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Ame, Dr. His Operas 44 

Art, Virtuosity versus, Lond, ifut. Stand- 
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Arts, the Latest of the. Tbid 846 

** Around the World in Eighty Days." Mus. 

Trade Heaiew 205 

I A Royal Composer: Gr. Duke of Saxe-Co- 
^ burg 72 



Bach, J. S. His Cantatas, 4; Christmas 
Oratorio, 22, 81, 36, 88, 168, 226; Cha- 
conne for Violin, 160, 836 ; Concertos for 
three Pianos, 214. 278: Concerto for 
four Pianos, 276; nis Cnorals, for Woi^ 

ship and for Practice 270 

Bach (moir. The, in London, 20, 88, 226; 

Bach Society in London 106 

Bach, J. S. , snd his Ancestors : by P. Spitta. 
Land Mua Times, 26 ; Sketch of his Life 
and Works, from Cfrove's Dictionary qf 

Music 187,104 

Dasin, Francois 288 

Bailey, Miss Lillian, Soprano. .184, 176. 214, 281 

Balfe, M. W.: his Operas 66 

Ballet, Children in the. N, T. Tribune. ... 848 
Bamett, John : his " Mountain Sylph " and 

other Operas 60 

Bassini, Carlo. J. M, HUl 880 

BeethoYcn: his Violin Concerto, 6; Fidelio, 
16, 276; 0th Symphony at Leipzig, 17; 
6th Symphony, 184; Pastoral Do., 
188; 7th Do., 188: 8th Do.. 214; Oret- 
ture, op. 116 (''Namensfeier ''), 142; 
Sonatas, 148, 280; String Quartets 176 
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BeethoTcn: his exhaustless range, 0; After 
Wagner, 0; German CriticismI on 
Thayer's Life of, 42, 40; BeethoYen Fes- 
tival at Bonn in 1846, firom Diary of 
MoBcheles, 80; his Last Years, 161; 
Characteristics of his Musie, by Geo. 

Grove 267,266 

Beethoven Literature, a Critical Contribu- 
tion to. A. W. Thayer. 121, 120, 187, 
146, 161; his Famous Love-letter. A. 

W. Thayer . 

BorUn Concert, The (diplomatic). Punch. 

260; Congress 

BerUoz, H.: his "Flight into Egypt," 167; 
Sketch of his Career, by E. uannreu- 

ther ^ _ 

Bird, Joseph, Obituary 317 

Biscacdanti, Mme. Elisa 71 

Bishop, Sir Henry : his Operas. 61, 00 

Bixet, Georgne: his ''Carmen/' 274, 336, 840, 840 
Black Woif, The. From Leipzig Si^male. . . 383 
Blindness and Music. PaU Mali Oazette, 83; 
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Blind, The, as Tuners 156, 864 

Boston, Musical Taste in. AtkuUU Monthr 

ly 841 

Boylston Club, of Boston: its Plans. Vve. 

OaxeUe 861 

Brahms, Joh. : his Deutsches Requiem, 4; 
Symphony in D, 0, 180, 826, 820^80; 
First Symphony, in C minor, 140. 160, 
:......... 166,170,174,182 



Brambach,C. J.: his <' Alcestis,'* 228 

Brass Instruments, Bemedyf or. N.T.Times. ^^ 
Bruch. Max: his *'Schon Ellen," 7; Second 

Violin Concerto 204 

Brull, Ignas: his opera "The Golden 

Cross" 204, 206 

Buck, Dudley : his Second Organ Sonata, 126 ; 
his Artistic Career {Brainard^s Musical 

World) 346 

Buelow, H. von : his Kotes of Travel, 164, 
160, 178 ; B. as Conductor of Humoris- 
tic Music 168 



Cambridge (Eng. ) honors Herr Joachim, 1 ; 

Musical Degrees at Athenceum 68 

Carey, Henry: wrote "God Save the 

King," 63, 71,70 

Catalan!, Mme. Belgraivia 141 

Caxton Exhibition, The. of Music Printing. 

AthencButn. 
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President's Report for 1877, 03 ; for 1878, 308 

Chaucer's Verse 233, 266, 270 

Chicago Musical College, The 8 

Chopin: his Letters, Ac, destroyed in War- 
saw. KarasowskCs Memoir , 83; his First 
Meeting with George Sand {Ibid.), 41; 
new Life of, by Karasowskl, Vb; his 
Works and Genius, by L. Ehlert, 07, 
106; Mr. Dannreuther's Lecture on. . . . 172 
Church Music, in America. {Rev. R. G. 
Spaulding.) 63; Lutheran Compared 
irith English, 146, 166; a National, by 

W.J. Patten 261 

Cincinnati: New Colleseof Music. .206, 300, 802 

" Classic " defined by Buskin 63 

Coker. Richard, Redivivus. Mus. Trade Bet. 216 
Composers and Poets. By Oeo. T. Bulling, 233 
Concerto, The, its Origin and Development 

E. Prout 831 

Concert-Giving, an Innovation in 834 

Concert Pianists and Piano Teachers. J. C. 

FUlmiOre 84 

Concert Rooms. H. H. Statham 807, 824 

Conducting, The Art of, by O. C. T. Par- 

sons 27 

Condoctorship, Musical {Ferd. Hiller), 78; of 

New York Philharmonic 828 

Conservatoire, The, in Paris. Chrove^s 7>.o- 

tUmary 837 
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EssipoffT Mme. Annette : Six Flano Recitals .... 81 

Fay. Miss Amy. 95,186,148 

Handel and Haydn Society: "Josbna,** with 
Miss Tharsby, Ac, 7; Fourth Triennial FSeti- 
ttral (May, 1877.) 88, 80, 88; "Elijah," at the 
Tabernacle, with Mme. Pappenheim. C. R. 
^dams, Ac, 47, 118; "MessUb/' Do., with 
Miss Thnntby, Mefsn. WUkie, Whitney, Ac, 
64; Rossi nrs ^* Btabat,'* Ac, with Mlas Henne, 
C, R. Adams, Ac, 186; Baoh's "Christmas 
Oratorio" and the "Mensiah " at Christmas, 
168; *< 8t. Paul," with Pappenheim, ICIss I>ras- 
dll, Ac, 190; «< Creation" at Raster (Thnrs^, 

888; Verdi's Requiem 881,888, 860 

Harrard Musical Association, 6; Thirteenth Bea- 
ton, 184, 143, 160. 160, 166, 188, 191, 198, 806, a4, 

884; Fourteenth season .^ »-.....884, 856 

Hills, J. A., and Pupils - ^ 

Kellon, Miss Fanny 280 

Leonbard.Hmro: his Pupils.... 7 

Liebllng, 6. : Pianoforte 816 

Mendelssohn Quintette Club, reorganised 119 

Music Hall Concerts (Mme. Essipoff, New York 

QleeClub. Ac) ••• J* 

New Snfdand Conaerratory j^t ^ 

Orth. John: Piano Reeitals ;*i& !S 

Perabo, Ernst: Chamber Concerts. 186, 176, 188 

Perkins Inst -for the Blind 

PhUlipps, Miss Matilda: Farewell 



Public Bchod Exhibition 46 

Remenyi, Edouard 861 

Rudersdofl, Ifmcandher Pupils 88 

Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. . . .184, 161, 174, 188, 

807, 889 

Schiller, Mme. Madeline: Piano Recitals, 161, 

169: Farewell Do 880 

Shattuck, Miss LUlian: Violin.Ac 148 

Sherwood, Wm. H. : Piano RecltalSjI«iai6.880J4a. 889 
Thomas, Theodore: Orchestral T^certs, 136, 

160.174,191, 814 

Thursby, Miss Emma C. : Complimentary 880 

Wlihelml, Aug 886 

Wlnslow,lClssS.: Piano Matinees 148,880 
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Chicago, 4, 81, 87, 48, 87, 185, 168, ITS, 180, 807, 888, 
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Dayton, 190 

Hartford, Conn 198 
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Milwaukee, Wis 86,101,886 
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Damrosch, Dr. Leopold: his Performanoe 
of BeethoYen's Violin Concerto, 6; of 
Mendelssohn's Do., and Bach's Cha- 
conne 160 

DmuiMnther. E. : his Lectare on Chopin 
and LisEt : 172 

Dexter, Mme. Emma R 194*' 264 

Dictionary, New, of Mnsic and ■ Musicians, 
editea by (George OroYe > I9B. 

Difficnlt Pieces, Use of in Piano Teaching. 
W. S. B. Mathews 241 

Dilettanti, The, of the Last Centujy. Fro- 
sei^s Magazine 828 

Ditson, OliYcr St Co.'s New Ware iciooms. 
Sunday 1 mes 104 

Doctors of ?<asic. Lon^. Mw. Standard. . . 277 

Dwight's uoumal of Masic : Change of Pub- 
lishcis 294, 802,810,826 

Eddy, H. Clarence, of Chicago, Oiganist, 
.; • 21, 126,204 

Ehlert, Louis. ^ inslations from : on Chop- 
in ....... . 07. 106 

JSnffel, Carl, oa the Literatare of National. 
^Mnsic. Jjond. Mus. Times. .281, 289, 814, 822 

English ''musical Terminology, Defects in. 
W 6.B. Mathews 107 

En^Vsh National Anthem, The 68, 71, 79 

":• ifUsh Opera: Sketch of its History, by 
C. K. Salaman 48,60,69,66 

Epiglottis, The, by Harry Wheeler 212 

Essipoff. Mme. Annette: Piano Recitals in 
Boston 81 



Fay, Miss Amy, the Pianist ^> 1^» li5 

Female Voice Culture. E. E. Hale 220 

Flotow, Baron Yon: his " Alma L'Lacanta- 

trice." AthenoBum 286 

Frans, Robert: his Songs, 199; his Addition- 
al Accompaniments to Handel's " L' Al- 
legro," Ac, 236; Do. to Handel's "Ju- 
bilate," 268; Do. to Bach's and Handel's 

QooreB (W. F. Apthorp) 291,297,806 

Fn\nch Opera: its history 181 

French National Song. Journal des D^hUs, 

196; Collections of 290 

French Music: Spirit of, by flisrr Pauer — 201 
French Undeaimess (Opera Bouifo.) PAOo- 
deiphia Bulletin 140 



Gade, Niels W.. bY Robert Schumann, 49; 

nia Ottetto in F...... .......•.•«.. xwt 

Gkirden Concerts 280 

Genesis, The, of Music-Thinking. W. S. B. 

Mathews 806 

German Music: Spirit of, compared with 

Italian and French. Herr Pauer 201 

Gerster, Mme. Bthelka 08,821 
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OewandhAOS Conoerti at Leipzig, 11, 17, 189, 

148, 166, 174, 180, 188, 26e, 204, 817, 884, 847 
Gluok: his ^< Orpheus," 4; Scene fiom " Al- 

oeste," 160 

" God Save the Eing '* : its authorship. . .71, 79 
Goethe's "FansV' with Sohamaon's Masio, 266 
Goldmark: his Wedding March, for Oroh., 

op. 22 188 

Goldschmidt, Adalbert: his "Seven Deadly 

Sins.'' k HanaUck 186,198 

Qood Advice for Singing Clubs. 8. L. 

Thamdike 808 

GHStB, Hermann: his "Taming of the 

Shrew," Ac 204 

Gounod. Chas.: his ** Cinq Mara," 19; first 

production of his 'Tolyeucte," 837, 866; 

his remarkable life in England 864 

Grieg, Edw. : Concerto in A minor, op. 16. . 166 
Grove, George: his new "Dictionary of 

Music and Musicians," 190, 842; his 

" Characteristics of Beethoven," .. .267, 266 
Growth, The, of Musical Ideas. O. T. Bui- 

Ung 268 

Guicciardi, Julia, and Beethoven 168 

Gye, the London Opera Manager: Obituary, 860 

Hamburg: Second Centenary Jubilee of its 
Town Theatre 120, 181 

Hamerik, Asger : his "Jewish Trilogy,". . . 244 

Hamerling, and Gk>ldschmidt: " The Seven 
Deadly Sins," ( Dr. HcmaUckh 186, 198 

Handel : his "Joshua," 7 ; "Israel in Egypt," 
89,69; "Messiah," 64, 60; "Solomon," 
116: "L'AUegro," etc., as edited by 
Franz, 286; "Jubilate," Do., 268; "Acis 
andGalatea," 246, 249 

Handel and Haydn Society (Boston) ; Annu- 
al Meeting, May, 1877 86 

Hanslick, Dr. Edward : His career, 270; 
from his critical writings: on Adelina 
Patti, 186; on "The Seven Deadly Sins," 
186, ld8; on Wagner's "PareifS," 210; 
en the Music of the Paris Exposition. . . 2T9 

Harriers-Wippem, th« Borlin rnma Donna: 
Death of. 841 

Hasrard F '^enity : its classes in Music. . . 247 

]^lff^rd :j1. . :M Association: Its plea for 
Synphor^ r'oncerts and a permanent 
OrchVtr :.. lionton 294, 310, 827, 8.S4 

ilauck, Miss >'inuie 192, 824 

H.., 'n: his "Military" Symphony, 6; other 
* b •nphoniep. 19^; hi' Quartets, a bene- 
dlcii >u f F. HHler\ 70; how he composed 
hisfirb' v>pera...... 260 

Heavenly Musfr. The: a Fable, from the 
German 27 

Heller, Stephon : I U " Life at/) Works,*' by 
M. HArbadetto ..^ 299 

Hill«r, Ferd. : Hi» "Sook ' Victory," J. 8.D, 
28, 38; Translations f re his '^BxiPfean 
eine Ungenannte," 70, 7.S M« Sympho- 
ny in C, 139; Hilier at Stiitv 'rt : . 2iC 

Hofmann, Heinrich: his "Fair M\. nsina.". WTL 

Holstein, Franz von: his "Die TToch- 
lander," 139 

How to keep a Piano 224 

" Hovatoho I " of Pianoforte Heroes. Latt, 
(umMwUat World 850 

Hullah, John: his "Music in the House." 

Hummel, J.N. : His Centennial Anniversary, 360 
TaiUe SolrFa B^Hfrter lOO 

Hungarian Music: Paris Correspondence tf 
Bo4ton Journal, 260; Do., by Lisxt, 269; 
by C. Engel 290 

Italian Operas: Reminiscences in London, 
1877 r? 02 

Italian Music: its Spirit, compared with 
French and German 201 

Italy, Music in. T. A. TrolU^e 186 



Jaell, Alfred 279 

Japanese Music, Miss Kellogg on e\ 

Joachim. Joseph: his Doctor's Degree at 

Cambridge, 1, 2; his Elegiac Overture, 

11, 165 

Joachim, Frau Amalie 148 

Jottings, Musical: Schumann, Wagner, 

Beethoven, etc 9 

Jubilee Singers, The, in Berlin 144, 171 

Justice at Last: Musical Degrees to Women. 

London Musical Standard 86 

Karasowski, Moritz: his Life of Chopin. . . 88 
Kellogg, Miss Fannv, the singer. . .161, 206, 280 

Keyboard, A Double, for the Pianoforte 862 

King, Mme. Julia Biv^, the pianist . . .4, 87, 101, 
102, 117, 1S8, 178» 216, 228, 282, 84S, 86i 



Kuester, Hermann: his musical lectures and 
death 228 



" Leit-Motlven," Wagner's 15, 62 

Leipzig: its Gewandhaus Concerts, 17; its 
Musical Conservatory, 01; Thomas- 

Schule 120 

Lichtenberg, Leopold, the young violinist, 

186, 160 
Liebling, Emil. the pianist, 21, 207, 222, 266, 295 

liebling, S., pianist 119, 216 

Liszt, Fianz: his "Lessons" and Matinees 
in Weimar, 108, 118; described by Mr. 
Dannreuther, 172; his Hand, {Miss 
Brewster), 220; Liszt, on the Music of 

the Tziganes 269 

Lutheran Church Music, Compared with 
the English 146, 166 



Macfarren, Dr. G. A. : His English Operas, 

60; his Oratorio " Joseph,^' 116 

Managerial Trumpeters {G. 7, BulUng) 809 

Marcello: hisl8thPsalm 80 

Mario Testimonial Fund, in London, 262; 

Mario at Home 276 

Massenet, Jules: his "Le Roi de Lahore," 
76; his Suite on Scenes from Shakes- 
peare 248 

Meddlesome " Interviewers," 199 

Mendelssohn: his Piano Preludes and 
Fugues {Schumann), IS: his '* Athalie," 
182, 207, 209; "St. Paul," 199, 214; his 

Early Symphonies, {Q. G,) 846 

Mendelssohn in Paris : letter from J. Rosen- 

hain 168 

Mere Melodies 289 

Meyerbeer : Schumann on his "Huguenots," 
118: his " Huguenots " and *' Robert le 
Diable," 126; Meyerbeer stiU alive (Fon 

Billow's Letters) 164 

" Miuue-Song " and "Minne-Singers," (T. 

fiode) 818 

Mock Mother, The. Saturday Reeiew 149 

Moscheles, I : On the Beethoven Festival at 

Bonn in 1846 89 

Mozart: Festival at Salzbuig, 68, 81; his 
Concerto for three pianos, 166; his 
" Idomeneo," 206 

Music Abroad. [See also Cobbsspoitd- 
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Bftden-Bulen siS 

Berlin 02, 126, 144, 171, 304, 213, 214, 286, 368, 360 

„ . 270, 286, 804, 812 

BruSMls 164. 102 

Cawel 126, 812 

Soiopie 60,341 

Darmttade 281, 286 

Dordrecht 286 

5»T*^^° 1«8. 213 

Erfurt 281, 284 

OlMffOW 168. 178 

Oloaceffter, Bnglasd 06, 100, 116 

OoerlitE 286 

i. mbiirjc 82,06, 130, 128, 181 

Haonover 77 96 

Kiel .V.'mS 

Leeds, BDf^land 116, 136 

Leii>zis;....ll,S2, 120. 126, 133, 130, 146. 148, 166, 174, 
180, 188, 303, 213, 238, 238, 286, 270, 312, 

817, 333, 340 

London, 1. a, 0. 11, 10, 20, 62, 60, 60, 72. H, 83, 87, 

02, 06, 134, 140, 166, 166, 160, 180, 106, 206, 208, 

224, 236, 247, 282, 266 261, 263. 274. 276, 

„., 277, 286, 804, 326, 320, 840, 360 

MilOB 226, 286, 312 

Munich 72 341 

Norwich .Enfrland 332 

Pari*- •.•«». 76, 86, 01, 06, 176, 184. 213, 286, 263. 266, 

260. 264, 270, 278, 270, 283, 286, 288, 311. 312, 337, 367 

Pompoil, Italy 328 

Rome 176, 181. 218, 276 

g*«»bur|f M, 81 96 

Stuttifftrt 276, 312 

VJenna «2, 72, 124, 178, 186, 108,218, 200, 312, 341 

WeimAr.... .... los, 113, 341 

Worcester, England 8I6 
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Aarora, N.T 272 

BrooBiyn. «. T jii 

Cambridge. Maea ..,131,^43,160,182,220 

Chicago 8, 80, 183,441, 176, 181, 184, 102, 317 

CincinnaU....102,200,212, m, 286,244, 246, 284, 203, 

, , ^ ^ 206, 200, 802, 362 

Farmington . Conn 20O 

JackaonTlIle, 111 g 

Lrona, N. T 2O6 

Mil waukee 264, 280 

New York, 4, 64. 64, 74, 87, 123, 127, 183, 160, 167, 186, 
224. 263, 200, 301, 302, 317, 318, 323, 828, 386, 340 

Newport, ILl .' 333 

NVaok, N. Y 16O 

Philadelphia.... 8, 78, 140, 144, 168, 102, 107, 282, 2T0, 

283. 324 

Plttstleld, Mass .VT. sS 

Ponghkeepsle, N. Y 86,271 



Salem, Mass 188,200 

SanPraneiaoo 80. 884,818 

Urhana, Ohio 66 

Waterbnry, Gona I68 

WeUealey, Mass 820,288 

Worcester, Maaa 48, 66, 86, 111, 161, 810 

Music IN Vol. XXXVII: 

No. 2-0. J. C. D. Parker's "Bedemptkm 

Hrmn.*' 
No. 10-28. Mendel88ohn*s « Loreley." 
No. 34-26. Three Moteta composed for the Nana 
in Trinit4 de MonU, by Mendels- 
sohn. 

Music in Vol. XXXVIIl: 

No. 1—6. Three Motets, etc, concluded. 

No. »-12. Canuu: *' Spring's Message,'* by N. 

W. Gade. 
No. 18-14. Part-Song: "Welcome, Sweet May,** 

by R. Prana. 
No. 16-16. Part-Song: "The Wood," by Georae 

Vierlfng. 
No. 1»-17. Part-Song : ** Faith in Spring," by R. 

Fraas. 
No. 18. Part-Song: "The Nan," by Bohu- 

mann. 

Music and Masical Degrees at Cambridge, 
England, 1, 68; at Uniyersity of Lon- 
don, 85; at Harvard, 247; the Modem 
School of, from R. 6. White's " Three 
Periods'* {Atlantic Monthly), 46; Who 
will endow it in the Uniyersity (Har- 
vard)? 78. 102, 110; With the Blind, 88, 
147, 224, .053 ; Printing, 02 ; in the House, 
by John Hullah, 100; in Theatres, 107 ; a 
Century's Development in this Country 
(£. B. Barnes), 217; Music and Poetry, 
[G. T. BulUng), 288; Music Tehi '^ers, a 
crowded profession, {Boston Herald), 
260; Too Much of it, 262; Without a 
Master {H. C. Lunn), 267; of the Paris 
Exposition (Dr. Hanalick), 278; Doctors 
of, 277; Music-ThinkiDg, {W. 8. B. 
Mathews) 806 

Musical Colleges, Academies, Conservato- 
ries: at Chicago, 8; at New York, 216; 
Philadelphia, 283; at Cincinnati... 800, 802 

Musical Festivals: Intemationid at Paris, 
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JiarehB. 

The Beimte House prneiited an animated ap- 
pearance this afternoon, !n conwquence of the 
annoancement that the honorary desrree of 
Doctor of Mutic granted by Grace of the Sen- 
ate last May to Herr Joachim, would be con- 
ferred on that reoowned artist The floor of 
the bmlding was occupied by members of the 
Senate and a laige number of ladiea. The gal- 
leriea were, as usual assigned to the under- 
graduatea. Two d*elock wasthe hour fixed for 
the Co ng regation, and, with the punctuality 
usualW ol>Mnred in UniversitT proceedings, 
tiM Ime-Clmnoellor, aocompanied by the £s- 
qum BedeUs, entered, his appearance being 
greeted with applause. But the olisenred of 
mil o6eenrers was Herr Joftchim, who, arrayed 
in the scarlet rol>es of a doctor, was quiclcly 
recognized. A sliffht intenral occurred in con- 
jequence of some formal Qraoes having to be 
approved and some supplicants for degrees 
passed by the Senate, and the impatience of 
the ^nderfpnaduates was more than OKce mani- 
fested by inane obeenrations addressed to the 
officials. . The routine business completed, the 
Public Orator, Mr. J. B. Sandys, of St John's 
College, preceded by the Deputy Esquire Be- 
dell, Ifr. E. A. Beck, of Trinity Hall, was for- 
mally introduced to Herr Joachim, and, ad- 
Tancing about midway up the Senate House, 
Herr Joachim standing on his right hand, he 
intiodaced that gentleman to the Senate in an 
elomieBt Latin speech. At the commencement 
of the oration, whieli was deliyered throughout 
In « most effective manner, there were indica- 
tions on the part of the undefgradoatea tliat it 
would be utterly inaudible except to a favored 
few, for a running conmientary of senseless ob- 
•ervatioiis commenced, and some bronxe coins 
were insultingiy thrown before the Public Or- 
ator. . But the good sense of the majority of 
the undeigraduates prevailed over the boister- 
ous conduct of m few, and, after the opening 
sentencea, the speeech was uninterrupted. The 
allusions which elicited applause were those 
relating to Amalie (Weiss) Joachim, the noted 
contralto refened to as Eurydice, to Haydn, 
Walmisley, Sir W. S. Bennett, Professor Mac- 
faiien, and Herr Brahma. By sp^ial request 
the apeech of the Orator has been printed and 
circulated, and ve i^>pend it: — 

*' Diffiristiiiie domiDe, domlne Procai^e<»lUr)<». et 
tiita Aeademia :— 

'* <)iMe tHginta abhinc annii in hao Ipsa euria, oo- 
ram Alberto Principe Caneellario nc«tro admodnm 
deflendo, coram ipn Begins nemini nostrum non 
dilevta, httae, vixdvm e puerii egroHom, eziroios 
eantaas tdibas modaUntem audirit; esdeqi ^^adem- 
ia vinm, per omnem Europam inter orfnidpes totloi 
artis mosicse lam dia nnmeratum, liodie redacem 
salvere iubet Hodle nobis redditus est Orpheofe;- 
utiBam Ipsa etian adessst Bnrydlce ; none Iterum, 
at poetae verbis utar quem Cremoote vidna gennit 
Manttta, Acaderoi in sims Orpheas 

* obioqminr mime^$efftem dherimina roemm^ 
I ^__ ^'~^\ tarn pteUm jndatt ebumo' 



Quid dicam de Ulis qui inter fantores tanti ingenii 
dim eaititemnt de viris semiiternse memorise 
Mendelsaohnio at Schamannof Nobis autem tan- 
onam tHpUd vinculo hospitii eonlanctas est Reglae 
Aeademise Artium apud Beroltnenses Professor, 
trinm deinceps Professornm Caatabrlgiensinm smi- 
eos,*prlmam Thoroae Attwood Walmisley. delude 
WUefml Sterndale Bennett, denione illias qui 
Bupsr borum sscrormn antiites a vobis est ercatns, 

rdv w^l MvOif If ll^At, 9{9«v S* ^oMr ri ttauiv r*. 



Tsntis igitur gleriatur praeceptoribus ars ilia, quae 
in solitiKline ooasolstnr. In turba deleetat vitaeaue 
eoramunis societatem iacundiorem reddit ; quae fes- 
NM reereat, aegrotanlibua, si non ipsam dare salutem 
(sicut olim insanienti Hebraeorum regi), anzilium 
lumen aliqnatenas ferre hodle oonstur ; quae ipsum 
Dei cultura adiuvat, et inilmos animi affecins expri- 
roit, ipaa intima numeromra cantunmque mlza sci- 
entia. Quid sutem si ars tanta Musaruro nomine 
vere dii^is. in hac etiam Musarnm domo quasi in 
ordinem redacts atque via quadsm et rations alum- 
nis nostris tradita, inter severiors nostra studla 
sedem snaro aliqnando vindiesbit? Quid si inter 
tot * tripodaa, praemia fortium/ novam anandam 
Iftureolam Apolilni Mnsssretae dedicare volneritis? 
Interim huic Apollinis ministro quem ipsum prope 
nppelluerim Arcitencntem, huic interpreti eerie 
divinorum in arte sua viromm Sebastiani Bach et 
Ludovici Beethoven ; qui magnus ipse vates macf- 
norum vatum memoriam non sinit interire; hanc 
lauream noslram Apollinarem, hunc titulum Doc- 
toris in Musica, donare licet; qui honos nunquam 
sntehsc ab nlla Aeademia Britannica habitus est 
slienigense, uno illo ezcepto, qui nsscentis mundi 
primordia immortall cantu coasociavit, losepho 
Hsydn. 

" At enim ar^iror in* tr^ru/ir ftolno 4M/f«c tamx^^^ 
Tov uaXHif^oyYor K'SaQtKW iAaiVor nXi'iMr^ JT^vo/y. 
Grsvsmur hodle sbesse popniarem huins viri, site- 
mm Musarum Tcutonicaram decns, vimm in diffi- 
cillimo ma.«lcae genere facillimuro, lohannem 
Brahms. Qnsmqusm autem ipse fsto Inlquo procul 
retentas est, carmen lllins efcregium quod ' fistorum' 
nuncupatur vcsperi audletis ; audietls etiam novum 
opus, quo non modo ceteros omnes sed se ipsum 
superasse didtur. Post tot triumphos nemo negs- 
bit tanto viro oonsentaneam esse requiem. Ceterum 
quo msiore anlml SBgritndine ilium absentem desid- 
ersmus, eo elatlore gandlo praeseatem salutamns 
losephum loachim.** 

Amid deafening plaudits, Herr Joachim was 
was led to the Vice-Chancel lor'a chair by the 
Public Orator. Dr. Atkinson rose, and in the 
usual Latin formulary admitted bim to the title 
of Doctor in Munc 

The rehearsal held to-day at the Guildhall 
provided a fair opportunity of estimating in 
some degree the new music prepared for the 
commemorative concert in tne evening. It 
may be said at once that the entire programme 
is worthy the occasion, and creditable to those 
who direct the proceedings of the Cambridge 
University Musical Society. This society, now 
in its thirty-third year, is one of the mainstays 
of art in a town, periiaps, not altogether prone 
to bestow over-serious attention upon music in 
the abstract. Eor twelve years and more the 
prog^mmes were in a large measure orehea- 
tral— symphonies, overtures, concertos, etc., 
forming the staple attraction, thoueh glees, 
madrigals, and part-songs ware also Included. 
Mendelssohn*s Antigone^ however, produced in 
1856, created a taste for choral music of a high 
order. This was followed the year after by 
the QDd^nu in (kUmo9 of the same master; 
and thenceforth choral music, as represented 
by the redoffuized great composers, became an 
indispensable feature. It was not, however, 
until 18721, when the late Sir Sterndale Bennett 
occupied the Chair of Music in the University, 
that ladies were allowed to join the under- 
graduates aa '^performing associates'* of the 
society ; and this important innovation was cel- 
ebrated a year later by a performance of that 
distinguished musician^s May Queen^ and as 
necessary sequel by J. S. Baches cantata, My 
spirit IMS m Xsoeinsst, Bennett's Woman itf So- 
marioy the ** German Requiem" of Brahms, 
Handel'a Aei$ and QalatM, Mendelssohn's 
*'Lauda Sion," Schumann's Faradue and the 
Peri, etc. That the reform in this particular 
direction has acted largely for good is on all 



sides admitted ; and if anything were needed 
to establish the fact, the admirable execution 
of Brahms' SeMdMMied (Song of Destiny,^ 
which, in honor of the great modem German 
composer, who was expected to take the degree 
of *'Mus. Doc." in company with his dose 
friend in art, Herr Joachim, and whose absence 
has caused marked disappointment, is award- 
ed a conspicuous place in the programme of 
the evening. This remarkable setting of one 
among the most notable of Holderlin's poems 
was made known to English amateurs by Mr. 
August Manns, exactly two years since, at one 
of the Crystal Palace Saturday performances, 
to which we are indebted for ao many things 
that, while deserving all publicity, might still 
for a long time have remained unknown to us. 
The orcheatra engaged for this eminently 
musical celebration, numbering between fifty 
and sixty executants, the majority from Lon- 
don, is one of irreproachable quality. It com- 
prises ten first violins, headed by Mr. A. Bur- 
nett, a thoroughly experienced chef d'attafxe ; 
eight second violins, six violaa, four violonceV- 
los, four double basses, three trombones, four 
horns, two trumpets, a contrafasrotto (or doub- 
le bassoon) — an instrument employed by Beet- 
hoven in his fifth (C minor) symphony — and« 
not forgetting drums, the usual complement of 
*'wood." The force, numerically, is quite 
sufiScient for the hall, the sonority and acous- 
tic properties of which will be more satiafacto- 
rily tested to-night, when, notwithstanding the 
high prices of admission ^a guinea and half a 
guinea), an audience is expe3»d that will com- 
pletely fill it. 

The pieces to be heard for the first time this 
evening are a symphony in C minor, by Herr 
Brahms, and an overture in Q minor, by Herr 
Joachim, the newly elected * 'Doctor in Music." 
The s3rmphony has already been played at Vi- 
enna, where it is criticized in diverse mannera, 
but, on the whole, warmly eulogized. The 
overture, written expressly for the occasion, 
may stand for Herr Joachim's credentials, just 
aathe ** Oxford Symphony," once familiarly 
known as ** Letter Q '' (aa not belongring to the 
* *Saloman" set), stood for Haydn's. Of cou rse, 
such tried masters would not oe asked to prove 
their claim to the distinction conferred upon 
them through the medium of a probationary 
exercise; but all honor is due to Herr Joachim 
for the feeling which prompted him to write 
an exceptional work in the circumstances* 
That his overture is a composition of which any 
modem composer would be proud, may safely 
be affirmed even at the present moment. It is 
an el^ac '*m memonam^^ of Hemrich von 
Kleist, the patriotic and dramatic poet, whose 
career was as ill-starred as his aspirations were 
pure and noble, and whose unhappy end is, in 
his own country, to this day a tneme capable 
of evoking the strongest sympathy. How 
deeply Herr Joachim has entered into his sub- 
ject, and how strikingly, in a musical sense, 
he has treated it, there will be time enough to 
show. Doubtless, Herr Johannes Brahms, had 
he not altered his resolution, at the eleventh 
hour, of coming to receive the highest honor 
musical England is able to confer upon an 
eminent foreigner, would equally have contrib- 
uted something new, in acknowledgment of 
the mark of esteem offered him. At the same 
time, it is no small thing for the Cambridge 
University Musical Society to boaat that, as they 
were the first to produce in this country the 
FauU music and pianoforte concerto of Schu- 
mann, ao are they again the first to make us 
acquainted with auch a grand and elaborate 
work aa the C minor symfmony of Bra&ma, to 
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which, as to the elegiac overture of Herr Joa- 
chim, further reference will have to be made. 
The other pieces contained in the programme 
of this evening are Beethoven*8 violin concerto 
(played by Herr Joachim), two excerpts from 
J: B. Bach's sonatas in C (also by Herr Joa- 
chim) ; and last, not least, the overture entitled 
Tha WoodNymp\ by Stemdale Bennett, about 
which, after its performance at the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Concerts, Schumann wrote in 
such glowing terms. As Stemdale Bennett at 
one time occupied the Chair of Music in the 
University now filled by Professor G. A. Mac- 
farren, it was only just that on such an occa- 
sion some important work from his pen should 
be introduced; and the programme would have 
been still more complete and satisfactory had 
the name of his worthy successor been also rep- 
resented. 

(Bt Tblborafh.) 

11 F.IC. 

The concert to-night in the GiiiHhall was a bril- 
liant mccess. The sadience was not less enthnsi- 
astic than nnmerons. Dr. Joseph Joachim, as might 
have been expected, was the hero of the evening;. 
On appearing in the orchestra he was greeted with 
nproanons applanse. This was renewed with in- 
creased warmth after his magnificent performance 
of Beethoven's concerto, which he never, even in 
his happiest moments, played better. Herr Joa- 
chim's new overture in commemoration of Heinrlch 
von Kleist was also a success as complete as it was 
well oeserved. This he oondacted himself, as he 
also did Uie new symphony in C minor by Herr 
Brahms, which was so finely played from beginning: 
to end that It is a pity the composer himself had 
not been there to near it. Two movements from 
one of the solo sonatas of John Sebastian Bach were 
also given by Herr Joachim, the last of which being 
clamoronsly asked for again, the great virtuoso 
good-naturedly returned to the platform, bnt, in- 
stead of repeating the movement or substituting 
another, as was hoped, he showed his open watch 
to the audience, and retired amid mingled laughter 
and applause. 

Mr. C. y. Stanford, organist of Trinity College, 
condocted all the pieces except the two new works 
directed by Herr Joachim, and the spirited per- 
formance A Stemdale Bennett's overture, Tht Wood 
Nymph, was creditable alike to him and the orches- 
tra. The ** Song of Destiny " was also well execut 
ed, the chorus having evidently studied their sepa- 
rate parts with earnestness. 

The concert was altogether a success, and among 
the audience were many ik ell-known connoisseurs 
and professors from London and elsewhere — a com- 
pliment evidently intended for Herr Joachim, upon 
whom the degree of Mcslcal Doctor had been con- 
ferred—an honor never granted to a worthier re- 
cipient. 



Joseph Joachim. 

{From OU •* GrapMcJ* 

This admitt^ chief of living violinists is 
Hungarian by birth. His native place was 
Eitsee, a smaJl village near Presbuig, whence 
his family removed to Pesth, where, in early 
childhood, he showed so strong a disposition 
for music that he was placed under Sxervae- 
sinsky, orchestral director at the theatre, who 
first gave him instructions on the instrument 
his perfect command of which has earned him 
such renown. Here young Joseph, after two 
years application, first appeared in public. 
From Pesth he went to Vienna, where he was 
so fortunate as to obtain lessons and friendly 
advice from the esteemed professor BOhm, to 
whom many eminent violinists, Ernst and May- 
seder among the number, were indebted for 
similar advantages. After four years' residence 
in the Austrian capital, Joachim went to Leip- 
sic, with the hope of eaminff further experience 
through the counsels of Feminand David, who, 
however, finding he had nothing to teach him, 
was too ready to make him a companion in his 
own especial studies. At Leipsic the voung 
musician not only practised harmony and com- 
position with the well-known contrapuntist, 
Morits Hauptmann, under whom he made le- 
markftble progress, but was soon on terms of 
intimacy with Mendelssohn, which continued 



to the end of that illustrious composer's life. 
Qe was the constant companion of Mendels* 
sohn, who spoke of him in the highest and 
most affectionate terms, instigating his first 
visit to London, and furnishing him with let- 
ters of recommendation to Stemdale Bennett 
and other men of influence. Joachim arrived 
in Loiiflon during the spring of 1844 ; and the 
attention of amateurs and professors was soon 
drawn to the extraordinary talent of the boy- 
violinist, who (bom in 1881) was at this period 
in his thirteenth year. He had already made a 

Cat impression by his performance of Spohr's 
na Cantante at the '* Society Armonica** 
(conducted by Mr. Forbes), before his friend 
and patron, Mendelssohn, came to London, to 
conduct the Philharmonic Concerts. At one 
of these, under Mendelssohn's direction, he 
played Beethoven's violin concerto, introduc- 
ing eadentat of his own, with such success, and 
such enthusiastic applause, that from that mo- 
ment he shared with Mendelssohn himself the 
honors of the musical season. 

About Joseph Joachim's subsequent career in 
England it would be superfluous to say- much. 
He retumed to us, successsively, in 1847, 1849, 
1852, 1858, and 1850, on each occasion bring- 
ing with him something that raised him as a 
composer higher and higher in the opinion of 
connoisseurs. From 1850, when he joined the 
Monday Popular Concerts, instituted in that 
year by Mr. Arthur Chappell, a season has 
rarely passed without the coming of the great 
violinist and musician being looked forward to 
as an event of high importance. How much 
his splendid playing, his extended repertory, 
and his invariable adherence to the pure stand- 
ard of art, which from a mere youth be raised 
up for himself, has served to promote the ma- 
terial interests of these concerts, and to win for 
them the honorable position they now oocupv, 
is generally known. Had Joachim done noth- 
ing more than familiarize our intelligent musi- 
cal public with the later ouartets of ^ethoven, 
with many things of Bach which had previous- 
ly met with scant recognition, and with the 
works of the now reigning star of Germany, 
Johannes Brahms, he would have entitled him- 
self to the consideration of all those who look 
upon art as B serious thing. It must not be 
supposed, however, because Bach and Beetho- 
ven are his authors of predilection, that Herr 
Joachim's wonderful power of ** reproducing'* 
— ^a term applied by Herr Wa«ner, Abb< Liszt, 
and their satellites in a mani^tly wrong sense 
— is limited to these masters. The contrary 
has been proved by his admirable readings of 
others — not only of his new favorite, BnSims, 
but of HandeU Mozart, Cherabini, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, etc, his sympathy for 
whom is equally unquestionable. 

With the honors accorded to Herr Joachim 
in his adopted country, Germany, we have no 
space to deal. Enough that he enjoys a con- 
sideration there such as few executive artists 
have enjoyed before him. He has been at va- 
rious periods Caneerttneiiter and teacher, with 
David, at the Leipsic Conservatory (1848); 
CimeartnmtUry with Liszt, to the Duke of Wei- 
mar (1849); and CaneertmeiiUr ^nd solo-player, 
with the exclusive direction of the King's or- 
chestra, at Hanover (1851). He is now in a 
position to do more for music than he was ever 
enabled to do previously, being director of the 
*'Hochschule fdr Musik "—executive depart- 
ment — at the Berlin Royal Acailemy of Arts, 
where he is also permanent member of the Sen- 
ate. Here his example and precept are of in- 
calculable value, inasmuch as the appointment 
of professors in his department is left entirely 
to his suggestion— submitted, of course, to the 
approval of the Minister for Education, an ap- 
proval which has on no occasion been with* 
tield. The combined purposes of the ** Hoch- 
schute" are thorough musical education and 
model performances of works by tiie great 
masters. 

As a oomposer, Joachim has chiefly diracted 
his attention to instramental music. To give 
a list of hit various works would exceed the 



limits of what is intended for a brief memoir; 
but the <* Concerto in the Hungarian style'' 
may be fairly cited as his ch^ d'^autre^ com- 
bining, as it does, the impressions of bis eariy 
days with the complete mastery he has obtainecf, 
both as executant and producer, over all the 
secrets of his art. This concerto, in its way, 
is unique, and has, not without good reason, 
been placed in juxtaposition with the violin 
concertos of Beethoven and Mendelssohn. The 
de^^rec of '* Doctor in Music" at Cambridge 
University was conferred upon Herr Professor 
Joachim on Thursday, for which ceremonial he 
wrote an elegiac overture, in memoriam of 
Heinrich von Kleist, the patriotic but unhappy 
dramatist. 



London Popolar Coiumte 

While wisely adhering to his practice of in- 
troducing from time to time new works by liv- 
ing composers, the conductor of the Popular 
Concerts no less wisely tempers his spirit of 
research in this direction by continued reference 
to the older masters; and not among the least 
pleasant remembrances of the series now ap- 
proaching its termination it will be conneetod 
with several quartets of Hnydn which had not 
previously b^n made known to the audiences 
of St. James's Hall. Between forty and fifty 
of these vigorous and healthy works now fom 
part of Mr. Arthur Chappell's extended reper- 
tory; but there still remain others of equal 
value, which will doubtless be added as expe- 
diency may admit. There can be no danger 
in opening the door to the most independent, 
and even not always immediately intelligible 
of modem writers, while Haydn and Mozart 
are at hand to watch as sentinels over the in- 
terests of the past. The art would, Indeed, be 
badly off were such pioneers as they ever to be 
ignored. With the coming of Herr Jooeph 
Joachim we always look forward to something 
new from the untiring pen of his gifted friend 
Johannes Brahms; and the B fiat quartet (Op. 
07), introduced but recently, has added not a 
little to the increasing repute of that leaned 
musician. It is his last quartet, and in many 
respects his best.. Another welcome contribu- 
tion from the same quarter has been the LUbm- 
lisdsr WaUer (to words from the Poiydof^ of 
Daumer) for two performers on the pianoforte, 
and a quartet of voices (soprano, contralto, 
tenor, and bass) ad lAUum, Whether the ad- 
dition of voices was an afterthought, which, as 
the pianoforte part is complete in itself, is most 
probable, or whether the contrary, the effect is 
Doth original and charming. The quartet, re- 
ceived with such favor at a Mondav evening 
concert, was repeated on the following Satur- 
day afternoon ; and so much were the ZMeslts- 
der WaUer (''Love-song Waltzes ") admired and 
applauded, that they have been given on no few- 
er than four different occasions, each time af- 
fording increased satisfaction. They could 
hardly be rendered more effeetivelv thui they 
were on Saturday by Mdlles. Sophie L6we and 
Heltee Amim, Messrs. Shakespeare and Pyatt, 
with Mdlle. Marie Krebe and Miss Agnes Zim- 
mermann (who have been highly dbtinguish- 
ing themselves of late) at the pianoforte. The 
programme was otherwise more than ordinarily 
interesting. Mdlle. Krebe played Schumann's 
trying and difficult Toeeata in C (Op. 7), and 
Miss ^immermann introduced, for the first time 
at St. James's Hall, an early prelude and fugue 
by Mendelssohn, in B minor, belonging to his 
Midiummer NighVs Dream period — a very showy 
piece, besides giving stron^p evidence as to how 
the young musician was just then busy with 
his contrapuntal studies. More such would be 
welcome. Mozart's last stringed quartet (in 
F), which might with pleasure l)e heard a little 
oftener, was played — how, need not be said — 
by MM. Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti, at 
the l}e^nning of the concert, which came to an 
end with what was an unexpected novelty, in 
the shape of a trio for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, in A major, by the late popular 
operatic composer, M. W. Balfe. Few ama- 
teurs were aware that Balfe had at any time 
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occupied himself with the compoeition of in- 
stramental masie for the chamber, and few 
Goald have been otherwise than a^i^eably sur- 
prised by so fluent, melodious, and able an il- 
lustration of his talent in that way. Ne one 
requires to be informed that Balfe had always 
melody at command, and that there would be 
abundance of melody in his trio might have 
been anticipated. Without any apparent ef- 
fort at elaboration, each of the four movements 
has a distinct character of its own, and each is 
symmetrically constructed. The Second theme 
of the opening allegro is graceful, flowing, and 
essentially Yocal. But, though this is the most 
brilliant, we are inclined to award the prefer- 
ence to its companion moyements, and may 
point to the leading theme of the andante, the 
whole of the teKeno, a charming bagatelle, the 
only fault of which is its brevity, and also to 
the finale, built upon a pastoral subject, as nat- 
ural and unaffected as it is tuneful. The en- 
tire work was admirably executed by Mdlle. 
Krebs, Herr Joachim, and Signer Piatti, who 
did all in their power to make it acceptable, 
and succeeded. It was warmly applauded 
throughout, th^ eekerae being encored and re- 
peated. 

Since her first appearance, which was duly 
recorded, Mad, Schumann has been playing, if 
possible, more nobly than ever. Seldom, in- 
deed, has she been in finer form. As a remark- 
ble instance may be singled out, from among 
other achievements of hardly inferior merit, the 
wonderful performance, at a recent Monday 
concert, of her husband's extraordinary series 
of variations, bearing the title of Etude$ Bym- 
ph&niquei, and inscribed to Stemdale Bennett. 
After^^this she was twice unanimously called 
back to the platform. Herr Joachim has add- 
ed the second and third of Beethoven's Rasou- 
mouski Quartets to the No. 1, led previously to 
his coming by Herr Ludwig Straus — ^thus com- 
pleting the series, which ought to be included 
every- year. At the first concert, after his re- 
turn from Cambridge, as Musical Doctor, Herr 
Joachim was greeted in such a manner by the 
crowded audience as might reasonably make 
him proud. On Monday he once more led 
Herr Brahms' sextet in B flat, for stringed in- 
struments, which has won new favor at each 
successive performance since its introduction 
ten years ago (February 1S67). This might in- 
duce the director to try another sextet by the 
same author (in G), also a composition of ex- 
ceptional merit. The vocal music, almost uni- 
formly well chosen during the present series of 
entertainments, has brought more or less con- 
spicuously forward certain vocalists from whom 
a great deal may be expected — among them 
being Mdlle. Redeker, Herr Henschel, and Mr. 
Barton McGnckin, the promising young Eng- 
lish tenor. Two Mondays, one Saturday, and 
an extra Wednesday, for Beethoven*s so-called 
**Posthum(iu8'' quartets (the first and fifth of 
which, in JB flat and F, are included in the 
programme of to-morrow afternoon), will bring 
the 19th season to a close, with the 698rd per- 
formanoe since the Popular Concerts were set 
on foot— rtfiiM, Mar&k 20. 



The Tiolin Manubctnre in Italy, and 
ita German 
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Although the Italian violin manofketare Is anl- 
vertally known, from its chief seat, Gremoas, yet it 
is by BO means free from obscarlty ; and to this 
ftict may doubtless be attributed much of the im- 
portance which has attached to It Instead of seek- 
ing for natural explanations, reoonrse bss been had 
to mystery, around which tradition and legend have 
woven a velL 

Certainly it is fxtraordinarv that through the 
Praxis alone a violin model eoofd be created, which, 
while offsring beauty of form, and an easy manner 



of performance, should prove, with re^rd to rich- 
nera and power of tone, to be the best which can be 
Invented, notwithstanding the nomerons endeavors 
which have been made, accompanied in j>art by the 
most riflforeus and ingenious scientific enquiry. 
Even the preparation of the Italian lac — ^npon 
which ftnch ^tore is set by aroatenni and collectors, 
and which, for color, fire, and transparency, has 
never been equalled — mnst be regarded as a secret. 
It seems, however, erroneons to ascribe to any pe- 
culiarity of manipulation in the manufacture, the 
superiority of tone which characterises the Cremo- 
neee instrnroents, seeing that the rnles adhered to 
in their construction have been made quite clear to 
observant and thougrbtful masters of the craft by 
means of disjointed specimens; and experience 
teaches os that modern instruments constructed on 
similar principles, would, in the course of time, 
equal them In tone, and facile tone production. The 
chief difficulty with which the modern violin man- 
ufacture has to contend, is one which, unfortunate- 
ly, it has to some extent Itself engendered, and 
which arises from the fact that it cannot raise it- 
s< If to any real importance, nor, consequently, to a 
lastintr and vigorous productiveness. 

During the hundred years which have elapsed 
since the decline of the claseicsl violin manufacture 
in lUly, new instruraente have continuously been 
produced ; but can they be considered to fill the irsp 
which the Italians have left ? This may reasonsbly 
be doubted. It is not to be denied, that, amongst 
these resnlts, there is much that Is excellent ; but, 
on the whole, the period hss been one of experi- 
ment. A leading; principle has been wantinir. like 
the well preserved tradition which the old Italian 
masters aohered to, the whole time. Many Ihoujorht 
to roako them better, and deviatcKd from the rij^bt 
path ; and, moreover, a method was discovered of 
imitating thefrreat Italian masters, and instrtmients 
were prepared which, unlike those that had once 
left their hsnds, had the appearance of Italian vio- 
lins of a hundred years old and more. In a worn-out 
and even damaged condition. In order to make 
these new productions simllsr to the old ones in 
delicacy of tone and easy intonation, it was the ens 
tom to reduce the thickness of back and belly, to 
macerate, or artifidallr dry the wood, whereby the 
instrument was robbe<i of its power to sustain for 
any length of time the violent shakinar to which, as 
a resonating body. It was subjected by the vibra- 
tions ; In consequence of which, the tone of such in- 
struments gradually deteriorated. In this manner, 
the new instruments fell into disrepnte, not except- 
ing those that were well and scientifieslly made, 
and the demand for well-preserved instruments from 
the inheritance of the Italianti became consequently 
crreater and more excbiRive. But how much lonorer 
will this continue t Even bow instruments, how. 
e\er great their durability when carefully UMcd, 
must eventually yield in time, and accident and ig- 
norance hasten their destruction. It now appears 
to he high time to make a further efforl Here it 
may be remarked, in order to avoid miftonderstAnd- 
ing, that no reference is intended to the instruments 
in ordinary demsnd, the proviaion in this respect 
Already suflicing, but rather to perfected instru- 
ments, snch as one required for higher solo perform- 
ance and chamber music. Concernin^f the method 
which is to be followed in their construction, no 
doubt need exist, after the many fruitless experi- 
ments and enquiries. There is nut one way of at- 
taining to the desired end, which is, to follow in 
the footsteps of those of the old masters who have 
left us the best exsmples with resrard to the choice 
of wood, form, construction, and finish, whereby it 
is not prohibited — nay, it is desirable— to make in 
the minor details such sUerations as the develop- 
ment of violin virtuosity and the higher pitch of 
the present dsy have rendered necessary. The un- 
avoidable self-denial which will be required of the 
makers mnst be met by the confidence of the pur- 
chasers, for supply and demand stsnd in the most 
intimste relations to one another ; where the one 
relaxes, the other must also fail. 

For these reasons, the propagation of correct 
views concerning the violin mannfacture, and its 
development, hss also a practical side ; indeed, it is 
the inevitable condition supposed in raising it again 
to that elevation which, atrangely enough, It occu- 
pied at a time when the demand for perfect instru- 
ments was neither so extensive nor intensive by far 
as it is at the present day.* 

• In order to avoid an accusation of pla^arlsm. I may 
here be allowed to remarlc, that, in my report concerning 
the orehestral Instrnments m the Paris Exhibition of 
1S8B (the twenty-se? enth book of the official reports of 
Austria), I have already glTen to the world. In a nK>re ex- 
tended form» my views upon violin manuAicmrs. This 



Snch was the Intended object of the show of Cre- 
monese Instrnments which, at my Indtation, wss to 
have formed part of the plan of the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion. Assisted by a material such as is otherwise 
unattainable, the idea was to lay before the most 
celebrated instrument-makers and musicians, and 
such physicists as had sifted and led to the solution 
of debateable questions in this province, the Instru- 
ments thus collected, illustrating the development of 
the classical violin manufacture as a whole, and in 
its various schools and masters; and, at the same 
time, ss far as might be possible, to clear up the stiU 
so obscure history of this branch of art, and Its rep- 
resentatives. This special collection did not take 
place, though not, fortunately, because of any diffi- 
culties which existed In the nature of the undertak- 
ing ; therefore, one need not rellnqnish the hope of 
seeing, sooner or later, under more favorable oir- 
cumstances, the realisation of the Idea. 

Although based upon no great selection of instru- 
ments, a reference to the progress, and to the part 
which Individual masters, or whole schools, have 
taken in it, is attended with considerable unoertain- 
ty. Being unable to comprehend the g|eneral oo- 
herency, people are not in a position to judge oor^ 
rectly of cause and effect Hereby is not be over- 
looked the fact, that instruments which proceeded 
from one and tlie same workshop were not always 
equally good or well fini;»hed ; even masters of mln- 
br repute have turned out magnificent specimens ; 
while on the other hand, the Coryphni have some- 
times fallen behind their usual excellence In some 
point or other. If we make the peculiarities which 
we observe in any one instrument which happens to 
be at hand a matter for generalisation, errors become 
naturally unavoidable, and representations made 
after this manner by pretended authorities who wish 
to appear more learned than they really are, find a 
ready circulation, and, after a time, become difficult 
to eradicate. Lastly, a general terminology is neo- 
essary. In order that the same ideas may always be 
expressed in the same language. In all these re- 
spects it sppears hardly possible to dispense with 
special exhibitions of Gremonese instruments. Dif- 
ferent is it with the superficial history of the violin 
mannfacture, inasmuch as this Is reflected in the 
lives of its representatives, and In the results of an 
active trade. Here, at least, the material fbr a fut 
ure erection may be oollected. The following re- 
marks concerning the province to be explored may 
serve as a guide. 

The original form from which the violin and oth- 
er instrnments of the same family ; viola, violoncello, 
and contra-bass — are derived, is very simple, and is 
fonnd at the present day under the name of Omertl 
and Ravanastrom in India, and of Rehab or Rebeo 
in Java and Arabia. In all probability these In- 
struments — ^if, accordins; to our present Ideas, they 
merit the name — were introduced Into Europe un- 
der the many modifications of the original form 
which they had acquired amongst various tribes at 
the time of the migration of the Indo-Germanlo rac- 
es. Even now we find varieties of them In use ; 
for instance, the Ousle of the Serrians and the Rus- 
sian Goudok. To two, apparently, of these original 
types does it seem possible to trace back the origin 
of the violin, vis., to the Crwth of the ancient Brit- 
ons and the Rebec, which, without doubt, passed 
through Spain Into France. Centuries elapsed, 
however, snd a vast number of sometimes verr ex- 
traordinary transformations were necessary before 
the violin acquired its existins: form. Of these an- 
cient varieties we sre In possession of a compendi- 
ous pattern-list derived from oarviuflrs in old cnnroh- 
es and aketches in andent manuscripts. The viola 
was the instrument of transition, which In Its turn 
passed throuj^h many metamorphoses before It ao- 
quired a settled form. One can without dlfficnlty 
picture to one*R self this form of the viola ; fbr, by 
reason of the flat back, the, towards the neck more 
pointed then rounded body, and the broad sides, it 
Ipreatly re^mbled our eontra^bass, or the viola 
d*amour, which, by the way, threatens to become a 
rarity. Sometimes the sides were only curved, like 
those of the guitar, in intimato assoclstioa with 
voices to accompany which, they came more and 
more Into use. Violss were divided into four kinds, 
vis:, treble,- alto, tenor, and bass violas, which were 
held during performsnce either at the shoulder or 

report has been most freely quoted from by Hiaelnthe 
Abele, in bis work, Mt VMin^, vrlthoutthe aeknowledj;- 
inent which he accords in other inatances. Wbole pat;es 
are oltnl Terbally from my pamphlet, and have in part 
been reprodneed In other worlcs bearing his name, un- 




tie circulated edlectlon, has not become well known in 
musical circles. 
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between the knees— hence the term *' shonlder tIo- 
lin " (Viola di Spalte, Viola di Braccin. the onann 
of the German word, Brat«ehe), and ** knee riolin ** 
(Viola da Gamba). The baas ri'^la alone, which 
still exists in a but slightlr modified form, as the 
contrabass, was played, like this iostmment, in a 
free positioB. 

n. 

The mannfkctnre of tIoTs of the old sort continued 
for a eoDstderable time after the new model for tIo- 
lins, Tiolas, and violoncellos, had been introduced, a 
proof that the flat whizzing tone, which neeessarfTj 
resulted from its outer Ibrro and inner structure, in 
which often the Indispensable bass-bar was wanting, 
continued to be admired for a long time, before the 
clear, brilliant, powerful and sonorous tone of the 
new instruments usurped the monarchy. 

Although Galileo, in his " Dialogues,^ sap^'*The 
Tiolin, and the bass or TioloBcello, were invented by 
tke Italians— perhaps by the Neapolitans (?)," stfll 
the statement is ooen to doubt In ancient tiroes 
Eaglaad displayea great activity in the production 
of instruments played whh the bow ; at the same 
time seeking out, and renumerating freely, perform- 
ers upon the violin and viola. Is it not possible 
that the metamorphosis from the original tow in- 
struments to the violin took place in that country T 
Further,, it b by no meana improbable that the vio- 
lin was introduced fnto Italy from Germany ; for 
there were masters whose names hint at a German 
extraction by whom the manufacture of the violin 
proper was first cultivated in Italy. The history of 
ancient concmeroe is in both countries too obscure 
to admit of positive proof of this. It Is nevertheless 
certain, thai the oldest known violins were made in 
lUly. 

It has bten customary, hitherto, to regard Bres- 
cia as the eradle of the Italian violin manufacture ; 
but, while this opinion was based upon Gaspar da 
Salo (circa 1660-1610), it was Incorrect. Later en- 
quiries, to which a violin bearing the name ** Joan. 
Kerlino, 1449," |^ve rise, proved that a maker of 
that name had lived in BreMrfa ; whereby the above 
opinion received a justification. On the ot her hand, 
lk>logBa must be accredited with the honor of hav- 
ing Men tlie eradle of a branch of human art indus- 
try which, in its productiveness and constantly 
progressive development, was no less wonderful , 
for from this town a master, known hitherto by the 
name of Gasparo DuilToprugcar, sent forth — from 
the year 1611, upwards — a series of violins no less 
remarkable for tneir technical ezeeUence than for 
their external beauty. 

Simultaneously with Bologna, both Mantua, Ve- 
rona, and Venice furnished bow instruments ; but, 
from specimens which have been preserved in mu- 
seums, these appear lo have principally consisted of 
viblaa of the ofd epecies. 

Towards the middle of the 16th century, the vio- 
lin manufacture in Breacia, under Gaspar da Salo, 
came again to the fore ; and it also took firm roet 
in Cremona, through Andrea *Amati, who was the 
progenitor of a highly celebrated family of violiu 
makers which flonrisiied throughout four genera- 
tions. 

Brescia adheres, in the principles of construction 
and external elaboration, to the line laid down by 
DuilTopnigcar ; but Cremona, although starting from 
the same point, strikes out an independent path : 
so, at least, under Antonius and Hieronymus, sons 
of Andrea, and Nicholas (bom 1696, died 1684.) son 
of Hieronymus. The forms become ennobled, and 
sometimes considerably smaller, the breasts are 
more arched ; and. at the same time, the purely ex- 
ternal ornamentation is dispensed with, while par- 
ticular attention is given to the choice of wood and 
varnish. The tone is distinguished more by sweet- 
ness than grandeur. The reform brought about by 
Amati was adopted more or less by the rest of the 
violin makers. Cremona was» from this time, the 
chief seat, and the high school of the violin manu- 
facture. Even Bresaa relinquished by degrees its 
pecttliaritiea ; and the last maker who honorably 
ref^resented this town, Johann Baptw Ruger, of 
Bologna, was educated in the school of the 
Amati. 

But the ideal of the violin was not yet attained 
to. That was leserved for Antonius Straduarins.f 
who, like Amati, sprang from an illustrious Cremo- 
nese family. A pupil of Nicholas Amati, he fol- 

t The names of the various masters mentioned in this 
sketch, are, for the most part. Latinised; this change 
having, Qsomlly, been underuken by the masters them- 
selves. Therefore, for Antonius may t>e read Antonio; 
Hieronymus— Oeronlmo; Guameriua— Gnamerl, or 
Gnamerio; Stradaarlus— SCraduari, or Biraduarlo, etc., 
etc.— W. B. Ik 



lowed at first in the footsteps of his mw4er : but 
soon struck out into new paths, in his endeavors to 
attain to perfection : and these endeavors occupied 
him more than half of his lone life— he was born in 
1644, and died in 1787~until, at the turn of the 
century, he attained to his ideal— sweetness and 
grandeur of tone combined with perfection of form. 
It is generally imagined that Stradoarius created 
something entirely new ; but, in my humble opin- 
ion, all the properties which distinguished his in- 
struments from those of earlier perioda, were al- 
ready in existenof*. but were greatly scattered ; and 
to him fe due the merit of having, with great pene- 
tration, selected everywhere that which was the 
best, and united it into one harmonious whole. He 
had a large number of pupils, and a still greater 
number of imitators ; and some of them prodneed 
such excellent specimens, that, doubtless, at the 
present day, many instruments are falsely ascribed 
to him. He did not, however, occupy the position 
of master of the period in the same degree as did 
Amati, before him. 

His most distinguished disciple, Joseph Guame- 
rins (born 166S, died about 1746), called dd Getu, 
after the trade-sign which he adopted to distinguish 
him from a cousin of the same name— adhered, in 
the main, to his master^s precepts, but differed from 
him so greatly in some particulars that thc^r instru- 
ments cannot well be confounded. Unlike his mas- 
ter, who consistently strove to attain to his ideal, 
and on doing so, faithfully adhered to it-— his ideaa 
were irregular, and so, consequently, were his pro- 
ductions. Sometimes he turned out Instruments 
which were equal to the most perfect creations of 
Straduarius — ^nay, are considered by many to be 
better. Paganini's favorite violin was a Guameri- 
us. Sometimes his productions were so inferior, as 
regards choice of wood and finish, that one is tempt- 
ed to deny their srennineness. Guamerius found 
imitators here and there, but he does not ^pear to 
have educated any pupils. According to a tradi- 
tion, he ended his life in a prison. 

At the time that Andrea Amati ibnnded the new 
era, the manufacture of violins was earried on In 
several other towns besides Brescia and Cremona. 
But it was owing to the impulse which the works of 
Nicholas Amati and Stradnarins gave to It that it 
began to spread. Like a tree that grows In good 
soil, and to which Heaven sends showers and ann- 
shiae, so It sent forth its shoots snd branches In all 
dlrectiona. In roost of the large towns of Northern 
Italy it had a seat ; and, next to Cremona, It at. 
tained to the greatest importance In Venice and Mi- 
lan. From Northern Italy, It passed through Flor- 
ence and Rome, to Naples and Pislerroo. Altoeeth- 
er, as far as I have been able to ascertain, the 
independent makers numtered about two hmdred. 

rro be Continued J 
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Hew York Qnitorio BotMj. 

BACB, OLITCK, AKD ■UBMSi. 

The third concert of the Oratorio Society of New 
York, which took place at Steinway Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, Marcn 16th, gave os an excellent per- 
formance of a very serious and impressive style of 
music in the form of a Cantata, *' Actus Tragicus,* 
by Bach : selections from Gluck's Orp^nu, and "EIn 
I>eutsches Requiem," by Job. Brahms. The Cantata 
and Requiem are similar In form, both consisting 

f>rincipaily of choruses interspersed and, at times, 
nterwoven with solos, and founded upon scriptural 
texts. It is not uninteresting to compare the work 
written in 1710 with the mooem Requiem. In both 
there is visible in the music the same fidelity to the 
sentiments expressed in the texts ; but while In the 
one the voices are accompanied only by the plaint- 
ive tones of violas, violoncellos and basses, with two 
flutes, to which Robert Franx added two clarionets 
and two bassoons, the other has an aceompanlmeot 
of a full modem orchestra ; in the one we have a 
natural ingenuity, combined with that eaay, flowing 
simplicity of style so characteristic of the great 
roaster Mich ; in the other, a strong individoality, 
united with an immense elaboration of detail ; in 
both we find much deep feeling and a great variety 
of expression, notwithstanding the apparently som- 
bre subject The Cantata opens with a " Sonatina* 
for the modified orchestra, which is extremely sweet 
snd tender, and of aubdu«d tone. The first chorus, 
in canon form, " God's time is the best and surest," 
breathes a spirit of perfect trust and cheerful oonfi- 
dence. It ia followed by a pathetic tenor air, " O, 
Lord, so teach us to rememoer,** which leada to a 
Vivact for bass, "Come, order thy house." The 
next chorus for alto, tenor and bass, " It is tha law 



of old, man. thou mn«t perish," possesses Immense 
pow^r. It Is written in oanon form, and its deep, 
siiraring emotion is interrupted by a chorus of tfie 
soprani, " Yea, come, my Jesus, come," of which the 
perfect peace and content forms a charming contrast 
to the solemnity of the first theme ; these two mo- 
tives alternate, and finally the movement doses with 
the touching strain for the sopran{,gradaslTy de c r eaa - 
insr in strength of tone. No. 6 is "n air for the alto 
full of pathos and resignation : "To thee, O, Fath- 
er-" No. 7, an air for bass : " This day. shah tho« 
be with me in Phradise f this is a florid passage, 
which accompanies a choral of beantlful eftetL for 
the alti : ** With peace and Joy shall I depart ^ th* 
solemn strains of the ehoms mingling with the met* 
ody until *his ceases, and the choral alao gradually 
dies away, bringing out Into full relief t£i loyooa 
burst of the hymn of praise, for the full aborna : 
" All glory, land and praise," which ends In a mag- 
nificent fbgue, forming the close of this poetloal and 
stirring composition. Miss Drasdil sang her beau- 
tiful solo with deep feeling. Mr. Henry Brandela 
was leas successful in his tenor air, while Mr. Stod- 
dart, upon whom devolved the greater part of Iba 
solos acquitted himself remarkably well. 

The first selectioa from Gluck's Orp^ttu was the 
gniiul Scene fbr solo and oborost in which the com- 
bined eflbrta of Miss Drasdil, the really good choroa 
and the fine orchestra produced a highly s u cc c as f ol 
effect This was followed by the ** Daooe of ^^VPf 
Spirits," a graeeful picture ef peaee and tranquilli- 
ty, and the famous ''Air of Orpheus*—" I have lost 
my Bnrydioe," sung by Miss Draadil, to whose mel- 
low, sympathetic voice It s eemed to be ao well •- 
dapted. The Reauiem, by Brahma^ begfna- fm ao 
exceedingly simple, though noble and efevaited style 
with the words " Ressed are they that go mourn- 
iuflT," for full ehoma, and is sH off by many beauti- 
ful passagea, which arise from the use of pleasing 
harmonic changes and the introdnotiooof old bymos^ 
With the words "Seed in sorrow," tho composer 
rises to stirring and even pictmreeqoe tooo-painting, 
though it is rather too long drawn out This db- 
scrifSive form is continued in the 8d chorus, begin- 
ning with '* Behold, all flesh is grass." but grows 
weak in the eourae of a rather too minulo aootans- 
platioB of the text A very pisasani impre asi oa is 
made at the words^ "until lie reoeivea the rains of 
the morning and evening ahowera," and ** eternal 
gladness" is very charaeteristieally deeeribed Tba 
third movement, "Lord, make me to know," is Intro- 
dnoed by an effective, thooffh al tJnass sentimental 
baritone aolo^ to wUeb tlie dioms respoiMK sentenee 
for sentence, until we are led into a ooloeeal fi^^ne, 
wonderfbl as an ingeniooa m as t e rpi e e e In coonter- 
point. One of the most lovely parte in tlie whole 
work is the following movement : "■ How lovely is 
thy dwelling place," for chonis» in which the senti- 
meats of longing and rejoicing e x p r e s se d in the text 
find a fltting and I m rmo o ioua e x pre asi oD in the umi- 
sie. Na B^ " Te now are sorrowfal," for somr n no 
solo^ with ehoms, hi>lds na spell-boand with ila 
charming developroemt of the UMwhin» tbema^ prin- 
eipally where it ia taken up in an idea Y i aed and com- 
forting form by the tenorsw Tlie solo is b sa n t i fnlly 
intsrwoven and verr eflbetive. Na • is dscidedly 
the grandeat of all the mofreaaents, and in its trinniDh 
In the victory over death Ibrms tlm ettmax to toe 
work. Of g re a t eflect is the repetition of the words, 
" Grave; where is thy sting Y" rising in tone stench 
repetition, until the Ftague "Lord, tboa aH woethy," 
bnngs the pari to a ckwe. 

Tbe hMt ehoms. No. 7. " Bfessed am tiie foithfnl," 
must be rigarded aa an anti-dironx ; atiU tha happy 
peaceful sentiment pervading its tone cannot booon- 
sldered inconsistent with the state ol mind inspired 
by the hearing of a work at onoa so aleratiag and 
sympatlietict. H. D. 

—Jfaa; TVadSr JKnPs. 



Slnsual Corrtsponl^tntt. 

Onciioo^ Mabcb 2a It was not my intention in 
my last letter, to claim Ibr Misa Riv^ absolnta su- 
periority, sithough I have heard thia done by cx- 
eellent moBleiansL Hem, as yon know, I gtvn my 
own opinions and impmMion% which in the present 
case wflire: that in point of refineroent BSssipoff Is 
perhaps superior, although no* so mueh so as any 
one would suppose who had not beard them on the 
sams pianos ; while in point of breadth and vigor of 
conception, Miss Rlv6 is decidedly superior. As to 
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ieehdqut there ii little to choose. Sometimes I 
thiek oiifl is better; sometimes the other. And fln- 
•llj OB this pert of It, I oiler this oploion after 
beering them both in something lilce fifty pieces. 
There are some things cnrioas ebont EssipoflTs play- 
ing. Why is it, I would ask any one that can an- 
swer, that while she fascinates yon so» her audiences 
do not increase T Why is it that one finds oneself 
more disposed to crlUdse the more one heart her ? 
M ise Riv4 is certainly a more magnetic player, at 
least in the opinion of meet of my acquaintances. 
And I know fhMn experience that her art grows on 
yon as yon hear more of her. To b«) perfectly hon- 
est about it, I think they are both great artists. 

Now in regard to Miss RiT4*s influence in elevat- 
ing the standard of piano playing, I wish to explain 
a little. I tnppoee erery artist that plays here does 
•omethlog to raise the stsndard. How mnch, de- 
pends about equally on wkai they play, how they 
play, wktr€f and before h&w manjf. Now as to the 
what, I place Miss Riv4 ahead, her programmes em- 
bracing mere of the important works which must l>e 
brought forward by such artists If at all. Second, 
as to the how, she certainly plays well enough not 
to disgrace the works. Her U^nique is immense, 
and whatever she plays she plays with finish. 
Third, she has played in all the musical centres, and 
far besides. At the end of the season Essipoff will 
bave given one hundred concerts ; Miss Rlv6 will 
then have given nearly three hundred. The Rlv^ 
audiences will average larger, very much larger, I 
think, owing to her having played in so many large 
concerts. She has played before six thousand peo- 
ple In this city in one week. Besides this, as I 
pointed out before, she has gone far beyond where 
EssipoiTs manager can afford to take her. She has 
played as far up in Wisconsin as Rlpon, and m far out 
in Iowa as Boone (half way across the state.) And 
in all these places she plays Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, and Lisst In Burlington, 
Iowa, not long since, she had two Beethoven sona- 
tas on the programme, the " Appassionata " and 
that in E flat, op. ST. There was a large boarding- 
school delegation present that desired her to change 
the E-flal Sonata for the " Moonlight," But as she 
never changes numbers on her programme (except 
or illness) she added the " Moonlight" Now I say 
that an artist who will do this, in a place like Bur- 
lington, where there are no axes to grind, and at 
the same time play the pieces so that the audience 
enjoy them, or Ihink ikeyenjojf them (which amounts 
to the same thing). Is doing a great deal to elevate 
the standard of piano playing In this country. • If 
anyone else is doing more, I would take It as a fkvor 
lo have her or him pointed out te me. In other 
words, my observations were calculated from the 
meridian of Chicago, and not from that of Boston. 

The Beethoven Society gave Verdi's '* Manzoni " 
JUqwUm last Thursday night in Plymouth church, 
with Mr. Eddy at the organ. The solos were taken 
by Mrs. Thurston, Miss De Pelgrom, Mr. Bergstein 
and Mr. Dexter. In my opinion Mr. Bergstein 
carried off the honors. The tenor went dreadfully 
off the key, and Miss De Pelgrom indulged in the 
modem tremolo infemaU, made by vibrating with a 
lower pitch, which in concerted music has a pleas- 
ing influence upon the harmony. Some of her voice 
Is very fine Indeed. Mrs. Thurston is a painstaking 
and careful singer. The chorus went altogether 
belter than at the previous concert, so much better 
as to make the present performance enjoyable, al- 
thoagb it still lacks in purity of Intonation, sym- 
pathy of voices, and finish in the shading. The di- 
reetor. Mr. Wolfsohn, has worked very hard, and I 
had no idea he would be able to make them sing so 
wen. Still If he wishes to come up to a high stan 
dard of choral work, it will be necessary to adopt 



and enforce strict rules in regard to attendance at 
rehearsal. In my opinion their training Is radically 
defective in regard to recuring pure intonation. I 
do net see how striking a chord false, fifty times, is 
going to bring it true, ever. Bat the Beethoven 
society seems to rehearse on a theory of this kind. 
I must accord them another credit, and that is that 
they seem to have learned from iM^kte Journal or 
some other paper, that they have a leader, and at 
the present concert they watched the fttflon relig- 
iously, Mr. Eddy did his part splendidly, — at least 
I hope he did, I saw nothing wrong about itw As 
to the music, I can only say that it has a great deal 
of dramatic force, and In its texture seems to me 
much like soene-palnting (as one of the papers here 
has called it) I heard it with interest 

Mr. Wolfsohn is about to commence a series of 
eighteen historical piano recitals. They sell the 
programmes at SOcts. If I can beg a copy I will 
send yon one. It is too much trouble to copy them 
all out. 

We had the Ole Bull troupe last week with Miss 
Thursby, Miss Martinex, Tom Earl, and Mr. S. 
Liebllog the young pianist Of course I need not 
say that we found Ole Bull the same amiable old 
fraud as ever. Miss Thursby I like extremely, all 
but her tremolo. Miss Martinex, I begin to like 
better than before. They say she Is really improv- 
ing very much. Certainly she sang delightfully at 
these concerts. But she did sing " O mlo Fernan- 
do " again, or at least it was on the programme. I 
would almost rather hear Bro. Sankey sing "What 
shall the harvest be " than to hear " O mio Fernan- 
do" all the time. 

Mr. S. Liebling is a younger brother of our Mr. 
Liebling, and seems to be a very fine pianist I 
hope to liear him again, and then will write more 
at length. 

We had also Miss Emma Abbott. I cannot say I 
was disappointed in her singing. It was about what 
I expected. The voice is poor, the method bad, 
and the article conception false. For some reason 
I cannot say thst I like her singing. Her clothes 
and diamonds were very fine. I never l>egrudge 
praise where I can conscienUously give it — On 
looking it over, this seems a little severe. .Let us 
say then, that Miss Abbott is a person who has 
worked hard to rise, and is such a concert-singer as 
will please many. 

A set of Popular Concerts at 26 cts. admission, 
has begun at Hershey HalL The programme of 
the first one was the following, and It was played 
beautifully. 

1. THoinCNo.S Uoaaxt 

1786—1191 
Allegro— Andante srasloeo— Allegro. 
Ifegsrs. H.CUrenoe Kddy, W. Fehl and X. 
Btohbelm. 
a. a) " The Wanderer's Nii^t Song,** Op. 48. 

No. 6 Rubinstein 

h) - The May B^lls and the Flowers.*' Op. 

a, Mo. 6 Mendelssohn 

1«»>1M7 
Miss Once A Hllti and Mrs. Sara B. Hershey. 

5. TrIoinD, No.4 Haydn 

17»-18O0 
Allegro— Andante— Allegro ma dolce. 

4. a) *« Bride Bens,*' Ro«ekd 

»)<« The Flower Old,** Bevlgnanl 

Miss Grace A. HUts. 

6. Trio InDfOp. 70, No. 1 Beethoven 

1770— IS37 
Allegro vivace e con brio— Largo asssi ed 
eeprssslTO— Presto. 

Meanwhile I am, Tonn, 

Dm F M T SOHua i a . 

(Condnded fjrom Vol. zzxn, page 418.) 

Kbw Tobk, Maboh 18. The second part of the pro- 
gramme contained the best Symphony [\f]ot modem 
times, one of the vary few which art worthy to go down to 
poaterity in company wiUi the wMfci of Beethoven and of 
fiehumann. This Is the '< Forsst " Symphony, the *< Im 
Walde *' of Raff. We remember some four or Ave per^ 
formaaoes of this work In Kew York, but It has been 
playedby no means so frequently as It deserves to be 



heard. It is fall of fresh, vital themee and poetic fan- 
cies, the offspring of nothing short of genius, while In 
point of instrumentation It is a mlrade. Eaff Is par «a»- 
tettenee *he master of all the resources of modem or* 
cbestratlon. What the earlier oompoeers would have ac- 
complished witb such resources cannot be told, but Raff 
has the means and the skill to make a marveiloua tone- 
picture and that he has done. 

The Symphony Is divided into three parts ; but another 
Is obtained by subdiridhig the second part, so that there 
are really four separato movements In classical form. 
The first Is an Allegro entitled - Daytime— Imprsesions 
and Bmottons.'* This opens boldly with a pbnwe for the 
horn, and suggests rather than Imltotes the thousand and 
one sounds which are heard by the lover of nature In the 
heart of ^he forest. The second movement Is entitled 
•«TwUight." It begins with a Reverie Pargo] for the 
strings, broken by recitative passages for bore and clar- 
inet, and leads finally to the "Danceof Wood Nymphs,**^ 
a brief and beantlfnl soherso, not unworthy of Mendels* 
sohn. of whose music we are reminded ; not that this Is in 
imitation of his style, but because the narrow vein of 
fairy music was wdl nigh exhansted by Ids skill. 

The third part (or fourth movement) of the Symphony 
is entitled "Night." It contains three episodes, first: 
night In the forest; seoond: ** The entrance and depart- 
ure of Fran HoUe and Wotan;" third: "The break of 
day,*' which is suggested by the Introduction of remlnls- 
censes of the first movement and which brings the sym- 
phony to a fitting close. 

In this movement we hear the quiet murmur of night 
In the forest, broken anon by the approach of the wild 
hunt, which comss rushing by and which Is heard passing 
and repassing at Intervals throughout the night, until 
finally the tramp-tramp of the wild huntsman dies away 
In the distance to be heard no more, leaving a stillness 
which Is almost oppressive, until there comes the UtUe 
breese which Is felt just before dawn, and then, with full 
orchestra, the break of day. 

It was a pririlege to hear such a work, and a greater 
privHegs to hflar snch a performance as Mr. Thomas 
gave. It was not enoafh to perform the work fiuently 
and correcUy, giring dne heed to aU the directions of the 
composer; aU this was done as a matter of course; and In 
addition to a careful and finlsbed performance there was 
on the part of every player a refined peroeptioB of the 
trae meaning of each phrase of the music, as wdl as an 
accurate ooneeption of the entire work. All the mem- 
bers of the Thomas oroheetra are musidans as wdl as 
performers, and mudi of the excellence of tlkeir playing 
Is dne to this fact. 

A. A. O. 



OnsBUK, O., Maboh 19.— OberUn, as a musical centre, 
is not far behind many of her larger, and Eastern sis- 
ters, as the following pragrammes may evldeaoe. 

The first was presented at the first weekfy rehearsal of 
the Winter term of the Conservatory, by its members. 
The second at a public rehearsal of the same. 

I. 

Sonata, No. S, (ted and Sd Morements) Moaart 

Sonata, Op. 10 No. 1 (1st Movement) Beethoven 

Song— "The Wanderer.*' Fesca 

MIgnon and MIrehen, Op. 41, Nos. S and S Gade 

Sonata, No. 18, (ist MoTement) Haydn 

Aria— ''Und ob dir Wolke " from "Der Freischuts," 

— ^ - _ _ _ Weber 

Seherao and Rondo from Op. S, Ho. S Beethoven 

Ballade in Aflat Chopin 

Dnet-*< Were I a BIrdling Free,*' Schumann 

n. 

Overture to Magic Flnte (4hd8) Mosart 

Duet— ** With cheerful notes ^* Millet 

Sonata for Piano and Violin, No. 8, (1st movement,) 

String Quartet In O msj Haydn 

Aria from ElUah— •« It is enough,** Menddssohn 

Splnnerlled from Wagner*s ** Flying Dutchman,** 

liast 

Motet for ladles' voices Mendelssohn 

Concerto in D. for Piano and Orehes Moiart 

ted and 8d movements, with 4TiHlmia by 

Relnecke 
(The numbers of the Haydn and Mosart Sonatas are 
thoee of the liCbert Edition.) 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club were here on the 6th 
of Feb.f and veiy kindly tave a matln4e for the benefit 
of the Conservatory students, at which the fdOowIng 
programme was presented : 

Overture to « Preclosa," Weber 

Quartet, (>p. 18, No. 1.^ Beethoven 

var. Oonoertantes for Piano and 'Oello.Menddssohn 
Quartet, Op. 90, No. 1, (ted and 4th movements,) 

Rnbinstdn 
The prDgramme of the evening was a varied one, snch 
as is ordinarily given, but not what we had really hoped 
they would preeent to us. It ended with a sensdess Pot- 
pourri. Perhaps they are obliged to pUy those things, 
perhapenot, but we certainly hope they will be kind 
eboni^ to leave It off the next time. The Chib ate doing 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OP MUSIC. 



A Itood work In ftwukentiig * desire for better muvlo, bat 
tlieir reputation it strong; enongh to cMt offsnch works 
of darkneee. Tliis would be a beneflt, and a pleasnre no 
doabt, to tiieni. ▲ man eannot babltaally dn that which 
le on a low moral plan of action without haTinfC hb mor- 
al sensibUitiee blunted. ▲ man cannot often read that 
which la of low Uteranr merit and not have the edge tak- 
en off hit literary coneeience. Thills an acknowledged 
law In •rwy thing, and truer In art. In music. ▲ man 
eannot eontinually present to others that which Is re- 
pugnant to his artistic feding. that which is of *< low 
order in Art,'* without haTing his finer perceptions and 
feelings oorrsspondlui^y lowered. 

C D. 0« 
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Tht Wftgner TtMnL 

Mr. Fry«r*s formidable enterprise has certainly 
SQCceeded with the crowd. In Boston no less than in 
New Tork. For the week ending with March 81, 
our spadoos Boston Theatre was crowded every 
night {Are times.) and more than crowded at the 
Matin6e on Saturday. The three operas given were 
not of Wagner's new and thoroo^i^hly Wagnerian 
period ; they are not representative of the system ; 
they can still go by the name of '* Optrat," liot 
"Art-works of the Future " not "Dramatic Actions ;* 
In them there are dainty bits occasionally for the 
uneonvertod who still hanker after the flesh-pots of 
Egypt Lohtngrin was given three times, Tonn- 
hduMT and the Fhfing Dmiehtum each once:- all in 
German, by Oerman singers altogether, with an un- 
precedently large and splendid orchestra (for an 
American theatre), and all with a downright Oer- 
man strength and heartiness, a full swing and In- 
tensity of parfKMO and of will, which went fir to 
atone for many Imperfections and a too prevailing 
noisiness and ooarseness. wherein " Richard Is him- 
self sgstn ** and must be arraigned as instigator and 
chief sinner. Credit for the whole sucoem Is snrcly 
due to no one more Isrgely than to Herr Adolph 
Nbuckdorfp, who proved himself a Conductor of ex- 
ceptional ability and energy, Inspiring and control- 
ling all at every point 

Of the artiste In the chief roles one was a star of 
really rare lustre, two or three were excellent, the 
rest from fair to middling. The chorus as a com- 
mon thing was coarse and often out of tune. Mme. 
pAPPSSTBUM was the " star " aforesaid. With a so- 
prano voice of large compass, remarkable volume 
and intensity, with rare power of endurance, and 
considerable sweetness; by no means devoid of 
sympathetic charm for a soprano so " robust " (to 
borrow a term commonly applied to tenors) ; throw- 
ing herself Into each part with full fervor and slez- 
ing its individuality by a sure instinct — she united 
dignity and grace of person snd of msnner, partic- 
ularly fitting her for queenly characters like Elisa- 
beth and Elsa. She is indeed a noble singer, a 
good actress, and a fine figure in the gorgeous Wag- 
nerian tableaux. 

She was at her best as Elsa In tlie Loh^ffrin, by 
far the best of the three operas, and the best per 
formed (at least as we heard it given for the second 
time.) So far m yet persuaded (knowing the "Nib- 
elungen Trilogy ''^ only by multifarious report snd 
hearsay, and by study of Its theoretic principles of 
Art and of the strange librettos of the poet-compo- 
sei), we are inclined to regard the XoA^n^rrm, musi- 
cally, as the highest manifestation Wagner's genius 
haa reached. In it there is loftiness of purpose, a 
purity of aspiration which commands respect, and 
there is a certain nobility and courtlinass of style 
pervading It There are also melodies and frai^- 
ments of melodies, both solo and concerted, march- 
es and ensembles, which take the general ear. be- 
longing to the old fkmiliar dispensation, and which, 
together with the biasing pomp and splendor of ef- 
fect, constitute its chief bold on the average listen- 



er. Now jnst these elements, as we understand It, 
are quite eliminated and discarded from the full blown 
systematic " Art-work "of the newnesp. A ceremo- 
nial pomp aud blase and splendor, an intense sonor- 
ity, thrilling heralds' trnm|ieta and great instru- 
mVnts of brass, crowded harmonies (by no means 
always pure.^their Impurity disguised by the great 
gorgeous coloring) :— 4nls. it se<»ms to us is wherein 
lies the chiefest strength of Warner's music The 
high coloring, the massive Instrumentation, the re- 
dundant, impure harmony, the intense sonority is 
so persistent, that the " fairy Fine-Ear " who pre- 
sides over the cradles of the Moiarts and the Cho- 
plns, would either find it unendurable, or lose the 
exquisite fine sense under th«. cruel, long exposure. 
As rough physical labors harden the skin, and some- 
tiroes too the moral and Msthetle consciousness, so 
we cannot help apprehending a serious blunting and 
demoralisation of the musical sense, the " ear," In 
the young generation born into this strange phase 
of what its dlsdples call musical " progress." The 
sensitiveness to discord, to ugliness in tone-combi- 
nations, seems to be growing less and less. The 
young fanaiifo per la Uutictk Is " Iron-clad." ^Bnt It 
Is no time to go Into sll this now. 

In Lohenfprin^ another element of charm is ftrand 
in such tender love scenes (wherein melody is fiei 
yot difH^rded) as that in the Bridal Chamber of the 
second act Much -of this is truly beautiful and 
fine : snd It was finely snng both by Mme. Pappri- 
RXIM, and by the tenor, WianRrnATH, whose Lohen- 
grin througliont was more than respectable. — ^Then 
there comes in the mystical element. — the peculiar 
melodic motive and «rial accompaniment which ap- 
pears In the dream of Elsa, in the " Swan Song,** 
and In every allusion to the knight and to the Holy 
Grail. This has a certain charm for a time, though 
we oonfess it gradually palls upon us. — Incidentally 
there are some fine touches, we may say, of genius, 
which transport the elaborate artificial work for the 
time being into the more simple world of true Im- 
aginative spontaneity. Sncn Is that fresh little 
scene where after the dark and brooding night scene 
of Ortrud and Telramund. and of Ortrud and Elsa, 
warders come out upon the battlements snd an- 
nounce the dawn of aay with slognlarly blithe and 
stirring trumpet strains. And again. In a much 
grander way, at the gathering of the clans In the 
beginning of the last act, where they march in from 
various quarters, each preceded by Its own ringing 
corps of trumpeters, and the stnpendons fortissimo 
of tne great orchestra binding it all Into one ; this 
would be indeed glorious, wore there more intervals 
of rest between such stentorian appeals.— On the 
other hand there Is a deal of nglv music, such as 
that which preludes and accompanies the evil spir- 
its, Ortrud and her huHhand, and much that Is aull 
and tedious in their long ill tempered dialogue, and 
also In all that precedes the climax of the first act 
The Ortrud of Miss Clara Pkrl was fair.^by no 
means eqnsl to that of Annie Cary ; she has rich 
low tones, but the upper voice is thin. Herr Prbus- 
sm, the Telramund. Is a restless and uneasy actor, 
but has a powerful bass voice which he um^s well. 
Herr Blum, as the Emperftr, appeared to fair ad- 
vantage with his commanding figure and his telling 
baritone voice. 

Tani^h&tuer pnived tedious in comparison witli 
Lohenffrin, But the wonderful spirit and precision 
with which the well known Overture was played set 
off an instantaneous elei trio battery of applause. 
The Elizabeth of Mme. Pappenheim was beautiful In 
song and action, while Herr Btsonopp was but ill at 
ease and lost In the part of Tannliinser. The Ven- 
us grotto scene was oare of scenic charms, and with- 
ont syrens, thongh Frau Venus sang quite well. — 
The one new thing to Boston was the early work, 
the Flffinff Dutchman, This has a truly l^wcinating 
story, which is its chief charm. Moreover, the liin- 
rio, much of it, might be anybody's — Marschoer's, 
Donisetti's, Verdi's, Meyerbeer's— ^being a potpourri 
of floating melodic commonplaces ; and yet on the 
other hand. It has musical monstrosities and coarse- 
ness — ^realisms, we suppose, of sailor life — which 
could be only Wagner's. The spinning choms. and 
a few other things, have charm. On the whole we 
fancy this was the opera that was enjoyed the most. 
— Next week Mr. Fiyer returns with even stronger 
forces, and will give us for the first time tha " Wal- 
kiirie," in some sense tranaportlng us to Bayrenth I 
Also Lokenorin, and — Heaven ip«nt they do it well I 
— FiPBUo.^aoed here in enrlona contrast I 
— Whether Wagnerism is to livo on as a new Art, 
of a kind not precisely mfuieat ; or whether, like a 
bad dream of a morbid period, it is U> cease altp- 
getlier from the memory and thought of mudcal 
mankind, is what time only can determine. 



Hanrard Hniieal AModatUm. 

The tenth and last Symphony Conoert of tha 
twelfth season took place on Thursday afternoon, 
March .29. with the following programme : 

1. Mllltarf f^jrmnhony. In O (Ifo. 11, B 1. of Brelt- 

kopfandHXrtel).... , Haydn 

Ada^o; Allegro— Allegretto— Minuet 



1. Tlolln Concerto, In D, Op. 6t 

rhetto— Rondo. 
DamroeciL 



Allegro— Larrli 
Dr. Leopold 



1. Overture to 81iakespeare*s*< As Ton Like Tt.** 

InF, Op.» J.K.Fnlna 

Andante espresslvo— Allegro vtvace. 
1. Bongs with Pinno-forte: 

a. An die Bntfemte Msndeiasota 

b. Relselied «« 

e. SeimlrgegriUst Seiiabart 

Charies R. Hayden. 
S. Overture: *' Becalmed at Sea and Prosperous 

Voyage,'* Mendelseolm 

The ip^nd feature of the programme was of conrsa 
the Violin Concerto of Beethoven, greatest of all 
works in this kind, and equal In length and eonae- 
quence to a ip^at Symphony. For once we heard 
the wkoU work. In all three movements ; viollnista 
here for a long time, longer than these Symphony 
Concerts have been In existence, have been singu- 
larly shy of more than the first Allegro, which In- 
deed Is the greatest movement very long, and an 
exacting, almost an exhaostiuf: task In itself. It 
was so admirably played by Dr. DAmoaoH,— tha 
distinguished Conductor of the Philharmonto and 
the Oratorio Society of New York, — as to make it 
on the whole the most memorable Item of thla win- 
ter's concerts. He has not to be sure, the broad, 
large tone of Joachim, but his tone is purity itself, 
sweet, musicsl, finely expressive, and abaolulely 
true In intonation even to the highest notes, to which 
this music often soars and there hangs poised like a 
bird half lost in the blue. He has the delicate art 
too of modulating the tone quality and color in an 
expressive manner. The whole rendering of the 
piece was earnestly and thoughtftilly oonceiyed and 
studied out snd though so subdued and free from 
all exaggeration of accent end all sentimentality, 
that some thought It cold, It was to us full of the 
truest finest feeling and appreciation. The delicate 
beauties of the LarffheUo were exquisitely brought 
out ; and the Finale (Btrndo) was made more of than 
we have ever heard throu(rh any Interpreter except 
Joachim. Dr. Damrosch played an elaborate Cs- 
denm of hla own In each of the three movements, 
which we found ingenious and interesting, and for 
the moat part true to th^ aplrit of the work and 
wrought slbeit somewhat fantastically, out of ita 
own fibre ; at all events they were extremely difli- 
cfrtt, especially the first one, and displayed hla vir- 
tuosity in a very brilliant manner, without compro- 
mising the artistic loyalty of the Interpretation aa a 
whole. Dr. Damrosch, alike by his performance 
and his whole appearance, so intelligent refined and 
artist-like, held the close attention of every one 
from the first note to the. last, and was recalled with 
great warmth of applause. Henceforth his appear- 
ance In Boeton will be sure of a warm welcome. 

So symphonic a Concerto was fitly preceded by 
one of the light, bright shorter Symphonies, of 
which Father Haydn has left us a rich store. This 
one In O is one of his best We think there is rea- 
son to be found in it to Justify the title " Militalre." 
When the AUegro sets in after the few bars of slow in- 
troduction, with that bright little motive in the high 

notes of fiute and oboe, do you not think of "When 
th<» little fifer hangs his head?" And all through 
the movement do you not seem to see the gnily unl- 
formed, trim ntnks marching off at quickstep in the 
clear morning sunshine on parade ? Simple as ita 
themes are, it becomes a perfect work of unpreten- 
tious Art in their development, and altogether fiss- 
clnatlng. The alower, statelier movement of the 
AlUgretto, too, is truly military, cerem6nial and 
grandiose, — not to speak of the g re a t crash and cli- 
max suggestive of battle in the midst of it And In 
the graceful Minuet and Trio, and in the Presto, we 
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h*Ta tha nerfitions «l tfa» eunp, the buoyint, oro- 
lew Mililler Ufa. The Symplionj for tha moat pirt 
MtM vail pUfcd, tboDf(h there was an nnwonlcd 
roughnesa and an uncertainty of pitch aomntlnie* In 
•onie of the vtnd initninient*, which wa coald only 
}tint tor on tha anppoattlon that they had 1»- 
la exhausted and demunllied bj a whola week'* 
Dnallnled blow-out in those Wiignrr Operu I 

■. Pilne'a freah and charminf Overture auffereil 
•omawhat n>oni tbe aama canae. a* well aa tnanffi- 
eleDt reheap-al, hnt waa evidently much enjuyed. 
HxTom'a lenor Toica haa pilned In pnwer iind 
mprorad la quality, and waa heard tu advan- 
tax« ii the ereat hall. Ho nn^ the almpin canlab- 
lle Bong uf Mendelsmhn " T.. the Absent One," Tery 
sweHly in ■ refined, eiiireaiive at} le. The 'Relae- 
lied,- wilh ita hurried wild accDrnpanlmant, (In 
wlilch the hnraeiaan, Hding thrnnch the wood* In 
the windy night, Wa " Fancy ontatrip hla cooraer" 
■od drtama lu ivaehinK hia beluved'a home, and of 
the tender pa*iionate reception, nntil ludd^nly the 
tenia of reality returna, and, aa the wind howla 
thnn]g;h the thicket, he haara an " old oak ' aay : 
'Where now, thoa heedleia rider t Thy dream 
hath led thee aitray 1") waa mora eidtlng, and giv- 
en with much dramatic [orcr. Schubert'i " Sel 
nirgtvHkiet" haa become a little hackn led, while 
Ita reaUeaa alternation of key randera the impreaalon 
■nl entirely aatlifactory. Itwaaanng with Feeling ; 
though the voice aonietlniea airerved from pilch. 
The accompanlmEnta were played by Ur. Diucu 
Hendelnohn'a " Heereaatille'^ Overture aounded 
beat nf the oreheatral))iecea, and with I la Jubilant 
termination, repreaenting the good ihip coming 
■af'ly and proudly Into port with eolora flying, 
•mid algnal rune and truDipeti. formed a fit conclu- 
■loB tn a aerlea of noble cancerta. 

Thia twelllh aeaion. we may aafely aay, faaa giv- 
en nnngual )(ratil)catiiin In nearly every number of 
ita ten pmgrammea, allli[>U);li they have offered com- 
paratlvelv little that waa altngetber new, vet much 
that faaa been heard too aeldu:n here, and all of a 
pure and aterling character. The concert* will on- 
dunbtedly go on anolher araaon. for It la no email 
encouragement Iq have come through ■ aaaaon tike 
the put, diaaatroua to moat oonoert enlM^rlaea, 
withoat pecuniary luaa. Thaae eoncarta ware da- 
•IgTied for permanaiice, and therefore the elementa 
of permanence, rather than aenaatlooal iroveltlea and 
nuhlona of a day, have been chiefly atndied in their 



at the worda: "Our oblldrei 
hearte," while the focn* becnmaa qnlta Rionnmeutat 
at the thoUKht: " And grateful marblea ralar.' The 
aimply martial and hemio choruaea are all quite 
atlrrina. much. In the vein n( Jiidv ilateahant. For 
gentle beauty and deep, quiet lentiment we may 
name anch clinrnaea aa : " How aoon our tow'ring 
hop« are croaaed I '' and " For ail thaae merciea.' 
There waa much to pralaa in the aolo ainglng. and 
id there waa eome that waa Inadequate. Pretty 
Mi*a Tnuaaav, ao freah and natural, with the fniah, 
iwoat Tuiee, — her Grat appearance In Oratcrio— 
ang the mntlc of Achaa (rnaeh of It, however, waa 
imitted) very beanlifully and with artistic, true ex- 
>ref8lon, allhongh ahe did not tieem to be In perfect 
lealth. and did not put ao mnch oriife Into her aoni; 
la we have heard her •ometlmea. Thia taat remark, 
however, cannot apply to her " Oh, had I Jnbal'a 
Lyre." which waa aplendldly delivered. " Hark t 
'tia the linnet' too waa charmingly anng. Juat auit- 
ing her liqnld, bird like voice. Miaa ADiLtina 
FHiLum waa thoronghly the arllat. ripe and true, 
in the melodlea of .Othnlel. " Place danger around 
ma" waaanperblvaung. And the Duet with Achaa 
WM beantifully dona. Ur- UAAa, the tenor, aang 
with awaet voice and reiined laata, but aeemed to 
have a cold and lack welsht and reaonanoe lor aonga 
of the heroic aualtty of Joahna- Mr. WaiviiiT.oQr 
grand baiao, did not a few thinga grandlv, vet he 
wu not at hia beat, ainging at lime* ao land that tha 
aubduad but quite important accompaniment waa 
loat " Shall I In Mamre'a fertile plain " waa given 
wilh a aoatained and noble gravity, on hla part; 
but the flowing chorda of the accompanlm»nt, quite 
aa cantabile aa the voice part, were played in ao 
tUutoto, or detached a manner, aa to mar the effect 
of the mneic aa a whole. (Thia aama ilaccala ha1>lt 
of the atringa waa alao annoylngly perceptible to 
many roulade paaaagea accompanjinn the choruaea. 
Ve believe It ia tlie rule in nrcbeatraito play InthU 
way when there ia no mark to the contrary; but 
should not inch deformillea be carefully provided 
BgainatT}— We have no doubt, moat of the ihort- 
coEulnga In the chorna sinking were dnc to the hur- 
ried and diatrnctinK preparation of w many thinga 
for the Trieuoial Feallval in May-— Julias Riel«. 
whoae additional accompaDlmenta were uaed, does 
not aeem to have done all that he might have doni 
by a great deal to make the werk oomforubly com 
plete ; many of the Arlaa atlll ahlver thinly olad. 



^ndd uid Hftjdn Sodetf . 

Baadel la Indeed refreahing after ■ wk 
of Wagner. And "Joahna," though nqt to be 
ranked witb bia two greateat nratorloa, " Ueadah " 
and " larael Ik EgTpt,' yet haa all tha Handellan 
trdtt, la nearly all the chornaaa and aavaral of the 
Alra, Id fait perfection ; n*r la Uis Handellau iaspl 
ration wauling. Coupling thaae recfKomaudations 
with Ua MoipwatlvB nutamlUarUy— alnca we have 
heanl It only once before— it be«Maaa juit bow, to 
tb« •iperienced oooeert-goer, more attracUva than 
lu Btora coloaaal brethren ; it ia not alwaya the 
Mgheat mountain that we eare to climb ; a ohange 
of view la aocnetlniaa mora to ni than height. 

We eonleaa to ■ keen enjoyment of JaAua on 
the evening of Eaatar Sunday. And that In aplta 
ol the (act that th* pertonnanee waa not on the 
whole to good aa that of laat year ; for (rrqaeotly 
the chorna faltered la attack, ao that, aa the parte 
oama aaverally In, a few notea of the phraae, the 
theme, were poet before you ht^rd a aound. Then 
too— prob*bly a reauit again of Ihe Wagnerian die- 
alpaUon,— the orehealra waa often 
!___ .. n„ (jj^ Couqnering Hero.' 



la and volcee, with Ihe 



of aoprano and 



Tna CioiUA, oar choioeat and almoat our yi 
eat chorua of mixed voloea, gave ila leoond cononrta 
(the aamc programme twice), In Bortlcnltnml Unlh 
on the eranlnga of Harcfa 19 and 11, Kr. B. J. Luia 
Director. The high degree of perfectlim in their 
alnglng at their first concert lurpriaed and dellshled 
na; thia time, thonch the programme was hardly " 
Inlerealiug aa the flrat one, the emcutlon aeeined 
ns equally. If not even more succeaalul. The cc 
rert opened very fitly with a Chorel by Bach, from 
the Faadon mnrio— uaed there aeveral timea with 
different harmony : — "Acknowledge me, my keep- 
er,' wbloh waa aung without accompaniment, In a 



the Lord Edward of the dialogue, did hii part in the 
moat aaUafaotory manner. 



I by a taw of the pnplla of Kr. Hcoo Laonuan 
lo not auppna* that we are at libertj to BwmlM 
a, bnt ban la what 4tt OifAuuaatM gave na ti 
hear: 
1. nratKovement, ftom Hnngarhu Mvaitlase- 

nent. 4baBda Bcbubart 

, I a. " Xt1nn*mna-' op. hKo. », Trala 

»■ U •BinieBleberbeA.-'op. W.ITo.l " 

1. Flrat Movenumt, fr. Ooncerto A mla.. .SetaumanB 
(Orchestral asoompanlnent tur a aeoond pUnn). 

. la. Valae.B Oat major Biff 

'■ \b. Bude. Dflalm^or miier 

B. Vart- ■ 




Br li:iiinMn'«Couecrto, and plijed It not onlv with iln- 
lai.< .> turhnlqne anit irflneiliaMe, but even wItb a poetic 
iL^viLt miolta meaDing, whleh at least auneiitef] tTie I- 
d-^i <,f eRain%. It waa ahe, loo. wbo plajed the Prelude 
ai.,l KLi;-iie of Bach and Ibe Etudes b^ Ctanpln. wKta 

aaiii" rtiip imprssalon. Anotlier ujajed tlie r-mlnorCon- 

&.-.I i I man wilh pleasure even after Ihe eonaummaierrn. 

. ,.... , ,.— -^ .- ._- ^_^. n... .-..p Yg^tg. 

■alguHl ae^uin'Ml Iw-neir 



It waa a child, apparentlf , 



', wfao pJaycn 



.- J* a child, apparel 

..r Rag uid tha Etude fir HII. . 

viulltr of louch, and an antlrelv clean anil flue 
tl'>n. vhlcb shnwed a mnslenl naiare nni mn 
tlironith IDT Idle sentlmenEallly and "pU;li>E ' 



other chornaaa were made re- 
markably eipreaaive. And how beantiFnl, bow 
grand, bow graphic, many of them are [ Take for 
graiKlear and lor ricboeiw of moUvea, Interwoven 
with (upreme contnpDBtal maate^, the opening 
one : " Ye Sana of laraal ; " how rfnetivaly cornea 
Inthe later aubJeot;."In Gllgal, and on 'Jorden'a 
hauha proclaim t ' For grandeur too, and (or vivid 



" To long poctaiitT we her* reoord ' — to-wit, the 
paaaaga i^ tha Joraan. So too, " Olory to Ood t . . 
tha pondarooi r«ln blla, ... the naUona tremble, 
- ,* ete, ; and " H^, mighty Joah- 



Then 

aoloa, (lira Gao. K. Hooraa. 
Mr. CaAa. R. Havdik) and Chorna This too 
aung very finely, particularly the grandly Imprea- 
alve chorna ; " For Hia la the Sea," and the aerinna 
minor chorna with aolo at the eloae. A cnuple of 
part-eongi by Dnermer ("Mornloff Wanderinga,' 
and "Thia Lovo la mnch like the Wind,') made a 
fi-aah and pleasant Impreaaion, being aung with aplr- 
It and prrclalott. aa did also Schumann'a quaint part- 
Boo,' " The Hn.ilh.' To aava the voice of Mlaa E. 
A. HoHravav, who waa anffering under a cold, and 
had a more Important taak before her, Ur. Hayden 
aang to great acorptance, Uendeleaohu'a "Anf Plil- 
geln daa Qeaangra vi 

atein; " Aof dein W 

One of the moat novel and delightful featarea at 
the concert wae tha ainging by Ura. Ipsanora num- 
ber (rf her native Daniali aonga. There waa aome- 
thlng vary freah and naive in the melodies them- 
aslvea, and they were beanlifully aung in a rich and 
muaical coatrallo TtAot. — The laat ni^d principal 

Peea of tlie evening, Uax Bruoh'a " Fair Ellen' 
BiMn SUn,'), waa an agroeable aurprlae to n*. 
"had hardly koight that the aieMwt Lueknow, 
.L- CI....L ,Q^j(B ikIiq heara the nsaoulng 



and the Seotok r 
Hlghlandara a^i a 
oftkeoldtaoe: "The' 






ipbella ara Mining.* ei 



oil i>i<'uure ui hearlnK him in pabllo,-wt (Tui 

A " WaffiMT Lazloos." 
Among the aonounoement* of Dew iMiokB In Lelp- 
■ig, appeara : " Ein Wsona Lkhook; WBrterbnch 
der nnh5flichkalt, enthaltend grebe, gehisalge u. 
verllumderlacbe AaadrQcke, so dsgegen den Uaia- 
v» RicsAao WAOXia. aelue Werke und s«ine An- 
hinger. von den Felndcn nn<l Sp6ltern gebraoebt 
worden Bind. Zur Qenillths-Ergotiongln mdaalBen 
atunden geaammelt von W. Tirraar. Pr. I H.^ 

Ur. H. T. Pink, In tha Lonilon Jfiaie-il Reeord. a 
thorough going Wagner organ, tranalatea this title 
aa followa: " A Wagner Leilcon or DicUoaary of 
Impoliteness, oonlaining cuarae. iBaDlting. spiteful 
and ealumiilona expraaalona, which have been oaed 
against R. Wagner, hia worka, and hla followara, by 
enemies and scoSera," and thuaprocoeda to deacribe 
ita oontente : 

The list la by no meana oomplete, aa we ouraalvaa 
have within the laat two or three yeara come acroaa 
a number orexpreaalnna deserving a plaoa In the 
" Lexicon." It would alad have been lesa eensatlon- 
al, though more useful, if tha reaaon for oenaun had 
been more frequently indicated. But aa far as It 
goes, the " Lexicon' la a curious study of humaa 
nature, and of German JDurnilUm tn particular. 
Liberty of the prssa In pulillcal matten is a boon 
not yet sranted to the Germani. thdr lata effurtato 
aeonre it having again preved unauccaaaful ; hut 
they make amenda by ailuwlng themselvea greater 
lilwrtiea in other mattera. All tl» peraonaT vilu. 

Crationa and anathemas wliich they would like to 
rl against political adviiniarlsa an thus reaerved 
for anme literary man or artiit whoae characler or 
prindplea they do not ailmlre. Some of tha expi 



istic ones, aa "Kataanjammer,' " Moodkalb,' "Oan. 
semarach,* " Ohrenierrelaaend,' are not translata- 
ble. On the other liand, aome of thoea oomiag un- 
der the head of aaroaatlo are not bad. Thus a Ber- 
lin paper announoed that "tha managar of tha rojal 
opera haa publiahed the following notice ; 'Mobudy 
!> compelled the hear the " Meiatsrdngtir ' twlsa, aa 
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capital pnnUhmgnt fiu bon aboliahad.' ' In *Uir 
of tha opinion of the merlta o( Hendalsaohn ex 
praaaad to Wagner's "Judaiam in Uuilc," U is inter- 
«atlng to knnw that Uendaiasohn io return oansld- 
arad Va^ar but a " taleDt«d diieUaitle.' Bo R. 
Schnnsann, la a Ietl«r dil«d IBBS. vmte, " Wagner 
la, If I may nipreas mysalf briafljr, not a good mu- 
sician 1 ha is daficiant in the senM for form and an- 
" The "gentleBsn of the praas" hare ei- 



bouatedl 



_ _ Majesty Richard the Firat,' the 

" Infallible music pope.' and " achah at Barreiith.' 
He haa bmo called a "charlatan," "ruffian.' "n/ant 
ItrribU' " fool," " rnuaial HeliofcabalDs," "awaflow- 
er of Java," dltta of Frenchman, "musical Laasaile," 
" mnsical Uakart," " mipritablr Bavaroit," " Baia- 
rian InnaWc,' " song murderef." " plsjriarlat of B»r- 
lioi," " Saion Bchoolmasler," " Richard the Oreat," 
•' Thamltea," " *anda! of art." " Don Quiiot*," " mu- 
tieti Uancfaauaen," etc Who is not reminded of 
Dr. Johnson and the Bsbwomsn ? The works bre 
no better than the man. The Berlin Echo apeaks 
of " Richard WagDeKa great tragic bombastic opera 
' Rienii,' thia operatic mooatroelty." According to 
another paper the overtore to the " Flying Dutch- 
man " la an Infernal racket (H^lenapekUkel) Ae- 
cnrding to Fetis, " Lohengrio ' la a chaot of eom- 
blned aenaaUona uf sound; while an IlsHan critic 
thinks that anch " alttebraic harmonies " can at moat 
glTO saliiifactlon In Germany. The "Melsterslnger" 
U a "dramalico-muaicat humbug," and the effecUof 
thia opera on the hearer are " most terrible naHt, 
eonpled with feelings of phy^cal torture." " Tris- 
tan nnd laolde '' is a " higher cat music," "eonorona 
monotony," and " paj-chological lumber-room." 
Florentino fonnd that the effect of the overtDre to 
the " Flylnr Dulchmsn " was to make him seasick, 
and Hanslick dlacorered the same effect to follow 
the reading of the poem of " Rlieingold." Finally, 
TeHBrding the " ICala«rmarH.'h," H. ttorn saya, "iha 
barbarons ooarsencss of this latest Wagner eraptloa 
we cannot charaoteriie as anything but an Insult 
to the majesty of the German emperor." At the end 
of the " Leiieon,' under the head of " Zukunftsma- 
slk,' a fall account Is glren of the origin af the ex- 
pression, " mode of tha fatnre." 



PaiLADELrnu. Hr. H. H. Cross's Hadrlgal Clnb, 
oonalattne, <n a mnsical sense, of the JiU of "The 
Cedlian '^ nnd " The Orphena anb,' announces a 
concert for Saturday erening nait, at Musical Fund 
Hall. Appended to the daintily-printed programme 
la a short account of the Madrigal, a species of oom- 
poaltlon in which there may truly be said to be an 
English Bchool. The selections InclndB works by 
Diiwland (1G97), Uorlay (IBM) and Ford (IflOS), 
Calcott, Webbe and SteTcna are also represented. 
Besides these we have Uenilelssohn's " Vale of 
Rest,' Smart's " SUrs of the Summer Xlght." Hat- 
ton's "Ballad of the Wea»er" ind MacFarren's "You 
stole my love." The Madrigal Club haa already 
achleted quite an enviable (kme. The taate snd 
knowledge of Its leader, and the loving care with 
which iU members have dcTote:* ■•emserTes to their 
chosen work, has greatly helped to educate onr au- 
dlencea In regard to many beautiful part-aongs, 
which, unlil receutly, were quite unknown outside 
ofthe little circle of Intelligent muxlc lovers who 
had made them objects of especial (tudy. — S/tnina 
BnUtfiiK. Marth 14. 

On SatDTdaj evening the fifth claasical SolrAe of 
Mr. Charles H. Jarvis took place, and. althoogb a 
very varied and difficult programme was presented, 
it *aa successfully inturpreted. The first number 
played was the " Fantasia in C Major,' by Schabert, 
a beautiful composition, Irregular, but thoroughly 
Schubert-like. Mr. Jarvis's playing was oonipra- 
hensive, and he grasped ila difficulties with ease, as 
in the ■• Variatlune,* by Hendelnsohn. His tech- 
nique was simply perfect, and the eiquisite motive 
wllh its geacelul and sad arabesques was fsiriy rip- 
pled off. A Duo for Viula and Piano, by Schumann, 
followed, and then Mr. Jarvisgave some Chopin Pre- 
ludes and Etudes, and rendered them finely, parti c- 
ulariy the familiar one in C sharp minor, and. In 
fact, the delicate way in which heliandled them all 
dcaerved tha applause which he received. Mr. Gaa- 
tel sang a very dramatic Aris. by HacFarren, rath- 
er tamely, but afterwards gave two Schubert 
Lleder in 'fine voice. A grand Dun, the joint com- 
poeitiun of Meudelsaohn and Hoscheles, Gubhed thia 
really excellent concert, and was played with mnch 
spirit by Messrs. Jarvis anil Warner. The next and 
last Soir«e Is to Uks place on April 14th.— Aut, 
Martkii. 



Illitois AciDan or Husio. We have received 
aeveral programmes of Recitals given in the Cliar>e1 
of the Illinois Female College. Jacksonville, 111. 
One of these la daeelcal and worth making note of: 
1, Fbmo Dnet— OvertuT*, IIabriden...Hendelsaohn 

Mr. and Mrs. WfmmeratedC. 
%, Toesl Duet-" I would that mj love," 

HendelsBobB 
,Kl«»p> AllrrBroii-Mlind virE<nlaItutledtte. 
S. Ftann fl^Loo. », FueoelnCM^r; », QavDtte 

In a Minor Bach 

Mr. Wlmmeniedt. 

4, Sonjt— " O bad I ilobsl'i Ivre," (JashiUi)..RaBdel 

HIM Leia Ulnear. 

>. FlanoDuel-Uiuuetio In O Major H—<" 

MisHS Msrr Hendenoa and Mav Short. 

•. Bonn-" Adelaide," ~- — 

MlssCnrrle Dnhrns 
T. PlnnoSoln— .Advlo and Allegretto froai 

a B^^^ |a< X*"^ and UBf<ien,'<nunOt).)9pahr 
>. Hongs.- 1,, wivi Rowhnj Sehnliert 

>. Duet Tor Violin and Plana. Soaats In & Major, 
ItoaaR 
Vr. and Hra. WlmtDantadt. 

10. 8oa>— Aliaa Hoi CtianlB 

Mias Rata Sslth 

11, PlaBO Bolo— Sonata In Cnlnor, Op. Ml Dnsaek 

Mias Marv Gonchar. 
II. Tooal Bolo— Soena asd Ftajer frasB FnTsrhnla, 

Xrs. Wlmnaialadt. 
tl. FtanoSolas-~a. SluuberSong; >, Handag 

Mr.WlmBenn 

14. Song- Woodland Dialogue. 

Miss Virginia RUumn. 
IB. Ovartnre for Plawi, IlDla and VIoUb, Inhlnnle 

la Anllde Olnak 

Knsic Faenltr, asalated by Prof. J. B. 
Bnlth, 

Th* ChlMg* XuImI Oollagft 
This Instltutloa— or the Chicago Academy of Mn- 
slo, of which |r. is the direct and legitimate snoce*. 
sor — la the oldest school of musical caltnra In the 
West, and enjoys a reputation second to no other In 
the nultecl SUtea. It was founded In ISA? by Mr. 
Florence Zlegfeld, wbo has from tha first conduet- 
•d the school on the plan favored by the best Enro- 
pean conservatorlea, of which he la a dlatlngnlahed 
graduate. The Academy firat occupied rooms in 
Crosby's Opera Honaa. butaoou out-grew Its aoeom- 
modationa. and an entire building on Wabaah aven- 
ue was fitted up in haodsoma slyla for Its uscl Sur- 
rounded by an able eorpe of teaohera, Mr. Zlegfeld 
had already achieved a large patronage and great 
Bueceas when tha fire of IBTI awept away building, 
furniture, pianos, organs and a valuable collection 
of music. But this institution had a future befora 
It. Conflagrations could not burn up Ita reputation 
or damp its managers. A new bnlldlagwaaatonee 
aecnr«{at4S3 Wabash avenue, with branches In 
other sections of tha city, and a new career of pros- 
perity began. Id 1879 Mr. Louia Falk became di- 
rector, Mr. Zlegfeld accepting the prMldency. and 
to-day the sej^ool stands hlicher In public esteem 
than ever before. It la evident that this asteam Is 
not merely local. The president and directors of 
the celebrated Leipilg Coneurvatory asy : " From 
Mr. Ziegfeld's artistic aocomptlahmenta and hia oon- 
scienllODsness B« a teacher, we feel safe Id oonolod- 
int; that the Instruction of the college la of the most 
thorough description. The scholars who have 
come to DB from this institution have shoim such 
careful and symmetrical development that we are 
convinced that the Chicago Musical College Is a 
most reliable school, and ita graduates are for the 

ry.' Such praise as this Is praise Indeed, nnd vet 
from our knowledge of this college and the many 
pnpUa of inrprialng eicetlenoe It has graduated, we 
are oanvlnced that the eatlmate of the Leipilg Con- 
servatory directors Is a jnst one. The method pur- 
sued in this college is very thorongh. Hone hot 
musical Inatmcton of the highest order of merit are 
employed as members of the bcutty. and mediocrity 
In any department would not be suffered for a mo- 
ment. Mr. Zlegfeld is a compeer of tha leading 
musicians of the old world, and enjoya tha personal 
friendship of nearly all the great artists of the day. 
His pride in the profession of bis choice Is ao great 
that he conld not be Induced to countenance s sacri- 
fice of art to any financial consideration. To this 
fact Is due the artistic triumph of the Chicago Mnsi- 
cal Outlege. The soirees given by this institution 
are always mnsical events and are an Important ti>o- 
tor in the training of the pupils. On tbas* occa- 
sions the best class of mnsic U produced. C snsid- 
ered as a whole— faculty, method, fadlltlaa, and all 
— Uie Chicago Musical College ha* nothing to fsar 
from a comparison with the belt institutions, and its 
hundreds of graduatea hear living teatimony to its 
tliorough excellence.— &<. Srt. Btr^ March SI. 
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Oliver ■»«■■■ * C*. 



Tssal, with riBM l«MBPUlB*lt. 

Tha Lorcr'i HopoL D. S. B to P. Xttifht » 

"Coma bank In me. the davs ate long. 

The nictate an daA and drw." 

A fervent lover's aong, ntoeir set to mnsla. 

Songn of the Swediih Ladlea' Qturtette. m. 40 

No. A. Peuanta' Wedding Mareh. C, 

"We hall with glea tba happy day." 
Ko, 7. SermiMia by thr Sea Shorn, kb, 

4. FtoE. 
"Vrom the locked eatiln, no taper glaamatli.'' 
Tbe 8wsdlab Ladles staow eieanant laste in 
their sslectloBa, wUsharefot 1 sopranos and* 

Buckle* on bcr ShoM. Eb. S. E to g. 

du Cms. 80 
"Short Mks, taH folks, have jm heard tbe news P' 
Very Uvdj eealo song. Likalr to take. 
Eathlewi QA HaeltrM. O. S. d to g. 

3oMier, 85 

•Tbn light wlthla tnj gathlaea's ere 
Is gentle a* the dawn." 
Tecy musical Iilsh song. 
ThflPnge'tSoDg. BA. 5. d to F. .InBU. 80 



"Chrlit our PuMver." 1 
•'Otartai oar Paasover wi 
Tbenfora let us keep U 



I sasrUoed tor ni 



The Sbepheid Bor, Ballad oo Melodv bj 
Wllioa. G. 3. dtog. .^ilee HotBthoms. 88 



Uinuett In Eb. 8. Motart. 40 

Qavotto. E lolnor. a 9tUu. SO 

BerceuM. D& 0. Op. G7. CKopU. M 

Hme. Baalpoff has the gond taste loplaj soma 
aaay ptse«a neeauae they are good. Thus mabj 
of us eaa >n]or pUjlng as wall aa beaiiag bat 

Indian Mail Galop. (Mails dealndea.) F. 
S. LoMetht. 40 

Vei7 neat galop tor Indies Xales oi aBybod; 

La Hagoaiota. Good V^taaie. 44tand 

pleoe. Dk S. BUtntv SmUlL l.SS 

Little FandM. By JflcAoel Walton. M. IS 

A etiannlBi set of U eisv pleoss. saab aa roUBg 
sebotars walsoma wllh delljAt. 

Ko. 10. St FatrioVa Day- Q- >. 
■< 11. Tba Harp that Once. G. S. 
" IS. Jock of Baieldeau. F. 1. 
Mauolo Waltsea. S. WiOdUn/a. M 

Herr Waldienfrl aeems to he tetter ttan Ms 
- for b* has draws from (he wood (wald) 
- beaatlfnl thoughts and tsnoias. 
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10 TfiTLL Snrsim por Piako, By .^isfo* 
JTrmiae. In Two Booki, No. 1, TS eta. 
No. 3, 76 Ola. Complete, II.IS 



Matkihaj^ pob Bast Piako IxgnnjCTioir. 

By G. D. WIUoH. Book 8, tLOO 

rBDllsmsveateea tbamselvea (ortnnatewko 
haveVr. Wllaooto provlda their dsUy less on s. 



Tfoas.- Degrees of dlfflcalty are maiked 

Tba kevlB^eBOtedb; a capital letter, asp, 

lt,eu. A luge Boman letter maita tbe loweai and tba 
ilgheat Dou U on tba ataff, amall Raman letteis U be* 
9W or above tba star. Thus; "C, », to B" maana 
I KBv of C, liftb degiM, lowest letter, e « tba added 
InebMow, higbaat lattw, B on tbe 4th apace; 
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For Dwticht'8 Jooroal of Music. 

HiiiiMl Jottingib 

A friend permUs me to copy from a book of occa- 
sional jottinfTji, never, T am assured, in any "manner, 
shape or form " intended for pabtioatton, the fol- 
lowing paraji:raph8, which may not l>e without some 
interest and saf:gestiveness. 



Schumann represents a period of transition. 
lie is the last link between pure classical fonns 
and modem extraragance, the last narrow 
bridge that still maintains itself, — often not 
without a risible, painful strain and perilous 
▼acillation, — upon the heights of Art. After 
him there is the deluge and chaos come again, 
— we plunge straightway into dark abysses, 
whose depth no one perhaps has yet fully fath- 
omed, and from whose tangled confusion it 
will not be easy to find a path out again to the 
clear light of day. 



Waoneb repeats himself ad rui/uteam. Hear 
one of his marches, and you hare heard them 
all. This cannot well be otherwise with one 
wbo does nothing but turn around and around 
ag^in in barren forms that are not quickened 
or animated by a single thought, — ^if that in- 
deed may be called form, whichjs rather a con- 
stant violation and distortion of all law and 
form. — Of course his followers would raise 
their hands and eyes to heaven in pious horror 
at this assertion. But nevertheless it is true, 
must be true, since it is impossible he should 
know anything but form. For heaven has nev- 
er blessed him with one musical idea in his life. 
What ideas he has, cannot be legitimately ex- 
pressed in Austc, which Is equivalent to saying 
they cannot be expressed in it at all, and con- 
sequently always remain there as so much dead 
matter. 

I understand now what is meant by the 
words: "Bbbthotbn has pushed forward to 
the last confines of his art'* He presents to 
us indeed, the almost unparalleled spectacle of 
a mind so continuous, and I might say, so infi- 
nite in its progress and development, — this al- 
most more than anything he has actually done, 
except as his works give evidence of that de- 
velopment, is what makes him so incomparably 
and imperishably great,— that he seems to have 
traversed his field from end to end, mounted to 
the very top of the ladder without skipping a 
round. For what note is there so tender or so 
delicate that he has not sometime sounded, 
what chord so powerful or majestic that he has 
not somewhere struck it t He has exhausted 
his sphere, and anived at its limits, come to a 
halt^ touched the inexorable point and barrier 
there is somewhere in all art, which it is im- 
possible to overleap, if indeed the 9th Sympho- 
ny is not already a straining beyond the legiti- 
mate .lines.--And all this not in outward form 



alone, but in the innermost essence of the art. 
It often seems that there is but one impercepti- 
bly small step more that must be taken the 
very next instant, a veil so thin that it must be 
rent, a fetter so slight that it must drop off, 
between his harmonies and speech. A breath 
more, it appears, and the word would biirbt tri- 
umphant from these strains. — (I wrote this 
without remembering that Marx, that most 
sympathetic of Beethoven's biographers, has 
said almost the same thing,—** these beings of 
wood and metal, he had ^mad$ them in hU own 
«fnA^,* manlike, endowed with intelligence, so 
that one often expects: now, now the lips must 
unclose to utter the word, the human word.'*) 
And yet just here resounds with crushing force 
the awful fiat Thus far shalt thou go and no 
further! There is something intensely painful 
in these fetters that seem to clog music more 
than the other arts,— in its vagueness, its dumb- 
ness, its incapability of expressing anything 
definite, and in view of it I can almost forgive 
modem musicians their insane raving^ and 
frantic efforts to make their art convey to us 
positive ideas, although their antics are as gro- 
tesque and hideous as the contortions and in- 
coherent stammerings of poor mute Quasimiodo 
in his wild attempts to pronounce a distinct 
word. I understand that when they grow con- 
scious of it, this conviction of the eternal dumb 
ness to which they are condemned, must fill 
the minds of musicians with something like 
despair, must so have filled Beethoven*s. — ^I 
have read of him that he called poets happy 
in having a wider field of action, and oc- 
casionally fancy that his was really a poet's 
soul, (in ^he more exclusive meaning of the 
term,) chained down, ''gebannt," into a musi- 
cian's body,— if I may call that body by which 
I mean rather something spiritual, — that he 
was in fact too conscious, too broad and clear 
a mind, too profound a thinker, to find perfect 
contentment in his art. It seems to me I see the 
dim consciousness of this, the beginning of the 
struggle with powers outside of and more pow- 
erful than himself, in the 0th Symphony. It 
was his last great work ; after it he could have 
said nothing more, and he died none too early. 

Marx too says, '* There he stood now at the 
confines of his symphonic empire. It muU 
ka9e ban ths Uut Symphony ! " This element of 
discontent, these symptoms of inner dissolu- 
tion, if I may so express it, make that sympho- 
ny to me sadder than any dirge. Here the 
great king in the realms of tone has once more 
marshalled all his most powerful hosts; Has 
he not filled it with his noblest thought, his 
fairest fancy, his sweetest and most heavenly 
strainst In the Bcherso and Adagio, and even 
passages in the first movement, hs ** sings the 
deepest songs, attunes the fullest chord,"— and 
still all tbli does not content him, still there 
barsts from his struggling soul, his overbur- 
dened heart, the sob, the groan, the cry: — '*0 
Fnwd4^ nickt dim T9n§I " 



The Hew Symphony hy Brahma 

[From the Londcn Times.] 

The Crystal Palace concert on Saturday af- 
ternoon (the 8tst) was interesting in more than 
one refipect. It was especially interesting on 
account of a performance, creditable alike to 
Mr. Manns and his orchestra, of the ** Cam- 
bridge Symphony," by Herr Johannes Brahms. 
This symphony, though not, as has been stated, 
composed in consideration of the honor prof- 
fered to the author on the part of the Cam- 
bridge University, was performed on the occa- 
sion of the degree of Musical Doctor being con- 
ferred upon his friend and worthy fellow-musi- 
cian. Joseph Joachim, who showed himself 
sensible of the distinction, and whose actual 
presence, as conductor and performer, gave 
Mat to the ceremonial. Indeed, but for the 
symphony in C minor being made the feature 
of the evening cmcert at the Guildhall, nohody 
would have bestowed a thought upon Herr 
Brahms. That, considering the few rehearsals 
Herr Joachim was able to obtain, the new work 
was well played and received with more or less 
warmth, our readers have been made aware. 
Mr. Manns was enabled to command more fre- 
quent and serious preparation ; and, with the 
exceptional means as his command, it is not 
surprising that the performance at the Crystal 
Palace (unlike that of Herr Joachim's Elegiac 
(h&riure) should, in detail at least, have sur- 
passed its predecessor. Closer familiarity with 
the symphony in no way tends to alter, or in- 
deed to modify, our early impressions of its 
worth. It is assuredly a noble production, in 
which the dignity of art is upheld from first to 
last, while the hand of a practised master is 
everywhere apparent. That Herr Brahms is a 
highly-cultivated musician, the most highly 
cultivated, perhaps, in an abstract sense, his 
favored country can just now boast, all must 
admit. But whether he is absolutely a musi- 
cian of genius, even after this last and most 
ambitious specimen of his art- work <,the '^Ger- 
man Requiem " excepted), is not so easy to de- 
cide. In the C minor symphony we recognize 
every quality belonging to profound scholar- 
ship; all the earnestness that reveals lofty pur- 
pose and a disdain for mere * ^effect;" glimpses 
of melody, here and there, too genuine not to 
be accounted beautiful; much fancy; expres- 
sion not infrequently as deep as it is apparent- 
ly spontaneous; a wonderful richness in the 
combination of instruments, with a view to the 
production of color and contrast; a command 
of orchestral resources, in short, such as only a 
few musicians have been able to acquire, to- 
gether with other desirable qualifications 
towards the realixation of that which should 
be perfect art. At the same time, Herr Brahms, 
to judge him by the symphony in C minor — 
unlike Mendelssohn, of whom Cherubini said, 
** iZ depin$$ trop de mm Uoffe " — seems to us to 
make a great deal too much out of little. As 
an instance of this, we would point to the first 
aJlligto (in C minor), prefaced by a slow intro- 
duction, in which two of the chief themes of 
the succeeding movement are foreshadowed. 
Here the materials are hardly of sufilcient 
weight to support the lengthy and elaborate 
development to which they are submitted ; so 
that, in consequence of overwrought treatment* 
tlie general impression left by the movement is 
one of comparative dryness; and this despite 
passages of real energy and occasional snatches 
of melody, like bits of sunshine through a prev- 
alent atmosphere of gloom. The second move- 
ment, oaniMiUmM^UKiUo (in the remote kev of B 
major), is beautiful from first to last; full of 
tender, graceful melody, constructed upon a 
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Terj expresaiTe theme, and developed uritb 
masterly contimiity. Here the episoaical mat- 
ter is everywhere of proportionate interest. 
The third movement, tm poeo aUegrttto e gratio- 
$0 (A flat), is bailt upon a quaint theme in five- 
bar measure, which might well pass for a 
national melody. This has a second part (in 
!>;, ««iiicii Ml t ub as a/^tfmatti^, or **trio." The 
whole without beirg very original, or in other 
respects remarkable, is extremely pretty, and, 
together with the andante which precedes it, 
frrmi" pT^ nprreRblo resting place between the 
first and last sections of the work. The^9i«2«, 
believed to have been written years later than 
the other portions of the symphony, is unques- 
tionably the most striking of the four move- 
ments into which it is divided. The exact 
meaning of the long introduction, in the minor 
key, with its jnteicato passages for stringed in- 
struments, we are not as yet able to estimate at 
its value: but from the very commencement of 
the alUgro^ in the major, with its broad and 
ample theme, first given out by the stringed 
instruments, attention is arrested, and interest 
goes on increasing, step by step, to the end. 
1 he second theme is happily contrasted with 
the first ; and the various episodical phrases are 
»n i^ntri«. The mov'( ment is long, but its in- 
terest never for an instant fiags. It may be 
urged, that we are too often led in the course of 
this^nak to expect climaxes never actually at- 
tained ; but we seldom miss finding recompense 
in something new; and when we reach the 
much dexiied peroration it answers all expecta- 
tions bv its splendor.. The eoda^ where the 
time ia increased to ^';»i2 aUegro," is glorious, 
and brings to a triumphant end a great, though 
unequal, work. We have reminiscences here 
and there, it is true, of the theme upon which 
tht Jinale of Beethoven's Choral Symphony is 
CO- «« meted, and of much of the contrapuntal 
working out of the last movement in M ozart*s 
•o styled ** Jupiter;** but the entire structure 
is not the Icfs substantial and consbtent. If 
enthusiasts for Brahms would not persist in 
saying — *' Here is KftndU to be placed side by 
side with the finaU of Beethoven's C minor, 
and that of Mozart*8 * Jupiter,'" the work of 
Brahms might fairly claim the highest consid- 
eration on Its own account, as something lA>g^ 
1y conceived and effectively accomptisKed. We 
have hinted that the performance was excel- 
lent; and the applause which Mr. Manns had 
to acknowledge at its conclusion tlhowed plain, 
ly how the audience were of the same opinion. 
That the symphony in minor will hold a per- 
manent place m the Crystal Palace programmes- 
cannot admit of a doubt. The hnpM and sym- 
metrically built overture to Cherubini's Fanitika 
opened the concert, ^hich was brought to an 
end by the pretty ballet airs from M. Gounod's 
lUvM tU 8ala, the vocalista were Miss Emily 
Thornton (her first appearance), who, is songs 
by Mozart and Benedict, made a favorable im- 

Eression, and Mr. Edward Lloyd, who gave 
[ozart's *' Dalla sua pace " and Mr. Sullivan's 
ballad, * 'Sometimes, " in his most finished style. 
A young pianist. Miss Dora Schirmacher, 
played Mendelssohn's second concerto (D) with 
so much spirit and intelligence that ahe maybe 
said to have made her position at once. Miss 
Schirmacher has an elastic touch, a legitimate 
tone, and great fluency of execution. If she 
contipues to study with earnestness she has 
every ohauce of winning a prominent position 
in her art. The audience recalled her with 
enthusiasm. 
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Th» YiaUn XuiifiMtiirv In Italy^ and 
its Oemiw Origi«« 

An Historical Sketch; by Dr. EDiinni 

BcHUHEK. Translated from the German by 

Waltsb E. Lawsok. 

(OontiBiMd bom Fags 4.) 

UJ. 

That wh!ch not a little assisted its advsDcemMii 
wa«. the sqccesrive inheritaooe by members of the 
same family. Before the Amati, we find, Id Yen- 



lee, the DnlflTDprncrcars and LInsrollos ejirryioa: nn 
the tmdo thmni^hnnt zenerationp ; iind ♦he period 
doririfl: which the Amati labored in this field extend- 
ed over a ceotnry and a half. T'e<ide these, flonr- 
if»hed the families of the Gnarneri and Rager. fol- 
lowed by the Gnadairnini and Berganzi. each of 
which probably ezlMed thronffhout a century. In 
Brepeia, we meet with the families of Mfigirini and 
Zanetto ; in Milan, of the Grancini, and Testore ; io 
Venice, of the Kovellos, Tononi, and Oofriller; 
while, in Napl^, the Ga^Uani have continued to 
exist from the 17th century to the present day— lat- 
terly, however, only as stfinia: maniifnctarers. 

Upon the tickets which they were in the habit of 
affixing to their productions, it was not nncommon 
for them to give their eenealoey ; thus — N. N., the 
eon (prandson, or nephew,) of N. N. In this man- 
ner, Nicholas Amati, for instance, carries his gene 
sh'gy back to his (rrandfather. Often the native 
town was named ; and it was customary to mention 
the mafiter, or the Fchool — more enpecially if it conid 
be referred to Cremona, and to Nicholaa' Amati, or 
Stradnnrina. Sometimes the names of finn\ such 
as AtifoHtHt and Hie^^mymtu Amati ; Fratelli Oran- 
tftf»t, are met with. Thronirh rach romarkf*. and the 
mention of name, place, and date, these tickets be- 
came a most imfMirtant — nay. in most cattt. the on- 
ly source for obtaining the f)iatory of thin interest 
ine branch of art ; but, unfortunate-y. their use is 
rendered difiicnlt hy the fact that trickery has of- 
ten been resorted to. wherebj* irenuine inetruroents 
from which the proper tickets have been removed, 
arc provided wiih faNe ones, while epurioua speci- 
mens are furnished with genuine tickets. Experi- 
ence and caution are therefore necessary to avoid 
error. The directori, etc., of mn^enms, and of the 
libraries of mnaicsl societiea, should resrsrd it as a 
duty to assist the investis:ati<»n, by securinsr. at ev- 
ery opportunity, exact copies of genuine labels. 

A more certain source would be opened up in the 
registers of births, marrisfires, and deaths. At pre- 
sent, this source has only been made use of with re- 
irard to the Amati, Strnduari. and Gnarneri. thronsrh 
the unwearying efforts of J. B. Vnillatime. who has 
reifsrded it as a pious duty towards his illustrious 
models ; and by S. Ruf. who U to be accredited with 
similar researches respecting Stainer. 

In the case then of these masters, eonno*i»enr$ are 
no longer likely to be deceived by labels of instru- 
ments dating from a lime when the makers were 
either dead r.r not vet born, or were still boys at 
school. Such anachronisms occurred repeatedly in 
the announcements for the Vienna Exhibition. Ev- 
en Spohr dated the demise of Straduarius at about 
forty years later than the actual time ; consequent- 
ly, as. accordins: to Vuillauroe's researches, his birth 
took place in the year 1644, he must have attained 
to the age of nearly one hundred and forty years ! 
It were to be wished that each ** historical disinfec- 
tion * could be extended to the remaining represen- 
tatives of the Italian violin manufacture; the histo- 
ry of this department would then soon secure a 
strong foundation. Again, in the family of Guada- 
gnini, the existence of a certain Joannes Baptists 
was considere<l as proved beyond doubt; he was 
stated to have lived in the eightieth year of the last 
century ; but the fact was overlooked, that, a hun- 
dred years earlier, a Joannes Baptista Gnadairnini 
worked independently ; and that consequently there 
must have been at least two masters l)enrinflr thut 
name. The active life of Alexander Mezzadrie, of 
Ferrara. was fixed between the'years 1690 and 1710 ; 
but srennine instruments of his make, with srenuine 
labels dating from the year 1616, are still in exist- 
ence. Errors of this, and similar kind" — of which 
many instances might be mentioned, pass from one 
work tv another, hecanse the searchino: light of 
criticism has not yet been brought to bear upon the 
subject. 

To root them out. there are two methods which 
recommend themselves. The first of these eonsists 
in tl»e examination of church-re^sters, and of such 
trade-registers as are btill in existence. This is a 
task for clergy-men, c(»mmunal officers, keepers of 
archives, and local historians. 

On the preparation for the Vienna Exhibition^ I 
had. already, this and similar objects in view. The 
Italian Government was t-o have been petitioned Ut 
give the' impulse — for it must be regarded as the 
I astional dnty of Italy to throw more light upon a 
branch < f art in which it attained to the hij^best 
rank. To the Germans may be recommended a eiro- 
ilar procedure, with refrard to the names of native 
artis4s, who, as we shall see hereafter, introduced 
the violin manufaotare into Italy. Particularly 
should their attention be turned to the history of 
German lute manufacture, which^ io several Bava- 



rian towns, to-wit, Nnremtxiurir, and Munich, and 
perhaps also in the Tyrol, must have formerly at- 
tained to considerable development. 

The second requisite, is the avoidance of all cren 
eralization — ». e., nothing should l>e advanced with 
rejrard to which the sliithteet doubt exisu ; and, in 
case of uncertainty, the source should be mentioned, 
whereby persons are placed in a position to make 
further enqniries into the matter, and are not in- 
duced to irrant it a greater amount of credence than 
it really deaerves. It is best to mention each label, 
or each date, in connection with the instrument from 
which it is quoted, and to sfive the external peculi- 
arities, referrin|[f only to the instrument on which 
they are apparent, and not — a? a well-known writer 
on musical subjects, who In this province must be 
read with camion, has often done; namely, con- 
structed whole periods from one date or other, anil 
observed in sinsrle instruments the parti<*n1ar ten- 
dencies evinced hy a master dnring a whole life, or 
a snocession of different periods. 

An excellent preparation for a reliable history of 
the Italian violin mannfacture would be found in a 
statistic of those of its productions which have been 
left to us — such aa has already been commenced by 
M. Jnles Gallay, of Pari«. But, in such a ease, the 
masters mnst Se clearly denoted, and the external 
peculiarities of the instmments described in an nn- 
mistakeable manner. 

After this diirression, let ns return to the histori- 
cal sketch of our suttject. 

It was but natural that the violin manufacture, 
which had acquired such importance in Italy, should 
exert an influence upon other countries. Whether 
Jacob Stainer (born 1621. died 1688), the celebrated 
maater of Absam, near Innsbruck, served his sppren- 
tlceship at Cremona, as was f4»rmerlv asserted. mu<*t, 
after the thorough researches of his latest biocrrsph- 
ers, remain undecided. He was nnable to withdraw 
himself from the inflnence of the Amati, as his— 
truly but seldom aren nine— works (imitations, bear- 
ing the name of his firm, particularly from the old 
Mettenwalder msnufactory, are circulat«d by hun- 
dreds), show. He went to icreater extremes in the 
curve ftf the breasts than was justified by the m<id- 
el of Nicholas Amati. whereby his instruments ac- 
quired a peculiar — from the Italian — widely-differ- 
in|( quality of tone, more i*esemblinic that of a flute 
than of strinirs — which, however, was not wanting 
in beauty, and formerly enjoyed general apprecia- 
tion, although at the present dsy it finds no favor 
with srtists. But in his works may be trace<l an 
independency of procedure. He understood how to 
render the effect of these coarser curves milder by 
a suitable thinnesss of the pa^ts^ and. further, to 
trive the violin model a oertnin orii;inal individual- 
ity, by the (terfect aoo(»rdance of all its parts. But 
for all that, his imitators — and amimg the Germans 
he had many — seised now upon this, now upon that 
detail, partly following up new ideas ; and so led 
the violin mannfacture in Germany into bye-paths. 

IV. 

After Stainer*s time, we find — \f the labels do not 
deceive us — Gornrans established in Cremona: fi»r 
instance, the two Pfretzshners, and Pricker. From 
the inscriptions upon violins, wa also learn that the 
Germans at Cremona produced formal testa of mas- 
tership. David Techier, in Rome, Hans Mann, in 
Naples, and the three G'»friller (Gottfriedl). in 
Venice, were Germans. Whether the illuatrious 
family of Ru^er was of German descent is onestion- 
able, seeing that the name Ruger is there likewise 
native. 

On the other hand, Italian violin makers settled 
in foreign countries. With the Albini. they pushed 
forward their outposts towards Bozen and Gratz. 
Others settled in London, Paris, Lyons, and Barce- 
lona. Even in Constantinople, there lived, at the 
end of the 17th century, an Italian violin-maker, 
who, however, was sufficiently acute to take into 
consideration the Oriental taste, when decorating 
his instruments. 

As ever^'thing in this life, so the cisssical period 
of violin manufacture came to n close. Enigrnati- 
eal, like its bef^innins:. but still more sudden, was 
Its decline. Neither for the one nor the other have 
we sufficient grounds for explanation. Withont 
observinsT a corresponding progress in the srt ot 
violin playing, we find the masters from whom the 
epoch of violin mannfacture dates, proirresslng to 
ever ^eater perfection. After the Duiffopniircars, 
Amati, Straduari, and Guarneri, came slowly limp- 
inj? Baltazarini. Corelli. Tartini. and Viotfi; and 
from the m<»ment when violin virtuosity reached its 
zei.ith. hardly a trace is left of Italian violin mann- 
facture. It would seem that the power of its rep- 
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reM»nUHveii censed immedUtely on the ntt^iiiiment 
of the lonff nounrht for ifleal. Aft«»r SlrAdnnrl «nd 
Gimrncri, it still contlnned for a time to AA«ert \tA -If 
under several of their pupils, and conteraporaries ; 
but, in th# .innds of the immediate snccefl5«or8 of 
these latter, it-a desreneration became mori* and more 
apparent; and, before longr. the mannfactnre had 
entirely vanished. Pernliarly enong^h. a ff»relsner 
— ^Ihe Frenrhman, Michel Deconet." concluded the 
period which had been commenced by Germans. 

The hypothesis, that the violin manufactnre in 
Italy was founded by Germans. I have alreadv ad- 
Tanced in an article In the Vienna Press*, of the 
27th October. 1872, (reprinted in the GoMeOa di 
Vmnia, on the 11th April, 187S). Since that time, 
no facts have reached me which militate asratnat It ; 
but, rather, stioh as strengthen it. The following 
are. In brief, the irvmnds npon which it is based. 

A mnsterinjt of instrumenta at the ohVeaa of 
Count Lobkowits. Eisenbersr, bronipht to lii(ht eev- 
eral old Intea. Two of these, of fine workmanship, 
have the inscription — " Lanx Mnler," (Lucas Maler. 
the " Amatl of Intes," in 1415, at Bologna) ; a third, 
to all appearance of similar dnt,e. the name of **Marz 
Unverdorben a Venetia." The establishment in 
Italy of theee undoubted German Inte-makera, shows 
that at this period the profession was either not na> 
tive. or did not occupy a like hlub position with 
thst in German V, wh^re. In the 16th century, Jo- 
hann O^t, and Hans Frei — the father-in-law of A1- 
brecht DQrer— and the familv. Gerle, all of Nnrem- 
h'^nnr, had attained to celebrity as lute-makerv. 
With lute-makinsr, the manufacture of bow instru- 
ments has much in common. The most celebrated 
Italian violln-maker«i — for in«tance, Gaspar da Salo, 
and Stradinarius^dld not disdain to m«nufacture 
lutes : while, before them. In addition to lutes, Dar- 
delll and the Linsrollos made violas ; and Duilfb- 

f>ruflrcar, violas and violins. Indeed, there was an 
nstrumcnt which served to link toirether the two 
species, vlx., the bow.l3-re (lire d*srco). In Ger- 
many, as lonio: as the lute remained In use, we have 
evidence that its mannfactnre was alwavs associated 
with that of violins, eonstltutini^ a alnzle profession ; 
as, cTen at the present day, occasional trade nomen- 
clature shews. In France, there Is no other name 
for the violin-maker than '* luthler,** which word 
evidently bears reference to the lute, (luthe), period. 
Is it then unlikely that these old German lute mak- 
ers. Lnca« Maler, of Boloarna, and Marx Unverdor- 
ben, of Venice, toother with the later Maj^io Stesf- 
ber, of Venice (a German Tyrolese — the name oc- 
curs in other German districts, with the orthop^rapy, 
Btosrer). one of whose lutes, apparently of the time 
of Dnifft>pnifircar. I met with at the Monastery of 
the Auctiatinee, Neustift^ near Brixen — also manu- 
factured violins? 

Certainly not a very hasardous conclusion. But 
even if we arj^e solely with reararfl to the produc- 
tion of violins, we shall be equally successful in 
findlnnf a German ori^n. 

The, as yet oldest known violin and viola makers, 
are Kerlino, Dardelli. and Duiff<tpniecar. To these 
may now be added the hitherto unknown master, 
Johannes Andreas, of Veront, a viola of whose make 
bearinj^the date 1511. I found in the Archduoil 
Museum, Modena, at Vienna. Althoug^h a splendid 
specimen, its form is too fl^roteeque to admit of the 
maker— whose family name still remains unknown 
— belnfl: ranked, by reason of this slnif^e instrument, 
with Uie professional strini^ instrument makers. 
AmoniC the above named, only Dardelli may be con- 
sidered an Italian. He Is beHeved to have lived in 
Mantua, about the year 1600, and to have manufac- 
tured, in addition to lutes, violas of the old descrip- 
tion. We find no mention of him whatever as a 
maker of the violin proper ; and. as a monk — he is 
called Padre Dardelli — he appears to have fol- 
lowed the art more as an amateur. Tbe two oth- 
ers, Kerlino and Dulflbprngcar, are of German 
nationality. 

[To be Continued.] 



The Oewandbani C(moertt tt Leipiig. 

COorrespondenee of the Fhflada. Evening Bulletin.] 

Latpcio, Mareh 96Ch. Itn.—The musical season may 
BOW be eonsldersd about eiosed. The laat of the twenty- 
one Oewandbans eonoerts waa glvsn laat Thursday even^ 
ing» and aa the hall, so ilch and almost sacred with Its 
menorles of Mendelssohn and Bohnmsnn, waa slowly 
be:n{c vacated, while the last chord of the wonderful 
seventh symphony In A. of Beethoven, waa still lingerinfc 
In the souls of the listeners, an attentive obaerver might 
h%ve read gratitude and pleasure In the faces of every 
one of them. 



The new volume which has just been finished in the 
history of the Oewandhaus will surely compare favors* 
Uly with any of its predecessors, both as to quality and 
quantity; every, even the highest, expectation has been 
realized. An Idea of the activity of the Gewandhans 
will lie conveyed by the following: The programmes of 
the season embraced SS symphonies, 21 overtures, 19 con- 
certos, and 12 arias with orchestral accompaniment, 6 
choral compositions, 28 songs and 19 Instrumental 

SOlfM. 

Of symphonies were performed 7, all but the first and 
second, of Beethoven; the four of Schumann, boh of 
Schubert's, two each of Hajrdn and Moiart. Brahms, 
Raff. Ooldmark, Gdtse and Jadassohn wore each repre- 
sented by a new symphony. The composers represent- 
ed, alphabetically arranged, were: Auer, Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Brstams. Brsssin, Bruch.Chemblni, Chopin, David, 
Davidoir, Ernst. Frais. Gade. Oluck. OKCse. Grieg, Han- 
del, Haydn. HofTmann, Hlnrlchs, Jadassohn, LalcLlsst, 
LB we, Marschner, Massenet, Menddasohn, Mosart, Fop- 
per. Raff, Relnecke. Rclsslger, Rhelnberger, RIchter, 
Rossini RnUinsteIn, Salnt-SaCns, Schubert, Schumann, 
Sp^ydel, Spohr, Tartini, TBchaykowskl, Ylenxtemps, 
Volkraann. Weber, Wienlawski and Wagner. The solo- 
ists were the vioUni«ts: Joschlm, Auer, DeAhna, Saras- 
ate. Sanret and Schradleck. 

Pianists— Cl?ira Schumann, Door, Relneeke, Klssen- 
Lle, Brassen, Emery and Schlnnaeber. 

Vocalists— KSIler-MurJahn, Pesohka-Leutner, Schi- 
mon-Regan. Hill, Henachel and Bulss. 

Violoncellists— SchrSder and Klengfl. 

On two ooeaslona was the Gewandhaua all aglow with 
nnthusiaam: when Clara Schumann, the wife of the 
great Robert Schumann, like one Inspired, played her 
huaband'a A Minor Concerto, and when Johannes 
Brahms (the same of whom Schumann so prophetically 
and beautifully speaks In his"Muslk and Muslker*' 
Introduced in person his new symphony In C minor. 

Clara Schumann Is far beyond all praise. To hear her 
Interpret her husband*s dreamy masto is to be thrilled 
and touched to the core. Her playing has that wonder- 
fully sympathetic power which will hold her audience 
spellliound from the moment she begins until shs ceasss 
playing. 

Brahms, with his grand work, took the audience by 
storm and enthroned himself vtctorloualy for all timea ( 7) 
to come. His great success Is sU the more remarkable, 
the Oewandhaus being, aa many of your readers may 
know, decidedly conservative in Its tendency. 

Two other notable events were the appearances of Jo- 
achim, the kinff of violinists, and Relnecke. who, aa a 
pianist, has perhaps but one (?) superior In Rubinstein, 
while as a Mozart player he hss no equal. 

I do not wish to conclude without having made special 
mention of rapellmefster Relnecke and his able eoneert- 
melster. RSntgeu, two noble artists, who, the former 
since im, the Istter since Davldrs death, stand at the 
head of the orchestra. The laurel wreath which crowned 
the conductor's stand last Thursday honored the receiv- 
er not less than the giver. 

Jomr F. HmiotLBAOR. 
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Hado in London. 

PmLHAUMOHio CoNoxnTS. Good service was done 
at the concert given on Thursday night by the pro- 
duction—first time In England—of the third part 
of Schumann's music to Goethe's FonsIL The ac- 
complishment of this work, Professor Macfarren 
tells us, seems to have been an object of Schumann's 
ambition for many years. It is difficult, however, 
to reconcile ardor In the task with the fitful manner 
of Iti* discharge and the long time that intervened 
between the beginning and end of the labor. Schu- 
mann's original idea was obvioo^ly llraitsd to setting 
only the last scene of the second part of the tragedy, 
and this he began to carry out In 1844. finishing in 
1848. between which time and 1858, when the over- 
ture was written, he added music to the various 
scenes that make up Parts 1 and 2. When com- 
pleted, the whole was produced at Dresden, and, 
according to Professor Macfarren, " acknowledged 
as a masterpiece by the musical world of Germany, 
many persons declaring that they, for the first time, 
understood the Fawd of Goethe through the musio 
of Schumann." The rerdiet so promptly given 
may be in all respects true, but the time is certain- 
ly not ripe for tno popularity of the work. Two 
reasona are aasignable for this :— first, as regards 
the portion heard on Thursday night, the mystical 
nature of the poeUe theme, which presents little of 
the clearness and definiteness that make up the 
g^and essential of verse Intended for musical illus- 
tration. Dramatic power being absent, moreover, 
the interest of the words lies almost entirely in the 
profundity of their meaning — a profundity so great 
that there is need to consider them apart from mu- 



sic In order to gausre, In any exact measure, th » 
truth of their musical expression. This fact could 
not but influence Schumann, who found in It pre- 
cisely thst which was congenial to his intellectual 
mood. Although fond of composing descriptive 
music and of alio wing himself to be guided by the 
influence of external things, he was, perhaps more 
than any other, a subjective musician. At all 
events, he appears at his best when, having with- 
drawn, so to spesk, within himself, he communes 
with his own thoughts. With a characteristic such 
as this, it Is no wonder Schumann fastened upon the 
poetry of Goethe, which afforded him such matter 
for musical mediUtion. No wonder, either, that 
he commented npon It in the language of his art 
with reference to nothing but absolute faithfulness 
of expression, as that was by him understood. 
Herein we have a clue to much in the FauU music 
which could never have been written with the sim- 
pie object of pleasing the public ear. Number after 
number, like the allied text, requires to be read 
again and again, and looked at from divers points 
of view, before its meaning and appoeiteness become 
evident, and, as the public generally are not dis- 
posed to uke so much trouble, it will be some time 
lefore Schumann's work is received into favor. The 
musician, of course, findf much in it, as in every, 
thing from the same pen, worthy admirstion, an 1 
there are portions so beautiful even to the casual 
listener, that he can hardly refuse to hear the whole 
again and again. If, therefore, exuberant enthusi. 
asm was not aroused on Thursday night, the Phil- 
harmonic directors need not despair of adding the 
FanH musio to their permanent repertory. It will 
bear hearing— and, raaybap, find an increasing 
number of hearers — time after time. The perform- 
ance, conducted by Mr. W. G. Gusius, scarcely did 
justice to its subject, but sufficed to convey a gener- 
al idea of the composer's Intention. As ths theme 
becomes more familiar, ito interpreUtion will donb 
less improve. The soloists, who may generally be 
commended, were Mesdames Osgood. Mary Daviea, 
Duval. Irene Ware. Bolingbroke, Steel, and Rei- 
mar ; Messrs. Guy, Wadmore, and Fopc. 

Other important features in this concer wer. 
Sterndale BenneU's chsfrolng overture, Pj Mina , 
Beethoven's " Choral Fantasia," played, a« »'» ^h- 
pianoforte solo, by Miss Agnes Zimmermain in her 
ususl correct and mnsiclanly style ; and th** '«*""-. 
welcome overture to 2>er FretMehuU, Mrs. Osgood 
sang the Death song from Wagner's TriaUm and 
iMotde in such a manner as to win hearty commend- 
ation even from those who least like the music 
She is an artist capable of interpreting Wagner 
aright^ and thla may have harl something to do 
with an encore that could hardly have arieen from 
admiration of a $cma which, howerer faithfully It 
may express the emotion of the words In the eon- 
sciousness of the composer, is eertainlv not beau- 
tiful. D. T. 

-^landon Miuieal World. Jfardi 81. 

Joachim's Sligiao OvxaTOEx. Writing on the 
CrysUl Palace concert of March 17th, the Sunday 
Time$ thus refers to Herr Joachim's new over- 
ture : — 

" The most importsnt amongst these works was 
the overture which Herr Joachim wrote for his 
Cambridge * Exercise' on the occasion of receiving 
his diploma. It is dedicated to the memory of the 
patriotic poet, Herr Heinrlch von Kleist. whose 
unhappy career and self-sought death are fiamiliar 
evenU in the annals of German history ; but it Is 
not to be considered in any way as a piece of pro- 
gramme music. Indeed, aa the writer in the Gam- 
bridge programmes appositely sUtes— ' The title of 
the composition sets forth, in some sort, its purpose ; 
but in some sort only, for the overture alms not to 
depict the circumstances of the poet's life in whose 
honor it is written, not even to picture, through the 
most free mediums of expression, his character aa 
an artist, a patriot, and a sufferer ; It Is designed as 
an utterance of the composer's sympathy with a 
man whoae genius and whose fate won his love and 
his reverence.' It is difficult to gauge such a work 
as this by ordinary art forms, inasmuch as the In- 
cidents which Instigated Its production might well 
lead an author into Involuntary departure from ea» 
nonical rule, for the better representation of his 
ideaa. Herr Joachim (whose name we w.iuld pr«fix 
with his new titular denomination of ' Dr..' if we 
thought any more dignity would accrue to it) is 
too firm an upholder of legitimacy In art, however, 
to be betrayed into any semblance of error and ex- 
aggeration ; his overture may, therefore, be Uken 
as a model of form and at the same time a master 
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pt«ce of true emotional ezpTMsioii. The beftuty of 
the Idesii, no leas then their complete earnestnees 
and remarkable eontfnnity. entitle the work to rank 
with ehif9-tfmHvr4 written on a eimilai* plan. There 
ia infinite technical skill displayed in the evolution 
and working out of the component partfl ; bnt Herr 
Joachim la no pedant, and never wilfully indulcree 
in intricate comoinationa merely to show that he 
hat all the reaourcea a musician can ne<Kl at com- 
mand. Grace, subtlety, and a certain idyllic charm 
not easily expressed in words, are to be fonnd in 
this ' Elegiac ' overture, but the tendernean and sym- 
pathetic quality of certain pasaagea are lit up by 
occasional flaahes of passionate enenry and true 
martial fire. Not wi thai andinflr the gloomy subject 
on which the overture is founded, it is neither som- 
bre in character nor heavy in treatment, but per- 
vaded by a certain aweetneas of aentiment irresisti- 
bly tonehing and infinitely attractive. There is no 
necessity to aay that the orcbeatra ia handled with 
the fiaciiity of a muaician converaant with all its ca- 
pabilitiea — Herr Joachim'a character aa an instru- 
mental writer being already established on too firm 
a footing. Cambridge ought to feel prond of hav- 
ing cauaod the production of Herr Joachim's over- 
ture ; iv is true that Alma Mater paid for it with a 
degree, but the price was none too high." 



Tm PoruLAE CoifcniTa. The nineteenth season 
of these concerta ended on Monday, with the usual 
** Director'a Benefit," which, we are happy to say, 
waa a bumper, the hall beinj; crowded in every 
part Thus doea Mr. S. Arthnr Chappell go on 
reaping the deseived reward of enterpriite snd per- 
aevorance aa weH as of faithfulness to a loftv ideal. 
Let no one remark here that, all these qualities are 
easy of exercise when the tide of success runs strong. 
The proposition is, in the abstract, perfectly true ; 
but tncre waa a time when the Popular Concerts 
were almoat aground In low water — when cl issical 
chamber music waa not " popular," and when ita 
presentation year after year demanded important 
aacHfices, together with no common faith in event- 
ual good fortune. It ia for gallantly aticking to hia 
ahip under anch circumstances that present auccea^ 
takea the form of a special act of justice, and be- 
oomea a aource of unalloyed gratification to all who 
desire the progress of music. Moreover, the lesson 
it conveys is worth having at a time when so many 
•nterpriaaa are begun only to be abandoned after a 
feeble atruggle. "By peraeverance," said I>r. 
Johnson, " the quarry becomes a pyramid,** and we 
all grant the truth or hia remark. Nevertheless, it 
ia well to have the pyramid, and the bole out of 
which it arose, often oefore one*a eyea. 

The programme, aa cuatomary on these occaalons. 
waa of extra length, the artiata were numerous, and 
the worka performed of recognized attraction. In- 
deed, the character of the repreaentations made it 
reaemble the *' artiata* concert," which, in Gemisny. 
so fgreeably winds up musical festivals, each lead- 
ing performer having the choice of a nolo for the 
exhibition of his own special powers. Thus. Mdme. 
Schumann waa heard in the " Scdnea mignonnes sur 
quatre notes," entitled " Carnaval," written in 1834 
by her famona husband. Strictly speaking, we 
should say that the distinguished lady played only 
a selection from these fanciful effusions, the ability 
with which she interpreted those choeon makini; vs 
the more regret that any were passed over. That 
all their beauty was set forth will be assumed ; but 
not often, perhaps, has Mdme. Schumann thrown ao 
much vigor or rhythmic power into the " March of 
the Davldsbiindler against the Philistines." She 
was twice called back to receive enthuaiaatic ap* 
plauae. Mias Marie Kreba contributed a novelty at 
theae concerta in the shaf;e of three atudiea from 
the aet of twelve, known aa Chopln*a Op. S5. Such 
charming exaroplea of the Poliah mnaician'a fisDcy 
required no more than the help of Mdlle. Krebs'a 
nimble fingers and aparkling atyle to be at once 
taken on the liat of fsvoritea by all, if any, who had 
not before ma^'e their acquaintance, the young 
artiat, like her more experienced countrywoman, 
earned the thanka of her audience, warmly ex- 

} tressed. Dr. Joachim's solo waa the prelude and 
ngue by Bach in O minor, which on former occa- 
aiooa had served him aa ehtval d€ hatmlU, How he 
played it we need not tell, since the labor would be 
aa superfluona as a description of the manner in 
whicn hia performance waa received. Worthy of 
aasociation with the Hungarian master's effort waa 
thatofSignor Piatti in Noa. 1, 2, and 4 of Schu- 
mann's " St&cke im Yolkston,". for violoncello and 
pianoforte (Mdme. Schnmann). Anything more ex- 
quiaita than this artlst'a atnyiw^ of the melody in F 



major (No. 2) cannot be irosanned. It waa the per- 
fection of skill and taste. Other concerted pieces in 
the proaramme were Beethoven*s magnlficerit Quar- 
tet in E flat (Op. 74), plavH by MM. Joachim. Ries. 
Zerbini, and Piatti ; and Nos. 5. 6, and 7 of Brahms* 
Hungarian Dances, as arransred by Joachim for vi- 
olin and pianoforte. \n the hands of the arran&rer, 
with Miss Krebs at the pinnoforte, these pretty tri- 
fles were safe ; and with them the Popular Concert 
season csme to a deliifhtful end. The vocalists 
were Mdlle. Redeker, Friedlilnder, and Sophie Lowe, 
all of whom gave satisfaction, the first two being 
specially sucrcMful in Rubinstein's lovely duet, 
"Der Engel." Sir Julius Benedict conducted.— 
Ttlegraph, 



Die Walkaen in BoitaiL 

[From the Dally Advertiser, April IT.] 

Boston ha« had its first hearing of Wasrner's "Die 
WalkQre." If a verdict had been asked of the weary 
throng as it waa leaving the theatre at half-past 
eleven o'clock last night, Richard Warner, and hU 
trilogy and his theories would have faKen under one 
sweepinsT condemnation. This morninz, we are 
aware, things will be different: the Wasrnerites will 
have girded up their loins anew and fonnd their 
tongues once more; the half converted will have 
'brgotten their fstiirne and digress, and acrain be 
almofft persuaded to swell the fashionshli* f^hon» of 
admiration ; in a word, everything and everybody 
will be ready for a fierce renewal of the endlesp 
warfare of words concerning the crreat German and 
his music. But for ourselves we must be? to be ex- 
cused jti«t at present, confesMng t^ an overwhelm- 
in? sen«e of weariness with the discn««ion and to a 
doubt of its immediate usefidne^s. The wtirk itself 
also, we shall not attempt to analyse in detail. Thut. 
task has already been performed with quite sufli- 
eient minuteness by our own oorreapondenta at 
Bsyrenth and by those of other newsfwpers : and 
"Die WalkQre," 'as well aa the rent of the trilogy, 
has been carefblly scrutinlied. bf>th from the litera- 
ry and the mnsicnl points of view. 

We shall offfipr this morning only a f^ general 
comments upon the work, with a statement of two 
or three of the more vivid impresaiona produced 
by single scenes. Our readers will scarcflv need 
to be reminded, we suppose, that *' Die Walktire " 
and ita fellows are the last and moat complete ut- 
terancea of their author's theory of composition. 
The imperfections, vocal, scenic and orchestral, in 
last night's performances of course reduced the 

{>1 ensure of the listener much below what he would 
lave received from a Bayreuth interpretation. Bnt 
in spite of all fanlta, the representation of last niglit 
will sufiice to srive any listener who has been bleat 
with a particle of analytic power some idea of the 
scope and purpose of Wagner's latest style of mu- 
sic, and some notion. If he will bnt deal honestly 
with himself, of his own relation to and enjoyment 
of such music. After listening to "Die Walkiire." 
one certainly ou^ht to begin to make up his mind 
whether for him recitative has worthily superseded 
all other forms of musical expression, and whether 
symmetrical melody or tune is merfly a nneless and 
vscnous invention of the paat : w>.ether the orches- 
tra or the voices In an opera are Ut do the chief 
work of accompanying ; whether the charm of vo. 
cal harmony ougHt to be utterly denied, — givin? 
himself the benefit of an exception in favor of the 
wild. I arbaric choral acreama of BrUmthUdt and 
her aiatera.— and almost a whole work OMde up of 
dialogue, where each voice in tarn and alone winda 
through intricate matea of recitative ; whether— 4o 
condense our last clause — the worid of beauty, aub- 
limity and power, the poaaibility of efTective climax 
and the capacity of intense expreaaion given to vo- 
cal concerted music ia to be discarded in opera aa a 
merely worthless thing. We ask the candid read 
er to consider theae matt^ra once more— theae and 
the hundred other thou^hta which they aug ge a t 
in the lurM light abed by thla work, and to make 
answer aa to the worth and beauty and probable 
longevity of the new atyle of operatic composition. 
The accomplished musical critic of tbe Tribune, 
whom we moat hold reaponalble for a recent leader 
in that paper on the aabject of Wagner^a muaie, 
waives for the aabe of argument all other modes of 
defending that mnaic, and — moved by tbe flagrant 
faults in the performancea which were the occasion 
of the eaaay and which he felt would cloud the com- 
poeer^a fame with hia auditora in New York — sa?- 
geata that Wagner may be the inventor and chief 
producer of a kind of music which is only capable 
of produring great eflieeta when it ia illustrated by 
or itself illustrates magbifioent scenery and perfect 



stacre appointments. That is a terrible form of ad- 
mis«ion. accord! nsr to our idea ; for if that be rf*ally 
the charscter of Waflrner's music he cannot rank ev- 
en as a third-rate composer. The best in snch a 
kind will be inferior enongh. and will never need 
or ask the assistance of genius, where talents and 
industry will suffice. 

Looking at " Die WalkQre " itself more simply 
we must say that, while it shows its ermiposer's 
theory in what we regard as its naked baldness and 
vileneas, it also shows the author's crreat intellectu- 
al power, his learning, culture, force of character, 
and immense grasp of mind. The orchestral effects 
are just wond«*rfiil, and tbe variety of beautiful 
formo, the intricate harmonic combinations efKacted 
for the instruments, and the tremendous fulness of 
the orchestral climaxes, are beyond description, and 
sometimes almost beyond praise. Tbe highest dra 
malic pow^r can never be reached, we conceive, 
with sucb barrenness of vocal combination, bnt it is 
marvellous how so much can be attained with the 
sppliances that are used. The love scene between 
Sieffmnnd and SiefflintU abounds especially in thrill- 
ins: passasres, and the music in which the lover 
speaks of spring and its smn^^tions is exquisitely 
itlyllic and romantic too, — a combination not easily 
effected. Of course, there are many grand passages 
suitable for broad, sustained dec)smation. and of 
these the most remarkable is Brunnhilde*ii appeal to 
Woian after she has been left alone to fnoe his 
wrath. The st4>ry is irriin and bloody enousrh. bnt 
it is a faArinatin<r frasment of a great imairinative 
poem, and the libretto, as nsual. is written with 
eloquent directne^ and power. The whole op«^ra 
c«»n4<ludes with it^i most brillisnt and captivating 
muMc, vix., that which acconifianies Wotan'ti invo- 
cation of Loge *' th(f fire g<Kl." and which was made 
familiar to ns at Mr. Thomis's cmcerts two seasons 
ago. The " Ride of the Walkvries" also ha^a wild, 
farttastie power, which it ia not eaay to gainsay or 
rstist. 

The performance was open to a good deal af se- 
vere criticism : bnt in view of the sppallins: diffi- 
C'llties of the work we cannot find it in our heart 
t'» be minutely severe. Madame Papppnheim's 
BrikmrnhiUe was fine in action ind magnlfioent in 
song, wantinor only the highest imaginative grace 
on the histrionic side to be entirely sati^fyinsr. The 
artiste also looked the character grandly, and the 
pleasure of beholding her in her shield and helmet 
WAS one of the chief delights of the evening. Of 
Madame Pauline Cani«*sa as SUglindi and of Mr. 
Bischoff as Sitgrnumd abont the same things are to 
be said ; that they were exceedingly earnest and so 
sealouii that it was a irreat pity they hsd neither 
voice nor presence to fill their parts properiy. Mr. 
Blum gave a careful and on the whole a stn mg per- 
formance of Htimdimg, Mr. Pre uss er as Woian was 
dignified snd intense ; but he had not the requisite 
force of voice or action, or the majesty *4 presence, 
which the character demanded. The eitftit ladies 
who appMred as WialktfrtHt sang tlieir difHcult mu- 
sic roughly and inharmonioosly, and there waM a 
great deal of such singing from all the principals 
except Madame Pappenheim throughout the even- 
ing. Not a great deal was attempted in the way uf 
scenery, and for ttiia we beg to express oor thanks. 
The optical effects wer« well enongh, and the ap- 
proach of the dausrhters of WoUm on the doods 
was certainly not ridiculous, but the intn>duct.ion 
of BrwunhUdtM stasd was foolish and tame in tbe 
extreme. 



[Trora the Olobe, April IT.] 

Mr. Fryer's second series of Wagner enter tain- 
menta was opened last night with the long-promised 
" Die Walkiire," which was witnessed by a fair- 
sised boose, not as large as one woald have expect- 
ed from the importance of the event. For it cer- 
tainly cannot be denied that the event ims import- 
ant, whatever value one may set upon the theories 
which the opera invotves. There is no possible 
reason fbr denying that in this work Wagner has 
shown himself In " full blow." with his sentiments 
matured, stitEsned and dogmatised. We confess to 
turning away from the opera with a saddened and 
a confused feeling. One may easily understand that 
the firal hearing of auch a work neosssarily leaves 
ooofuasd, andefined sensations ; as to the saa foaling, 
it was perhaos the result of the aforesaid Indistinct- 
ness. But Wagoer did not appear to as in his most 
enviable light A man who is only verging 
towards axtremes may do things which, avao if 
they are staKling, are commendable for their 
originality or freshness ; but when a man has drift- 
ed Into irredeemable radicalism, without hope of 
un.promise or reclaim, that man rather diagosts 
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lober-minded men, as * specimen of whftt one's en- 
thasiMm may do when nncnrbed. Herr Wnener 
U radical beyond hope of recall ; bat he seems like 
one who fritters away splendid opportunities in or- 
der to show to what extent his vasfaries may reach. 
If ihis seems ancbaritable. it has its root in the per- 
formance of " Die WaUure " last nisrht. Notwith- 
standing our inability to form a judgment on the 
first. hcarinsr, we may at li*ast record our impres- 
sions, and they were not pleasant. Tlie woric, as a 
whole, seemed like a very desert-like expanse in 
the realm of mu»c, with only an occasional oasis. 
With a splendid, almost ine<»nipnrablo mastery of 
inHnimeiitation, Wa^er has for the most part giv- 
en over the score to the production of weird ani 
discordant effects, or. if not discordant, at least in- 
tellectually unnielfKlious. The most plea«ting parts 
are the recurring themes which are made to signify 
impersonations of the different characters ; yet 
these seem hardly as marked or as effi*ctive as in 
'* Lohengrin." for instance. In the ▼t>cal parts there 
are little phrases now and then of rare loveliness, 
but there is so much that is hard, dry and uncom- 
promising that one is liable to forget tlie pleasing 
passages. The great difficulty of expressing god- 
like feelings in human phraseology may account for 
it in some measure, and the vaulting ambilion of 
the composer may explain the rest, especially the 
outrageously hign notes which crrace, or disgrace, 
some of the solo parta. The combined effect of in- 
strumentation and vocal narts is to make one wish 
that the tone painting ana the rich " form ** of the 
author nii:;ht have been u«ed largely, and not dis- 
carded so recklessly. Yet we quite asree with 
those who fmind much in the opera to enjoy, and 
can easily unite in lauding the flrrandiose, if desfen- 
inir, results of some phrases, and the fierce, life-li)(e 
enenrfF that found vent oftentimes in the roost 
" real " sort of music. This ought to al/>ne for any- 
tlting which we have said in a seemingly detractive 
spirit : and we will frankly confess that with a more 
perfect and a Isrger orchestra, and with all the ac- 
ce-ojories provided at Bayreoth, we can imagine 
that the work would have sounded more like the 
music that ** tlie future," which has become the pres- 
ent, ahoold at least defer to if not accepts 

The plan of the work is too long to be given in 
det«il, but in few words it may thus be stated. 
Siegmund and Sieglinde are twin children of Wot«n 
by an earthly mother. They are separated in their 
youth and meet at the opening of the opera, where 
Siegmund has come to the cottage of Handing, the 
husband of Sieglinde. The two men are found to 
be enemies, but Hnnding promises his guest a peace^ 
fnl night, challenging him to mortal combat at 
dawn. During the niarht the brother and sister 
discover their relationship by the ability of Sieg- 
mund to pull from an aah tree supporting *he roof 
a sword imbedded to the hilt, some years oefore, by 
Wotan, then unknown to the mortals before whom 
he did the deed. Wotan proposes to defend Sieg- 
mund in the fight, and summons BrQnnhilde for the 
purpose, but desists throojrh the demand of his wife. 
Fricka, who hioks with dislike upon the separation 
of Sieglinde from her husband. Briinnhilde finds 
sufficient cause, in admiration for Siecmund, whom 
she in vain warns of the result of the battle and 
summons to Walhalla to protect him. But Wotan 
appeara againat her and Siegmund is slain ; while 
Hnnding is frightened to death at seeing Wotan af- 
ter the battle. Brunnhilde is alarmed at having de- 
fied her father, and he condemns her to sleep till 
awakened by a man whom, as her husband, she 
should serve. He accedes to her reqne^t, however, 
and aarrounds her with a circle of fire, that he 
who approaebes her shoald be a hero worthy of 
her. 

To speak of the tlBglngaf a whole we shoald say 
much taat is pleaaant. We will say at once that 
we can readily allow a place to the shortcomings, 
in view of the extremely high range of much of the 
masic As when here before, we noticed among 
the singers that tendency to exploeiveness and that 
freanency of false intonation which Is not pleasant, 
ana which seriously blemishes the work of artists. 
Mme. Psppenhelm retained tlie impression she al- 
ready had made, that of a singer whose mind and 
soal are both in her work, ana who strives sealoos- 
ly to give an intelligent impersonation. If her 
stage presence has not that vitality and sprlghUl- 
Bass which one could wish, it certainly has mach 
in every way to commend, and poaitively nothing 
to offend. In her difficult work she sustained her 
part exceedingly well, and, taking into aooonnC the 
amouBt of singing she has done for the last few 
weeks, she keeps her voice remarkably clear, strong, 
pare and sympathetic. Mme. Canlssa is a new com- 



er, who is an addition to the list of good, but not of 
brilliant singers. Had she a voice somewhat strong- 
er, or the same voice under a trifle better control, 
she could sing more firmly; but aside from the 
quality in which It lacked, the voice was agreeable, 
and was used with fluency. Mme. Canissa is rath- 
er a stiff actress, but her honest endeavors make ap 
for what would otherwise be less excusable. Of the 
men, it is needless to say anything individually. 
They all sang carefully, faithfully, and with inten- 
sity, thonsrh they did fail somewhat in accuracy. 
Their acting was fair. Of the Walk^res the lass 
said is perhaps easiest. They sang some very try- 
ing music, and sang some music yery trylngly. 
They sang other music better, but as a whole they 
only half performed an almost thankless task. The 
orchestra, enthusiastically led by Mr. Neuendorff, 
did some capital work — and some that was rough 
and coarse. The stage setting was good, and the 
clouds, fire, etc., well managed. The eflect might 
have been heightened by lowering the light in the 
auditorium. 



[From the Evening Oaaette, April 31.] 

TBK " WALKUnX," AHD " nOKUO." 

There was not a yery large aodienoe, at which 
we were somewhat sorprisod, for we believed that 
curiosity, at least, would have attracted a crowded 
house. "Those who stayed away, however, have no 
reason to reproach themselves, for they missed 
nothing except learning the extent to which Wag- 
ner has carried hi^ extreme theories of art. Here 
he has ridden his hobby-horse to death. With the 
exception of a love duet in the first act, which is an 
exquisite conception exquisitely carried ont, the op- 
era is ram pant jari^on. It is barely possible that 
tie artists did but scant justice to tne composer, 
and that the orchestra was not all that It should 
have been ; but, surely, the performance was eareful 
and conscientious en'i'ogh to permit whatever was 
striking in the work to be seen, if through a glass 
darkly. With the exception we have named, we 
discovered nothing but a vague attempt to repre- 
sent by music that which cannctt be so repreaentcd. 
It was insufferably tiresome and yawn -provoking. 
Doubtless many will find manifold intellectual beau- 
ties in it, but to us the whole seemed like a horrid 
night-mnre, giving rise to painful suspense, provok- 
ing to the patience, unlovely, on meaning. Of 
course, it goes without saying that there were num- 
berless superb orchestral and harmonic effects, but 
these alone do not constitute music. It ma}' be said 
that a single hearing is not sufficient for the proper 
nnderstandinir and apprecistion of such a composi- 
tion ; but while there is so much noble mnsic al- 
ready in existence that will better repay study, we 
are not prepared to devote ourselves to finding out 
the minute meanings of music which, even when 
heard at its best and thoroughly understood, cannot 
give satisfaction proportionate to the labor neces- 
sary to a comprehension of its compoaer^s vagaries 
of thought and of execution. Therefore, not under- 
standing this music, and finding it impossible to 
understand it, we shall refrain from criticizing It, 
beyond placing upon record that, with the excep- 
tion of tne solitary duet In the first act, it struck us 
as hidcaus, brutoil, uninteresting and extravagant. 
We have never been so thoriiughly bored, so com- 
pletely dispirited, so exas}ierated by waiting for 
thst which never came, as we were in listening to 
this opera. It may possibly be fine music ; great 
music ; noble music, worthy to take the place nith- 
erto nsarped by such old fashioned and wrong prin- 
cipled works as " Don Giovanni " and " Fidelio ; * 
but, to our ears, it did not seem music at all, bot an 
incomprehensible gibberish, a mad janrling of tones, 
a pompons burlesqae apon all that Is grand and 
pure In trne art. One need not go so far as ""Die 
Walkfire " to find the supernatural fitly painted in 
the.orcheatra. The " Incantation Scene* in " Der 
Freyaehilts" far aurpasaes the roocb*lauded '*Rlde 
of the Walkyres.** All that Wagner has dons is to 
carry Weber's wild and weird ideaa one step farth- 
er, and in doing so he has not Improved open his 
model, bat has become extrayagaotly groteaaoe. 
We might have been more deeply impressed had 
the scenic display been upon a grander scale ; but 
we set little value apon that mnsia which needs 
either such acyaneta or a running eofomentary de» 
acriptive of the compooer's meaning. 

We were not perplexed on Thursday night to 
nndersUnd Beethoyen's '* Fidelio.' What a blisa- 
fal relief it was, after the bombast, the noise, the 
feyerish unquiet, the struggling (or blsarre original- 
ity, the sentimentalism, that dbtingaished the earli- 



er operas of the week 1 We have assisted at better 
perforraancea of the opera — much better. In fact, 
this representation was, on the whole, a very weak 
one, but it waa impossible to place the composer en- 
tirely upder a cloud. His eflulgencs would break 
through the heaviest gloom by which he could be 
surrounded. Here we had perfection of form, in- 
stead of the suggestion of an indistinct outline. 
Here, too, we had melody, or perhapa it would be 
better to say tune, since Wagner claims that his end- 
less recitatives are also melody. Here was no lack 
of dramatic effect, either; nothing that made one 
feel that the composer had not giyen the proper 
passioB and expression to his music — had not ool- 
ored it appropriately, even though he did resort to 
simple means. Scenery, costumes, mechanical e '• 
fects, were not neoesaary to make his meaning 
plainer. Were this opera played in a bam, with the 
Darn-door mounted on trestles for a itage, and a 
sheet hung up for a scene, it would afford intelli- 
gent and intelligible enjoyment, interpreted by con- 
scientious artists, even if not of the best quality. 
That is because it is masic, symmetrical, inspiied, 
melodious. How would Wagner's "Die Walkuere '* 
stand the same teat ? It would prove insufferable. 
That is because it is unsymmetrical, uninspired, an- 
melodious. It nuy be claimed that Wagner having 
written his music with a view to scenic effect, with 
a view to appeal to the eye as well as to the ear, we 
have no right to put it to a trial he aeyer contem- 
plated. To aome extent such a claim would bejiist, 
out we must then class Wagner's operas aa scenic 
dramas, with descriptive music, and not aa operas 
in which the mnsic Is to be judged by itaelf. Wag- 
ner may have created a new species of musical en- 
t«rtainment, which may possibly bear the test of 
time, but he has not caused one bar of " Fidelio " to 
appt'ar weak, antiquated or ineffSBctive ; he has not 
aroused one wish to hear how he would treat the 
same subiect 

It has been urged that Beethoyen waa as much 
abused for his departure from old forms in "Fidelio" 
as Wagner has been for his heresies in "Die Wil- 
kuere," and that the day may oomo when Wagner 
will be received as Beethoven has been. When 
that day comes Beethoven will have bean forgotten ; 
the chief merit of music will become monotony, and 
murio from the soul will have given way to music 
from the head— dry, mechanical, mathematical hiu 
sic, about as attractive to any but scientists as a 
catalogue of fossil remains found in a chalk bed. 

Of the performanoea of "Die Walkuere" and of 
" Fidelio ** we may speak in the aame terms of gen- 
eral praise we bestowed upon this company on ita 
former visit here, reserving now as then our warm- 
est commendation for the orchestra and its able and 
energetic leader, Mr. Neaendorff. This gentleman 
voachsafed us one of the moat vigorous, moat clean- 
cut and most inspiring renderings of the "Leonora" 
overture, No. 8, we ha\e ever heard. Madame 
Pappenheim enacted Leonora with fine dramatic 
power, bot the strain to which her voice had been 
put by the Wagner masic she had been singing 
showed bat too plainly, especially in the middle 
register. She sang, howeyer, with rare intelligence, 
and acted with a atrength and an intensity that al- 
most atoned for the painful labor that was apparent 
in her vocal efforta. She achieved a gnal triumph 
in the Prison scene, and was deaeryedly applauded 
to the echo. Madame Caniaaa sang the music of 
Marceilina understandingly, and acted with spirit 
and force. Mr. Prenaser interpreted Don Pisarro 
with the vigor and the intelligence he haa shown in 
all of these performances. As Rocco, Mr. Franosch 
showed a perfect oomprehensioo of the spirit of the 
part, and a full knowledge of Ita music ; out he sang 
shockingly out of tone, and nearly ruined the con- 
certed numbers in which he was interested. Mr. 
Fritach manifested a keen sympathy with the mnsic 
of Florestan, which he sang sweetly and with fer- 
vent* conaeientionenesa. His acting was not so good, 
though It was lacking nothing in eamestoeaa. Mr. 
William Formea gave a dignified proaentation of 
Don Fernando, and sang ezeeedingiy well The 
choral work was all excellently done, the '* Prison- 
er's Chon«a " receiving a reoiarkably An9 interpre- 
tation. 



(From tlie Bonday Oooffor.) 

Howeyer, much praise is due to Mr. Fryer and 
Mr. Neaendorff for their seal, and deyotion to their 
task, it cannot but be overbalanced by the blame 
due to them for undertaking such a taak, one so far 
beyond their powers. As Carlyle says: "To be 
weak is not so shameful: bot to be weaker than our 
taak I " It was by no means absolutely necessary 
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that the Walkure nhnuld be arlTen at oil. Tf Was:- 
Tier's J?tifjgr tka NiMungen has lasttni; merit )n it, 
there \n no need of boin^ in a hurry about perform- 
Inic it; but if it ie to be performed at all, either in 
whole or in part, We do absolutely owe it to Herr 
Wairner that the performance should ^ive at lea^t 
■n approximately adequate idea of the work. To 
•ay that Mr. Fryer** troupe did this would be the 
ih<>ereHt flattery. Eren aecountinn^ such thinsrs as 
tnlfte^n-scene and mere scenic jf^etup as unimport- 
ant accessories (which they are not), the perform- 
ances were inadequate, jfo thinkinf^ permn can 
wonder at the well-nig^h distracted state of mind in 
which meet of the audience came away from the 
WalkQre. Just imajrine the idea of Shakppeare*s 
Honda, that a msn would form if he made bis first 
acquaintance with it throufrh the medium of a per- 
formance by Mr. Fryer's troupe I The parallel is 
not a forced one. With the exception of Madame 
Panpenheim, Mr. Fryer's aHists are exactly as ca- 
pable of actinar HnmU satisfactorily as they are of 
irivinjr the Wa^kure. The misconceptions of what 
is required of performers by Wasrner, that are cur- 
rent among ns, are positively astounding. ^ To be 
lieve many of onr critics, it would seem as if the or- 
chestra were the central point, the be-all and end- 
all of Wagner opera. On the contrary, the sinsrina:, 
the actors themiteWes at9^ the central p«»int of inter- 
est. It is the greatest mistake to imasrine that the 
lonir partes in the dramatic action, that cast !*uch a 
damper upon the performanpes of laat week, were 
intended by Wagner merely for the sake of giving 
prominence t^ certain bits of fine orchestral writinsf. 
Wagner would have no pauses in the dramatic ac- 
tion at all. If the actors have nothing to sing, they 
must still continue to acl. the orchestra accompany- 
ing their action the while; their pantomime must 
be of the most vividly expreaaive kind, so expres- 
sive that the orchestra shall seem only the indispen- 
sable accompaniment to it. and not anythinsr to 
claim |»articu1ar attention for itself. With Wagner 
nothing ever happens In the orchestra unless it is 
jnatified and conditioned by something happening 
simulUneously on the stage. Now what are we to 
think of a performance in which the actors, when 
not actually singing are for the most part looking 
point blank at the conductor and palpably counting 
their bar»T It is no slur npon Mr. Fryer's singers 
to say that they were for the most part utterly in- 
competent. They are singers, not actors. Mr. Ed- 
win Booth would be no mnr^ out of place if he at- 
tempted the part of Pf»llione in JVbrmi than Mr. 
Bischoff was in attempting the part of Sie^mnnd. 
Even [f Mr. Fryei's singers had been capiXbte tSf do- 
ing justice to the mere music of their parts (which 
they were not), only one, almost secondary, element 
in tihe performsncee would have been what it should 
have been. No, without goinir further into detail, 
the performances of the Walitwrt were moat regret- 
able. Instead of showing na Wagner as he la, they 
have done more than the most mistaken treatisea, 
the mn«t absurd criticisms — than mere silence even, 
could have done towards muddling and perveKing 
our notions of the great poet-composer. Wasfuer 
writes mimic upon a dramatic, not a musical basi^ 
J But In the performance of the Walkwre^ in which 
J there was neither musical form, nor dramatic basis, 
^ what else could be described save niter chaos? I 
am induced to speak thus strongly, simply from mv 
intense admiration of the W^kwrt, as a work. It 
was more than thoughtless and rash, it was lament- 
ably wanting In all due reverence, almoat sstheti- 
cally criminal, to have attempted performing so 
great a work as the Wo/Vfire. in so new and unac- 
eustimied a style, and hence so liable to be misun- 
derstood, with means so neees<»arily inadequate. It 
waa paying no honor to Wniner, doing him no ser- 
vice, only adding confusion to our already contused 
and distorted notions of his arttheories antl his 
genius. Of course there were excellencies In. the 
performance: the orchestra played unusually well, 
Madame Pappenhcim ahone so royally above her 
companions that she can only be spoken of with ad- 
miration, and there waa also much to eomioend In 
M. Preoaaer's WoUn, and Mr. Blum's Hunding. 
BuTtaCing the pefTo^anees sa a wlmle tSSpeclany 
as attempta to realize Wagner's ideal of the Musical 
Drama, the safeat path lies in the direction of sor- 
rowful silence— because the real gist of the work, 
the prominence of the dramatic element, and the 
cooperation of the mwic with the actlng^n which 
eooperatloo the music, both voealaud InstramtnUl, 
should always play the secoadary, aecompaaying 
part—was lost. If onr public had beea ffsmlliar 
with the ITattfire, and even been familiar with the 
class of musical drama of which the Wallcurt is one 
of the finest examples, it would have been different. 



The listener's imasri nation, assisted by \\\^ knowl- 
edge of what artij*tic ends the work strives to sc 
complish. would have aided him in fnrmins: an ade- 
quate appreciation of its merits, and have led him 
to a correct comprehension of it. But the work was 
wholly new, even the style of the work was new 
and unaccustomed, so that the audience could onlv 
Jud^e from what they actuallv heard and saw. Let 
me say again that much praise is due to all con- 
cerned for their efforts towards realizing the ideal 
they strove after ; they are only to be blamed for 
attempting what there was ce reasonable hope of 
their oeing able to accomplish. 

William F. Apthorf. 
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German Opera.— Wagner.— Beethoren. 

Manager Fryer's first week of Wagner Opera 
(*• Fliegender Hoimnder." " Tannhftuser " and " Lo- 
hengrin **) was so successful that he was induced to 
return to the Boston Theatre last week and tri^a ns 
a specimen of the Wagnerian " Music Drama " prop- 
er — ^the " latest form of infidelity " in Music. (Herr 
Tappert may put that in \\\^ Warner Lexicon if he 
pleases.) This was the se'^ond of the four dramas 
which, with the prelude," Rheingold.*' conposethe 
Niebelnne Trilogy that made all the world famil- 
iar with the name of Bavreuth. It was " Die Wal- 
kdre." and it wa« presented twice (on Monday and 
Wednesday evenings). — also the first act alone on 
Friday nizht. when the srreatest audience of the sea- 
son were disappointed in the promise of Flddio. 
The announcement of Beethoven's masterpiece* did 
not Improre the chances of the WalkHre, Set 
down at first for Friday, it was found to be so much 
in the hearts and the desire of Boston music lovers, 
that many reserved themselves for that, compara- 
tively indifferent to more of Wagner, and such was 
the dem md for seats, that it was concluded to an- 
ticipate and give Fidtllo also on Thursday to ac- 
comodate the " overflow.** There was also a single 
performance (on Tuesday evening) of Lnhmgrin^ 
decidedly the most popular, so far, of the Wagner 

works. 
The Wotkurt^ reported so successful in New York, 

attracted but small audiences here,— on the first 
niflrht especially. And never have we sat In an In- 
telligent assembly which appeared more puzzled, 
bored, and wearied out by the great length (four 
hours), as well as by the stransreness, heaviness and 
dullness alike of the dramatic characters and plot, 
the music, and much of the performance, in spite of 
much that was adequate and brilliant. Indeed the 
middle act cost such a depressinsp exercise of pa- 
tience, that many could hold out no longer and went 
home, thereby losing what is undoubtedly the best 
part of the work, the scene between Wotan and 
Briinnhilde, where the god surrounds his favorite 
but disobedient Walkurie daughter ("Wunsch- 
midchen," "Schlldmidchen." or what not) with fire; 
this, could one come In to it afresh, would proba- 
bly reveal some noble recitative (not so utterly un- 
like -that of older masters), and certainly declaimed 
with noble dignity and pa«aion by Frau pArpciranM, 
whose whole Impersonation of Briinnhilde was of 
commanding power and beauty. Many also found 
delight In the moonlight love-song and dialogue be- 
tween Siegmund and Sieglinde In the first act, 
which has something like a melody ;- to our feel- 
lag It givea a aogsr^stion of great beauty, but not 
quite the tatiafaetory aasnranee ; the studied aceom- 
panlmeut, with its peculiar rhythm (tripleta mntnaU 
ly adhetlve, syncopated) was to us cloying and no- 
dear and morbid ; so that when Its characteristic 
phrase or motive kept returning afterwards in one 
or another Inetrument, we grew sick of Its sweet- 
ness. — But we anticipate. 



The fact of a dull and disappointed audience was 
as we have stated, — with the exception of a very 
few admirers (whose admiration possibly may be 
accounted for without accepting Wagner's theories 
or his transcendent genius as a musical creator), a 
few more who were curiously Interested, and a few 
who stand systematically committed to the innova- 
tion on the score of *' progress," bound to accept it 
now with reverence and trust and great joy in A<- 
f«ro. These last-, very naturally, charge the failure 
mainly to shortcomings in the performance. — and 
partly to the Ignorance or the insensibility of an 
unregenerate public. (It was not insensible to the 
beauty, the transcendent g«*nlus, the consummate 
Art, the profound humanity and pathos, the po»er 
which we all feel to be divine. In Beethoven's Fide- 
Uo /). Undoubtedly the performance wa« immeasu- 
rably below the Bayreuth standard. The outward 
accessories, the scenery and stage effects, on which 
so much of the charm dependi*d there, wore wanting 
here. Nor, with the single exception of Mme. Pap- 
pCNRKtM, had we any very superior sinsrers or act. 
ors. The orchestra alone, under the sure and vig. 
orous lead of Herr Nrucxdouff, was excellent ; but 
not placed out of sight, down in that ** mystical 
abyss" where the harsh, coarse noise of brass could 
he subdued and blended to the mysterious imasrinn- 
tive swell and die away of the Bayreuthian (Eolian 
harp. — As on their former yisit, simmers, orchestra 
and all are to be credited with earnest, conscientious 
effort, and with the "German heartiness" with 
which they threw themselves into an unirraeious 
ta«k beyond their means. Mme. Pappenheim, as 
singer and aa actress, steadily grew in favor ; she 
has the lai^ expressive voice, the commanding 
presence, the effective musical declamitl'm. and the 
endurance, for the exacting part of Brnnnhilde ; she 
could plead for Siegmund with a fervor and an elo- 
quence that mij[:ht have satisfie<l the poet-composer 
himself. Mme. Caxiss.% acta well, as of old. and 
sang all faithfullv. distinctly, and with certainty, to 
say the least II err Biscnorr. the tenor, sang the 
music of Siegmund — the one part bleased with any 
finite melody — with sentiment and pathos, but lacked 
ease and self-posseslon as an actor, and the imposing 
stature for the heroic Volsung. in both of which re- 
spects he might well have been replaced by Herr 
Blum, the baritime, who looked and declaimed so 
grandly in the atern character of Hunding. Herr 
PaxussKU sang the part of Wotan quite effectivnly. 
while in figure and appearance there was little sug- 
gestive of the All Father except the traditional 
blinder over one eye. The eight Walkyrie maid- 
ens (of all ages), in their famous ** Ride " and gath* 
Mug afler battle on the rocks, shouting and scream- 
ing their ** ho-jo-to-hos." on intervals purposely dls- 
cordant (of the major triad, with the octave, and 
thMrp fifth/) made all we had ever kown of discord 
musical and sweet by contrast, keeping up the shrill 
witches' sabbath for some ten minutes with an In- 
tensity, which seemed to indicate that the point was 
to reach the last extremity of remoteness from all 
human musical relatedness of tones, that thereby 
we might conceive what wild, wonderful, poetic 
creatures in the mind of Wagner these Walkyriea 
were. Yes. " wild " Is the word with the admirers : 
and surely we have no disposition to gainsay its 
fitness. 

But after making all allowance for the imperfect 
reproduction on our atasre, it is in Wagner's own 
production that we find the secret of its failure to' 
Intereat our audience. It does not require a perf«>ct 
performance to rev^l the genius, the beauty of n 
great work of musical or musicodramatic Art. /t- 
ieUo was but Indifferently well^^me would tay 
very badly— performed, and yet the audience were 
delUrhted ana Inspired by it. It is easy to name 
several reasons, found in the work iteelf, to show 
why it never could interest an audience very deep- 
ly, except when given under very ejceptional cir- 
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pnm«tsnr8«. n<i >t Bivrf iilh. nri'l whr tlipra. «« horn , 
It WM prFCiwIp thn mi«l mn«iml, Ihe raiat upprsci- 
Witfo. whnwerat.h* Inurt Intcrected unrl thn incwt 
ciITfikIa-I. — And lier*. m pttmul, ■<*t miiy pntnt out 
tlio lallncv or Ihe chpap irnd Gnminnn Krenment : 
"Oh. Bn^hnTrn vu nnt >pDrMiiit«d in his own 
dav." BBrUiOTM) imu *pprectaUd bv the mint ap- 
pnilitWf, by thnw with poetry and mil'le In thplr 
Mol*. *tid notably by Mbrr 'grnX maiicinni and 
men of theflnmt ciiltnre. with a few nnoal MCfp- 
tioTMilikfSpohr: it. look lime or cnnrac for him to 
reach the Tna>'ei<. Mnrenrer Beethoven wu in no 
ense a refnliilinnlal in Art ; his s«niui had itg nvn 
ntene* and jtl'iriom individnalltv ; ha wai an orie- 
inalor, bnt an orifflnalor within rhe forme (pMcn- 
tlally) and in Ibe Mime direction, folln.init ont the 
me development with his Inns tine of predece*- 
rp. He put forth notheorien. noreien Ihonehtof 
IV ; he nener hinlwl e i«n, when he bronahl volcea 
Into Hie Ninth Svmphnny. that Mnair u ocA bail 
nllered lU 1o«t word.— tl.at Mu»1e Hi en ft* forth re. 
quired to be m-ordlnnled witli. or aabxnilnated In 
peerh, poctrr and other arte in order to be mU'ir 
rorth tiie while mtieh tonKer : he nerer quarrelled 
with the family relationohip of kera," neir-r re- 
uneed the ayren Melndv. never Ir'ed to break 
the bonda of the la* which maketh tree: never 
rned I he iiurauit nf Beantr In itanKaa one thin^ 
tndlepen»ahle to all Art; never. — he the mcwt re«t- 
Va* of men, and nnrnl by aspiration* ancnntjitnal'Ie. 
ir.lated that prineiple of npuM. which Celtic* Oele- 
iratr in all tiie perfect moiiela of all Art*, bnt 
oward whirh Warner la the Macbeth that mnrdera 
alerp. BeeihoTen wan cmtenl to di aa oilier" do. 
bnt do It in hia own way mni do It Setter. Real 
live eeiiiua doea not need to quarrel with the 
. to break the forms, to ahilt the arena, in order 
to show llerir nrlKtaal.— 

I. Now the firat thint; we have to nameaa ahutllnK 
at the Waitner drama from our aympathlei (and 
era we follnw bis own ordsr. sfvin^ thn word, the 
■xt. the poetrv the preoedencel - i> Ihe rnvtholo?!- 
oal character rif hia pint and inhject. Why should 
the Scandinavian ir>d* and mnnaters. irlanta and 
Walkyrie., Wotao and Fricka, Thor and Loke. Slei- 
mund and Sieelinde and thi'ir ineealiioiia amonrs, 
intere-tusopor, the >ta^ T One can read Ihe N eb- 
• unHied. that crand old " Oerman Iliad." with In. 
Iciest; mi had Warner drawn his plot entirely 
rrum that. — which la In fact a Chriitlan poeoi and 
never meBliuna one of the Korae ^ods.-he wonid 
have had a theme of human inlereat. and yet as les- 
enilary, aa edU-DttttA. heroic natlmtal aa he conl \ 
with. Inatead of that, he drawa ehlellv from the 
stranm old ballada of the Icelandic EMa. and peo. 

Clea hii itaKC with bnse ahad'iwy forma, only arriv- 
ii[ at the properly hnman. after the nwakeninK of 
Bruniihilde, in the hrzinninc of the laM play, tbe 
■■ Twiliihl o( the God'," and min^linc « with phi 
toms even there. Bnw InAnilely better, in a di 
matlc point of view, woaid have been aneh a truly 
noetic rondensaiinn oC all the real hnman trafredy 
oftheNiehelunneolied. ax that noble play bv Gel- 
1*1. in which Mme. Jnnaicchak hai latelv sriven ns 
her miucniEceot imperaoniitlon of a branhild pnrely 
hnman I 

t. The anbordi nation of Maiio to Poetry, 
very artificial poetry at that. Lnns-winded 
loKite, fill of conreita, alliteration a. even pmis. at alt 
eventa a tcdioni play on words. Not without ] 
aacea uf true poetia beanty and dramatic strans 
bat fu( the miat part affeetilinns. and a laborii 
- -inua buildlntr onward of the lolty (T) rhyme 
le^a len:^1i, that mm-lc eounter-tannellinic fi . 
mountain's other aide, may neet it; theaa two 
blind factora {rropinK for each utber 1 Now say 
It von will about not jiidzinz llila a< M-itit. hnt 
1 ifttne drama, the Iniman fact Is, and ever will 
be. that when pmple Ro fir anything; that Ib muai- 
,1, as distinct from apoken drama, lliey look for 
U'ic chiefly, and enjoy thi, work acrordintc a> It 
•atiafie* the muairal deaire in man. But here Mu 
etc <« robbed ef her owo Independent beine,' in-l 
made lo do dnid::ery in tlin word-mills of thenrv. 
This is what, borrowing a famoua title from an pl<3 
thenlnslr^ eontroversy In lhe<* pirta, ws have 
called " the latest form of Infidelity ' In mosic— If 
a man doea not believe in muaic. mune jmr*. can be 
expect to win b« in the Icmi rnn by meie aide nae> 
of an art ha deems ao Inaufflcient In itself. Ha ma^ 

fur the time bein|>. ai at Bavreuth ; hnt what sher 
all baa Music aa auch Rained by it. or what we aa 
miuiu-lovera, aeein^ that every time that we j^ bach 
lo older masters we find something so much better! 
S. Theionir spnn recitative, and for tlie iln^ra 
nothing else— or what Wagner chooses to call bis 
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ie*. palnfiillT fitting eaeh word to its tnne. 
Ittlne neither thonvht lor character nor sltu- 

to any winnintr »it*l '"I™ "^ melodv or muaic. 

hut reqnirinir for Ita nndcr<tflndin<r the faMeniuK of 
the BVB on the libretto and the atare,— save aa you 
mav have learned how to interpret, certain Interpre- 
itive hlnta from the " mv'ic " orchertra below, — 
i| rhia we sar U nnt nnlv drv. devoid of nhnrm. and 
lanfTerahtv tedious and /imsweif^ .' hnt In the nat- 
re of the caae it all consnmes time frarfu'lv ; for 
thouih the words are not repeated In the mnaio. yet 
the words are verv manv. and It costs lime for each 
wordy epealter to n'ter hlms-V sinplv one after 
another. When Wotnn and Frleka (Jimiter and 
-Ttino) hold their Ion" di«on'e on the free love qoea- 
linn. or thi- two lover* their senHmentni dia1'><fne 
bv moonliffht. von cannot helnthinhine how much 
•o.iner thev mi~ht eet thronrh. and hiiw much more 
inleresiinz to the hearer. If only h>th could I* al 
lowed to •ine at once In a duet. We have alwavs 
thoiieht It one of the eloriea. one of ihe essential ad- 
vantages of Opera over aimken drama, that in it 
two. three, nix or more character" could "in* toseih- 
er. in a concerted piece, each lieepln^ Its Individn- 
alit-v disinrt, each hv the mijic power of mnile 
made transparent to ns. all revealed to na both in 
themseivea. their nre-ant mO'Kli and feelinir. and in 
thelrmiit.nal relation. Too have onlv to hear the 
(|Bartet. the maaked trio, or the sextet in Do" Jnin 
to become aware of that. There are brevity, charm, 
tnwiht In'o character and feciineall ■ecueedat ones 
hv the old Art. with the eeniua to nae It i and all 
these areMcHHcedln this wilful, thonich gi^nlic, 
effort tA aubatitnte another Art on theory. 

i. The pancitv and piivartv of musical Ideas, 
t.Hi. must strike any one In an analysis nf the acore. 
Not BVerv new and strtkine phrase or palisade l« a 
musical i<Ua. A moaical Idea Is a «rerm which de- 
mands developFnent. lint here we have ilways 
phrases, pSraaea, — which for the moat part, lead lo 
nothinir: promisea that diaappolnt. In whatiasun?, 
the words dictate all. In the orchestra, where we 
are told to 1n>ik cbleflv for ideaa, it il after all 
atring of jcUtlerlni; fraicmenta. 

B. And here a new trouble, daiillnf it may be, 
hnt Gonfn<inz. Those everlastinit " leading 
lives" (Cejf-nuft'vni). of which *n much ia aaid i 
unexpected, mualcnily irrelevant. liUla phr 
heard in the initrumenta at each allusion to a c 
acter or incident In the drama. Host hearers of 
coome heard them nnsnapertlnzly. Wa hnpnened 
to know enouRh of the precedinR p1av. the " Rliein- 
Bold." to recozniie the WnUn or Walhalla motive, 
the Sword mnlire. etc. et«. They cross and inler 
rupt the natuml flow of the music almost everr in- 
atant; listeninR mf-nOy. vou cannot feel thatthsy 
have any riirhltn-re; for thev dn not develop, thev 
are onlv skllfnllv forced in.* Instead nf mii'Icat 
Ideaa. they are aimnly labels, tafa and badges. Ex- 
asperatlne bnrea, the pack of them I 
«. Wehntallnrtaaralntothe waalorrr"*. resnlt- 

lIstaalDR aanae Is draocsd on by stwer t^rannjr ef verba 

eifects. fltran«,wllit,tir11. 
Bometlnns tenilsil v pnstlc j 

flillnctnbeanre; It to rem-irkablr vnlnmlnnns arul rich 

an'loven«wMlnR!lUBanndlaaXve><— u-'h.r.h. 

older ani hetter mnalo mv aonml t 

It. Ithasaonw verr KVan-dosa aiK. .-- 

the laMrngrbt; tmt tbn*e have not yat partart with all 

^■1. HI* nn-heatra tells for all that tnsrr - - '■-•■— 
l.las. In real iwlmU, In gealal lii^riratii 
i, Ofkroplir ny Is Rnnenl. A lack of rea 



n It; liut 



a, tww often 



Kof D- 



""'. " ' ,r"l"«wtlyhstor"a»neonB oulleotlnn o* 
■..■ "liole toeellier )e*s Important than i 
^ ^ . ^ .. k at TiatntinR. We have auHpecied iha 
.. -..V .iiLtthtslnsinimeniatlenan amw» ani 
III- <-,;[ Ji.iil fancT >.r thoM wlin An not 11-tei 
.. Tint mil for miioleslldRaa ani tbeir (tevelon 
ft-r I'lne ittstclHMof ilall narkv. •nprv, uvl! 
In tiieili-Tiihaof tone. or of aninntBC loailnaaa 
-ntirv ni>wtiw«o(i«*-ror isft reads and flute 
> in i iiTritv phrase of a Irw hut, repaalM li 
s, at Donne aiMa<U <M(chtful1y. It nnlwla n 

' eaitenee In fnll liaraionv ;' and van ainlaln 



irtvinT a'-nnt 
Fie-irt ■H'l hei 



V vlTliie ftfr. c. _ 

— rw>1t to clve riellctii to 



rek, Mr. rrver did a aervkte to the anod old rau 
■InrluE OS the " WatkU re" MInwad by ■' FIdalki:" 
rl ef Ktuir. 4/ln- all. U mA ' 
Mow ir we have <^ven all oar anaee to but nna ti 
I the omission nf conaerts, correspnnienee and 
loncmentv snr It down to R'ahard, the Onat CI 
It, whose oUlns do lo preonoapT [he world. 

(Crowded oat last time.) 
A charm'ni matln«e was that ot Mlas BlLLtTfna, 
Ecamiillahed nnpll ot Hme. nctilt1er-in Union Rnl 
ridflv. April*. Bnih In programme and perfiirm 
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eatCnn. The vouok cIt^ 
&HATTUCK) did It adi 



rablj,- 



and 



rt(Kl»s 



lympali 



Mr, WULV Fmn ronld not enmplBln of his asHHlnlos 

Kiss BlllinEa dlstlninilsheil benelf by very InirTian 

plaj-lnR In the HiUait hv Relnenka the piece hf Baelnw 

id tbe TanutltlU, Miss Doria was tn her swectoi 



rable, 



needm 



1 of novelty 



Kicw Touk, AmiLtS. The r 
eonflert of ttw season tank pi 
Satordar evening, April T,whei 

BimptwoT. N". %. In p.^ 



and last Rvrnphonr 
lice at ntelnwaj Kail on 
n Mr. Tliomaa prcKnted: 

lalienrer) ttaadel 

n Onrsn. snd 6oto 



irdiy. 



at eympbonla Us; 

in baa been a lirilllant and ■ prcaperoiia i 
■J avalkible place wu taken, while the ai 
lented the hlgheal Intellteence and euliur 



Tlie second armphonv of Beelboren Is ever wetcci 
and Its inlerpretatton waa snothar addUlon to tbe |i 
aodRlorlonsllBtororahestnLl Irtumnh*. wbfch hssb 
tnerenaed during ttaeaeasonhjrqnaltr Due perfnrmac 
other *, 




full orfsn upon the same theme. The vtolhi solo ' 
artlailcally pertormed )>]> Kr. Jacelnohn, uh] Kr.Ttion. 
aa repeated tlw second part ot (he work In naponse to 



The FinM Hrmphony of Lisit was accompailRl hv tt 
ptanaUnn. » la only aftrr repeated huarinB that we ai 
pears to tie "a perfect maaa wtthno- - -' — 






iben," {AH'tan.. ,, _ ,,..„, 

•mllnxalo this aynpbnny: ma, whish Is aaoallr ei 
ploveil, for on" lie s tra alone, and ona for Tnnor aoio ai 
ebonn. Atttie relkesnal on Thnradav prsaadlnr t 
eoDoart Ibe oreha-tral swttna wms Rivm, and at the o-i 
eerl the srwiphimv was pnfennad with tbe aeevnd ea— 
Inr or " Cbaiwa Kvatfens," wtilefa was anna tiv The rre<v 
ToAUarterkranaaiKilelywIthaBl-'-'-s'- " .' ~--- - 
wtm aans with excellent eflleel. 
Injr waasanerih Intheni 
latlnn andhrllllai 



Ihrlillar.t execntian U 






•aay lo forget the 

the tanth season of SmTihOTiy Concern 
«:-Whnt will Kew York Ho for tbe 
Itert an lone and eo ■nooeaafolly la tli» 
cnltU||B and who hv bia owo petalatent 
•d ettiR has made ibis ally •»■ at the 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 



moMcAl cnptuUs of the world? Six concerts in a jrear 
will not maintain an orcheatra* nor does It pay to travel 
from place to place with snch a nnmber of performefi 
in this country of mafcnlflcent dlstanofs. In a word, if 
this orchestra Is to be preserred. it must bsre an abidlnnf 
place. An effort is now to be made to supply this need, 
and it is best explained by the following circular '*To the 
Public: " 

Vecotistlons are pMidfnc, by an orfcanisation to be 
known as ** The Thomas Garden Concert Company.*' for 
sermrlnK a proner site, end erecting bntldincs thereon, 
snitnHle for a Hall with Oardena, In which Mr. Thomas 
and hia orchestra msy be permanently lodjred 

Many of thone who have reirnlerly attended the flym- 

f»honv Concerts have wrnres w ed the desire to permanent* 
V an«1 s^nrely locate Mr. Thomas and his orchestra In 
New York. It Is believed that they will be desirous of 
evinelnis thnt Interest in the moat substantial mtnner— 
bv *ntMcr1blnfr in aid of the proJiHst— ss poon as the un- 
dertskln? has sufficiently progressed to Justify the sub- 
mission to them. 

AmonflT those prrs e nt at this concer t there sre donbt- 
less many whn will lie itlsd to be made acqnslnted with 
the plsns nnder cnnsiderstlon ss soon ss 'hey shell be 
definitely def'rmined upon. If they wUl forwnrd their 
addresse* to the pmspectom, a ftill prospectus, with de- 
tails of the enterprise, will be sent them k* soon ss they 
sre prepared, which, it Is expected, will be in a short 

time 

It Is hoped that the responses will be numerous enouffh 
to indicate a willimrness. on tlie part of the nubile, to st 
lesst become informed of the oppnrtnnltv that will b^ 
sffordrd them of recofrnlslne Mr. Thomns' Isbors end of 
establishing him, upon en a«snrsd. permanent Imsis, in 
this cli V. where so much of his life has been spent, and 
so much of his work has iteen done. 

yew York, AprU 7M, 1877- 

(Tor full particulars address. The Thomns Osrden Con- 
cert Co., Care ol Messrs. Slelnway and Sons, New York.) 

JL» A. C 
rConclusion next time.l 
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The Telephone Reydliitioii in Hnsie. 

[From the Cincinnati Oaaette.] 

The prediction made by thst eminent manager of exotic 
Italian opera, Mr. Max Strakosch, that by means of the 
telephone houses will be sunplted with musio as they are 
now with crss and water, opens up a lerest vista of Im* 
provement In domestic comfort and alike of musical 
abnndance and economy. If from a central source wires 
can be 1a<d to carry the music to each house, sc that It 
can be turned on at will, as we turn on ras and water, 
or as we open a register of a hot*air pipe to heat an 
apnrtment, it Is obvious that the superiority, cheapness 
and convenience of this supply will cause families to 
abandon the making of the'r own mus'c. Just as gas has 
extinguished tallow dips and oil lamps, and as pablie 
water works have done away with wdls and rain 
dstema. 

The relief that this will give to society from pianos 
alone is so vast a subject that the mind staggers at the 
conception. What Is home without a piano! Taking 
the p«>pulntion of the United States ss 40,000 OOO, and es* 
timsting but one pisno to forty penons. makea a mUlton 
pianos, whose thrumming roll Is as continuous as Xng- 
land*s morning drum beat, and the sound of whose tor- 
ment—to use a Hcrlpture figure— goeth up forever and 
ever. There are people who have Indutfcd a strange 
fancy in the Mea of lifting the cover off that place which 
for euphony we call the Iwttomleea pit. and of hearinfl: 
the sounds which would issus. Squally dreadful Is the 
figure of going above and lifting off the cover and letting 
out the sound of the torment of a million pianos, played 
upon by the average American girl. But such fancies 
are too fearful Ibr safe indulgence. No one is Justified 
In trying dangerous experiments upon his reason. 

At the tow estimate of one girl at a time to a piano, 
there are a million American girls undefgolng lessons 
and practice on the piano. Of course neither the num- 
bers nor the girls are round, but we choose round num- 
bers f6r convenience of figuring. To become a fine exe- 
cutioner, a girl must besin tt not more than six years 
old, and keep on always; but although they all begin 
vigorously, they drop out after a while, like the pupils In 
our public schools, of whom only about one and a half 
per cent, pass through the high school. The rest are 
Scattered all along the wayside, in all the years of the 
school course. We shall, therefore, estimats the aver* 
age years of practice at only four. When we try to 
ihink of a minion of girls in perpetual snceesslon, prac- 
ticing four years, at say two hours a day, on a mlllkNi 
plaaoo, the results become too fearful for the human 
mind to conceive. 

Of this million of American girls, subjected to this 
practice, and subjecting their families and flriends to it, 
not more than one In a hundred ever gets to such a pro- 
ficiency as to play to the edification of any but a very 
infatuated mother, who knows the whole of the painful 
process by which her little stock of tunes hss been 
toanid,and who thhiks thfti thoy may be Iom wmn to 



others. Probably not one in a hundred ever gets so far 
as to play that show piece, *The Bttrlenf Prague." which 
has been the maateri)leee of so many generations of 
girls. When we think of sll the cost and waste of this, 
snd, what Is Immessurably more, of all the suffering it 
Imposes on the girls, and, what is Infinitely more, of all 
the suffering It Inflicts on the American household snd 
on visitors, we can see that the sum is too vast for utter- 
ance. 

The history of the American girl's efforts to become a 
singer is even more melsncholy, and the fruit still rarer. 
And, whether vocal or instrumental, this labored accom- 
plishment is apt to be dropped when the young woman 
marriea, or as soon as marriage has Introduced another 
kind of music Into the family, which, by a qneerly mixed 
poetical metaphor. Is called a well-spring of nofoe. With 
telephone wires laid to each house, connecting with a 
central f sctory where the instrumentsi and vocsl music 
shall be made liy wholesale, from which each household 
can turn on at will by simply opening a ralve or con- 
necting wire, the supply of music from the general source 
will be so superior to any that private individual effort, 
eren though proficient, can furnish, that the domestic 
piano and household voice would be as shamed ss the 
tallow csndle by gaslight, or the old flint and steel by 
the lucifer mateh. 

Of course this will raise the alarming question, Whst 

will become of piano makers and sellers, teschers. tuners, 

mmic sellers, etc.? A similar question has met every 

labor-saving Invention ; but experience has shown that 

the invention itself Increased the demand for labor. 

This invention will create a Isrge demand for musicians 

In the f ictory, and a large industry In the making and 

laying of telephone pipe, wires, meters, snd so on. We 

mem Ion meters, because it Is obvious that no family will 

want music turned on all the while, and that there will 

be great varlstlons In the demsnds of different fsmilles, 

and there must be means by which each shall be charged 

for only as much music as It consumes. This promises a 

multlplicat'on of that bleasing which every household 

has ftmnd In the gas meter. And there Is no reason whv 
a meter should not rsglster as satisfactorily the amount 
of music delivered. 

Everv great step in the march of progress srouscsfesr 
In timid eonsenrstlsm. The then inhabitants did not 
went chaos disturbed by creation Just as the inhabitants 
of the present want creatinn, to co no further. Oiijcc- 
tions will be raised. Imt they sre esnily answered. Al- 
though the telephone will naturally be an elevator «>f 
musical taate, yet it Is not proposed to make it s pro- 
crus ean bed— s new figure, csveat filed— to require all 
tastes to be stretched op to the most classical— whatever 
that msy be -compositions. DifllKrent factories snd d'f> 
ferent sets of telepbonl«* wires will ite required to suit 
the vsriety of testes. Bach house can he supplied with 
sll kinds, or ean have that one which suits Its tasre. 
Thus the greatest estabKshment wl'l be for the dl«tr1t«n- 
tlon of the popular American mu«ic, neg<t> min«tre1ay, 
while the small dsss of the cultured can take their 
choice all the way from the Jiggling Sebastian Bach to 
the intellectual Beethoven. 

The ohjectlon will be raised that this distribution of 
music to our dwelllnes will disconnect it from the balmv 
and balaaray air of the oonoert hall, which has become 
so sssociaied In our minds with musical performances 
thst music must seem strange without it; also that In 
our own dwelllncs we shall not have the charming ac- 
companiment of the voice of the young: man behind ns. 
who has brought his girt for a rare treat, and who thinks 
he must make It Interesting for her by keeping up the 
conversation: nor of the two won»en who discuss the 
dresees of the singers : nor of the musical enthusiast who 
shows his flne musical sensibility by bfHitlnfl: time with 
his foot i^piinsi our chair, in sll the strongly mes'Ured 
psssage«, nor of the two gentlemen connoisseurs of Ger- 
man extrantioo who as the piece coes along discuss it In 
the soft German tongue: nor of the gnmp of American 
society young people who keep up their chatting and 
giggling as nnconscious of any mu!>lcsl sensations as so 
many pnppies; nor ot the American man Iteside ns who 
spits a pond of tolMieco Juice on our side of tiie premis- 
es; nor of the son of Israel who feeds hi« girl with stronc 
peppermint candy, diffusing the odor sll around ; nor of 
many other concert and thf atre luxuries which are so 
associsted with these performsnces thst to separate mu- 
sic from them seems a hssardons experiment. 

Aseoclation of ideas Is a mental force which eannot be 
disregarded ; but it is likely that sulistltntes. available in 
private houses, will be found for these and the other in- 
cidentals of the concert room. By mesne of our besting 
furnaces our moms can be overheated, snd It is likelv 
that chemical siBlenee can furnish odorisers which shall 
resemble the concert air. Manners will show out under 
sll dreumsunoes. and, nnder the influence of our free 
and equal i^lncinies, even a small circle will contain the 
usual features. That sodsl rcputotlon for musical cult- 
ure which is gained so painfully by many, by attending 
high art performaiMMS. osn be more easily gained b> the 
wealthy, by supplying their dwellings with the tele- 
phone. This will esublish their musical taste as effeet- 
nidly as the purchase of a wdl bound library does their 
literary culture. The telephone In churches will enable 
them to aivollsh choirs, which are apt to be irreverent 
and disorderly bodies, snd whose presence, fadnfl: the 
conirregation, as is usual In our Protestant churches, is 
distracting to worship. 

This is on the supposition that churches wUI still be 
continued: but it may be that the speaking tdephouM 
will bring the preaching, musical and other service of 
worship from a central factory, so that each family can 
enjoy it on its own premises in such postures of luxury 
snil ease as it may have fsdiities for. As has been said 
of idue glass, the wonders of the telephone have only 
Jast begun to azpand. 
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Tseal. with Plaao Aceompaaimsat. 
The Old Church Door. Solo or Qt G. 8. 
d to E. mehter. 80 

"Where Ivy clfnes to the mon1d*rlng stone 
And the huge bell hangs In the tower alone." 
An impressive ballad. In good stvle. fitted for 
either one or for four voices, ss you please to 
use it. 

When the World all Is young. C. 8. fr to D. 

Waldeek. 85 

"And ev'ry enose s swan, lad, 
And ev*ry Isss a qneen.** 

It Is Chnrtes KIncsley's vl«orons poetry, and It 
is a good, hearty, rousing song. 

Do not slam the Gate. Solo and Choms. 

B6. le. d to C. SheUe^, 80 

*«Rcssle listens ev'rv n<ght. 
And so does tcssing Kate.** 

Tes, one should be careful. Neat song. 

Doette, Baritone and Bass, by Franz Ahi. ea. 40 

No. 2. Brother Heart, be not east 

down. F. 4. C to f. Bass staff. 

"Give to ns thy hand. 
Jotly every one." 

A duet for "good fellows** to sing when they 
are having a merry musical time. 

A Dream. (Spinning Song). A. 4. £ to a. 

Vincent. 40 

"I took the threads of mv spinning, 
All of blue summer alr.^ 

A sweet i>oem by Adelaide Proctor, fitted to a 
clear, bright melody, end quite a varied aceom- 
paniment. 

IsstmMstal. 

Ballade. (Fh>m Flying Dutchman). B6. 4. 

Spfndler, 50 

Bather dlifering from meet of Bplndler's refined 
and delicate pieces. This la graceful, while it 
has a character of wlldness. 

Lea Bergers Wattean. AlrdeDaase. Stylo 
of Lonis XV. A. 8. Gregh. 40 

Being an old air, tt hss a chsracter of qoslntnr ss 
which Is nothing against. '•Quaintly heautif nl*' 
Is perhapa iu best description. 

Paqoita Waltzes. 8. naboch. 40 

A very pretty and varied set. 

Concert Fantasia for the Organ. In the 
Free Style for Oi^n Exhibitions. O. 6. 

W. H. Clarke. 80 

It Is well known to many, Mr. Clarke hss an 
almost uneqnaled talent for "^howlnroff" an 
onran, snd for mskin«' it, what It Is almtist Im- 
possible to msfce it, a hrighi, entertaining Con- 
cert instrument. Here is one of his compoo- 
sitkms carefully marked for changea of stops, 
kc. Pedal part Is easy, and the whole very en- 
tertaining. 

March fVom < Petite Mari4e." G. 8. Knight 80 

Mr. K. has chosen a bright little air, which 
loees nothing by his amngement. 

Commander Cazenenve's Favorite Polka. 

ynth Portrait. D. 4. Dulrker, 40 

It is hoped that this spirited eomnositlon 
will go like '*magic,*'andso sndorse the illua- 
trious<*Commaadeur's favor. 

Lnla Galop. F. 2. KewUm. 80 

Lula cannot complain, this Is a bright dance 
named for her. 

BOOKS. 

Tbx School Boho Book. By C. JE^ercse. 

Priee, 80 ots., or $6.00 per dosen. 

This is a flne eollcctloik of two and three-part 
songs of high character, with abundant oxpla- 
nationa, exercises. Ae, It is designed for Norms! 
Bchools and for Semlnarlea. The coiapoier Is 
Professor In a large Normal School. 



ABBsanATToys.— D eal e ea of dlAeulty are marked 
from I to 7. The key is denoted liy a capital letter, as C, 
B6, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Boman letters if below 
or shove the staff. Thus: *• C. S. c to B,*> means *• Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter e on the added line h#- 
luw, highest tetter, S oa the Sth spase.* 
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Hnilo in Leipda— A Oewftndhavs Gonoert 

— Tht Vinth Symphony.— Opens 

and Conoerti. 

[We are permttted tn print the follow! nir eztraets 
from a private letter, dated Leipxlg, Mareli 11, 
1877.] 

^hnrsday ereninp T heard the grandest ma- 
aieal composition in the world, performed by 
the finest orchestra in the world— the Ninth 
Symphony at the Gewandhaus. It was the 
only Ctowandhaos Concert I have attended, and 
will be the only one of the regular winter se- 
ries I shall be able to hear, as I shall he at 
Dresden next Thuraday, when the last is to be 
giren. It Is quite unnecessary for me to tell 
you much about the Gewandhaus Concerts, for 
ererybody who knows anything of the hii»tory 
of music knows all about them, how Mendels- 
sohn was long[ the manager of them, how al- 
most every one of the great German composers 
has been in some way connected with them, 
how they hare always been identified with 
what is highest in musical composition and 
execution. The Gewandhaus Concerts are 
strictly independent of the Conservatory, 
though it Is almost always the case that the di- 
lectorof the Concerts (now Reinecke) is one 
of the Conservatory professora and that most 
of the Gewandhaus performers are connected 
with the Conservatory. The Concerts are sup- 
ported by the state, the receipta for tickets go- 
ing but a little way towards meeting the expen- 
ses of the great orchestra, almost any member 
of which would be a concert master ouUide 
Leipxig, and many of whom have been such. 
The Gewandhaus saloon is small and with the 
adjoining room not able to hold more than a 
thousand pksople. Neariy all the seats in the 
large saloon are held by regular sub«5ril>era— 
the F. F. L's— who are as sure to be at the 
concerts regularly as at dinner. I meet peo- 
ple who have not missed a Gewandhaus Con- 
cert for fifteen years. The only seats sold to 
the pnblic are at the end of the large saloon 
and in a small saloon which opens by folding 
doors into the large hall. But every seat is 
perfectly good : the acoustic properties of the 
place are as phenomenal as the poor ventilation, 
and the concert is a^i if in your parlor. The 
concerts arc gvnn on successive Thursday ev- 
enings, twenty each winter, ending at Easter. 
The rehearsals take place on Wednesday morn- 
ings, and as they are almost as gopd as the 
concerts themselves and the expense of attend- 
ing them is but half as great, they are always 
full. It is not easy to get tickeU for the con- 
certs when the programme is specially attrac- 
tive . I got my own for Thursday only through 
the goi>d offices of an acquaintance who lives 
with the SecreUfy of the Contervatory, an 
AmerUdn, by the by, who has passed the high- 
est examination in a class of seventy, in the 
Conservatory.^ 

• It IS worth BotlDg thai qvlte half the Conservatory 
students are Amerieant or BagllSh. 



The Ninth Symphony was the second part 
of Thursday's programme. The firat part con- 
sisted of a new concert piece, called Zioii, for 
chorus, baritone solo and orchestra, by Gade 
— its first performance — and an air from Mo- 
zart, sung by Fran Pescha-Leutner, which was 
new to me. Gadc's work has many extremely 
fine parts, it was evidently received with great 
interest by the musical people, was much ap- 
plauded, and is sure to find its way to Ameri- 
ca. Madame Leutner's tones arc as strong and 
pure pnl her vocalization as wonderful as when 
she visited us. 

I had heard the Ninth Symphony twice be- 
fore—once given by the Harvard orchestra and 
the last time by Theo. Thomas. I feel unwill- 
ing to make any comparison of Thomas with 
the Gewandhaus, because my .musical knowl 
edge is so unscientific, and especially because I 
see that the real reasons for the great difference 
in the effect of Symphony on me, in my differ 
ent hearings of it. are almost entirely subjec- 
tive. Only upon hearing tlie different orches- 
tras on successive evenings or at times near 
together could I make a comparison worth 
anything to myself or worth following out for 
you. This said, it Is right for me to say that 
I have never heard music rendered in a manner 
that seemed to me so absolutely perfect as on 
Thursday evening— so delicate in ifhadings, so 
just in proportions, so precise in intelligence, 
so immediately the expression of the compo- 
ser'*s thought. I shall not attempt to discuss 
detail, though I was tempted to speak specially 
of the marvellous execution of the second part. 
The troth is— though of course the truth Is 
more ot Beethoven than of orchestra— that per- 
fection seemed ever to be growing more perfect 
from firat to last, becoming most oppressive 
just as the firat premonitions of the chorus ap- 
pear in the instrumentation. Surely in all mu- 
sic there is nothing so great as this fourth part 
of the Ninth Symphony. The theme has been 
perfectly worked out, completely exhausted,— 
yet the great soul is still surcharged with feel- 
ing, and only innovation upon ordinary sym- 
phonic form can give expression lofty enough. 
The orchestra is almost still under the new 
demands. The great thought struggles for 
life, and yet is all complete. It is soft calm- 
ness, it Is deep trembling, it Is soaring— we 
know not in which the highest joy consists. 
The melody takes perfect form. It rises to full 
strength, and now the strings all tremble, al- 
most shriek, in the height of inspiration and 
the glory of vision. And yet more, wood and 
Iron, trumpet and viol, there are not enough. 
Man must speak immediately, and above the 
orchestra the full chorus poura, to end— as 
such could only end- in love and God:— 
**8eid umschlungen, Millionenl 
DIesen Knss derganaen Welti 
Brfider, ti ber*m Stemenzelt 
Muss ein lieber Vater wohnen.** 
Was it not a stroke of the highest genius- 



call it divine inspiration^ if you- like — ^that led 
Beethoven to choose this song of Schiller*s for 
this place f * And who but Beethoven was 
worthy to use the song for music t f 

The lady who was with me at the Gewand* 
haus remarked that the symphony filled her 
with sadness, and that this was true not only 
of this particular symphony, but of almost all 
great music, whatever its character. This I 
quite underatand, and the feeling isone which 
taa great extent I share. I was even myself op- 
pressed by a subtle sadness amidst the grand- 
est burets of gladness in the symphony. But 
why is this so t It Is through nothing objec- 
tively real in the music. To the Greek this 
feeling could never have come from the Ninth 
Symphony. He conld have been moved by It 
only t«) joy, could have responded only to the 
symphony*s objective truth. The feeling U 
rooted in that great undercurrent of subjectiv- 
ity which has come into the world chiefly 
through Christianity, which has turned the 
heart of man into a theatre for spiritual trage- 
dies; made life a consciousness of great antith- 
eses, filled the soul with an oppressive sense of 
imperfection and of infinite possibilities unre- 
alized and hardly apprehended. This part of 
life, the real life of all of us who feel and think, 
Is stirred by everything, almost alike by black- 
est sin and highest beauty. All excellence in 
art intensifies spiritual longings. As great as 
the poem is, the picture, the statue, the sym- 
phony, so steep Is the slope to satisfaction. 
We leave the Laocfton In sadness unutterable, 
we rise from Faust in a trance, we turn from 
the Transfiguration in tears, and our hearts are 
still when Beethoven sings of God. And nat- 
ure, too, move* us In the same way. The still- 
ness of morning, the robin on the elm, the 
brook In the woods, the air of summer noon, 
the forests of autumn, the falling snow, the 
Atlantic and Niagara, the mountains in the 
west, the glow of sunset, the procession of the 
stars, all are charged with melancholy, all 
speak of our sins and our sorrows, all tell of 
what we are not and know not. Yet do they 
this firat and chiefly f And is this all-absorb- 
ing subjectivity the ground of highest man- 
hood t It is more than first, it is second, but 
it is not third. There Is surely ** a more excel- 
lent way." 

While speaking of music, I must not forget 
to tell you that I have heard the **Magic Flute" 
twice within ten days. This has been a great 
treat I do not remember that the. opera was 
given at all in Boston during my yeara there, 

• Fifty-one yean ajco this month, the mnth Symphony 
was perCormed at the Qcwaadhaas for the Ant tiaie. 
The Leipslg newspaper «Ud, the next nomlosi that the 
work was worthlSM, thoogh the aathor was iiii<|«estSon- 
ab^ a great oompoier. It allowed merit In the Sd part, 
bat said It was eompletely heatraMsed by the length of 
thapart* The 4ch part was at best only the moekeiy of 
4levlU over homan |oy 1 

t Last week I visited the boote at Oohtls, jest b^iond 
the Roeentbal, where SehUler lived and where he wtole 
the Ode to ^oy. 
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and my only acqtiAintnnce wSth it was throngh 
concert pieces. It is a charming work, full of 
sweet and graceful melodies. It is admirably 
rendered here, and it and G1uck*a '^Armida," 
have been the events of the season at the op- 
era. Everv Satnrdav we hear the famous 
Thomas Choir, at the Thomas Kirche. This is 
a large choir of lioys and yonng men, known 
to every musical student as having once been 
under Baches management and as being superi- 
or, far, to all org.inizations of similar character. 
It devotes itself to the highest class of sacred 
music. On Saturdays it gives two pieces (gen- 
erally without even organ accompaniment), and 
on Sundays it sings alternately at the Thomas 
Cirche and the Nicolai. The Saturday con- 
certs are one of the Leipzig natianij and the 
church is always full. 

On Tuesday evening the *' Elijah ^Ms to be 
given here, the Gewandhaus orchestra doing 
the instrumental work. The amount of good 
music one hears here can hardly be told, and 
the cheapness of it takes a Bostonian^s breath 
away . The student's seats at the opera— cor- 
ivsponding to the English pit or the last ten 
rows of seats in our parquet— cost tioenty eent$, 
and an oratorio or a Bach concert, with the 
Gewandhaus orchestra, costs only a mark — say 
tS cents. The Thomas Choir concerts are 
free. The Gewandhaus Concerts are all that 
are at all expensive, and these cost but three 
and four marks— the rehearsals but half that 
sum. What would not all this be to a dozen 
musical students whom I know at home t And 
my own appreciation of my privileges is surely 
jerf real and my gratitude great. 



Vbr Dwlght't Journal of Ifusle. 

TraTdliog CSonoert Tnmpea m Sdooaton. 

BT JOHN C. VILLMOBB. 

However disooaraging te Eastern mnsle-lovers 
nay be the fart that artists are not well supported 
even in New Tork and Boston, we who live in the 
West ought to be able to feel that we may greatly 
profit by the necessity of travelling which seems to 
be laid on the members of the M^ndelssoha Quin- 
tette dab, and similar organisationt. At least, 
those of ns who love music, who believe In the pow- 
er of the beti music to make its way among the peo- 
ple, wherever it is properly presented, and who are 
laboring with all our strength to bring whomsoever 
we can to a real love and appreciation of the best 
composers, wonld like to feel that, whenever a com- 
pany of Eastern artists comes among ns, they will 
give ns really artistic renderings of the best music, 
to our real edification. We certainly do feel that 
we have a right to expect this. There are teachers 
scattered all through the West, who do their bent 
to lead their pnpils to BeethoTcn, Schumann, and 
all that noble company, and who really aucceed in 
doing so,in a mnltitode of cases. They give their 
pnpils the best music to study; they cultivate a 
taste for it; they seek to develop an Intelligent, dis- 
criminating love for it The greatest lack they feel 
is the almost total want of opportunity to hear 
great compositions interpreted by artists who make 
it their business to interpret them. The teachers 
are generally overworked, and in no condition to 
do justice to anything beyond a very small reper- 
toire ; the performance of their pnpils is, of coarse, 
for the most part Inadequate. They look therefore 
t3 the travelling artist to meet' iheif needs, and that 
of their pupils, and, it must be added, of the music- 
loving public; for, wher«ver pupils study great 



composers, parents at home gradually acquire a 
love for good mnsic. and soon find, to their own 
snrprise, that tranh does not pleaM them as it once 
did. The travelHns: arMst, therefore, has it In his 
power t^ render a threat service to Art ; to supple- 
ment the work of the laborious, conscientious teach- 
er, to reinforce his teachinj; by example, and to 
kindle entbn^lsffm for the be«t music. Nothing: can 
be of more importsnce to musical enltnre in Ameri- 
ca at this juncture, than thst travellinn: violinists, 
pianists and vocalii*ts shall he real artists and art- 
lover;*, shnll have an earned purpose to edneate 
their andiencen and be helpful to them, and shall be 
above the vulgmr temptation of stooplnc: to clap- 
tmp. Of course It must be admitted at the outset 
that the path of virtue. In musical matters as else- 
where, Is a difficult one. The travelling mnsician 
plays to. miscellaneous audiences, composed largely 
of uncultiveted people, totally iflrnorant of good 
music, and, what Is worse, totally void of any desire 
to know it, or to Improve themselves in any way, — 
people who go to a concert-room simply to be 
amused, and to whom any other conception of a 
concert than that of an " entertainment " would be 
utterly strange. In playing to such people, the 
really earnest mnsician labors under a two-fold em- 
barrassment, and has a double temptation to give 
them only what they will like best, regardless of 
what will benefit them most ; — ^he has taken to trav- 
elling because he was not well supported at home, 
and must please his audiences in order to make a 
re-engagement probable, and ho finds it terribly up- 
hill work to play good music to an unsympathetic 
audience. He remembers an excellent and author- 
itative saying about easting pearls before swine, 
and since, whenever he plays the best music, he Is 
not applauded, or the applause is, at best, but faint, 
he concludes. In disgust, that the public are swine 
after all, and must have nothing but swill. Far be 
it from me to underrate the difficulties which such 
musicians have to meet, or to fail to put myself In 
their place, or to condemn their shortcomings too 
severely. But I firmly believe th«t, In many cases, 
the discouragements are, after all. more apparent 
than real : that artists only need to respect them- 
selves and their art to make others respect both ; 
and that noisy applause, or the lack of It, is no In- 
dex to the pleasure of the audience or the perma- 
nent eflfect produoed. I have been for nearly nine 
years a music teacher in a western town, one so 
small that I know personally a large proportion of 
Its concert-goers. I have carefully studied this 
public; have been instrumental in getting outside 
musicians here, and have watched the effect of their 
ctmcerta. I think my experience warrants me in 
holding some positive opinions on this subject ; and 
I have thought that a statement of the results of 
that experience might be useful. The most import- 
ant concerts given here within the past three years 
have been two by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 
one by Mme. Urso, one by Miss Julia Rive, and one, 
a few weeks ago, by the Boston Philharmonic Club. 
Let me briefly state the character of their pro- 
grammes, and their effect upon the public 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club played, on both 
occasions, good programmes ; the second belns: 
much better than the first. The first was played to 
an overflowing house, (owing largely to accidental 
circumstances), and was in all respects, apparently, 
a most encouraging success. The second was 
played to a very moderate-eised audience, and was, 
to all appearance, much less warmly received. I 
think the Club were much discouraged by their sec- 
ond reception ; that they regarded It as decisively 
againat their superior programme, and felt .that they 
could not safely repeat the experiment The pub- 
lic too, I think, regarded this second concert as a 



failure, comparatively, and I felt this more keenly 
than anybody else, since it was on the strength of 
my representations that the Club had ventured to 
play a much better programme than usual. I had 
found, to my surprise, that the strictly classical 
eompositiooa. which the club had played In their 
first concert, had made the best Impression on the 
public, and I was satisfied that a programme more 
largely made up />f these elements would be suc- 
cessful. Further observation and reflection, and an 
increased knowledge uf the public, has only con- 
firmed me in the opinion I then held. I do not 
believe that any |?reat part of the appsrent ill suc- 
cess of the second concert was dne to the classical 
character of the prc^ramme, but mainly to two 
facts ; — first, that there were too few solos, and Kc- 
ond, that Miss Kello^, who aang some Schumann 
songs, and who had before made an excellent im- 
pression, was In very bad voice, had to give up en- 
tirely the next day. In fact, — and so disappointed 
the public. At any rate my conversation with av- 
erage people, of no musical training, has forced me 
to believe that they enjoyed the best music most, 
(though they did not applaud noisily, because they 
did not feel like it ;) that the Club Is thoroughly 
respected and believed in here, and that they would 
be well received and anpported here now. The 
only thing which prevented their eneaeement this 
season was a previous engagement with the Boston 
Philharmonic Club, the date of whose concert would 
have conflicted with theirs. On the other hand, 
this last-named elnb played a profrramme, a large 
part of which was sheer trash, and hardly any of 
which was of any musical significance. For exam- 
ple, Mr. Weinsr's flute solo was a medley, contain- 
ing " Homo, sweet home," " Yankee I>oodle," and 
'* O Susannah." I was curious to know how this 
would impress the thousrhtful part of the public, 
some of whom had complained that artists would 
not play simple thinga which they could understand. 
I believe I speak the exact truth when I say that 
the feeling with which all the belter ]Kirtion'of the 
audience regarded this performance was one of 
mingled disgust and contempt They had become 
ftimiliar with the notion that artiste were above 
that sort of thing ; n o artist had done it here be- 
fore, and the incongruity of it was keenly fel t I 
took pains to ask men who had gmmbled at classi- 
cal programmes whether they liked this concert as 
well as those of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 
and I invariably got a negative answer. It is not 
too much to say that people felt that the playing of 
such a programme by artists involYcd degradation 
of themselves and contempt of their audience. Miire- 
over, they find it hard to believe that a man who 
is willing to play " O Susannah " in a concert Is not 
a quack rather than an artist.— one who prefers 
playing claptrap for the sake of the applause of the 
small boys in the gallery to playing good music for 
the edification of intelligent people. 

Mme. Urso plsyed last year a respectable, but not 
a classical programme. It was well received. Miss 
Rive played two whole Sonatas of Beethoven, the 
AppagtUmaia, and the one in E6, Op. %*!; three 
pieces by Chopin ; the Marche Funebre, the Sober- 
so in B6 minor, Op. 81, aod the Rondeau In £6 ; 
three by Lisxt : Spinning Song, Tannhiuser March, 
and Snd Hungarian Rhapsody, aod Tausig's arrange- 
ment of "Man lives but once." This is as good a 
programme as she would have played In Boston, 
and It was thoroughly enjoyed. People said to mo 
afterwards, *' I never got much out of Beethoven 
before, but I thoroughly enjoyed the Sonata Appas- 
sionata." Moreover it was felt to be a compliment 
to her audience that she would assume that they 
desired to hear aneh things, and people like to be 
complimented. I am sure the public here entertain 
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toward Miss Rire feelinigrs of strong: rMp^ct and ad- 
miration. I for my part feel so strongly impressed 
with the good service she has rendered to Art that 
I feel like afpreeing with the stronf^at expressions 
my friend Mr. Mathews has ever used abont her in 
his correspondenoe with Dwight^s Jonmal. She 
thoroughly respects herself, her art, and her audi- 
ence, and she makes her aadlences respect her. 
Let other artists mark, learn and inwardly dlfi^st 
these facts, and follow her praiseworthy example. 
In the long mn, honesty, straightforward following 
of earnest eonrlctions pays best. In art no less than 
elsewhere, in the matter of bread and hotter, and 
from the lowest point of view from which a real ar- 
tist can possibly look at his work. The sooner 
trarelllnfl: artists become thoroughly convinced of 
this, the better will it it be for musical progress In 
America. 
^Jiipan, Wu,, April xv, 18YY. 



*" Cinq ltax%r 

THB mWt MEPRBSBirrATIOH ov oomioD^s 

HEW OPBBA. 

[Oorrespondence of Daily Advertiser.] 

PariM, April 15, 1877. 

On the 6th of April Oonnod's new opera. " dnq 
Mars." came out (an odd coincidence of date ana 
name), and. as may well be lma(i:ined, there was a 
general msh to hear It. The first representations 
were criticised so differently by persons equally 
capable of judging the merits of Gounod's lai«t work 
that 3*onr correspondent was naturally Impatient to 
see and hear for himself ; but to get a iox or a stall 
was a difficultr hardly to be surmonnted ; and had 
it not been for an accident (happily without gravity) 
which befell one of his friends (an ill wind always 
blows somebody g«M>d) be conld not have hoped to 
be able to apprecute the opera for many a aay to 
ceme. 

Alfred de VIgny has written a romantic history 
of Henri d*Effiat, Marquis de Cinq Mars, which, if 
not altogether to be relied upon In an historical 
point of view, has, nevertheless, the ad vintage of 
being Intensely interesting; and Oonnod has 
adroitly seised the dramatic points of this work for 
his new opera, — an opera, by the by, conceived and 
executed in the space of a few weeks, which fact 
joHly entitles it to being called an "Improvisation.** 
dnq Mars being really an historical character, we 
have but to recall the position he occupied in the 
court of Louis XIII., when he was made, and un- 
made by ton eminenee ffrite, in order to understand 
and follow this four^iet opera. The short overture 
is grave and solemn, and the funeral march, which 
Is Introduced twice in the course of the work. Is of 
touching sadness. The curtain goes up, and we 
find ourselves r^« la liarSchaU. Her son, CIno 
Mars, is shout to leave for court, and the chorus of 
gentlemen sorronndiag him slug, to charming mu- 
sic:— 

A la conr vons alles parattre ; 
Quand vons y seres, croyez moi, 
Mon eher Marquis, n*ayez qn'un mattre Le Gardl 
nail 

The oonrt scene is cleverly given, with animated 
disenirslon between the courtiers, who hold some for 
the King, some for the Cardinal, and the orchestra- 
tion is, as indeed throughout the entire opera, ad- 
mirable. Cinq Mars and his friend De Thou re- 
main alone on the stage, and the former avows the 
cause of his sadness ; lie loves the Princess Marie 
de Gonsagne. ** Tes," he cries, " I love her madly, 
but I shall leave without hope, bearing with me a 
sterile torment" " Ton but do your duty," replies 
De Thou. Charming music, whilst the two friends 
seek to Wm their destiny In the page of an open 
book. There they find the history of two martyrs, 
struck by the same sword, buried In- the same 
tomb ; after a moment's hesitation they sing gai- 
ly:— 

Ylvre, on monrir, qn' Imports ! 

Herrapon Father Joseph comes In search of dnq 
Mars, wnom the poweriul Cardinal has decided to 
place near the melancholy King; at the same time 
ne tells the Prinoesse de Gonssne that she Is to 
marry the Kinsr of Poland, and the qnatuor, '*R«lne, 
elle sera relne, is of pleasing composition. Left 
alone with dnq Mam, the inevitable dao reminds 



u« agree<«b1y of that in " Romeo," bnt this fir«it act 
ends with a paln'ully Ion? recitative, instead of 
closing brilliantly with a loye song, and the effect 
is not good. 

The second act is divided in two partn. First, 
the chateau de St. Germain, In Louis XIIFs apart- 
ments, where we are charmed by a little song of 
lovely archaism. " Onne verra pint d Paris tani de 
spumes, m de nunuiachee," admirably sung by M 
Barre, and later the superb trio which follows 
Father J^jseph's announcement that Cinq Mars must 
eive up all idea of Marie de Gonsagne. Scenic ef- 
fect, as well as music, is here complete, and, to our 
mind, the strongest motive of Gounod*s new opera. 
After this serious scene we find ourselves in Paris. 
e\«r Marion and Ninon, in the midst of a bait. 
Gonnod is inimitable In this sort of episode where 
acting and voice are completed by symphonic or- 
chestra music. The madrigal sung: by Marion 
(Mile. Levy), *' Bergert, vonlez vahs eonnaiire U pajft 
done Fam^ur eat U maiire / " is charmingly original. 
The ballet is, as far as a ballet can be. new and in- 
terestinsr. end the scene altogether pleasing:. Lit- 
tle by little the ipiests retire, and the conspirators, 
resolved to overthrow the despotic Cardinal, alone 
remain, Fontraille at their head, and dnq Mars one 
of them, for disappointed love has filled his heart 
with ventreanee. De Thou Is, of course, with his 
friend. The chorus Is menacing, and the thrilline: 
bnrrt In nt majeur most effective. An amnsins: an- 
ecdote Is told of how the manager of the Opera 
Comlque overcame the opposition of his republican 
sinsrers, when they were called upon to put more 
enthnnlasm into the chorus, *'8aHw>fie U Rot, Jiauvont 
le noblfMee, delivronM le trSne, ei Fanfel / " " You cro 
to sleep over it I " exclaimed M. Carvalho impa- 
tiently. 

*' How can you expect anything: else?" replied 
one msn ; " It can hardly be agreeable for resl re- 
publicans like ourselves to give utterance to such 
sentiments." 

"Just imagine you are sinking the Marseillaise T 
said the clever director ; and this is the way he got 
the better of his republican chorus I 

Bnt to return to the Cinq Mars: — 

The third act takes us Int4> the forest of St. Ger- 
main, where we hear the echo of distant hunters* 
horns. /an/arM en nU bhnol, with a cnrious modu- 
lation on ri bhnolj not qnlte new In Gnunod*s mu- 
sic, as the ballai of Queen Mab In " Romeo and 
Juliette " contains the same successful eccentricity. 
Marie de Gonsagne and Cinq Mars are to be married 
In the forest chapel, and his motive. " Marie, venes. 
que devant Tsut^I un serment d*amour Immortal 
nous lie 1 " is finely developed, and when taken np 
by the three voices produced a ?reat effect. Whilst 
the marriage is going on In the chapel. Father Jo- 
seph is hidint: abont amongst the trees, and. after 
the conspirators take leave of one another and Ma- 
rie de Gonsa<rne is left alone, he discloses his pres- 
ence, and informs her that the King and Cardinal 
have decided to punish the rebellion of dnq Mars 
with death, and that her only chance of saving: his 
life is in abandoning him. The sportsmen here ap- 
pear upon the scene, amongst whom Is the Polish 
ambassador and Louis XIIL Marie de Gonsagne, 
seeing all Is loH, gp ves herself up to despair. Fath- 
er Joseph sings, " All prayer is useless." The 
hnntsmen's chorus Is ajipiln heard, and the curtain 
falls. The fourth act passes In prison, and is, to my 
minri, the most inspired, dnq Mars sings softly a 
tender eavatina worthy of Bellini. Suddenly Marie 
appears in the sombre prison, and the duo between 
the lovers is certainly the best page in Gonnod*s 
opera. The passage. "A ta voix 1^ del s'est ouvert," 
is always encored, and the cloMlng funeral march 
and canticle. " Seigneur, soutiens notre ame chan- 
celante," Is inspired music which seems to open 
heaven's doors to these young martyrs, bound to- 
gether by love and faith. 

In conclusion, we must remark the just criticisms 
which sre made against "dna Mars." It is too 
unltormly sombre. In spite of tne fine miee en eeene 
there is s certain dniness about It which does not alto- 
gether please onr brijrht, joyous rarislan atfdienoes, 
and it must be admitted that, after waiting ten 
years for a new opera from Gounod, he was expect- 
ed to do better than ever before, and his admirers 
are disappointed that " Cina Mars " cannot be com- 
pared to " Faust ; " still, tnere is good, very good 
music In it, and if we have the pleasure of hearing 
*' dnq Mars " tkoroiughJy well sung one day, it can- 
not fail to leave a more agreeable impression than 
moat second-class operas. As it is, the voices are 
not what we could wish. Marie de Gonsague (Mile. 
Chevrier) is timid and undeveloped, and the role of 
De Thou, who should be barytone, is sustained by 



M. Stephanne.a poor tenor voice, which has obliged 
the transposition of some of the best passsflr^s. 
Father Joi>eph is fairly sustained by Girandet(bass). 
and Mile. Levy has been lucky in havinsr the shep- 
herd song (which has made her reputation) fall to the 
share of her agreeable though weak voice. Alto- 
gether " Cinq Mars * is a disappointment, but con> 
tains much which lovers of music must consider as 
great consolation. 
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Lmdoa Operai— Mr. Oye's Frofpaetm. 

{From the « Tknee.^ 

The prospectus issued by Mr. Gye to his sub- 
scribers and the public, for the 81st season of the 
Royal Italian Opera, is likely to afford almost uu- 
qnalified satisfaction. Befora referring to general 
amngements, it is as well to glance at what yields 
in importance te no other " Item " in a document of 
the kind — vis., the novelties, or quasi-novelties. 
Intended to enlarge the established repertory, 
which now comprises no fewer than fifty works at 
immediate disposal of the manairement. In the 
list of projected adde'%da we find the names of five 
operas new to the Covent Garden stage, two of 
which, moreover, are altos^ether new to this conn • 
try. The Vepree Sieiliennee, which heads the cata- 
loflrne. was composed by Verdi, then in the meridian 
of hiscaieer, for the Paris Opera, during the Una 
of the International Exhibition (1856). when it was 
produced with Sophie CruvelU In the chief charac- 
ter (H^ldne). Four years later, an Italian version 
was given at Drnry Lane Theatre, under the man- 
agement of Mr. E. T. Smith. Mdlle. Tietjens taking 
the part of H^ldne (now Elena), and the late Siirnor 
MonsrinI that of the principal tenor (Henri.) Await- 
ing some fresh work from the pen of the composer 
of AXda, who jnst now seems inclining: rather tow- 
ards sacred and Instrumental than towards purely 
dramatic music. Mr. Gye could hardly have hit 
UDon a wiser expedient than the revival of the 
VSpree SiriUennse, to which the fiict of Mad. Adeli- 
ne Pattl's assuming the charact4»r of the heroine will 
Impart exceptional Interest. Next on the list we 
find another revival, In the shape of sn Italian 
adaptation of Otto Nicolai's comic opera. Do Lneiu 
gen Weiber von Windeor, which. It may be remem- 
bered, was presented in 1864, at Her Majesty's The- 
atre In the Haymarket, under the direction of Mr. 
Mapleson (Signer Ariditi being conductor), with 
Mdlles. Tietjens and Bettelheim. SIgnor Giuglini, 
M. Gassier, and M. Junca In the cast. The title 
then selected for It was FaUtaff, under which Balfe, 
many years previously, had brought out an opera 
on the same subject, at Her Ma|esty*s Theatre, when 
Mr. Lumley was director and Mr. (now Sir Michael) 
Costa, conductor — ^the personage of the amorous 
kniffht being appropriately represented by "the 
great Lablache." The Faletaff of NIcolai was re- 
ceived with such marked favor that It Is difficult to 
nnderstand why It should not have remained a per- 
manent featnre in the repertory. Mr. Gye*s pros- 
pectus doea not mention the distribution of the 
dreunaiia pereonm ; but it mlgrht easily be guessed 
from a glanoe at his company of artists. In any 
case this other revival — now re-christened Le Viepe 
Comaridi n^nd^— will be looked forward to with 
as much pleasure as the one just dted. II Vaocilh 
Fantaema, next on the list, will at onoe be recoflr- 
nised as another Italian version of Der FUeffonde 
EoUdnder, first produced In Italian at Drnry Lane, 
In 1870, during the brief directorate of Mr. 'George 
Wood, with the sensational title of VOlanieee Dan- 
nato^ and but recently, it is almost needless to add, 
under the more famiiiar one of the Fliiing Dutch- 
man^ by Mr. Carl Rosa at the Lyceum — the English 
version, from the pen of Mr. J. P. Jackson. Mr. 
Gye having already presented Lohengrin and Tann- 
hdueer to his patrons, it was doubtless hard to resist 
completing the triad by the addition of Wagner's 
other more practicable work. Further than this, 
the unanimous praise accorded, both by Wagnerites 
and non- Wagnerites, to the Elsa and Elisabeth of 
Mdlle. Albani. made It almost a eine qnd nan that 
the gentle, fate-struck Senta should swell the cata- 
logue of that accomplished Indy's Wagnerian por- 
trayals. The first of the two operas, unknown to 
the English public, is Santa Chiara, composed, 
many years since, by the Duke of Saxe Coburg- 
Gotha, whose earliest work, Caeiida, waa prodnod 
at Her Majeaty's Theatre as far back as 186S. with 
Mesilames Charton and De la Grange, SIgnor Cal- 
solari and De Bassini, in the cast— all famous sing- 
ers of their day. Sani* Chiara was first heard at 
Coburg, In 1664, and. the year following, was per- 
formed at the Op^ra Imp^riale, In Paris, under tha 
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title of f^inte Cftnre. Theoriiftnal libretto, byMnd. 
Birch Pfeiffer. is fonnflt'd upi»n * Rnwan leijend. 
The Cx«rew|frh, Alpxi*. non of Peter the Qreit. be- 
itii; impreMed with nn idea that hin wife, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, of Aii»tria. it implicated in a connpl. 
racy against him, adminifters to her. at sapper, 
what he imasrinea to be a |>o|floned beverasre. Thia 
dose, however, fa not poison, bnt merely a narcotic, 
ftnpplted by a friendly doctor, who haa deceived the 
Csarewitch ; and, jo^t as her ip>ilty hnaband, at the 
funeral Stat« ceremony. Is about to place a coronal 
of white roses on her brow, the Princeaa roechanl- 
cally raises her hand, a^ if in menace. The appalled 
Alexia, peraoaded that It la an av^ncrinflr apirit. falls 
senseleas to the e^ronnd. When prayers fi>r the de- 
parted have been offered np, and the monrnfal train 
ia out of siirbt and hearinsr. the Prineeas returns to 
oonacioQsness, the same friendly doctor, the laat to 
remain, conveying her, in diair»iMt froni the Palfcce 
to a shelter beyond reach of disc«»Tery. The Prin- 
cess nItimatelV seeks refuse at Naples, where, by 
her virtues and goorl deeds, she obtains so hiith a 
repntation for sanctitv that the people call her 
" Santa Chiara." To Naples, moreover, " by a cu- 
rious coincidence," the Csarewitch, in disgrace with 
his Imperial sire, also repairs for safety — followed, 
as it may be snrmise<l. by two oflScers of the Caar. 
wHh orders to arrest him for hifrh treason. Alexis 
is confronted in the streets of Naples, close by the 
religious house to which Santa Chlara has given 
fier name. Armed with sword and dasrger, the 
Ciarewitch is apparently bent upon some dark pur- 
pose. On being summoned to surrender by one of 
the officers charged witb hia arrest, he prepares to 
defend himself: hut no sooner are sworda crossed 
than a fispirc clad in white appears before him. ut- 
tering, in sepulchral tones, the words, "Thou must 
die. Alexia I " Filled with horror at the accents of 
a voice which he recognizes as that of the wife he 
believes to have murdered. Alexia sfcacrgers back, 
overcome, and stabs himself with his dagger. The 
sequel need not be told. Tlie foregoin«r is but a 
skeleton of the plot, which has other characters and 
Incidents to diversify it^ The chief of the officers 
despatched by the Czar to arrest his son. for in- 
btance, is in love with the Princess C.arlott^, whom 
he met at Vienna before she became the wife of the 
Czarewi^nli. bnt to whom he has never spoken. 
This, of course, supplies what, time ont of mind, haa 
been looked upon as super-essential to opera. On 
the whole, the drama is interestinsr, and the mnslc. 
we have reason to believe, superior to that ttf OomU- 
da^ its precuraor from the saae pen. About, the 
Ifero of M. Rubinstein, which is to be produced next 
season at the Th^Atre Ventadour, it will be time 
enough to speak when it appears. That it will 
speak for itself, trumpet-tonernHl, may be taken for 
granted by those acquainted with the ante«:edenta 
of the composer of the MaeeeJUteM, We may add 
that '* three at least" (why not four at once f) of the 
foregoing operas are to be presented. 

A mere glance at Mr. Oye''< engagements for the 
season will suffice. The orcheat'-a and chorus are 
as heretofore, Signors Vianesi and Bevignani again 
aharinfr the condnctorship between them. The list 
of printa-donnaa comprises the names of Madame 
Adelina PaUi, Mdlles. Albani snd Zar« Thalber?, 
be«idea those of Mdlles Bianchi, Marimon. lyAngeri, 
ani other favorites.. Mdlle. Scalehi is once more 
chief contralto ; M. Capoal. Signors NicolipV. Mari- 
ni, and Carpi, etc., are among the tenors : M. Man- 
r%\ Signors Graziani and C(4ogni head the baritones, 
Signors Bagagiolo, Capponi. and Ciampi the basses 
Liiia w«>ald already form a highly-efficient company. 
The names of several artlf* % as yet unknown to oar 
public, however, are added. Amonir these .we find 
two tenors— Sigttors Gayarre and Tamagno — both 
enjoying a certain Con'tiDental repute. The diffi- 
culty that prevented Signer Gayarre from coming 
to Load<in, in eonaeoaence, if we iray credit pn>- 
testa, of his having pledged himself liolh to Cf>vent 
Garden anf* Drnry Lane, would set-m to be sor- 
moonted: althoogn we again see I U name an- 
nounced in the proapectna jost advei tised by Mr. 
Mapleson. for the Airtbcoming season 1 1 Her Majes- 
ty's Theatre. Simtor Tamaffno's ap| aaranee this 
yMr depending upon the rsnhs of an appeal to a 
sfipvrior Oonrt« against a verdict reerfn ed in favor 
of the CovenI Garden director, Mr. Gyiahowagood 
faith in warning sohscribers that the adrent of that 
gentleman "cannot ** for the present "bi* relied on.** 
As we know nothing about the new singers an- 
nounced, we Bcrvly cite their names :->)iadame 
Rlcci, Mdiles. Avigliana, Eva de Synneiberg (her 
first appearance on the stage), Sonuino. IkMX, De 
Riti, Emma Sarda, and Si|>nor Caracciolo— six lad 
ies and one gentleman. It is to be hop« d that oot 



of the seven some may be found serviceable. Two 
new dancers are announced — Mdlles. Helena and 
l^nra Renter*, besides the clever Mdlle. Oirod. Mr. 
Carrodus retains his post as principal violin in the 
orcheatra. Mr. Betjemann that of leader of the bal- 
let, and Mr. Pittman that of organist ; the leading 
" scenic artists " bein? Messrs. Dayea and Caney. 
In these respects no improvement could be desired. 
That old public favorite, Signor Tasrliafico, by the 
way, instead of figurine, as for years gone by. as 
stage vocalist, is now appointed staare manager. We 
have nothing to add. except that Mr. Gye's pros- 
pectus invites all the more confidence inasmuch aa 
he announces simply what it ia hia intention to do. 
without comment of his own, discreetly leaving that 
task to the public. 



Mb. MAPLKSoys PBOGaAVifC. After some hesita- 
tion as to where Mr. Mapleson should find a tempo- 
rary home for his performances thi^ season, the new 
houae in the Haymarket has been fixed upon, and 
" Her Majestv's Opera ** is once a^ain to be 1ocat4>d 
in Her Msjesty*s Theatre. The prospeHua, already 
issued, informs us that the season will be a short 
one— of thirty nighta. and that the bon«e will open 
on the 28t.h inat. Without preliminary flonrish the 
same official document comes directly to the poin^, 
on the strength of a list of sinsrers with whom " en- 
tragements have been entered int^." . From the de- 
fMirtment of first ladies it suffices to sinsrle out 
Mdlle. Tietfens, Mesflames Trebelli-Bet'int and 
Christine Nilsson, at once to enlist attention. To 
the names of these distinguished artists are added 
those of two others unknown to London — ^the first 
beine Mdlle. Carolina Salla. a younsr dramatic ao- 
prano, now performing in Paris, at the Theatre Lyr- 
iqne, the other a Mdlle. M-ithilde Nandori. of whom 
we are unable to c:ive any account. Few will re- 
Tret to welcortie back so practised an artist aa Mdlle. 
Yaresi. or an aspirant so younsr. attractive, and 
promising aa Mdlle. Mila Rodani, both of whom, in 
additicm to Mdlle. Valleria. are announced. Among 
the tenors who have yet to win their spurs in Eng- 
land we observe Sisrnor Gayarre, which, consider- 
inir that he olayed the hero of Im Fawtriia on Sat- 
urday and Tuesday evenincrs at the Royal Italian 
Opera, and is to play in the HwfHenott to-night, re- 
quires an explanation which will best come from 
Signor Gayarre himself. Two other tenors are 
named, of whom we have never heard till now ; 
while a third. Signor Carrion, is, if we are not mis- 
taken, a son of the at one period highly-e«t4»emed 
Italian vocalist who bore the same name. That the 
services of Sisnors Panoelli and Rinaldini areairain 
secured will surprise no one; while the engagement 
of the veteran Tamberlik may surprise many, thongrh 
none, we believe, disagreeably. Tamberlik waa 
last here in 1869, durins: the period of *' coalition " 
between Messrs. Gve and Mapleaon. A strong ar- 
ray of baritones and baaaes complet^M the catalogue, 
the names of Signors Rota, Del Puente, Galassi, 
Medini, and, last, not least, M. Faure. being con- 
spicuous among them. Nothing is said bearins ref 
erence to orcheatra and chorus, except that M« 
Sainton Is to be leadins: violin. Mr. Smithson cho- 
rus-master, and Sir Michael Costa " director of the 
music and conductor.**. With regard to the reper- 
tory, besiJes selecting from twenty -five operas al- 
ready familiar to the company, it it intended to add 
Gluck's Armida (adapted by Salvatore Marchesi,) 
in order to allow Mdlle. Tietjens an opportunity of 
assuming the character of Tasao's and Qninault's 
seductive enchantress. Rossini's Ofelio is to be re- 
vived for Nilsson, Faure, and Tamberlik; Cherubi- 
ni's 3fetUn for Tietjens , and what will perhaps ex- 
cite more interest than anything else, Wagner's 
OiUmdue Dannato(Fl^fig Du/e/imAa), with Christine 
Nilsson as S«nta and Faure as Van der Decken. If 
all the«e pledgea are fulfilled there will be little to 
complain of. To musicians and connoisseurs the 
largest amaunt of interest is likely to attach tf| 
Gluck's Armida, first produced in Paris close np«m 
a century a«ro (September. 1777 — at the Academic 
Royale de Maslque). — Mnneai World, 
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Muie in London. 

New PRtLBARMoiiic PaospBOTua. The prospectus 
of the twenty-sixth seas«m of these concerts is a re- 
markable document, looked u(»on as indicative of 
contemporary public taste. That we may so regard 
it few will deny, since tntrepreru*tr* may always be 
trotted to give heed to the fashion of the moment 
rather than to ignore the commercial interests which 
cannot be kept out of even the resrif^ns ot art. It is 
significant, therefore, that Dr. Wylde and Mr. Gans 



announce no fewer than eight selections, of more or 
less importance, from the works of Richard Wag- 
ner. These include the '* Walkyrie Ride," the "Fn- 
neral March." and the " Liebeslied " {DU Waikkre), 
from the Nihflungtn Ring ; the Prelude of The 
MevdMwwfer, the «' Philadelphia March," the " Hu|. 
difpungrs March,** and the Overturas to Tkt Ffyh^ 
Dntekmam and JUenu, It is, perhaps, nnfortonate 
that the performanoea of these worlu will take 
place almost aimaltaneoa«ly with the rendering of 
them, under the composer's direction, in the Albert 
HaN ; bnt none the leas do the ioint conductors da- 
serve praise for the spirit which prompts them to 
afl^»rd another opp«»rtunity of becoming familiar 
with worlta ao mtich in dispute. Many of us may 
think that Warner's mnaic does not present the best 
model upon which to shape public taste, bat, even 
BO, nothing is flrsined — rather, maeh may be 1ost«> 
by discourasring its performance. The bad in it 
can only have temporary vitality, and. for fear of 
the evanesoent bad, we sbvald oot lose the abiding 
srood. But the conductors extend their researches 
into contemporary art far bt^yond Richard Wasn>or's 
limited region. They offrr the Ocfan Symphony of 
Rubinstein — ^in itaelf enough, if well performed, to 
leave a mark upon the season. We are led to ex- 
pect, further, the Ldndliche Hochieit Symphony of 
Goldmark, Utr the first time in Bnelnnd, and Dr. 
Fe-dinand Hiller's " Dramatic Symphony." Herr 
Raff contributes his Ode au Printempe, for piano and 
orchestra, snd a song, for voice and orchestra, 
" Traumko' ig and seia Lieb." From Lacbner the 
condnctr»ra have taken an example of the (hmniCa 
Gtttdnfft ; from Schubert, a ** March Heroiqne," in 
A minor ; from Lisst, a -dramatic scene, '* Jeanne 
d'Arc au bncher,** and from Sir Julios Benedict, his 
admirable Overt ore to 77U TempaL We may leava 
these selections to speak for themselves In the hear- 
ing- of all corioos abont contemporary musical 
thonsrht. and also of thaae who are fond of reproach- 
ing English ctmcert-givers with nitric conaervatism. 
Meaars. Wylde and Gans, however, do not prupoaa 
nesrlccting the masters who hold strictly claasical 
rank. Symphonies and concertos by the greatest 
composers will be presented, and, aa the orchestra 
is numerous and efficient, there is no reason why 
the performances should not be attractive to ama- 
teurs whose admiration of modem mosic is smali.^ 
Dailjf ItltgrapK, 



Tr« Bach ( noim. Nothing in connection with 
the present musical sc&aitn crave more satisfisctioo 
than an announcement that the choir raised and 
trained laat year by Mr. Qtt^i Gold^chmidt for the 
performance of Bach's Mass in B minor bad constl- 
toted itaelf a permanent body. This result waa 
hoped for as soon as it became evidei.t that Mr. 
Goldschmidt commanded resources exceptional not 
only in point of efficiency but as regards social po- 
sition and influence. We should he the laat to en- 
tertain an idea that art is patronised, in the sense 
of having favor conferred upon it, when amateurs, 
no matter h<iw *' distinguished," oome out of their 
r^'tirement to lend it a helping hand. The honor is 
rather the other way ; nevertheless, work done pub- 
licly for the caose «}f music by such a choir aa that 
now named after the great Cantor, possesses a value 
beyond the common. Its tendency ia to establish a 
precedent fr>r making availalde the large store of 
musical skill acouired by higher and more cultivaf- 
^ed classes of society. I^me wak when the sugges- 
tion that a lady or flrentleman might take part in a 
public choral performance without loss of dignity 
would have been scouted as absurd, and even now 
it would hardly command universal assent. The 
Bach Choir, which includes in its ranks amateurs 
of the hi|f hest ptMtion, ia a pn»test in fSsvor of a 
better order of things, and eveVy well-wisher to 
music hopes that the day may soon come when 
many socn associations will exist, not for commer- 
cial purpoees, bnt simply for the devotion to artis- 
tic profcreas of the culture and leisure which wealth 
is able to command. At present we have reason to 
believe the choir is strengthened, for public appear- 
ances, by the members of several pr«ifessional bod- 
ies. This, however, can only be intended as a tem- 
p«rary arranireinent pending the aecesaion of the 
right sort of amateurs in sufficient force. For the 
piirfioee in view homogeneity should l>e songlit, so 
that the whole may be animated by the same apirit 
and capable of making the same saerificca. The 
prospectus of t.ie choir for the prusent season la 
modest in point of quantity of work. Bat the bane 
of English musical enterprises often is that wa at- 
tempt too much. Either oar notion of what eoo- 
s^tutes an adequate perfonnaooa ia low, or we over- 
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estlmata our powers of preparation. In any eaM 
the reenlt Is the same, and, thoa^h a fl^ood deal is 
done, little is accomplished, as well as it might be. 
The Bach Choir will not. this year, at all events, 
commit so serions a mistake. It fi^wB ns. on Wed- 
nesday last, at 8t James's Hall, « repetition of the 
B nilnor Maiis, and on Wednesday next it will per- 
fbm a selection including: Bach's cantata, Sin* ft»U 
Burg ; an anthem. In "elarht parts, by Sterndale 
Bennett; the " Sanotns," f rom Palestrina's Mttta 
Papa MmretUi ; and Oade's cantaU, ComoZa. The 
Mass was rendered, its difficulties considered, in 
most commendable style, while there is every rea- 
son to believe that eqnal justice will be done to the 
remainder of the proirramme. On all aooonnta, 
therefore, the career of the Bach Choir as an estab- 
lished association opens well and with promise. 

As the Mass in B minor received a larjee share of 
attention when produced twelve months ago, there 
is no need again to enter npon descriptive or eriti- 
ical details. But we must once more admire the 
union of patience and enthusiasm which enabled 
Mr. Ooldschmidt and his amatenrs to acquire such 
a mastery over Its very great dtflicultiea. The loiic 
and intricate choruses-l-many interestinir only to the 
trained musical mind — were sunsr with the ease of 
perfect knowledge and a e«rv« which showed that 
theperformera adeqnately appraciat.ed their char- 
acter. Under the ciroamstaoees the«6 ra^ults im- 
plied a eood deal of hard work, only possible of ap- 
eomplishment by rare ability and earnestness. The 
band. led by Herr Straus, emulated the merit of the 
chorus ; and an admirable quartet of soloi^ was 
found in Mdme. Leromens>Slierrinsrton, Mdme. Pat- 
ey, Mr. Cummings, and Sijrnor Foil. With regard 
to these artists, and looking at the excellence of 
their performance, too much cannot be raid by way 
of praise; for, truth to tell. Bach's aira and dueU 
ara not only difficult, but terribly wearisome, unin- 
terestliiflT, and lneffective.[f] The connection of music 
and words Is, strict!? spohklnflr, no connection at 
all ; and the singer ()oes little mora than use his 
Toice as one instrument amonir several engaged in 
the display of Ingenious polyphonic exercises. His 
task is therefora a thankless one ; but the artists of 
whom we now speak labored, painfully perhaps, yet 
with a seal end success calling for warm acknowl- 
edgment.. Herr 6oldt«chmidt conducted in his usual 
shfe manner, thoui^h his tempo sometimes errpd, as 
It appeared to n\ by being too slow. — T. E. 

—liuiieat WMd. 
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CmcAOO, Am. 19. — For the sake of removinir any 
misapprahenslon that might exi«t In the minds of 
those unacquainted with the situation here, Ideslra 
to advert to the article copied from the Chicago 
Mvmeal Review in regard to Essipoff and RlvA. The 
article itself (in so far as it says anything) is weH 
enough, but it opens by saying that ** some of the 
critics'* in Chicago have said so and so, and that 
this "mmy have 6dm ' their ko^eet apifuoiC I rise 
hera in regard to the " some," though whether I 
myself am in It or not I really don't know. We 
have lo Chleago four moralng papen that give 
musical criticisms: the Trihtme, Tlmee, inter-Oeeaa^ 
and Staaie-Zeitanff. The critic of the firat I have 
already spoken of, Mr. Upton, an elegant writer 
and an expeHeneed, honest and able critic. He has 
been the responsible critio of the Tribmne for I 
believe about eighteen years. Mr. Upton pro- 
noaaced in favor of Miss RivA as a greiat artist be- 
fora anybody elsa did here. The musical and 
dramatic editor of the Timet Is Mr. W. D. Enton. at 
one time managing editor of the JiUer-Oeeeui. Mr. 
Eaton is an experienced writer and a high-minded 
man. Incapable of " turning in " opinions he did not 
believe. The Ti$nea has lately paid mora attention 
to mn^ie than formerly, Jind In my opinion general- 
ly hits It pratty square^ Both these papers have a 
large circulation of from thirty to sixty thousand 
copies a day. The Imten-OeeanM at newer psper. 
It has sunk several fortufios, and the " situation is 
still open." Its circulation is not great enough to 
seriously embarrass the paper makere; and in 



consequence of Its limited resources it goes some- 
what slowly. It was started as an *' administra- 
tion organ" at a time when the TrUniue fell from 
grace. The musical critic of the Inter-Oeean is Mr. 
Geo. B. Armstrong, an excellf'nt young gentleman 
who a year or so ago was raporter in another de 
partment of the paper. Mr. Armstrong is honest 
and well-meaning, but for some reason hatches out 
some rather unexpected Ideas. When Sherwood 
wi|s hera he pronounced him a " mera pounder," 
without any musical feeling whatever. This was in 
amunng contrast with the Thnea and TWAwns, both \ 
of which rec«>gnised in him a superior pianist espec- 
ially notable for the musical quality of his playing. 
Miss Amy Fay got much better notices in tbe/nlar- 
Ocean than Sherwood The Staaie Zeitwng Is a 
widely circulated German paper. Its musical crit- 
ic seems to be a thoroughly well informed man. 
Now the long and short of It is that there were on 
one side three critics ; on the other side one, and 
he by all odds the least experienced of the lot, and 
not a musician himself. Yet here he comes In the 
Chicago Mmieed Review saying that " some of the 
critics say so and so." Decidedly 1 should say that 
some do say so. And there Is "some" sense 
to it. 

I hare not strune this out merely fer the moral 
in this instance, but to give you an idea of the 
standint; of- these pspera ; for when one gets a thou- 
sand miles from home, such is the journalistic abili- 
ty to conceal Ignorance, it is difficult sometimes to 
determine whether a paper represents knowledge 
or not. 

There has been a great deal of music here. Mr. 
Eddy's organ recitals continue. The programmes 
ara great and splendidly played. For instance, tha 
sixth, seventh and eighth : 

VI. 

1. Grand Pr«lu4le and Fneue in K minor Bach 

(Peter*s Ed., Book II, No. «). 

S. Ave Marie Aroadelt-Lisst 

8. Bondo Caprine « r Back 

4. A ri«— '< O God hiive Mercv ** Mendelssohn 

Mr. Jan. Gill. 

5. Ronntain C minor. No. 3 Merkel 

6. Sonc—" Ines was beanMf n1 ,** Cowen 

Mr. Oill. 

7. Two Canonic Studies, B major and B minor, 

S«*hnmann 

8. Morceau de Concert, Op. 34 Guilman*: 

vn. 

1. Prelude and Fusue In A minor.... Bach 

8. ** Canaonetta *' from 1st Quartet. . . .Mendelssohn 

(Best.) 

8. Btnde in C »harp mtnnr Chopin 

{Op. to. No. 4. Armneed Ivv Hanpt) 



4. Aria— '*Jerasalem, thou that killest 

MendelssQhn 
Mrs. O. L. Fox. 

5. Bonatain E list ^ Dudley Buck 

8. Bong— ** The Wild Rhm Bud," Schubert 

Mm. Fox. 

7. a.) Communion in O, Op. 4, No. 1 . Batiste 

w.} Fhui Are ............................. i^BfUHiPiie 

8. Commit Adsfrio In B. op. 86 Merkel 

8. SchiUer March (Best's arr.) Meyerbeer 

VIII. 

[Ftlnelpal numbers only.] 

f^rand Prelude and VUgue in O minor BMh 

Concerto in G. Nn. 1 Hnndel 

Theme and Yarlatioiis In A Hesse 

Chromatic Fantaala and Fugue Thiele 

To give an idea of what is d»lr«g here in the 
way of organ study I may mention that one of Mr. 
Eddy's pupils. Miss Carrie Kingman, has played In 
public here sncceasAilly no less a work than Thiele's 
" Concert-sats in C minor," and next Wednesday at 
the pupils' matinee of the Hershey School will play 
Thiele's " Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue." Mr. 
Pfter Lutkln, another pupil, plays next Wednes- 
day the whole of Mendelssohn's " Second Sonata." 
Lutkln has been guilty before now of bringing the 
whole of a great prelude and fiigue of Bach's, and 
playing it by heart for a single lesson. He is a 
young gentleman about sixteen I suppose, and has 
been organist at the Cathedral (P. E.) here for 
some years. 

There is a new quartette society formed here by 
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Mr. Adolph Lleaegang. whose Philharmonic Socie- 
ty came to grief,— In short, died, after only one 
concert. Were It in point I would propose that on 
its tombstone be printed the child's epitaph copied 
from an old stone : 

" If I so soon was done for. 
Pray what was I begun for f " 

The first solrte of the Quartette Society was grlr- 
en at Hershey Hall, April 2, and brought a Morart 
quartet In O, and Schumann's (pianoforte) quintet, 
besides some rubbish. The second came last Mon- 
day night and the programme as played was this : 

1. Quartet in O minor (piano) Motart 

8. 8ong^**Tlie Requital/* Blumenthal 

Miss Curtis. 
8. YioloBcello Solo : *' Souvenir de Spa,** .... Serrais 

Mr. Liesegang. 
4. Oigan Sonata in D Oullmant 

Mr. Crsswold. 

8. Axia^*«PietA,plet4,>* Meyerbeer 

MIm Curtis. 
8. Quartet in F (No. I) Beethoven 

The Moaart quartet was beautifully played, Mme. 
Kloes taking the piano part. The Beethoven quar- 
tet also went well. These gentlemen have the 
technical ability and the taste to do the work they 
are undertaking, and I hope they will stick to it. 
Their names are Dr. Jordan, Mr. Baethge, Mr. He- 
man Allen, and A. Liesegang. 

I was very glad that jour Oberlin oorrespondent 
irave the Mendelssohn Quintette a rub for their 
trashy programmes. They played a matin6e in 
Hershey Hall to a very small audience, which w^'s 
small only because the programme opened with 
the " Overture to William Tell " {" in words of one 
syllable " the T^mee said) and followed all the way 
through in that key, except two movements from a 
Haydn quartet. I am very glad the time has gone 
by in Qhicago when snch a programme will draw. 
Mr. Eddy's sixth organ recital In the same hall two 
hours before had a larger audience. You can see 
how far that was drawn by a "popular programme." 
I am sorry to see this useful organization falling 
behind in this way. The T^met remembered when 
they played a matinee here six years ago with three 
entire quartets, — which was the other extreme. 

Meanwhile, I am 

DSB FXXTSCHUKTX. 

New YonK,—{Oonclvded .iiwn Page 18.) On Tues- 
day evenlnfir Apr. 10, Mr. Emil Lleb!lng, the 
yoanfc pianist from Chicane, whoee name is already 
known to the readers of this Journal, gave a concert at 
8teinw.iy Hall. Mr. Llebllni; pUyed to a large audience 
and his performnnce was received with favor. His first 
piece was Bach*s Fantasia and Fugue in O minor, ar- 
Tanked by F. Liszt This we came too late to hear. His 
ne^t selections were: a. InderNaoht; b. EndevomLied, 
R. Schumann: e. Etude en Ocuves, Th. Kullak. Bu^• 
sequently he played three Chopin numl>ers : o. Etude, C 
minor; b. Prelude, D flat; c. Scherzo, Op. 39, C sharp 
minor. His closing selections were : a. Soirees de Vlen- 
ne, end b. Polonaise Herolque, E major, F. Liszt. 

Mr. Llebling has studied to feood purpose, and im> 
preased ns as as being an earnest and conscientious ar> 
tlst. His technique is excellent, and in left hand passa- 
ges particulart V firm and even ; «nd his performance 
was free from mannerism. His powers of ezecatfon 
were best displayed in the Study in Octaves, and In the 
Liszt pieces. In Ideall'y, which Is not a power but an 
inspiration, he seemed defldjBnt and therefore there was 
somethlufc lacking to the full euJoyment of the Schn- 
nunn and the Chopin morio. althonirh the playing was 
above the average degree of excellence. To be able to 
interest a large audience with snch music is an indtoa- 
tion ef merit In any plantat, and Mr. LieUlng's debut here 
was certainly socosssfnl. The other artists who appeared 
at this concert were aa follows : MIm Anna Drasdil, who 
sang the **Gebet'* of Ferd. HIDer and Schumann's **Attf. 
enthslt;" Slg. O. Tagliapletra, who sang <<Les Ba- 
meaux '* by Faure and his own <* Drsam of Love ; " and 
Mr. Otto Soldan. a yonng vtollnlat, who plajred **La Mel- 
aacholle " by F. Prume and an JSf0r<« of hia own compo- 
sition. A.A.C. 

Nbwpobt» R. I., Apbil 90, 1877.— Lest n^aders of the 
Journal should think that the ealtlvation of good music 
is utterly neglected in Khode Island, I asnd enclosed the 

-■ ^._, i L!^,?,; ' „ ' ^ ' _; -• - ' ^ ^_ — 
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profcrAmmes of a series of '< Two CImsIcaI Sntoeriptioa 
MadB^es " given In Barney's Hall, ProWdenoe, on Pri- 
day afternoons March 2d and April 13tb by Mr. Robert 
Bonner of that dty, witb the assistance of his pnpil, Mr. 
J. n. Mason of Providence, and of Messrs. J. C. Mnllaly 
and Wttlf Fries of Boston. 

FIrH McMni; 

1. Trio for Piano,* Tiolin and *0e11o. Op. 99, in 

B flat Schabert 

Allefnv mo^erato— Andante nn poco 
mosso— 8cherzo. Allefn^^Bondo, 
Allemro vlvaoe. 
S. Sonate for Piano and *Gello, Op. S8, in D, 

Mendelssohn 
Allegrro assal viTane— Alleirretto snherzan- 
do— .\da?io, Molto allegro e yivaceb 
S. Bonate for Piano* and Violin, Op. 13, in G, 

(new) Sd . Orieg 

Lento doloroso, Alleero yirace— Allecrret* 
to tranqiilllo— AllMtmtto anlmato. 
i. Trio for Piano. Violin and 'Cello, Op. 8, in G 

minor, (first time) Chopin 

Alleirro con fooco— Seheno, con moto ma 
son troppo— Adagio— Finale, Allegretto. 

Second MaiinU, 

1. Trio for Piano,* Violin and 'Cello, Op. 63, In 

D minor Sehnmann 

MH Bner^e nnd f /«ld<mschaft— Scherso» 
lebhaft, doch nleht xn rasch— Lanesam 
mit Innitrer Brapflndnng-Mlt Feuer. 
S. Sonate for Piano and 'Cello, Op. 18 in D, 

Rnbinsteia 
Alletrro con moto— AHerretto— A11«»fiTo. 

5. Sonate for Piano* and Violin, Op. 5. No. 3. in 

B fl at Hanptmann 

AUegro— Larcrhetto nn poco sostenuto— 
Rondo, Allefcretto. 
4. Chrnmatisehe Fantasle nnd Fage for Piano 

InDmlnor Bach 

6. Trio for Piano, Violin and 'Cello, In A flat, 

Haydn 
Allegro moderate— Adagio— Rondo, Tivace. 

• Mr. Mason. 

The writer was nnaroidably absent from th^ first con- 
cert. The second was from an artistic point of riew rery 
SQOcessfnl. Mr. Mason, a talented young pianist, de- 
serres great credit for his fine performance of the piano 
parts in the Schumann Trio and the Haoptmann Sonata. 

The Trio Is a great work and thoroughly charaeteristie 
of its author In Its oomplieated and restless rhythms, es- 
pecially In the first and third morements. Bat these 
and other difliculties of the work were mastered by the 
performers, and as a whole. It went finely. 

The Rnblnstein Sonata for Piano and 'Cello is full of 
beauttfnl melody, and well-sustained throughout. It ie 
yery tnyigorating and in parts seemed to almost need a 
full orchestra Instead of the two instruments for which 
it was written. It was splendidly given by Messrs. Bon- 
ner and Wolf Fries. 

Hanptmann's Sonate Is a fine piece of writing and im- 
proves with every hearing. It was finely played. 

Bach's great chromatic fantasle and fugue came next, 
but words on this are vain. One mnst know It to appre- 
ciate or enjoy it. Under Mr. Bonner's fingers it spoke 
lor Itself. 

The trio of Havdn, genial, bright and restful after the 
other great works, brought the conecrt to a fitting close. 

The Providence Journal of April 14th said, ** The Sub- 
scription Concerts of Mr. Bonner have been attended by 
the most accomplished of our musical public and done 
much to Instruct as well as to give pleasure, and It is to 
be hoped that they may be continued another season." 

This is very true with regard to those present. Tet the 
people of that city do not seem to sufficiently appreciate 
their native talent, or the opportunities offered by these 
concerts for communion with the great masters of musi- 
cal expression. 

Mr. Bonner has for several seasons undertaken at con- 
siderable risk these series of concerts simply from his 
love of his art and his desire to further Its cause. Sura- 
ly such praiseworthy efforts should meet with more en- 
couragement than they have yet recelved,and Providence 
will have only herself to blame if the hope expressed by 
the Journal is not realized, and she loses these delight- 
ful sources of instruction and pleasure. 

A. O. L. 



Jting^fs lonmal of ^mt, 

BOSTON, MAT 18, 1«»T. 

The FeitivaL 

The Foorth TrienQial Festival of the Handel and 
Haydn Society begins next Wedneflday evening 
(May 16). The sale of tickets has been large ; the 
ohorns rehearsals have been growing more freqnent 
Mid more earnest as the time approached ; foU re^ 



hearsals of choros, orchestra and soloists will begin 
to-night ; and there is every prospect of a g^nd 
success. A fine list of principal singers is an- 
nounced, and, for the first time, they are all Ameri- 
cans. For Sopranos, Miss Claba Lomss Kkllooo 
and Miss Emi a C. Thubsbt ; Contraltos, Miss Aw- 
NiB Looiss Cast and Miss Matrilds Pimxtpps; 
Tenors, Mr. Cbaklcs R. Adams (who has long held 
a high position In the Imperial Opera at Vienna, 
and who will be welcomed back with some enthusi- 
asm to the scene of his old trinmphs) and Mr. Wm. 
J. WtwcR ; Basses, our two stalwart Handclian 
"men of war," Messrs. J. F. Wixch snd M. W. 
WHrnrtT. The chorus will have 600 voices, thor- 
oughly drilled by Carl ZcaaARx. and at the Great 
Organ will sit as usnal Mr. B. J. Lang. There will 
be six concerts as follows : 

Wednmday Evening. May, 16. 
Mendelssohn's Oratorio <* Elijah.*' 

Thnradaif A/temoon, May 17. 

?S'lll'*V.'"*« Spacious Firmament,**. ..Mureeno 

•* No« "*— fhHstmas Cantata by »alnt-8a«ns 

And Selections by the principal Artists and 
Orchestra. 

Thnrtt^y Evenvmg, M*ty 17. 

"CJiriBtiniis Oratorio"— Parts land n.... J. S. Bach 

Redemption Hymn J. C. D. Psirker 

Song of Victory Ferdinand HiUer 

Friday Evening, May 18. 
Handel's Omtorio of ** Samson." 

Saturday Afternoon, May IQ. 

Grand Oon<M*rt by Prinripal Vocalists, B. J. Lang, 
Pianist, and Grand Orchestra. 

Sunday Evenittg, May 20. 
Handel's Oratorio, '< Israel in Bgypt" 

The three great Oratorios have been more or less 
familiar here, — Samson and Inrtid more so formerly 
than of late years, and probably we shall now hear 
a more complete and adequate performance of J^ra- 
d than we have ever had before. All the shorter 
Oratorios or CanUtas, and the Marcello Psalm will 
be wholly new here, and of decided interest. The 
miscellaneous portion of the two afternoon cincerts 
will be chiefly given to the solo singers, with some 
overtures and shorter pieces, bat no Symphony, by 
the fine orchestra which has been made up. 

Certainly there is great variety and fr«Mhness in 
the programme, and the length of the Festival will 
be lees exhausting than In former seasons. 

Besides the love of mnsic, a patriotic motive is 
appealed to in the most generous manner by the an- 
noancement of the Society that "On§half of the 
fn^fiit of the retUffol wiU b9 given to ths OU South 
Jundr 



Bioh's '' Christmas Oratorio.'' 

The " Christmas Oratorio** was composed in 1784. 
It is doubtful whether Bach wrote it as one inde- 
pendent whole, or whether it Is to be regarded as a 
connected series of several of those ohnhch Cantatas, 
one of which he composed for every Sundajr's ser- 
vice, besides f^ttral days, in the Thomas Church in 
Leipsie, for some six years, leaving behind him 
more than three hundred Cantatas, most of which 
were sung once and laid upon the shelf, only to see 
the light within the last twenty years in the inval- 
uable volumes of the Bach-Gesellsehaft After so 
grandly celebrating the sorrows and the emcifixlon 
of the Son of Man in his unrivalled St Mattkem Pat- 
mon-mutie, it was natural that he should also sing 
the joyfnl Feast of the Nativity. The Oratorio l« in 
six parts, each having the form of a complete Can- 
tata, consisting of orchestral symphony, arias, cho- 
rals, and elaborate choruses. Each part was per- 
formed on a separate day,~the first three on Christ- 
mas snd the two following days, the fourth on New 
Tear's Day, the fifth on the Sunday after New Year, 
and the sixth on the Epiphany or Twelfth-day. 

Only the first two parts can be given in the pres- 



ent Festival, for the reason that this, like neariy all 
the choral works of Bach and Handel, required that 
the instrnmental acoompaniments, for the most part 
only sketched or hinted in the original scores, 
shodld be wrought out and completed in the same 
manner that Robert Franx has done It for the Pas- 
sion-music, and he has performed this service as yet 
only for Parts I and II. 

Past I. — As in the Passion-music, the connecting 
narrative (from Luke ii. 1-7) is consigned to a ten- 
or voice, in redUtive, in the character of Bvemgo^ 
liH. It opens in a most Jubilant and joyful prelude, 
—first with drums, which wake to life the trumpets, 
flutes, oboes, bassoon, strings, organ, etc., leading 
In the inspiring choms, "Jauehset! frohlockeil" 
(" Christians, be joyful I "). Then the narrative be- 
gins (tenor reciUtive): "Now it ctme to pass," etc., 
—six verses. This affords a theme for sweet medi- 
tation expressed in the alto reciUtive and aria: 

" Prepare thyself, Zion haste with ar- 

dor the Bridegroom to weloome," etc.,— a chaste, 
•wlw, simple melody, (allegretto, S-8, in A minor)] 
ftill of virgin piety and tenderness, gprowing In fer- 
vor to the end. 

But now serious and mournful strains are heard 
in the midst of the rejoicing. The old Lutheran 
Choral, " O Haupt voll Blut and Wunden," the 
same which Bach has introduoed fir^ times, varl- 
ously harmonised. In the Panion^ appears now 
again, to the words of Paul Gerhard's Advent Hymn, 
"How shall I fitly meet thee," and again In a new 
four-part setting of InimlUble beanty and expres- 
sion. C. H. Bitter says : " We see the Angel of 
Death unveil his pale fisoe. bend over the cradle of 
the Lord, and foreti^lt his sorrows. The Child hears 
the song which, o«e day. sung to other words (Pa*. 
tion. No. 72), will be his death^ng." The Choral 
dies away sadly in soft tones, and the Evanirelist 
g*s oo, "And she brought forth her first-bom 
Son," etc. A simple, touching picture, only a few 
bars of reciUtive. with oboes, expressing the moth- 
er's self.forgetting love. 

The next pleee(No. 7) Is most original and inUr- 
esting in lU form, as well as in its musical ideas. Tt 
combines orchestral symphony, a Choral, " For us 
to earth Heoometh poor,** sung in unison by treb- 
les only, line by line inUrmitUntly, in alternation 
with short reflective sentences of bass reciUtive, 
" Who rightly can the love declare ? " etc The in- 
dependent and developed instmmenUl motive which 
preludes, accompanies, and finishes the whole, is 
most lovely in itself, and the three elements in com- 
bination form a whole of rare and perfect beauty. 
The jubilant vein returns in No. 8, the strong snd 
brilliant bass aria (in D. 2-4). with tmmpets, "Lord 
Almighty, King all glorious;" and the first part 
end* with another choral (" Vom Himmel hoch da 
komm' ich her,") here sung to quaint words from 
Lnther*8 ChriHmas hymn. " Ach. mein hersliebes 
Jesniein, Mach' dir ein rein sanft BetUleIn," trans- 
lated in our English text, " Ah I dearest Jesus, ho- 
ly child, make thee a bed, soft, nndefiled," etc. The 
choral is accompanied, and In spite of Its innocent 
and childlike images has stirrinflr trumpet interludes 
between the lines, which make It at the same time 
a song of triumph,— a proclamation of the Saviour's 
blKh to all the lands. 

Paxt II. opens with that exquisite pastoral sym* 
phony, the masterpiece of all compositions of ite 
kind, which has been heard here oocaslonslly 
through the Thomas Orchestra. It is in the key of 
O, in the same broad, tranquil 12-8 measure with 
that in the " Messiah " which Handel borrowed 
from 0>relll. It Is a delicate and lovely Idyl, sug- 
gesting a scene of purity and peace and holy influ- 
ence, — shepherds watehing their flocks by night 
The first theme is snsUlued by the string quartet; 
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the two Tiolln parts, as od« aoswert the other, 
strengthened by tiro flutes. They cease for a few 
measures while a second motive, a sweet cradle 
song, is heari from two pairs of obsolete reed in> 
strnments (S Oboi d'amore, 2 Oboi di eaee%a\ whose 
sonnd must have been peculiarly pastoral. Modern 
ini>trQmeots (oboes, English horns, etc..) must re- 
place these : and here comes in again the loving 
■srricr of Robert Franz, as well as in the filling 
oot of the middle harmony in general. The strings 
and flutes resume their melody, the reeds reply in 
snatches of their own, and all the motives, all the 
parts, are wrought together with eoosuromate art 
and beauty, leaving the impression of a perfect 
niirht of holy stillness, and pervaded by a light from 
other worlds, whereat the watching shepherds be- 
come " sore afraid." The Evangelist resumes the 
narrative, " There were shepherds,* etc., in a won- 
derful bit of recitative, in which both the vocal 
phrases and the singularly welt-choeen harmonies 
give one the sense of a clear and crystal atmosphere 
of miracle. " The glory of the Lord " shines about 
ia, too, as we listen. The solemn choral, " Break 
forth, O beauteous, heavenly Light," fitly hails the 
nnspeaicable significance and promise of the hour, 
forming the prelude to the soft soprano of the an- 
gel, " Behold, I bring yon good tidings," sustained 
by long drawn chords of the string quartet. 
Again the reflective element comes in in a short 
bass r«)citotive (No. 14). followed by (No. 10) the 
exhorting aria for tenor, " Haste, ye shepherds, 
haste to meet Him," an elaborately florid melody, 
but of exceeding beanty if the delivery be adequate. 
It is a strictly three-part composition, — for flute, 
tenor voice, and hauo eontinuo, with organ to com- 
plete the harmony. (This aria is prudently omitted 
in many performancea.) 

16-17. After the words of the gospel, " Ye shall 
And a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes," etc.. we 
hear asrain the same choral with which the first 
part end^d, this time in another key and differently 
harmonised to snit the words. " Within yon gloomy 
manger lies the Lord," etc The four roice parts 
are sustained in unison by the quartet of strings 
and of the same reeds that took part in the " Pasto- 
rale," and these latter still continue to accompany 
the bass recitative which follows. In which the in- 
strument*! bass brealn Into arpeggio figures, mak- 
ing a harp-like prelude to the "Cradle Song," which 
" sll with one accord " are exhorted to sing " to 
soothe the infant Lord."^ But Bach, with a delicate, 
true instinct, makes the song an alto solo ; it Is the 
voice of the mother to her ehild, '* Sleep, my be- 
loved " (No. 10), one of the loveliest of innocent and 
heartfelt melodies, too well known here to need de- 
scription. The four reeds of the pastoral oboe fam- 
ily continne to move in unison with the violins and 
viola, and the fiute goes with the voice, while tlie 
bass below keeptf up a rocking motion. But observe 
how the voice in entering hangs entranced through 
three bars on the one note. " Sleep," leaving the 
sympathetic instruments to carry on the melody, 
then drops unconsciously down and lingers upon 
lower tones before taking up the melody itself, 
which naturally grows more fSsrvent and more flor- 
id in the second part. 

The second part ends (or mainly ends) as the first 
part began, with a great chorus (No. 21). It is. the 
multitude of the heavenly host singing, " Olory to 
Ood in the highest 1" Bitter's description will 
serve here. ** Instantly they are here, the heaven- 
ly hosts, all simultaneously, with loud jubilation 
and in richly colored founds, these voices of the 
mighty chorus, supported by full orchestra, singing 
the praise of the Most High. A wreath of shining 

blossoms soars and circles ; with might and free- 
dom all are striving, pressing upward. And ' peace 
on earth ' resounds in the midst of It^ borne up by 



softly-broken chords upon the tranquil organ-point 
of the bass, in gentler manner, until the jubilee 
bursts forth anew. With the words, ' Unto men In 
whom he is well pleased,' the wreath entwines itself 
more and more richly in radiant curves and wind- 
ings, until, completed as it were by angel hands, 

and briffly summlne up the leading motives, the 
sound dies out as if lost in the clouds. In fact, 
there i« a grandeur and a splendor in thi^ composi- 
tion that befits the festal day on which the Lord, in 
fu'filment of his promises, has sent his only begot- 
ten Son into the world. Jovfiil and exalt^ we look 
up to the li^bt-srleamlng clondf« whence the song 
streams forth, and which we find, as in a Raphael's 
picture, all alive with hnndreds of thousands of 
shlninc: anar<*1s' headA." If this churns forms the 
climax nf thin second part>. yet not the Ie«s Interest 
in<r In the short and hesiitlfnl postlude or reflection 
which Bach add^ in (No. 22) a sentence of bass rec- 
itative. " TIs rlorfit thst sncrel" t1ins shonld sing," 
and then (No. 2S). for the third time, thst Choral 
which conclnded the first part ; bnt not. as then, with 
trumpet tones, and not, as In No. 17. in calrr. and 
serious cont4»mplAtion of the lowly cradle of the 
Lord, but in reipon^e to the anxellc chorus and In 
greeting to the new-born child. It is the human 
group amembled with the mother aronnd the cra- 
dle. This time the measure of the choral melody is 
chansred to the bro^d and tranquil 12-8 of the pas- 
toral symphony, the second theme of which is 
brouflrht l>ack In the intervals between the choral 
verses bv the Antes and oboes of the orchestra, so 
that by this exquisite device the second part con- 
cludes* as it besran. 

If the«e two parts of the " Christmas Oratorio " 
make fortunately their dne impression, it surely 
will have to be accepted as a foregone conclusion 
that the entire work must be brought out before 
another season passes. 



ConoMrtiL 

Madams RuDXESDOsrv, with a number of her pu- 
pils, past and present, srave a somewhst unique and 
very interesting Mating, at Union Hall, on Satur- 
day, April 28, of which here is the programme : 

Part Bong, " Bleep, noble child.'* Chembtnl 

Mndnme RndersdorfTs Pupils. 

Aria— *< Menti eteme,'* Handel 

Madame Rndersdorff. 
Bonff~*< I am a Roamer,** (From ** Bon and 

Btrsnger,*') Mendtfssohn 

Mr. M. W. Whltnev. 

Romansa— " Ah Fsti ma," (Aim Hassan) Weber 

MiM CIsra 8tnt«mfin. 
Quartet—*' T scarcely dare to trust.'* (Rival 

beauties) Randegger 

Mfps Fanny Kellonr* 1>r. Lansmaid, 

Mr. snd Mr. M. W. Whitney. 

Ballat*— «* C*era una volu an principe,'* (Oaarany)i 

Gomea 
MIm Rmma Thnrsby. 
Piano-forte Bolo, Fantasle In F minor, op. 40. Chopin 



Nursery Rhymes -<< Hnmpty Dnmpty.** ** Old King 
Oole,** Arranged after H. Farmer by 

E. Rodersdorff 
Madsme RndersdorfTs Pupils. 

Bong— Romance from "Masanielto,** Anber 

Dr. Lantnnafd. 
Romania— ** Tamo d'amor dolHssiroo," . . . .Salaman 

Madame Rndersdorff. 
Piano-forte Bolo. Barcarole. Op. 183, 

Theodora Kullak 
Mr. W. H. Bherwood. 

fa. "L'ttle Jacob,** ) 

b. **The f armt'r and the pigeona/* I 
s. "LiUle Ladybog,** ) 

Tanbert 
Miss Fanny Kellogg. 

Bong—** I love my love.'* W. H. I. Graham 

II In* Emma Thnrsby, 

Quintet—** DI Bcrlverml '* (Coni fan tntte).. ..Monrt 

Miss KellofTfTf Mt«8 Btntaman. Dr. Lsnismatd, 

Mr. and Mr. M. W. Whitney. 

The three-part chorus from Cherubinl's ^mmtht 
de Provence was sung by the same young ladies 
(about sixteen of them), who sang it»at a Harvard 
Concert, and with the same beautiful blending of 
rich, pure voices and fine light and shade ; we only 
question the propriety of that explosive accent upon 
each utterance of the word " sleep ! '* which sound- 
ed more like voire / The Nursery Rhymes, too, 
were full of an exquisite, quaint humor, and charm- 
ingly sung, the accompanying twiddUe of the " fid- 
dlers three" being happily hinted by a portion of 
the voices ; while Madame herself stood in the front 
conducti ng as if it were Mother Ooose in person.-* 
Th« Quartet by Randegger and the Quintet by Mo- 



cart were given with the refinement, the artistic 
spirit and the fine blending of choice qualities of 
tone to be expected from such singers, the anony- 
mous baritone proving that he had little need of 
such a screen. 

Mme. RuDSKSDORrF herself sang the impassioned 
Aria from Handera Lotario with all her old fire and 
enerjgrv and thorough understanding of this noble 
school of song ; and she was equsUy at home in the 
softer sentiment of the piece by Salaman. Miss 
THuasBT's exquisite bird-like voice, and facile, florid 
vocalization appeared to rare advsntaire in the Bal- 
lata by Gomea, which in it«elf is of slight import- 
ance otherwise than as a showpiece for a singer. 
Her ballad, tno, was sweetly sung, in a true sus- 
tained eanUthife, Ml«s Fanxt Kkllooo was happy 
acrsin in rendering the spirit and the beauty of the 
little Taubert snnsrs. I>r. Langmaid and Mr. Whit- 
NRT both sang admirably, the latter revealinsr a vie 
eotniea in the Pedlar's song, by which some were 
agreeably surprised. Mr. SnaawooD'a contribu- 
tions were of his ususl excellence. 



Miss Emva Abbott, the much discnssed, much ad- 
vertised American Soprano, who has been studying 
abroad in Paris and chiefly in Italy, and who is not 
without experience on the operatic stage, made her 
first appearance before a Boston audience in two 
Coooerta at the Music Hall on Thursday evecing. 
May 8, and Saturday afternoon. May 6. The great 
Hall was very nearly full on both occasions. The 
programmes, to be sure, were of the commonplace 
description commonly called " popular," but there 
was great enthusiaam. Miss Abbott has an upper 

voice of remarkable purity and clear. Tibrating 
quality ; her intonation is perfect ; her execution fac- 
ile, even, hlflrhly finished ; and she has the art of 
holding out, diminishinir and swelling a tone to a de- 
gree which we have hardly heard surpassed. Some 
of her middle tones are a little obscure, dry, slightly 
nasal ; but she sln^ always with expression, feeling 
and refinement; and with great animation and vit«l- 
ity, eren with fine eapHgltrie in such scenes as the 
duet with the old sersreant from the FlUe du Rtgi. 
meni, in which she was well matched with Fbbban* 
Tf, dr(»11 as ever. Her voire, wc shonld have said, is 
of slender, wire-drawn calibre; and of its "linked 
sweetness long drawn oot." its exquisitely shaded 
pianissimo, in sentimental pieces, we felt at times a 
surfeit. But then again she would come out in a 
strong passage with a resonant and vibrating tone of 
glorious broadth and freedom. Her best power, 
however, seemed to us to lie in the lighter and more 
ornamental music, tliat which the rcice can play 
withal. We unfortunately lost her largest, most 
dramatic selection, the " Robert, toi que j'aime*' of 
Meyerbeer, in which we hear she made a very 
marked impression ; and HandeVs " I know that my 
Redeemer," put upon her pro&rramme without her 
own knowledge, was wisely omitted. 

The song of Mignon( Ambroise Thomas); "Knows't 
thou the land," was sungr with ereat feeling and re- 
finements So too was the singularly operatic, florid 
and elaborate setting of the well-known hymn: 
" Nearer, my Ood, to thee." As a singer of Scotch 
and English ballads she is certainly rery superior. 
Perhaps nothing which she did showed more of an 
original, peculiar power than her embellished and 
fantasia-like delivery of " Auld Lanar Syne." The 
lady altogether impresses ns aa full of life and talent ; 
and with more experience, particularly in the nobler 
kinds of music, she may take a conspicuous rank 
among fine singers. 

Her assistants were Sig. Fcbbavti, the irresisti- 
ble buffo, full of good nature and of fun, whose voice 
has all the rich Italian warmth of his complexion, 
and whose songs of "Morra," *'Femine, femine," 
" Vedi Napoli," etc., are more grotesque than ever ; 
Sig. Bbiorou, whose tenor voice is just as fine as It 
always waa, and who is the same admirable sinsrer, 
though we heard him this time only in English 
(American) ballads ;— and Mr. Wm. R. Case, rather 
more than a respectable pianist, from the Conserva- 
toire of Paria. 



It remains to speak of Mme. Essiporr's six after- 
noon Coocerts, which have drawn deeply interested 
audiences to Union Hall this week, and of the re- 
markable exhibition of Mr. Eicrbrbo's Violin Class- 
es, — *' four and twenty fiddlers," two thirds of them 
young girls. 
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Thv BoTurroN Club j^vb the third onnoert of its 
foarth 84>a8on in the Mnsio Hall Ijist ereninc. On this 
occasion it introduced Its siixiliary eborns of Isdies, and 
the proTt-amme was as fallows: 

Ave Vftmm. Mired choms Moiart 

Psalm XXITI. FMnilftioi**^ Sehnhert 

To th^ Si>ns of Art. Boyls^on Clnb....Menfie1ssohn 

The War«»r Lily. Mixed cboroB Oade 

a. Birdllnsr. J 9mmm\m voIms \ Rablns'#»in 

E^rl V 8prf ne. Mixed choras MendeTss^hn 

Th^ Lon^ Dnj Closes. Bo%-lst4m Clnb Bnlll van 

My Lov<> Is Far Away. Mixed chonm Osgood 

a. In May-time, i Boylston Clob. 

ft. I>oIe>rThlnkof Theeff BIlMer 

Abt 
a. Down In a Dewy D»ll. F^mile Toloes, ( ■-.--^ 
ft. Capstan Choms. Bovlston Onh, \ ••o"»a" 

My liOve*s like a red. red Rose. Mixed choms, 

Qarrett 
Gnarda ehe Blanea Lnn«. Boylston 0)ah..riiTnpiin'» 
Glee, " Allen-a-Dnle.'* Mixed rhoms . . . .De Pearsnll 

In the I -tter written to the Gtohe by Mr. Ossood, a 
few weeks since, the object of the dab In itn future ef- 
forts was stated to be the union of two separately drilled 
choruses, whieh should be heard each by Itself as well as 
in combination with the other. It Is a unique plan, so 
f ar as we know, but Judirinefrem last night's perfonuo 
ance it must prove as f iscinatinc as It Is unusual. The 
best Illustration of the merits of the case ts to be found 
In the eontrnst between the diffbrent sdections on the 
list, which is varied enough to keep the attention untlr- 
insrly and to a 'd a certain richness not stt-^ined in any 
other way. In the selection of Tolees Mr. Os«rood has. 
as nmial, shown his good Judfcment, and the rasults of 
their tralnlnp: refleet very stronielv his admirable ability 
as a leader. The female roioes are all a» fresh and sweet 
as one could imagine, and are strong enoncrh to lv»aT se- 
vere test without a perceptible diminution of their pow- 
er or their mellowness. A clearer, more re«on«nt body 
of altos we never heard, while the sopranos united give 
a body of tone of almost flawless Trarity. There oonid 
be an addition of s few voices to either part, for the rea- 
son that the male voices are at times a trIAe too strong 
for the othem. This, however, is an advantage even 
while it suirge*tii an increase of force ; for It shows what 
a splendidly full and resonant voTume comes from male 
voices which have been so caref ollv Improved by sepa* 
rate training. There l« no choms in Bos'on certainly, 
that has such a magniflcent corps of tenor* and bassea; 
and in this Is to be seen one of many reasons why the 
unltine of two choirs like the«e gives a result not quite 
reaeh%d by the pmcHoe of the chorus with reference on- 
ly to combined effectfl. At future concerts It is the in- 
tention of the society to produce some Important choral 
works, which this array of force will enable It to do in 
grand style. La«t night, as will be seen by the pro- 
gramme, the selections were with one or two exceptions, 
familiar. The character of such ss were chosen, howev- 
er, was of the ripest sort and the perfotmanees ware 
well-nigh f au1tle(«. In selecting such works for the first 
concert ms were tolerably well-known much wisdom was 
shown. It was the very bc«t opportunity to dis'^lose 
what the united chorases could do st the onrset of their 
career, and so gave royal promise for the future, when 
the more extended workn are brought out. Mr. Osgood's 
song was one in a list of six encores. We must candidly 
say that be hns made his music rather too strong and 
brilliant tor the sentiment of the words, but as to the 
eflbct of the composition in Itself there can be but one 
opinion, and that a favorable one. There is a certain 
dramatic flavor about it which Is very captivating. It 
was exceedinsly well snng, and a high sustained note for 
the sopranos was given with delightful clearness snd a 
refreshingly positive sccuracy. Hiller's <*Damo Cuckoo'* 
is a very sprightly catch and fhll of a quaint reatlsM 
quite picturesque In Its effect. The two songs by Smart 
were admirable specimens of parttwrlting for the two 
kind* of voiceft. To Instance all the numbe-s would be 
to give a succession of eulogistic phrases for the perform- 
ance of so many different works, all Judiciously selected, 
carefully varied and sung with every requisite of light 
and shade, a thorough intelligence, rare unity and un- 
failing surety nt attack. Among all the rest, our prefer- 
ence would incline us to the selections by Mosart, Schu- 
bert and Gade, as most exquisite in themselves and most 
exquisitely done. In the future we may look for grand 
achievements by the Boylston Club and ite female cho- 
rus. The concert of lact evening la a certain pledge of 
this and of the wisdom which suggested the enlargement 
of the original choras. There will be one more concert 
this neason somewhere about the 29d of May.— tftoftst 
April 19. 

Tr« Apollo Club gave an admirable example in their 

last week's concerts of what a pitch of perfection part- 

siniring can be brought to. Tet it Is dlfllcult not to bring 

in the ungracious *• but** very soou in speaking of thes« 

cone e rts. The programme was as f ol lows i— 

I. Kigbton the Ocean Brambach 



2. Hft*s the M'ln to Know Zoellner 

8. Dnet : The T.ord la i» Man of War Handel 

4. Wanderer's WTht »»»•♦« • fjeni 

6. Ba«a So'o : Thf BHl Ringer Wsllace 

6. Scene from Tjohenirrin W^iener 

7. At Punaet f Tenor Solo and Choras B!11erer 

8. B«asSo1o: I sm a Roamer MendeUsohu 

•. Evening ficene , Dehols- 

W. Italian Salad Gen^e 

11. Morning Rubinstein 

The performance of all the concerted numbers In the 
above list was as near perfection as the soul of man can 
well desire, excepting, now and thfu. some bits of faulty 
elocution. But it is painful to see such excellent mate- 
rial spent on rach a programme. Whether it is in the 
bonnde of possibility to form an Interesting, even a mere- 
ly unfatiguing progrsmme r.f music for male voices only 
is a question abont which there may be two opinions,— I 
for one do not think It is. Let It not seem ungradons to 
say this: T know that the Apollo anb gives these con- 
ceru— which are entirely private affairs— to give pleas- 
ure to their friends and for the enjoyment of singing 
together. The audienre is an invited audience, not 
wholly of a distinctly mnaieal character, and if we of the 
press are invited too. we have no right to turn up our 
critical nosea. The point I wish to make Is this : A club 
like the Apollo have no right— that is, no moral right, for 
a lesral right they certainly have— to give concerts on 
such a scale merely for their own amusement and for the 
sake of giving an only semi-mnsical audience pleasure. 
They have the mo«t trsnacendent ineana of. performing, 
or doine their part towards performing all th»t is great- 
eat, highest and alao most dlfllcult in elioral muaic. 
They have done Art in Boston one great service, the 
same service that Mr. Thomas did with his orchestra la 
1809: they have shown us what a technically flue per- 
formsnce Is. That is already a great ileal, but they 
should not stop here: they should direct their eflbrts to 
prodoHnir really worthy works. The Boylatmi Club have 
already taken a great atep forward in throwing open 
their door to women's voices. By so doing they have in- 
creased their repertory about two tbfiuaand per cent. 
Show me a really fine work for male cboma, and I can 
show you twenty as flue, or finer for mixec^ chorua. Let 
no one fall back on the German IM^rUtff^ as an exam 
pie. They have be«r and tobacco. Bring in the element 
of beer snd fohicco, snd you put the whole affair noon 
an entirely different footing. It la no longer to tie looked 
upon ss a muaical example— us the Germans sav : muMfr- 
ffiWrh -and whether It sers a good or bad one Is no mst- 
ter. The Apollo club entertainments are on aiich a scale 
thai they cannot but be looked noon aa oonc«na with a 
muaical object, and the ex-^mple thev set— snd only think 
of the practice their example has -^ undenlablv bad. It 
Is a maxim of eqnitv that a man mav amuse himself ss 
he likes ss long as he does his neighbor no harm. But 
bv iriving sncb a p'logramme with such eclat, t|ie Ar>ollo 
rinh acts an example which do<w do harm to the musical 
culture of our dtv. There f I have had mv s^y, and feel 
letter after it. The solo performancet did something 
towards ri'-lne variety to the occaaion and were, espec- 
ially the roPiekinc pedlar's aong from the S^n and Sim' 
fftr, capitaUy anng.— Onirlsr. 



ThvMusioHall Coifcnm. The con c ert s glTtn in 
Music Hsll. Fiiday evening and Saturday afternoon, 
were sttended by large audiencea, and gave general sat- 
isfaction. The programmea presented a great variety 
of music, and were long enough to satisfy the asost vora- 
ciona amateur. But the old pmverb about the ln«h and 
the ell sgsin proved itt trath. Bach conoert waa tedious- 
ly lengthened by the rapacious greed of the encore 
thieves. Has it nevef occurred to these people who take 
by force without paying, that their conduct is wonder- 
fully like that of the late Mr. Turpinf The New York 
Glee Club ssng glees, part-songs, and the like from Bng- 
llsh and German composers, with thdr habitual finish. 
It now includes, in addition to Misses Beebe and Finch 
and Measrs. Kllsen, Baird and Aiken, two new singers, 
Mrs. Anna B. Hills, an excellent contralto, and Mr. 

George Bllard. a light tenor. There were inolndedin 
the programmes four part songs by Mr. Goldbeck. We 
wiah that Mr. Goldlieck's songs were less artificial as a 
rale. Oocaslonally he writea a phrase of real heantv and 
positive inspiration. Mr.Flor^o'as'^ng, jrea««Ma WiUow, 
with hia own lines for text, was very charming. A part 
song by Abt. waa also a settinc of words by Mr. Florlo, 
who. as a poet, has apparently followed the lead of Her- 
rick and other old Bngilsh writers. For vocal solos. 
Miss Carv sa icRnglisb Italian and French songs and 
arias, and Missntoebe, a bright little aono; by Tanbert. 
Misa Cary's Toice has acquired amid Russian snows a 
wonderful brilliancy, which, with iu natural richness, 
m-ikes It now the most beautiful contralto in America. 
Mme. Basipoff s selection were from authors wliose writ- 
ings she baa performed with the happiest results— Cho^ 
pin. LIi«t and Mendelsaohn. There was, as before, a 
charming cleameas in all, and an over emphatic manner 
in legato movements. It la too late in life for Ole Boll to 
change his manner or enlarge his repertonr, and so long 
as there are crowds ready to listen to him, then Is no 
resson why he should do either. But what a fhme he 
might have earned had he, yeara ago. aimed at something 




Madame Bull and Mr. Dulcken, respectively; and those 
for the songs by Mr. Florio.— Cbiir<<r. 



S^ttial Satitts. 



DBSCRIPTITB LIST OF THB 

.XS8T Sicxrazo, 

»«Mlahai« tor •!!▼•> 9ltn*a dk C*. 
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Teeal, with Piano ieeeapanlasat. 

We dfick their GntTes lUiko Tndsy. Memo- 
rial Quartet for male Toices. O. S. O 
to g. DankM. 90 

^ With blossoms f rsah and fair.** 

A good qoartet for Memorial Day. Get it In 
time. 

We are growing Old together. A. S. E to F. 

Richardmnu 85 
** The heart that loves forever 
Grows etrooger, erermon.*' 

A line and wholesome tribute to f ctondshlp. 

Hear. Fftther, hear oar Prajer. Alto, Solo 
and Qt D. 4. a to g. Bauer. 40 

** Strength to the feeble, and hope to despair.** 

The well-known beautiful word« are well 
matrbed by the music. In which ths AJtols eoo- 
S|>lcoous. 

Aogel of Reanty. (Sei mir gegrQist.) B5. 
4. G to g. Schubert 40 

" Fond love and.duty, ever shall dweU.*' 
•« ftei mlr eegrllsst. sei mir gekttsst.*' 

Fine •' Schubert ** song in two languages. 

LoTing Hearts and Hands united. D. S. 

d to F. joUb. ao 



•• Loving hands will gather , 

Loving hearts their bloom recall." 
Sweet melody. 

The Bobolink. C. 8. e to F. BooiL 90 

•• Tet rtseasT spirit, rise and drink 

Once moro from that qlond fountain brink.'* 

A simple, but elegantly almple song. 

Echoes. E. 8. E to g. BooiL 90 

•* At night. In my half dreaming ear, 
I hear you singing ; Singing." 

A kind of rich, satisfying swestaeas permdaa 
thewliole. 

lastruMBtal. 

Blue Glass Grand Iffaivh. F. 4. J/brey.SS 

A powerful march, much In the stvle of Men- 
de1asohn*s Wedding March, and nioch better 
than itt title. 

Short Pieces for the Organ. By W, Spark. 

ea. 85; eomp. 7S 

1. PrsTer. F. S. ArcadelL 

2. Andantlno. D. 8. JloZMe. 
8. Lfirghetto. A. 8. Spohr. 

4. Alia Marcia. D. 8. SchuwMnn. 

ft. Easy Prelude. F. 8. Spark. 

Welcome addltlona to the Organist's library, 
being sll moderately easy, with e:«sy pedal notCK, 
and each being long enough (t pages) for a brief 
Tc^untary. 

Quadrilles for Violin and Piano. 

Winner. Each, 60 
There are Quadrilles, of which 

No. 1, Is : Robinson Schottische Quad- 
rille. G. 8. GlseUe. 
These easy arrangemtata sboald be favorites.. 

ICarehYioleU Walts. G. 8. Bokm. 9$ 

There art such things as Marsh Tloleta, and 
this is a ▼ery pleasing Uossom of song. 

Return ! Return I (O kehr surilck. ) Sonig 

without Words. D. 3. G'ieoe. 80 

A heantifnl transcription, full of expression. 

Nocturne. D. 4. Packer. 40 

The neat, <Jlas8ie character of the piece win 
strike one at once, and itt stndy will he a pleaa- 
nrs to-cultivated tastes. 

Baketen Galop. F. 8. Jfoaes. 80 

Not much racket in It after all, but It le a md- 
odious piece. 

Shepherd's Dream. Rererie. A6. A, Sudde. 60 

Of about the same calibre as Wilson's •• Bhep- 
herd,*' but differing as the tastes of the two 
eomuosers dlflbr. Very graceful and rather 
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ABBKaviATiO!ni.->^P e gre es of diSlculty are marited 
from 1 to 7. The key Is denoted by a capital totter, as C, 
116, etc. A lam Boman letter marka the loweat and the 
highest nott If on the staff, small Roosan letters if below 
or shove the stsff. Thns;-** C. S. c to B," OMans **Key 
of C Fifth degree, loweat letttr c on the added lln»b*» 
low, highest tottar, E oa the 4th space.** 
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Bobert Bchninann. 
BT VAmrr ratmond RrrrsB.* 

Born at Zwicksa, in Saxony, on the 8th of 
Jane, 1810, Robert Schnmsnn waa the yonng- 
eat of fire children, not one of whom, save 
himself, evinced artistic genins. His home at- 
mosphere was so far fortunate, that his father, 
a well-known bookseller and publisher, pos- 
sessed considerable talent for. and appreciation 
of, poetry (to which talent his translations of 
Bcott and Byron bear witness) ; while Iiis moth- 
er would seem to have been a sensitive and 
sympathetic woman, but for her opposition to 
Robert's choice of music as a profession. Had 
August Schumann lived beyond his son's earlv 
youth (he died in 18d6), Robert's slowly devel- 
oping genius» darkly struggling towards the 
light during his boyish studies, might have 
been sooner understood; his mother, deter- 
mined to make a jurist of her son, did not 
comprehend the opposing bent of his faculties. 
But we may often observe, that even the most 
affectionate eyes are so blinded by close resem- 
blances in small thincs between members of 
their families, as to be wholly mistaken in 
regard to great differences in important quali- 
ities. 

In reading Robert Schumann's sketch of 
Stomdale Bennett, we may infer something in 
regard to his own early trials and reflections, 
where he says: — '* Those who, called by irre- 
sistible talent to a decided artistic vocation, 
have found good musicians and guides in their 
fathers, imbibe music with their mother's milk, 
and learn, even in their childish dreams ; with 
the first awakening of consciousness, they feel 
themselves members of that family of artists, 
into which others can only purchase their en- 
trance throuffh sacrifice." After school and 
musical studies, and poetic and dramatic 
youthful attempts, Robert graduated at the 
age of eighteen, leaving school with high 
honors, but making a signal failure in the re- 
cital of his own poem, ^^Tasso's Death." He 
seems from the first to have displayed creative 
power, united to a lack of talent for reproduc- 
tion. Then came a delightful tour through 
Nuremberg, Munich, etc., with his youog 
friend Rown; visits to Heine, Zimmermann, 
and the grave of Richter. After a year's resi- 
dence in Leipzig, where he studied music under 
Fried rich Wieck, the famous singling and 

Siano-forte master, and where he made many 
istinguished musical and literary friends, 
Schumann entered the university of Heidelberg 
as a law student. But not even the lectures of 
the learned Thibant (also well known as a mu- 
sic-lover, and author of the famous work, **0n 
the Purity of Music ") could inspire him with 
juridical enthusiasm. He became quite popu- 
lar in society as a pianist, heard Ernst and 
Paganini for the first time, and began to sketch 
compositions, more formed and inventive than 
his early efforts, — among them some numbers 
of the *' Papillons," and the Toccata in D ma- 
jor. The struggle between law and anparent 
duty and interest, on one side, and a aecided 
artistic vocation on the other, was at last ended 
in 1880, when his mother gave her reluctant 
but final consent to his adoption of music — 
which she considered too unremunerative, in 
a pecuniary sense, to be desirable as a pro- 
fession. 



•Bstngthelatrodaetloa to <«ifiMie mnd Mktkimu." 
.Af^t smK CHlleiMM Ay BoBUiT SOHUKAinr. Trsnslat- 
•d, odited, and umotefted by Favht Maloks BnTxa* 
pp. zxlU, 418, IS mo. New York: Bdward Schaberth A 
Co., 1877. 



Taking lod^insfs in the house of Friedrich 
Wieck, at Leipzig, Schumann devoted himself 
with such ardor to pianoforte playing, that he 
even made mechanical experiments with his 
riirht hand, in order to hasten his proficiency ; 
this operation lamed his hand,perhaps deprived 
the world of a great pianist, but turned Schu- 
mann more dncidedly than ever to the study 
and practice of composition. His masters in 
this were Eupsch, and aftewards Heinrich 
Dom, to whom he renders grateful homage in 
the poetical little review at page 260 of this 
volume. He remained an inmate of Wieck's 
house for three years, howeyer ; Wieck's daugh- 
ter Clara, afterwards Madame Schumann, was 
then a precociously gifted and accomplished 
child, ten years younger than Robert. It was 
during this residence in Leipzig, but at the house 
in Riedcl's Garden, and afterwards in Burg 
Street, surrounded by friends,— the Wiecks, 
Ernestine von Frickau, a pupil of Wieck, 
with whom Schumann formed an engagement 
that was afterwards dissolved by mutual con- 
sent,^ Lyser the painter, Ludwig Schunke the 
pianist, the accomplished Madame Voigt (see 
'* Reminiscences of a Lady," page 85), Carl 
Banck, Julius Enorr, and others,— that Schu- 
mann formed the plan of establishing his paper, 
the **Neue Zeitschrift fQr Musik," of which I 
shall speak' at length hereafter. He also com- 
posed assiduously — ^though, so far, without any 
great success among publlshers^-durlng this 
period, when he sketched a symphony and pi- 
anoforte sonatas^ wrote the Intermezzi, opus 4, 
some •f the '* Album Leaves," and published 
his ** Impromptus on an air by Clara Wieck." 

The arrival of Mendelssohn at Leipzig in 
1885, was, there can be no doubt, highly favor- 
able to the development of Schumann's genins. 
The works of the latter, perhaps partly owing 
to his study of Mendelssohn's crystal-cle(ir de- 
velopment and firm control of form, began to 
gain in roundness and completion. And none 
can doubt Schumann's frank, noble, disinter- 
ested admiration for Mendelssohn, when they 
read his fine avowals of it in this volume. Base 
envy of gifts differing from his own, had no 
place in Schumann's mind. On the contrary, 
be seems rather to over-rate the talents of oth- 
ers, and to esteem them far beyond his own. 
But the silence of Mendelssohn (in his ** Let- 
ters," etc.,) with regard to his friend appears 
inconceivable ; the most liberal construction we 
can place on this apparent want of appreciation 
in Mendelssohn, is to Suppose that bis artistic 
eye and judgment were unaware of the extent 
of Schumann's genius. Mendelssohn has been 
accused of having had some occult share in the 
attacks of his over-zealous partisans on Schu- 
mann. But this I cannot oelieve. The cast 
of Mendelssohn's musical genius was of an op- 
posite nature to that of Schumann ; although 
his general intellectual faculties were highly 
refined and cultured, either he did not uiUy 
understand Schumann, or else he was not at- 
tracted by bis special musical qualities. It is 
well known that Mendelssohn frankly expressed 
his disapproval of the tendency of Cnopin's 
compositions, now so universally admired for 
their rarely exquisite poetic character, and for 
their great originality. And yet Mendelssohn 
was the principal cause of the Bach revival, 
and often held out the generous band of aid to 
struggling brother-artists. Every musical read- 
er is aware of the opposition that existed, on 
Bathetic grounds, between the partisans of 
Mendelssohn and Schumann,— of elegant, logi- 
cal, charming ideas contained im clear f ohns, 
on one hand, of over-abounding thought and 
emotion, heavily fraught with '^ dainty-sweet 



and lovely melancholy," overflowinethe boun- 
daries of old forms, and breaking into newer, 
somctifnes darker path^ on the other side. 
This Mendelssohn and Schumann partisanship 
ha« had its day: only to make way, however — 
and of course — for another and a hotter con- 
test: since the continually progressive nature 
of music, that mirror of man's soul, necessi- 
tates these alternations of battle and victory, of 
strnggle and repose. 

It would have been strange indeed, if such 
exceptional, artistic natures, as those of Robert 
Schumann and Clara Wieck, had not been at- 
tracted towards each other during their now 
frequent intercourse; in the course of the years 
1885 to 1888, their affection became a mutual 
and durable one. 

Clara Wieck had been her father's pupil in 
piano-forte playing, from her tenderest child- 
hood ; yet the development of her great musi- 
cal gifts had been so carefully carried on, that 
her lively feeling for music, her health, and 
youthful exuberance of spirits, bad not been in- 
jured or overstrained. At the age of nine she 
was able to play concertos by Mozart, and Hum- 
mel's A minor concerto with orehestra by heart. 
A year later, she began to compose, and im ■ 
provised without any difficulty. At this time 
Pagnnini visited Leipzig, and was so astonished 
at the precocious genius of the little girl, that 
he sought her presence at all his concerts, and 
the two artists were continually together. 
Clara Wieck first appeared in public at Sie age 
of eleven, in Leipzig, Weimar, and other 
places, playing Pixis, Moschelea, and especial- 
ly Chopin, whose works she uded much in 
rendering popular. A year afterwards she vis- 
ited Pans, to hear Chopin, Liszt, and Ealk- 
brenner, and was received with such flattering 
admiration in society, that her father allowed 
her to appear at a public concert, when her 
playing, and improvising on two themes se- 
lected by the audience, excited great delight 
and surprise. She then returned home, and 
gave herself entirely to study, — ^including com- 
position under Heinrich Dom, singing under 
the famous Mieksch, and even violin playing, 
for several years. In 1886 to 1888 she made 
her first artistic tour through Germany, accom- 
panied by her father, and regarded everywhere 
as a musico-poetic ideal, **the innocent child 
who first unlocked the casket in which Beetho- 
ven had buried his great heart," said Grill- 
parzer. She not only played the works of the 
older masters to perfection, but she established 
her reputation as a liberal and thoroughly well- 
informed artiste, by playing, often for the first 
time, the then little known works of her con- 
temporaries Liszt, Chopin, Henselt, and Scha- 
mann. 

Schumann aspired to marriage with Clara; 
the project was not favorably entertained by 
Friedrich Wieck, who doubtless looked for- 
ward to a brilliant artistic career for his daugh- 
ter, while Schumann's position was as yet an 
uncertain one. Robert, in the hope of secur- 
in|^ competence— beyond that which his small 
pnvate fortune enabled him to offer — for his 
future wife, endeavored, in 1888, to establish 
himself and his paper in Vienna. The attempt 
was f niitlesa, however; and after a six months* 
residence at Vienna, he returned to Leipzig. 
Schumann's visit to Vienna was marked by his 
discovery and publication of several of &;hn. 
bert's manuscripts — among them the C major 
symphony, which Schumann sent to Mendels- 
sohn, by whom it was brought out at a Gewand- 
haus concert in 1889. During this period, the 
most important works composed by Schumann 
were his ''Etudes Symphoniqaes," his famous 
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** CarniTAl," the Fantasia dedicated to Liszt, 
the ** Scenes of Childhood," the '^Novelettes,*' 
and '*Kreisleiiana," etc., etc. As he said, in 
a letter to Heinrich Dorn, **Much ronsic is the 
result of the contest I am passing through for 
Clara's sake." It is interesting to read Schu- 
mann's modest reference to his own **Camival" 
— ^a work that has been rendered popular for 
many years past, by the greatest European pi- 
anists — in his article on Liszt, page 144, and 
then to compare Liszt's allusion to his own per- 
formance of the composition, on the occasion 
referred to by Schumann. Liszt says : — 

"In Leipzig I saw Schumann erery day (at 
the be^nning of 1840), and for days together; 
and this acquaintance rendered my'nnderstand- 
ing of his works more complete and profound. 
Since my first knowledge of his compositions, 
I had played many of them in private circles 
at Milan and Vienna, without having succeed- 
ed in winning the approbation of my hearers. 
These works were — fortunately for them — ^too 
far above the then trivial level of taste, to find 
a home in the superficial atmosphere of popu- 
lar applause. The public did not fancy them, 
and few pianists understood them. Even in 
Leipzig, when I played the 'Carnival' at my 
secona Gewandhaus concert, I did not obtain 
my customary applause. Musicians — even 
those who claimed to be connoisseurs also — 
carried too thick a mask over their ears, to be 
able to comprehend that charmiuff 'Carnival,' 
harmoniously framed as it is, ana ornamented 
with such rich variety of artistic fancy. I did 
not doubt, however, but that this work would 
eventually win its place, in general apprecia- 
tion, beside Beethoven's thirty-three variations 
on a theme by Diabelli (which work it surpass- 
es, according to my opinion, in melody, rich- 
ness, and inventiveness.) The frequent failure 
of my performance of Schumann's works, 
whether in public or private circles, discour- 
aged me in my attempts to place and retain his 
compositions on my hastily-arranged pro- 
grammes, which I seldom made up myself, but 
too often left to the choice of others, partly 
from want of leisure, partly from negligence 
and satiety during my most brilliant period of 
fame as a pianist. This was an error which I 
recognizea and sincerely regretted afterwards, 
when I perceived that it is less dangerous for 
an artist, who truly deserves that name, to dis- 
please the public, than to be led by its caprices. 
£very artist is exposed to the latter daneer, 
. unless he firmly resolves to carry out bis serious 
convictions consistently, and only to perform 
such works as he considers best, whether people 
like them or not. 

"No matter how much the prevailing taste 
of the day may have seenSed to excuse my hes- 
itation in regard to Schumann's works, I unin- 
tentionally set a bad example, for which I shall 
scarcely ever be able to make amends. So con- 
trolling is the force of custom, so binding is 
the slavery to which that artist is condemned 
who depends on the applause of the multitude 
for the preservation and increase of his fame 
and fortune, that even the best disposed and 
most courageous artists — among whom I have 
the presumption to count myself— find it diffi- 
cult to defend their better selves from the 
deleterious infiuence of those whose aims are 
selfish, confused, and in every way unworthy." 

The year 1840 was perhaps the most import- 
ant in Schumann's life; in February of that 
year he was created Doctor of Philosophy in 
the University of Jena, and in September his 
marriage with Clara Wieck took place at Sch5n- 
feld, near Leipzig. The marriage of Robert 
and Clara was not accomplished without much 
opposition on the part of the young lady's fath- 
er; failing to obtein his consent, the lovers 
were obliged to be satisfied with the permis- 
sion of the Royal Court of Appeals for their 
union. 

In this year Schumann wrote, besides other 
works, the amazinff nnmber of 188 songs. In 
this brief sketch or his life, it is not my inten- 
tion to enter into a detailed description, or a 



complete enumeration, of the works of Schu- 
mann ; but 1 must, at least, recall to every ad- 
mirer of warm, rich« truthful melody, and of 
noble, impassioned declamation, the names of 
some of those now universally famous songs, 
such as the set entitled ''Myrtles," the cychis 
of songs from Heine, dedicated to Pauline Vi- 
ardot, Chamisso's ** Woman s Love and Life," 
Heine's •* Poet-love," etc., etc. Nearly all the 
works written at this period of his life were 
composed, he says, " under Clara's inspiration 
solely." Blest with the continual companion- 
ship of a woman of genius, as amiable as she 
was gifted, who placed herself, with undeviat- 
ing self-devotion, like a gentle mediator be- 
tween the outward world and Schumann's in- 
tellectual life, he wrote many of his finest vocal 
and instrumental compositions during the years 
immediately following his marriage — ^among 
them the lovely cantata, " Paradise and the 
Peri," and the "Faust" music. His connec- 
tion with public life was restricted to his posi- 
tion as teacher of pianoforte playing, composi- 
tion, and score playing, at the Leipzig Conserv- 
atory of Music. 

This uniform but happy existence was broken 
in 1844, by an artistic tour undertaken by Rob- 
ert and Clara to St. Petersburgh and Moscow : 
in the same year Schumann transferred his 
paper to Oswald Lorenz, and removed to Dres- 
den with his family. The " Neue Zeitschrift" 
had fulfflled its mission ; it had erected a bar- 
rier between frivolous superficiality or mechan- 
ical routine, and the earnest endeavors of 
poetico-musical art. Schumann felt that his 
critical weapon was no longer an absolute ne- 
cessity to musical progress, while he longed to 
devote himself entirely to composition . 

This hope was for a time f rostrated ; during 
the first year of his residence at Dresden, he 
began to suffer severely from the drcM^dful dis- 
order to which he fell a victim twelve years 
later. This disease — ^an abnormal formation of 
irregular masses of bone in the brain — was 
probable inherited (in an aggravated degree, 
and intensified in its effects, by study) from 
his mother, who, in the latter years of her life, 
suffered from unaccountable headaches and 
morbid hypochondria. Schumann was now 
affected with pains in the head, sleeplessness, 
fear of death, auricular delusions, etc. ; but 
after a sojourn at Pima, repose, and a course 
of sea baths, hs was so jfar restored to health 
as to be able to give himself up to musical cre- 
ativeness again. From this time until 1849, 
Schumann wrote an astonishing number of fine 
works during the intervals of health that oc- 
curred between his frequent attacks of illness. 
Among these I must mention his opera '^Geno- 
feva," his second symphony, his cantata "The 
Rose's Pilgrimage," more beautiful songs, 
much pianoforte and concerted music, and bis 
exquisite musical illustrations of Byron's "Man- 
fred." Into this wonderful descriptive music 
Schumann poured all the riches of his intellect, 
all the treasures of his profound feeling. He 
was doubtless attracted to " Manfred" in a 
threefold manner: by the force of hereditary 
example, — ^for his father, a passionate admirer 
of Byron's poetry, had translated "Childe 
Harold " ana " Beppo; " by the beauty of the 
fascinating drama itself, which a man of Schu- 
mann's literary culture and poetic taste was so 
thoroughly able to appreciate: and perhaps by 
a vague sense of mental affinity to the hero of 
the poem. Seldom has a poet met with such 
sympathetic musical transngfiiration as in this 
case; Schumann's "Manfr^ " is also Byron's, 
— veiled, perhaps, in a still deeper depth of 
melancholy thought and tragic passion. Of 
this work, Ehlert has traly said, "Through 
its fiery leaves passes the road that leads to a 
correct understanding of Schumann's mind." 

Schumann's residence at Dresden was diver- 
sified by occasional artistic tours to other cities 
with his wife, by his direction of the Lieder- 
tafel Society, and also of the Dresden Chorus 
Club, which he founded in 1848. 

In 1850, he was called to accept the post of 
City Music Director at DQsseldorff, and the 



family removed to that city, where Robert and 
Clara were received with public honors and a 
reception banquet. Schumann's position at 
this time seems to have been an agreeable one ; 
his works were slowly, but surely, winning 
their way to appreciation ; in this year his op- 
era "Genofeva" was performed at Leipzig un- 
der his own direction ; Jenny Lind sang at his 
Hamburg concerts; wherever he and his wife 
appeared, they were received with homage; 
and his musically creative powers seemed to 
have reached their highest development. At 
this period, bis personal appearance has been 
described as that of a man of middle height, 
inclined to stoutness, of dignified bearing, and 
slow movements. His features, though irreg- 
ular, produced an agreeable impression; his 
forehead was broad and high ; his nose heavy ; 
his eyes, usually downcast, brightened attract- 
ively in conversation ; his mouth was delicate- 
ly cut; his hair thick and brown; his cheeks 
were full and raddy. His head was squarely 
formed, of an intensely powerful character, and 
the whole expression of his face was sweet and 
yet genial. The frequent calls of directorship 
on Schumann's time were probably beneficial to 
his mental health, in drawing him out of him- 
self, and bringing him into more general social 
relationships. But his position as City Music 
Director at Dfisseldorf did not last many years ; 
Schumann, like Beethoven, lacked the arm of 
iron, the feet of lead, that constitute a good 
orchestral conductor — the metronome of the 
instrumental army. Nor was Schumann ever 
considered a first-class teacher, from the espec- 
ial qualities and direction of his mind, inward- 
ly concentrated as these were, and opposed to 
outward communication ; he who found some 
difficulty in bringing to light, and fashioning 
to clear expression, the treasures of his imagi- 
nation, had yet greater difficulty in transmit- 
ting his knowledge to others, and in placing 
himself en rapport with natures seldom allied 

to his own. 

rCoBclaslon next tliDe.l 
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A Ximiimental Work on J. B. Baoh 
and hit Aneeston. 

Johann SebaHian Bach, Von Philipp Spitta. 
Enter Band. [Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hftr- 
tel.] 

Withio oomparatSvoly but a few years the atndy 
of musical history and bioin*aphy hM, it least in 
Germany, ssanmed an importance previonsly un- 
known in the art Thirty years since, details <if the 
lives and works of even the neatest oom(Kisen were 
for the most part very incomplete, and froqnently 
difficalt to be met with : now, thanks to the labors 
of such eminent men as Jahn, Ghrysander, Thayer, 
Pohl, and the author of the present volume, we 
stand in a very different position. As a model bi- 
ography may be cited Otto Jahn'a " Mozart." — a 
work familiar by name at least to all our readt-rs ; 
while the lives of Handel by Chrysander, of Beetho- 
ven by Thayer, and of Havdn by C. F. Pohl, thou«^h 
all are at present nnfinished, promise when com- 
pleted to be of eqaal value lo the musical student. 

It will be noticed that Herr SpitU has not called 
his book a life of Bach, but has given a^ his title 
simply the name of the composer. In his preface 
he explains why he has done so. His work is not a 
mere biography ; In order justly to estimate the In- 
fluence of Bach on the development and subsequent 
history of musical art, it is necessary to know not 
merely what he did. but what had been previously 
done— in a word what was the state of the art at the 
time at which he lived, what were hiM models, and 
how he enlarged and improved upon them. Feel- 
ing this necessity, Herr Spitta devotes considerable 
space to analytical notices of the works of Bach's 
predecessors. He has carefully examined the valu- 
able collections of manuscripts in the large musical 
libraries of Berlin and Leipi ig ; and by no means 
the least intereatinff part of the present volume is 
that which treats m the compositions of the numer- 
ous anceators of the great John Sebastian, and of 
Telemann, Hammerschmied, Pachelbel, Buxtehude, 
and others 

Some idea of the extent and completeness of Herr 
Spitta's work may be formed from the fact that he 
describes this instalment as the *' first half/' and 
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that it contains no fewer than 890 P«jb:«b of larsre 
octavo. It will be obvious therefore that it is alto- 
jr^ther beyond our power to enter into a detailed 
criticism. Ail that is possible is to sammarize the 
cont4snts of the Tolnme, referrio};^ readers for farther 
particulars to the woric itself. 

It is well known that for more than a century be- 
fore the birth of John Sebastian, the Bachs had oeen 
distinij^iished as musicians : and in the first book, 
which occupies about one-fifth of the volurae, the 
biogrrapher gives all the obtainable information re- 
spectinflT the various branches of the family and its 
most illustrious members. Much of the informa- 
tion contained in this section of the work is of value 
chiefly from a historical or antiquarian point of 
view; the most interestinf^ portions are those in 
which the compositions of the different members of 
the family are described. The chapter on Johann 
Chriptopb and Johann Michael Bach gives a detailed 
analysis, with extracts in music-type, of their chief 
works, which we have read with great pleasure. 
We see here, especially in the motets of Chrlstoph, 
whom Spitta calls " the most distinguished motet- 
composer of the century,** the fl:erms, so to speak, of 
the style of Sebastian ; and the points of resemblance 
and difference are clearly and ably set forth by the 
biofijspher. 

Coming now to the life of the great composer 
himself, the present volume takes ns throughout the 
whole period of his early struggles down to his final 
settlement at Leipzig. We see him first at Eisen- 
ach ; thence we follow him to LQneburg, Weimar, 
Arnstadt, Muhlhausen and Cothen. Not merely are 
the fullest biographical details given, but nearly the 
whole of the compositions osmed are noticed in de- 
Uil. Thus the remark (p. 892) that " Bach's nine 
years' residence in Weimar is the time of his most 
onlliant activity as organ-player and organ-oompo. 
ser ** appropriately introduces a very complete and 
interestinj; analysis of his organ works, which or- 
ir«nists will read both with pleasure and profit. 
Quite new to us are the remarks upon Bae>i*s meth- 
od of registering. On this, unfortunately, but little 
is known ; our anthor, however, tells us of one man- 
nscript — that of the arrangement of the choral "Ein* 
feste Bnrg** — in which Bach has indicated the stops ; 
the indications are unfortunately not given in Griep- 
enkerl's edition of the piece in question. Herr Spit- 
ta further points out which of the organ works are 
written in the style of Bach*s predecessors ; thus it 
is interesting to learn that the well-known prelude 
and fugue in D major is after the manner of Buxte- 
hnde, while the Auabrepe in the same key is in the 
style of Frescobftldi. Most of eur readers will be 
aware that Bach arransed several of Vivaldi's vio- 
lin concertos for harpsichord, and four for the or- 
gan. Herr Spitta has been fortunate enough to find 
one of Vivaldi's original manuscripts at Dresden ; 
and now that the question of the arrangement by 
one composer of the works of another is being so 
warmly discussed, the comparison of this original 
with Bach's transcription, which the author gives 
at considerable length, is of much value. What 
will the purists say when they learn that Bach not 
only added harmony In many places to passages for 
the solo violin which in the original were unaccom- 
panied, but substituted semiquaver runs for quavers, 
etc., while the slow movement was so changed 
that, in our author's words, "it became almost a new 
piece ? " 

No less admirable are the notices of the works for 
harpsichord, violin, etc, while the analyses of the 
various Church Cantatas, many of which are still 
unpublished, are of the greatest interest. We mnst 
forego the pleasure of making extracts, because all 
is so good that it is difficult to know what to take 

and what to leave. Herr Spitta, though an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Bach — as who, indeed, will not be 
that knows him f — ^is no blind partisan ; and his 
criticisms are the more valuable inasmuch as they 
are not only appreciative but discriminating. 

In our notice of this ti'uly monumental book we 
have dwelt chiefly upon its more strictly musical 
aspects We might speak at length on the personal 
character of Bach, the simple-minded piety which 
exerted so large an influence on the style of his sa- 
cred works ; or we might enlarge on his pre-emi- 
nence as a performer. To both these points his bi- 
ographer does full Justice ; but for them we must 
refer readers to the book itself, and will conclude by 
recommending it most warmly, and expressing our 
best wishes for its speedy completion. — land, Mut. 
Timet, 



For Dwigbt*s Journal of Music. 

The Heayenly Mmia 

(A Fable, from the German of Righabd Leandkr.) 

In the days of the Golden Age, when the angels 
and the peasant children played together, the gates 
of heaven used to stand wide open, so that its gold- 
en light fell down upon the earth like rain. Men 
looked from the earth straight np into the open 
heaven ; there they saw the holy ones walking 
about among the stars ; and men looked up and 
bowed to them, and they smiled down in return. 
But most beautiful of all was the wonderful music 
which was heard coming out of heaven. The good 
God, himself, had written out the notes, and thou- 
sands of angels, with violins, cymbals, and trum- 
pets, were the musicians. Wlien they began to 
play, everything on the earth, below, became quite 
still. The wind ceased blowing — and the water in 
the sea and in the rivers stopped flowing, and the 
people looked at each other and, silently, took one 
another by the hand. They felt such happiness 
while listening, that it cannot even be described to 
our poor hearts to-day. 

So it was at that time. But this did not last long ; 
for, one day, God commande^l the gates of heaven 
to be shut, — and said to the angels : " Let there be 
no more music ; for I am sad ! " Then were the an- 
gels also sorrowful and seated themselves, with 
their music-books, each on a cloud, and with their 
little golden scissors cut up the leaves of music in- 
to many separate pieces ; these they let float down 
upon the earth. Here they were taken up by the 
wind and wafted like snow-flakes over mountain and 
valley ant* scattered through all the world. And 
the children of men caught each one a piece, some 
a large one— and others a small one ; this, they put 
carefully away, and treasured it greatly, for it was 
indeed a part of the heavenly music which had 
sounded so beautifully. But, after a while, they all 
began to quarrel and dispute together, because each 
one believed the piece which he had found, to be 
the best of all ; and, at last, each one declared, that 
what he had, was the real heavenly Music — and 
those portions which the others possessed, were all 
unreal and false. Whoever wished to appear par- 
ticularly wise — and there were many— put notes of 
his own before and after the heavenly ones, and 
imagined he had done something really quite won- 
derful. 

One whistled A — and another sang B ; one played 
in Major and another in Minor. No one, however, 
could understand his neighbor. In short, it was all 
a noise, like that at the Tower of Babel. — And so 
it^is even now ! 

When, however, the last day shall come and the 
stars fall down to the earth, and the sun Into the 
sea, and men crowd about the doors of heaven like 
children round a Christmas tree, then, will the good 
God command his angels to gather again all the 
pieces of his heavenly music-book — the large and 
the small — and even the tiniest of all, on which but 
a single note is written. 

The angels will fasten them all together again — 
the gates will fly open — and the heavenly music 
peal forth anew, quite aa heartfelt as before. Then 
will the children of men stand and listen, wonder- 
ing and ashamed, while one says to the other: 
" You had this ! and I had that ! But now that it 
is all put together again and in the right place, it 
sounds quite different and O, how grand and 
glorious ! "—Tea, Tea I So it will be. Ton may 
be sure of it 

M«M 

The Art of Coadiustiiig. 

The following is the text of a paper read at the 
Christmas Convention of the Tonic Sol-fk College, 
by Mr. G. C. T. Parsons, of Birmingham :— 



A Condfietor U a nteenUy, Both cuf^tom and the 
sise of on** modern choirs, render him such. In the 
days of glees and madrigals, a conductor was hard- 
ly recosrnized; for beyond the "leader** — himself 
one of the company, who effected the "lead off" 
and then took his own part — ^the sinsrers had but 
little guidance, save their own knowled&re and in- 
stincts. Very pleasant must have been the feeling 
that they were subject to the stick of no arbitrary 
taskmaster, but were free to trip over lightsome 
passages, or linger and dwell on sweet swelling 
sounds at will ; or in their turn, to retire into the 
quiet shade, as other " parts " danced out Into the 
sunlight. Compared with the old glees, our mod- 
em chorus is often dolefully mechanical. But with 
a large choir there must be some centre of absolute 
authority — one whose " reading " of the music shall 
be law— since out of a hundred singers there will 
probably be as many different Ideas of the beautiful, 
and indeed even if they «oer« agreed, few would be 
able to hear or appreciate the music of any " part " 
save their own. Therefore, in a chorus of any 
dimensions, a conductor must be reckoned a neces- 
sity. 

at ft, how€9er^ mtetuary for fcse, Witfor rniMDMii/. 
Few conductors are as useful as they might be ; and 
still fewer are as ornamental as they think they are. 
Some, through a nervous self depreciation, lose 
much of usual confidence ; while others, through an 
excess of conceit, deliberately sacrifice nseful deci- 
sion to Graceful ornamentation. It would be a great 
benefit if— by beinc: hidden from the audience, and 
visible only to his choir — the nervous conductor 
could concentrate on the work in hand the thoughts 
that will be busy with apprehensions as to his ap- 
pearance and deportment; and if in like manner 
the conceited oondnctor could be deprived of this 
opportunity of gratifying his conceit, to the audi- 
ence the a^vanta«:e would be equally great. Cus- 
tom has rendered bearable the sight of a man with 
his back turned upon his patrons — ^bearable, because 
looked upon as a necessity — ^but the dumb gymnas- 
tics which he must exhibit, and the meaningless an- 
tics which he sometimes does exhibit, must in a less 
or greater degree prove distracting to any audience. 
Wagner has, on the same principle, hidden away 
not only the condnctor but also oand, recofl^nlsing 
thereby, that the display of any adjunct which does 
not by its display. strenVthen the effect of the mu- 
sic, acts but as a weakening and disturbing element. 

Thi eondttdor mutt beytH to he wmful before the 
performance. Although not necessarily the teacher 
of the choir, and therefore not wholly responsible 
for the correct rendering of the music, he is a vent- 
uresome man who will conduct a public perform- 
ance without having had at least one preliminary 
rehearsal ; for the success of the singing depends in 
great part on a complete understanding between 
choir and conductor, and on a hearty recognition of 
their mutual obligations. The first aim of the con- 
ductor should therefore be, to gain the goodwill and 
confidence of his singers ; since, lacking either of 
these, his instructions are certain to be more or less 
disregarded. Happily, if a man be but kindly and 
courteous, believing that his singers wish to do well 
and helping them accordingly, he may safely count 
on their g<x>dwill. And if he be but master of his 
work, he may be equally sure of respect. A can- 
tankerous or inefficient leader can hardly be ex- 
pected to have contented or respectful followers. In 
order to become a master of his work, the conduc- 
tor should be able to " beat " plain time correctly 
and distinctly, to appreciate the desires of the com- 
poser, and to impart those desires to his singers. 
The first point (that of beating time) although ap- 
parently the simplest, is the most neglected by con- 
ductors generally. Outside regimental banA, how 
seldom a definite beat is seen t The military band- 
master keeps his head clear, his eye sharp, and hi^ 
hand steady. His strokes are short, decided, and 

{>lain. His men know to a quarter beat where he 
s, where they ought to be, and where the style of 
beating very greatly helps them to be. The or- 
chestral or choral conductor often waves, flourishes, 
switches, or drags his bAton along. He has not 
undergone the drill which the bandmaster has had 
to undergo, and has not therefore acquired such a 
control over hand, wrist, and arm. Yet neat best- 
ing is one of the greatest helps to neat singing ; 
and unless a man wul submit to careful self-drill in 
this mechanical action — ^unless he will exercise him- 
self in keeping the beats of a mathematieally exact 
and regular time— in beating from the wrist — ^from 
the ellK»w— from the shoulder; in long beats — in 
short beats : in slow timo — ^in quick tiiAe— in mod- 
erate time: unless be obtain by this practice a 
thorough control over the bAton, he misses one of 
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the best meAns of beini^ helpful to his sinq^rHy 
and one of the eeeentiali of a really good con- 
doctor. 

In order to appreciate the deslrea of the compo- 
ser, a carefnl »tndy of the score is necessary. Here 
a knowledge of Hsrnnony, of Mnslcal Form, and of 
Composltton proTcs Tery helpfni. and adds much *o 
the pleasure of the work. But the chief thing to 
notice Is that this should always be a preparatory 
work, undertaken and completed' before meeting 
the choir. The busy conductor is tempted to leave 
the discorery of " effBcta " until the actual rehear- 
sal shall reveal them. But choirs do not as a rule 
create the most valuable eflfects by intuition ; and 
it is the conductor's business to teach and obtain 
them ; yet if he by previous study have not himself 
discovered them, now can he teach his singers to 
do CO T A miserable feeling of incompetency must 
pervade all his teaching ; and the knowledge that 
ne is not " master of the situation ** will seriously 
effect bis power of controlllog and guiding the 
choir. 

Having realized the effects Intended by the com- 
poser, he is prepared to besrin the rehearsal ; and 
nas first to gauge the capacity of the singers. He 
will very soon discover how much they are cspable 
of receiving and reproducing; and should it prove - 
that he has planned too many niceties of effect, he 
will do wisely to discard all the mure subtle and 
difficnlt ones, and in the time thnn saved get a few 
good telling points well done. This will be more 
satisfactory to everybody than having the whole 
number scrambled st. It is some comfort at such 
times to remember that our audiences are not usu- 
ally so musical as they appear to be, and are quite 
satisfied with one or two broad and unmistakable 
effscte. 

He has now to impart to his singers the ideas 
which he has formed of the composer's desires. 
This will call for ready wit on his part, and a quick 
attention on the part of the choir. The wit he may 
obtain by practice and perireveraiice combined with 
thoughtral observation. The attention is a conse- 
quence of the wit. A disorderly choir argues a 
poor choir master— one not up to his work. Some 
effects can be shown by " expression marks." The 
use by the choir of leaid pencils will^^ubject to re- 
minders by the conductor— secure these. But oth 
er forms of expression need realising before they 
can be producoa. Thus, in rehearRinsr *' St Peter " 
for one of the Birmingham Festivals, Sir Julius 
Benedict found that some part of the chorus work 
was being sung in t4»o rou^h and work-a-day a stj'le. 
But on his reminding the choir that " the people on 
the shores of Gnlilee were a quiet sort of people * he 
obtained, the peacefiil. quiet effect he wanted. A 
conductor need not talk mnch. A word, a short 
simile, or a proverb, will often guide the thoughts 
of the singers much better than a long description ; 
and if he can use this method of getting the expres- 
sion, the singing will be more real and spontafieoos, 
and less mechanical. 

The use of a code of signals, if well understood by 
both choir and conductor, will prove helpful as re- 
minders of style and expression. Snch as, an open- 
ing or closing of the hand, for erfetndo and dhninH- 
eiuh ; a pointing upwards, to correct flatness : and 
downwards to correct sharp singing : a fillip of the 
finger, for a light, lifting style: and so on. The im- 
portant point is a perfect agreement between choir 
and conductor as to their meaning. Therefore the 
fewer the signals are and the more suggestive in 
themselves, the more useful are they likely to prove. 
The right hand also may give general directions as 
to style and expression by the length and weight of 
its beats— care being taken however that the dis- 
tinctness of the time-strokes be not blurred by un- 
due length or shortness. Indeed on the strength or 
laoflruor of the action, a great deal of the brightness 
or dnlnesa of the singing depends. Lasy beating 
will never procure vigorous response : but an ani- 
mated and energetic style will often enliven and 
stir up sleepy singers. ForU^ piano, ttaeeato, Uoaio, 
energetic or quiet styles of singing may each be 
sugirested by a different style of beat, and if careful- 
ly done, without disturbing the symmetry of the 
measure. Some conductors entirely disregard this 
ready help, and others — by (ar the larger number 
— overuse, or carelessly use it : their choirs in each 
case suffering thereby. Thus In one of the large 
choral societies of the Midlands, the singers have 
sometimes been actually thrown out by the erratic 
style of their condnctor*s beating, but have probably 
had the blame saddled upon themselves in the next 
newspsper criticism, their conductor having (so the 
report would probablj^ finish) ** conducted through- 
out with commendable skill and energy.** Compos- 



ers ha\e not unfrequenily seriously endangered the 
first productions of their works, by nndertsking to 
conduct them, without having the previous experi- 
ence to enable them to do so helpfully. A conduc- 
tor whn does not help, hinders 

Having thus settled musical preliminaries (other 
arrauflfements beloncr properly to a management 
committee ; and if left to the conductor, only serve 
to fluster and embarrass him), be has now to 
think— 

Hftm he can ht moti wtefid dnrinff the perfiMrmanee, 
Since, under the present system, the conductor Is 
visible to the audience, he becomes in his own per- 
son a representative of the choir or society by which 
he is engaged. There being no chairman, he be- 
comes the centre, on which both choir and audience 
depend ; for their sakes, therefore, he should be. in 
dress and action, quiet and gentlemanly. The man 
who swells with conscious importance, and accom- 
panies the introductory bow with an oily smile of 
self-satisfaction, not only falls to win the favor of 
the audience, bnt distinctly prejudices them against 
himself and the choir. A quiet, business-like man- 
ner will always command respect In turning to 
wards his singers, the conductor may well answer 
their Greetings with a pleasant smile — ^for they meet 
as old friends, and some being fidgetty and nervous, 
perhaps think their conductor is also ; his pleasant 
glsnce will re assure them. A quiet look round the 
orchestra will encourage him — ^for he will see the 
easrer, expectant look of some faces, and the easy 
self-possession of others. He will ulso get accus- 
tomed to the positionH of the different parta, and to 
his own position In front The survey completed, 
let him make up his mind — especially if he feel ner- 
vous — ^to move deliberately and slowly, and to care- 
fully avoid hurry, in any shape or form. This self- 
srovernment will, in itself, go far towards removing 
his nervousness, and preserving the choir from 
flurry, or undue excitement Let him take time in 
signalling the " stand up," in givinir "the key," in 
taking the ** tuning chord." nor admit of a start, un- 
til all are waiting and watching. Once started, he 
must be — not merely a live metronome — ^but a gov- 
erning and stimulating power to the singers. He 
can be this without being frantic. The audience 
need know but little of it ; for varying expression 
of face, with the modifications of the*^ time-stroke and 
the sisrnals before referred to, will do nearly all that 
is needed quietly and unostentatiously. Nor should 
these sisrnals be overdone. A conductor who is 
always signalling, slsrnals to no purpose ; — " Famil- 
iarity breeds contempt" Sometimes, however, the 
choir is not up to its work. Then, the unfortunate 
conductor has not only to encourage and sustain 
them, but also to crjnceal their defects from the au- 
dience, as far as possible. Helps are here admissi- 
ble, which the extremity of the case alone justifies 
—such as beating rhythmically to separate parts, 
or even singing out any "lead" which may have 
been missed by the singers. At a recent choral 
performance, the contraltos had in the middle of a 
piece an awkward ** lead off' on a change of key ; 
they failed at the moment to catch the right note, 
and led off in the original key. Having sung three 
or four measures without correction, the basses, as 
a consequence, missed their entry also ; and a gen- 
eral scramble ensued. All of which might have 
been avoided, had the conductor promptly given the 
contraltos their correct note, when they first failed. 
Young choirs, especially, are constantly subject to 
slips of this sort — ^through nervousness, or other 
causes ; and many disasters might be prevented by 
a judicious audil)Ie correction from the conduct'Or. 
Care should be taken to protect the repiitafion of 
the choir in this, as in all other cases ; and, there- 
fore, not to correct the tenors in a bass voice, or the 
sopranos in a tenor voice ; the correction should al- 
ways be made in the same octave and register of 
voice in which the failing part should have sung. 
At such times, more than any, presence of mind is 
of the utmost value. There are conductors — mem- 
bers of the Tonic Sol-fa College— who seem perfect- 
ly to revel and delight in getting choirs out of diffi- 
culties into which thev have plunged themselves ; 
they do pull them through, somehow — but how, 
seems a mystery to singers, and every one, save to 
the conductor, and he aeems amused. Such men 
are to be envied, for their own easy confidence, and 
the power they have of making their singers confi- 
dent At the same time, any unnecessary Interfer- 
ence on the part of the conductor, and especially 
such as wonid tend to bring himself prominently 
forward, should be carefully avoided^hoir and au- 
dience alike resent it. Some time ago, at a Tonic 
Sol-fa performance, a humorous part-song was gW- 
en, the choir singing right well, and heartily ; but 



such were the grimaces and contortions of the con- 
ductor that the audience noticed him rather than 
his singers ; and, indeed, the presiding alderman 
said at the close of the piece that he had found most 
fun in watching the conductor. At one of the pro- 
vincial performances by the band of the Coldstream 
Guards, a march written for the occasion was intro- 
duced, and of course the composer was asked to 
conduct; this composer was a little man — and a 
"fussy*' little man — and, beinsr naturally anxious 
for the success of his march, and not accustomed to 
such inexperienced (?) players, he felt it desirable to 
look after and coach up each set of instruments sep- 
arately ; and so, having pnt the conductor's desk on 
one side, and thus cleared the ground, he com- 
menced — and continued through the performance— 
a series of solo msrches and coMntermarches, now 
beating at this side of the orchestra now at that 
side, and anon — as the msgnificence of his concep- 
tions dawned upon him — mickinsr, with head aloft, 
dansrerously near to the front edge. Doubtless tK^ 
" Co1df)^reams " played his music well, notwith- 
standing their amusement ; but report says of the 
audience, that they were thronsrhout so concerned 
for the little man himself, that his music passed al- 
most unnoticed. Both conductors meant well ; 
but each, more or less, defeated his own inten- 
tions. 

There Is another thing of which a conductor 
should not lose sight during the performnnce. and 
that is. that choirs will only sinsr brightly and well 
as long as they feel brisrht and chewrful. Hence, he 
will not only correct their faults as pleasantly as 
possible— but will notice, and let them see that he 
notices, their excellencies. "Prevention is better 
than cure," and a timely smile may prevent bad 
singing, which a frown will not be able to cure. If 
one piece or chorus has been well sung, a bright 
look or approving nod will help on the next 

Having been helpful, as fir as possible, during the 
performance, the conductor's work has yet to be 
completed ; for — 

Ht maff atW b$ tue/td after the etnteert. The pieces 
have all been sung with more or less success ; the 
audience has passed its verdict, and, as far ss the 
pnbltc is concerned, the concert is over and done 
with ; but, by both singers and conductor there are 
lessons to be learnt, and morals to be drawn ; and 
the whole affair will be incomplete to them, unless 
there can be an opportunity afforded for mutual 
congratulations and fault-findings. Meantime, the 
conductor should try to discover the reason of any 
defects which may have been manifested during the 
performance, and how best to obvinte tbem in fut- 
ure. Some may be due to a bad arrsngement of 
the programme^ this lies at his own door. Oth- 
ers are owing to fiiultsin the general arransrementa 
— this belongs specially to the management com- 
mittee. Then there are the failures or best^tments 
of the singers themselves ; insubordination and vio- 
lence, or sloth and sleepiness. He may find some 
difficnlty in telling the soprsnos that they screamed, 
or the tenors that they shouted, without mortally 
offending them ; and the fact that the basses almost 
ruined the effidct of one piece by their self-satisfied 
rosring, will reqnire to be broken to them very 
gently-— for basses are subject to roost tender sus- 
ceptibilities in vocal, as in other matters. Tet it is 
necessary, for the sake of the singers themselves, 
and in view of future performsnces. that these 
things should be understood and realised by them ; 
and the art of the conductor will be shown In the 
honest, bnt pleasant and encouraging way in which 
the criticism is made. This done, and the points of 
excellence in the singing having been freely com- 
mended by the conductor, — It only remains for the 
ladies to ventilate their toilet and cloak-roqm griev- 
ances ; for the gentlemen to poll to pieces the ar- 
rangements of the management committee ; for tlie 
msni^^ment committee to upbraid the ladies and 
gentlemen for not selling more tickets ; for a gener- 
al exchange of chaflT, and congratulations ; for the 
si nging of the best concert pieces ; for pretty speech- 
es, and votes of thanks all round. And the work of 
the conductor may be said to have closed ; for he 
has been useful be/ore, during^ and after the perform- 
ancea. — lonie Sol-Fa Reporter , 
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Hmer^s '* Song of ^ctory.'' 

(TrosB ** Notes " to tbe Festival Programme Book.) 

Ferdinand Hiller, pianist, conductor, and composer, 
one of the most gifted and accomplished musical char* 
setars and masters of our day, was bom at Frankfort- 
on-the-Haln, on the 24th of Octot>er, 1811, and Is conse- 
quently in his esth year. WbUe still a child, he exhibited 
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AUv* Scbmitt, who mftde blm itlao pruUM 6«b»«timo 
BMb. lnlital«>lliyB»PtiBniEdBhi»fl™>iiahllc»ppe»r- 
nmllT* town, and plajad one of Moan-i Cob- 
»■ ■tadliid hHmonr and oonnlerpoiiit with 

Hii Bnt atl«nipt« at oomiKwliIoii data back 

taUa toith rear; In hli twelftb and thlrteanth ha com- 
poMd a ureat deal and la toanj Mods. 

In Me fourtemlb jear ha wBoi lo Wrimar tflstudy with 
Rammal. and wbils tli«« wa« kindly and mooonclDglir 
aetlscd by Iho port Goatbe. for whom ha felt the jttaat- 
eat chlldllks r«™cenoe. In the two ihort jein it Wei- 
mar ba maitered all tba piano worlu ol Hnramel, and 
wrou hliDHslf an enonnonl qnaotltj of Bnnataa, Bonga, 
■trlOK qaailBW, etc. HaaliobBitan to compoea for or- 
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for piano and 
fertility of the yonn^ eoupoa- 
Soog of Vlolory," to 



be ilTHa In the ptaaent FeKlral, bean the opn» nnmoer 
IBl. On the completion of bla moalcal apprentloaahlp. 
Hlllet apent aaven yean In Piri« (1«M M 18W>. where he 
deroted blmaelt cliiefly to cUaalcal tonale, eapeolally to 
tbe alody of Bach and BaelboTen. and gave nomeroiu 
eerta. Tbero hli home became a aorfal centre of ar- 
tlati like Cherublnl, Bouln), Cbopln (of whom he wa« 
- id! and appreclatora dnrinn blaexlle 
11, and othera; with Mendelaaobn ba 



n tbe winter of 1S3B-1T, r 



ling (o bla natln town, 
Frankfort (>dlle& Ter- 
oln. nil Belt more waa to llUan.wbeteblaan™ 
opera of" Bomllda " waa prodnead. Tbe winter of 
4a [onnd Um at Iieipalc, where be produced bl« on 
"Tbe Deattnatlon of Jeniaalam," which daBarradly 
rankaaa one or bl« beat and looelanoeeasfal work.. Re- 
tumlni to Italy, be married there In lln»ummerof IMl, 
ilnce which time be baa llredln torn at Dnaden, Frank- 
fort and LeIpalc, in wblob Utter town ha directwl the 
(amona Bewandbaol Concern, In the winter ol IH3-M. 
Dr. Hlller af terwarda spent font years in Dr«den, where 
ha bronght ool hla two operaa, " Der Tranm In der 
CbriaD>«)ht " (Tbe Draam in tbe NiRbt of the Nativity), 
InlHi, and"CoradlB derletate HohsnaCanf en " (Corad- 
In, the lait Koae of tbe Hobeoatanfen), In IMT. In thi 
aame yeu he acceptad the ofDoe ot mtulo director a 
DBiaeldort, where he remained three yeara, r«n.oiflng 
tbenea. In IMO, to Colotne, where he waa Inylled to on- 
dortake tbe oBoe of Capellmelitor. Here the already 
exIaUnc Concert IneUCnta flonrtaheil greatty onder hii 
Ylgorooe management, where, al«o, he founded tbe Rhan- 
ish «n«1c School. In tbe year of IMl-M he went to 
raria, where he directed tbe Italian Opera. He paued 
tbe follawlng aprlns >ii London, and returned In Korem- 
ber of the aame year to Cologne, where ho baa «lnce oon- 
itaotly realded, wlib tba exception ot oocaelonal Joor- 
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eraforiH h'!iirr»ro'oEhc'''(t'n c'loalor.^Mi'ieiBnre). At 
he word-. -Si lie »nf be Joyful," ine mnv.ment growi 

irns. "Praise, O Jeroaalem" 
,,„,, , .,, n TKiy modPm In the wide, 
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le aocompaninieni ; It is one to task a mice of great 
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3. Chomi, " The heathen i 
lante con moto, In F minor, i 
nlnor, and ending In F milloi 
■ale, original, an rfgraphlcnnmb 
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reap of ItB rebearaal 

, written In thn book.'' 
lemelancboly prelude 



E. Tmble »o1o, wllb chomB of Oral and second trebl 
and alto voices. " He In tean ihu eowetb, reapalb ajni 
"l h7"e.t " (andante e.prea.l.o. In A m.lor, M). ^1 
little episode fonna a lentlB relief amid the more boli 
tirous choroBBS of victory and praise, whioh are n 
■umed In 

«. Aslx-p»rtchom.(soat*nnlo)."MlghlylaoaTaod. 
With thB recnmnce ot the thought of the InscmUblioei 
of the divluB I udftmentB, the harmony growB myalerlot 
and awe-iosplrine. 

J TreblBBolo and chorus, " Praise ve the Lord " (al- 
legro. S fiat), laof aplewlng, eheerAl cbaraoier: and 
iSe flnal ahonu, wltbaolo (No. t). molllj In C major. d«- 
TBlopa into a clearer, more triumphant, testlva i 
than any that precedea. 

VoeL Chrl*tmu Cantata, by SaintSae'iu. 

(From " Noiea ■' to tha FastlTal FracranuuB Book. 



for piano, with oreheatra, wblcl 
■Dd Striking, espadally the saeond. lb O minor, which 
~ Ban plq^ bere both by Kr, Lang and Madame Ks- 

tormsofcfaamlMrmnalo. HlaIMMEoampa*ltlon,Op.U. 
DOW in pros, U a lymphonlo poem on " ThB Youtb ot 

The abort Chrlitmaa oratorio now to be performed, 
" NoO," la comparaUvely an early work (Op. 13). Itren- 
tnres boldly npOD the aame groand with tba Brat part of 
HandBl'B "Heaalah" and th« lecoiid part ot Bsch'i 
■< Chrlitmaa Oratorio," with what Bncee* each llalener 
m«y compare for himself, and Jndga. It I* soorBd far 
Hts *ol9 voloea and chorus, wjcb aorompaniinant of tba 
omheetral strings alone, and organ, beBldas a barp In a 
sln)(lB number. The absence of tbe rsal orcbeatial oboea, 
Sngllah horns, bsaaoons, etc.. will hardly be antlraly 
made good by reed Btops ot the organ In the intnidncto- 
ry piaioral symphony (No. 1), which la In tbe same U-l 
measnre with Che one above daacribed, by Bach, and 
raanlfastty raodalled on It, however abort It may fall of 
the same deap Inspiration, the aame Intrinsic lovellnraa 
and sweetneas ; and turthennere, ba foUowa Baoh In In- 
trodaclnfftSbesympbony again as pnlnde and aocompan- 
Iment to the laat qnlntat and cbonu, as Bach did with 
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" There were she^faerds,"_ and tbe^i 



," the air declam- 
m tbe ebonis on 
thB words, " Wbo npoh the Barth deacended." have tbe 
hatBbness of an antlqne, eoolBalastlcal flavor. 

t. Dui^, -' BInsaad." batwaan aopraoo and baiytOBe, 
an Blaborate, In part Borid, pleasing eompodtlou. 

B. Chon»."WbereforearetbBnatlonBi«glnK,"laoiie 
nftha moatatltriiigBnd ImpraaalveBtimben. itiilnD 
■Brieaot short sJaoulstfoBs of the vofoe pans, 
united, vary oiBTtretlc, tba Mttiwa keeping op 

__i — __. Tompanlmant. whDe the omn 

ingely, perhaps aipbilnea b)> 



slnsle or united 



ThB namg Camilla Salnt-SaSr 
wtj Into tbe Uograptaleal iBXlcona of mnslc; 
pt«Uy caretal aaareh tbrongh mnsleal Jonmali 
tIbws, French, Oannan, En([l lab, yielded any 0( 
ble inf ormatfoB ooncamlnK hla Bsriy life, educatloi 
career, allhoagb bla compoaltlona (of the period 
he BDddenly bMame famous by winning the prlie for the 






with BChanitB ot'lier' and"mBasnre (B flat major, 
In the aacriptlon. "As It was In the baglnnlng," Btc., 
a gentle and malodloui svaln. 

T. Trio, "Thou art from first to last," for tenor, lo^. 
no, and barytone. Here comes In the harp, with ally 
arpenlos. lending grace and baoyanoy to ona of the fin- 
cat pieces In ibe work. 

». An Interesting quartet follewa, « Alleluia," ted In 
by tbe alto, which glvea all the text, dwelling pirUcnlar- 
ly on thB words. ^' And for falspoor and lowly hatb be 

twoaopranoi. all beari-in on ihe theme In Uriah tldi to- 
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. We 



ueys, of which tli 



na, Ibei 



Incldentatly mentlDned above, are hla various 
of Bong«,-eapecUlly the " drel BUcber naoe 
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violin and pUno, Impromptna, 



>llcnt studies fOr tba 
lytbmlcal sIDdlea, an 

;8oug ot tbe SplriU above 

..__,. isle" (Oh, weep for ber), 

after Byron; "The Night of the NatlrlEy," "Helolsa," 
tbe '■ Loreloy," " Night," •• Tbe Morning of Palm Bon- 
day," the "WrdPaalm," and ■• Wblianntlda," may ba 
eltedaatbe moat Important. His graat ehoral works 
are "The Deatmctlon of Jenualem,'' already mentioned, 
and tbe oratorios '^ 



nental oonpoaltlon* bla Sympko- 
; flat la particularly admired. 
r Is a man of rare InteUeetual cultan and resoar- 
d ona of tbe noal dlatlngnlBhed In the field of nn- 
H ^ _..._,._ "I, I, » oharmlng writer, 

he side of what Is pare 
All be writes la at once 
___ _ nstlve. His critldsms, 

wbii:h'fr«iMnOy snpear In tbe "Cologne J™™';" "^^ 
alwavs Tafnable; his remlulscences ot " Cbll-Cbat with 
Eosslnr'aredeJlgbltnl. y.nyofbbi oecMlonalmwve 
and criilqnea ha.e_beeo^publl»liedln '^umes^nnder the 
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he is highly esteemed, having made 




vlrtno.o and composer at L.lps1c 




concertos, and having been highly 




nkllnstler" (Musical ArtUta*) meet- 


ing, In Weimar, in ino. Bnt ha has b«n longeec and 




. very able organUt at the Madeleine, 




which ha has held for nearly fifteen 


years, and which 


e haa Jnst rcalgned, to go upon a 








anlat. In any worthy sense, one must 






dan seems to have made a deeper 








orks of 3. S. Bach than his been 



appeal, not only In tha singular union ot a certain anV 
tile polyphonic elemeni, a capacity tot thematic devel- 
opment, with the Btranga nltia-ioodern, " Frenchy," a 
aensaUolud originality ot his orcbesttal worka, bat al 
In hiBtranscriptlonsIorthBpUno-forteof vartonamoi 
manta from tba violin sonatas, the cantatas, etc., 
Bach, some ot which have basn presBuled in this dty tn 



itMr. B.J. Lang. 

8alnt-8»«nt BBems to be a prolific « 
all moslcal forma, with tha BiccpUon 
era. Tbe beat known are bis original 
Bympbonlquei " for oreheatra, which 
tba wake al Berlloi, employing all 
mental means of belghtaulng mm 
sensational Btfect. The flnt three 
d'Ompbale," "Phaeton," and tbe "I 
(Dance of tba I>ead), bar* become aom< 



early 



Ileal, or at any rab 
it tbese. "I>e Roui 



familiar to 
if the kind. 

produced at the opera In Paris a year or two ago, on the 
Bubject ot " Tbe Deluge," he eroploya a ebores and four 
■olD voices, with tbe orchestra, tor bis stnpendona musi- 
cal SMne-pBlntlng. He baa published three concertos 



Xuaio in H«w York. 

HATH.— Tba pregramme of tha laat PhUharmonle 
oenc«rt of the ieano, (April nth), waa onnsnally Intar- 
estlng, and the fact that the house waa not filled Is not 
credllahle to mnslcBl Nbw York. Tba bill opened witb 
the grand Overture to " Iphlgenia In Aull« " by Qlnck, 
wItb the ending composed ^ Blcbard Wacnsr. This 
waa followed by Baetboveo'i vtolln Concerto played by 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch, whoaa place at tbe conductor's 
stand during the concerto was t^ea by Mr. Matik*. 
Dr. Damrosch did toll Jnstlce to this graat compoaltion. 
and after hearing hts masterly iDiarpcetatlon we can on- 
ly rBKiet that ha plays so seldom In publlo. His tone Is 
invariably pure and his abadlng and expnulon admii*- 
blB. He played sa If poBsessed by the spirit of tha mn,ila, 
and gave s sympathetic aa well aa a comprehensive par- 
formaoce. Tha third and last nnmbar on the bill waa 
(be Iflntb Symphony of Beetltovan with ehoms by the 
Oratorio Society and aoll by Mme. S. Fappenbelm. ao- 
prano. Hist A. Benite, contralto, Mr. O. Slmpaon, tenor, 
ind Mr. K. A. Stoddard, baritone. 

On April SBtb, Mr. F. Bergner gave bla annual concert 
sit ateinway Hall, with a very enjoyable pmgramme, la 
which tbe following artlats look part: Mile. Henrietta 
Corradl. Henn. L. Damroaoh, a. Matika and Mattel 

Beathoven's Sonata In A, op. M, waa performed by Ur. 
F. Bergner, TiolDncello, and Msaler H. RIetiel piano, 
and a Quartet, op. St by J. Kbelnberger for piano, vlo- 
IlB, viola and violoncello was performed by Maater Slat- 
■el and Meeoa. Damroacb. Haldia and Bergner. 

Mme. Easlpoflr has given her tarewell concert here and 
It la anoonnced that she will tall tor Europe during the 
preaent week. At her farewell matlBM at Btelnway Ball 
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on Batard«y last, Baoh's celebrated triple oonoerto was 
performed; in this If me. Sasipoff bad ibe ooK>peratkm 
of Meaers. Wm. Maaon and F. Boscovita. Tbe progrMame 
also Included Scbnmann^a Tariatlons for two pianos, 
performed by Mme. Esaipoff and Mr. Maaon. 

Mme. Baalpoff does not need tbe rardtct of America to 
make her a great artist. She waa such when she came 
to ns, but she U fairly entitled to onr fcratlnide for her 
Inralnable serriee to art in tbe wonderfnl interpreta- 
tions she baa given here of the pianoforte mnalo of ev- 
ery school. 

We have beard players (but only the greatest) who snr- 
paased her at times, or who reached beyond her in cer- 
tain special merits, bnt. Judging by the snm of her artis- 
tic qualltifs and the average exoellenoe of her playing, 
we do not heaitate to rank her as one of three really 
great pianists who have vlalted onr shores of late years, 
and left an enduring impression npon tbe musical histo- 
ry of the country. 

A. A. C 

Smf s lonrnol of JStnsk 

BOSTON. MAY 26. 1877. 

Foorth Triennial Fettiyal of the Handel 
and Haydn Society. 

The mofllcal festival of last week, with its six Or- 
atorios and concerts and continual rehearsals, was 
of absorbing interest. It was successful beyond the 
most sanguine hopes of all concerned. Never be- 
fore has there been so much enthusiasm, nerer such 
constant crowds in attendance and such general 
expression of delight and satisfaction. It was in- 
deed, in eyery good sense, a Festival ; one i*i which 
all united, givers and receirera. on the ground of 
pure and noble music ; one in which listeners and 
interpreters recognised and felt the holy spell of 
ArtT The enterprise had been wisely planned, 
skilfully organised and carried out with admirable 
energy. The programmes, if not in all respects so 
rich as some wo have had before, were yet full of 
interest, mingling the new with tbe old, and the 
most of it easily appreciated, while the old error of 
a too long and exhausting surfeit was happily 
avoided. Three grand old favorite Oratorios. — two 
by Handel, one by Mendelssohn : two parts of the 
Christmas Oratorio of Bach for the first time,— the 
rarest, choicest novelty of the whole feast ; a speci- 
men, too brief, of the famous Psalms by Maroello ; 
then the new Choral works by Hiller. Saint-SaSns 
and our own Parker; — these, with the excellent 
oorpi of solo singers, all American, and all artists ; 
with the noble chorus of six hundred voices, to 
whose preparation Caxl Zbbrahn had given himself 
heart and soul ; with Mr. Lang at that great Organ, 
and with a truly admirable orchestra of 66 instru- 
ments, which proved on the whole quite as eflfective 
as the orchestras of 100 npon former occasions. — 
together formed an irresistible attraction to most 
music lovers here and for some distance round 
about. To be sure, the two miscellaneous afternoon 
programmes were hardly of the high character 'we 
have sometimes had before. There was no Ninth 
Symphony, no Symphony at all ; the work of the 
orchestra was limited to a couple of Overtures, a 
selection from Beethoven's PrometkaUf and the ac- 
companiment of solo singers, in whose contrasted 
powers and qualities so much personal interest was 
naturally felt Yet. with the exception of a very 
few details, even these were remarkably fine pro- 
grammes of their kind. — far better than the like in 
most of the Birmingham and other Bnglish festi- 
vals. 

FnST CONCKBT. WXDVXSDAT EvmiNO, 

Mat 16. 

The Festival opened with a superb performance 

of Mendelssohn's Elijah, before a most appreciative 

audience that filled every seat and comer of the 

Boston Music Hall. This most popular of all ora- 



torios wps wisely substituted for the more misoella- 
neous programme that was first announced. It is 
the Oratorio most sure to draw ; the one which the 
Society all know by heart and are almost sure to 
sing it well ; and it is all-important that the first 
start in such a Festival shall be an inspiring, un- 
mistakeable success. It was a foregone conclusion 
that it would be so. Seldom, if ever, on the whole, 
has the Elijah been so splendidly brought out here. 
The choral work was magnificent, chorus alter cho- 
rus giving more palpable and more inspiring proof 
of the great progress the Society has made within 
the last three years. The enthusiasm, alike of sing- 
ers and of audience, culminated in the stupendous 
" Rain " chorus: "Thanks be to Ood." which it is 
safe to say was never before given here with such 
precision, such verve, such grand sonorous volume, 
carrying all before it ; that downward rush of the 
violins, too, near the end of it had a thrilling effect. 
The grandeur and the graphic splendor of all the 
stronger choruses was felt ; and equally the loveli- 
ness of such gentler ones as " He watching over 
Israel." 

The quartet of principal soloists was excellent 
Miss Claxa Louise Kkllogo, to be sure, is somewhat 
out of her most congenial and accustomed sphere in 
music of so large and serious a character ; her voice 
seemed thin and hard and worn In several passages, 
and once or twice, as in the Angel Trio, slightiy 
out of tunc. But she is an accomplished and artis- 
tic singer, and she gave herself to the task with 
right good will. The recitatives and Aria of the 
Widow were beautifully and expressively rendered, 
and " Hear ye, Israel." " Holy, holy." and the sen- 
tences of the Boy, were brilliant and impressive. 
Miss Anvii Louisa C axt, now one of the noblest 
contralto singers in the world, comes back to us in 
the full ripeness of her golden roioe and art All 
that she did that night was admirable and absolute- 
ly satisfying. The pathos of " Woe unto them " 
could hardly find expression more sincere end 
truthful ; and *' rest in the Lord " was given in 
tones of such rich and even volu me, such a pure and 
perfect eantabile, and such chaste and simple fervor, 
that it required all her Judicious amiable firmness 
to resist the call for a repetition. As the arrival of 
Mr. Chaelbs R. Adams was delayed by a rough pas- 
sage from Hamburg, the tenor solos fell to our ex- 
cellent Wh. J. Winch, whose voice never was sweet- 
er, nor his style more pure, finished and expressive. 
Mr. M. W. Whitnkt always makea a grand and 
stately representative of the Prophet This time 
his ponderous bass yoioe, particularly the upper 
range of it, was hardly in its best oondition ; and in 
some passages he gravitated back to something of 
that old leaden heaviness which he has mainly ov- 
ercome of late; but most of his sentences were 
grandly deliveied, the pathetic Arias were sung 
with feeling and refinement, and the swift, strong, 
nnoontainable : " Is not his word like a fire ?" was 
given with great energy and certainty, making the 
"divine rage" of the music felt— In the double 
Quartet these four artists were assisted by Miss 
Sabah C. Fishxr, Mrs. Jxvnr M. Notks, Mr. Wheat 
and Mr. J. F. Wihoh, and Miss Fisher Joined Miss 
Kellogg and Miss Cary in the Angel Trio. With 
the exception of the Trio, all the concerto 1 pieces 
were uncommonly successful in the rendering. — 
And so the first night of the Festival was a decided 
and a fruitful triumph. 

Sioosm CoHoxBT, Tbubsdat AnxBHooir. 
Another crowded house, — hardly less crowded 
than the night before. All the principal vocalists 
appeared in the following programme : — 

Overture^*' Athalie,'* op. T4 Mendelssohn 

Air from *' The Creation.'* •* Rolling In foam- 
ing bUlows,'* Havdn 

Mr. M. W. Whitn^. 
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Aria from " 0emlramide,*> " Ah, quel gtomo! ** 

Rossini 
Miss Pbtntpps. 
Scena from *< Don OtovannI," " Kon ml dir,** 

Monrt 
Miss Rellngg. 

Aria from Requiem Mass. *' Ingemlsoo,** Terdl 

Mr. Charles R. Adnms. 
Psalm XTin. " The Spacious Firmament'* 

Maroello 
Solos by Mrs. Jennie M. Koyew. 
Assisted In the quartet by Mr. W. J. Winch, Mr. 
B. F. Ollhert and Mr. C. B. Hay. 

Adagio from "Prometheus,** op. 43 Beethoven 

Song from *' Naaman/' '* I dreamt I was In 

heaveui'* Costa 

Miss cary. 

Conoertaria. ^'Maehevl fece." Monrt 

Mim Thttrsby. 

Canuta. ««llom.*' [Chrlfltransl Aalnt-SaVns 

Solos 1^ MIse Kellogg, MIm Car?. Mw« PhllUpps, 
Mfr. W. J. Winch and Mr. J. F. Winch. 

The pointa of most marked interest In this con- 
cert were the first hearing of " Nogl," the first ap 
pearance of Mr. Adams, and the Mosart Aria as suns 
by Miss Thubsbt. To begin with the last named, 
it was a triumph for the f^h, pure, birdlike young 
Soprano. The Aria itself, — another of the twelve 
concert arias of which five or six have been given 
in tbe Symphony Concerts — ^proved one of the most 
beautiful, original and brilliant of the lot It teems 
with happy thoughts in the modest, genial orches- 
tral accompaniment It soars high in the final Al- 
legro and revels In bright florid figures, and the 
young lady sang in the most crystal clear, sweet 
tones, with utmost fluency end brilliancy; her in- 
tonation perfect and her style sympathetic where 
the passage called for that Miss Kbllooo vocal- 
ised fluently and gracefully in the '* Letter" Aria, 
bat hers is not the Donna Anna sphere of song. 
Miss Caxt sang a flat, sentimental piece as well as 
she alags everything ; there was immense applause 
for ktr. Miss Mathildb Prilupfs seems better fit- 
ted for the stage thsn for the concert room. Her 
voice is rich and musical, except when she startles 
one with those exaggerated deep tones ; those sud- 
den jerks of emphasis go far to spoil the effect of her 
otherwise pure and artistic singing. In the Semi- 
ramide music she is perfectly at home. 

Mr. Adams was most warmly greeted as he pre- 
sented himself with^ quiet manly bearing, and an 
air of experience and distinction, such as one might 
look for in the American singer who has held the 
place of leading tenor for nine years in the Impe- 
rial Opera at Vienna. There was the stamp of the 
artist manifest ere he had sung three measures. 
His is the robust kind of tenor, of large compass, 
evenly developed, under complete control, and in- 
trinsically very sweet in quality, though, probably 
owing to the " sea change * from which he had 
scarcely yet escaped, a certain husklness obscured 
his middle tones. He sings superbly. In a frank, 
large, masterly dramatic atyle, each tone fraught 
with meaning and intention. The high B flat was 
splendid, and his baritone notes are musical and 
solid. Nothing could be finer than his musical dec- 
lamation, or his enunciation, for which this impaa- 
sioned Ingemi^oo hom Verdi's Reqoiem, affected as 
thb composition is and overstrained, afforded him 
considerable scope. Recalled with hearty plaudits, 
he sang it even better than before. By the way, it 
was odd to notice, among the conceits of Verdi, the 
bit of pastoral accompaniment which he attaches to 
the mere mention of the word oom (sheep), — a Pas- 
toraU before the throne of Judgment ! — ^This brief 
taate of Mr. Adams left a desire for more, and it 
seemed long to wait until the night of Ssmson.— Mr. 
Whithbt was in better voice this time and sang 
the Air from TKb Creation with great majesty and 
breadth, descending In the final cadence (where 
Haydn ascends) to a deep tremendous D, which, 
of course, " brought the house down." 

Of Maroello's 18th Psalm, or the fragments culled 
from it end here put together, with full orchestral 
accompaniment, by Lindpaintner, for the uae of the 

I _ I. .. 
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Pariiiiftn and other Conservatories, we have briefly 

remarked elsewhere : 

It Is a portion onlyi and the smaller portiout the first 
moremom out of severalf of that Psalm which Oeorge 
Sand In her famous note! makes Consuelo stn|c before 
the great eomposer, under the direetion of the old maes- 
tro Porpora, beginning, "I cieli immensi narrano'* ("The 
heavens are telling.*') Marcello's music covers all the 
many verses of each Psalm ; the selection here made has 
greater unity as well as brevity. The word* of Addison's 
noble hymn, *< The spacions firmament on high," .«tc., 
are found to suit the music admirably. It is in a cheer- 
ful, flowing, even, narrative vein of melody, so simple 
that it almost sings itself; and being written for alto, 
first and second tenors, and bass voices, without sopra- 
nos, and'harmonlzed with admirable art, it has a singu- 
larly rich, fhll, hearty sound, as refreshing as it is unusu- 
al. The alto solo, however, is so little, that we wonder 
how Madame Sand came to make so much account of It. 

And did it occur to George Sand that she was 
malting a Contralto of her budding prima donna T 
The piece, though well sung, made no very marked 
impression ; the heavy orchestration seemed to ov- 
erload a work so purely vocal and so modest ; and, 
pleasing as the extract was, it is by no means the 
best part of the Psalm, nor is this Psalm so good a 
specimen as could be found among the fifty. The 
solos were fairly sung by Mrs. Notes ; as was a 
quartet of soli in one place, reminding us of Haydn's 
" The heavens are telling." 

Much greater interest was excited by the short 
Christmas Oratorio (or CanUta) by Saint- Sa§ns, 
which, though in no sense a great work, shows both 
originality and learning, and has numerous effec- 
tive points. As an early composition (op. 12), it 
may be regarded at a revelation of rare talent, if 
not genius, for oiir day. We have imperfectly de- 
scribed it on another page. Had Bach's Christmas 
music been heard first, every one would have per- 
ceived that the young Frenchman had been study- 
ing Bach, and would have recognised in the In- 
strumental prelude a palpable imitation of Bach's 
Pastoral Symphony, — ^the same 12-8 measure, the 
same sort of phrasing, the same contrasting of pas- 
toral reeds with strings, etc. Only here the orches- 
tra has only strings ; the reeds are represented on 
the organ ; and so distinctly, with sQch clean out- 
line, such outspoken character and individnalisation 
in Mr. Lang's admirable management of It, that we 
would hardly trust our orchestral oboes and Eng. 
lish horns to do it better. Sainl-Sa^ns lets the or- 
gan reeds begin it by themselves, — a very realistic 
suggestion, It would seem, of the Abruzzi peasants 
heard in the streets of Rome at Christmss time ; the 
strings join later. Bach, on the contrary, gives the 
fit St subject to the strings, forming a prelude to the 
second, a sort of Cradle song, by the reeds. Bach's 
is ideal, pure, perfect poetry and blissful piety as 
well as perfect art; he calls up all the beauty, the 
mysterious hesvenly stillness, the spirit, and the 
promise of that holy night. The ideality continues 
in Bach's recitative : " There were shepherds." oto. 
Nothing could be more poetic, more suggestive, 
more original. But with Saint-SaSns, if the Pasto- 
rale was realistic, the narrative and annunciation, 
distributed among the four solo voices, may be 
called conventional ; much of it is kept upoo a mon- 
otone like church chanting. The chorus: " Glory, 
now, unto God, etc., and on earth peace," is con- 
cise and effective, and quite skilfully composed. 
The simple Air: "Firm in Faith," in detached 
phrases, with graceful instrumental figures between 
them, was beautifully sung by Miss Cary. Miss Kel- 
1<W and Mr. J. F. Winch did justice to the Duet : 
" Blessed, ever blessed," which, but for the tedious 
continuity of staccato chord accoropanlmeot by the 
organ, has a good deal of beauty ; the latter portion, 
however, which is for a while legato, and in which 
the two voices come together : '* God all gracious," 
is highly interesting. There is nothing more im- 



pressive in the whole work than the stirring cho- 
rus: "Wherefore are the nations raging?" and 
nothing more lovely in contrast, though the con- 
nection seems strange, than the gentle, flowing as- 
cription to which its turbulent agitato mood so un- 
expectedly gives way. 

In the 'Trio with florid harp accompaniment (fine- 
ly played by Mme. Maretzek) there is much that 
is poetic and original, and it was well brought out 
Of the " Alleluia" Quartet, the Quintet and chorus : 
" Arise now " (where, after Bach's example agun, 
the pastoral symphony comes back as prelude), and 
the short final Chorus, we have nothing to add to 
what we have said already. Solo singers, chorus, 
orchestra and organ did their work satisfactorily 
throughout, and the work as a whole made all the 
impression, wo suspect, it ever will make ; for 
knowing, as we all do, works so infinitely nobler on 
the same theme, we may well doubt whether, with 
all its clearness and taking qualities at'first hearing, 
it will be likely to improve upon acquaintance. 
That it has given a great deal of pleasure here this 
once, is past doubt 
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Third Cokcert, Thursday Evening. 

Christmas oratorio. Parts I and 11 ... .J. 8. Bach 
Solos by Miss Thurshy, Miss Gary, Mr. W. 
J. Winch and Mr. J. F. Winch. 
Recitative—" Deen and deeper still,*' \ 
Air. *< Waft her, angels,'* \ 

From ** Jephtha." O. F. Haendel 

Mr. W. J. Winch. 
Air from " Eli," •* I will extol thee, O Lord,** 

M. Gotta 
Miss Emma C. Thorsby. 

Hymn, " Redemption ** J. C. D. Parker 

Solo by Miss Cary. 
Air from " The Prodieal Soa.*^. ....A. B. Sullivan 
Mr. J. F. Winch. 



Cantata, '* A Bong of Victory," F. Hiller 

Solo by Miss Thurshy. 

The two parts of Bach's Christmas Oratorio were 
far more successful, both In their presentation and 
reception, than we had dared to hope, in spite of the 
steady growth in public favor here of the Passion 
Music So far as we could read the signs, the great 
msjority of the audience, that very nearly filled the 
Hall, were charmed and deeply moved by nearly 
every number of the music, so poetic, so ideal, so 
sincerely Christian in its spirit. It is more 
easily understood than the Passion music ; but there 
was much to imperil its success. It had had 
too few chances of rehearsal, while it is a kind of 
music in which our singers are not much at home. 
Then it needed the additional accompaniments by 
Franz to fill out Bach*s intention ; those unfortun- 
ately arrived only the day after the feast. Then 
the Arias, on the old model, with their two long 
parts and a da capo to the first again (which Frans, 
in his arrangements of many of them with pianoforte, 
has happily abridged) could hardly fail, with all 
their beauty, to prove wearisome to unaccustomed 
ears. But we were agpreeably surprised in hearing 
the entire performance go so reasonably well. The 
Chorals (five of them) and the two great Choruses 
were sung with spirit and a fair degree of precision ; 
the soloists, instead of struggling painfully with 
their exacting tasks, made the beauty of the music 
readily appreciable ; and the orchestration was pas- 
sably eked out with parts from England, and, in one 
or two numbers, from Theodore Thomas, while the 
organ throughout, handled with discriminating tact 
by Mr. Lang, went far to make the harmony, if not 
the counterpoint, complete. 

— ^Tbe opening chorus, than which nothing oould 
sound more glad and jubilant, had a most inspiring 
Influence. All felt its power ; all were delighted at 
the free and hearty childlike way in which this 
learned old musician could rejoice and shout, and 
all so musically, and as if unconscious of his own 
oonsuDT.mate Art The only drawback was In the 
awkward English vereion of the text; the first 
words : ''Christians, be joyful" was not easy for the 
voices, compared with the original: " JauchMtt, 



frohiocketf " Miss Cart's delivery of the recitative : 
" See now the Bridegroom " and the Air: "Prepare 
thyself, Zion,** was in the rich heart-felt tones, and 
the chaste, even, pure eantabile style required, with 
just enough of quiet rapture In the florid passage 
preceding the Da capo. The serious Choral : "How 
shall I fitly meet thee" was well sung, as were all 
the Chorals, — all inimitable specimens of Bach's in- 
exhaustible genius for polyphonic harmony, — and 
had a refreshing and uplifting influence. Mr. W. J. 
Winch gave the narraUve sentences of the Evange- 
list in a pure and sweet style of recitative, reveren- 
tially and simply. The unison Choral for Sopranos : 
" For us to earth He cometh poor," alternating line 
by line with a beautiful orchestral strain, as well as 
with reflective sentences of Bass recitative, was 
perhaps cot quite so clearly brought out as some 
other numbers of the work, yet enough so to inter- 
est by its originality of form as well as by its in- 
trinsic beauty. The long and florid Bass Air: 
" Lord Almighty," in 2-4 measure, found adequate 
expression in the at once solid and elastic voice of 
Mr. J. F. Winch. And the Choral : " Ah ! Dearetit 
Jesus," with the trumpet interludes, brought the 
First Part to a delightful close. 

We cannot add much to the mere hints in our 
last paper in description of the work. And we have 
just anticipated most that we had to say about the 
lovely Pastoral Symphony with which the Sec- 
ond Part begins. It was well, perhaps, that we 
heard it almost directly after the " Nogl " of the 
Frenchman— only dinner and a short walk inter- 
vening. Although the reed parts were somewhat 
blurred, and less distinct than those of the other on 
the organ, yet the exquisite beauty of this PattoraU 
seemed to be felt by all. It is too ideal, too artisti- 
cally perfect, to be compared at all with the one we 
had heard in the afternoon. It is woven out of the 
most vital fibre, insttnct with life in every phrase ; 
every instrument Is a melody, each sings the same 
thought, the same motive out of its own heart, in 
its own way. as if each originated it and they di- 
vinely blended. There is the same ideality and po- 
etic freshness, the same imaginative realisation of 

the scene and the events described, in the recita- 
tives: "There were Shepherds," etc., etc. Nothing 
conventional here, nothing for a moment common- 
place I It is all charm and wonder and presenti- 
ment. 

— But our space is exhausted, and we must com- 
plete the record in our next. 



Madame Essipoff^s Six Pianoforte Recitals, at 

Union Hall, were eagerly welcomed as giving an 

opportunity to hear and appreciate this great plan- 

ist in a smaller room. The attendance was large 
throughout, in two or three instances quite filling 
the halL As the recitals camo every afternoon in 
the week (from Monday, May 7, to Saturday, May 
12), it could hardly prove convenient to many of 
her admirers to attena them aJlL We were able to 
be present only twice ; first, at the first Recital, 
when she played specimens of " The Ancient Mas- 
ters,' none of them very ancient, but all interesting. 
Beginning with Beethoven, she chose one of his 
smaller Sonatas {q^tan FanUuia) the oompaninn 
piece to the " Moonlight," which she played exqui- 
sitely ; but it was not a great one for the only rep- 
resentative of Beethoven. Then, going back to 
Bach and Handel, she gave beautiful renderings of 
the little pieces and transcriptions below named. 
The Mosart Rondo, Uk>, was finely done, if some- 
times with too mnch emphasizing of the melody ; 
yet Rubinstein's playing of It will be remembered ns 
much finer. The flowery fantasy by Hummel was 
indeed exquisitely given. And the little things by 
Gluck, Rameau, Scarlatti (extremely difficult), with 
the little gem of a Minuet from Boccherini, were 
singularly perfect. All the rare qualities of touch, 
clear, fluent, finished execution and poetic grace, 
which have been repeatedly remarked upon, per- 
vaded the entire performance. — In the programme 
of " Etudes " there was every sort of style liappily 
presented, and every sort of difficulty overcome 
with ease and elegance. We only wondered at the 
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it of tny steady tempo, the wliolly ad libilani 
treitmi-nt, in the ■rpeggto piece of Cbopin, rainy 
ot whose wide chonis, too, were contmcled, proba- 
bly by reagon of her Bmtll h^nd. The Etudes by 
Mo9chetea. by Hummel, llenwlt, and specially by 
Llsrt were wonderfoliy well dnne.— For the reat, 
we mQgt content oarBeWes with letling down the 
uniquo Kriee of prog^ardDiM in thiir order. 
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The Destrnetioii of Chopin's Letter^ 
XeeptakM^ ate, in Wanaw. 

We translate the folloirins from the new Life of 
Cbopio, by MoritB Kenisowskl. new of Dretden, and 
an old friend of Chopin's family. Of this interest, 
ing work, which is truly a biosrraphy, and not a 
rhapsody like that by Liszt, we shall have more to 
say. and shall probably present oor readers with 
fbrther extracts, containing fsets not generally 
known before, and shedding new lisrht on his char- 
acter and works. The first Tolnme ooven his early 
life in Poland, with varions artistic ezcnrsions to 
Vienn^^ Dresden, etc.. down to the year 1831. when 
the captare of Waraaw drove him an exile to Paris. 
For this period, — which inclnded the composition, 
almost simnltaneonsly, of his two Concertos — M. 
Karasowsky had the ad vantaiq^ of many of Chopin's 
lettera preserved in his family, and the volume is 
enriched with nearly fifty of them. Bat the still 
mora interestini^ lettera which he wrote home from 
Paris wera, nnfortnnatety. destroyed ; and of the 
manner of that destruction we f^ve the anthor's 
narrative, with which he opens his second volume, 
as follows. 



After Chopin*8 death, the Tarious articles he 
had abont him in hia rooms in Paris were put 
up at public auction. Miss J. W. Stirling, a 
Scotch lacly, his pupil and enthusiastic admir- 
er, bought the furniture of his two saloons, 
with the mementos that were found there. She 
took it all with her to her home and with it 
formed a sort of Chopin -museum. 

In this interesting collecticm was a portrait 
of the genial artist, painted by his friend, Aiy 
Schaifer; a Pleyel grand piano, on which Cho- 
pin usually played ; a service of Sdvres porcel- 
lain, with the inscription: ^'Offert. par Louis 
Philippe ft Fr6d6ric Chopin 1889:** a costly, 
sumptuously inlaid casket (a gift from Roth- 
schild); finally carpets, covers for tables and 
fauteuils, nearly all of them wrought by the 
hands of his fair pupils. 

Hiss Stirling had provided in her will, that 
after her death all these mementos should fall 
to the mother of the artist whom she so re- 
vered. Accordingly they were carried, in 1858, 
to Warsaw to the dwelling of the mother. Af- 
ter her death, in 1861, they came into the 
hands of Chopin's sister, Hme. Isabella Barcin- 
ska. This lady occupied the second story of 
two contiguous houses which form just the 
boundary line between the ** Nenen Welt ** and 
the ''KrakauerVorstadt,'* and which belonged 
to Count Andreas Zamoyski. 

At the very beginning ef the political dis- 
turbances, which preceded the insurrection in 
January, 1868, some extremely excited young 
men (quite contrary to the general feeling) bad 
resolved to threaten the life of every governor. 
Now although these unfortunate attempts, 
prompted by patriotic fanaticism, uniformly 
failed, still they were repeatedly renewed. In- 
flamed to the utmost by the bloody contest that 
was raging througheut the land, they finally 
projected such an attempt against the person 



of Count von Berg, who, after the recall of the 
Grand Duke Constantin Kikolaiewicz, had be- 
come the supreme authority in the kingdom of 
Poland. 

On the IQth of September, 1868, at 6 o*clock 
in the evening, he was returning in his car- 
riage, surrounded by an escort, from the Bel- 
vedere to the royal palace. When the carriage 
came to the place where the '* Keue Welt ** and 
the ^'Krakauer Vorstadt*' meet, there was a 
loud report from the fourth story of Count 
Zamoyski's house, followed by some Orslni 
bombs. At once there was a great commotion 
on the street; but there was no one killed, only 
some horses of the escort were wounded. A 
few minutes after there appeared a section of 
the military, which at that time stood always 
ready for marching orders on the Saxon square. 
The soldiers surrounded the two houses; all 
the women found in them, whether they wore 
dressed or undressed, were dragged down into 
the street, and then set at liberty ; the men, on 
the contrary, were taken under military guard 
to the citadel. 

Like a stream of lava, bearing all before it, 
with its annihilating heat, so rushed the infu- 
riated soldiery from one story to another and 
threw down everything unsparingly. Furni- 
ture, pianos, books, manuscripts, in a word aU 
that was found In the bouse, was thrown 
through the windows into the street. Pieces 
of furniture too large for that were first hacked 
up with axes, the legs hewn from the piano- 
fortes, etc. As these two houses stood in the 
finest part of the city, they were inhabited on- 
ly by people in good circumstances, and one 
can hnagine what a mass of furniture they con- 
tained, when he considers that of grand pianos 
alone there were actually from fifteen to twenty 
found among the other articles. 

When the enraged soldiers found themselves 
in the second story, which Chopin's sister oc- 
cupied, the entire remains of the great artist, 
that had been preserved with the greatest piety 
by the family, were all destroyed. The piano 
on which he had learned to play (from the 
manufactory ef Buchholtz), the first confidant 
and reproducer of his youthful works, was 
burled by the vandals into the street.* 

When the night came on, the soldiers built 
a wood-pile of these articles upon the square, 
at the foot of the monument to Copernicus, 
and brought forth from their barracks kettles, 
which were filled with wine, rum, alcohol and 
sugar from the plundered shops. They brewed 
for themselves punch, which they drank to the 
sound of merry songs. To keep the fire up, 
they finally threw into the flames all the pict- 
ures, books and papers, among which were 
found also Chopin's letters to his family writ- 
ten eighteen years before. Eye-witnesses as- 

•Fortnnateljr the Pleyel Instraaent, which had been 
seat from Scotland in 185S, was not among the other me- 
mentos, bat was In the possession of the nieee of Cho- 
pin, M me. deehemska, who lived in the oonmtry. 



sure US, that an officer gazed for a long time at 
Chopin*s portrait painted by the hand of his 
friend, before he ruthlessly consigned it to the 
flames. 

The bright light, which overspread the city, 
shewed the amazed inhabitants that the hour 
of military terr«3rism had come. 

The loss of all these memorials is not so 
painful as the annihilation of the letters, in 
which Chopin had poured out his whole soul, 
full of love for his family, of patriotism for the 
land of his birth, of enthusiasm for his Art and 
admiration for all that is beautiful and noble. 
Extremely interesting, and of value for the his- 
torian of culture, would have been the letters 
which Chopin wrote from Paris at the time 
when he was daily receiving laurel wreaths as 
an artist, and came into close contact with the 
highest persons, as well as with the Coryphosl 
of Art in Paris; for he described all those 
experiences most vividly and truly to his par- 
ents, so that they could form clear ideas to 
themselves of all those persons. It is also to 
be lamented that the lively spirit and the 
sparkling wit of these communications are lost 
to the world. In fact a single stroke of Cho- 
pin's pen often depicted the most interesting 
and important of his contemporaries, with 
whom he had intercourse, more strikingly, 
than the long, elaborate descriptions of many a 
writer. 
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Xdbaft lohiifluuuL 

BT FAMKT RAYMOND KITTBm.* 

(Coadaded from Pace M.) 

During the years 1850 to 1854, he wrote his 
'* Rhenish Symphony," the overtures to the 
" Bride of Messina " and '* Hermann and Dor- 
othea," his ballad **The Eing^s Son," for cho- 
rus and orchestra, and many vocal and piano- 
forte works, besides larger compositions that 
he had previously sketched. In 1858, Robert 
and Clara Schumann travelled through Holland, 
— an artistic tour that resembled a triumphal 
procession, so great was the enthusiasm with 
w^ich they were received. On their return to 
Dfisseldorf, the morbid symptoms of Schu- 
mann's malady returned with radoubled force. 
He busied himself, notwithstanding, in collect- 
ing his essays from the **Neue Zeitschrift,'* 
and during the publication of this literary work 
(*' Music and Musicians.") began to make a 
collection of all that had been written about 
music by poets of all nations, from the earliest 
ages to our own day. But illness forced him 
to desist; the pains in his head became dis- 
tracting; he took an unhealthy interest in spir- 
itualism; auricular delusions robbed him of 
sleep for two weeks; and, on the 87th of Feb- 
niairy, 1854, he endeavored to end his misery 
by plunging into the Rhine. The unhappy 
master was saved br some boatmen, brougnt 
home, and conveyed, a few days after, to the 
private hospital at Endenich, near Bonn. Ev- 
ery possible care that reverence and affection 
could bestow, was lavished on him in vain; 
here he remained until the 89th of July, 1856, 

* Being the IntrodootloB to -MMe amd JfmHdamM,'* 
Xtmft omI CWtfetoRt fty Bob bbt Bchum anv. Tnuislat- 
•d, edited, and annotated by Favhv Havmoitd Rrrrn. 

p. xxiti, 4U, IftBo. New Toik: Edwacd Bchaberth A 

'^., ISTT. 
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when kind death gare him repose from his 
sufferings. 

Tragic close to so unerentful though benefi- 
cent a life I Yet Schumann, blest with the gift 
of musical imaginativeness thnt has added a 
new beauty to the lives of his fellow -men, and 
enriched the world with another elevating joy, 
can scarcely be termed unhappy. The great 
poet, the great composer, possesses such opu- 
lence of sensuous and intellectual faculties, that 
his lot would appear rather that of wi.o demi- 
god than of a mere mortal, but for the compen- 
sating trials of suffering or infirmity. Though 
Schumann's genius was not so largely appreci- 
ated as it deserved to bo during his life, his 
was the calm of a respected existence, the ad- 
miration of a distinguished circle of friends. 
And, as his friend Hiller writes: ** What love 
beautified his life I A woman stood beside him, 
crowned with the starry circlet of genius, to 
whom he seemed at once the father to the 
daughter, the master to the scholar, the bride- 
groom to the bride, the saint to the disci|ple.*' 
And, happily for us, Clara Schumann still lives, 
a noble example of conjugal and maternal fidel- 
ity and devotion, the woman whose virtue, 
genius, patience, fortitude, and artistic disin- 
terestedness, the world, to its own honor, still 
delights to honor. 

In a letter to me (in 1871) Madame Schu- 
mann expressed her opinion that the time had 
not yet arrived for a complete philosophical 
and analytical biography of Schumann, and 
suggested to me the idea of translating his 
complete works. She wrote: — **Ihave long 
been occupied with the plan of a new and cor- 
rect biography ; those by Wasielewsky, Reiss- 
mann, and others, are wanting in many points, 
and partially incorrect. I could have wished 
Schumann to have been placed more truthfully 
before the public as a man ; his works speak 
sufficiently for him as a musician, while his 
writings testify to the discrimination of his 
judgment, and the variety of his talents. But 
the purity of his life, hisnoMe aspirations, the 
excellence of his heart, can never be fully 
known, except through the communications of 
his family and friends, and from his private 
correspondence. I have not yet collected suf- 
ficient materials for such a plan ; but perhaps 
you, who display so much appreciation of my 
husband's character and works, might find it a 
not ungrateful task to translate his writings, 
which give so much insight into his heart, at 
least to the reader who is himself qualified to 
undentand." 

After having completed the laborious yet 
interesting task of translating Schumann's en- 
tire collection of ei^says and reviews, as ar- 
ranged by himself, I was naturally desirous of 
publishing them in full, in the precise chrono- 
logical order in which thev were published by 
Schumann. I was dissuaded from this by ex- 
perienced advisers, who thought that so volu- 
minous a work on the auhject of music only, 
would find iti way with difficulty to the appre- 
ciation of the general public in England or 
America. I finally decided to publish at first 
a series of selections from my translation, — 
about half the entire work, — in the order in 
which the papers stand in the present volume. 
A second volume, including the remainder of 
Schumann's collection, will fallow in due 
course of time. 

Robert Schumann made hie first public ap- 
pearance as a critic, in 1831. when he published 
his famous article on Chopin's Opus 2, in the 
**Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung,'* which 
article he afterwards placed at the head of his 
collected essays and reviews (see page 4 of this 
volume), lie descril>e8 the circumstances and 
feelings tliut, in 1834, led to the establishment 
of the "Neue Zcitschrift fiir Musik," in his 
own intnuluction, plac< d at the beginning of 
the present volume. Previous to that time, 
other critics, — Rochlitz in tlic **Allgcmeine 
Zeitung," Marx in the '* RciHner Zcitung," 
Thibaut, Rellstab, Hoffmann, C. M. v«)n' Weber, 
and others, had accomplishe I much in tiic do- 
main of musical {esthetics, literature, aud, to a 



certain extent, of criticism also ; but this lat- 
ter had been, apart from that of the distin- 
guished writers above-mentioned, principally 
confined to the discussion of technical siibjects. 
This kind of criticisjn was felt to be one-sided 
and narrow, by minds of Schumann's stamp, 
who were warmly desirous that the poetry and 
aesthetic significance of their art should be gen- 
erally recognized and honored. Under his ed- 
itorial banner, therefore, some of the best mu- 
sicians, connoisseurs, and {esthetic writera of 
the day assembled, including Von Zuccamag- 
lio, Fnedrich Wieck, Carl Banck, Kossmaly, 
Julius Enorr, the paintere Lyser and Simon, 
Fischhoff, Dr. Krfiger, Schunke, Oswald Lo- 
renz, Becker, August Eahlert, and a number 
of others. 

The Davidite Society, which appeara so often 
in Schumann's criticisms, was an invention of 
his own fancy. It may be that Richter*s Walt 
and Yult partly suggested the idea; but Schu 
mann felt that different works and individual- 
ities appealed to different sides of his nature, 
and he expressed the varied sympathies thus 
awakened by the invention of opposite person- 
alities. Florestan embodies the impulsive, 
passionate, humorous side of his character, 
Eusebius represents its dreamy, reflective attri- 
butes, while Master Raro appeara as the reason- 
ing, philosophical mediator between those two 
extremes. Friedrich Wieck is also occasional- 
ly personified as Master Raro. Those articles, 
in the subject of which Schumann felt wholly 
interested, he signed R. S., and where he was 
touched in a comparatively superficial manner, 
he signed with the figures 2 or 12. Among 
other membera of the Davidite Society, who 
aided Schumann, either practically or by their 
encouragement, in his opposition to the Philis- 
tines of art and criticism, we find Carl Banck 
entitled Serpentinus, and Ludwig Schunke 
Jonathan ; Madame Voigt was Leonora or As 
pasia; Mendelssohn, Meritis ; von Zuccamaglio 
was Wedel the village sexton: Clara Wieck 
appeared as Cecilia, Zilia, or Chiara. The in- 
fluence of Schumann's views on his associates, 
and the unity of their aim, is quite striking, 
when we turn to those pages of the ** Neue 
Zcitschrift, '* published during his editorahip; 
though, to quote Goethe on a similar situation, 
**By Apollo! it must have been a serious thing 
to dance to such a pi pel ** At one time, Schu- 
mann contemplated writing a musical romance, 
to be called **The Davidites," but never car- 
ried out his plan; and, as time wore on, he 
gradually dropped his own fanciful literary 
pseudonyms. 

At the close of the year 18B4, Wieck and 
Enorr already gave up their connection with 
the **Ncue Zeitschrif ^ ; ** in the same year, 
Schumann lost his dear friend Ludwig Schunke, 
who died of consumption (see page 181), and 
became sole proprietor, as well as editor, of his 
paper. In 1836 lie was advised by many friends 
to give up editorahip, and devote himself en- 
tirely to composition ; they even told him that 
his literary talent had diverted public atten- 
tion from his achievements as a composer; but 
Schumann refused to yield to their counsels, 
arguing that to do so would be to deprive ar- 
tists of that spontaneous and disinterested sup- 
port which they ought in justice to receive. 
In 1840, however, he began to feel it his duty 
to allow his literary and critical labora to fall 
into the back-ground ; and, four years later, he 
resigned his editorship into the hands of Os- 
wald Lorcnz. After that time, he contributed 
only a few articles to the Zeitschrift; among 
these we find his generous early recognition of 
the then promising talent of Johannes 
Brahms. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the val- 
ue of Schumann's labor as a critic. His influ- 
eiico was not destructive or depressing; it was 
beneficent and inspiring. The claim of some 
of his German admirera, that he has served the 
world even mure as au art critic than as a com- 
poser, goes far beyond the truth. His art 
criticism, though it will remain one of the best 
modeU of this kiud of literary labor, has al 



ready fulfilled its mission, at least in Germany, 
while the infiuence of his achievements as a 
composer, on musical progress, is not yet wholly 
understood by the public at large; and the 
compositions themselves will remain as long as 
aoy musical immortality remains, to delight, 
with an elevated pleasure, every nature capa- 
ble of underetanding them. On the other hand, 
it cannot be truly said that we have passed be- 
yond Schumann^s critical point of view. A 
man of genius is always in advance of his time. 
Was it not Schumann who wrote — as early as 
1846— of Wagner's •*Tannhaaser,"— '*It is 
deep, original, a hundred times better than his 
earlier operas; and I consider the composition 
and instrumentation extraordinary, far beyond 
what he ever accomplished before ? '* The 
musical opinions of so highly distinguished a 
musician as Schumann, must of courae appear 
of the greatest importance to, and carry great 
weight with, every one who is interested in 
music ; supported by a solid basis of thorough 
knowledge and practical experience, enlivened 
by the glow of enthusiasm and lofty creative 
faculties, his criticism is equally removed from 
dry technical analysis, as from vague eefstlietic 
speculation unsupported by science. His just, 
generous recognition of merit in his brother 
composers, has fully proven how utterly free 
was his kind and genial nature from the base 
cankera of envy, jealousy, or cynicism. He 
understood and carried out the true mission of 
the critic, — to discover and encourage real 
merit; to frown down, to ridicule, if need be, 
all influences, pereonal or otherwise, which are 
erroneous in themselves, and deleterious to 
art; to point to the remediable or involuntary 
fault, and at the same time, to the best means 
of correcting it. Schumann's writings are a 
complete refutation of the often repeated as- 
sertion, that the artist must necessarily be an 
unjust judge of the achievements of his broth- 
er artists ; a most illogical assertion, it seems to 
me. Are artists in words, for instance, — are 
Lessing, Sainte Beuve, Hazlitt, Schelling, 
Taine, Hunt, Schlegel, Baudelaire, Botta, Gau- 
tier, etc., untrustworthy judges of the works 
of other authon, merely b^ause the^ labor 
with similar tools! No; even allowing for 
partisan bias, or even for individual vanity, the 
poet still remains the best possible judge of the 
poet, the composer of the composer, the paint- 
er of the painter; all genuine artists feel this 
at heart, and work more with each other's ap- 
probation in view, than for that of the general 
public. Schumann's criticism, which, if it errs 
at all, does so on the side of indulgence, has 
only once been accused of injustice, — in his at- 
tack on Meyerbeer's ** Huguenots." But no 
one can deny that Meyerbeer sold his great 

§ifts to the merely pleasure-seeking crowd ; he 
cdicated his talents, not to the service of ar- 
tistic progress, but to those superficial aims 
which Schumann despised. He, one of the 
truest priests of art, burned with divine indig- 
nation when he found another priest setting up 
a golden calf, round which the populace might 
dance their delighted mazes. Schumann nev- 
er denied Meyerbeer's great qualities, ho only 
protested against the misuse of them ; and let 
us not forget that amid Schumann's many ti- 
tles to our gratitude, the world may thank him 
in great part for its early comprehension of 
the works of Berlioz, Bennett, Chopin, Robert 
Franz, Henselt, Gade, and many othera. 

From his reviews and criticisms — based as 
they are on the firm foundation of thorough 
knowledge, enlivened by the vital breath of 
poetical and philosophical reflection, and by 
such an occasional flash of humor as sheds a 
clear light on many questions, whose solution 
we may vainly seek by the gleam of the study 
lamp, — a code of musical lesthetics might be 
gathered; his ** Rules for Young Musicians** 
contain a treasure of golden advice that will 
become proverbial; and his ** Aphorisms " 
abound in fine aud truthful refitctions. whose 
meaning, however, — ^ la Jean Paul, — does not 
lie on the surface. 
Schumann, familiar with the works of Scott, 
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Byron, Heine, — the modem romantic school, 
— was 8o possessed by the spirit of Jean Paul 
Richter, that the rich obscurity and overflowing 
disregard of form, so remarkable in that au- 
thor, have left their traces on Schumann^s lit- 
erary style, as well as in his music. He ac- 
knowledjreif, indeed, in a letter to his master, 
Heinrich Dorn, that Jean Paul and Sebastian 
Bach had exercised unbounded influence over 
his mode of intellectual labor until the age of 
thirty, when he became more independent. 
Richter^s influence on Schumann may be ac- 
counted for in his wonderful power of rather 
suggesting than depicting emotions and moods, 
for which it is difllcult to find expression in 
words, and of which music is the fullest and 
fittest exponent. 

Schumann^s readers will find this influence 
very perceptible in some of the papers that form 
this volume, especially in Florestan^s Shrove- 
tide Speech, in the charming letters of an En- 
thusiast to Chiara — doubly interesting from 
their personal character — in many of his pro- 
Tcrbial rules and observations — in the little 
rhapsody over the seventh concerto of John 
Field, the gifted and erratic Irish composer 
(page 267), and in the humorous, fanciful in- 
ventiveness of some of the reviews, such as 
those of dance music, at pages 102 and 825, 
where criticism is interwoven with a slight 
narrative. His notices of the flrst published 
works of Rubinstein and Robert Franz, his 
sketches of the performances, and occasionally 
of the personal traits, of some of his friends 
and contemporaries, such as Ernst, Liszt, Cam- 
illa Pleyel, Clara Novello, Niels Gade, Stem- 
dale Bennett, and others, possess more than 
merely historical value, considering the source 
from which they emanate; and musical stu- 
dents will remember that the long analytical 
review of Berlioz*s symphony, ** Episode de la 
vie d^un artiste" (page 228), had the startling 
effect, at the time of its publication in 
Germany, of a revolutionary artistic mani- 
festo. 

But I will no longer detain my readers on the 
threshold ; and now take leave of them, certain 
that all who admire Schumann's rare creative 
genius in his own exquisite art, all who appre- 
ciate his distinction as one of the profoundest 
tone poets of our age, will gladly recognize, in 
this collection of his writings, that the essen- 
tially subjective character of Schumann^s mu- 
sical thought did not exclude variety of talents, 
geniality, and a nobly disinterested perception 
and acknowledgment of the merits of his 
brother artists. 

Fanny Raymond Rittbr. 

New York, April, 1876. 
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The Violin ManafEtctiire in Italy, and 
Iti German Origin. 

An Historical Sketch; by Dr. Edmund 
ScHBBEK. Translated from the German by 
Walter E. Lawson. 

(Goncladed from Page 11.) 

V. 

As regards Kerlino, of whose make a violin — or, 
as some persons who have seen it declare, a viola 
reduced to the size of a violin, bearing the diite 
1449, is still in existence, it is evident, from the in- 
itial letter of his name, which is unknown to the 
Italian lanf;uage, that he is not of Italian descent 
Judging from the root, Kerl, the bearer of the name 
eonld only have been of Breton or German origin. 
But how could he have been transplanted from 
Brittany into Italy ? On the other hand, there ia 
a great probability in favor of the emigration of 
himself or family from Oerraany ; for, at that time, 
the Oerman lnte*roakers gravitated towards North- 
ern Italy, as we observe in other cases. The name 
Gerle, or Kerle. is often met with in Germany. In 
the middle of the 17th century it was borne by a 
celebrated organist.. It is possible that Johannes 
Kerlino, the first of known violin-makers, was a 
member of the family of lute-makers, Gerle, which 
flourished in Nurembourg about the year 1460; and 
that, for the — in Italy — unpronounceable German G, 
a K was substitutedL In the collection of instru- 



ments on nhnxr at the South Kensln^^n Museum, 
in London, In August, 1872, there Were two violins 
benrinj; the name Karlino. with the remark, " Very 
old," hut no date. It is very probable that this 
was the result of an error, as sometimes the a is 
pronounced like e in the Enj^liah lan«^ua<;e. But 
even if this were not the case, the supposition of the 
German nationality of the violin-maker now under 
cAsideratlon must still appear well-foanded, as Karl 
is also a German name» 

This hypothesis takes a more decided form than 
as rcf^rds Kerlino — althou<:;h the most ancient — ^in 
the case of that master who, upon the instruments 
made In Italy, spells his name Duiffoprn^ar, and 
on those manufactured in France, DulffoprujB^ar. 
However enicrmatioal the name may appear in this 
manner of spelling, the solution seems very simple 
when it is written according to German orthogrcphy 
— Tieffsnbrucker.* 

Tieffenbrucker was lontr known by name, throui^h 
a portrait enj^raved in 1512 by Pierre Voeirriot,f 
and Gerher also refers to him {I^etiet TonkunMler- 
UxikoH, 1812), but only as fur as he was enabled by 
the existence of the portrait* Even up to the pres- 
ent time, it has been impossible to ascertain the 
particulars of his life and works. It is only known 
that from Bologna^^the town from which his flrst 
works are dated^he was called to Paris by Francis 
the First, where he lurniphed a number of instru- 
ments for the royal orchestra ; and that, later, he 
settled in Lyons. 

Until quite lately his only known productions 
consisted of lutes and violas, but at the present 
time more and more violins of his make are gradu- 
ally brought to light, placing beyond dispute his 
itnportance in creating an epoch of violin manufac- 
ture in Italy. Some have been found in St. Peters- 
burg, Brussels, Bologna, London, Bucharest, and in 
several towns on the Rhine. Two of his yiolins, 
the property of Mr. Niederheitmann, of Aiz la Chap- 
elle, were for a considerable time on view at the 
Vienna Exhibition. I here give some inscriptions 
from violins that are known to me : Gasparo Duiff*- 
opruggar Bonnonlensis, Anno 1511 (the oldest), and 
1517 (the latest). The violin which was formerly 
to be se^n in Brussels bore the date 1639. From a 
bass viol the following label is quoted : " Gaspar 
Duiffoprugcar A la Coste Sainct Sebastien A Lyon." 
A lute of the Lyons period, which I met with at the 
Neustift monastery, Dore the simple signature : Du- 
iffoprugcar i Lyon.** 

This is not the place to enter into technical de- 
tails ; but, judging from the few specimens which I 
myself have met with, and from the description of 
others, ii seems really a matter for astonishment 
that he should have done so much, especially when 
we take the period into confiideration, and regard 
either the pleasing form, the convenience of per- 
formance, the design of the separate parts, the care- 
ful choice of wood, the exquisite workmanship, or 
the beautiful varnish. Even the principles of the 
flat (flache) model, the adoption of which has added 
so much to the reputation of Stradinarius, were 
present in his instruments. In the case of well pre- 
served instruments of his make, the tone is remark- 
able for grandeur and sonorousness. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that Tieffenbrucker is not to 
be judged by a single specimen ; for we perceive in 
the varying forms and details that he — like Stradi- 
narius, during his first period— spent considerable 
time in experiment. 

A great peculiarity of his instruments consists in 
the external decoration. The neck sometimes ends 
in the ordinary scroll form, sometimes it takes that 
of a salamander (emblem of Francis I.), sometimes 
that of a man*s head — occasionally a representation 
of his own, in which thoughtful ness and energy may 
be traced. The breasts are generally ornamented 
with coats of arms in colors, or regal crowns exe- 

• As an addition to the orthof^'s^P^ioa^ evidenoe of- 
fered by Dr. Schebek, it may be remarked, thnt the col- 
lection of musicaiinscniments in the South Kensinfrton 
Museum includes a lute by a certain Masnus 7W«a- 
bntdUr, and also the photograph of a violin manufact- 
ured by Caaparo Duifoprugc-Br, presumably the father of 
the fore-mentioned.— w. B. L. 

t In Mendel's Mu9ikali9etU9 Oonveraatient Lexikon, now 
In process of publication, we read— "Gaspard Dulffopnifc- 
car, one of the most celebrated lute and string instru- 
ment manufacturers of the 16th century, was born in the 
Italian Tvrol, In 1614. After having travelled considera- 
bly, he lived for a time in Bologna and Paris, but event- 
ually settled in Lyons." 

On comparing dates, the reader will immediately be- 
come aware that an error has crept into this stotement; 
for, whi-reas. Dr. Scbebek speaks of violins of Tieflen- 
brucker's manufacture of the year 1611, his birth is here, 
curiously enough, fixed in 1614. No doubt can arise as 
to identity, while there is such a coincidence in other r»- 
speots.— W. B. L. 



cnted in gold ; the backs, either with views or plan^ 
of towns (for Instance, Rome or Paris), In inlaid 
wood work, or with oil-paintings (the Madonna or 
other holy persons); and for this purpose he chose 
real art works for his patterns— the noly Luke or 
the holy John after Raphael, and the Madonna after 
Coregirio or Andrea del Sarto— the latter it is be- 
lieved by the master himself. The beads round the 
edge are sometimes either singly or doubly Inlaid, 
with or without arabesque-like figuring, and the 
sides of such instruments are often ornamented in a 
similar manner, or with devices la burnished gold ; 
the following thoughtful motto being frequently 
met with, though occasionally with omission of the 
flrst verse : 

*< Viva fnl in svlvis, sum dnra oedsa secnri. 
Dum vixi tacui; mortua dulce oano."* 

After Kaspcr Tieffenbrucker there still lived, as 
makers of lutes in Italy, Leonard, Wendelin, and 
Maflrnns, members of the same family — the latter, 
until the beginning of the 17th century. Like oth- 
er members of the trade, they. In all probability, 
aUo busied themselves in the manufacture of violas ; 
hut only one instrument of the kind is known to me, 
and that was made by Wendelin, and ia to be seen 
in the Modena Museum, in Vienna. 

To render apparent the influence which the above- 
mentioned masters, and possibly others, of German 
descent, have exerted in the foundation of the clas- 
sical violin manufacture in Italy, as also to show the 
technical development of this manufacture from one 
school and one master to the o^her, it would re- 

auiro, as I have already observed, a collection of the 
ispersed material in a certain place, and for a cer- 
tain length of time; and also a revival of the sub- 
ject by the mo4t learned men of all participating 
circles. We might then look forward to results 
such as have been already achieved in other prov- 
inces by means of special exhibitions. 

From the slight historical sketch which I have 
here attempted to give, the reader will draw a con- 
viction of the once honorable position which the 
Germans held in this branch of art, At the present 
day the prospect is not so pleasing. In the produc- 
tion of quantity the Germans are undoubtedly in 
advance of all nations, not excepting the French, 
hut as regards the higher violin manufacture, they 
have not— with certain exceptions — made them- 
selves in the least conspicuous ; they rank, in this 
respect, not only beneath the French, hut also below 
the Ensrlish, by which nations the good method is 
followed, at least by a few — for instance, by the 
family Lupot-Gand, of Paris, for nearly a hundred 
years. 

In the art industries, in the strict sense of the 
words, noticeable endeavors have been made of late 
3*ears by Austria and Germany to reach again the 
position occupied by them a hundred years ago. 
Shall we not, then, in the violin manufacture, 
which, as regards object and labor, deserves to be 
ranked with the art inJustries, endeavor to follow 
the example of our forefathers ? 

* I lived in the forest, and was killed by the hard axe. 
Living, I was silent; dead, I sing sweetly. 

■ ♦ ■ 



Death of Petrella^ the Composer. 

RoMC, Italy. April 19, 1877. — ^The news of poor 
Enrico Petrella's death you received last week by 
the Italian telegram. The Marchess d'Arcais de- 
votes the whole of his Appendice ia the 16th of April 
number of the Opinione to this popular comprmer. 
It is an interesting article, and will be a valuable 
one forty or fifty years from now, when some art 
student or musical biographer \s hunting up ac- 
counts of PetrolIa*s life, as has lately been done in 
Italy, especially in Perugia, about Morlacehi, for 
Petrella's fame is not likely to last longer than that 
of the Peruginesque composer. Potrella wa^ not a 
Verdi, nor a Wagner, but as D*Arcais says, Petrel- 
la's music has its own chsracter. In this day, when 
all Italian composers imitate either the one or the 
Other of those leading com pose. -s, Petrella showed 
in his oornpositions that he had his own mode of 
feeling and expression ; his operas have their own 
individuality. Unluckily, Petrella began to write, 
and met with great success, before he had studied 
very profoundly. He possessed the gift of music, 
and had ^eat originality. Inspiration in art is a 
great deal, but nowadays, especial I v, it must be re- 
inforced by doctrine. The increising musical cult- 
ure of the public requires that composers should 
have something besides '* the God-given.** Petrella 
admitted this, and he did that which few artists or 
composers are apt to do, set himself hard to work 
at musical studies even after he had acquired hU 
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repatatLoB, *nd the eCFvct ol hts ippllcaitloa cin b« 
tea In hit later works. Every one Hfa lie wu 
ilnnUrlT ft«> tmm Mlf- oonc«lt >nil min slnry. *• 
■1i« Irnm envT. H' mnit hive hid ■ l.irrly 
Ob hli death bed, BlthouKh in the citrem- 
« of porertf. th« nnlf word* ob hi) Upi were 
erateFgl oneik Klod, Inxlng. thankro) wonlj to hU 
MeBda, to the people of Oeaoa, who did eTerythlng 
fbt him : to hii toWD«p«oplg, the N«*L>o)it>ar, who 
were eqnallj Und; to every one. Nut one word 
of hltlATBau, of reproach, of weak lamenting. He 
mat hU death like a Chriitlan and a KCntleman. 

Petrella's opera bonnto, Pmatttiev. which is 
ptacml bealde the Baritr ef StnlU by hi) admlrera. 
!■ fall or good hnnior and fan. Iohi. however, I 
like the beat, and It ia one of the mnat popular oF 
hla operaa. It haa an nnnaaally Rood libretto, too. 
Peraiilnl ia the author ifarro Viteimli, Autdio di 
Ltida. Dwo 4i Stilla. CoiUata SAmidfi. /Vomrtii 
Spta. Mmfrtio and Qmam-i Ji yapolihM a firm 
place on the lUliaa sUge. When he died he wai 
■Bgaged on two operas that were ordered — Kami, 
by the Caia Laeea, and Salambo, by the Caaa Rlcor- 
lo. The lait la hardly begun. 

We hear of large iDms of moBey reoelved by ar- 
tlata, cornpoeera aad authora, bat lu>« seldom do we 
hear of an artist or author dying rich ; nor ta it bn- 
w the; are alwaya Improvident. People for^fet 
that whpB a large sum cornea It is to pay (or the 
work Ol two ur three or more years ; that frequent- 
ly part of the iDonaj has been alrrady ipent in ad- 
vance. Eterv friend of PetrtlU 1 know, tells me 
he waa Dot a thriAlesa man : liberal, eenenma, open 
banded, yes, bat not a spendthrift. He almplf had 
BO capital bnt hit braias ; hit tcaina came in irroen- 
larly and behiod-hand for his needs. Thua he lived 
simply and eomfbrtublj part of the time, bat died 
poor, miserably poor. As iH»n aa Qenna, and Na- 
ples, and Italy and the Kinic. heard of Petrella's 
« lllneaa and povrrty. all hands were full of 
y for hla htip. and all the jonrnala called on 
.^orernmant to do aomething for the man whose 
woriis are ao honor tu hi* eounlry. Great or anc- 
ceaaful Kenerals have received in all ages the gener- 
ona. lavish glftaofpeoplea and sovereigns ; butirreat 
artisla. whoae labor* are much more bencGrisl and 
hnmanlilng. have often been left to die in misery. 

Aa I have already aaid, Petrella was net waslcfiil, 
bnt H aimpiy took titry soldo he made to support 
htmaelfaDd Family. IV A reals tells of the almwtin- 
taatile joy relrella diaplayed when, alter a lon^ pe- 

debt, be received a handsome sum of money For the 
opera CoiUetta dAmalJl, He Immediately orden^d 
a Ininrloiu dinner at the Hotel della Ligiiria, Tu- 
rin, and reBted a villa Ib the eonntry fir his sam- 
was the Client of hla extra v- 
. was eiceasirely food natiired and 
While he was enjoying this not- 
able nUngiahm, an Imprmarlo nf a little theatre at 
Tnrln, Unsella by name, wlahad to pnt una of Pe- 
trella'a operas on his sUge, jS7nu di Thtoti. Of 
course he had to have the maeatruV coBsrBt. but had 



ikthel 

that when llBarlla canM to the villa he "shonld Bnt 
be admitted. Huiella knaw that If he conld only 
galB sight of Petrella ha would be sore to accom- 
plish hit end. So he disguised himself aa a beggar 
and placed himself directly in the road that Petrel- 
la louk daily for his aFterBuon walk. A< sonn as 
Petrella appeared, Unsella, in dirty rairs. went down 
on hi* knees In the mud and critd uut in the trne 
beggar's whine. " Ah, tnantro, moBdro, aWnxfa pidd 
da RM /- (Ah, master, Uke pity on as 1) Of coarse 
Petrella waa eoaqncreil. ha (ave the required con. 
aeat, aad Stna di Tetita waa SDBg at the tittle 
TuriB theatre wiihost coaling the Impresario a 

Petrella, though kind and good-hearted, generous 
tad even genile. waa apt to be qoick tempered, and 
to fly into a rage l>r a mere nothing, bat these ftaah- 
Bed a* swiftly as they came. D'Arcait tells 
using Incident : One day the composer went 
one of these bursts of pasincin ; he sculded, 
gettieulated, "grew exasperated with hisown srgn. 
-lunts," as the traditionary Irishmsn in the old slo- 
«rr. He seiird a glafs and dashed it into atoms. 
1 the very height of his fury he went lo the piano. 
he aeit thing Ihey IwikL-d lor was to are the fine 
istrnment a rala. brokrn lato piece*. To the sar- 

retted his hands gentlj un the key-board, played a 
iioniea, and, after improvising a while, in a 
;oud humor, he said, sniilingly : 
•St I have fiinnd the end oF the duetto fur 






Handel and Eaydn BooiBtj. 



was held last e 
Mr, C. C. Perk 
tendance. Aft 



ig of the Haitdel and Rs^dn ftncletr 
K<B Bumslead hall, the pnsldwt, 
I the cbslr. There was a good at- 



innal report ws* read. This slated that tbe ol 
nt shooed ■ bnlanre of tM.13. bat Ibere was 
ig debt of nam. rrarlngUia pait rear (lilt wi 



'■ JoahOB "— paid all 



br wbkh tlM dsbl waa wiped 

otatortot-" Tbe Heaslab" i 

their eipenies. and left enoB)^ over to sw( 

on hand to f U3.H, with which the aeeonat lor tbs rear 

ekiees. The expenses rot ■• Tbe McHlah " wen tlNM.n. 

ot wblch tsa waa for solnlsU, and tbe receipts (MM. 

The patfonnanee of '■Joshua" coal tlU* n, of wblcb 

•T$a was for aololsts, and the receipts were $tm. Tba 

report was accepted «Dd placed on file, attar a IlUle 

crurablt br Xr. John A. Kowell at the price paid tn ibe 

Kule ball aocletT tor imt. 

Tbe llbrarUa's report was read, acoepied aad placed 
on ate. 

. Hs tald the 



snce was Ibiee hundrsd aid eighty. Few societies. Mr. 
Perkins sild, can hoaat of membera more loral than nan. 
He alladed qnlie e1oqneDt];r to the Influence of muilc In 
promoting fratomllj among lis dsrotcet. Kiprcsslng 
his dlsHBt fiom tbe Idea that because eniotloDs eiclied 
bf moslo so soon pass away lbs moral effect must be 
traasltor?. b* said that as Ibe waura ot the ITIle qnlcfclj 
aobslde atler an overflaw. bnl leave a deposit which en- 
ricbea Ibe soil tor rear* after, so Die emoUonseidtrd by 
Biasic, thoaghqalcklrtabsldlng.lenBteB with kindlier 
feelings, deeper eon vlctlona. sad a warmer bnro of coan- 
ti7. Tbe Handel and HajdnSoctetj was ibBs ■ power- 
ral Influenca for good In tbe communltj. The «nb}ect 
of tbe coming pertonnaace of " Elijah " In Ibe Taber- 
nacle waa Introdoeed with the remark that the soclctf 
was aboat to lake a new departDre.-that far the llrst 
time Ave thousand people would be enabled to hear tbe 
beat muBle at prtcea whk 
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-ealdeni— George H. ChlchcrlnE. 



Secretary^ A- Park) 



Tbit Is Ibe regular Hckei. excepting Mr. Randlstt, wbo 
rss chosen In plaee of W. O. Perkins. 

Tbe nineteenth of the bv-Uws was amended bj tbe ad- 
llllonof Ibe rnllowlBg; '-The board of govemnwnl mar, 
twd to aing. suspend ftom partldpatkin In that r«i- 
or anv rause Incapable of singing tbe mnalc to be per- 
racd unttl Toeadar evening, June 



-AdKTtiKT, JTay 3*. 



e fesi 






llslened to 
■ mon.ap- 
ul little of 



portions of tbe work perfonned ; on 
1 wandeifullr rresb, BueDt. Insptr! 
evBLln£. It also abounds In gnee. 



gsnnlne saipriae to those who sntaitaln tbe common er- 
ror that Bach never cundascends to sloop to anjthlng 
mon taaeta'. than a fugae. It the tertlvaJ bad dona 
nothing more Ibid brought Ihia mastetplece Into notice 
bere. It world have dona enongh lo merit Ibe lasting 
gratllade of the musical commnnltr- We cannot esler 
Into a detailed deacrlptlon of tikewarb,asd can tuerely 

massive and imposing grandeor of tbe chorals, tbe 
susve grace of th* air, ' Haau, ye ibppherda," and 
Strang dramatlesotoring of the whole. Mr. W. J.IThieb 
sang ths tenor aolca wttb all of hts naoal lenderaeaa and 
with nwre than his usual die, and woD for blmaelf de- 
terred and dtserimhiatlng applaase forthebeaDiy of bis 
singing In Etae trying branira toward tbe cloas of bla 
principal alt. Mr. J. F. Wlneh did ample Joattce lo ttaa 
baas aoliM, Ihoagh we could have witbeil for something 
more of Are In his fist air. MlesTbarsbjacqnltled htr- 
aeir admirably In Iba IKtIS she had lo do, snif Mis> Catr 
aanjt 'be Slsmher snng, " Sleep, my bdaved." wlib an- 
perb feeling, dvpit* tbe terapotary CDnfuslan at tbs 
clean of Ibe second part, canted bv a momenEBty Inat- 

ly good, remarkably BO tor a Hratperfomanoe. The that 
Imptesidon made bj the (Watorlo will iDson It a wdoomo 
and a frequent Teheajlng, 

WAonaa Jma wn Mcsb.— ■• The genntne Mnsa are 
ebaau;— cbaata,prJiaardla],pR>nd. Tbsy dsMsa tof l«t 
arts I each gives berssit aloae, tbey borrow notfromans 
anoElter. Wbal will yoa say, tbeo, ot a painter who 
would beigbten the sflect ol his pictnies by a Bengal 
ItghtT Of a Fbldlas wbo tboaU exblUt Ma flgona to 
tbe BouadotmailcT And here? Knsic In union wltb 
Bcene-pahiting, ballet, pyrotschnlcs I And this etfwKt. 
rifced out In all Imaginable fripperj, calls benelf tbs 
Oemsn (the H*f Vrmtmiu) Muael— look yon,li makes 
me madi" ITe borrow thlstrotn Herr Pappeit's "Wag- 
ner Lexicon," or "IHcUooary ot Impollleneta." Many 
ot the shsrpand pltby tsntenceswhiofa be baa Strang to- 
fMhcT alphabetically In It, an equally tme and bll Ibe 
oall upon the bead. 



lusical Cffrrtsponbtntt. 
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rapidly drawing to a close, a brief resumt of what 
has been dons in Milwaukoo may perhapa prove of 
some interest tn ths reaiters of the Joumat. The 
greater port of the winter brought few musical at. 
tractions, owing to the hard times of the past three 
or (our ywrs having maturially reduced the Dom. 
ber of travelling artistic organluliuns, and up to 
the end of Febmary an nnusual dulncM prevailed. 
The Minienl Society, hb Institotiim which has bean 
in existence upward of twenty-Bve yeara, and of 
which Milvrankee is justly proud, has givoB two 
rrgiiinr aad two extra concarta, tngethcr with three 
or Four soirees, the latter bringing light pro- 
grammes, all under the direction of Mr. Eugene 
Lorning, a n alive of Uilwaukee, who gradnatad > 
few years ago From the Lelp>ic Cantervatory. Tbe 
pnigrammes of the regular concerts brooght a DDm- 
ber ofclaislcat selections, SDcb as the Fidslio over- 
ture in E. and porlinus of Bjmphonlea, performed 
by the Society's orchestra. The principal soliJsts 
were: Mrs. J. R Walker, a Sopraao of mom than 
ordiBsry vocsl resources, and SB artist in everj 
seose ol the term. Sho has been s reaiitent of Uil- 
waukee for some ysats, aud I* bow sagagod ia 
teaching ringing. Mlaa LIna AllatA, of Detroit, 
sang twice, sod mails a very fai-orable imptcesioo. 
Giistave Bsch, the young violinist, petformed a vi- 
olin anio at one of the concerts ; and on another oe- 
eai-ion the Plaale from the Ist act of Wagner's 
Lohtxgrin was performed by the Society's forces, 
viKfll and insi to mental ,--CoL Jacobs (tenor) aa Lo- 
hengrin. The Society alto gavo a oonccrt ob tbe 
»ath BBBlversary of the death of Beethoven, per. 
forming the Haas la C in Immanuel Chnreb. 

The Euphemla Society, a private organixatioD, 
n-der tbe mualcal direction of Mr. Julius Klaoaer, 
a sou of Prof. Klauser, of FarmlagloB Cd1(«e, haa 
given a series of dassiol e racerto at the resIdeBca 
of members, with Mr. A. O. Boiiden, the youag blr- 
itone, amoi% the prioripal vocal attractiona. The 
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iMt entertainment broiififht Beethoven's Sr<nea sym- 
phony for four hands on a grand piano, performed 
by Messrs. Oampert and Dodge, and a movement of 
Beethoven's violin concerto, by Mr. Hardege, all 
gradnates of Leipsic. 

Mme. Essipoff and her company gave a brilliant 
concert in February to a large audience, and re- 
ceived an enthusiastic welcome. Her programme 
was not as classical as I had hoped, Beethoven's 
Moonlight Sonata being followed by a number of 
smaller compositions by other masters. Her per- 
formance was characterised by a magnificent tech- 
nique and intense, poetic feeling, something akin to 
Rablnstein. 

Miss Emma Abbott favored us with a concert in 
April, and had a full house, everybody being anx- 
ious to see and hear the young artist, who sang 
here a number of times some years ago when a res- 
ident of this city. She made a favorable impression , 
notwithstanding the fact that her voice is somewhat 
uneven, aud she will undoubtedly be one of the 
principal attractions of the concert room for some 
time to come. Signori Brignoli and Ferranti shared 
the honors of the evening with Miss Abbott. Ole 
Bull had the kindness to remember us with one of 
his "positively farewell" concerts. His playing was 
a sad disappointment to those who heard him a few 
years ago, though his Scandinavian compatriots, 
who comprised a good- share of the audience, were 
enthusiastic enough. Ole Bull was assisted by Miss 
Thursby, a magnificent Soprano, who was really the 
principal attraction of the evening, Mr. Tom Karl, 
the Tenor, Mile. Martines, Contralto, and Mr. Lieb- 
ling, pianist, recently from Berlin. 

Theo. Thomas and Miss Cary appeared before a 
crowded house, with a magnificent programme. 
The grand orchestra had not favored us with a call 
for several years, and received an enthusiastic wel- 
come. 

But the greatest atli action of the season centred 
in the concerts of Miss Julia Rlv6, the young pi- 
aniste from Cincinnati, who gave two entertain- 
ments here, in February, and April. About three 
years ago I saw notices of her playing in one of the 
Oewandhans concerts in Leipzig, (I think it was in 
the Nw4 Z&iUekri/t, and it paid her a very high 
compliment), but I never heard her until this sea- 
son, when she appeared for the first time. Miss 
Rivi undoubtedly has a brilliant future before her, 
and though the youngest of the great pianists who 
have visited us, will have a world-wide reputation. 
Personally she is the most modest and unassuming 
artist I have ever seen, but the fire of genius barns 
brightly within her and hc^ performances here 
were of the highest order. Here first concert was 
aot well attended, owing to insuiBcient announce- 
ment and unfavorable weather. The second concert 
met with more liberal encouragement, though the 
political election held on that day had an unfavora- 
ble effect on the attendance. On this occasion. Miss 
RIvi was assisted by Miss Annie Louise Cary. who 
sang "O don fatale* from 'Verdrs Don Carlot, 
" Sing, smile, slumber," by Oonnod, and a ballad, 
" It was a Dream," by Cowan, diss Cary was of 
course enthusiastically applauded, and compelled to 
supplement her programme numbers with two ad- 
ditional pieces. But Miss Riv^ carried off the hon • 
ors of the evening by her unprecedented perform- 
ance of two entire Concertos, the Beethoven C min- 
or, with Reineclre*s Cadensa, and the LIsst £ flat 
(Mr. Liebling of Chicago playing the orchestral 
parts on a second piano) ; the former especially was 
given with a chasteness of expression and pure de- 
votion to the compoeer, which established her at 
once In the fSsvor of the audience. Miss Rive also 
played the Tausig arrangement of Che Strauss Walts : 

" Man lobt nur einmal in der Welt," and Lisst*s sec- 
ond Hnngaiian Rhapsody, the latter in response to 



a tumultuous encore. I have never heard the lat- 
ter composition played so effectively. I hope she 
may be induced to give us some piano recitals dur- 
ing the coming season, though that Is exceedingly 
doubtful Miss Rivi has received a flattering offer 
of an engagement to play in Paris during the com- 
ing winter, and if she accepts, that puts an end to 
her concerts in this country for the time being. 
She gave three recitals In Cleveland last week, and 
may go to California for a short season early in 

June. 

Fba Diavolo. 

Cbioaoo, Mat 81. Last Thursday evening the 
Beethoven Society, under the direction of Carl 
Wolfsohn, gave a performance of Hoffmann's " Leg- 
end of the Fsir Melusina." The accompaniment 
was by piano-forte, only, extremely well played by 
Miss Agnes Ingersol. The solos were taken by 
Mrs. Thurston, Mrs. Frank Hall,' Mr. Jas. Oill, and 
Mr. Martin. All except the last named did well ; 
while Mr. Gill (who is a fine singer and teacher) 
showed htmself an artist, although unfortunately 
his voice is hardly heavy enough for McCormick 
Hall. The Chorus numbered about a hundred and 
fifty, and on the whole sang not badly, better, I 
should say, than on the previous occasions this 
year. Still it was very far from finished chorus 
singing, and is not to be compared with the stand- 
ard of excelUnoe set up by the Apollo Club. Sev- 
eral members of the society have taken violent ex- 
ceptions to my criticisms on their style of perform- 
ance; on the other hand a number of the more 
intelligent ones have fully admitted the justice of 
my comments. The truth is the rehearsals are at 
fault. The chorus contains quite a number of un- 
suitable singers, and the discipline is very lax, es- 
pecially in the matter of attendance at rehearsals. 
For this reason the enthusiasm of the good ones is 
cxhsusted in the effort to make the bad ones sing 
well by Hneou9ciou9 ab9orpHon, 

As I have already intimated in former letters, 
some of the Beethoven Society set up the defense 
that it in the mission of their si>ciety to interpret 
new works ; and that, unlike the Apollo Club, they 
do not spetfd their time in the study of piauitnmo 
and mere effects. Hence they point with pride to 
the fact of their having given during the present 
season four works : Rheinberger's " Toggenburg," 
Oade's "Comala," Verdi's Msnzoni Requiem, and 
now Hoffmann's " Melusina." But when they look 
over the list for the year, they will discover, I think, 
thst the Apollo society has g^ven quite as much 
music of the larger kind, and a good deal of the 
smaller besides, and in all of it has held the chorus 
up to a standard of excellence as much superior to 
their work as the playing of the consummately 
graceful artiste Mme. Essipoff is to that of ordinary 
piano-teachers. I would not say this were it not 
for the sake of pointing the moral of it all, which 
lies simply in the determfnation of the Apollo con- 
ductor to secure good results, and In the discipline 
of the society, which enforces attendance at rehear- 
sals and especially sub-rehearsals. 

Mr. Wolfsohn is engaged in a series of historical 
piano recitals, of which the seventh and last of the 
present season occurs next Saturday, June 2d. This 
one Is devoted to Beethoven, and will include some 
Bagatelles, a Fantasie, and the three sonatas, op. 7, 
op. 57, and op. 111. The recital last week was de- 
voted to Schubert, and brought the following : 

Sonata in A minor. 

Impromptu In A flat. 

Moment Musical In O. 

Impromptu in B flat, (air and variations). 

Blegle in B. 

Fantasie in C m«Jor. 

Mr. Wolfsohn deprecates criticism on the style of 

his playing, and takes to himself the intention of 



interpreting — desiring to be appreciated for his 
good ifitentlons; and this appreciation I hereby 
tender him. 

I scarcely know whether the cause of music has 
been advanced in Chicago by the remarkable eleva- 
tion of the standard of piano playing which has ta* 
ken place within a few years here. Several, who 
cut quite a swell as solo pianists here a few years 
ago, are now left far behind. We have, however, 
one pianist, Mr. Emil Liebling, who In point of 
technique and artistic ability is to be ranked very 
high. Only a day or two ago he played Chopin's 
second Concerto (the one in F minor) as an illustra- 
tion in connection with Mr. Mathews' lecture on 
" Chopin, Schumann, and Wagner." The accom- 
paniment was on the organ by Mr. Eddy. This 
beautiful work went delightfully, and Mr. Liebling's 
p laying seemed to me thoroughly artistic. I did 
not find then the coldness I have before accused him 
of. Equally well were played the Schumann 
pieces which occurred In the same programme : 

* Novellette in B minor, 
Vogel sis ProphAte, 
Tranmeswirren. 

Mr. Liebling always plays without notes, and on 
this occssion appsrently with perfect accuracy. 

Mr. Eddy's organ recitals continue, and the pro- 
grammes are as fine as ever, and as well played — 
which is saying all I could possibly say in praise of 
them. 

The Apollo Club have a festival next week, June 
5, 6, and 7, on rather a smaller scale than that of 
your Handel and Haydn, but still far beyond any- 
thing we have had here before. The chorus num- 
bers about five hundred. The choral numbers will 
Inclnde-Gounod's " By Babylon's wave," Sullivan's 
"On Sea and Shore," part of Glnck's "Orpheus,*' 
the first part of Mendelssohn's " St^ Paul," and the 
most of ** Israel in Egypt." The soloists are : Mrs. 
H. M. Smith, Miss Annie Louise Cary, Mr. Winch, 
and Mr. Myron Whitney. The orchestra is to be 
that of Theodore Thomas. I have no doubt the 
quality of the performance will be fiilly equal to 
anything ever done in America. But we shall see. 

Dee FBirscHUKTZ. 



Lkipzig, Mat 11. I enclose a translation of an article 
which lately appeared in one of our Leipzig papers, 
which I thought might be interesting to your musical 
readers. 

After the well deserved and great success of the Impe- 
rial Opera singer, Madame Maris Wilt, on the Leipslg 
stage, we take from the AUgemehun Modeiutttung the 
following biographical information, received from the 
pen of the Countess Bofemia Ballestrem >-Marie Wilt 
was bom in Vienna, her parents, who were poor, died 
whilst she was still very young. The sister of Baron 
Pratobevera, Mme. Fanny Premier, adopted the child* 
and with a motherly interest, carefully educated her. 
Marie eariy developed a love for music, and Mme. Pre- 
mier placed her under the instruotlon of the Piano-mas- 
ter " Lens ** in Vienna; she also began to sing children's 
ballads with expression and marked talent. At the age 
of fifteen she was a ready and thoroughly artistic pianist. 
Her voice, which was already powerful and beautifully 
dear, promised to be of extraordinary eompass ; and* in 
order to be certain of the quality of it, Mme. Premier 
had it tested by a siuging master of reputation, but his 
opinion was not encouraging. 

Boon after Marie Premier married a building eontract- 
or, Frans Wilt who through tlie exeellenoe of his work- 
manship, had made a name for himself. Notwithstand- 
ing her family were decidedly opposed to a slnger*s 
career, and a weakness of the lungs prevented her for a 
time from using her voice, still Marie Wilt, following her 
Irresistible inclination. Joined the singing society con- 
ducted by Johann Herbeek«-and as a member of it 
appeared for the Urst time before the public in the part 
of '* Jemima ** in SchnberfS ZoaariM with great success. 
The Professor of the Vienna Conservatory, Dr Oins- 
baoher, at that time, gave especial attention to her culti- 
vation for concert-singing, and in 1864 she sang In a 
concert with I>esir6 Artot, who was so charmed with her 
beantif nl voice, that she warmly urged ber to devote her 
talents to the stage. This recommendation of the cde- 
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bimtod artisl vu forJHma. Witt the" B«»«nie".ihM op- 
ened wide to her (he dooie of the Operft. ObMades tnn 
oTercome, eroijthliB; yielded tbeii lo the Bole patpoM of 
peifeetlng hertalf Tor the i^eTAtlc BUff«. 

Alremdyln tuiiha wu>a rirulnDced, that thTDDsta 
thau>iBtaiiceoribeCouDte9B"9ebUnfeld" uid the, M 
that Ume, celebreled actrrH Henmann ud the pree- 
(HI " CDltnB minister " I>r. Sehtniyer, ah* sppeBrcd In 
OrMl for the flrat line «■ Donna Anna In Don Am, wlUl 
tremendoni aacceaa. Fnim this time on her tira hia 
been ■'■chalnof trinmpba»"herBtarsrew]abrl£baieaa, 
and the name of Marie Wilt vaa aounded acroti the aev 
She appeand In Berlin and London and rccelTed the 
nio*tbnl11anto(terBof BngagemenUforKngland.Fnnse, 
Spkin, Italy and America. Afterwarda ehi appMred in 
Venice eight tlmea In JVomnicreaUnK the greaieat ei- 
cHement. Flnmlly In Vienna ahe aang as "goeat" In 
nvni'im the Tole of " Leonora," which led tn het per- 
nanent engtinment at the O rand Imperial Opera honaa. 
TbU took pikoe Id IM1 and since ibit time Haria Wilt 
fau been tbe " Ptima donna uaoluta " tl the Vienna op- 

Hotonlrln opera ia ihe nnanrpaswd.bnt hia prored 
beneU an eicerient CDDcert alnicer. and one who la at- 
wafa rreeted with tbe greatest enttanaUam. Her reper- 
toire la larfcr than tbat of anr other Ilnicer In Europe, 
CoDaUtIng of: Norma, Lneietia BorKlk, Leonore, In TVv*- 
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Jaan, Q<iefa o( the tligbl In Jfofffc FMi. Countn^' iii uH 
Jiarria^r nf FIfftvo, Orlrtld In LoHmffrln. Vftlrnrmr <[■({ 
Mar)[8tettiB In the /Jugumol: Btrtbi In ihe }V:j.\,li 

/Ha(.&,E(ilBntlnBaBdBut)i»nthelB Webi'r'a Kurvn-nM 

lleelnCtotfrtii'iufc. Reiiiln Oh. 

Efliu.Ophenain Bandtt.WAx in 
b>lTe cTHild only he poealble fi>i 
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hlng Q, each natelhomnf biy culllvnt, .| 
tn be deleeted Intbenerfectlon of rni < 
er. InaddlHnnEnherflnletaedalncii'C. M 
la the hlicbiist order or dramatic eiti-m 
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Fourth Trieiumtl Festival of the Handet 
and Hayda Society. 

(Concladed Irom Page n.) 
We were ititerrapted <n the midst of our de- 
scription of the third concert. Id spealiin? of Bach'n 
Clirisimea Orntorto. We epohe of the Ideal beant; 
oflhe /Womfc BDd the openine recitatives in the 
Second Part. Hers occnrred Miss Thd«8hi's only 
participation In this work, the lingla page of the 
annoarcement b; the ADg«l: "Be not afraid,' of 
which her delivery was moat pore and brilliant. 
The wonderful Tenor Aria; "Haate, ye Sliepherds," 
»o tender, yet so eitremelj difficult, and florid in 
the lalter portion, received a tasteful, highly tin. 
iahed, ferrent rendering from Mr. W. J. WiKca ; 
this waa the moat arduous last for any solo ainger, 
Beantifullj soft and barp-like sonnded the accom- 
paDiment to tlie Baaa recitative (well declaimed by 
Mr. J. F. Wikch) eihortiog all to sing "with one 
accord, braide that cradle holy." And then the cra- 
dle song of the mother: "Sleep, my beloved," the 
loveliest melody of that kind ever Invented, and 
wrought oat with most perfect art I Hlas CAav'a 
voice and singing were enUrely worthy of it; 
chaste and deep in feeling, and [aulllcsa save in a 
single slip at the end of the second part through 
momentary inattention to the score. The sablims 
choraa: " Glory to God,* woDderfnlly elaborate aa it 
la, and so involved, in the independent movementof 
each voice part and InatrameDt. was qoite eSeollve- 
1y given by the great chrar and produced a marked 
impressioD. It mast b« heard again aod again to 
appreciate a tithe of all ils beauty and ita graiidear; 
^ey are ioexhauaUble. This choroa formed the ex- 



citing Ulmax of the tvork. Then for a calm and 
peaceful close, the return of the Choral, which haa 
been heard twire before, b:it now in a new rhythm, 
the IZ-B of the Fatbrrale, whose lovely aecond 
theme ia brought In after every line, waa jiist the 
most exquisite and perfect thing that ear and soul 

Mr. Winch never soDg with more feellngr and re. 
finement than In the rrcltetlve and Air from Jtp/i- 
iha. MisB Thursby had fair Held for her bright 
tones and her brilliant flnrid execution Id the Air 
from Coata'a Eti ,- " I will extol thee," and waa im- 
menaely applauded. 

Slngera and andience were wrought up to the 
highest pitch of eDthualaam by Hr. Parker's " Ita- 
ilempUon Hymn,' It was the sensation nf the Fes- 
tival It was song perfectly, chorus and orchestra 
■ioing their best out af a hearty aympnthy and re- 
rpect for the compoaer. The Alto Bolo was admira- 
bly aung by Mlas Gary, and then we will let 

oar friend of the Courier cteecrlba the acens that 
followed : 

After Mlaa Caty hod eurtaled hsr aoknowiedpnenta of 
ipplaaae, crtea of " rark»r, Purliei 

ntlyrath. 
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WBB seen alrtdlnE down the aide alale, 
faia. bearine down upon Mr. Parker'a ae 
impotBlMe, and the Buecesafal ce 






■tage. from whe: 



'a desk on the 
imldcbeenand 



ladles of the cboiua flatteHnK Ihelr 
bandkercblefa af It the glpia] tuul been clvon by in slec- 
trlo battery, Mr. Parker may be prond of harins writ- 
ten one of the bfiet choral fuf^ed movementa (" Artthon 

that contemporary compoBlHODi ean boaat of. The 
Ingued Choi 



onBlyell 



lie. Is I 



le Is no mean triumph, Thecom- 
Lmlrably written, and ahowa at 



We too congratulate and Bay Amen I The aub- 
ject ofthat fogne, by the way, (it le no dleparags- 
raent to aay It), la atriklngly like the opening of 
MeLdelssobn'a Prelude and Fugue in E minor. Ths 
unity and consistency of Mr, Parker's ectire compo- 
sition, ai well aa its general euphony, rich harmo- 
ny end even Sow, ensured Ita good impreaslon — Mr, 
J. F. Winch's noble voice and power were rather 
wasted on the UDintereating Air by Sullivan. 

Hiller'a " Song of Victory," ImposiDg, grandioae 
in plan. Id ita elaborate structure and employment 
of all modern means, waa very varioualy received. 
Some were carried away by It, and some ahook 
their heads; to the most Its very brilliaDcy and (so 
tn aay) grandiloqusnce proved wearisome. Ila im- 
pressivenees, as a whole, was bardly io proportion 
to the grandeur of de^n, the wealth and boldaess 
of the harmony, the IngeDuity of form.aad the con- 
slderabln roelody displayed io it That it ia the 
work of a moat accompllahed mDsiciaD. one of the 
maatera of our time, armed and ready at all pointa, 
there can be no question, Bnt Hiller here, as else- 
where, seems to fall juat short of what we call crea- 
tive genius; the vitalising apark ia wanting. Had 
we room to go into detail, however, it would be ea- 
sy to pi^nt out many a poaaage strikingly effective, 
beantilnl. and even original. Some of the choruses 
are worthy of their aubject, jubilant and full of ex- 
ultation, while eome are Uiarre and bordering on 
the barbaric. Tbe Snal choraa : " Fralae the Lord 
with lute and harp, with tabors, cymbals and dnnc- 
ea," seemed the literal reprodoction, or " material- 
iiatlon " of that text, so foil was it of gay and hap- 
py sonndi, so buoyant, childlike and like Father 



Itaydn, Thechorusea were eommoDly well song : 
but the orchestration, always heavy, waa still mora 
over- weighted, as was aoniellmcs the vocal melody 
itself, with the bloated rimbomho of a big baaa tuba. 
Hlaa Thnraby made the moat of her several aoprano 
aolna; and In the final chorns her silvery, put 
voice snared and revelled, holding out Ihe hlghMt 
tones with exqnMte beauty and quite rapturous ex- 
pression. 

FotrftTH Co^cniT, FatDAT ETm;(a, M*r IS. 
A very large audience sssembled to hear IlandeVa 
&nuaH. — not the whole of It by any means, which 
would have taken about Ave honm, ae^ng that this 
performance, in which the cnta and orolaaions 
amounteil to a fall half of the Oratorio, lasted two 
hours and a half. The fact Is. Sammm Is an end- 
lesB series nf recitatives and arias, many of them 
moat beautiful and characterlatic, but relieved bj 
comparatively few chorases; and In his seml-dra- 
matlc plan of treating all the words of anmebndy'n 
adaptation of Hilton's "Samson Agnnlnten.' so many 
aoloe, for a concert room, become intolerably prolix. 
The retrenchment, to be sure, waa made ehleay 
from the snlo^, and thia left a fairer proportion of 
choral nnmhors. Stltl, even these had to ho re- 
duced, because the text of aeveral of them ia really 
quita unpresentable. What wonld liappan, in the* 
days of Woman's rights, for inslanrs, should tho 
whole IL and E. sisterhood and brotherhood ni ~ 
in singing; 

Td man Ood'a nnlveraal law 

Gave pow'i to lieap the wife In awe. 
And then continne, in fnit fugue : 

Thoa ahall hla life be ne'er dlnB^d, 

By female uBDrpatlon awayedl 
But. on the other hand, tbe very eiclalon of ao 
much, ao frequently, here ■ bit and there a bitfrom 
the asm a long stretch of recilative, also aggravated 
the aense of lengtlilneaa by the alight cnnfnalon ai ~ 
uncertainty about tbe place which It oceasioDed 
both with listeners and singers. A mors aeri 
drawback waa the imperfect atate in which thia. like 
all the Handel acorea, ia found with regard to or- 
chestral accompaniment, middle parts of the har- 
mony being too frequently wanUng. or but imper- 
fectly aupplled upon the Organ, 

Nevertheless, In a^lte of all these drawback", 
there was much that waa grandly impreaalve, much 
that waa fresh. eharacterlsUc. varied, beautiful In 
melody, while nearly all was enjoyable. The aoloa 
were mostly excellent. Mlaa Keliaoo waa eminent- 
ly in place in the aoft, inveigling, fondling, pleading 
melodies of Dalilah ; ahe cooed and warbled " With 
plaintive notes" mostly gracefully and tenderly: 
and, in another and a nobler vein, her " Let the 
bright Seraphim' waa apirited and brilliantly ' ef- 
fective. Hiss UjiTHiLDi PniLUPra oang " Betnrn, 
O Lord of Hosts." and indeed mast of the muaii 
Mioah in an earneat^ thoughtful manner, and with 
good expreaaion ; and it vras well suited to her rich 
voice.. Ur. Adaks hsd a fine opportunity la illtu- 
trate his admirable art of recitative In the part of 
Samaon, He ia a model In ennnciaUon and in n 
aical declamation ; all hla phraaing perfect, nei 
miaaing the dramatic point You feel that yon have 
an artist before you alwaya, one who has tieeu thor- 
oughly trained, one who knows himsslf. his bnri- 
neea and hla vocal means. Some of his middle tonea 
were still a Httla husky; and yet they are large 
tonee, full of esaeutUl sweetness. Never, unlraa It 
were in Braham's time, have we heard ao beautiful, 
BO refloed, ao touchingly eloquent a rendering of 
" Total eclipse ; ' had he been blind, as Milton and 
Handel wore, be could hardly have conveyed the 
spirit of the poetry and muidc more imaginatively. 
In bis dialogue with Dalilah all hia replies weretel- 
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lin^. Mr. M. W. Whiwby sang "Honor and arms" 
snperbly, and was in capital voice and trim for all 
the music of the boastful Harapha ; pity only that 
it was 80 bare in accompsniment ! Mr. J. F. Winch 
gave an aij^rcoable and faithful rendering of the part 
of " aged Manoah." Several of the more stirring 
choruses were well sung, others not so well ; the 
singers showed signs of fatigue ; so much work in a 
crowed hall, and in the first intense heat of summer, 
readily accounts for it. 

Fifth Concert, Mat 19. 
Saturday afternoon brought another miscellane- 
ous programme, — mainly solos, witli the interven- 
tion of chorus in two short instances : — 

1. Overture—" nero and T^ander," op. 11 Riets 

FeHtlval Orchestra, 
a. Scona from Lohengrin. The Legend of the 

Grail Wagner 

Mr. Charles R. Adams. 
Aria from Don Cartos, "<> I>on Fatale,".... Verdi 

Miss Annie Lonise Cary. 
Ada from Semiramide, " Bel IUgislo,»*...Ilosa!nl 

ftliss Clara Louise Kellofsir. 
Aria from La Juive, •• Se oppressl oP*®'» „ . 

Mr. Myron W. Whitney. ^ ^ ,^ 
Airs from Orpheus— a. " Chlamo 11 m%) ben/' 

6. ••Addloomiel sospirl,'* .....Glnck 

Hiss Mathllde PhiUlpps. 
Fantasle for piano-forte, op. 16. (Instrumented 

byLisst Schubert 

Mr. B. J. T^ing. . _. . „ 

Fonr-part Sonir. (Unaccompanied). ,,' ftl®,^*". 

to the Forest *' Mendelssohn 

Festlv.'^l Chorus. 

Sonc— " Die AUmf»cht.'» Schubert 

Ml*. Adams. 
Aria from Le Prt aux Clercs, " DelV EU mla 

prlmiera.'* uiL! ••; Herold 

Mfss Kmma C. Thursby. 

Aria from II Prof eta, " PieU," Meyerbeer 

Mi*» Phlllipps. 

Quartet from FideHo. Canon ■ Beethoven 

Mlsa Thursbv. Miss Cary, Mr. Adams, 

Mr. Whitney. 

Solo and Chorus from Stabat Mater, •• Inflam- 

matns." Vii':r';V^ *°*'''** 

Miss Kellogg and Festival Chorus. 

The crowd on thi§ occasion surpassed all ; hun- 
('reds of people stood throughout. The single 
Overture was not a fortunate selection ; It made 
but an indifferent impression when it was first given 
In a Symphony concert, but then the beauty of its 
slow introduction, at least, was felt ; this time that 
was thrown away amid the bustle of people crowd- 
ing In and all the rest was but half heard and 
tedious. The one thing wanting in the Festival was 
some imporUnt orchestral features in the course of 
its programmes. 

Miss Kellogg was at her best, naturally, in " Bel 
rai^o,** and reaped a rich harvest of applause and 
flowers, huge baskets full. For Rossini's " Inflam- 
matus** she has not the thrilling majesty of voice or 
style, though technically it was finely executed. 
Miss Thursby sang the florid aria from Le Prh an 
Clera with the uticost brilliancy and fluency and 
clear birdlike sparkle (may wo say) in the bright 
highest tones. It was an exquisite piece of vocali- 
xaUon, and received with great enthusiasm and 
with floral tokens. Miss Gary's selection from Ver- 
di's J)<m Carlot ^as a highly dramatic one, and 
exhibited her glorious rich voice, her telling dec- 
lamation, and her singularly even, ripe, sustained 
cantabile, to full advantage. Cheers and flowers 
for her, too, without stint. Miss Pliillipps chose 
her most effective concert pieces in the two Airs 
from Orpheus, displaying great fire and facility in 
the bravura of the second one. — Among the men 
the palm belongs to Mr. Adams, whose delivery of 
the Scena from Lohtngrin had all the intensity and 
the romantic tone-coloring, with all the nobility of 
expression which Wagner could have asked for ; /iit 
Lohengrin upon the stage must be something worth 
the while. Not less noble was his rendering of the 
majestic, awe-inspiring song of the divine Omnip- 
otence by Schubert, though it was only half appre 
elated, the audience being unprepared for it, not 
having the words before them. Mr. Whitney sang 
the Aria from *' The Jewess" with sustained dignity 



and feeling. Soldoni, if ever, have we had the 

Quartet from Fidelio so finely sung here, (in spite 

of the weak Italian translation), and yet it was a- 

bout the first time that we ev^r knew it to pass 

without a call for repetition. The rare coujunction 

of four such voices and such singers in a gem like 

that should, by good rights, have b^en made the 
most of — We could not feel that the Liszt-Schubert 
Fantasia, brilliant as it is, but S4> long, and begin- 
ning t^ he a trifle hacknied. was just in the riffht 
place in that programme, thouerh on the part of Mr. 
Lang it was finely played, and fairly on the part of 
the orchestra. — ^The rich, cool, broad effect of the 
whole choral mass of voices was refreshing and 
inspirinsr in the part-song by Mendelssohn ; but it 
was never written to be sunir by more than a club, 
or a handful of sinirers, and the effort must berated 
as sensational, rich as the sensation was; voices 
never blended more euphoniously, it must bo said. 

Amonsr the other floral tributes of this concert — 
for it seemed to be the time of general rewards of 
merit — was an enormous beautiful harp of flowers 
presented to Carl Zbrrahn (by the tenors and bas- 
ses of tlie chorus, as we understand), and a rich 
basket to Mr. Lang, who had done such fnithful and 
efficient work at the great Organ, as well as at the 
piano in the rehearsals of the chorus. 

8iXTn Concert. Sunday Evkning. 

nandel's great choral Oratorio,— one mountain- 
chain of colossal choruses, towering one above an- 
other,^ brought the Festival to a noble close. It 
was a errand experience. For the first time here 
was this sublime work broneht out completely and 
worthily, and for the first time was it heartily ac- 
cepted as a whole by a great audience. Ti»is time 
it was truly appreciated, for thi^ time it was ade- 
quately presented. It was a triumph for the brave 
( ondu'ctor, Zerrahn, and for all his cooperating 
forces. We have on former occasions, indulged in 
such full, almost minute, description of this^ Orato- 
torio, that we need not enter into many details now. 
Suffice it to say that from the opening tenor recita- 
tive: " Now there arose a new kins: over Egypt," 
(enunciated as only Mr. Charles R. Adams, with 
his rich voice and perfect art, can do it), the double 
chorus : " And the children of Israel sigh*d " (in 
bondai^e). and the whole series of miracle choruses, 
each itself a miracle of Art. were so sung as to 
briner each a vivid scene before th^ mind : for the 
startling snccesaion of these choruses Is a kind of musi- 
cal scene-shlftinv, a vast unfoldlnfr diorama; sometimes 
the imaerery ts so stnmfr* so bold, so (graphic, so Intense- 
ly irrRdiated. or so deeply shaded, so exciting;, as to take 
the listener's breath away. The violins, too. did their 
pan well, sngfreatinfl: the swarming of ** all manner of 
flies" after the strong nnlson " He spake the word." Of 
course the ** Hailstone'* chorus was received with uncon- 
tainahle enthunissm and had to be repeated ; and it was 
perhaps the flutter of this excitement that threw the 
sinfcers a little ofP their Imlance in the wonderful, ravste- 
rlous modulations of " He sent a thick darkness." Bven 
that most intricate of double chornses: *<He led them 
through the deep as through a wilderness ** was sung 
with a clearness in all the parts such as we have not 
heard before; thronirh the mazy wilderness of much 
rehearsal the conductor's baton surely led them.— Rut 
we may not go through them aU. Next in grandeur to 
these miracle choruses, which form the principal matter 
of the First Part, is the sublime sone of Mnses and the 
Children of Israel : ** The horse and his ritler.'* which 
beeins and ends Part Second with a blaze of glorv. 
This too was slven with preat spirit and prp«iMon, rank* 
insr Handel's power seem inexhaustible.— There is yet a 
third class of choruf-es,— short one-page sentences of 
double chorus, which ever and anon stand before us like 
solid mishtv monuments to mark the progress of the 
work. Nothing can be grander than these are ; such a 
wealth and electric power of harmony is condensed into 
each one of them. *' He rebuked the Red Sea, Mud it 
was dried up." *'And Ii^^rael saw that frreat work"; and 
especially "And in the (rreatest of thine excellency," 
where the most daring and startling of discords is em- 
ploved with the most wonderful, nay the most strictly 
musical, effect: these and more are among the roost 
characteristic features of the work.— And then there is a 
fourth class, of a more ecclesiastical character, sinfrle 
choruses, mostly alia brevt, or in tempo giuHo, which, if 
less excitlnfT. add a new and graver element of variety, 
and offer welcome moments of repose. Such are: "And 
believed the Lord." "And I will exalt HIra," etc. 

We said the work was given complete; it was even 
more than complete. The several additional solos, in- 
troduced In the Appendix by Sir Oeorge Smart, were all 
sunfi; after the traditional Bngllsh custom. This was 
very well from one point of view, as eivine to the solo 
singers opportunities butsparingW allowed them in the 

Elan of Handel's work: and that great child, the public, 
rought up and spoiled on solos, always asks like Oliver 
" for more.*' Rut, on the other hacd, the work Itself is 
weakened by these interpolations. They come in, after 
a great chorus has told the story sublimelv, leaving noth- 
ing to Ite said, and sav it over again in what mast seem 
B feeble and prolix manner. 

The soloists, however, for the most part, did them- 
selves great credit. The great success in this kind was 
the Duet (part of the real work:) " The Lord Is a man of 
war,'* in which the two basses, Mr. Whitnsy and Mr. 
WiNOH, were superbly matched, and won immense ap- 



plause. It was a mistake, however, to repeat it; such a 
thing could hardl V sound so well a second time ; all needed 
repetition is provided In the structure of the piece Itself ; 
and It could only lengthen the performance, weakening 
what came after. Mr. Adams Bang " The cnennr said : I 
will pursue •• verv flnelv: and his recitatives, or course, 
were all that cou\d be de>ilred. Rut in the somewhat be- 
wildering Duct (with Miss Thuhsbv): "Thou In thy mer- 
cy." he seemed not quite f.imiliar with his music. The 
lady's soprano was most brilliant in the part of Miriam 
with the last chorus, and she s«ng finely. Miss Cart 
was capital in the quaint Air : " Thoir land brought forth 
frogs; ** and the tranquil melody of •• Thou shalt bring 
them in " was admirably suited to her voice and style.— 
Here we must pause abrnotly. The Festival was sup- 
plemented by an extra performance of Elijah In the vast 
Tabernacle building before BOOO people, and with Mroe. 
PAPPKNHELHandMr. Ai>A«is. each more than answer- 
ing everv expectation. Tlds will give us further oppor- 
tunity for some concluding general observations on the 
FesuVal. 



A IlBMARKABLis ViOLiN SCHOOL. Wc havc alwayi 
w<tadered that, in a community where so much attention 
is paid to music, and where almost every girl and boy is 
taught to thrum the piano, so few acqnirc, or even seek 
to acquire, the art of playing on the violin. The piano, 
to be sure, is a more representative instrument, enabling 
one pair of bands to grasp the whole harmony of a com- 
position, or a compendium thereof. But the violin, with 
the other members of its family, viola, 'cello, etc.. Is the 
more social instrument, bringing together groups of kin- 
dred spirits who can play in parts, and read together the 
quartets, etc., of the greatest masters, or play Sonata 
duos, trios, etc., with the pianoforte. And the string in- 
struments are infinitely the most expressive ; their tones 
lie nearer to the soul, spring more directly from the hu- 
man breast. They are the heart of the whole orchestra, 
the most essential part of music, next to the human 
voice. It is a graceful, manly, healthy exercise to play 
the violin ; if it be very difficult to play it like an artist, 
so much the worthier of a manly aspiration. If it is of- 
ten only vulgar .;(cl<i/in(rt It is, on the other hand, with 
those truly schooled, the most genUemanly of instru- 
ments. 

And, we maintain, that it is equally the moat woman- 
ly. We have many times expressed our interest In fe- 
male violinists. Who that has seen and heard Camilla 
TJrso, or Teresa Llebe, or Mr. Eichberg's accomplished 
pupil, Persis Bell, could fail to feel that the violin seemed 
peculiarly fitted to the female constitution and capacity. 
How graceful the attitude and motions of a young 
woman skilfully handling the bow ! Her finer sense of 
touch, her delicate tact, her instinctive feeling out of 
the pure truth of tone, give woman a great advantage In 
this art; and the several examples we have had, from 
time to time, in the ooncerts of the Boston Conservatory 
of Music, have shown that this was no mere dream. 

Wonderfully we had it all confirmed of late in a re- 
markable Exhibition (to which we have hitherto had 
time only to allude) of the Pupils of the Violin Classes 
under the direction of Mr. Julius Ezcrdbro. This oc- 
curred at Tremont Temple, which was crowded with as- 
tonished and delighted listeners, on the afternoon of 
Mays. Twenty-fOur pupils,— fourteen of whom were 
verv young girls and young ladies—" four and twenty 
fiddlers "—took part in the performance of the follow- 
ing programme, which gives all their names : 

!• 7th Concerto, first movement Rode 

Miss Marion Osgood. 
2. Sonata for Violin and Piano, Op. 137, No. 1, 

Schubert 
Allearo molto : andante. 
Misses Belle Botsford and Jessie Wheaton. 

Elegie £mst 

Miss Lillian Shattnck. 

From Operetta " Box and Cox," Sullivan 

Ma«ter Robert Chandler. 

Adagio from 2d Concerto De Beriot 

Miss Theresa C. Campl)«l{. 

Souvenir de Bellini Artot 

Miss Kdith Christie. 

Meditation, Violin and Organ Eichberg 

Miss Lillian Chandler. 



3. 

4. 

B. 

6. 

7. 
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Cavatina, Oj*. 85, No. S Raff 

Mi 



iss Abble Shepardson. 
Second Concerto, first mo veiitent Spohr 

Mr. Edwin A. Sabin. 
Air Varie, No. 7 De Beriot 

Miss Lettie Launder. 
Andante for four Violin parts Eichberg 

With accompaniment of Piano and Organ. 

Miss Abbie Shepardson, 
" Edith Christie, 
" Belle Botsford, 



Mr. 



Th. C. Campbell, 
Jasper Monroe, 
Julius Heyser, 

Miss L. Shattnck, 
" G. D. Crocker, 
" J. Birchmore, 

Mr. J.C.Park, 
" W. J. Henshaw, 
»• R. Chandler, 



Mlsa L. Lannder, 
*• M. Os^rood, 
" M. Orclaud, 
Mr. £. Sabin, 
** M. L. Meiriman, 
•• A. Fiske, 

Miss L. Chandler, 
" J. Wheaton, 
" C. A. Blake, 
" M.Wright, 

Mr. P. L. Eaton, 
" H.L.Moody. 



These performnnces, throughout, M'ere almost faults 
less in puilty of intonation, and marked by free, firm, 
easy handling of the bow, sure attack and precise, clean, 
tasteful execution, even with the little ones, a girl and 
boy who seemed almost too small to lift the Instrument. 
Many of the pieces, it will be seen, were tiisks for con- 
cert artists; and we can hardly trust ourselves to speak 
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as vre feel of the really artistio style in which sach 
things as Brnst*8 EUffU, and the elaborate Yariations and 
embellishments of the Souvenir de ^elUnit and Indeed 
nearly all the other solos were executed by young ladies 
far short of being oat of their teens. Mr. Elehberg's An- 
dante for four Yiolin parts, in which the whole twenty- 
four played together, sounded wonderfully rich and 
clear and eiren, and gare the keenest pleasure. 

We bdleve all these pupils began the practice of the 
Yiolin in this Conserratory and under Mr. Kichberg's 
own immediate instmetiion. Surely there can be no 
doubt of its being by far the best Yiolin school in this 
country. We have only to Judge it by Its fruits. The 
opportunities It offers are invaluable; and these exam- 
ples should Inspire a much more general impulse to be- 
come violinists, if not professionally, at least for social 
pleasure and refinement. We need not despair now of 
seeing the materials for good orchestras grow up in our 
midst in all the towns and cities; and classical quartet 
evenings, both in concert hall and private parlors, will in 
time become more frequent 

» «#> < 



The Wagner 

(From " Ptmeh:') 

Having been a considerable time accastoroed to 
play the Trilogy with one finger on the accordion. 
I was naturally anxious to hear the same work of 
art performed by a band of two hundred at the 
Albert Hall. 

Herr Richard Wagnor wrote to me in his bast low 
Bavarian : — 

*' leh Ma (t'c'cA naek ffttommen London mii der TVomp- 
cfaa tuuf Drummen^ der braeeent der Winden und der Fui- 
deUmdberen, DubMeinMuett-XriaJter, Wiewtetr Leben 
8U looA/.— B. W." 

Then— 

" A>«<seHpfKm.— /aJfclBsm Ut ein ButoMeehe Ordem JSur 
ein Thaler. Herren Bodge und Keeexvouen 8ie TViaJbndn- 
iecKe ffeben. Wenn beide der Herren are at hotne, Ste der 
whole eomm all-al-wnee vUl poketen 1 1 Sleeken Sie ee in 
Jhre Taechel Jch Irinke to our Jfex^nu i r e i n ee ttna t 

jiochn 

To which I replied (in Saxon-Bavarian, which we 
both understood)— 

** mdn UMmer Freund, leh wee wou blotoen oOret ! Vote 
ein Thaler t Oettoni I / Woroin deuhen Sie f Dae iH 
nicktgenug, lehweieewievlel Uhreeeietl IchtaJtenieht 
der ^nJt'monieehe ekeeptunq tscaa leh Ma drel, Wenn 
dret, trinke, Kumprennyt lieben Sie wohl mein Herr 
oon l%aler—nSeht von Thaler, fiber ewei, drei und a» many 
moron Thederen ao ou liken-iO'etanden / Moeh t " 

Why, I couldn't even get up a torchlight proces- 
sion in Orme Square with one thaler. It wouldn't 
run to one torch and a cab fare. So that all my 
schemes for worthily celebrating the i^rand occasi(»n 
fell to the ground. I had composed a Festival Hymn, 
to be sung to an air of Bellini's under Vagner's vinder 
in Orme Square (where he is stopping with Herr 
Toole, who " always comes home to tea,") which 
ran (or would have run, if it bad once got a fair 
sUrt) like this,— 

**OnneI Orme I Orme I sweet Orme I 

Ho I Mynheer Yon Wagner, there's no place like Orme T* 

This was set to a bed chamber-kandlestQckeren 
" motive," and would have been simply a master- 
piece ; but, no matter, there's the masterpiece still 
on my chimney-piece. The world knows nothing of 
its greatest men ! 

Being a trifle near-sighted, and a little uncertain 
about Wagnerian waggeries generally (I hoven't 
seen him lor years— and the idea of offering me a 
thaler t), I requested a friend of mine, who has the 
reputation of being a very well-informed man. to 
asK me (in your interest) to dinner. He mistook 
my meaning, and came and dined with me. We 
were Wagncrites both — Wagnerisserites. My Well- 
informed Man said he would tell me everything. 
Down to the Hall we went in a hansom. Then we 



,ot out, and, amid the cheers of the Monday popu- 
ace and the courteous salutes of the A Division 



Ifl 

(Wagneritea to a man), bowing left and right, en- 
tered the iolle. 

" Der WaUeuren t " exclaimed the crowd directly 
they saw us. We intimated to Herren Hodge and 
Essex that we wished to be alone. They replied 
that with nearly eight thousand people in the Hall 
this would be almost impossible. " But," they po- 
litely added, "'after the opera is over ' you can 
have it entirely to yourself." 

** Now," I said to my Well-Informed Man en- 
gaged, mind, on purpose, just as a Q. C. has a sol'e- 
itor below him to give him his facts), *' Tell me all 
you know." 

Oh, sir ! Oh, my dear sir I Never again with 
yon, Robin — I mean, never aguin with my Well- 
Informed Friend. A humbug, sir, a humbug I — but, 
to proceed. 



Two ladies walked on to the platform. Immense 
applause. *' Whom are they applauding f " I asked 
of Well-informed Friend. Did he reply at once, 
sir ? No. He referred to Ms profframme. Why, I 
could have done as much. At this moment a buzz 
went round the house, and from box to box was 
mysteriously telegraphed the words "Frau Materna." 
" Ah ! " exclaim^ my Woll-Informed Friend sud- 
denly, " that's Fraa Sf aterna ! She was at Bay- 
reuth." 

" Which is Frau Materna ? " I asked, sternly, for 
there were two. Is it the magnificent lady in a 
brilliant dress, or Is it the retiring young damsel in 
blue?" 

'* Well," replied my Well Informed Friend, delib- 
erately, " well — ^it's either the stouter of the two— 
or the other." 

And I bad asked this friend to accompany me on 
the strength of knowing all about it I Why, sir. I 
had imagined that this person had been your corres* 
pondent at Bayreuth last year. 

Suddenly, a burst of enthusiastic applause. I 
could not see whom they were applauding. T ap- 
pealed to my Well-informed Friend. " Is it Wag- 
ner f " I asked. 

" Well," he replied, slowly, " I fancy it roust be 
Wagner." 

" Is he there f " I asked, authoritatively — for you 
see 1 had treated this man. and treated him well, on 
the strength of his being Your Own Well-informed 
Correspondent at Bayreuth. 

" Well," he began, " I rather think he " But 

before the egregious humbug could commit himself 
to an assertion, a mysterious whisper passed round 
— " It is Wilhelmj ! " 

" Ah I " exclaimed my Well-informed Friend, sud- 
denly waking up, " that's Wilhelmj I " 

I frowned ; he cowered. So we sat, / frown! n;;, 
he cowering, until an enthusiastic greeting an- 
nounced the appearance of Herr Wagner. 

A lady near me gave a great start. 

" Is (hat Wagner ?" she exclsimed ; and then add- 
ed, in a tone of eonsidrrable disappiilntment, " Whff 
he u quite a revpeetahle-lookinff, quiet, dderly man /* 
And so he is — now. 

My Well Informed Man, while pretending to read 
the German portion of the Tannhduoer (the hum- 
bug!), kept losing his place (1 watched him), and 
was always looking over other people's shoulders 
to see when they turned over, ana what page they 
were at. 

Still I clung to him. I had heard him talk so 
much of Wagner. In your interests, sir, I clung to 
him. I still hoped that he might \m the gifted 
creature I had supposed. 

Between the parts I took my Well-informed Mao 
int^o the lobby, pulled out my note-book and said, 
" Now, tell me all about it. First, I suppose you 
knew all these singers to speak to at Bayreuth V* 

My Well-informed Man paused for a moment, 
trembled, turned pale, then tiirowing himself on his 
knees, while the perspiration streamed off his agon- 
ized face, he cried, " Spare me I Oh spare v.e 7 / 
never wot at Bayreuth / 

1 suppress the rest of this psinful scene. I pity 
that man's family. He was at once confided to the 
care of Policeman B flat (a great Wagnerite), and I 
saw no more of him. 

A sadder and wiser man I returned from the 
Bheingold, that overpoweringly wonderful work. 
The muHe hail of the future io eoidenily pavod with 
good " motivee.** 1 recognized the genius of the 
idea, and fell into the spirit of it cordially. Before 
it was a quarter over didn't I feel an irrepressible 
"drink-motive?" Later on, wasn't 1 powerfully 
moved by a " more-drlnk-motive f " Then by " go- 
away -ben>re-the-crowden-rootl ve ? " Were not the 
Linkmen both actuated by a " threepenny-blt-mo- 
tlve ** when they dashed wildly off in search of a 
cab for yours truly f And wasn't I (still Wagneri- 
an) impelled by a " save-my-two-and-sixpence-mo- 
tive "* when I did'nt stop for the cab, but set off to 
walk f Didn't the " drink-motive " recur strongly 
again and often-tlmes during the remainder of the 
evening, not to mention the " supper-motive " and 
the " cigar-motive," uniting together to form one Ir- 
resistible " stop-at-tbe-club-till-three-iu-the-morning- 
motive." 

Before retiring to rest, I dropped a line'to my 
old friend, " Mein luHmer Freuna, your Rhine-g^ld 
has the ring {Der Jiing dn NtbelungetC) of the true 
genius-metal. But with such a stock of Rhiue- 
goUl, why offer me a thaler? No matter. Suc- 
cess to you. Mein Herr ! The " sleep-motive ' 
overcomos yours ever, 

HooKT Walxtrk. 



DBSCBIPTIVB LIST OF THE 
BMIah«« ^y Oliver l»lia«M * C«. 



Teeali with Plans AeoompamiBont. 

HftitlTlmes. SongandCho. F. 8. btoF. 

CoiMn. aO 
" For no employ can labor find, 
And hope has not a gleam." 
Expresses the prevailing deprassioBt and so Is 
timely. 

Luna. B6. 8. o to F. QaMeL SO 

- Afloat I Afloat! In my sliver boat. 
Queen of the Night, and of Phantasle I ** 
A capital little tone-poem. with, for a subject, 
the sailing of the Moon through Night's asure 
sea. 

Soul for Soul. B6. 8. b to F. Wieaand, 40 
'* O eyes, that pierce me thro* and thro , 
And draw my very soul away." 
Full of Are and deep emotion. Should be a Una 
eoBoort song. 

Life's Golden Mom. Ah. 8. E to F. 

Vandereo&k, 80 
" Onme and kls« me ere I die, 
Bpaak once more ere I am gone." 

Quite sad, but very melodious. 

Not unto iu« O Lord t F. 4. btoF. .BIfis. fiO 

*' For thv loving mercy." 
Graceful and musical, and will be a good solo 
for church service. 

Why? 6. 4. dtoF. Cowen. 60 

" When the reapers rest to bind 
Summer mto sheaves.** 
Franclllon'* snggentlve and fine words are ac- 
companied with good music. A high-olass song. 

Cow-Bell8 in the Lane. Fine Lith. Title. 
A&. 8. E to F. Wm 8. Hay9. 40 

" The little low>roofed cottage 
That stood upon the hill *' 
Capital song by a well-known and sacosMfkil 
composer. 

Down Sonth where the Sugar Cane grows. 

lUos. Title. »'. 8. F to E. Hid & Hayt. 40 

'* I'm getting old and feeble now." 

One of the old kind of plantatfon songs. Sim- 
ple and musical. 

lastruuBtal* 

Two Maroliee, from the Opera, ** The Folk- 

anger,"by Kmtehman. ea. 40 

Eriks* March. D6. 8. 

Coronation March. B6. 8. 

Brilliant Martthes, to which favorite opera airs 
add Interest. 

Clear Lake Beverie. hh, 8. SMd/er, 80 

The title Is typical of the character of the mu- 
sic, which contains a clean, dear, pure and sweet 
mdody. 



for Thee (tin Beao Para Ti) Polka. 

8olaa»o. 40 
Quite different from the odebrated ** II Barlo ** 
(which Is a waits) but of something the same 
lieauty. 

Yerano la, " Lucia.** C. 2. Andri, 25 

AriaSonnambuhL G. 2. Andrk, 25 

No. IS and 13 of ** Blossoms of Opera.** Ba^f 
and pretty. 

El Dorado March. A. 8. JTeaser. 80 

We should be happy to mareh there to soch 
good music, but,— wbers Is Eldorado T 

Compositions performed by Mme. Essipoff. 

No. 12. The Fishers. (Chanson des Pech- 

eurs). A6. 4. LueheUtky, 40 

Elegant. The difllculty consists largely in va- 
rious light bounds by the left hand. 

Marche Beligiense. C. 8. Ooimod. Solo. 40 

Daet 50 
A flne piece for Beed Oigaa as well as for Pi- 
ano, on which the •* singing " touch Is required. 

Quadrilles for Violin and Piano, bj 

& Hlnaer. ea. 50 

*'By S. Winner*' always means, "essy and pop- 
ular '' as these are. There are 9 Quadrilles, of 
which ttie one to be noticed Is 

No. S. Polacea Quadrille. (Rome Set). D. S. 

Pretty air, and very simple piano part. 

The Violin parU of these Quadrilles are pub- 
. lished separately, for 26 oMits each. 



ABsanviATioirs.— Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, aa C, 
B6, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if below 
or above the staff. Thus: '* C. 6. c to B,*» means ** Key 
of C, Firib degree, lowest letter c oa the added line be- 
low, highest letter, S on the 4th spaoe." 
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Traailated for thif Journal. 

Choidii's nnt Keating with Oaotgo 

tend. 

(From Karaioirikt's Life of Choplo.) 

. . . . Made biippy by the hwirty recep- 
ti € II he had foun(\ in the honM of the greftt 
German artiat (Schnmann. in 1886), and after 
he had laid a wreath upon the monnmrnt of 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski, Chopin left Leip- 
zi|r. hiiri«»d in deep thonffhts. 

He believed that now his wandering life was 
at an end« and that with the fnlfllroent of new 
obligations a new life would forthwith heirin. 
The remembrance of his beantiful betrothed 
raised him on roe- ate wings of imamnation to 
an ideal land, and conjured op before his spir* 
{t*a eye pictures of inexpressible delight and 
blianful hopes. 

Alas! the rouirh reality was soon to wake 
him from these tender dreams, and strike a 
deep and agonizing wonnd to his heart. A 
short time after his return to Parin. Chopin re- 
ceired intelligence that his betrothed, Marie, 
had preferred to marry a Count instead of an 
artist and a man of genius. 

This event had for Chopin rery serious con- 
sequences. In the hope of snppreminfir snd 
forgetting the injnry that had been inflicted on 
him, he threw him*e1f— after he bad seen the 
annihilation of his fair hopes of an ideal mar- 
riage — ^into the arms of a woman, who exer- 
cised a very baneful influence over him. 

It had rained all day: Chopin, whose sensi- 
tive nervous system suffered greatly under the 
alternations of the weather, and to whom 
dampness was intolerable, found himself in the 
gloomiest humor. None of his acquaintances 
had called on him in the course of the day; no 
new book had amused or stimulated him ; no 
melodic thought had knocked at his door, de- 
manding a form. 

At last, when it was almost ten o'clock, it 
occurred to him to visit the salon of the Coun- 
tess C, who had her/Mir jCm, when an agreeable 
and intellectual circle always assembled about 
the amiable lady of the house. 

As he mounted the carpeted stairway, a feel- 
ing came over Chopin, as if he wer^ haunted 
by a shadow, which diffused a violet fragrance ; 
— • presentiment flashed through his soul, as if 
e»mething peculiar and strange stood before 
him. Already he was on the point of turning 
round and starting homeward; but then he 
laughed himself out of his own superstition, 
and sprang over the last stepa cheerfully and 
quickly. 

When he looked about in the salon, after 
greeting the lady of the house, be found a nu- 
merous company, and, betides well known 
facet, some that were strange to him. They 
had become divided into groups, and were 
chatting with genuine French grace and liveli- 
ne« about the theatre and literature, political 
affairs and the eventt of the day. Chopin, that 



evening more inclined to listen than to talk, 
seated himself in a comer of the salon, and let 
the beautiful and brilliant arrivals — ^for 
there were many ch firming ladies also at the 
Count<98S C*s — glide by before his eyes. 

After a portion of the company had with- 
drawn, and only the more intimate friends of 
the Countess remained. Chopin, ju^t in the 
mood of telling musical fairy tales, sat down 
at the piano and improvised. All listened 
breathless : till finally, absorbed completely In 
himself, and looking only at the keys, he had 
forgotten all about his hearers. When he had 
closed his improvisation, he raised his eyes and 
remarked a lady, simply dressed, who, leaning 
on the instrument, seemed to wish to read his 
very soul with her dark, fiery eyes. 

Chopin felt, that he blushed under the fas- 
cinating gaze of the lady: she smiled a little; 
and when the artist rose from his seat, to with- 
draw himself from the company behind a group 
of camelias. he heard the peculiar crepitation 
of a silken dress, from which streamed an odor 
of violets, and the same lady, who had regard- 
ed him so searchingly at the piano, approached 
him arcompanied by Liszt. 

With a deep, euphonious voice she spoke to 
him : said a few words to him about his play- 
ing, and more yet about the subject-matter of 
his improvisation. Frederic heard her, feeling 
moved and flattered. Surely it is the finest re- 
ward for the poet or the artist, to know that he 
is understood ; and while words full of spark- 
ling Mprif and indescribable poesy flowed from 
the eloquent lips of the lady, he felt himself 
understood, at he had never been before. 

This lady was the then most celebrated fe- 
male writer of the French, — Aurora Dudevant, 
whose romancet, which appeared under the 
name Omtrffe Sand, were of course not strange 
to him. 

When Chopin entered his dwelling that night, 
he still heard with the spirit's ear the charming 
speech, he ttill saw with the spirit's sight those 
flashing eyes of George Sand. 

He wrote to his parents about her: *'I have 
made the acquaintaece of a great and import- 
ant celebrity^ Madame Dudevant, who it known 
un<*er the name of George Sand. But her face 
to me is not sympathetic and has not pleased 
me at all : indeed there it tomething in it that 
repels me.** 

But Chopin met the genial lady again. He 
forgot, in her attractive talk, which almost al- 
ways contained the most delicate flatteries for 
him, that she was not handtome. Her love 
forhim— for George Sand loved Chopin with 
pattionata ardor — gave to her eamett and 
tomewhat manly featuret a certain tendemeat, 
which made her beautiful ; her love made her 
timid, almott meek toward him, and to, with- 
out knowing It, she touched his heart; 

At first Frederic was grateful to the genial 
lady forlier lore; afterwards he loved her. if 
perhaps not so passionately at the loved him, 



yet deeply and sincerely. The wound, which 
Marie's faithlessness had Inflicted on his heart, 
healed over. The consciousness of being loved 
by the moat renowned authoress of France, a 
lady of Snropean reputation, fllled his toul 
with joyful pride. He felt himself no more 
alone, not homeless, for in Auroi% he powested 
Tint only a loved one, but a gifted friend oii 
whom he could depend ; in her heart a home, 
froni which ho stroke of fate could banith 
him. 

At thit time he withdrew more from general 
society, and lived most of the time only. to hit 
Muse and to a small circle of friends. Always 
select In his intercourse, from this time he be- 
came still more so; but his more intimate ac- 
quaintances he received always with the best 
humor and with the genuine Chopin amiabil- 
ity. 

Franz LIsit, Ferdinand Hlller and Baron 
von Stockhausen are perhaps the only yet liv- 
ing witnesses of those Interesting ssMfs imUmm 
at Chopin*8 rooms In the Rue Cliau8t6e d*Antin, 
Liszt writes of them : 

" Chopin's chamber wat lighted only by a 
few wax candlet, which burned around thote 
Pleyel pianot, which the genial artiet wat par- 
ticularly fond of on aoeount of their tnbdned, 
silvery, clear tone and their deep touch, which 
enabled him to woo from them tonndt that 
seemed to belong to one of thote HarmonlcaSi 
of which romantic Germany preserved the mo- 
nopoly, and which Ita old matten eonttraeted 
to luffenlonsly, marrying glatt to water. 

'* Left In the shade, the cornert teemed to 
take away all llmitt from that chamber, and 
extend it even into the darknett of empty 
tpace. 

**In a tort of twilight yon could tee perhaps 
a piece of furniture, covered with a white 
shroud, lift its obscure form like a ghott^ 
come to litten to the tenet that had conjured 
it up. 

*' The light eonoentraled about this piano 
fell upon the floor, gliding over It like * iow^ 
lug wave, uniting itself with the flames of tho 
fireplace, which from time to time thot forth 
red or golden rayt. 

'*A tingle pidtuft, the portrait of a plfmitt 
and like-minded friend, teemed invited to be 
the conttant littener to the tones ttrimmitig 
back and forth, which dghing, exulting^ mur- 
muring, complaining, died away upon the 
wavet of the InetruoMnt. 

**The pollthed turfaoe of the mirror, with a 
happy play of accident, doubling the picture 
before our eyet, reflected the flue oval and the 
dlky loQktf^hlch ta| mftuy paintert have cop- 
ltd, and which have been reproduced for 
frieadt lannmerable by copperplate engrav- 
ing.** 

—Among the guettt in that room one often 
found Henri Heine, the German poet, of whom 
Bnault hat taid, that tareatm hafi dried np hit 
heart, and teepticbm had twallowed up hit 
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soul; Meyerbeer, the creator of the greatest 
dramatic musical worka- of that time; Liszt, 
who astonished by his magnificent and fiery 
piano playing, who understood the poetic soul 
of the Polish artist and who has since erected 
with bis pen a monament to him ; Ferdinand 
Htller, at that time also a renowned pianist, 
who felt a hearty and true friendship for Cho- 
pin ; Ary Schaffer, the most classical among the 
romantic painters; Eugene Delacroix, who 
sought the harmony of colors in the enchahting 
mosic of Chopin ; Adolph Nonrrit, the celebrat- 
ed singer, who afterwards, overcome by melan- 
choly, put an end to his own life; Baron yon 
Stockhausen, ambassador of the king of Han- 
n*7er at the French Court an admirer and pu- 
pil of Chopin. Besides these there were also 
a small number of his countrymen, at the head 
of whom stood Kiemcewiez, a venerable grey- 
beard, who bad a great yearning for his father- 
land, and who cherished only one wish, that of 
being allowM to rest from all the sorrows of 
life in his native soil ; Mickiewiez, the greatest 
Polish poet, who always dreamed of his be- 
loved Lithuania, and who has sung its beauties 
in words worthy of a Homer. Also Witwicki, 
a favorite poet, Matuzynski, Fontana, Orzy- 
mala ; Anally Musset's ^^la/emme d Vceil tambre^ ** 
who was afterwards to poison the whole life of 
our artist. •••••* 
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A. W. Thayer's Idft of Be«thov«L— 
Gtmuui CritioifBUL 

[We are happy to be able to usnre oar readers 
that the long delayed third volnvne of this roost in- 
teresllng work (Vol. L was published in 1866. Vol. 
IL in 1672) will go to press— in German, like the 
others— by the beginning of next month. Mean- 
while we have been kindly famished with trantla- 
tloBS from some of the best German critioisms which 
speared after the pablicatioo of the second vol- 
nme, which we have pleasnre io presenting.] 

The ^'Allgemeine Zeitang," for Dec 18, 1870, 
writes : — 

We have before us the work of A. W. Thayer 
(L. V. Beethoven's Life) which we are sorry to 
say is still unfinished, only one volume having 
as yet appeared. This however on account of 
its thoroughness, carefulness of preparation, 
and ita simple clear statement of facts, un- 
doubtedly holds the first place amongst all the 
biographies of Beethoven which have yet ap- 
peared. 

The " Nene Berliner Mnsik Zeitang "* of Oct. 18, 
1871,. writes as Ibllows about the second volume cf 
this Work :— 

As an Englishman has sncceeded in bringing oat 
the best biography of Goethe, so also it seems to 
have been reserved to one sprung from the same 
race as Albion's sons, vis : the American Thayer, to 
hand down to the German people the be»t biogra- 
phy of Beethoven ; this is at any rate trne so fares 
the outward life of the great composer is eon- 
cemed. 

Sinoe the first volnme of Beethoven's life by 
Thayer was given to the public, ^r^ years have 
rolled away ; bnt the very first pernaal of this work 
roast have convinced all lovers of the great master, 
even his most ardsnt admirers, that the author pos- 
sesses all the qoalifioations and acqnirements which 
^re indispensably necessary for an exact description 
of the external life of Beethovea. Never-tiring love 



for Ills work, astoniiihing industry, the movt complete 
giving up of himself to the accoropltshment of the 
task so steadfastly set before him, grrat aptitude for 
literary work, deep power of perception and critical 
penetration ; these are some of the prominent qaali- 
fications which here as in the first volnme will 
agreeably impress every reader ; and so much the 
more, as the worthy author, in true self-appreciation, 
has limited himself to the mere unfolding of the 
master^s outward life, without seeking to enter upon 
the subject of his musical creations. 

The first volume of the work closes with the year 
1796, in which Beethoven brings out the three Trios 
of his first Opus. The second volume gives the con- 
tinuation of the third book : " Beethoven's early life 
in Vienna, 1792-1800." commenced in the first vol- 
ume. It then iroes on with the fourth chapter, giv- 
ing afterwards the whole of the fourth book : " Beet- 
thovcn on the summit of his creation^,** up to the 
repetition of Fidelia, 1800-1806; this U contained 
in nine chapters. The book closes with nine Ap- 
pendices. 

Apart from the rich abundance of novelty which 
throughout the whole book must awaken the deep- 
est admiration ; apart also from the delicate irony 
which exposes the endless errors by which so many 
biographers have done Beethoven grievous wrong ; 
apart from these and other beauties, one leading 
feature of the author's power of investigation comes 
out most prominently; we quickly perceive that 
the biographer has laid out for himself the very 
difficult task of following the life of the great master 
step by step according to time and place. The re- 
sult is that in this work we have displayed for the 
first time a rational utilization of the biographical 
notices of Wegeler and Ries, whilst all other biog- 
raphers labor under a most frightful chronoloipcnl 
confusion. All other historians are troubled with 
a most uninteresting disconnectedness of arrange- 
ment, whilMt here the unfolding of the narrative of 
this great maater's life takes a clear, distinct form. 
The author's most intense painstaking is crowned 
with perfect success, clearly proving: the truth of 
the old Greek proverb : " Love of toil is the father 
of glory." 

I will now, however, turn to some of the particu- 
lars. At the commencement of the volnme we have 
Beethovea presented to us as a young man of 25 
years of age ; we accompany him on his profession- 
al tour to Prague and Berlin, and discover a atrong 
motive for the production of the *' Heroic Sympho- 
ny ** in the person of General Bernadotte. As early 
as the fourth chapter of this book (4th chapter, 8rd 
book), we have the most surprising; results placed 
before us. Up to this time everybody thought it 
necessary to sccept with Schindler, as a fact, that 
Beethoven in this professional journey awakened in 
Leipsic the most astonishinsr excitement by his pro- 
ductions. Ludwig Nohl also repeats the same in 
his life of Beethoven, without making the slightest 
criticism on it. Our author, however, after the 
meet minute investij^ation feels himself compelled 
to deny most emphatically the whole narrative, for, 
although all possible sources of information were 
most closely scrutinized, not the slightest intima- 
tion of such successes of Beethoven can be discov- 
ered. In this work it is related for the first time, 
that the young composer, during his stay in Prague, 
made the acquaintance of the lawyer Dr. Kanka, 
who at a later period waa exceedingly helpful to 

him. 
In a letter from Beethoven to his brother, the 

apothecary, dated Feb. 19, 1796, among other mat- 
ters occurs the following passage : "Prince Lichnow- 
ski will soon return to Vienna ; he has already set 
out from here ; if you should require any money 
apply to him without hesitation, for he is still in my 
debt.** The author, wlu» is indebted to Mrs. v. 



Beethoven for this letter, hereupon remarks : "How 
Prince Lichnowaki conld be in Beethoven's debt we 
cannot definitely settle." Now amongst a list of 
subscribers to Beethoven's Trio, Opera I, at one 
ducat each, the prince makes a gTe»,i display, aab- 
scribinji; for twenty copies. Is the supposition far 
fetched that Lichnowaki had not paid the same in 
the year 1796. The next chapter offers to n« an 
exquisite bouquet of hitherto unknown events called 
from the most brilliant period of the oomposer^a life, 
1798-1799. It is perfectly astounding how one man 
could open up so many and so wide spread sources 
of information as those from which Thayer haa col- 
lected his narratives. 

Of Beethoven's intercourse with his rivals, Joseph 
Wdlffl and Steibelt, with J. B. Cramer and Tomas- 
check, with C>unt Browne, who up to this time had 
been quite unknown as a threat patron of the com- 
poser, with the celebrated contrabassist Domenico 
Dragonetti, concerning whom previous biographies 
have contained uothinsr at all ; of his relations with 
Mosel and others ; of all these we here read many 
most interesting facts; the interest of which is 
deepened by many a hitherto unknown feeling of 
the composer's soul bein? poured forth in words. 
For professional composers the following aneodote, 
taken from W5lffl's life, may be both inslruetiva 
and amusing. When the i^reat master was once 
asked why he did not write with so wide a span as 
he played, he replied : " What would the wiirld, 
which already holds me for a f<x>l. say if I offered to 
ordinary men compositions which are suitable to 
my own long fingers." 

The following chapter : *' Beethoven's social in- 
tercourse in Vienna" also increases to a consldera 
ble extent the reader's pleasure, by the exceedingly 
interesting richness and novelty of its contents. 
But we must resist the temptation of touching upon 
much of this; we can only invite the admirer of 
Beethoven to read, wonder and delifl^ht in the beau- 
ties preaented. Here we have the touch! nsr picture 
of the friendly intercourse which existed between 
Beethoven and the Ck>urt Secretary Nikolas Zlnea- 
koll von Domanovecs ; there the description of the 
first glowing admirers of the young composer, the 
professional violinists Hcinrich Eppinger and Wea- 
sel Kremphols, and the amateur violinist and bank- 
er Hiring. There are also many other characters 
introduced which are tolerably well known to us 
through the other biographiea ; bnt their relation 
to the composer we here learn for the first time in 
its true light. Amongst these male forms, sudden- 
ly start up, here and there, appearances from the 
female world, of whose existence la the circle of 
Beethoven's aequaintancea we had hitherto not the 
smallest Idea. We learn here the important fact 
that Beethoven's friend during his orchestral career 
In Bonn, the brilliant Magdaleua Willmann, fair In 
form and bewitching in song, who had an engage- 
ment during this period in the Court Opera at Vi- 
enna, held him so fast bound In her fetters that he 
asked her hand in marriage. The reason why the 
charming songstress so meroiles»ly repulsed Beetho- 
ven, who was really serious in his intention of mar- 
rying her, Thayer learned from a niece of the form- 
er in the following characteriatic words: " Because 
he (Beethoven) was so ugly and half cracked." The 
life of this much appreciated artist, (afterwards 
Mrs. Galvani) was, however, cut short all too early 
by the inexorable hand of fate, in June, 1802. The 
following chapter : " Beethoven's character and per- 

aon,** closes the third book. 

The author has taken care that with the continu- 
ation of the narrative our admiration should Increase 
in something lika geometrical progression. The 
very first chapter of the fourth book entitled : "The 
year 1800 ** affords eloquent proof of this. The in 
terest becomes so abeorblng that the reader, even if 
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DO very special admirer of B«ethoTen. U drawn re- 
eistlessly alonf^ from one chapter to another, until 
at the cloae of the picture he darts forward to seek 
for more, like a hungry wolf in search of prey. Tt 
is to be hoped however that the worthy author will 
n«»t leave the famishinji^ wolf to snap his teeth upon 
air for another Jve years. In the second volume 
the description is made so attractive, piquant^ and 
interesting, that even the female mind, in literary 
matters somewhat weakly sentimental, can enjoy 
and digMt with pleasure the contents of this work. 
/Conclusion next time.] 
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Opera. 

BT CHARLES K. 8ALAMAN. 

(From the London Musical Times.) 

Enjriand may justly be classed smonscst the mnsi- 
cal countries of Europe. The EnscUsh have valid 
olaims to be resrarded as a musical people. These 
affirmations will doubtless be demurred to by many 
who have not flfiven the snbjeet a calm and im- 
partial consideration. We possess historical, liter- 
ary, and musical evidence more than sufficient to 
establish the fsct. Inauspicious circumstanceA have 
at various periods in nur country's history divet ted 
the minds and the inclinations of the people fi-oro 
the pursuit of music, such, for instance, as foreiflm 
and civil wars, religious persecutions, fanatical 
prejudices against art and artists, diversity in pop- 
ular habits and social customs, revolutions in taste, 
and changes in fisshion ; but whenever Ensrland has 
enjoyed repose, and her people have been unre- 
strained in the selection of their favorite pastimes, 
thev have evinced a disposition to avail themselves 
of the genial fascinations of music. They have fos- 
tered and cultivated the art, and have thus afford- 
ed undeniable proofs that a genuine love of music 
is inherent in the national character. 

The national music of England, apart from that 
of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, is melodious, path- 
etic, and vifrorous. The music of the Chnrcn by 
native composers, for simplicity of design, for mel- 
ody, ffor learned harmonical contrivance, and for 
sublimity of expression, is unsurpassed. The glees 
and madrigals of England have a world-wide celeb- 
rity. The choicest songs of this country may vie 
in beauty with the airs and romances of Italy, Ger- 
many, and France. 

To the honor of being amongst the first European 
nations who attompted the composition of dramatic 
mnMc England may also lay a rair claim. For ex- 
cellence in this department of the musical art she 
has yet to acquire European fame. This country 
haa nevertheless produced many native dramatic 
composers who have earned considerable distinc-' 
tion. 

In their origin, all artistic efforts are strange 
and crude. We consequently perceive in the earli- 
est attempts at the lyrio drama in England, as in all 
countries, a style uncouth and barbarous. The re- 
sult of a critical examination, and an impartial com- 
parison of England's dramatic muaic during the 17th 
centvry witli that of Italy at the same period, ia 
highly creditable to this country, in which then 
iloarished one of the greatest musicians of any age 
or nation — the illustrious Henry Furcell, the found- 
er of English Opera. 

The germs of the lyric drama of England may be 
discovered in the mfuquet represented in this coun- 
try during the 16th and 17th oenturiea. A perform- 
ance — ^the earliest on record — ^took place at Green- 
wich in 1612. At Whitehall an enterUinment of 
the nature of a maaque was represented in 1680. "It 
wanted only machinery," says Burgh, " to fulfil the 
idea of a complete 'masque,' such as were after- 
Wtfrdfc written by Ben Jonson and others, and which, 
with a constant musical declamation in recitative, 
mixed with air, would have formed an fl^sera exactly 
similar to the musical drama of Italy In the ensuing 
century." Theee incipient melodramas were com- 
posed for special occasions, and for the exclusive 
amusement and recreation of royal and noble per- 
sona, at whose palaces and mansicms they were pri- 
vately petf orroed. Three years before the birth of 
Shakespeare — vis., in 1661 — a regular play was 
written by Lord Buckburst, in which was intra 
duced instramental mnsic, performed before each 
act, on viola, cornets, flutes, oboes, fifes and dmma. 
Accordingto Sir William Dugdale, who wrote in 
1666, the Kenilworth masquee, arranged for Queen 
Elitabetli*s entertainment, were represented with 
great splendor. 
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As poetry became more polinhed and her sister 
art more develofied, pieces of greater musical and 
dramatic int«rent were produced. A musical play 
entitled " Damon and Pythias." approaching very 
nearly to the modern notion of an English opera, 
was. in Qneen Elizabeth's reign, written and com- 
posed by Richard Edwards. The performers in 
this play sang as well as acted. Ben Jonson's 
masques, which were greatly in advance of those 
which had preceded them, were set to music by 
Alfonso Ferabosco and Nicolas Laniere. Hogarth 
sugsrests that they bore a closer resemblanoe to the 
regular Italian Opera than the so-called operait which 
were represented on the English st^ee during the 
greater part of the last century. Milton's masque 
" Comus " was oriirinally set to music by the au- 
thor's friend Henry Lawes, who has received from 
his contemporaries perhaps greater praise than has 
hoen accorded to any other composer. His genuine 
English style dfies not appear to have I'erived aid 
from Italy. Lawes was well acquainted with the 
simple firrandeur of Tallis, Byrd. Orlando Gibbons, 
and Bull, his eminent countrymen, and no doubt 
formed his style from the study of their works. The 
vocal music of Lawes is, at least, as tuneful aa that 
of his Italian contemporaries, with which it will 
bear a favorable comparison. 

Up to this period no pnhlic performances of dra- 
matic music had taken place, and whatever enjoy, 
m^nt it afforded whs monopolized by princes and 
nobles. The people regaled themselves after their 
own manner by singing and dancing, and playing 
on the lut« and virginals, the regals and dulcimer, 
and other popular monical instruments on all festi- 
vals and at merrymakings, which were then more 
frequent and less ceremonions than in the present 
day. 

Many of Shakespeare's plays were written with a 
view to the introduction of vocal and instrumental 
music. " The Tempest," " A Midsummer Night's 
Dresm," " As you Like it," and " Twelfth Night " 
are full of songs. Ben Jonson, Myddleton, Beau- 
mont and Fl^'tcher, Shirley. Dryden, and other 
dramatists of the 16th and 17th centuries, also fur- 
nished in their plays opportunities for the introduc- 
tion of vocal music. Here we have the origin of 
English Opera. From 1647 to 1666, the public per- 
formance of every department of the drama was 
strictly forbidden. Singing and dancing during 
that time were likewise prohibited. According to 
the religious belief of a certain section of the Eng- 
lish public, to indulge in such pleasures was to com- 
mit sin. 

Sir William Davenant songht to overcome the 
prevailing prejudice against dramatic performances, 
and at length was successful in obuining a patent 
to open a rude kind of theatre at Rutland House, 
Charterhouse-8<)uare, near Smithfield, for the pur- 
pose of producing " An •nUrUdnmnU in deeUmuUitm 
aftd mu9ie afier the mannM' of iht AnciemUr The 
title and style of this novel species of musical en- 
tertainment were borrowed from the lUHans, who 
originated the Opera, with the like view and pur- 
pose, at the doee ol the 16th century. 

The '* Siege of Rhodes" was the first "Opera" 
sung in " Recitotif Musicke; " it was produced in 
1666. An anonymous author in 1692, referring to 
the " Siege of Rhodes," says : " It is indeed a per- 
fect opera : there being this difference between op. 
era and tragedy, that the one is a story sung with 
proper action, the other spoken. It is true," adds 
the writer, " that the * Opera ' wanted the ornament 
of machines, which they value themselves so much 
upf>n in Italy, and the dancing which they have in 
such perfection in France." The muaic of this first 
English opera was composed aff«r a strange man- 
ner, the vocal portion being the joint contribution 
of Mathew Lock, CapUin Henry Cook, and Henry 
Lawea. while the instrumental music was composed 
by George Hudson and Charles Coleman. There 
were seven instrumentalhits, whose namea are re- 
corded : and among the singers were Captain Cook, 
Mathew Lock, and the father of Henrv Purcell, the 
celeorated composer. There were also " Singing 
Operas," entitled by Colley Cibber " Dramatic Op- 
eras." ** The Tempest " was composed by Mathew 
Lock. " Psyche '^ was a loint production by Dra- 
ghi and Lock. John Banister wrote the music for 
*' Circe." The two first-nsmed operas were pro- 
duced in 1678, and the last in 1676. These ancient 
English operas comprised spoken didogne, and 
songs and choruses interspersed. 

Henry Purcell. the glory of English mnsicians, 
was born in 1668, twenty-six yearsl>efore the birth 
of Hsndel. He was the contemporary of Stradella 
and Aleasandro Scarlatti of Naples. By the pro- 
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dnction of his first opera, " Dido and Eneas," In 
1677, at the age of nineteen, he immediately estab- 
lished a reputation as a dramatic composer of the 
highest class. He was soon occnpied in the compo- 
sition of other operas. Nat Lee's "Theodosius" 
wss Purcell's firs* publicly performed work. In 

1690, Shakespeare's " Tempest," of which Dryden 
made a version, offered to Purcell an opportunity to 
display bis talent for dramatic music. He set many 
pieces to music which yet retain their original pop- 
ularity. When selecting a composer for his ** Albi- 
on and Albanius," Dryden unaccountably passed by 
Purcell and made choice of Grabut, an Inoompeteot 
Frenchman, whose demerits were as obvious in his 
day as they ar« in ours. " King Arthur," the joint 
production of Dryden and Purcell, was composed in 

1691. It Is full of music as charming as it is erud- 
ite. The " Frost Scene." for a bass voice and cho- 
rus, is, without exception, one of the most dramati- 
cally expressive compositions that can be found in 
music. Among msny favorable specimens of Par- 
cell's pathetic style of melody may be instanced the 
songs, " What shall I do to show how much I love 
her f " " I attempt from Love's sickness to fly," 
"Fairest isles," and "From rosy bowers"— "Ms 
laat tang the author tet, it being in 6e sidbness." "Tell 
me why, my charming fisir,** a diatogns in the 
" Prophetesa" for bass and soprano, is very beauti- 
ful, and would liear revival. The "Propheteas; 
or. The History of DiocleUan." was composed in 
1690. In his dedicatory epistle to the pablished 
score of this opera. Purcell thus expresses himself: 
" Music is yet but in its nonage, a forward child, 
which gives hope of what It may be hereafter in 
Ensriand, when the masters of*it shall find more en- 
couragement. Tis now learning Italian, which is 
its best maater, and studying a little of the French 
air to give it somewhat more of gaiety and fashion." 
It may be presumed from the foreiroing extract that 
Purcell was well acquainted with the music of the 
then best Italian masters; but, on comparing his 
music with theirs, it is quite evident that the Eng- 
lish composer, however zealously he may have 
studied the works of his Italian contemporaries, de 
pended solely upon his own original powers and 
Ms national instincts for his inspiration^ and for 
the formation of his purely English style. 

For vocal expression Purcell is yet unrivalled. 
According to an eminent authority, " The highest 
quality of Purcell's music is its genuine English 
character." " He was fully aware that the vocal 
music nf every country mnst be founded upon the 
peculiar accent in modulation of its spoken lan- 
guage." Purcell studied with attention, and with 
the feeling of a true poet, the genius and character 
of his native tongue, and he invented a style of res- 
itatipe, or " speaking music," adapted to Ita lyrical 
capacity. This differs materially from the musical 
declamation of Italy, which, however well fitted to 
the soft nnslcal language of that country, is not 
natural to that of England. The " Indian Queen," 
proiiuced in 1692, "Tyrannic love," and "Bonduoa," 
are other Operas by our renowned countryman of 
considerable dramatic and musical merit. "Ye 
twioe ten hundred deities," " Britons, strike home." 
" Come if you dare," from Purcell's now obsolete 
Operas, when well sung, are sure to receive from a 
British audience a British welcome. England lost 
her greatest musician in 1696, at the earlv age of 87 
— fiftsen years before Handel's first visit to Eng- 
land. It is interesting to contemplate what might 
have resulted to English music had Purcell lived 
to be In intimate communion with Handel, who 
so considerably enlarged the boundaries of his 
art 

Every Englishman should be proud of the name 
of Henry Purcell ; for a man more highly gifted 
with musical genius never lived.[T] 

" Puroell I the pride and wonder of the age. 
The glory of the Temple and the stage I '^ 
• ••••• 

*< Who e*er like Purcell could our passions move! 
Who ever sang so feelingly of love ! ** 

Those who impartially study his music, and con- 
sider the time when it was written and the low 
condition of the art in England at that period, can- 
not fail to be amssed at the extent of his musical 
acquirements, snd the remarkable powers of inven- 
tion he evinced. These will bear testimony to the 
truth conveyed in Dryden's epitaph : — 

** Sometimes a hero in an age appeara, 
But scarce a Purcell In a thousand 



In order to understand the condition of England's 
Musical Drama during the eighteenth century, and 
to fairly estimate her efforts towards ita progress, it 
will be convenient to take a cursory surrey of the 
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■Uto of that branch of Musical Art darinf^ the same 
epoch In other countries. 

Italy. \n early i\mpn the pnpfl of Flsnderp, oHfcl- 
Bated " Operm m MntAea ** with th<» InTentlon of 
R$nMiP4, or " Mosiea parlante " at the close of the 
slzteeath rentary. The orlarln of ReMimHw may be 
traced to the impaasloBed laaitiiaffe and esamferiited 
tones osed by the people of Italy and of other 
Sovthern diinea when esfair^ la animated dlscna- 
slon. The irst Operaa wereeomposed entirely in 
JUeikMm, When the relce was sostalned by a sin- 
gle initmroent H waa called "simple redtative." 
The haHam co ns idered that the transition frtum mn- 
sieal speaking to meaanred aonff was easier and 
more Baliiral than Arom the ordinary conTemtlonal 
▼olee, and they therefore adoiHed that mode «if reo- 
itatioQ and declamation. In the Infancy of Opera, 
and In Its adolescence, the boondaries whl-h sepa- 
rated secular Arom aacred mnsic were nndeAned : 
the mnsic of the Church and staffs were almoet identi- 
cal Opera soon took root in the fertile soil of Ita- 
ly: it was caltlvated by many miiMclans in her 
scTcral states, aad It received eonntenance and sap- 
port from the princes and nobW, th«^ the only 
Satmna and eneoiiraicers of art. Operas were pro- 
Dced in quick surc ewslon in Venice. Florence, 
Rome, and Naples, each cit? havlnir an operatic 
school of its own. They rapidly acqnired a world- 
wide renown for their composers, their sinircrs. and 
their country. Italr ffare nirth to the best Masters 
in compoititlon, the nest Instructors In the Tocal art, 
and the best Tecallsta. The Italian school of mosl- 
cal composition and roeallsatlon was regarded as 
the best in the world. Musicians and slnflrers trav- 
elled to Italy flrom Eaffiand. Oermaay. and France 
for the porpoae of study, and in order to hear the 
reeognli^ eke/t ^amrre of Italian Opera, hoping 
thns to improve their own sty e of mclndy. mnslcal 
eonstmctioB, and vocallsatloo. Altera tfme Opera 
In Italy became vuHrariied, demoralised, and a«*te- 
rloTiited. It was satirised by English snd Italian 
writers. *' As the waters of a certain foontaln In 
Thessaly,* wrote an Enflrlish eM«yist of the early 
part of the eighteenth century, '* from their benumb- 
inft quality, could be containeid in nothlnc but the 
hoof of an ass, so cau this laninild and disfolnted 
efimpfieltim (the Opera) find no admittance but 
iu such heads as are expresaly formed to reoeive 
it" 

But even the bltluff satire of Addison and other 
English writers was exceeded by that of the noble 
VenetlaB onuposer, Benedetto Mareello, who, in 
17tO, pnbHahed hie " II Teatro alia moda." in which 
every character enmloyed in the theatre Is severely 
subjected to the satire of the witty writer and must- 
dan. Trivialltiea and rross absurdities had grad- 
ually crept into the (hera which destroyed its 
former difnity. Musical reformera, however, 
aroee, aud brui^ht It again Into fSsvor and re- 
gard. 

Let H not be fonfrotten that while the ftimous 
lUlians, Stradella. Cesti Alessandro ScarUUi, Oas- 
pariul, Antonio Lottl, Vivaldi, and others were oo- 
enpying theoMelves with Opera in Italy. Henry 
Fnrcell, the Englishman, was composing pure Eng- 
lish music, which, for erudition, beautiral ezpree- 
slve melody, and fine dramatic efl^a, was unsur- 
paesed by his foreign contemporariea. Other 
English composers were slmilsrly employed. In 
the **Orplieua Britannlcua" will be fonnd a song 
composed by Henry Fnreell as a compliment to the 
fomoos Mrs. Bracegirdle, ft»r her singing the mad 
song in John EoeWs Opera, " Dob Quixote." 

Krieger, Reiser, Matheeon, Telemann and other 
Oerman musiclaos were hiving the foundation of 
Opera In Germany, while Lulll, I>esmareta, Rameau 
and others were working in the same direction in 
France. The dramatic music of both Germany and 
France atthat period was Inforior to that composed 
in England by Henry Fnreell. Operas In Ger- 
many and France were. In the first Instance, bur- 
rowed from Italy In the ftirro of translations and 
adaptations of Operas which had become celebrated 
in that country. 

Stndenta of mnsica] history cannot fail to obeerve 
the oc cu rr e nce and recurrence of periodiesl revolo- 
ilona In musical taate, in all coimtries, which have 
generally ended In the instUutlon. so to speak, of 
new muekal dynastiea. The introduction of the 
Italian manner in English music, at the opening of 
the eighteenth eentory. may be considered as one of 
these. England desired Italian Opera, and Thomas 
Clayton, an Sngllah musician, of more pretension 
than abiiity, pn»froasd to supply H, but In an Eng- 
llah drees. He set to musle a translated Italian S- 
hreUo, and produced hie Op«*ra, ** Arslnoe, Queen of 



Cyprus." in 1706. with English sing«*rs. His work 
is below criliclfim. and was soon crushed beneath 
the weight of itn utter inslffniffcance and worthless- 
n#^s. Its T>erform«nce wss nevertheless tolerated 
for a few nirhta. snd wss followed by Msrc- Antonio 
Bononcini's " Camills." and the " Tri'nmph of Lovt.," 
by 9«ggione, sons In Encll«h. A volnme. contain- 
ing the three Operas, published by Wsluli, affords 
evldehee of their qualitv. Clavtou's " R«iesmund " 
appeared and fiilled In 1707. 'Tyrrhus and DemeC 
rius" was afterwards produced on the Englhh 
ataffe ; the Enrlish and Italian performers sinsinsr 
In their respf^ive 1an«rnaces. In 1710 "Almahide" 
was •unt entirely In IteMnn. Thns was Inanenrat- 
ed Tt«lisn Oft^r* In En^and. It soon became fii«h- 
lonable. and 1ltt1# elM ws« llaten^d to for sixteen 
year«. JhlM Operm bv Oslliard. Motteeux, Carey, 
and Eccles were occaslonslly performed, hot ther 
msde no lasting ImpreMlon.' It is well known with 
what despotic sway Hsndel relirned supreme in 
Itsllan Opera, and with whst snecess he fought his 
rivals Bononclnl, Attillo Ariosti, snd others, who 
pre«nme«1 to dispute his anthority. At length the 
enthnsiatitic admiration for Italian Opera becan t4> 
cool. The " Beaarsm' Opera " now took finn hold 
of the Ensrlish pnbUc. and In 1727 Italtsn mnrie 
became nnfkshionable. The " Beggars' Opera,** 
which for six years retained the favor of the Ensr- 
lUh people, wss succeeded by a series of Ballad 
Operas of enhemenri popnisrity. Rome lines, pnb- 
li«hed In 17S0. entitled " Old ' England's cariand." 
or the '* Italtnn Opera's downfall.** hear testimony to 
another revolution in the musical drama of England ; 
they run thus :— 

** I sine of ssd «tlwwrds that hsppenetf nf late, 
Of strsna* revmntfone, Imt no» In ttie State : 
How nl'l KnsflMnd cww fond of old tnnes of her owOf 
And her Bsltads went up and our Opera down. 
Dsrry down, down, hey derry down." 

The once admired Eneliah Operas of Dr. Ame 
are as ohsoleto us those of hlii foreis'n predecessors, 
contemporaries, snd Immediste sncceesors. Am« 
was a prolific and snccessfol oontribntor to the rich 
rer>ertory of English music. His first Opera, 
*'Roaamund." produced In 17S8. obtained for Its 
composer a prominent niche in the Operatic Temple 
of Fame. His early works were composed in a 
atyle sperially his own. It was gracefully meUidi- 
ona, sweet in expression, and simple in construction. 
His " Artaxerxe^." which was first represented in 
1761, was heard with dellsrht for eighty years. It 
was the firat complete English Opera on the Italian 
model. Ame was unable to withstand the influence 
of Italian music, and he combined with charming 
music purely Ensrllsh, efrs In Imitation of the pre- 
vailing florid lUlian achool. of which the Aria S 
irawvra, " The soldier tir'd." Is a' favorable speci- 
men. The part of the Friment Mfandame was for 
many years «elected for the Mttt of youn? Isdies 
who aspired to be Frima Drmnas. The professlonsl 
career of I)r. Thomas Ame forms one of the land- 
marks of English Opera of which Endand may 
boast. Dr. Samuel Arnold, Thomas Llnley, and 
Charles Dlbdia were his immediate successors. 
They prodneed many serio-comic Operas in the 
form and Cs^hion of the peri«id. Songs and doeta 
enoeeeded to the spoken text, a characteristic of 
ledtimato English Opera which yet prevails. 
Elaborated, concerted flnales were as yet unknown. 
The so called English Operaa of those daya were 
greatly admired, and they aflbrded enjoyment not 
only to p r o fessi onal mnsiciaas of distinction, but to 
the aristocracy and people of England genemlly, 
who had long been fomillar with the music and 
singers «jf luly. An -English School of Music then 
existed, and Its influence extended from Henry Pur- 
cell to Henry Bishop. 

There is a form of melody, unmistakably English, 
whose chsracteristic Is sweetnees oomlrfned with 
pathoa. There are also caats of melody whoee feat- 
ures are bold and manly. Both styles of British 
song never fell, when fsi'thfolly Intorpreted by fine 
snd expressive voices, to touch n sympathetic 
chord In British hearta. 

rto he OontlnQed.] 
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For Dwight's Journal of Masic 

Bhytlm : A Study. 

Rhythm Is a subject which does not receive the 
attention of teachers so much as It deserves. In 
the following paragraphs . I confine myself to the 
natural rhythnsa, which oooslst of tones only, and 
not of tones and reats and syncopations, the variety 



of which is endless. All rhythms are either twoa or 
lAreet, or combinations of them. The fundamental 
rhythms are double measure and triple measure : 

4iJ|iJ|iJ|i' I 
tiJJIJJJUJJIi" I 

In eommon time we already have a combinatloB 
of two measures of double measure. In 9-4 time 
two - threes ; " in »-4 three "threes ; " in 11-4 time, 
four "threes," that la SxSxS— 1 S ; or more property, 
putting the unit t first, we have SxSxt— IS. Thna 
with one tone to each unit of time we have ds 
rhythma, four of which are compound : 

A. Double measure-Simple rhythm of Sa. 

^. Triple measure-Simple rhythm of Ss. 

C Quadruple measure-Compound rhythm of tt. 

D. Sextuple meaaure-Rhythm of U xl 

if. Nine-beat meaaure-Rhythm of Ss xS. 

F. Twelve-beat measure-Rhythm of Ss xtxS. 

S. An exhaustive catalogue of rhythms may be 
arrived at by Uking aaocessively each of tbeao 
measures aa a unit of time and carrying it thivi^h 
all the kinds €i measure. For Instance take S for n 
unit and we have rhythms as follows : 



SXSaidS 



O n 



SX9»18i> JJgjJ jJJJJ ^251 



8. Taking S for a unit we have in figurea 
8x8—9, 8x4—12, 8x6—18, 8x9—87, and 
In 



lSi«4^ BS^SSS BST^a 



'"•-iJJSjjra^iTSjS^SI 
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86a 

4. Taking 4 for a unit we have in figurea 4x2—4, 
4x8—12, 4x4—18, 4x8—24, 4x9—88. 4x18—48. In 



-4- 
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8i 
12i 
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8. When wa ooom to iIz for a nnit we find thai 
the previons tables afford two aixes essentially dlf^ 



i4— *i 



titam 



mm^f 



wmwi^m 



■•p^^ 
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f erent Id §S, there is « 6 which is txS ; ia §8, 
there is s 6 which is 8x2. In notes : 



*""''• ffTni'^^'-J^zH 



TsUng the first of these we have rhjrthms of 
8x8—12, 8x8—18, 8zi— 24, 8x8—88, 8x8—64, 
8xl2«-72. Id notes: 



12i 

18i 
S4ft 



4- 






«Sm3 
I J5S5 ^3 




ZMp^^znzMZ 
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So also for the 64s and 72s. It will be seen that 
in the 88, 1 chsnged the unit note to an eighth fbr 
the sake of having the means of so connecting the 
notee as to show the nature of the rhythm. 

8. The other Tariety of sixes are easier : they 
hare for the simple measures the unit 




For the compound measures the unit is (eighth 
note) 

This taken twice gives 888, three times 64s, and 
Ibor times 72s. 

7. Taking 8 for a nnit we have the rhythms : 
8x2—18, 8x3—24, 8x4—82, 8x8—48, 8x8—72, 
8x12—98. 

The unit derived from a quarter note Is 

In the compound measures the grouping should 
be such as this : 




JSnmWWiJmnmmmi 




8. Were we to continue this process with 12 for 
a unit we should have no less thin three units : 



12b. SSSSnprS 
• • • • mm • • 

A well taught pupil ought to be familUr with all 
these kinds of rhythm ; lor although to the ear the 
following rhythms, for instance, sound alike. 




yet their mental effect is dilforent to the player, and 
owing to the connection in which they would occur 
they would also be different to the hearer. The 
same is true of all the others ; there are no two 
alilre. 

A feasible way of doing this Is to apply these 
rhjTthmic tables to scales and arpeggios, giving one 
table or half a Ubie at a lesson. This idea of pot- 
ting exercises Into rhythmic forms or the purpose 
of educating the pupil to rhythm and at the same 
time more fully aboorbing the mind in the exercise 
then practicing, is the Invention of I>r. Wm. Ma- 
son, and ia my opinito is one of the most nssAd 



discoveries in recent piano teaching. The idea of 
extending such rhythmic treatment through regu- 
larly constructed tables is believed to be new with 
the writer. At any rate it is *a good idea, snbjeet 
only to the following very important limitations : 

In the first place the progress from one table to 
the following is to be dow, the same table being 
continued with different scales through several suc- 
cessive lessons until the papll has become perfectly 
master of it, so as not only not to make mistakes, 
but as not nm to/ed tuutUljf ahoui tSs r^fthm. The 
idea being to " rub it In " until the rhythmic com- 
putation completes itself without difficulty, and 
without omselous effort For this reason t.ie long 
rhythms, those with 8 or more for a unit, will not 
ordinarily fall to the lot of pupils until they have 
become considerably advanced. 

In the second place It Is to be observed' that the 
long rhythms naturally lead to fast playing, and to 
many rapid repetitions of the same scale ; and this, 
if not properly compensated for by dmo praeHct 
without accents, leads to an unfinished style of per- 
formance. I suppose a firm and solid technic will 
require nearly half the scale practice to be ilow and 

For the benefit of those unacquainted with the 
Mason and Hoadley books it ought to be noticed, 
that in thus spplylng rhythmic treatment to scales, 
they may be played one octave or two, or three, or 
four ; and that the scale is to be played over and 
over without stop until the rhythmic form com- 
pletes Itself by the accent returning to the note 
where it began. Tills in some ol the forms leads to 
very many repetitions. 



Story's Tngedy of Stephuiia. 

(From Anne Brewster's Bomaa Letter, of May 28, to 
the FbitaideiphU Bulletin.) 

I did not go to the afternoon services, although 
It was so ten pting a sight ; my intellectual inclina- 
tions drew me In another direction. I made one of 
a select party invited to the Villa Story, at the 
Maccao, t4) hear Mr. Story read his grand tragedy 
of Stephama, Fine /umgiami are no novelties in 
Rome ; but it Is not every day in one*s life that we 
can hear a distinguished, clever man read his own 
poems. 

The story of the Emperor Otho IIL. and Stepha- 
nie, wife of the RcMnan Consul CreMsentlos, is a 
grand medlnval one ; it is a wonder that it has nev- 
er been taken for the sulnect of a tragedy before. 
One reason, I fancy. Is, that few. even educated 
men, are familiar with the medieval history of 
Rome.^Hi history Hat Is bristling with the nharpest, 
keenest, roost dramatic tragedies ; with remarkable 
women — Medeas and Lady Macbeths by the hun- 
dreds. I was not at all surpridsd to find two or 
three literary men present at the Sunday reading 
entirely ignorant of the powerful incident In history 
which Mr. Story has tsken for his tragedy. They 
listened with an Interest that was delightutl to ob- 
serve. 

The history of Otho III. and Stephania Is told in 
the chronicles with a brief severity, concise and 
swift as a Oreek tragedy. Rome was very rebel- 
lious in that medieval tune, as. Indeed, she as has al- 
ways been, about German role. The German Em- 
perors had no end of trouble in placing and holding 
the Popes of their liking In the chair of St. Pet4>r. 

in 888, Cresoentius, the Roman Consul, a bold, 
brave, grand man, one of the few fine characters 
that day poesessed, placed on the Papacy a John 
XVI. Otho III.; of Germany, came in haste to 
Rome to replace the dethroned Pope, Gregory V., 
his cousin. Gregory and Otho were both young 
Germans. The Emperor was only 22 and the Pope 
28 when they died. Ton can see the Pope's tomb 
or sarcophagus in the crypt of St Peter's. I have 
often stood beside it, read its rude, barbarous Latin 
epitaph, and studied there the gaunt but grand 
history of that far-off day. Gregory V. was the 
first German Pope, and although very young, must 
have been a most powerful and remarkable man. 
The sarcophagus is a long white marble one, orna- 
mented with dumsily-executed Christian bas-rellelh. 
One is of Christ, a very young man giving the keys 
to St. Peter, who is also represented as young— out 



of compliment, probably, to the young Emperor and 
his cousin Pope. The epitaph was translated for 
me by a fHend, and is most curious : 

•*He who Uss In this esrtfa, and who had fine eyes and 
• handsome vissfce, was FOpeOregoiy, fifth of the name. 
He was called Bruno liefore, and was of the royal race 
of the rranks. son of Otho, and his mother was Jodfth. 
Be was a German hy nation, and was ednoated in the 
city of Vuaagia (Worms). While still yonnic he sat in 
the apostolic ehair for two years and eiirht months. Re 
was rich, and divided each Sahhath day his vestments 
with the poor, in namher equal to the Apostles, nor more 
nor lees. He was familiar with the Frank, the Vulcart 
and the Latin tongues; he in str u ct ed the neople In thrse 
idioms. Otho committed to hit care the fioef of St. Pe- 
ter, and he htmself waa consecrated Bmperor hy tiie 
hands of his relative. And after the Empei o r wan d»- 
snolled of the terrestrial flesh he waa placed at the right 
side of his namesalce (Otho n.) Ha died the twelfth day 
of the Kalends of May." 

It was this Gregory V. that Cresoentius drove out 
of Rome. Creacentlus was one of those heroic, lib- 
erty-loving Romans that tower up in medieval his- 
tory once in a while, such as were Arnold of Breeda, 
Cofo de Riensi, etc In after years Otho III. at- 
tacked Rome, re-entered the city, seised John XVI., 
treated him with the barbarous cruelty common in 
thst day. and replaced his cousin In the Papacy. 
Creacentlus shut himself up with his family and fol- 
lowers in the Csstle of St. Angelo, which Otho 
found impregnable. The Emperor sent a treacher- 
ous fiag of truce, with oifera of pardon and sa<b con- 
duct o<it of Rome to the Consul and his men If they 
would yield, and this he vowed on his knightly 
word. 

Cresoentius yielded, and Otho's first act was to 
have the brave, handsome Consul and his followers 
beheaded and their bodies hnngon the outside walls 
of the castle I This was In 998. History says the 
beautiful wife of Cresoentius, Stephania, obtained 
her husband's mangled remains, and, aided by some 
friends, burled them secretly at the Church of St. 
Pancfasio, on the Janlculum. Baronius says he 
saw the epitaph of the murdered Cresoentius on the 
tomb In that church. It cannot be found now, 
however, as I have hunted for it In vain. Baroni- 
us, however, gives the touching epitaph In his an- 
nals. It is In Leonine Latin verse, and can thus be 
freely translated. It is most touching, and we may 
well Imagine his poor wife weeping over it and 
vowing the terrible vengeanoo she so faithfully ful- 
filled. 

'* Worms, O man, nutrld. ashes do not seSk gold— on- 

Sr theee are enclosed in this narrow box. He who ren- 
ered all Rome happy Is eolleeted in this small, poor 
plaeel Handnome of person was Cresoensio; lord and 
dnke ; bom of noble race. In his time powerful was the 
land that the Tiber washes; which has nowrstomed 
obediently to the rale ot the FontHf. Changeable. fl<Ale 
fortune (Ustnrbed his life and bronght it to a fatal end. 
Whoever thou mayitt be* who breathest the breath of 
life, pour oni a lament over his fste. Beoall that* aa 
thou art, he waa." 

After his treachery, Otho repented, and performed 
the crudest, bitterest penance; but hie life was 
most InconRlstent. His cousin died, and Gerbert 
Sylvester II., thst strange, mysterious Pope, the 
Fauflt among pontiflb, the first Frenchman that ever 
sat in St. Peter's chair, was elected. Otlio came 
again to reduce rebellious Rome, and, notwithstand- 
ing his paradf>xical penitences, committed many 
horrors. One January day in 1008 he arrived at 
the little castle of Pat emo. from the turret of which 
he could look over the wild, devastated Campagna, 
and on that Rome where he and every German em- 
peror longed to eatablish the seat of their empire. 
The young emperor was worn out with fever mats, 
hard penances ; msd in mind and very ill in body. 
A nun was bronght to him, who It was said was a 
most skillul leech. It was Stephania In disguise. 
She ordered him to be wrapped in a smoking deer's 
skin and gave him a draugnU The skin had been 
steeped In poison, and toxiqme was in the draught I 
The young emperor died In the moot horrible ago- 
niea. Thb is the stern, tragic story history tells. 

Mr. Story has taken this incident and managed 
It with wonderful skill. Stephania in his hands is 
more human ; she and the Emperor love each oth- 
er, and this gives rise to a vacillation of purpose and 
action on her. part that is Harolet-llke In its subtle- 
ty. The whole play marches on with intense dra- 
matic Interest. There is a beautiful lyrlo— a pas* 
sionate song— in the third act: 

- He stm6k at my life with his love: 
I will never forgive him.*' 

are the first two lines. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Story will never give the public his new tragedy 
until It is fiist acted upon too stage, as it is essen- 
tially an acting play. 
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Clara Hovella 

(From the Same.) 

Till A week has been a wonderfully lucky one to 
me. Beridea hearins^ Mr. Story read hia play, I al- 
so have heard a gn*eat singer. On Monday after- 
noon late the Countess Gi^iucci, the once fanaons 
Clara Novello, and her dauij^hter, came into my le- 
ception. All the ▼Isitors had f2:one but one, who 
was admiring with me the artistic effect of the set- 
ting sun out doors, and the lighted limps in the 
rooms, and the glow that hung orer a huge vase 
full of the celebrated Farneelna roses — ^the last of 
their race are those roaes ; they went from Parma 
to Spain, from Spain to the Farnesina; they do 
longer exist anywnere but in that lovely garden ; If 
the barbarous Tiber project is carried out they will 
end now, and no more superb roues will bloom 
there. As I said, the Counters came in to bid me 
good bye for the season. We admired the roses 
and the sunlight and lamplii^ht, and I said : " Ap- 
propot to great and difficult things, you are leaving 
Kome and I have never heard you sing, Countess." 

Next year you shall.** 

But suppose the Pope and the Farnesina, the 
old ibex trees and the roses and ** — 

Here the young people stopped the gloomy pre- 
sage of ill luck I was about to utter and my suppose 
was left unfinished. ** Well, then," I continued, 
"let me urge another argument. I have had one 
great gift yesterday^ni poet read his play to me. 
To-morrow I am to have a second almost impossible 
gift, admission to the private peerless Torlonia gal- 
lery, the greatest in the world, that only twenty 
peraons have ever seen. Now give me on this 
blessed twilight a still greater imporaibility and a 
still greater gift, a song." 

The Conntess never sings out of her own salons, 
and has not for years ; but some good power was 
ruling for me. She did sing to mei then and there, 
" Sombrea forStt" from Oulllaume Tell. And such 
sinsfing I Such style 1 Such purity of voice ! It 
was like an exquisite violin note. Such execution ! 
Feeling, expression I It was wonderful indeed ! I 
wished the whole world to hear that delicious mu- 
sic ; to see the rich, Roman aunset, and enioy the 
semi-solitary charm of the beautifully lightea rooms. 
A marvelous voice, rare flowers, and an exquisite 
light combined 1 What oould there be better on 
earth f Annb Brbwstcr. 
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The Xodem SohooL 

(From RiCRABD Obaht White's article, in the Oal- 
oapy, on ** Three Periods of Modem Music") 

In all the works of the great composers of the modem 
school— the only real school— of music, from Bach to 
Beethoven, including Haydn, there is a supreme domi- 
nant feeling for beauty of form, shown chiefly in melo- 
dy, but hardly less apparent in harmony. Indeed, with- 
out this feeling they would not have been great. The 
rule is absolute : no form, no art; for art Is proportion, 
symmetry. Melody Is a series of musical proportions; 
like a series of archt^ the lines of which are liarmonloua. 
These melodic Idnas they elaborated with the utmost 
care. It is generally supposed that ideas In art come 
spontaneously ; and, of all, this misht seem truest of mu- 
sical ideas, which are not, like those expressed in lan- 
guage, in painting, in aculpture, or in architecture, re- 
quired to conform thenuielvea to a type or a purpose. 
They do come indeed to the musical artist, \>at notspon- 
taneously in the form in which he presents then. They 
would not come up if they were not in the soil ; but the 
soil must be cultivated and the growth must be pruned 
and trained into seeming naturalness and spontaneous- 
ness of beauty. Milton's lines— 

Where the bright seraphim in burning row 
Their loud, npUfted angel tmmpeta blow.— 

s e em like a splendid spontaneous outburst of poetical 
expression. But we know that their splendor and their 
spontaneous seeming is the result of elaboration, of era- 
sure, of interlineation, of recasting. The tliought we 
may beliere came in a moment, bot It was worked with 
consummate care and art into the form in which the 
poet gave it to the world. So it is even with melody, the 
most •pontaneons-seeming part of music. We may be 
sure that even Moxart, most fertile of all composers in 
melody, the greatest master of instrumentation, elabo- 
rated his themes and his treatment of them, if not on pa- 
per, at least In his mind before he put his conceptions 
into score. And the reason, the occasion for this elabo- 
ration was the desired attainment of the highest possi- 
ble perfection of form. I need hardly say to any musi- 
cian that 1 am not speaking of technical form, either of 
harmonic progression or of the east of a composition, as 



for example the sonata form, the symphonic form, the 
dramatic form, but of the form of Intrinsic absolute val- 
ue which appeals to the general craving for and appre- 
ciation of l>eauty. 

Modem music was presented under these conditions 
until about half a century ago, when beauty of form and 
emotional expression began to l>e disregarded In favor 
of finish and brilliancy of execution. This was brought 
about in a great measure by the mechanical improre- 
ment of the pianoforte and the extension of its scale. 
This improvement and extension were made, it is true, 
in part to meet the demands of performers; but on the 
other hand, they made performance possible. I believe 
that there has been no more pernicious influence upon 
music than the transformation which the piano-forte has 
underiEone since Beethoven's time, and its diffusion ov- 
er all the world. I do not refer to the cnieltles which it 
is daily the means of inflicting upon inoffensive families 
and true lovers of music, bnt to the eflbct that it has had 
upon composition and upon performance. The foru<er 
it has helped to be at once flashy, doH, Intricate, and 
shallow ; the latter it has led to be astonishing. Bril- 
liancy, a crowd of notes, sonority, all without beauty of 
form or emotional suggestlveness— this is the music 
which the modem grand piano-forte has brought upon 
us. Orchestral leaders and performer?* are not content 
unleaa they have a very ftill score to ** interpret.*' They 
mast have a big brilliant noise. The pitch baa been 
raised until singers shriek, in order that the tone of the 
instruments may be brillinnt. Our ears must be sliot 
through and through with piercing shafts of snnnd. The 
time is quickened until alUgro bus become prftiOf und 
pretio a maddened, indistlntnilshable rush. Even Theo- 
dore Thomaa lowes some of the majesty of the final move- 
ment of the "Fifth Symphony" by too quick a movement; 
and in the Tno of the Scherzo he drives the basses into 
a headlong scramble up and down the scale. When the 
clear succession of notes becomes Indistinguishable, 
musical form, and with it musical beauty, is lost; and 
the performance l>ecoraPS a mere victory ovr musical 
difll-^ultles. And this quickening of the time Is exactly 
what -should not have taken place. Our orchestras have 
Increased In sise and In volume of sound since the days 
of Moxart and Beethoven. As larger bodies, therefore, 
their movement should be a little slower to produce the 
effect which the great composers had in mind. But in 
our rage for brilliancy wo have hastened the movement; 
as If we should make an elephant gallop like a horse. 
Moreover we have fallen into the fatal error of making 
the finish, if not the difflcolty of execution, superior to 
the presentation of beauty In form and in expression. 

This condition of musical taste baa been accompanied 
or followed— we cannot surely say as effect from cause 
—by a withering of the creative musical faculty In all its 
fairest, highest branches. •••••• 

As to the other composers who were Schumann's con- 
temporaries, they wrote in a condition of hopeless inca- 
pacity, except as to their acquired mastery of their 
craft. They are ever uncertain themselves what they 
would be at. Compare them with the real composers. 
Those men knew they had something to do, and they did 
it. They felt they had something to say, and they said 
it. These are always about doing something; they are 
ever entangled in some complicated toll of sound, out of 
which they cannot find their way; they are hanging by 
the very eyelids upon some discord that they are afraid 
to resolve ; they sre always sounding a note of prepara- 
tion, announcing that they are about to do something, 
which they never do. Their music Is written in the 
naulo-post-future tense. 

/ Under such circumstances it is not surprising that mu- 
r sic, ceasing to be merely beautiful and emotional, has, 

in Its decav, sprouted a fungus and monstrous intellect- 
uality. gjyagner*s mus i cal fljrnres h ftye become as intri- 
cate, aim Ufien U UKlyt ai thoac Ufa Chlneae punle; and 
the entertaln-nent is to see how they fit each other and 
the words to which they are adapted. In his. orchestral 
work we have the moat masterly Instrumental coloring; 
a knowledge and an elalioratlon which In nnsurpsssed, 
and nlso uninspired. It Is great technicnl work and no 
wonder that prsfesslonal musicians admire It. But what 
is its real value ? Take, for example, the finale to the 
ovennre to the " Meisteminger." It is very impressive 
materially, and as a work of Instrumental art. It t>e- 
eomes tremendous from mere muscular activity and ac- 
cumulation of physical force. The viollna rush fTantl- 
callv up and down the flnger-bo^trd; the violoncellos are 
ready to jump over their bridges: the trumpets blow 
blood out of their eyes; ahd there Is general fk-enzy. Bot 
what Is all this bnrly-burly about? What are the ideas ? 
Look at them. There are, after all, but three, or it may 
be four, note* in a chord, and a melody is— well, a melo- 
dy ; an unmistakable sort of thing, one wonld think, al- 
though so hard to define. What is there here of harmo- 
ny or of melody that would be valuable for Its own sake? 
Strip this music of all its instramental elaboration, tone 
down its noisy self-assertion, and look at the bare ideas 
as they can be played with two handa upon a piano-forte, 
or with four stringa In a quartet, and what are they 
worth ? Would a circle of cultivated musical people sit 
entranced by them if they were played upon an old 
harpsichord? No, I take it. And if not, their worth m 
liUle. 
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Kaaio in the Bofton Publie SohodU 

The Eighth (annual) Musical Exhibition of the 
High and Grammar Schools was held on Saturday 
afternoon, June 2, in a new place,— >the Moody and 
Sankey " Tabernacle,** which not only had seats for 
many more hearers than the Music Hallway MKK), 
— but allowed nearly twice the usual number of pu- 
pils to participate in the performsnce. The youth- 
ful chorus nnmbered full 2000 voices. The exercises 
were conducted by Mr. Julios Eichbxro. Director 
of Musical Instruction in the Schools; Mr. J. B. 
SRAmtAirD, Special Instructor, officiated as Organist ; 
Mr. Laeeiv DuNTOir, Master of the Normal School, 
as Chief Marahal. 

The scene was beautiful and imposing; of this 
there was abundant guaranty in the living presence 
of so many happy, sympathetic, and appreciative 
thousands, with all the picturesque display of dress 
and color. — the vast cavern of a building cootribnt- 
ing not much towards it. But there were vines 
and wreaths and superb masses of flowers to cover 
up its nakedness, so that It was no penalty to sit 
there. The two thousand singers were arraored 
tier above tier against the long side wall opposite 
the revivalists' platform, Joy, enthusiasm, intelli- 
gence, refinement lighting up their faces. Affainst 
the middle of the wall was placed a small organ, 
not particular!}' effective in ao vast a place. The 
Conductor's desk was rai^^ed high in the middle 
front, embowered in greens, between which and the 
organ was tlie orchestra. The programme was as 
follows : 

PART FISST. 

1. Voluntary on the Organ. 

2. Solo and Chorus, from ** Ath'alle,** . .H endelasohn 

*' Heaven and earth display,** etc. 
The Solo snug l>y Pupils of the High Schools. 

9. Overture to Roy Bias Mendelssohn 

By the Orchestra. 

4. Choral In Unison Bach 

'< How night comes softly stealing." 
Sung by the full Choms. 

6. Chonis Meyerbeer 

* Thy flowery banks, O lovely river, 

Thv spaakllng stream and golden strand.** 

6. Hallelujah, from the Christmas Song **Chant 

deNo«,** Baint-Saftis 

PAUT SBOOVD. 

7. Overtnre, " Jut>el," Welter 

8. Four-Pan Choms, " Night,** Schubert 

Sung by the Pupils of the High Schools. 

9. To Thee, O Countty, (By request), 

Julius Siehberg 

10. Evening Song Moaart 

*' *Mld the evening's quiet splendor. 
Lord, to thee my thanks I render,** etc. 

11. Chomn, from ** Maaanlello,** Auber 

'Come, come with me, and I will give thee 
All. that can thy hopes entwine." 
Arranged by J. E<chberg. 
19. The One Hnndiedrh Pialm. 

*• From all that dwell below the skies,** etc. 

The musical effect, or rather the sonority, in that 

vast space, of all that mass of instruments and voices 

was probably very much dependent upon where 

the listener chanced to sit. Where we were placed, 
just in front of one end of the long choral lines, 
only the nearest voices told for their full value ; we 
heard a very rich, sweet, fresh, well modulated 
body of Contralto ; the rest was comparatively fee- 
ble and obecured by distance. The orchestra, too, 
was ineffiective, the violins scarcely audible. This 
was particularly noticeable in the two Overtures, 
which we have no reason to doubt were well plsyed. 
The chorus seemed to be completely under the Con- 
ductor's control, responsiTe to his every hint of 
light and shade ; time and tune excellent through- 
out, for aught we could perceive. There was great 
certainty and promptness of attack ; there was pre- 
cision ; there was life, just phrasing, and expression. 
They all seemed to thniw themselves into the char- 
acter and spirit of each song. And, what was a 
very agreeable thing to note, in comparison with 
only a few years since, the mnch more subdued, re- 
fin<^, yet frank and open quality of tone that char- 
acteriwd the general mass of voices ; of course it 
was more so with the girls than with the boys. 
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The ftelpcUnn from AlhaJie mnrle a deep imprcA 
sion. in Bpite of the absence of humun tenors and 
bames, which had to be reprefiented by the orches- 
tra and orji^a ; and lovely was the contrast when 
the older pupils (of the Hi^h Schools) sansp the so- 
lo part in unison. The Bach Chora], also depend- 
ent on the instriiTnents for harmony, shed sweetness 
and repose over the perhaps half restless multitude. 
The ffalMujah by Saint-SoSns, — a very different af- 
fair from Handel's, as different as a modern French- 
man from that strong old Sazon g^ant, — having al- 
so more of a routine Cathedral service character. — 
made a pleasins:, if not a very profound effect. In 
Mosart's " Evening Soog," a heavenly strain of mel- 
ody and harmony, the voices blended marvellously 
well ; and Schubert's " Night," in four-parts, made 
an exquisite impres«ion. 

Of course, the rousing applause and the demands 
for repetition were in favor of the gayer and more 
brilliant choruses of Auber and Meyerbeer, and of 
Mr. Eichberg's patriotic hymn to his daughter's 
words. 

The whole exhibition proved, even more signally 
than any before, that the teaching of vocal mu:<ic 
in our schools is no sham t that the work is well or- 
ganised and earnestly performed ; that the great 
mass of the pnpiU not onlv have their voices and 
their sense of rhythm disciplined, but they learn to 
read simple munic and to sing by note, — learn some- 
thing of mune in itself; at least enough to render 
their ears and souls sensitive to future opportuni- 
ties. And here it is bat justice to remember how 
much of this is due to the first steps so wisely taken 
in the earliest stages, in the Primary Schools, un- 
der the admirable syctem and superintendence of 
the man who seems, more than any other we have 
known, to have a genius for this work, Mr. Luthkr 
W. Mason, — to him, in preparing the soil so ably and 
successfully plaitted by others we have named. Nor 
are the labors of the Standing Committee on Music, 
with Mr. C. C. Pbrkins at its head, to be overlooked 
as an important factor in these fine results, witness- 
ing which one ceas<>s to wonder where all the voices 
come from which fill up the ranks of so many cho- 
ral associaUons that have sprung into life of late. 



''Elijah" at the Tabernacle. 

The Triennial Festival was supplemented by a 
repetition of Elijah, next to the Mtuiah the most 
popular of Oratorios, and at popular prices, under 
the ample roof of the Moody and Sankey Taberna- 
cle. This bold experiment was signally successful 
in attracting an immense audience, and in pleasing 
all, beyond their expectation, both with the inspir- 
ing spectacle and with the effect of the noble music. 
To say, however, that either choruses or the or- 
chestral or the organ accompanimenta, all of which 
were given with great spirit and aplomb, had nearly 
the intensity of sound, the telling sonority that they 
bad in the Mnsie Hall, would be going too far. The 
effect was better than we had expected, and yet far 
short of what was desirable. The tones were dis- 
tinct, to be sure, in all the parts ; yon eould hear 
them alL-Hit least from the voices ; but yon heard 
them feebly, as from a distance, and as if they only 
touched you lightly, as it were, en pauani, seeming 
to say: " We cannot stop for you, we are bound to 
reach others far away.** Candor compels one quali- 
fication of this remark. Much depended on each 
hearer^a relative position towards the sounding 
masses. We heard the first part from a point in the 
middle front of the floor, directly before the orches- 
tra, where, while the solo singers were heard quite 
satisfactorily, and the brass instruments a little too 
well, the rest was as we have said ; the '* Rain ** 
chorus, however, was superb in spite of all. During 
the second part we sat as far back as we could get. 



— ^till on the floor — with the front wnll of the plat- 
form behind us for a reflector ; and there, we must 
confess, we heard everything much better ; we ha'' 
not to cat4;h the sounds, for they caucrht us. We 
can quite subscribe, therefore, to the Courier^ t 
statement of the case : — 

The buildinsr is too larsre for any but « very exception* 
ally lartre chorus and orchestra to make any intense mu- 
sical effect in. Added to this fcreat size, the Tabernacle 
is so cut up overhead by erossinn: beams and rafters as 
to reduce Its soand-reflectfng power almost to zero— es- 
pecially with the orchestra and choral body ocenpjring 
the position It did on Tuesday evening. The chorus pat 
In the shine of a tnmcated wedj^e, opposite to and fac- 
ing]: the re^itar platform, and the only immediate reflec- 
tor of nonnd was the wall behfni It: on the sides the 
sound had nothlntr to condense It. This want of sonor- 
ity In the bnlMInir had one h<ippv result: as there was 
at^olntoly no pcho, every note of the mnsl'^. even In ex- 
tremely nomplec pnssases. conid lie k^ard with entire 
d'stlnctnftps— the «ar could easily detect everv slncle el- 
ement in the mnsie. But the whole sounded dull, far-off 
snd nnlnapirlne: It appealed more to the intellectual 
than to the sensnal ear; it was unable to (rive the listen- 
er that nervous shock which is one of the indispensable 
conditions of mnsle producine itn entire eflTect upon the 
human system. X'/(/aA In the Tabernacle Is as effBCtive 
as a string-quartet in the Mnsic Hall ; both can be dis- 
tinctly heard, and intellectually comprehended, but 
neither ean be physically felt to an adequate degree. 

In the array of solo artists the TInndel and Hav« 
dy Society were singularly fortunate — we should 
rather sav. were wi«e and crenerous. Madame Pap- 
pRTvuKtif (her first nppearance, we are told, in Ora- 
t-orio) even reached a Insrher point in favor than 
she had done in the -Wagner Operas and in Fiddio, 
In voice — sure, true, ample, svmpsthetic and far- 
reachins: ; in style snd finished, even execution ; in 
feeling and expression, she has hardly been sur- 
passed in the same music. Her appearance, too, 
was at once genial and serious ; and all was done 
most conscientiously vnd carefully, and with an in- 
tellicent conception of her pnrt. The Widow's mu- 
sic, thousrh taken rather slower than usual, or than 
we thought quite natural, was made exceedingly 
impressive on her part. " Hear ye, Israel " was su- 
perbly snuflT, thonsrh here t^o we felt that she mis- 
took the tempo in the second part of the Aria, which 
should be considerably faster, leavins: it to the cho- 
rus, in takins: up the exhortation " Be not afraid," 
to swing back to something nearer to the original 
movement. Her " Holy holy," also, was, next to 
Jenny Lind*s, the nesrest to the sublime that we 
remember. Mr. Charlks R. Adams, in the tenor 
solos, more than made good any disappointment 
in the Festival. He had recovered all his voice, 
and his delivery of " Ye people, rend your hearts,'* 
and ** If with all your hearta." was in the most 
broad and noble style that we have ever heard. He 
took the Air much slower than most singers, but 
we are sure that he was right in that. It was in 
all respects a thoroughly artistic effort. As much 
may be said of his "Then shall the righteous shine ;" 
and in the Quartets his voice was a tower of 
strength. Miss Adklaidk Phulipps was all herself 
in the Contralto p ^rts, singing "O rest in the Lord" 
with rich and true expression ; and Mr. J. F. 
Winch was careful and successful in the music of 
the Prophet. Miss Sarah C. Fisher's sweet and 
clear Soprano was heard to good advantage in the 
" AngeVs Trio " (with Mme. Pappenheim and Miss 

Phillipps), which had to be repeated, as well as in 
the part of the Youth. The assistants in the con- 
certed pieces, all of which went remarkably well, 
were Mrs. JmitT M. Notes, Mr. B. F. Gilrbet, Dr. 
E. C. BuLLARD, and Mr. D. M. Baboook. 

The Society was encouraged by this experiment 
(which we trust has more than made good their 
small pecuniary loss by the Festival) to aiuioonce 
the Memah at the same place on Wednesday even- 
\ng of this work, having secured Miss Thursbt, Miss 
( ART, Mr. AvRED WiLKia (late of Chicago) and Mr. 
M. W. Whitnct for the solo artists. Of this anoth- 
er time. 



The Singing Glnb& 

Our Psrt-Sonfc Clubs seem, by their last programmes, 
to aspire to somethins: higher and more serious than 
mere par^sone:8, at least for mere male voices. Pauio 
mq^ora cannmun may now be their motto. 

Thid observation is superfluoits in the case of Thr Cb- 

cilia, which from Its first beginning, In connection with 

the Harvard Symphony Concerts, has been a numerous 

chorus of mixed voices, and has devoted itself mainly to 

the larger tasks, most of the time with orchestral aseora- 

paniment. Smoeits reorganisation as an Independent 

body, with Associate members, It has given mors of Its 

tiroetopart-nongs— mostly very choice ones; bat it has 

also treated Its friends to excellent performances of 

Oade's "Crusaders,*' Mendelsohn's 06tb Psalm, and Max 

Bmoh^ *-Fair Ellen,**— these with piano aocompaniment 

—and finally. In its third concerts (May 23 and 9B) it has 

resumed Schumann's " Paradise and the Peri," this time 

with •» ••mil o»'cb«»«*ra anch as co'iH find room in a cor- 
ner of TlortlenUnral Hall. The choruses went verv flne- 
Iv. p^irtlcn'arlv on the second evening, when the Hali 
was leas hot sni crowded, and the skeleton of an orches- 
tra, thotigh certain inarriim«nte of tlie full score were 
wsintin?, eertfilnlv helped to a better nnderstandine of 
the work. The arduous (In both sen«es) oart of tiie Pe^ 
was siven. at the eleventh hour, to MIm Mart Turvkr. 
almost a novice in such music, with a irood high voine, 
of much endurance, who sang remnrkahlv well for one 
of so short training a*td exnenence. M'ss Tta Wrlsh 
sang the contrMto parr of the Angel, etc., In her most 
charming Toloe and mannf»r. The sopnno part of the 
Maiden was given, the first time, in a refined, artistic 
stvie by Mrs. (1. K. Hoopkr, who kindly took the place 
of Mlas LlLMA V Batlbt, who had not quiflB recovered 
from a hoarse cold, but who sang the ptrt in h<*r fresh, 
charming voice and manner in the second performance. 
Ml«s J. A. Wyatt. in the mezzo-«oprano solo in th«» aec- 
ond part; Mr*. C. n. NovKa. in th» deep con*ral»o of the 
concerted p'eees; Mr. Ww. J. WrvoR. tenor, Mr. J. F. 
Winch, barltnne, and Mr. Ai.btn R. R":^n, haa«. s'»vi»r- 
sllv ai;qnltted themaplvea with credit. The perfbrmsnco 
as a whole was verv much enjoyed, doing irreat honor to 
the Conductor, Mr.' La mo. ana to all concerned. If there 
was any drawback to the enjovment on the pirt of sny, 
it was owing to the great length and the sometim<« elov- 
I ig beauty of ^ehumann'a work, and to the gtnit heat of 
the room. We are cnrlons to know what good work the 
Cecilia, now so happily established, will set itstSf about 
after the summer's rost. 

Trr Boylston Clitb. which has recently uken to it- 
self a wife, as it were. In the shape of a very sdeet com- 
plement of female voices, making an admirabla mixed 
cboms, has also dUtlnguished Itself, on its first appear- 
ance in that form (Music Hall, Wednesday evening, June 
A.) hy the production of a Cantata by Schumann : the 
PUgrimnge <^f iKt Rote. The solo parts were taken by 
Mrs. Hattik Gates as Rosa; Mis^ E. D. Barrktt, the 
Queen; Mrs. JeyNTB M. Nories, alto; Mr. W. H. Fbssrn- 
DBi«. tenor; and Mr. O. R Trrns, bass, as the Grave-dig- 
ger. We cannot regard the work as comparable, except 

in a few numbers, to the PimdUtt and the fWi. It be- 
longs to 8chnmann*s later and more morbid snd ex- 
hausted period It is sentimental to exoe^ ; how in any 
other mood oonid he have cho«en so romantically weak 
asuhjert. Of course it at>onnds in beautiea; but there 
is a vagueness and a restleesness in its rhythm, particu- 
lar! v In th* phrases of accompaniment, (played on tbe pi- 
ano, ss original V written, by Mr. Prtcrsilva), and a 
morbid mannerism in his harmon^ea, which renders 
much of it pecnllarlv doyinir snd unaail«factory. Of 
the fine voices and ainglng'of Mrs. Gate*. Miss Barrett, 
and Mrs Noyes, —Indeed of all the soloists— we might 
sav much in praise. Mr. Feaaenden had music almost 
too finely suited to hta exceedinrlv delicate and tender 
stvie All thA chonia was admirable, showing the great 
efficiency of Mr. Osoood*s training. 

The Cantata was followed by an nnnsaaUy inteasstlBjc 
selection of part-songs, etc., as follows : 

MIdsnmnMr Night. Male-chorus Rheinbeiwer 

Barlv Spring. Mixed chorus Mendelssohn 

a. Calm Sea. Male cboms, > wnM »•*•!« 

b. BIrdllng. Female voices. I Kuoinsiem 

Mv Love Is far away Mixed chonia Osgood 

When Evening*s Twilight gathers Round. Mile 

ehoms Hatton 

a. Sweet May. Female voices, I Bamby 

b. Down In a Dewy Dell. Fern, voices, f Smart 

Come, follow me to the Greenwood Tree. Canon 

for three tenor voices 176S Dr. Hayes 

Oh, my love's like a red, red rose. Mixed chonis 

Garrett 

These were all verv finely sting; and that bv Rhein- 
berger had enough matt r in It,— original snd beautiful 
matter, with rare skill In harmony and oonnterpoint— to 
Justify the repetition It received : slthongh It seented to 
ns tod much like sn attempt to crowd half an Oratorio 
into a part-song, nor was Its unity as a whole qnite clear 
to us. Mr. Osgood's part-song was enthnslastieally re- 
ceived, and Justly, "nie steady Improvement in the ma- 
terial and training of this Club Is obvious enongh. 

Thb ApoUiO Club, adhering to Its original Intentton 

as a Club of mals voices, has also found a task worthy of 

Its unsurpassed vocal material and trained perfection» 

in Mendelssohn*s AnUg<me, which was given entire at 

the last concert, with the connecting text of Sophocles 
read (in Bngllsb), It Is said very finely, by Pmf. CRtTKon- 
ill, of Andover. All who were preaent speak of the per- 
formance al'Ogether as the beat achievement of the 
Apollo, giving unqualified delight,--8o far as possible 
wlthont an orcbestn. 



Xusical FestivBl in Chicago. 

CnrcAoo, Jimc 12. — ^The Apollo Festival cunie off 
•ccording to contract with a very larsre attendance, 
aiDountinflf, I suppose, to six or ei|;lit thooMnd peo- 
ple at every concert It took place in the Moody 
and San key Tabernacle. 

The first concert gave for chorus narabers : 

«u «*Calm Sea** Knbinsteln 

Apollo Club. 

br <«Te Spotted Snakes** Maefarren 

Ladles' Cbonis. 
e. HantincsoDg Benedict 

Full Choms. 

The second pnrt eonMsted of the first half of ''St. Panl.** 
The orche^trsl selenlons were 01ack*s overture to Iplii- 
l(enla Bmbmit'p vsriations on a RlrWy Haydn, and two se- 
lections from •* Der Rlnf^ de« Nibelnncen ** by Wairner 
(a, Siegnried'n death* b, lUde of the Walkyrles.) Miss 
Cary sanir '* Awake Satamia." The orchestra of coarse 
I do not need to comment on. It wss as nsoal, except 
perhaps that it ro«e shove Its ordinary excellence, even, 
in Brahms's beantifnl varlattouson Haydn's air, which is 
one of the mnst lovely and Intermting work** of the new 
school 1 have he-ird. I found also Wiifnier's music at 
** Siegfried** death " singularly impressive. 

Tlie choms thronshoot this first evening did finely. 
Much of the superior workmans'ilpof the Apollo soeiety 
was visible thronfchont. The shading espeeially was the 
best I have ever heard from a chnros of that sise. There 
was an elasticity about the singing that one rarely hears 
flrom a large ehoms. 

Mrs. Smith and Mr. Winch were both In bad voice and 
are to be condoled with rather than eiitleised. 

The S4H»nd day bronght a mating of school children* 
assisted by the orche^trs, Mrs. Smith and Mr. Whitney. 
The latter sang '- O roddler than the cherry ** In a way 
that I rkncy one will seldom hear equalled. The child- 
ren did on the whole cleverly, although the quality of 
tone was coarse and strident. I called the attention of 
the singins teachers here to this matter some yrars ago, 
and referred them to the teaching In tho B >ston schools 
where a mnoh milder tone prevaila— or did when I had 
the opportanity of hearing. One of the Items of the 
mating was the orchestra*s performance of a theme and 
variations hy Mocart, which were played with infinite 
tenderness and refinement. 

The second concert came Wednesday evening. The 
choral work included 6ouno<rs " By Babylon's Wave,'* 
Arthur Sullivan's'- On 8<ta and Shore,'* two part-songs 
by the Club, and the bridal chorus from l.ohengrin. The 
former was In Its way the liest singing of the festival. I 
do not think it a great way ; but as a perform^inve it was 
Immense. Sullivan's work did not go perfectly, and fell 
rather fiat. I oonfsss It seems to me s«»inewhat common- 
pi ice. Among tho orchestral selections were two move- 
ments of Berlloa's ** Romeo and Juliet ** Symphony. 

The third concert brought this programme: 

1. SympbonyinD Beethoven 

2. Scenes from 2nd act of Or|>hens Olack 

Miss Gary, Choms and Orchestra. 

3. Israeliu Egypt Handel 

Thejymphony was played delightfully, although much 
marred by lace-comers. The ** Orpheus " soene seemed 
hardly worth while, although pretty in Ita way. Of « is- 
raal *' rather more than half was given. Aa the abridge- 
ment may be of intereatin Boston (where the art of mti- 
tUatlon is not understood) 1 give the list sung: 

Chobusbs and Solos. 

Recit.— Now there arose a new King Mr. Wineh 

Doable Choms -And the children of Israel sigb'd. 

Doable Choms— He spake the wor I. 

Double Choms - He gave them h>dlstones. 

Choral— He sent a thick darknesa. 

Choms— Bat as for his people. 

Doulile Chonu— He rebuked the Red Sea. 

Doable Choms— He led them thro' the deep. 

Chorus— But the waters overwhelmed. 

Doet— The Lord is a man of war, 

Basses of the Apollo CInb 
Doable Choms— The depths have cover'd them. 
Doable Choms— Thy right hand, O Lord. 

Air— The enemy said Mr. Winch 

Doable Ctauras— The Lord shall reign. 

RedL—Por the Horse of Pharaoh Miss Caiy 

Dooble Cbom»-The Lord shall reign. 

Recit.— And Miriam the Prophetess Miss Caiy 

Solo and Doable Choms— Sing ye to the Lord. 

By this time the choms was tired, and, to tell the tmth, 
** Israel " did not get out of Kgypt so very suceesaf uUy 



after alL Of course by the division of the choms the 
volume of tone was mnch less; and four hundred were 
slready too few for the vaat spare of the Tabernacle. 
Then the choms was re-seated between the rehearsal 
and the concert, and this also aflTeeted the result. Cer- 
tainly the work was not as well dtme aa the rehearsals 
promised. Still there were good points in it, and with 
any other conductor than Mr. Tomlins we should have 
eonaidered the result as on the whole satisfactory. 

The festival is dae to Mr. Tomlins, and enables me to 
form a more complete idea of Mm. I have IVeqaently 
spoken in these colamns of his saperlor work as choms 
master. The preaent occasion brought him oat in a 
higher plane, where hia " pretty *' efliects would not save 
him. Whether he has the musical breadth for a sucoess- 
ftil conductor of oratorio, is a qnestlon I could not pro- 
nonnce npon without seeing him under more favorable 
eirrninatanoes-thatlstosay. with a choms not tired, 
and that had not been tralnM entirely within the prerl- 
ous six weeks,as half nf this had (for a supplementary two 
huniired voices were added only about five weeks before 
i the festival.) 

I Tou have already seen that this was not a festival in 
I the s**nae you understand the matter in Boston, or as 
they have them in Cincinniti. It will take us ten years 
yet lief ore we can have a festival here «rith say three full 
oratorios and suitable condimenU. Next tiine I hope 
the Beethoven society will he Invited to Join. For al- 
though I cannot al waya admire their work I can and do 
apprselate the real musical value of the soelety and es- 
peclaTly of thi»lr conductor. As a planlat Mr. Wolfoohn 
onme« immediately Into comparison with the virtuosi, 
with whom he oannot measure technically. As an or- 
chestral conductor he is immediately measured with 
Theo. Thomas, and rhen where is he? As a choms con- 
ductor he hMs not the peculiar genius that Tomlins has. 
yet as a musi(*li1 scholar, and an unselflsh worker for the 
progress of goi»d musin he Is one of the foremost men 
here—perhaps the foremost, and as such he has my pro. 
found respect and liincere regard. On the other band. 
Mr. Tomlins. a^so. Is not unmindful of uius'cal ed- 
ucaticn; us a musician be Is not technically so wei: in- 
formed as Wolfsohn. Bnt I happen to know that his 
ideas on the subject of chorus work an broad enough 
and far-reaching enough to entitle him to the tank of 
•ducator. 

There are one or two little items that show how the 
West grows. At Bel»it. Wis, a town of about 4000 peo- 
ple, is a college. The senior class has engaged Miss 
Riv«, the pianist. Miss Clara Stacy, a soprano here, and 
Rach*s orehestra from Mliwattkae to give a concert 
there at commeneement time. 

Item two. Thouaa's orobeatra plays or has played a^ 
Elgm, ni., a little ti>wn of 0000. ai<oat forty miles from 
hv re. M ra . Lois Hillis, au energetic teacher there, raised 
a subseriptlon. 

Item three. They were trying to get Thomas at Ober- 
lln, O., for commencement time. Tliat's rather better 
than the day <»f lirass bands, isn't It? 

At«me<»f Mr.Bldy*8 organ recitals lately. Miss Bila 
White made a great effect in an arta from Prof. Psine's 
"St.Pe£er:" ••Yemen of Judea.** Tlie same day she 
also sang beautifully '• He was despised.'* 

At another recital Mrs. Stacy is said to have made a 
fine effect with Reinecke's 'Miriam's Song of Triumph. 
This latter 1 did not happen to hear. Toura, 

Dan FnsTsoBiwvs. 
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WoBCKSTBE, Mass. The pupils of the Worcester 
County Music School were treated to a very pleasant 
piano-forte redui at the music rooms Saturday after- 
noon, by A. W. Foote of Boaton. Mr. Foots Is a thor- 
ough musician, and interpreted the music on the pro- 
gramme In a very satisf setoiy manner. Miss Blile Sum- 
ner also sang several songs in her usual charming man- 
ner. The following la the programme: 

Italian Concerto j. s. Bach 

A. W. Foote. 

Sprii^SonC j jt^^SS^ 

Miss B J. Sumner. 
*• Kammenol— fttrow," Op. 10, No. ».. ..Ruhinttain 

IVDiuis le bleu,'* August Dupont 

WalUlnDfiat c!h.M. Widor 

A. W. Foote. 
Prelude, 1 
Sarabaiule, 1 _ ^ 

Menu«t, f ^oota 

Gavotte, j 

A. W. Footo. 

Bongs. Und schlatst du. main Mldchen Jenaen 

Am Uferdes Flusses dea Mansanaies. 

Jensen 
Mlas K. J. Sumner. 

Fantasia and Fugue In O minor Bach-Llsst 

A. W. F«*ote. 

— WvrtetUr Fr*—, Map 20* 
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P«»llak«i« »r Ollveiv Olta«M A G«. 
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Teoal, with Plane AoooBpaaimoBt. 
What do the Roses say in iheir Dreama. O. 
»• d to E. Babeoek. 40 

** ^ ^**fy Mho the aonga of the eager streams. 
Running so near, - ranning so clear ? " 

..iIT'^ iweet words by Mies Anna C. Oreen, and 
nice music. If one sings the small notes, it is In 
the 4th degree. 

Little Bruno. D minor. 4. d to B. Mollo^. 40 

" He was only a 'Ittle lad, 

Barefoot and brown." 

likln^lf****'*"* **** "weet. You cannot help 

Sunshine and Cloud. Song and Choma. O. 
8. d to F. Fotter. 80 

" There's never a life so happy. 
Rut has had iu ttane of tears." 
Very sweet sentiments to fine music. 

Shadows. O. 4. d to E. Babcock. ItO 

" A Zephyr stirs the maple treea." 
The difflmlty is In the varied accompaniment. 
The melody la easy, sfanple and tasteful. 

Sing me a Son^. BA. & FtoF. Cloy. 80 

•* A nd Berth Is lying all asleep. 
Beneath the stiver light." 
Mr. riov's taste shows plainly in the mnsie. 
and •• Amanda •• has writtMi a swret poem. 

Saved from the Storm. C. 4. h to E. BarrL 40 

' 5«' »P^ ?*?'*''^"3? *» ^^ «hapel gray. 
Navitas Sal va Domlne I *' ■— * -» 

Unusually good descriptive song. 

The Shadow of the CroM. (L'omha delta 
eroce.) Legend. O. 4. btoE. HorrL 60 
*' Qiisi rorobra quel divin segut." 
*• And so In glad and gloomy honn.** 

Quite out of the oomaBon contia, and of strik- 
ing beauty. 

iBstnnsatal. 

TheHnntoman. Reiter Stuck. 6. 8. 

Snlndier, 86 

«?S^®rj'P*'>^^* (allweU deserving the tttia 
of)favoritca. 

Solon Shingle's Orand March. D. 8. Maek, 60 
With a portialt of the dedicatee, and r>wan to 
his popularity, it wlU help the sale of the flne 
march. 

Alpine Shepherd*a Lament Fantasia. 6. 8. 

Mack. 60 
An CMv and elegant fsntaaia, with a fine Utho- 
graph title. 

Four Evening Pictures, by Guata9 Merkel, 

._ ^ ^ Complete, 76 

No. 1. Twilight In Dammeratunde. 

E. 4. 85 

" 2. Fairy Tale. Marchen. B6. 4. 85 
" 3. Senrnade. Stindcben. A. 8. 85 
*' 4. Eyenlng Song. Abendlied. K. 8. 85 

Fine pletures, that cannot fall to please and 
reward the purchaser and player. 

Black-Hawk Welti. E6. 8. WaUL 40 

Sparkling Walta. Fine llthfl«raph tttle of dan- 
cers who cannot by any indian>ulty be called 

Sptndler's FaToritei. 

No. 1. Blue Eyea. (Blane Augen.) * 6. & 40 

Bplndler's favoritea are everybody's faroritaa. 
and this taatef ul thing wiU be no ezoeptlon. 

Sailor Chorua ftom Flying Dutchman. C. 4. 
Wildly beautiful. 

Three Sonatea Facilea et Brilllante, by 

F. KukUtu, each 66 
SonateNo. 1. A. 8. 
Very graceful piece, which is capital for study. 

Beaide the Sea. 6th Nocturne. Ah. 4. 

MaytaikJ 86 
'' Nocturne " la perhaps a misnomer, as the 
pleee U resttess and unquiet, like the wavaa aa 
rocky shorea. But it la good muaie. 



AoBaBviAno!fa.»Degrees of difllculty are marked 
trom I to 7. The key Is^noted liy a capital letter, asjC, 
Hb, ete. A large Rinaan letter marka the lowest and the 
highest note If on tbe staff small Koman letters if beluw 
or above the staff. Thus: *• C. ft. <r to K," meana *• Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest tetter c on the added Una be- 
low, hlgheat letter, B on the 4th space." 
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A. W. Thayer's Life cxf Beethoren.— 
German Griticiimt. 

(Concluded from Page 48.) 

In the next chapter, Thayer begins te ezplaia 
the long series of errors which hare been con- 
structed with sQch care around the two broth- 
ers of Beethoren. The author gires us in this 
chapter as the result of his powers of investiga- 
tion, the yery probable supposition that Beetho - 
yen studied quartet music with the composer 
Emanuel Aloys Fdrster, at that time so desenr- 
edly celebrated. 

The next chapter brings us to the year 1801. 
Besides the most interesting information con* 
ceming the origin and arrangement of the 
Pr&mMeu$ music, in which we find also great 
exactitude with respect to time and place; be- 
sides the letters of the composer gtyen in other 
works, but here gaining additional interest on 
account of their correct chronological order; in 
addition to these matters of interest, we have 
also here laid before us a hitherto unknown let- 
ter addressed to Messrs. Breitkopf and Hftrtel 
in Leipsic. 

The following chapter contains biographical 
explanations of the letters of 1801. Here the 
author pours forth from his '<hom of plenty '' 
such a glorious mass of fresh facts, that we are 
almost overpowered. 

The fourth chapter gives an account of the 
year of suffering, 1802. The following chap- 
ters of this truly deserving work throw fresh 
light upon the author's skill in the art of solv- 
ing problems, and are one continuous stream 
of entirely new matter. All the fresh letters 
which the author here brings before our notice 
are very interesting to all admirers of Beetho- 
ven, illustrating as they do, more fully, the no- 
bility of his character and affording us new 
and brilliant glimpses of the outward life of 
the great master. But all this is only what we 
might reasonably have expected when such a 
man as Thayer set his hand to th^ work ; for 
whatever he undertakes is accomplished with a 
thoroughness which must satisfy even the most 
critical reader. 

The nine parts of his appendix also contain 
very important additions. To these belong the 
communications from Czerny and Louis Drouet 
concerning Beethoven's life, which form the 
natural introduction to ''Beethoven's character 
and person." 

So far as the description of Beethoven's out- 
er life is concerned, our author succeeds ia lay- 
ing before the reader the most surprising dis- 
coveries, and in maintaining them with great 
plausibility. 

In conclusion let me add that, though this 
book, like every other human production, is 
mariced by some defects, it is a most superior 
work ; and the trivial defects are quite swal- 
lowed up by the wonderful excellencies it pos- 
And I can pnly hope that the much 



esteemed author will quickly give us his con- 
tinuation of the biography of this immortal 
composer. 

The *'iratunua ZeUung,'' of Oct. 24, 1871, 
writes: — ^From among recent musical literary 
productions we single out A. W. Thayer's 
" Ludwig V. Beethoven's Life," translated into 
German from the original manuscript. When 
five years ago the first volume of this work lay 
before us, we hailed it as one of the most val- 
uable productions of the Beethoven literature. 

After many attempts had been made, and as 
many failures, an American at length took it 
into his head to make the life of the great 
master an object of the closest and most minute 
personal investigation. With the energy, te- 
nacity and practical forethought natural to his 
race, he devoted himself to an undertaking 
which offered as the sole reward for overcom- 
ing difilculties and obstacles almost insur- 
mountable, offered him the simple satisfaction 
of feeling that he had to the best of his ability 
assisted in the spread of truth. The first mat- 
ter for him to settle was the limit to which his 
material allowed him to go. He has only to 
deal with facts; and therefore all professional 
and scientific leanings, as also all ssthetic 
critical discussions, must be laid aside. The 
reader must not, then, expect to find in this 
work the subject completely exhausted in all 
respects. What is offered to us is rimply a 
narration, made after the most careful investi- 
gation, of the great master's life, and an ac- 
count of his productions arranged in chronolog- 
ical order. Putting all other matters aside, 
the author confines himself to a narrative of 
bare facts given in a plain practical style. 

As he himself declares, he has only accom- 
plished the difilcult and laborious preparatory 
work ; he has but laid the foundation upon 
which some future historian of Beethoven may 
erect a fair and stately structure. We owe, 
then, to Mr. Thayer the warmest and deepest 
thanks for the earnestness, zeal, love, unshrink- 
ing perseverance and patience with which he 
has prosecuted a task which will never per- 
haps receive its full meed of appreciation. 

The sources of information respecting Beet- 
hoven as a man and a composer, which are 
available to the general public, are but few and 
scanty. The most valuable part of his corres- 
pondence consists of a few letters addressed to 
the friends of his youth (which however are 
scattered over a very long period of time), and 
also some letters to his publishers. Besides 
these we possess a number of notes and scraps 
of letters to all sorts of persons, of the most 
varied contents, which for biographical pur- 
poses are of no great value. Beethoven was 
not at all communicative, and on very rare oc- 
casions was he disposed to speak about himself. 
We possess, further, solitary expressions of his 
views and opinions in albums and sketch books, 
scattered about here and there as chance would 



have it. In the communications of Wegeler 
and Ries, who were both friends of the compo- 
ser, we have a vein of information of the great- 
est value; for these biographers relate what 
came under their own personal notice. The 
biography of Schindler is a much more uncer- 
tain source: and any other information we can 
glean lies scattered over the widest field of lit- 
erature. All this material Thayer has brought 
together with most praiseworthy conscientious- 
ness and has reduced* to the most perfect order. 
He has also carefully sifted it and has enriched 
it by the most assiduous and unwearied inquir- 
ies from the contemporaries of the composer. 

The second volume ef Thayer's work com- 
prises the decade from 1796 to 1806. The ar- 
rangement of the matter contained in this work 
has an almost lawyer-like appearance of exact- 
itude and regularity ; and he who expects to 
have his emotions pleasingly excited, or his 
idle moments agreeably amused in reading this 
book, will find himself utterly disappointed. 

The author starts with the supposition that 
the reader possesses a clear comprehension of 
the importance of the subject; he engage him 
in the most laborious and minute investiga- 
tions ; spares him the examination not even of 
the minutest object, if it has the appearance of 
being able in any degree to assist in unfolding 
the truth. We have not only the final results 
set before us, but also the external and inter- 
nal proofs of everything advanced ; the author 
making us throughout the partners of his toil. 
If in spite of all his painstaking he has only 
been able to glean a few meagre notices, 
as the biographical gain of many a year of the 
composer's life, this is fully explained by the 
scantiness of all the sources of information 
available to us. One especial service rendered 
by the work of Thayer is the severe criticism' 
with which he has handled all the legends con- 
cerning Beethoven. The inclination so com- 
mon to most biographers to deify their heroes 
is quite wanting in him. Although, however, 
he treats his subject with such moderation, it 
loses nothing by this treatment, but rather the 
very simplicity of the description adds beauty 
and grandeur to the theme. 



Vials W. Gade. 

BT BOBBBT BOHUKAXH.* 

The following might latelv (1848) have been 
read in a French paper: — '* A young Danish 
composer excites much interest in Germany at 
present; he is called Gade, and often wanders, 
with his violin on his shoulder, from Copen- 
hagen to Leipsic and back; he looks as if he 
were Mozart himself." The first and last parts 
of this information are correct ; a little romance 
is mixed up with the rest of the sentence. The 
youn^ Dane really came a few months ago to 
Leipsic (in the ordinary traveller's styleihow- 
ever, violin and alh, and his Mozart head, with 
hair as thick and heavy as if cut in marble, 

•From'* JTiMieofMi JTiMlciaiM.** ^Jmn/taudOHtieiimt 
6y ROBKBT SOHUM AKK. Translated, edited, and anno- 
tated by Faxht Rat m oitD Rittkb. pp. xziil, 418. 12nio. 
New York : Bdwaid Sohaberta A Oo.; UT7. 
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agreed very well with the good opinions wh h 
Ills ^^Ossian*' overture and his first syniph y 
had von beforehand among our resident r- 
tists. 

Little that is eventful can be told of his life. 
Bom in 1817 in Copenhagen, the son of an in- 
strument maker of that phice, he possibly 
dreamed away his first years surrounded by 
more instruments than men. His first instruc- 
tion in music was obtained from one of those 
commonplace teachers who esteem mechanical 
industry beyond talent, and it seems that men- 
tor was not very well satisfied with the prog^ss 
of his pupil. He learned a little about guitar, 
violin, and pianoforte, without accomplishing 
much on either instrument. Later, he met 
with more able masters in Werschall and Berg- 
green, and the esteemed Weyse also gave him 
kind advice. Compositions of very different 
kinds were the result, and their author thinks 
very little of them ; no doubt many of them 
were the overflowings of an uncommon imagi- 
nation. He afterwards entered the royal or- 
chestra at Copenhagen as violini9t, and here 
had an opportunity to listen to the secrets of 
the instruments, which he has since related to 
lis in some of his compositions. This practical 
school, denied to some, used without under- 
standing by many, was doubtless the principal 
agent in educating him up to that point of 
mastery in instrumentation which must unde- 
niably be conceded to him. Through his '* Os- 
sian" overture, which, on the approval of 
Spohr and Schneider, was crowned with the 
prize awarded by the Copenhagen Musical Un- 
ion, he attracted the attention of his music- 
loving king ; he then received, like many oth- 
er talented men in Denmark, a really royal sti- 
pend, intended, in his case, to assist bim in a 
foreign journey; thus, for the first time, he 
turned towards Lcipsic, where he has been in- 
troduced, for the first time, to a larger musical 
public. He is still here, but intends shortly to 
visit Paris, and Italy afterwards. We will, 
therefore, take advantage of the moment, in 
which he is yet freshly present to us, to give a 
brief sketch of the artistic originality of this 
man, who has favorably impressed us, to a far 
greater degree than most young composers of 
to-day. 

He who, from Gade^s resemblance to Mozart, 
which is really quite surprising, should straight- 
way conclude that these two men resembled 
each other nnisically, would be greatly mistak- 
en. We sec quite a novel artistic character be- 
fore us. It really begins to look as if the 
nations bordering on Germany desired to eman- 
cipate themselves from the influence of German 
music; this might annoy a German nativist, 
but it could only appear natural and cheering 
to the more profound thinker, if he understood 
human nature. So we see the French-Pole 
Chopin, Bennett the Englishman, Yerhulst the 
Hollander, besides the representatives of Hun- 
garian music, giving promise and performance 
that must lead them to be regarded as most 
worthy embodiments of the artistic tendency 
of their native lands. And though they all 
seem to regard Germany as their first and fav- 
orite teacher of music, we cannot wonder that 
they try to speak their own musical language 
to their own nation, without becoming untrue 
to their former instructor. For no land can 
yet boast of masters that equal our greatest 
ones: who will declare the contrary ? 

In the further North of Europe we also see 
national tendencies displaying themselves. 
Lindblad in Stockholm transcribes old folk- 
songs for us, and even Ole Bull, though by no 
means a man of the first rank of talent, has 
tried to make the tones of his own home at 
home with us. Perhaps the appearance of so 
many distinguished modern poets in Scandina- 
via has given a powerful impulse to musical 
talent there, if the artists of that country have 
net been sufficiently reminded by their lakes, 
mountains, aurora borealis, and antique runes, 
thai the North may well dare to speak its own 
lar.guage. 



Our young composer ha^ also been no urished 
by the poetry of his fatherland; he knows and 
loves all its poets ; old legends and traditions 
accompanied htm on his boyish wanderings, 
and Ossian^s giant harp resounded from the 
shores of England. A decided Northern mu- 
sical character makes its appearance for the 
first time in Gade's music, ana especially in his 
*^ Ossian" overture; but Gade will be the first 
to acknowledge all that ho owes to German 
masters. They have rewarded the great indus- 
try with which he has devoted himself to the 
study of their works (he knows nearly all, by 
all) by the gift they bestow on those who 
remain true to them — the consecration of mas- 
tership. 

In the ** Ossian " overture we can detect the 
infiuence of Mendelssohn in certain instrumen- 
tal combinations, and in the symphony we find 
much that reminds us of Franz Schubert; but 
a very original turn of melodv is observable 
throughout these — a national character such as 
has not hitherto displayed itself in the higher 
forms of instrumental music. But the sympho- 
ny excels the overture in every respect, in nat- 
nral'power as well as in the mastery of techni- 
calities. 

We only hope that this artist may not be 
crushed, as it were, by his nationality; that 
his imagination, ^ illumined by the Northern 
lights,-' as some one has said, may prove its 
richness and variety, and that he may study 
other regions of life and nature. Every artist 
should be advised, first to win, and then to 
reject, originality ; let him cast off the old skin, 
serpent-like, when it begins to compress him 
too closely. 

But the future is dark ; much happens other- 
wise than as we expect; we can only express 
our hopes of the worthiest and finest things to 
come from such remarkable talent. And as if 
his very name — like that of Bach — bad had an 
infiuence in making a musician of him — odd 
accident — the four letters of his name are those 
that designate the four violin-strings. Let no 
one jest away this little sign of the Muse's fa- 
vor; or the other, that his name, by means of 
four clefs, may be written in one note,* which 
cabal istff will find easy to discover. 

We may expect a second symphony by Gode 
this month ; it differs from the first, in being 
lighter and softer. While listening to it, we 
think of the lovely Danish beech-woods. 
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Sngliflh Opera. 

BT CHABLE8 K. 8ALAMAN. 

(From the London Mosical Times.) 

(Ctontlnaed from Page 44.) 

Prominent among the Eni^lUh dramatic compos- 
ers of the eighteenth century stands William Shield. 
He was born at Durham in 1749, and six years later 
was taught by his father to play on the violin ; he 
also received, when very younff, some lessons in 
harmony from Avison. He soDseqoently becurne 
an orchestral violin performer, ana the principal 
viola at the Italian Opera House under the leader- 
ship of AVilliam Cramer. In after years he was en- 
gaged at Covent Garden Theatre as masical direc- 
tor, and, upon the death of Sir William Parsons, the 
master of Kine George the Fourth's private band, he 
was appointed to that office. 

Shield was a mnsician of genius. He did not, it 
is tme, discover new paths in the domain of English 
Opera, neither did he s^o bevond the requirements 
of the musical age in which be flourished ; but in its 
then recognized style he displayed very remarkable 
powers of composition. Ho was regarded by his 
musical contemporaries as " one of the greatest or- 
naments of the English school of music, equal to 
Arne, and inferior only to the unrivalled Henry 
Purcell." He enhanced the beauty of English verse 



(Ta.) 

* This note is A In the treble clef, wtalob becomes O in 
the tenor, D in the meszosoprano, and B in the baritone 
clefs:— 



bj allying it to music in agreement with its expres- 
sion and spirit — music so tender and pathetic, so 
vigorous and manly, so melodious and natural, and, 
moreover, so purely English, that even at the pres- 
ent time, accustomed as we have long been to mu- 
sic, both of native and foreign growth, cast in a 
higher mould, more richly endowed, and more elab- 
orately constructed, we vet listen to it with satis* 
faction and pleasure. Shield studied the genius of 
his native tongue, and adapted his music to its par- 
ticular accent; thus he illustrated in his vocal com- 
positions the principle of music being " married to 
immortal verse.* 

Our gifted countrvman travelled to Italy in 1791, 
and heard in her chief cities the then best specimens 
of operatic music and singing. He returned from 
Rome a year later, with his nr.usical mind invigo- 
rated, and his taste more refined and cultivated, but 
with an undiminished love for the pure, unadulter- 
ated British school of musio, the style to which he 
always adhered. Shield was fortunate in his sing- 
ers. Braham, Incledon, Mrs. Btllington, and other 
then famous vocalists, who exercised their wondrous 
powers of vocal exprossion and execution when In- 
terpreting the music of the admired English com- 
poser, doubtless stimulated him to higher efforts, 
and enabled him to realize his conception of the 
florid, as well as the pathetic school of vocaltzatioo. 
An Ariadi Bravura \n his Opera of " Marian," com- 
posed to dl>«plaj the bird-like Quality of Mrs. Bil- 
iington's voice in its highest flignts, its marvellous 
compass and brilliancy of execution, would tax the 
vocal powers of the most cultivated among modern 
prims dtmne. This song was accompanied on the 
oboe by Parke, the then most celebrated performer 
on that difficult instrnmeut. In addition to almost 
innumerable sinjir]e songs in every style. Shield 
composed for, and adapted t« the English stage, 
about twenty Operas and Operettas, among which 
may be noted " Bosina," "Marian," "The Wood- 
man," " The Poor Soldier," " Robin Hood," " The 
Flitch of Bacon," "The Noble Peasant," "Fontaine- 
bleau." "Lock and Key," " The Crusade," "The 
Travellers in Switzerland," "Omai," "Lord Mayor's 
Day," and " Patrick In Prussia." 

To the probable, and reasonable, inoulry whether 
these musical dramas are fairly entitled to be placed 
in the category of Operas and Operettas, it may be 
answered in the negative accoroing to the Italian 
idea ; and in the affirmative in accordance with the 
English impressions of Opera which then prevailed.* 
They were English Operas, so called, compoeed in 
the fashion of the period. In the Italian 0|.era the 
dialogue was sung throughout in Jiecitative ; but in 
the Ensfllsh the dialogue and monologue were spo- 
ken. In the former the airs, dueta, and trios fol- 
lowed the musical declamation ; in the latter, songs, 
dueta, and glees, so called, succeeded to the spoken 
text. Concerted pieces, elaborated as in modern 
Operas, were then unknown. The English Opera, 
says Macfarren, was " a speaking drama with epi- 
sodical songs, glees, and cnoruses," and not what it 
has since become, "a continuous lyrical work in 
which the entire action is illustrated by music." 
The following is Dryden's definition of an Opera. 
" An Opera," he says, " is a poetical tale of fiction 
represented by vocal and instrumental music, 
adorned with scenes, machines, and daneiuff." Ao- 
cording to Dr. Burney and other critics of bis time, 
" English Dramatic Opera " is a drama that is eith- 
er declaimed or spoken, and in which vonss and 
symphonies are introduced ; " it differs from Italian 
Opera, in which there is no speaking, and in which 
the narrative part and dialogue are set to music" 
The Opera orchestra in Shield's time was limited to 
a few instrumenta ; viz., violins, violas, basses, and 
flutes or oboes. Clarineta were not included. The 
instrumental accompaniment to the voice was very 
slight, and the orchestral score was very meagre. 
Shield's Operas, printed in oblong form, in two 
staves, the nigher containing the voice part, and 
the lower the figured bass, may sometimes be met 
with, but they are scarce. Some of his m'ost charm- 
ing and enduring songs are occasionally reprinted 
in modem form, and may without difficulty be ob- 
tained. 

A considerable advance towards the modern idea 
of English Opera is due to the musical genius of 
Stephen Storace, who contributed many successful 
dramatic compositions t.o the English stage, which, 
as regards increased dramatic e&ct and fuller or- 
chestral instrumentation, fi^r surpassed the English 
Operas of his predecessors. He was, moreover, the 
first native composer to introduce into Opera the 
" Finale," so called, in which concerted vocal music 
assista in the development of the scene. Storace's 
parentage was Italian, but England was both the 
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land of bis birth and of hU adoption. He was born 
in 1768, and he died in 1796. " The Haunted Tow. 
er ** was Storace's first Opera. It was produced in 
1789. His " Sie{re of Belgrrade," represented for the 
first time in 1791, attracted crowded audiences for 
sixty nijirhts in succession. "The Pirates/' was first 
performed in 1792. The " Finale '* to the first act 
of this Opera was considered to be the composer's 
masterpiece. Colman's " Iron Chest," with Stor- 
ace's music, appeared in 1796. There is a nearer 
approximation to the modern type of Opera in this 
dramatic worlc than in Storace's previous Operas, 
both in the overture and in the concerted vocal 
pieces, of which there are many excellent speci- 
mens. 

On perusinj^ the two latest Operas of Stephen 
Storace one cannot fail to notice tnat the composer 
was not insensible to the captivating, all-powerful 
influence of Mozart, yet retainins: his own individu- 
ality of stylo and expression. The quartet, for so- 
prano, contralto, tenor, and bass voices, ''Five times 
by the Uper*s lisht." with which the " Iron Chest " 
commences, was for many yejirs very popular. It 
was then rep:arded as a kind of novelty in En<r]ish 
Opera, and was grreatly admired. It is excellently, 
ihoni;rh simply composed. A very melodious and 
well-written quintet. "The sun has tipt the hills 
with red ; " a charmicj; duet of small proportions, 
" Sweet little Barbara ; " a trio. " Listen." with cho- 
rns, and the finale to the second act, afford indis- 
putable evidence that Storoce possessed a very 
remarkable talent for stage-effect, which required 
only a Ioniser life, accompanied by a larger amount 
of experience, t-o ripen into surpassing excellence. 
Storace ended his brilliant, though brief, profession- 
al corcer with his life, at the age of thirty-three, 
when his musical judgment had scarcelj* reached 
maturity. Had this estimable young composer lived 
to share the light of modern musical thought, he 
would no doubt have produced dramatic works of a 
yet higher stamp than those with which he delight- 
ed the critical audiences of his time. He caught 
cold, it is said, at a rehearsal of his " Iron Chest," 
and was carried from the theatre to his bed, from 
which he never again arose. Braham, the greatest 
tenor singer of his own time, and perhaps of any 
other, made his first appearance at Drnry Lane 
Theatre in Storace's posthumous Opera, "Mahmond ; 
or. the Prince of Persia," on the 80th of April, 1796. 
He was supported by Signers Storace — the sister 
of the composer — Mrs. Bland, the most accom- 
plished ballad-singer of her day, Michael Kelly, and 
Suett In this very charming Opera, which, in con- 
sequence of his illness and untimely death, its com- 
poser l«>ft unfinished, we find a still further progress 
towards the modern style of Opera. A very fiorld 
air, in B flat, composed for and sung by Braham, 
remains to record the marvellous compass of his 
finparallelled voice and his unexampled execution. 
A lovely romance, " The shades of night," afforded 
bim scope to display his touching pathos. Two 
" Finales " in this Opera, specially worthy of notice 
and admiration, should be highly interesting to mu- 
sical students as demonstrating the rapid advance 
of native Opera towards the close of the eighteenth 
centnry. The style of Storace's melodies differs 
materially from that of Pnrcell, Arne, and Shield. 
Although they bear in some degree the impress of 
the Italian type of air, they possess the recognised 
features of unadulterated English tune. Storace, 
avoiding plagiarism, wisely availed himself, as all 
great musicians have done, of the accumulated ex- 
perience of his predecessors and contemporaries 
famous in his own and in other countries. He often 
adapted Italian music to the English stage, and 
eoufd hardly resist its fascinating influence ; but he 
ever remained faith'nl io the English school of mel- 
ody, founded on the tone and accent of the English 
language. 

By the death of their lamented composer, Stor- 
ace's once popular dramatic works were soon con- 
signed to forgetfulness. The difficult vocal passag- 
es he had composed, to display the special powers 
of certain distinguished singers, were not even at- 
tempted by their successors of less merit This 
alone would account for the speedy neglect which 
Storace's Operas experienced. Another cause, yet 
more powerful, may be traced to the rapid revolu- 
tions of fashion in musical taste. After the lapse of 
ten years or so, music which had been lauded for its 
novelty and beauty was condemned for its stateness 
and vapidity. Quondam novelties in melody and 
harmony were, in turn, superseded by others more 
in accordance with the fasnion of the day : these, 
again, were doomed to a similar condition. In like 
manner the contemporaneous mnsic of the Continent 



has suffered neglect as remarkable as our own, and 
is, for any practical purpose, as dead. 

John Braham on his return from Italy, after a 
succession of operatic triumphs unprecedented in 
the history of the lyric drama, proouced between 
1602 and 1812 many English Operas, whose success 
was as much, or perhaps more, attributable to the 
transcendent talent of the vocalists who took the 
principal parts in them as to the music, which, for 
the most part, was of the most ephemeral kind. 
Mrs. Billington, Signers Storace, Braham, and In- 
cledon were the eminent vocalists who then delight- 
ed the large audiences who flocked to hear them. 
Mrs. Billington and Braham were unrivalled, and 
as great on the Italian as on the English Opera 
stage. 

Incledon, a native of Cornwall, was a very remark- 
able singer. He wss no musician^ in the true sense 
of the term, his musical knowledge being very lim- 
ited ; but he was gifted with a " silver-toned "tenor 
voice of astonishing power; he was alternately 
tender and vigorous in his expression ; and, when 
interpreting the pathetic or national songs of Charles 
Dibdin, he was irresistible, and charming by his 
sentiment, his energy, and earnestness. The once 
celebrated duet, " All's well," from the " British 
Fleet," sung by Braham and Incledon, and by all 
the then amateur tenors of the British Empire, yet 
livesp and is even now occasionally sung. 

Signora Storace's voice had been highly cultivat- 
ed in Italy. She was very admirable in operatic 
parts that required fluency of voice and sprighfcli- 
upss of manner. A very "florid duet in "Mahmoud," 
sung by Storace and Braham, remains as evidence 
of her brilliant voice and style. Domenico Corri, 
Reeve, and others, assisted, about the same period, 
to keep English dramatic music alive, despite the 
powerful attraction of the Italian Opera, supported, 
as it then was. by the most eminent Italian vocal 
talent which money could purchase, and, in addi- 
tion, by the countenance, patronage, and encour- 
agement of the nobility and gentry of England. 

Henry Bishop, who was boju In London in 1786, 
was a prolific contributor to the British lyric 
drama. He was a man of genius, and, when self- 
reliant, composed music In a style specially his own, 
which was thoroughly English in form and feature. 
•* He is conspicuous in the musical history of this 
country," says Macfarren, "for having produced 
compositions of very high merit at the period when 
the art wai less cultivated here, in comparison with 
the rest of Europe, than at any other time, and 
when his music alone gave consideration to the 
English name." " He combined," says the same ex- 
cellent authority, "pure, expre&sive, and forcible 
English melody with the depth and solidity of the 
German school ; and in every department of the art 
he has given the public some enduring specimen of 
beautiful music." After a few successful efforts in 
dramatic music, commencing in 1806, Bishop com- 
posecl his first Opera, " The arcassian Bride," for 
the Theatre Royal. Drury Lane, which unfortunate- 
ly was burnt down the night after its first perform- 
ance, on the 23rd February, 1809. The " Maniac," 
which was produced in 1810, increased the compos- 
er's growing reputation. The "Chorus of Banditti." 
with which this Opera opens, is very fine and dra- 
matic, as well as the Finale to Act I., "The tiger 
couches in the wood." In estimating the merits of 
Bishop's dramatic music it should be compared with 
the music which then existed, and not with that 
which has since been compoeed, although even with 
such music it may, in many respects, bear favorable 
comparison, especially as regards his finely com- 
posed and tuneful concerted vocal music for three, 
four, five and six voices, with and without the addi- 
tion of a chorus. Among numerous splendid speci- 
mens of this style of music may bo named the grand 
Finale to Act I., of t.ie " Law of Java," produced in 
1822; the sestet, " Stay, prythee sUy ; " the open- 
ing sestet, " Listen, he must be near ; " the quintet, 
" Though he be now a grey friar," in the " Miller 
and his Men " (1818); the sestet, "Oh, bold Robin 
Hood," in " Maid Marian " (1822). In Bishop's nu- 
merous Operas, and other musical pieces tor the 
stage of less proportions, composed, and produced 
at Covont Garden Theatre, between 1810 and 1824, 
will be found much fine concerted vocal music, the 
major part of which has outlived the Operas they 
once aaorned. Bishop was appointed Musical Di- 
rector and Composer of Covent Garden Theatre in 
1810; and, during the fourteen years he held that 
important musical ofiice, he proved by his industry 
that he was not insensible to the golden chances it 
afforded him to bring his works before the public. 
" The Knight of Snowdon/ " The Virgin of the 



Sun." "The Ethiop," " The Renegade," "TheAnti- 
ouary," " The IJIave," were then produced. The in- 
fluence of the German school of dramatic music was 
beginning to be felt in this country in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, and could not fail 
to effect so accomplished a musician as Henry Bish- 
op. He has been charged with giving up " his per- 
sonal identity " during his artistic career, and being 
infected, so to speak, with the more modern man- 
ner of Rossini and Weber. He could not possibly 
divest himself of his speciality of musical style, 
which was derived from his peculiarity of tempera- 
ment and constitution ; but he evidently agreed in 
opinion with Sir Joshua Reynolds, who, referring 
to a sister art, said that " the greatest natural gen- 
ius cannot subsist on its own stock," and that " he 
who resolves never to ransack any mind but his 
own, will be soon reduced, from mere barrenness, 
to the poorest of all imitations ; ho will be obliged 
to imitate himself, and to repeat what he has so of- 
ten repeated." " The mind." he adds, " is but a 
barren soil which is soon exhausted, and will pro- 
duce no crop, or only one, unless it be continually 
fertilired and enriched with foreign matter." Han- 
del, anticipating these views, did not hesitate to 
fertilize and enrich his transcendent powers by the 
attentive study of his great Italian predecessors and 
contemporaries. Musical ideas, it must be admitted, 
issue mere richly and more copiously from the most 
cultivated musicians, who. possessing an extensive 
acquaintance with the finest works ot the best mas- 
ters of every age and country, have " the most ma- 
terials" for composition, and therefore " the gjeat^ 
est means of invention.** He nourishes his musical 
mind upon the food bequeathed by his predecessors 
in the art. and avails himself of the discoveries they 
have made, and the experiences they have acquired, 
and, in turn, he leaves to his successors the results 
of his own. In this manner art legitimately and 
surely progresses. 

Bishop' understood and recognized the musical 
spirit of the age, and appreciated the progressive 
condition of music at the early part of the present 
century, especially with regard to orchestral in- 
strumentation. He fully estimated, in the Operas 
of Mozart, Weber, Spohr, Rossini, and Meycroeer, 
and in the one Opera of Beethoven, a fuller devel- 
opment of dramatic effect, the introduction of richer 
harmonic combinations, the increased resources of 
the orchestra, the more frequent and effective «se 
of the chorus, and dramatic scones more amply 
elaborated, and he at once accepted these modern 
improvements, and applied them, in principle, to 
his operatic compositions. " Every perio<l of ten 
years," says Forlcel, John Sebastian Bach's biog- 
rapher, " has some forms or turns of melody which 
are peculiar to it, but which generally grow out of 
fashion before it expires. A composer who desires 
that his works should descend to posterity must 
take care to avoid them." Imitating the example 
of many great painters and musicians, Bishop mod- 
ified, to some extent, his old manner in his later 
works. It must be confessed that these have not 
the charm which attaches to his earlier eorapoei- 
tions. 

Bishop retired from the Musical Directorship of 
Covent Garden Theatre in 1 824, and then became 
the Composer and Director of the Music at Drury 
Lane Theatre. Carl Maria von Weber, the illus- 
trious composer of " Der Freischiats," almost over- 
whelmed by his great reputation, was engaged to 
compose an English Opera for Covent Garden. As 
a counterpoise to " Oberon," Bifhop was called 
upon to compose " Aladdin " for the rival theatre. 
Despite its cnarming music, and the great fame of 
its composer, " Oberon " achieved only a partial 
success. Bishop's Opera was a failure, and deserv- 
edly so, for it is certainly his worst Opera. On 
perusing it, very little can be found of a redeeming 
character. The subject was worn ont, the text was 
of the most trivial kind, and the music was deficient 
in spontaneity, evidently written " to order" — and 
was totally devoid of spirit. It was a vain attempt 
to meet the requirements of modern ideas in dra- 
matic music. Poor Weber, in the full blaze of tri- 
umphant celebrity, was already standing upon the 
threshold of eternity. Under such interesting and 
exceptional cirenmstances as then surrounded him, 
it was a crucial ordeal for any English composer, 
however famous he might be, and with all his pow- 
ers in full vigor, to be placed in competition with 
such a composer as Weber. None might hope to 
pass with success so severe a test. 

Bishop's Operas have not been heard on the Con- 
tinent, and oven their fame has hardly reached be- 
yond the limits of English-speaking countries. The 
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iDQsic of EngUod, however pleanioj^ to English 
ears, in the eif^hteenth and first quarter of the nine- 
teenth oentoriee, was perhaps not calculated to sat- 
isfy foreign minds and ears. The form of English 
Opera, so different from that of Italy, France, and 
Gemicny, would be distasteful to the people of those 
countries, who are contented with their own music 
and consider none other its equal. Then, acrain, the 
English lanflTuafpe is difficnit of pronunciation ; and 
to translate it would be to destroy its point and to 
sacrifice its rouaic. These causes, added to an ig- 
norant and nninst prejudice accainst the milsic and 
musicians of England, fostered and countenanced to 
a very considerable extent by the people of this 
country itself, have in earlier times delayed the in- 
troduction of English Opera into forei^ countries. 
Ai a rule German music has met with but scant fa- 
vor in Italy, while Italian music alone has been 
cosmopolitan. Bishop's Operas would not bear re- 
vival more than those of Handel, Hasw. Porpera, 
Jomelli, Scarlatti, Le<mardo Leo, Paislello, Pergu- 
lesi, Oaluppi, or Sacchinl. They are all dead and 
buried. But choice selections n*om them will al- 
ways be welcomed with pleasure by all true lovers 
of raiisic. 

Heftry Bishop contributed to the lyric stage of 
England brtween tizty and seventy Operas and 
lighter iposlcal pleeea. He received the honor of 
koigbihaod in 1842, from Queen Victoria'a own 
handi» in recognition of his high artistic merits. Sir 
HeuiT Rowley Bishop, at the death of Dr. Willisro 
Crotcii. was elected to the Musical Professor's chair 
aiOk^rdio 1948, and died in 1865. From the 
year 18S6 to 1834 there was an interregnum, so to 
ipeak, in the din*ct line of English dramatic compo- 
•era. During this blank period for National Opera, 
English musicians and theatrical mansgers were en- 
gaged in producing foreign works translated for and 
adapted to the English stage to suit the modified 
taste of English audiences. It was a period devot- 
ed to Opera in English, in contrt distinction to Ene:- 
Hsh Opera. Rossini's Isst and finest Opera, ** Guil- 
laume Tell,* composed in 1829, which had not been 
a snceese at Paris, was presented to an English au- 
dience in a mutilated form, under the title of "Hofer, 
the Tell of the Tyrol." Auber's *' Masaniello " and 
" Gnstavus," Marachner's "Vampvre." Peer's "Free- 
booters," Ferdinand Ries's " Rrot)ber8,'' and other 
foreign Operas, besides "Der Freischiitx" and "The 
Barber of Seville,'* were for the first time made 
known to the English^Opera-going public in an 
English dress. In 1882 the German Opera in its 
completeness Was first brought to this country, and 
"ridelio," with the gifted SehrOder-Devrient as the 
devoted Leonora, drew large andiencen in that direc- 
tion. The charming Malibran, in 1883, attract-ed 
admiring crotrds to listen to her fine singine, and 
her impressive acting in a translated version of 
Bellini's " La SoonamDula." It was Mid by an es- 
teemed authority that the introduction of foreign 
Operas, mutilated in some instances, and translated 
into English, " retarded the public taste in this 
country, and indisposed Englisn audiences to listen 
to complete musical works, and thus induced the 
long deiay in the manifestation of the loftiest dra- 
matic pretensions by English compO'^rs.'' A new 
era in the history of English Opera was soon to be 
Inaugurated, with brilliant proapects looming in the 
future. This new and hopeful revival commenced 
in 1884, WKker exceptionally favorable auspices. 

[to be ContlB«ea.] 



BnbiAitein in London. 

(From the Times.) 

Herr Anton Rubinsteins recitals in St. James's 
Hall, the last of which was given to an enormous 
audience, have been even mere successful in a pecu- 
niary, if not in aA artistic, sense than they proved 
A twelvemonth ago. Crowds of amateurs and con- 
noissetirs have fiocked to them, and if applause could 
make the moii retiring ol virtuosos proud, the Rou- 
manian pianist lias had enongh to turn his hesd. 
But Herr Rubinstein is by no means the roost retir- 
ing of virtunaoa ; on the contrary, he is the most 
deraonstrilive and, we may say it with deference, 
the most egotistical, of our time. Instead of being 
absorbed In Ibe work he is Interpreting, the work 
Would rathef seem to be absorbed in him. He may 
w«ll be styled " the Lion Piani^it,' for no li^m (sym- 
bolically speaking) on occasions ever roared louder. 
Tet at times he can be as gentle as a soft breeze. 
Witness, for example, his performance of Mozart's 
exquisite Rtmdo in A minor ; witness the trio be- 
longing in the Funeral March In Chopin's B flat 
minor sonata, with other things tiiat might be 



named. Nothing can be more simple, unobtrusive, 
and poetically beautiful than his delivery of these. 
We wish, indeed, that Herr Rubinstein would crive 
us more excerpts from Mozart of the same kind. 
Many are to be found in the solo sonatas, which, 
wfthout reckoning the two fantasias, are twenty in 
number. Then, again, it is delightful to hear him 
play one of the placid and graceful " notturnos" of 
John Field, dementi's favonte pupil, and a celebri- 
ty in Russia, before Herr Rubinstein was thought 
of. In these, as in other pieces of a similar charac- 
ter by Chopin, Henselt. Schumann, Mendelsohn, 
etc, (not forgetting Rubinstein), he shines with a 
special grace, producing a tone from the instrument, 
combined with the most admirably perfect phras- 
ing, which shows him to be a tinker by instinct. 

His method of dealing with Beethoven is less un- 
reservedly to be commended. This most pro- 
found of " tone-poets " cannot be trifled with— caa 
not, in short, be made the medium of self-display on 
the part of the executant who presumes to interpret 
his thoughts. But Herr Rubinstein does so with 
Beethoven, interpreting the "immeasurably rich 
master ** — as even Wagner devontly styles hira — 
with the most independent nonehnlanet, as though 
Beethoven had not written up to his standard of 
" virtuosity." Tet Beethoven has written much to 
demand the most scrupulous attention from execu- 
tants more gifted, if that be possible, than Herr Ru 
binstein himself — which scrnpulous attention Herr 
Rubinstein does not invariably vouchsafe. He plays 
always without book, and doubtless, for that rea^ 
son, is not always exact. Take, for instance, the 
so-called Sonata Appnudonata in F minor. Nothing 
can be more perfect than the way in which he gives 
the andante with variations, nothing; more hazy than 
his delivery of parts of the first movement ; while 
the whole of the finale^ which, though marked by 
the composer simply aUegro non troppo (non troppo 
surely means somethinsrj. is taken by Herr Rubin- 
stein at sdch a pace that when the coda, marked 
pre&to^ comes, it is little better than confusion. 
Then, to go to smaller things, Weber's " Invitation 
k la Valse," also included in the programme of the 
last recital, was utterly ruined by the extravagant 
speed of the "virtuoso," who seemed to be possessed 
with the sole idea of getting through it as quickly 
as possible. We have heard this familiar piece 
better rendered by many a second-rate performer. 
In Liszt's monstrous " transcription " ot the " Erl 
King," where poor Schubert Is almost smothered, 
Herr Rubinstein Is quite at home ; but in Schu- 
mann's *' Carneval " we find too much display at the 
expense of the composer — especially in the "Davids- 
biindler March." Four pieces of Herr Rubinstein's 
composition, which brought the last recital to an 
end, were not merely attractive in themselves, hut 
mairnificently executed. No music suits the highly 
endowed pianist so well as his own, which he treats 
with a devotional reverence that might be advanta- 
geously extended, on special occasions, to that of 
other composers. 

On Monday afternoon, at the Crystal Palace, a 
concert was given in Herr Rubinstein's name, the 
programme of which comprised a symphony and 
other works from his pen. The symphony was the 
one in D minor (entitled " Dramatic Symphony,") 
introduced to a London audience last year at a con- 
cert given by the Philharmonic Society, and per- 
formed under the direction of Mr. W. G. Cusins. 
This symphony is as long as the " No. 9 " of Beet- 
hoven, and the first two movements are in the same 
key; but here the resemblance between the two 
works ceases. Beethoven keeps us for upwards of 
an hour in breathless interest, because he has a 
(creat deal to say, and all he has to say is worth at- 
tention ; whereas Herr Rubinstein takes us by the 
buttonhole for a period just as extended, having lit- 
tle or nothing to say worth saying. So long a work, 
and one so comparatively destitute of interest, is 
almost without parallel, even in these later days 
when the " heavenly length," with which Schumann 
credits a novel by Jean rani Richter and a certain 
symphony by Schubert, has led so many misguided 
composers te imagine that length ana depth are 
synonymous. Tlie symphony was splendidly 
played by Mr. Manns's fine orchestra, under the di- 
rection of the composer— evidently a conductor of 
the first class. In his performance of Beethoven's 
fourth concerto (G) Herr Rubinstein was by no 
means at his best ; and such extraordinary rhapso- 
dies as the cadenjuu interpolated in the first and last 
movements we have rarely heard. Beethoven was 
nowliere — extinguished, in fact, by the overwhelm- 
ing •• virtuosity" of his interpreter. This prepon- 
derating self-assertion among our executants when 
enga«i;ed in performing the works of great masters 



is beooming intolerable. We can only liken Herr 
Rubinstein's cadetuuu, thus impeding the course of 
Beethoven's ethereally beautiful concerto, to Bot- 
tom, among the Fairies. Later on in the pro- 
gramme Herr Rubinstein gave one of Schubert's 
"Soirete de Vienne," dtsarranged by Liszt; a 
charming romance of his own. played to absolute 
perfection ; and the most familiar polonaise of Cho- 
pin, the rendering of which last, for the most part, 
was little better than a caricature. Why, for exam- 
pie, the hands of the pianist should be lifted above 
nis head, only to fall down upon a succession of 
chords that any schoo1-g:irl might strike without 
moving her fingers from the k(*y-board, escapes our 
comprehension. It may be what it is of late the fash- 
ion to designate as " higher development ;" to us it 
seems nothing but superfluous gesticulation, unwor- 
thy one irifted with such wonderful mechanical 
power as Herr Rubinstein possesses. It pained us 
to witneas it, if only because the chords thus struck 
had not half the sonority which a more legitimate, 
if less showy, process mii^ht have given. Probably 
some may think that Herr Rubinstein was achiev- 
ing a feat of extraordinary difficulty ; but those 
more familiar with the matter were perfectly aware 
that he was doing nothing in particular. The oth- 
er pieces by Herr Rubinstein contained in the pro- 
flmimme were a duet from his apocryphal opera, 
Die Maecahder, admirably sung by Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Herr Henschel, and the ballet mu- 
sic from his Feramjort^ which had already been 
heard at the-CrysUl Palace. Mr. Manns conducted 
the orchestra in Beethoven's concerto. The ap- 
plause bestowed upon Herr Rubinstein was frequent 
and nnanimoua. 
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Xdlle. Tieljeni. 

(From the London " Standard.") 

Serious illness, whatever deeper purpose it may 
serve, furnishes at least a test of the esteem In which 
the patient is held by friends, or, in the case of a 
public character, by society at large ; and If any 
doubts could have existed as to the popularity of 
Mdlle. TIetjons they would have been set at rest by 
the expression of sympathy from all parts of the 
country and from all classes, which the news of her 
alsrming condition has called forth. If only a 
small proportion of those who have been moved by 
the disrnity and pathos of Mdlle. Tietjens's great 
tragic impersonations were to inoulre in person as 
to her chances of recovery, the doors of her house 
would be constantly besieged by a mob, or rather 
by a crowd, in which no small number of notabili- 
ities would be included. Among those who have 
proved their interest in Mdlle. Tietjons at this crit- 
ical moment the most illustrious person in the realm 
will not be forgotten. Her Majesty, whose heart is 
always keenly alive to a tale of suffering, in no mat- 
ter what shape, desired, a couple of days ago, that 
special .Infurmation as to Mdlle. Tietjens's state 
should be telegraphed to her at Balmoral. The 
Queen's anxiety will be shared by a very large 
number of her subjects. Everyone who cares for 
admirable singing in combination with admirable 
acting, and who is not unmindful of the perfect 
manner in which the two arts blended into one have 
been cultivated by Mdlle. Tietjens, must be grieved 
to hear of the painful malady by which that very 
favorite artist has now for some weeks past been 
afflicted. But it is not only as a great operatic ar- 
tist that Mdlle. Tietjens deserves praise. She is 
entitled to the warmest eulogies for the simple rea- 
son that, not content with frequently delighting the 
public, she has made a point of never disappointing 
It. An opera goer does not always feel quite in- 
clined to go to the opera, but an opera singer must 
often feel y^T'j much inclined indeed not to sing. 
The caprices of srreat vucalists are, indee<l, prover- 
bial. " Indisposition " in the operatic vocabulary 
is commonly interpreted as signifying unwillingness 
to appear : and it does, indeed, sometimes happen 
that such indisposition can be promptly cured by 
causing the indisposed one to be replaced in a favor- 
ite part by a dangerous rival. The remedy could 
never have been applied in the case of Mdlle. Tiet- 
jens, both because she has never had a dangerous 
rival, and also becanse she has never pleaded ill 
health as an excuse for not fulfilling her engage- 
ments. Until she was attacked by the illness which 
at last prostrated her, and rendered it necessary for 
the operating surgeon to be called in, she may, and 
must occasionally have been unwell ; but she never 
took the public into her confidence on the subject. 
When the name of Mdlle. Tietjens appeared- in the 
bill, every one felt cerUin that Mdlle. Tietjens would 
appear on the stage. 
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Accord! nil J, DODi of thoaeaCoriei bare averbaea 
told of ber that una remernbera Id conneetiDn with 
ao many gjeAi aingera ot tbe put It la aaid of ■ 
dlatln^iahed tenor, wbo bad often aung with Mdllfl. 
Tiptjena, notonlvla Mr. Mapleaon'e time but alao 
In the daya of Mr. Lumley. that by afTecline " Id- 
diapoalllon " be helped to bring on the terrible mal. 
■dy from which he died. He wia eni^agt'd at tbe 
~' > Operahouae la the capital of t. deapotlc coud- 
where private medical certificaUw coanl for 
DOthlDg, and where evdry alnger claiming U> be in- 
diapoeed is Todetj reauired to remain at home until 
Iha phyelrian charged with the duty ot TertfrinK 
each caaea calla to >«« him. Has Ing declared bim. 
aelf indlapoaed, the diatlnKoiahed tenor thoughcleas- 
ly Went ba a banquet, where the medical offioer, nn- 
happlly, met blm. Hnmilutlon, atoppage of aalarj, 
pique, ra^e, and al^a of incipient madnesa 
lollowed one another in rapid order ; the moral of 
the Btory branK that there are aama theatre* at 
which aingera alioald not plead indlapoaitlon unleaa 
they are prepared — at laaat for a time — to put on a 
dreailDK gown and keep their room. The prima 
donna u, afl a rale, more liable than the tenor to 
Ulueaa In the form of caprice. For one " rohuat 
tenor ' who complaina of hia throat, and eapedally 
of that porUon or appnrtenanoe of hIa throat known 
BDrsicany and operalically aa the larynx, at leaat 
bdi a aoiBa aopranoa mi^ht be reckoned. The 
moat approved moral method of reatoring dlatreaSBd 
aopranoa to health hag been already mentioned. 
Oecaaionally, however, phjgical meaeurea have 
been lonnd neceaeary. and thna when Mdme. Uara 
reroaed to aing for Frederick the Great, that Incon- 
alderate monarch aent a guard of aoldiera to her 
bonaa, with orders to eeixe her and brinz her to tbe 
theatre, no matter in what condition. Apart, how- 
ever, from all question of nervona aliments, by 
which artlata of delicai« or^nlutlooa may well lie 
affected, and allmenta of a purely fantaitio kind. It 
^oea no doubt happen, now and then, to aiagera, aa 
to other persona, to be nnlit for the work required 
from them; and Mdlle. TIetjens must often bare 
been in auch a poeiUon wben, by Che effort of supe- 
rior energy and determination to keep her work, 
■he managed, in spite of difficnltiea, to go through 
her allotted part. Some notion of ber courage in 
tbia reapeet may be formed from the tact that thia 
very season she sang, and went on Binding until the 
day arrived when aho not only was obliged to admit 
to berssif ber inabihty to reap|iear, bat was com- 
pelled to place herself in the hands of Che doctor, 
and, worse still, of the surgeon. Hdlle. Tleljena 
had never aunr better than she sang this year aa 
Norma aud aa Lucreiia Borgia: and ber perform- 
ance of these parte — which, apart from artistic re- 
quirementa, make great demands on the physical 
powers of tboaa who undertake Chem — was separat- 
ed by only Uie briefest interval ^m her confiua- 
menC Co a bed of pain. For Che sake of Udllc. Tlel- 
jena herseir, but also for the sake of Che public, w( 
may hope that she will aoon be restored lo ber or 
dinary health ; for she cannot be replaced. In the 
oonrse of a long and constantly succnasfui career 
Hdlle. Tietjena has played almost every celebrated 
pirt that has been written for the soprano voice 
and she has certainly distinguished herself in ever; 
style. She ia probably the only great artist on th'i 
operatic atage who In Don Ountamii has appeared 
■a Zeriina, a character ahe first imperaonited at the 
age <tf diteen ; as Donna Elvira, who kt every Ger- 
man theatre la oonaldered the prindpal female per- 
■ODtge in the work : and as Donna Anna, wbloh in 
England Is associated with the highest lyrical 
druiatie gsnins. and which during the last twenty 
years baa never found adequate representation ei- 
oept at the hands of Qiulia Qrisi and of Theresa 
TIetjens. Mdlle. Tietjens has of late years limited 
herself so eiclnsively Co Choee tragic characters in 
which she is entirely Inoomparable, that the pablle 
probably forgets It was she who introduced Martha 
on the Italian stage, and Cbst, in the Brst Italian 
version of ^auri at Her Majesty's Thestrs, ahe was 
the original Uarrherita. Ber friends will be deep- 
ly grieved ahoald she not have many fnrther opi 
tnnltlea of adding to her already long list of 
Table impersonatious. 



pavtlion tn wlitch Moiart wroto Dit XaiArrjttU, In 
ITOI. The pavilion then itoud In tbe middle laieeconrt- 
jard of tbe Freihsus, Vienna, and was lent bj gctalkan- 
ler to the ^reat master expressly lor Ue purpose. It 
ill now be erected at one of the most beantllnl points 

iriDgtbaUnalcalrestlnl. NomoredtUnKSpatconld, 
1 truth, anywluis he found. In the midst of Ood'a 
lagnlflcenC scenerr, to wtiLch Mosart was alwajt devot- 
edly attached, tbt lltOe sacred relic will row And a por- 
plue, and nndoubtedl; form one of tbe 
lights of Salibai 
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adml- 



SalibnTg ud Honri 

Dnrtng tbe Salabnr^ Huitot rertval, Hoiut>s ad- 
mlran wUI tn aHorded an opportunity of taUng part in 
laU. bot not on that aocount leia plesalnc. act Ot 
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buildlDB In which MoiaP 
sufficient of Itself alone to es 
Qorlallty? But thete Is sam 
B it worth while to visit the pi 
ammlttee ot the Moiw 
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iraled m 



>zart, but llkewlaa 



awaie, It Is to tbe generosity of his Hlgbnesa Frlnce 
Starlieisberii;. that tbe International Mosan Foauilatjoo 
(Jbsiir«i«(/lHi«) la'lDdabled for the poaseaalon ot the III- 



and Auio^rvpXt, to Include not only 

tlali and othara, contemporaries of 

poets, coidpcears, writers on musical matters, ana cnv 

Ics, belonging la tbe present day. The notion met with 

the warmest support, and Che Inatltnllon already pos- 

•easss a reapeotable number ot anlogtaplis, poilralCs, 

MosarCFavlllcn, and will certainly not tall to interest 
the admirers and tb« disciples ot art. Ttwre ore already 
portraits ot Dr. Lndwlg Bitter von KBchel, Leopold 
BeheAr, sntbor of tbe Lalmbrteitr, Hoderioh Benedlx, 
the well-known comedy writer, Friedrlcta Bltlac von 
Hoikl, anther ot ThmitiltU vpon Utaic and Oampatir*. 
andKntannelQelbel.wbo with bis portrait forwarded 
Iho tallowing verses :— 

" Use die Tell torn eintach Bchflnen 

Blch tUr kons Zeit entwr 



" Za dem Glpfel trelbt ale'a helmwKrta 
Den die enhten Lorbeem Icrtlniin. 
Und mlt Wonne lanscht ale wleder 
Oathe« Lledsm, Moiart'a Tdnen." • 
A oonCrllnition which strikes as aa eapeclatly worthy 
notice Is that from J. Rtetsr-Bledermanni the well- 
known Leipslc moBlc publlBber, a warm promoter an " 
tniefrlmdottlielntemanonalMoiart Foundailon. : 
Ij David r.atrauaa'saannsc(copy) on Zid ZaiaerJKte ; 
" Dent Ootte Elelcb, der ans den Tfaorenslreiohen 
- — ■ inklnder Welt, ' " ' 

Bln'^ewerk eischoftn 

Das Hanpc nmstrahlt vin lenem relnen Llcbt, 

" Da Bohim der Menschen Thun DIr Ktndersplel 
Do sab'ac den Rbbb In 8iv"(te Kaehl vetlinnnt, 
Die Uebe elcb inr Walshelc mild veikUren. 

" Dank Dlr, verkURer Kelsterl Nab- dem Zlal, 



Haat Dn oub elnem nlrrlscben Gedlrhc 



sent ttaeir portraits : — Herr Bauemteld, with (tae motto: 
" ae welir dfi PUUmchm ku aiuUmi. flai Splgirmn, Mi 
dn Onha HrrArm;" Baron von HUlwn, Intendant- 
Oeneral of tbe Prnsslan Theatres Roval; Baron Feifall, 
Boysl Intend ant^eneril, Ifnnlcbj Baron Jobann von 
Tewine-PUttllngen, known aa J. Hoven, and many oth- 

id further coni 



Ion iB bHU 
noived. 

• ThouKb the world may (or a ahon time turn from tbe 

nenUy fiivolons monstrosltr. IB Is Bgsln Impelled 
lowanls the pinnacle crownrd witli genuTne Isnrels; It 
again UsCens with eostaay to Qoetlie'B songs and MoBortV 

tricks of tools WBsva 



ta clitldren of this wi 



Is diBslpaisd. tby hud sarroanded 

by that pure light betoie which tbe varied colors of earth 
Erow pale. Hen's actJona appeared to thee cblld^s play. 
Tltoa lAwen hate banlabad Into eUmal nlnht and love 
gently tranatarmed to wisdom. Thanks to thse. Ha"— 
In thy apotbeoBlB. Near the goal, thou h>st lovl 



Out Chnroli Xnsla 

There is much good sense in an addrei 



1 this 



theme delivered in this city, during Anniversary 
Week, by Chs Bev. IIi»ai Q. Sfauldiho, before the 
Conference of TJnitariaD Ministers. These are hIa 
conclflsions; we copy from the CAriiiian fl(pi»tor.' 
Briefly staled, (he tour cardinal points ot good ebUTCb- 

nrst. It abonld be both liroad and almpla In Ita eon- 
stniotian,— nelllier sacrlflclDg tnvadlh for the aake at 



simplldlT, nor loBlng simplicity In too freat breadtb. 
IgooDd. Itsboold be at once stately and animated, nev- 
degenerating Into frlirollty, and never stsgnstlng 
through the want otmovemeat. The uplifting of many 
-ta on tbe winga ot sacred song demonda not tbe bee- 
droning flight, hnt tbe joyonenp-aoarl^ot theaky, 
lark, and at times even the mighty aweep ot eaglaa' pis- 
Ions. Wewanttunea that wecanalngnot only with tfee 
spirit but iFlH qiirU,— music that compels ns to sing It 
aplriledly. Uncb of out old psalniady dtat* and plods, 
or halts and Umpe. as It It had been oomposad In on* of 
our Boelon east winds, and had the cluonle rbnuDatlw 
In all Its crotchets and guaven. 

Then, third, we want an adtcMe a^e of chnrdHnnalc. 
We shoubl aim to be Inclusive ralber than exclusive in 
cor choice ot Mnes. We shoQId goto netther of t^e two 
axCremes of Iha musle ot a cathedral aervke or UuM ot a 
iportlon (be Hfel- 



1 •>! both >t 



, Themoelcoriti 



sympathy with the contrreirPtlou, and Insist that tbe 
members of \\ shall be splntixiJIy-mtDded enancb to bd 
more Intcrrsleil in tbe serrl^MW Id wnicb Ihvy take no Im- 

E riant a psit, than in tbe Suodiy nawspsper whlcU 
By brinR to read dntjng sermon time. Have b cbnlr, 
too. Chat will Blnn/iir the couErcEitlon and not to ^^<°\ 



And then, fourthly, we want to <ue more geiMr^y 
than we have hitherto done, hymns and tunes Mol fa 
lo^iUv. There Is much more la this (n»astk>n than 
appears on ttieaurfaoe. A new dapartnre In our ohnnui- 
music means, flrst ot aU, the naa oi Ihe IMW and rfaher 
tunea already adopted with such socceN la other de- 
nomlnatjona. But these are tones which call tor hymns 
ttaat are real hymns;— sacred lyrlaa and DM merely sa- 
cred poems; hymns that In a alocle wMd are tbupoAls; 
and no hymn that la not singable ongkt ever to be ad- 
mitted Into onr hymn-books. Tones that come up lo the 
standard ot tha oburch-mnslc ot to-day demand hymns 
that are Id harmony with the rellgtoos senllmeniB of 
wlilcb Ihe tunes tbemseltea are an sxiiresaian. Ton will 
look In v^nforagood Wnetogo wlthapniely dldactle 
byma.^ne ot those bymns tn whose every other Hue 
you bear the eraok ot Duty's whip, or oslch a feeble echo 
ot a loog.drawn ssbortaUon to be good. Nor can yoo 
And aDyDiuslcadapled lo another elas* of bymns not 
yet wholly tuinlahed from our collections! bymna that 
™-'*>-^r pantheistic revertee sboot Ihe Over-aonl. or 
;tfve and trooacendental aollloqaiea. Tunes 
'" oln In must be sot to wonU that deal 
^ ifeud atfecClons of tbe heart. Ai one 
glodMme song ofprofse thai brings us 
near lo nature'a I}od, But we want at 






throngb natnn 
Oo^iaChriBt, I 
spected frleud, 



I would, dear Jesos, I could tneak 
Tba hedge that oreeds and haamy make, 
And. like t:iy Brit disciples, be 
In person led and taught by ihae. 

I read thy worda,— they are so sweet ; 
I seek the focqnInCs at thy test j 
But men so mystify tbe trace, 
I long lo see thee bee to faoe. 

Woald'st (boa not let me, at thy side. 
In thee, In thee so sure, conflde 7 ' 
Like John, upon thy breaat reellne, 
And feel thy heart make mine divine? 



For Dwlght's Journal ot Unslc. 

" Gon Bavk TBI KiKO." I see that Che Rev. S. P. 
Smith, author of the Hymn : " My conntry, 'tis of 
thee," says of the tune : " It is, asmostofyoo know, 
the English 'God save the* King.' Perhaps the 
tune belongs to England, perhaps to Qerorauy. per- 
haps to some other nation.'' 

It may perhaps ba of interest to Mr. Smith to 
know, that there is do ptriapt in tbo case. 

The tune was composed by Henry Gary, author 
of " Chrononhotontholagoa ' and of Che eong : "Sal- 
ly in our Alley,' lie date was about 1740, and it 
came into nnivsrsal favor in England, at the time 
of the Prelender's attempt In 1T45 to recover the 
English crown. — It was, by the way, the viutory 
over Charles Stoart, wblch Handel commemorated 
in lAi^ Maeeabaia, 

A- W.T. 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OP MUSIC. 



London. A cotTespondent of the Philadelphia 
BulUtin writes (Jane 14) : 

An Amerioan is fairly stanned by the nnmber of oper- 
atic celebrities here at almost one time. Think of Ade- 
Una Fatti, Zare Thalberig:, Albanl, Nilssoa, Vandori, 
prima donnas, and Wacfatel, Santley, Tamberllk, NicoU- 
ni, Seolara and Fancelll, tenors and baritones, slncrine 
In one city within a week. They are distributed between 
Covent Garden Opera House and Her Sfi^esty's Theatre, 
Haymarket. The repertoire for the week comprises 
Auto, TannMuMT, &uulawM Tell, II SarMere di Sivialia, 
The FMna Dutchman^ VXtoiU du Nbrd, Un BaOo in Jfa*- 
ehera, II Trovaion, Dtr FreiteMUa, OUUo, Robert U Dia- 
hU and BigoUtto. 



The Hnsical Season at Steinway Hall 

7he Mutic Trade Review gives a list of the princi- 
pal works performed at Steioway Hall during the 
120 concerts of the past season, together with the 
names of the composers represented, and those of 
the principal performers : 

Of symphonies there were sixteen : Beethoven was 
heard in all of his except the 1st, 8d and 9th ; Ber- 
lioz in " Romeo and Juliet," Dramatic Symphony, 
Op. 17; Gade in the C minor; Haydn, J) major; 
Lisat, " Faust" Symphony ; Mendelssohn, 8d Sym- 
phony (Scotch) ; Mosart, G minor ; C. C. Mnller, 1st 
Symphony ; Raff, in No. 8, - Im Walde ; " Rubin- 
stein, " Ocean ; " Schumann, No. 8, in E flat 

Of suites, symphonic poems, and selections from 
symphony and opera for orchestra, we heard Bach's 
Suite in D major. No. 8 ; Beethoven, '* Larghetto" 
from 2d Symphony, ** Funeral March " from Third, 
" Allegretto " from Seventh, Adagio from " Prome- 
theus," EntK-Acte and *' Larj^hetto" from " Egmont." 
Serenade, Op. 8 and Op. 97 (instrumented by Liszt): 
Bizet, " L'Arlesienne ; " Boccherini, " Sicilienne ; " 
Bruch. Vorspiel " Loreley ; " Gade, "Novelletten," 
Op. 68; GlinlcR, Scherzo from " Kamai^nskaja;''* 
Gluck, Ballet Music from "Paris and Helena;" 
Gounod, " Marche Fundbre d*une Marionette;" Han- 
del, " Largo " (arr. by Hellmesberger); Haydn, Ser- 
enade; Hoffmann, parts of "Frithjof;" Jadassohn, 
" Serenade." No. 2 ; Liszt, " Rhnpsodie " No 2. and 
" Les Preludes.'' C. C. Muller, " Romance," " Noc- 
eurne; " Mendelssohn, Scherzo from " Reformation 
Symphony ;" Meyerbeer, Polonaise from " Struen- 
see;" Rubinstein. "Ballet Music" and "Wedding 
Procession" from " Feramors ; " Saint-Sa^na, "Rou- 
st d'Omphale," "PhaBton," "Dense Macabre;" 
Schubert, music to "Rosamonds ;'* Schumann, "Ov- 
erture, Scherzo and Finale," Op. 62, " Traiimerei," 
" Bilder aus Ostcn,*' Interlude and Invocation from 
" Manfred ; " Svendsen, " Coronation March ;" 
Tschaikowflky, *' Airs de Ballet ; " Voigt, " Nacht- 
eesang ; " R. Wagner, Introductory to " Die Wal- 
kiire," Centennial March, Kaiser March, Tsnnhauser 
March, Introduction to " Rheingold," Third Act 
" Lohengrin," Introduction and Finale to " Tristan 
and Isolde," "Funeral March," "Gotterdammernng," 
" Vorspiel,";" Siegfried's death," and Finale from 
" Gotterdammernng; "* Weber-Berlioz. Invitation to 
Dance. 

Of overtures there were Auber's "Le Cheval de 
Bronze," Bargiel's " Medea," Op. 22 ; Beethoven. 
Consecration of the House, " Leonore," Nos. 1 and 
8. Coriolan, Op. 62, " Fidelio," No. 4 ; O. B. Boise, 
" Festival Overture ; " Duke of Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotha. 
"Diane de Solahge;" Cherubini. "Ali Baba." 
"Anacreon;" Gernsheim, " Waldmeister's Brant- 
fahrt; " Glnck. " Iphigenia in Aulis;" Hornemann, 
" Aladdin ; " Leutner, " Fest-ouverture : " Mendels- 
sohn, "Midsummer Night's Dream," "Fingal's 
Cave," " Scbone Melusine ; " C. C. Muller, "Nathan 
der Weise. • " To the Union ; " Paine, Shakespeare's 
" As You Like It ; " Rossini, " William Tell , " 
Schubert, " Alfonso and Estrella; " Suppd, " Pique 
Dame;" Sullivan, "Light of the World;" Am- 
broise Thomas, "Raymond;" Wagner, "Tann- 
h&nser;" Weber, "Oberon," "Freyschatz" and 
" Euryanthe.'' 

Of piano-forte concerios. with orchestra, there 
were : Beethoven. No. 4, G major, and No. 6, £ flat; 
Chopin, " Krakoviac." Op. 11, in E minor, and Op. 
21. F minor; Grieg, Op. 16; Henselt's Concerto; 
Liszt, Fantaisie Hongroise, No. 2 ; Mendelssohn, G 
minor ; Mozart's Concerto for two pianos and or- 
chestra ; Rubinstein. D minor ; Sainl^Sagns, No. 2, 
G minor; Schubert- Liszt. Fantaisie in C; Schu- 
mann. Op. 92 ; Weber, Op. 79. 

Of violin concertos and solos we heard Bach's Ga- 
votte, Beethoven. Op. 61. and Romanze in G; De 
Beriot's Third and Seventh Concertos, and " Ro- 
manza et Adagio ; " Handel's " Largo ; " Ledair, 
Gavotte from Sonata, "Le Tombeau;" Leonard, 



Fourth Concerto ; Mendelssohn's Concerto ; Mozart 
" Adagio; '•• Ole Bull, Fantsisie on Bellini's "Romeo 
et Ginlietta," "Concerto,*' and " Siciliana e Taran- 
tella;" Paganini, Concerto and "Le Streghe;" 
Prume, "FanUisie Pastorale" and "La Meiancolie ;" 
Raff. '^ Cavatina ; *' Rode. " Concerto ; " Rust, " So- 
nata ; ** Spohr, Adagio from Ninth Concerto, and 
"Gesangsscene:** Tartini. Sonata in G minor; 
Vieuxtemps, "Fantaisie," "FanUisie Caprice," 
" Int., Cadenza and Adagio," " Souvenir de Doni- 
zetti," " Airs Varies." " Ballade et Polonaise ;" Viv- 
ien. "DueU;" Wagner- Wilhemj, "Romanze;" 
Wieniawski, "Rondeau Brilliant," "Polonaise," 
"Caprice Fantastique," "Capricio Waltz," " Le- 
Srende." h. D. 

fConclusion next time.] 
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Xnslc in Boston. 

The musical season, — a remarkably rich one. — 
which we all supposed had reached its culmination 
and its close in the Triennial Festival, has had its 
after-summer in a succession of concerts great and 
small, consisting of two Oratorios (" for the people") 
in the Tabernacle, several Conservatory concerts 
for the winding up of the season, musical honors to 
the President of the United Stetes, etc., etc. 

"The Messiah" at the Taberkacle. The suc- 
cess of Elijah led to a repetition of the experlmeat 
of Oratorio at popular prices, before five or six 
thousand people, and with improved conditions as 
to musical effect.~especially the transferring of the 
great chorus and orchestra to the opposite side of 
the long building, and placing them upon the plat- 
form. The Tabernacle was again completely full, 
and the irrepressible enthusiasm of a fresh audi- 
ence. — a multitude, many of whom never had heard 
an Oratorio in their lives before — was refreshing to 
those to whom Handel's JfesnoA was an old story. 

The Jfemah has always been associated with the 
great Christian festival, when the days of the year 
are at the shortest. It was a new experience to 
hear it at the opposite solstice, on the eve of Mid- 
summer's Day, the mid-most, longest day of Nat- 
ure's festival. One's thoughta involuntarily sought 
the open air on such a night, and eared more to 
look np at the stars through cool waving foliage, 
than to sit pent up in any crowd listening to any 
music indoon. But the performance was so good, 
the music in itself so inspiring, and indeed new- 
born forever, that one was soon reconciled to his 
rich opportunity. 

The chorus and orchestra certainly sounded much 
better from the platform than they did before iii 
the Elijah, This we think would be the general 
testimony, though not perhaps of some hearers who 
were placed at disadvantage. There was greater 
reeonance, gpreater intensity of sound, as well as 
distinctness of outline ; and the strings of the or- 
chestra made a much more positive impression ; the 
ear did not have to ffo after the music. The cho- 
ruses, with hardly an exception, were sung with 
remarkable spirit, unanimity and precision (several 
of them, as well as several solos, were prudently 
omitted). Every chorus, and indeed every number 
of the music, was provocative of such applause as 
we have seldom, if ever, heard at any Oratorio. 
The greatest outbursts, and most pertinacious, were 
after the *" Wonderful " Chorus,— even more than 
after the " Hallelujah,"— and utter the great hfos 
Air : " Why do the nations rage ; " for truly Mr. 
M. W. Whitwet surpassed himself that night, both 
in his majesty of voice and manner. The tenor airs 
and recitatives were in new hands,— Mr. AtnxD 



WtLKtE, who to a sweet, not very powerful, but 
sympathetio, flexible and well trained voice unites 
a cultured style and chaste, intelligent expression. 
His highest tones, to be sure, were brought out 
with effoK and sounded somewhat dry and hard. 
" Thou shalt break them " was rather too ranch for 
so delicate an organ ; but " Comfort ye," and es- 
pecially " Behold and see" were highly satisfactory. 
Doubtless in a smaller place this gentleman would 
sing with less constraint. 

Much as we admired the flexible and lovely voice, 
the musical nature, the artistic fervor and sincerity 
of MissTHUasBT, we were not prepared for so ade- 
quate a rendering aa she gave us of the great So- 
prano numbers in the Meeeiah. Her pure high 
tones in the announcement following the pastoral 
symphony were electrifying; in " Rejoice greatly *» 
her voice revelled with a hearty bird-like freedom, 
grace and brilliancy ; and in the sublimer and the 
more pathetic melodies she displayed a breadth and 
largeness of style, doing all with great deliberate- 
ness and self-pcssession, as well as with earnest fer- 
vor, which we bad not dared to hope for from m 
novice in thU high field. The Contralto songs 
could not have been in better hands than Miss An- 
nie Cakt's; and never has she seemed more ripe 
and perfect in voice, method and expression, than 
ia this rich eaniabiU of Handel. But why must the 
second half of "He was despised," which is much 
the best half, always be omitted ?— The short eccle- 
siastical qnarteU (alternating with chorus) near the 
end : " As by Man came death," etc., we have very 
seldom heard so finely sung. 



Boston CSonservatort of Music. The closing 
exhibition of pupils of the Violin Classes (Julius 
EicHBERG, Director), took place at the Union Hall 
on Friday afternoon. June 8. This was not an af. 
fair of all the four and twenty pupils, like the exhi- 
bition in Tremont Temple, which we have de. 
scribed. The very youngest took no part; it was 
a concert of the more advanced, and it was classical 
in character. This was the programme : — 

Quartet in p major. Allegro moderato, Adaeio 

cantabfle ....rr..Haydn 

MiSMS Ulliaa Shattnck, Abbie Shepardson. and 
Mr. Edwin A Sabln, 
.. ^"b the assisunce of Mr. Wulf Fries. 

CavaUna. Op.85,No.3 , Raff 

_ _, , Miss Abble Shepardson. 

Hungarian Airs Brnst 

Ai ^ -.^ ^ - Mr. Willie Nowell. 

AlrVarM,No.«„... DeBeriot 

MiKS Lettie Launder. 

Souvenir de Bellini j^jtot 

^ ^ Miss Edith Christie. 

•^•Jn« Ernst 

Miss Lillian Shattnck. 

seoona Concerto, first movement Spohr 

>. ^ _., _^ Mr.EdwinA. Sabin. 

AlrVarid. Op. 15.... WIenlawsky 

Mr. Albert van Raalte. 

Chaconne for TloHn Bach 

Misses Shepardson. Shattnck. and Messrs. Van 
Baalte, Nowell, and Sabin. 

The Haydn Quartet movements were played in a 
firm, graceful and artistic style. So indeed were all 
the pieces. It seems needless to particularise, far- 
ther than to say that we were charmed by the 
something like genius in the performance of the 
youngest, the maiden with the sweet, calm, poetic 
face, who played the reminisoencee from Bellini ; 
struck by the ripe and masterly manner in which 
Mr. Van Itaalte made easy work of all the diflUcult- 
ies of Wieniawski's Variations; and so well pleased 
by the others that we hardly dare to express a pref- 
erence between them. But the triumph and most 
significant feature of the occasion, was the excellent 
interpretation of the great Ckaeonne by Bach, by 
^^e pupils, of both sexes, playing In nnison. Since 
Joachim played it to us, all alone, in his chamber, 
we have hardly enjoyed it more. 

—Here is indeed a Violin School, and we. trust 
that many will be drawn to it 
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Musio AT Wblleslet College. In this almost 
new collbgiate institution for young ladies, where 
piety and learning, clas&ical and scientific, go hand 
in hand, Aesthetic influences are by no means ex- 
cluded. The beantifiil locality, — three hundred acres 
of richly wooded hills and dales, kept lilce a gar- 
den, with their stately edifice in the midst of it, — a 
most symmetrical and noble pile of architecture, the 
chef-d'oeuvre of Hammatt Billings, — and a pictur 
esque broad lake behind it, on which the three hnn. 
dred healthy maidens, organiEed in separate crews, 
with officers and uniforms and banners, row their 
little fleet each summer evening, — ^this in itself is 
education of the taste and all the finer sensibllitiea 
to harmony and beauty. But artistic culture like, 
wise is brought In, and principally Music. Classical 
chamber concerts are given in their beautiful chapel 
before all the pupils ; and for these the services of 
many of the best Boeton artists have been employed 
in turn, under the judicious management of the 
musical director of the College, Mr. Chakles H. 
Morse. Verily, if there be any danger of pedant* 
ry or narrow, formal piety, in such a school, here 
are freer influences which must go far to correct and 
make it wholesome. 

By invitation of Prof. Morse and his associates, 
we shared the privilege with several gentlemen, of 
being present at the last concert of the term, the 
twentieth of the year, on Friday evening, June 22. 
After a hospitable reception, which included a sur- 
vey of the extensive building, — its spacious halls, 
fine library, chapel, museum, etc., and a delightful 
ride upon the lake, rowed by one of the vigorous 
young crews aforesaid, — we were conducted into 
the chapel, where we listened to the following 
choice programme, interpreted in their best style by 
Eritst Perabo and Bernhaed Listemanv : 

Overture to Bgmont Beethoven 

(Arranged for two bands by Adolpb Henselt). 
Phantasie lor Piano and Ylolin. Op. ISO, C major, 

Schubert 
(Introduction— Allegretto— Andantino— Allegro 

vivace.) 
(First time In this country.) 
Fiano Bolos:— 

a. Morceau, Op. 82-1, G major W. Baigiel 

A. ** Dervish Cihorus,*' from the ** Bnins of 

Athena,** Op. 118, B minor Beethoven 

(Transcribed for two hands by 8aint-8a8ns.) 
e. Romance in A major. No. 2 J. K. Paine 

d. Bondo gioooso, G major, No. 4 ** 

(From Four Characteristic Pieces, Op. 25.) 

Albnm Leaf R. Wagner 

(Transcribed for YioUn by August WilhelniJ.) 
Piano Solos:— 

a. ToccaUna. Op. 26, minor Ad . Henselt 

b. Albnm Leaf. Op. 7-2, F major. .Th. Kirchner 

e. Marcla fantastlca, from Op. 31, in B flat 

major. . .« W. Baiglel 

d, Romance, from Soirfes k St. Petersbourg, 

Op. 44-1. B flat major Rubinstein 

«. Barcarole, A flat major. Transcribed by 

Frans Liszt Schubert 

Concerto in E minor f Or the Violin. Op. 64, 

Mendelssohn 
{b. Andante— e. Allegro vivace.) 

Not nnsnspicious of a certain glamour which the 
spirit ol the hoar and place may have shed over 
all, we are yet prepared to say that never have we 
heard both these artists when they seemed so en- 
tirely at their best in each and every work per- 
formed. They were favored of the Muses ; and, no 
doubt, such an audience was inspiring : — three hun- 
dred young ladies applauding with such fresh 
enthusiaam, as if each fine masterpiece of music 
were a new and wondrous revelation to them, — ap- 
plauding with a physical vig^r and endarauce wor- 
thy of each gallant oarsmen I Without attempting 
to characterize the several numbers of the pro- 
gramme, or go into any details, let it suffioe to say 
that all was good and well received ; that the prin- 
cipal novelty of the evening, the Phaniarie by Scha- 
bert, an elaborate and difficult work, of which the 
latter and the largest half consists of a very re- 
markable series of variations on his own well known 
song * " Sei mir gegrasst," proved exceedingly in- 
teresting; and that Mr. Listemann's performance 
of the middle and last movements of Mendelssohn's 



Violin Concerto was altogether masterly and heart- 
ily appreciated by his young audience. 

In further exempliflcation of the kind of music 
heard at Wellesley, we append a few of the preced- 
ins: p«*ogrammes. The fourteenth concert (April 
20) was a Piano Recital by Madame Madeline Schil- 
LXE, as follows : — 

Sonata in A ma jor. Op. S-2 Beethoven 

(Allegro vivaoe— Largo appassionato— SchercOt 
Allegretto— Kondo, grazloso.) 

Snite in B minor, Op. 72 Raff 

(Frelude—Minnetto— Toccata— Romanza—Fnga). 

Orand Polonaise in E flat. Op. 22 Cliopin 

Impromptu in B flat. Op. 142-2 Schubert 

Variations on "Ladovlc,** Op. 12 Chopin 

Andante in B flat Hummel 

Transcription, ** Midsummer Night's Dream." 

Mendelssohn-Lisxt 

Then followed three chronological programmes 
of Solo Pianoforte and Vocal Music, with biograph- 
ical notices of the composers, performed by teachers 
and pupils of the college : 

Fifieetxih Concert, May 4. 

Preludes and Fugues for the Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord John Sebastian Bach, 1685—1760 

a. No. 1— bk I, in major. 

b. No, 2- •• I, " C minor. 

Mr. Dnnhsm. 

Aria, " My heart ever faithful " J. 8. Bach 

Miss A. L. 6a«re. 
(Teacher of Vocal Culture.) 

{a. Fugue in G, 
b. Air and Variations (The Harmonious Black* 

smith Handel, 1685—1769 

Mr. Morse. 
Aria, '< He was despised and rejected '* (Mesufah). 

O. F. Handel 
Mrs. B11i5ion. 
Bonata in B flat, (No. 7, Hallb«trger ed.), 

Joseph Haydn, 1732—1809 
(Allegro— Adagio— Tempo di Menuetto.) 
Mr. Morse. 

ia. Canzonet, *' My mother bids me bind my 
hair,** J.Haydn 
6. ** Voi Che sapete " (Fifraro).. ..Mozart, 1766-1791 

Miss Gage. 

(Concerto in D minor (First movemenO Mozart 

(Orchestral parts on second Piano.) 
Mr. Dunham. 

8ong-<* Adelaide," Beethoven, 1770—1827 

MIs» Gage. 

Bonata in D minor. Op. 31-2 Beethoven 

(Allegro— Adagio— Allegretto.) 
Mr. Morse. 

Sixteenth Concert, May 16. 

Rondo from the Sonata in D, Op. 63, 

Schubert, 1797-1828 
Mr. Morse. 

Songs Schubert 

o. Gretchen am Spinnrade,(" Faust.*') 
b. Ave Maria. 

Mies Gage. 
Rondo BrUlant in B flat, Op. 29, 

Mendelssohn, 1809—1847 
(Orchestral pnrts on necond Piano.) 
Mr. Lewis. 

Aria, " Hear ye Israel,'* ("Elijah**) Mendelssohn 

Miss Gage. 
Piano Rolo Chopin, 1809-1849 

a. Etude in B major Op. 10-3. 

b. Mazurka In B minor. Op. 33-4. 

c. WalU in B flat. Op. 18. 

Mr. Lewis. 
Songs Schumann, 1810—1860 

a. *'Da hist wie elne Blume.*' 

b. Humility. 

Miss Gage. 

Concerto in A minor, Op. 64 Schumann 

Orchestral parts on second Piano. 
Mr. Swan. 

The sevent enth programme is not at hand, but 
here is one of the ** Beethoven Society," a domestic 
institution of the oollegpe, of which we wish we could 
reproduce the singularly tasteful print and paper, 
with its well chosen (German motto: " Musik tat 
dtr Sefdtuaei turn Uerten : '*^ 

Andante eon mote— Fifth Svmphony Beethoven 

Mr. Morse and iMLiss Oag». 
Chorus—** The Lord is our Good Shepherd,** from 

the Motet, Op 89-3 Mendelssohn 

Piano Solo— IntermeTzo H. von Bnelow 

Miss Latbrop. 

Chorus—" Slaves of the lamp,'* Bishop 

(Solo by Miss Sheam.) 

Chorus— Ave Vemm, (new) Salnt-Salfns 

Kinderslnfonie Joseph Haydn 

(Allegro— Menaet— Allegro.) 
Piano, Miss Turner and Miss Rood. 

Chorus— "Gharite** Rossini 

(Solo by Miss Fitzslmmons.) 
Chorus— National Hymn Bichberg 

And here is the nineteenth, by the pupils : 

Quintet in Bflat, Op. 44 Schumann 

(Allegro brillante— Marcia^Allegro non trappo.) 

Arranged for four bands by Clara Schumann. 

Misses White and Lyon. 

Sonata Op. 10-2, in F Beethoven 

(Allegro— Allegretto.) 
Miss Rood. 



Piano Solo— a. Momens Musical, Op. 34-6... Schubert 

b. Nel corpid Beethoven 

Miss Gsle. 

Songs— a. *' H roazzolin delle Viole,*' Plnsuti 

b. The little Shepherdess MoUoy 

Miss Pratt. 
Duo Ck>ncertant for two Pianos on a March from 
Weber*s " Preciosa "... Moscheles-Mendelssohn 
Misses Latbrop and Phoebus. 

Sonata, No. 14, in B flat Mozart 

(Andante Cantabile— Finale). 
Miss Nelson. 

Piano Solo— Bnde vom Lied Schumann 

Miss White. 

Song—" Beautiful bird, sing on ** Howe 

Miss Fitzsimmons. 
Piano Solo— a. Funeral Mareh, from Sonata Op. 28, 

BeethoTcn 
b. Fairy Tale, from Suite Op. 162... Raff 
Miss J. BiU. 

Cavalry March Schubert 

Misses Chase and Gale. 

Overture to Leonore, No IlL Op. 72 Beethoven 

Misses Lathrop, Turner, Nelson and Phoebus. 

Well for Wellesley t May it prove a wellspring, 
etc., etc. We have copied these, and other pro- 
grammes, well aware what danger it involves ; for 
probably there will pour in upon us files of pro- 
grammes from no end of schools and colleges, all of 
which in some degree have caught the inspiration, 
all emulous of such examples, and all, if not covet- 
ing, at least consenting to like recogniMon. Does 
it not show that musical ambition and devotion, in 
a rather high direction, has begun to enter largely 
and penetrate deeply into the education of our 
country ? 

UnB.\NA, 0« Hero is a programme of choice sa- 
cred mnsic given at a private residence. May 28, 
by the Urbana Choral Society, (Rev. Frank Sewal), 
President, James G. Wentz, Sec.,) during the recent 
Conference of New Church Ministers : 

Chorus— SIcut locutus est. From the Magniflcat 

inD J. Sebastian Bach 

Aria for Bass— Quia fecit mihl magna— From the 

same J. Sebastian Bach 

Chorus— Behold the Lamb of God. From the 

"Mesdah,'* Handel 

Duet. Soprano and Baritone— In his hands. 

From the 95th Psalm Mendelssohn 

Chorus and Quartet. Hostias: Sanctns; Bene- 

dictus : Hosanna. From the Requiem Ma«s, 

Mozart 

Aria for Tenor— Ck)me unto me Coenen 

Chorus— He watching over Israel. From the 

"Elijah,** Mendelssohn 

Aria for Soprano, with *(^llo accompaniment. 

The Angel's Serenade Braga 

Chorus—" Thanks be to God." From the *' Bli- 

Jah/* Mendelssohn 



Vassar College, Pouch keehsie, N. Y. — A con- 
cert was given by the New York Mozart Club, on 
Friday, May 11,— Prof. F. L. Ritter, Director,— with 
this programme :— 

•Quintet. Bflat, op. 16 Beethoven 

Messrs. A. Eller. Piano; J. Eller, Oboe; Bnehm, 

Clarinet; Scbmitz, Horn; Renter, Bas^toon. 

"Adelaide," Beethoven 

Mr. Bischoff. 

Albnniblatt, \ xri^M,> Wagner 

LesLutlns, | >^»0"n, Bazzlni 

Mr. Arnold. 

Hafls* Songs F.L. Ritter 

« Mr. Bischoff. 

ConcertstUck. Oboe A. Klughardt 

Mr. J. Eller. 

Slegmunds Llebeslied, " Walkucrc,** Wagner 

Mr. Bischoff. 

Septet. C minor, op. 26 A. Fesca 

Allegro con spirito. Andsnte. Scherzo. Finale, 

all^>TO con f uoco. 
Messrs. A. Eller, Piano; Arnold, Violin : Grarom, 
Yiola; Reineecins, Violoncello; Uthoff, Doub- 
le Bass; J. Eller, Oboe; Schmitz, Horn. 

■ » • 

B. D. Allen*s " Byevinos with the Musxciai^s." 
Worcester City and Worcester County—" the heart of 
the Commonwealth**— is happy in being the abode of such 
an earnest and Intelligent musician and teacher as Mr. 
Allen. He never wearies In well doing, making contin- 
ual researches into the history of Musio, bringing Ibrth 
treasures new and old from the repertoire of all schools 
Kod periods, wherewith to enlarge the knowledge and 
improve the taste of his many paplls, both by copious ex- 
amples and discriminating comments. Since last Sep- 
tember, when we copied his first programme, he has 
oontinned his lectures, with musical illustrations in 
many schools and forms, into the past month. The re- 
mainder of the programmes are as well worth recording 
as the first; and we doubt not many readers will be glad 
to And them in their order brought together here. They 
were delivered in the course of the Worcester County 
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Muflic School, and the attendance has been uniformly 
Cood. 

Second JSvening, Oct. 27, 18T6. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH MD8IO. 

/. Flfminh. 

<^«»non Willinm Dnf ?« v, about 1400. 

Canon, composed for LotiIa XII., of France 

Josqnin dcs Pr«j. 1449->lR2t 
Ave Maria Jacques Arcadelt. 1660 

//. Italian. 
Hymn.— Alia Trinity Beata. 

Unknown composer. 14— 
Sentence— We adore Thee, 

Giovanni Pnlefftrlna. iki4— 1$f»4 
The Riehrh Psalm . . . Beni^dPtto Marcello. 1680-1739 
QqIs est homo— (Stabat Mater), 
^ , , Emanuel Astorg^n. 1681—1736 

Solo, from the Sist Psalm, 
^ . O. V. Perpolwj. 17I0-173S 

Rpqniem Aetemam Luljrl Cherubhii. 1760—1842 

Pro Peccatls, from Slabat Mater, 

Oloacohino Rossini. 1702-1868 
///. German, 
Gloria, from the Imperial Ma.«8. 

^ ^ „, ^ ^ Jft«pph Haydn. 1732-1800 

Tuba Mirum, from the Requiem, 

W. A. Mozart. 1756-1792 
Sanctus, fVom Deutsche Mcsac, 

Fran?. Schubert. 1797— 1«28 

Offertory. Alma Vinfo.... J. N.Uummel. 1778-1837 



Third Evening, Nov. 28, 1878. 

THB MADRIGAL AND POPULAR MUSIC OF THE 
** OLDEN TIME." 

Madrigal— When all alone, my pretty lore, 

^ G. Converso. 1575 

Carols— <a) The First Nowel Tradition n I 

(ft) The Bonr's HeadCnrol i62l 

Madrigal— Now is the month of Mavf n». 

^. _ ' T. Morlev. 1595 

Glee— How merrily we live M. Este. About 1676 

Madrigal— Come again sweet davs. 

^ ., , J. Dowland. 1597 

Ballad— Sally in our Alley. 

Popular air of the 17th century. 
Madrigal— Flora gave me fairest flower?!, 

J. Wilbye. 1698 
Instrumental Music, principally of the 16th and 
17th centuries, 
(o) Tlie Carman*s Whistle, (ft) Old Noll's Jig, 
(c) Saraband, (d) Slow March, le) James 
the Second's March. (/) The Rogue's 
March , (,g) The Collepe Hornpipe. 
Madrigal— Welcome sweet pleasure, 

^ „ , ^ . T. Weelkea. 1608 

Song— My lodging Is on the cold ground, 

17th century 
Madrigal— Since first I saw your face. .T. Ford. 1612 
Glees— (a) Here's a health, (ft) The Waits, 

„ ^ . J. Savile. 16n7 

Madrigal— The Bilver Swan O. Giblions. 1612 

Bong- Down among the D»»nd Men 16th century 

Solo and Chorus— Haste thee, Nymph, 

G. F. Handel. 1730 



Fourth Evening, Dee. 19, 1876. 

THE ORATORIO. 

Latin Hymn—" Orlentis Partlbus." 

Choru", from " T.'Anima e Corpo,"..Cavallere. 1600 

Aria, fiom **San Giovanni Battlsta," 

Stradplla. 1645— 1C79 
Concluding Chorus from the *' St. M stthew 

Passion," Bach. 16«6— 1760 

Aria, from " Joshua," Handel. 1686—1759 

Chorus, from ' Der Tod Jesu". . . .Graun. 1701—1759 

Trio, from '* The Creation," Haydn. 1732-1809 

Solo and Chorus, from "The Mount of Olives," 

Beethoven. 1770—1827 

Duet, from •« David " Neukomm. 1778-1858 

Quartet and Chorus, from *' The Last Judgmf>nt,*' 

Spohr. 1784—1859 
Chorus, from *' Christun **. .Mendelssohn. 1809—1847 
Concluding Solo and Chorus, from ** Paradlite 

and the Peri,'* Schumann. 1810—1866 



Fifth Eteningt Jan. 23, 1877. 

PROTESTANT CHURCH MUSIC AND 8ACBED SONGS. 

Judgment Hymn Martin Luther. 1483—1646 

Anthem— Lord, for Thy tender mercies' sake, 

„ ^ ^ „ ^R.Farrant, died 1685 

Motet— O come, ye Servants of the Lord, 

Dr. Christopher Tye, died 1663 
Anthem— Praise the Lord, O my Soul, 

«_. « , , R. Creyghton. D D. 1639-1736 

Trio— Suscepit Israel, from the Magnfflcat. 

J. S. Bach. 1686—1750 
Songs— (a) A Morning Song. Dr. Greene. 1606—1756 
(ft) TheHvmnofEve .Dr.Ame. 1710—1778 
Anthem— The Lord descended from above, 

,,...« ^ . ^'■- Hayes. 1T39— 1797 

Mirlam*s Song— Sound the loud Timbrel. Arisen. 

Anthem for Easter 8. Chappie, bom 1775 

Duet, from Hymn of Praise, 

«. ^. _^ « — Mendelssohn. 180»-1847 

Eight-part Song— Say, Watchman, 

, ^, ^' Bullivan, Contemporary. 
Chorus— O how amiable are Thy Dwellings, 

J. Barnby, Contemporary. 

Sixth Evening, Feb. 19. 

THE OPERA. 

/. Italian. 

Un Ballo in Mn schera. Cavatina Vcrdl 

Semiramtde. Overture Rossini 

Lucia di Lammermoor . Sestetto Donizetti 



//. -^WncA, 

nrph«*,e. Air Glnck 

Horn II us Codes. Overture M^hul 

Marco Spada. Quattior Auber 

///. German. 

Df^r Frelsrhlitz. Scene nnd A He Von Weber 

Tristan nnil Isolde. Isolden's Llebcstod....W»gner 
Cos! fan tutte. Quintet Mozart 

Seventh Evening, March 22. 

THE ITALIAN SCHOOL. 

Corrente e Canzone. 

. , GIrolamo Fresoobaldi. 1691—1640 

Andantino, 

Abbate Michael Angelo Rossi. 1620—1660 

0'5"« Giovanni Battlsta Lulli. 1633—1687 

Ari<»tf», " Pur diceail".... Antonio I^rtl. 1667—1740 

Ptudio Domcnico Scarlatti. 1683—1767 

£"«« NIcolo Porpora. 1686—1767 

Gavotte. 

Padre Giovanni B.attista Martini. 1706—1784 

Presto con Fnoro Balthazar Galuppl. 1706—1786 

Biclliana, ''Oirni pena," 

Giovanni Battlsta Pergolesl. 1710—1736 
Vivace e Toccita, 

Pietro Domenlco Paradial. 1712— 1T96 

Aria from •* Nina,". . Giovanni Paisiello. 1741—1816 
Sonata, in three movements, 

Ferdlnando Turinl. 1749-1812 (?J 
Chorus— •• Sleep, noble child," 

Maria Lulgi Cherubinl. 1760*1842 
Sonata in D. (Three movempnt«), 

Muzio Clementi. 1762-1832 
Solo and Chorus, " La Oaritii," 

Gioaechino Rossini. 1702—1868 



Eighth Evening, Hay 3. 

Mi«s Lillian Bailey, Soprano ; Mr. C. R. Hayden, 

Tenor; Mr. H. G. Tucker. Pianiet; Mr. L. R. 

Goering, FliUiet. 

I. THE OLD FRENCH SCHOOL. 

j Lc Revr»n-Mr\tin. 

? La de Crninsy C'»uperin. 1716 

Air, from Hippolite and Arlcle Rameaii. 1733 

MInuefto Schobert. 1730-1768 

I Air from Richard Gr6try. 1785 

^Roronnce. I^ Rozier Ronsaean. 1762 

Gavotte and Varia tlons R.omean. 1731 

I Colin prend sa hotte French Arab Song 
Margaraton va-t a lian French Dance Song 
Lisetto French Negro Song 

II. THE MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL. 

Romance ponr Flute. Op. 37 Salnt-Salbis 

( Melodie. Charmantes Hirondolles Boieldieu 

I Romnnce. Un Secret Alary 

Polonnlse. C minor Chopin 

Jewel Snng,from Faust Gounod 

Barcarolle Heller 

Duo, from Le Prisonnler Della-Maiia 

Kinth Evening, June 8. 

Miss E. J. Sumner, Soprano ; Mies C.H. Manger, 

Contralto ; Mr. Merrill Gassett, Tenore ; Mr. 

C. A. Allen, Baeto. 

THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

With all the Heavenly Host, 

Ancient English Christmas Song. 

"The King's Hunting Jigg," 

,^ ^ Dr. John Bull. 1563-1628 

Song— Mad Tbm Seventeenth Century. 

Sonate in three movements. 

Dr. Thomas Augustine Ame. 1710—1778 
Glee— Swiftly from the Mountain's Brow, 

_. ^ . 8. Webbe. 1740— 

Piano Solos:— 

(a) Bagatelle, " Jacquenetta," 

O. A. Macfarren. 1818— 
(h) Sketch. In A flat.. Cipriani Potter. 1799—1871 
(c) Noctnme, in E flat, 

.^ ^ . , ^ ,. Wm. V. Wallace. 1814-1866 

I>net— As it fell upon a dav. 

Sir H. R. Bishop. 1783-1866 

Piano Solos :— 

(a) 2d Concerto, 1st movement, 

John Field. 1782—1837 
(6 4th Concerto, Barcarolle, 

^ ^ ^ «* Sir W. S. Bennett. 181fr-1878 
Glee— Mark the Merry E!ves, 

Dr. J. W. Calloott. 176»-1821 

Tenth Evening, June 21, 1877 

Miss B. J. Sumner, VooaliH ; Mr. C. H. Btchler, 

VIolinUt; Mr.Wulf Fries, Vloloncemet; Messrs. 

A. W. Foote and G. W. Sumner, Ptoalsto. 

THE QBRMAN SCHOOL. 

Piano Solos;— 

(a) Preambule J. 8. Bach. 1686—1750 

(6) Fantasie G.F.Handel. 1685—1760 

(c) Minuet Joseph Haydn. 1782—1809 

Ari A— Kon so piu W. A. Mozart. 1766—1792 

Trio in E flat. Op. 1, No. 1, 

L. Van BeetlioTen. 1770—1827 
Andante and Presto. 
Lied— Lob der Thrftnen. .Franz Schubert. 1797—1828 
Trio in C minor. Op. 66, 

F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 1809—1847 
Andante and Finale. 
Songs:— 

(a) Spring's Profusion. . Robert Frana. 1811^ 

(b) Swiss Song. 

Duo for 'Cello and Piano. Op. 70, 

, , Kobert Schumann. 1810—1856 

Adagio and Allegro. 



^f,tthl 'joints. 

DKSCRIPTIVB LIST OF THE 
Pal»IUIi«« Ur 01lT«r Oltatfa Jt €•• 

Tooalf with Piano Aooompanlment. 

Hanntinjcr EveB. Fine Lithograph Title. 

C. 8. dtoF. J. R. ThomoB. 40 

«* Oh, those eves! their lovely shadow, 
Stole the life of Ught away." 

The words are by Conarine Newton, who writes 
well. The mu^^ic is worthv of the author, and 
the picture good enough for anybody. 

When I am Low. Song and Chorus. F. 

«. to F. ' Keens. SO 
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" My heart is sad, and hopes are gone.' 
Poetry by Byron, and good music. 

O, Darling, tell me "Tea." C. 4. E to g. 

.. ^ - Lyhris. SO 

*< One little moment more, Mand, 
One little moment more.*' 
Very nice song Indeed, on a tevorite subject. 

T ia where my darling Ada dwells. Song 

and Cho. D. 8. d to g. GianettL 30 

" M7 bark shall sail In sunless night, 
As fearlesa as in sunlit day." 

Bright and varied music and good choma. 

Miller'a Dnnghter. (Mrs. Weston's Songs, 

No. 9). E6. 8 c to F, Barker. 40 

** That I would be the Jewel, 
That trembles at her ear." 

Words by Tennyson, and a good melody. 

The Amphion. A Collection of English Songs. 
Sands of Dee. £6. 4. d to g. Cloy. 40 

" The w<>«tem tide crept up along the sand. 
And o'er and o'er the strand." 

"Words by Charles Klngsley. Very alDectIng ballad. 

Di if ting. Contralto Song. C minor. 8. 

c to B. Grace EllioK 85 

** Noteing to each that the world can reach. 
Nothing lost-bnt a heart.'' 

A true Contralto song, and an effectlTe one. 

lastmmeatal. 

Romance. Ab. 8. Gieee. SO 

A graceful romance, easy and pleasing. 

Out in the Green. ( Hin ana ins IHshe Gran). . 

F. 8. mene. 40 

The left hand does considerable ''tinging" in 
this fresh and pleasing piece. 

Prelude in D6. (Op. 28, No. 16). Db. 6. 

Chopin. 80 
As performed cp Mme. Esslpoff. 

Come il Fant Waltzes. & JVb«e«. 60 

Good title, as the Waitaes are shout "as ther 
ought to be," and they certainly «• ought to be*' 
eztensiYcly used. A 'Cello may be used in one 
place. 

Little Bells. (GustaVs Glockchen). £5. 9. 

Koelling. 40 
They ring prettily, these little ** GosUtub Bells r* 

Diablottns Polka. C. 8. Missler. 35 

There Is nothing Diabl-ons about the mnsic, 
which is very neat and spirited. 

Recollections of '76 Masurka. J>b. 3. Green. 86 

A rich and pleasing melody, carried principally 
in octaves by the right hand, a fact which makes 
it a difficult piece for small hands, but easy for 
large ones. 

Polka Graceuse. Op. 26. F. 8. Havens. SO 

Silver Ray Polka. Op. 40. G. 8. "80 

The above have the common title of '* Deux 
Polkas de Salon." and are characterised by an 
exceedingly graoeflil movement. 

Home, Sweet Home. Op. 146. D6. (L 

Sidney Smith. 76 
Not tnoeet Home, under Smith's management, 
but bright, sparkling, brilliant, wide-awake home, 
with fireworks in it. Good concert piece. 

Dauntless March. For Piano or Oigan. D. 3. 

Sudds. 86 
A spirited and yet statelv composition, which 
has the extra merit of being attractive on two 
instruments. 



ABBRKviATiOTra.— negrees of dUBcnlty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bft, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if below 
**r l**27f **^« ^^^- Thus: «• C. 6. c to B," means " Key 
of 0, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
ow, highest letter, B on the 4th space." 
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Eiehftrd Wagner's Stage-FeitiTal*Pla7. 

IWe tnnslate here ibe eonclndlnf; c.hnpter of » little 
book by H. M. Schlrttrrer, IMrectcir of tbe ConMrvii- 
tory at Aiifsnbare, a cnltlvated mnsIHnn and an arlmira- 
Wf» ertilc The rolnme Is raaie «|> of bin lutters from 
Bayreii^h to tbe Anc«*^urs AtfffemHn^ Z^Uitno* In whinb 
be recordfl bin *mpreeiiion8 after eaob day'R performance 
of tbe Nihelnniren Trflo|[:y and Introduction. We think 
It emlH>iiea, on tbe wbnie, tbe be^t acconnt tbat we b^re 
yet aoen, Itotb In tbe way of dei«riprion and of critical 
appredation, amonp; so many fEood onea , of Wajoier** 
master effort. We wisb som^ publisher and rompetent 
tra&slAtor mljctat be found for the entire work, which 
exceeds tbe narrow bounds of our fortnightly Journal.] 



— ^We find ourselves at the end of the gi^?an- 
tic work. CoQ^n^tnlating ourselves on havinfr 
hftpplly survived it, and registering a vow of 
renunciation for all time of all repetition of 
the enjoyment, we will now attempt a retunU 
of the impression of the entire work, and try 
to see what prospects for future artistic reali- 
zation these bold innovations, which Wa^er 
has here for the first time brought partially 
before the world, may offer. Warner, we 
know, is proclaimed by the Hotspurs, who 
follow his flag from various motives, as the 
greatest poet and greatest composer of his 
time, as the perfecter of all draroatic-mnsical 
strivings. Possibly he believes all that of him- 
self; he has at least given abundant proofs of 
bold self-consciousness. But let it remain un- 
decided, whether he is fond of bearing himself 
compared to Aeschylus and other men not al- 
to^ther insiprniftcant. Whether, as poet, he 
stands immediately next to Schiller and Qoethe, 
the experts may determine. But, in our deep- 
est, firmest conviction, the place next to Mo- 
zart and Beethoven is to this hour unoccupied. 
The performance of the Nibelungen Trilogy, 
apart from the manifold shortcomings in the 
more or leas successful representation itself, 
could not yield any real satisfaction, not to 
speak of enjoyment. Even the most glowing 
of his followers had to confess, that helpless 
di^riness and dullness, infinite exhaustion and 
prostration were the lot of all who attended 
the festival plays. The dramas of our great 
poets also move and thrill us, penetrate and 
stir us; and it would be terrible to think 
that people could always go away from the 
temples of Art only humming or laughing. It 
will ever remain the highest task of poetry and 
music to reach what is deepest in man and 
make him bow beneath the weight sf imperish- 
able impressions. But true and genuine Art 
elevates and refreshes at the same time, for in 
its inmost nature it conceals the balm for the 
griefs it brings. With Wagner^s dramas it is 
quite otherwise. 

Who has carried away from the Sheinf^ld 
anything but nervous irritation and physical 
prostration t What artistic or dramatic idea 
was there to compensate as for the torturing 
prolixity of this prelude t In the first drama, 
Siegmund and Sieglinde interest us perhaps, 
and at the end the noble Walkyrie; but we 



cannot feel our whole soul warm for the guilty 
pair, the victims of a dark fate; and before 
Br(innhilde*s destiny is finally fulfilled, we 
have lon^ since been blunted for all impres- 
sinns. Sisqfried offers no moment that could 
lift us above the commonplace of life: and in 
the 06U4!rdAmmenin/i, of which the text, in 
point of invention and execution, mav be des- 
ignated aa the beat and moH consistent portion 
of the Trilof^v, it is at bottom only magic 
draufirhts that (;ovem destinies. Even the un- 
derlvinir thought of the whole, that all for 
wretched i^rold and the ?uilt that cleaves to it 
both ^^>ds and men must be brought low, — (in 
the murderous drama all the actors, from Wo- 
tan down to the horse Qrane, find annihila- 
tion,— only the insiflmificant Gutrune remains 
alive) — has nothing for us that really takes hold 
of us, at all events nothing to fill our soul 
throughout four evenings. 

What chiefiy enchains us in other poems, the 
mild relations of sympathy and love, the feel- 
ings and emotions of the acting persons, is al- 
most wholly wanting in Wagner's dramas He 
sncceeds better in describing wild passion and 
fiery lust, than in expressing in tones the ten- 
der blissful feelings of the soul. Cheap effects 
may always be obtained by a thick laying on 
of colors. To onr heart, which surely has 
some claims upon a drama, too little is offered 
in the four Nibelungen evenings, to enable as 
to begin to talk of satisfaction. Not the 
slightest interest is awakened in us for the 
fate of the toi-dimnt Gods; their uncouth pro- 
geny, governed by the most unbridled sensu- 
ality, soon become repulsive to us; to the 
men clings not a trace of moral character. On 
ly In a few rare moments is any warmer sym 
pathy excited : as when in the second act of 
the Walk&re the love of husband and wife, and 
and in the third that between child and fath- 
er, breaks out; when Siegfried yields himself 
up to the magical charm of the forest, and 
whon Brfinnhilde is awakened by him out of 
her long sleep. For the almost entire want of 
scenes and traits which work upon onr inmost 
feeling, we are not compensated in the long 
run by beautiful decorations and costumes, 
which one very soon sees to satiety, nor-by the 
bold scene shifting and the interesting writs of 
identification (Leit-niotiven) which chase one 
another restlessly about in the orchestra ; least 
of all by lengthy scenes, spun out with evident 
fondness, in which seubuality is rais d to boil- 
ing heat and voluptuousness goes up in steam- 
ing, stifiing vapors. How far a stage play 
may go in this direction^ we will not here in- 
quire; we are far from wishing to preach up 
absolute virtuousness and the divesting of tbe 
drama from any sort of sensuous delight. In 
pictures, under certain drcnmstances, even 
the nude can appear chaste and pure ; yet there 
is a grcot difference between such noble works 
of plastic Art and those which purposely pre- 
sent voluptuous scenes merely to excite sensual 



passion. With Wagner it is too strikingly the 
case, that the description of wild, reeling sen- 
sual ecstacy is often what he aims at; he un- 
derstands that like a virtuoso, and with a 
faun-like zest he riots in such exciting tone- 
pictures. By this means his Art becomes im- 
moral and corrupting, an ideal for hysterical 
women and nervously exhausted men. The 
conception of love or sexual relations in his 
operas is unspeakably unsound, unnatural and 
loathsome. One must actually find a peculiar 
satisfaction in risking swoons of the senses, 
when he can resolve to hear such music often. 

Wherein chiefiy lies for so many hearers the 
peculiar charm, and for the followers of the 
classical direction the weakness and repulsive 
ness of Wagner^s music t For the most part, 
probably, in its harmonic treatment and pecu- 
liar modulation ; but also in its formlessness 
and its extravagant instrumentation, exhaust- 
ing all moans of effect. The ideal matter, the 
musical thought and inspiration, are always 
only slight with Wagner. He is a very skilful 
workman ; but what he gives is after all only 
ingenious moscic, in which his reckless sort of 
counterpoint and modulation mocks at all laws 
of Art. The inexplicable tone combinations, 
which one meets with him, have an inexplica- 
ble effect upon the laiety, fearfully exciting to 
the nerves, while they confound and fail to 
satisfy the connoisseurs. Besides, often as 
you hear it said, do not believe that Wagner 
has created so much that is new In harmony, in 
imitation and in Instrumentation. Most of his 
effects are found singly in older works. Wliat 
makes his compositions appear new is the un- 
artistic heaping up of all conceivable means of 
effect; the startling, often ugly combination of 
instruments, which only when heard from a 
cellar, as if from a distance, do not offend the 
finer ear: the planless groping in all keys; the 
modulation never arriving at repose and reel- 
ing from one deceptive cadence to another; 
and the continual use of altered (is., augment- 
ed and diminished) chords. The great masters 
of the past purposely employed their effects 
always sparingly ; hence the extraordinary effect 
which they produce even when often heard. 
Wagner, heaping effect upon effect, appears 
here too as a spend-thrift ; but the consequence 
of these perpetual stimulants is a speedy satie- 
ty which sets in against his music, and a rap- 
id wearing oat of even the most brilliant com- 
binations. 

But even mors than all these sickly symp- 
toms of his composition, the lack of melody 
in his operas will always stand in the way of 
their popularity. Just on that side where an 
opera composer ought to have superabundance, 
with him we find the most striking poverty and 
impotence. 

Do not speak to us of the sporadic melodies 
into which he now and then exceptionally goes 
astray. To be sure, we find such, but, for the 
wide compass and the pretentioas nature of his 
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opems, far too few. Wagner who gives with 
full hands what he. does posaeaSi would not be 
a ttJaer in melodj, if there were really melodic 
treasures in his possession. And then, divest 
his melodies of their harmonic and melodic 
accessories — and what remains f Atlasions to 
what is well known, nothing conspicuous for 
originalitj or grace. Wagner, who constantly 
appeals to Schopenhauer, is unfaithful to his 
teachings, the moment he has to do with mel- 
ody; for this wise man says: *'In the compo- 
sitions of the present time more regard is paid 
to harmony than melody; hut I hold to the op 
posite view and regard the melody as the heart 
of the music, to which the harmony bean the 
relation of the sauce to the roast meat.'* And 
about the Opera especially he has these rery 
remarkable words: *^It ought never to forsake 
its si||>ordinate place, to make itself the prin- 
cipal affair and music the mere medium of Its 
expression, which is a great mistake and sheer 
perversion. At bottom It Is but the product of 
the somewhat barbaric Idea of heightening the 
ftsthetic enjoyment by the accumulation of 
means, by the simultaneousness of wholly dif- 
ferent Impreaslons, and by the strengthening 
of effect through the multiplication of the co- 
operating massea and forces; whereas music, 
as the mightiest of all arts, by lt4Mlf alone, can 
completely fill the soul that Is susceptible. 
But Instead of this, during such eitremely 
complicated opera mnsie, the mind Is Impor- 
tuned at the same time through the eye, by 
means of the most motley pagamtry, fantasti- 
cal Images and the liveliest Impressions of light 
and color; with which the fable of the piece 
has most to do. By all this the mind Is drawn 
away, distracted, stunned, and rendered by 
no means susceptible to the holy, mysterious, 
interior language of tones. It all works di- 
rectly counter to the attainment of the musical 
end." 

Wagner's efforts to renew the life of Opera 
in subject matter and In form, are highly mer- 
itorious. Hitherto a single means of ezpress- 
sion (music) has been made too much the end, 
while the end of expression (the action) has 
been made the means. Yet the relation of the 
two does rot admit of being precisely reversed, 
unless the musical Art is to renounce all It has 
achieved for centuries and grant only a very 
snbordinate position to what has always borne 
the burthen of all dramatic moalc, the human 
▼oice. 

Poetry and Music, essentially hostile rather 
than friendly, can only work together to the 
same end through mutual concessions. Had 
Wagner had as much melodic Invention as be 
has dramatic fire and Intellectual reflection, he 
would never have thought of the Music Drama 
— essentially a monstrosity — and would have 
contented himself with bringing what Is a hy- 
brid In Its very nature nearer to all possible 
perfection. As we have just spoken of Schop- 
enhauer, we may mention an Interesting an- 
ecdote we lately read. A gentleman from Zu- 
rich, a zealous admirer of the g^reat thinker, 
paid him a risit in Frankfort am Main. As he 
took his leave, the philosopher said to him : 
<* A certain Wagner in Zurich keeps sending 
me liil writings. Please tell him he had bet- 
ter spare me ; he understands nothing of mu- 
sic." 



We have spoken repeatedly of the poetic 
form in which Wagner clothes his poems, and 
have shown ho«v no other measure offers great- 
er and more whimsical difficulties for musical 
treatment than the so-called Stabreim (allitera- 
tive rhyme). Granting that the poet knows 
hew to fit together his alliterations often very 
poetically and with graceful ease, and not tak- 
ing into account the senseless un- German pas- 
sages, which unfortunately occur in almost ev- 
ery Opera poem, every page of the Nibelungen 
text affords proofs that knotty, twisted and 
uneven passages, scarcely intelligible even to 
the reader, offer almost insuperable difficulties 
not only to the composer, who throcgh the 
never changing movement of the verses Is 
c>oomed to endless rhythmical monotony, but 
also to the singer. Nothing shows more clear- 
ly the wide departure which Wagner has taken 
from song music proper, than this tendency to 
to the old alliterative rhyme, whoM centre of 
gravity consists mainly in an arbitrary play 
with syllables and words, vowels and conso- 
nants, entirely worthless for a. text for singing. 
While the Italian poets and the best (German 
librettists have constantly endeavored to fur- 
nish the singer with soft, euphonious sentences, 
rich In vowel sounds, so as to make his task 
more easy, here Is required the enunciation of 
a text, which sticks already in the reader's 
throat, and which, apart from its general un- 
intelligibleness. Is also musically fatiguing, 
because it admits of scarcely any but three-fold 
rhythms. 

Heretofore it has been held sovereign 
law, In an opera text, to compress the action 
as much as possible ; because, through the great- 
er space which the music by Its very nature 
always occupies, the progress of the work 
must drag somewhat in any case. Kow wheth- 
er what Is sung consists of recitatives, arias or 
duets, etc., or of unmelodic *Hnflnite melody;" 
whether the orchestra Is treated onlv as an ac- 
accompaniment, or as a principal person In the 
conversation; whether the centre of gravity be 
placed in the human voices or In the Instra- 
mentsf always the word sung demands more 
time than the work spoken. Hence In a good 
libretto all that is unessential, all unnecessary 
repetitions had to be excluded, while reflex- 
ions and philosophical Inquiries had to be re- 
nounced as far as possible. But Wagner, we 
know, will write no operas In the traditional 
sense; so all these rales never trouble him. 
The dmma of the future, therefore, has become a 
drama of long-windedness for the present. Such 
nevtor ending, wearisome. Indifferent jabberers, 
chewing over and over what Is already familiar, 
the stage has never seen except in the Sing det 
lUibeUmgen ; never was the action dragged 
out to such length ; or, to the dismay of the 
hearers, expanded to Buch breadth through un- 
essential and uninteresting episodes; never 
was a public and Its claims to artisUc enjoy- 
ment so recklessly disregarded and kept upon 
the rack, as here. Often have we heard the 
text-book of the NOtdw^gen-'Bing celebrated as 
a master-work of dramatic poetry. But it was 
by those who knew it only from reading it. 
The reiiding of a play very often produces a 
wtiblly different, even an opposite effect from 
its performance on the stage. Readers of the 
Wagner poems might feel no shock at many 



faults in them, which to the. public, present at 
the representations, were intolerable. One 
who was never weary of praising the book, 
must have been of another mind after attend- 
ing the performance. A judgment on the text 
or music for an opera Is only piMsible after its 
right to live has been tested on the stage. And 
just as little as from a book, can an authorita- 
tive judgment pass upon an opera from a piano- 
forte arrangement or a score. Poetry and mu- 
sic singly, ear h in and for itself, may appear 
excellent, yet both united fail of alt effect. 

The song as such, the voice pari, in the Klb- 
elungen Trilogy, Is likewise a monstrosity, a 
bratal mockery of all that the world has hith- 
erto recognized as beautiful and desirable. It 
throws us back at once three centuries into the 
time when the first attempts at Opera were 
made. Thene too consisted solely of recita- 
tives. But the singing voice, not enslaved and 
crushed by the instrament^tion, was at least 
able to pred<^mlnate: ^ perfected declamation, 
a simple CEinti2^n4S, satisfying to the ear, a nat- 
ural and unconstrained conduct of the parts, 
was fven then regarded as the composer's most 
important task. And notwithstanding, when 
we read. In the enthusiastic descriptions of 
these performances, that an Italian public at 
the end of the 16th century listened to the Jfu- 
M0 Dram t (this designation also Is an old one) 
of Caocini, Peri and Monteverde in the highest 
rapture, we can scarcely believe It. Theee 
Dramas |Mr mtitloo, sung In the sCtlo rap/irassa 
Ca<te0 or recUatiw^ certainly bored the hearers 
then, as much as the Trilogy has bored us to- 
day ; the reports of such proceedings were just 
as deceptive, as many which were sent out to 
all the worid from Bayreuth ; and the great 
mass of the 17th century, In Its opinions and 
expressions about Art, was justa^ much terror- 
ized and tricked Into a hypocritical enthusi- 
asm, as that of the nineteenth, while in its 
heart It certainly thought quHa •therwise. 

But not only do we see ourselves tranmort- 
ed back to these beginnings of dramatic effoits. 
Wagner*s treatment of the voice parts resem- 
bles in a fearful manner that of the Madrigal- 
ists of Orlando Lasso*s time. Then It was the 
practice to print vocal works In several parts 
under the title : **To be sung or used on in- 
straments." One could, for example, set a 
five-part song with 8 voice parts and 2 Inatra- 
ments, or with on«* voice part and four Instru- 
ments, according as the fitting voices or Instra- 
ments were available. This barbaric manner 
of song writing is what Wagner has brought 
back to us; for his voice parts are in fact onlv 
middle parts, without Independent personali- 
ty, only made to fit as well as may be into the 
thematic wild beast hunt of the orchestra. 
Drop out the part of Wotan altogether, or let 
a bain trombone blow It, the effect will be all 
the same, and the singer not be missed a mo- 
ment. 

As a further mnslcal absurdity It must be 
mentioned, that the Ideal contents (the musical 
subject matter) of the Trilogy reduces itself to 
an immense number of leading motives (LHt- 
mati9en% which float up and down and cross 
one another In the orchestra. Incessantly, as If 
caugh In a process of fermentation. Down in 
that ** mystical abyss " It boils as in a witches* 
cauldron; down there, In fact, yon have to 
seek for the main matter; but the attention Is 
continually drawn thereby away from the ac- 
tion and to mere accessories. And as a furth- 
er consequence of this arrangement, the musi- 
cal interest, to which there Is less and less that 
Is new offered as the work goes on, and which 
sees itself continually referred to the same old 
moeiiMt, towards the end grows weaker and 
weaker till It finally dies out. But what musi- 
cal enjoyment has a hearer, who cannot under- 
stand and follow the leading motives at all f 
If poetically the Odtt&rdAmmerun^f Is the most 
successf nl part of the Trilogy, musically it is the 
weakest and most tiresome, the poorest in in- 
vention, since it is made up almost exclusively 
of old and long since played out phrases. Of 
all Wagner's yagaries this on the field of the Lrit' 
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motid is the moRt unfortunate; for in no way 
conld he more evidently betray the weakness of 
his creative power to thts world, than through 
thi« helpless mania of wishing to enchain a 
theatre public with tone-fignres which for the 
most part say nothing, and which keep repeat 
ing themselves through four long eveningiB f 

Not less pernicious than the musical are the 
scenic innovations, — with the exception of the 
removal of the prompter's box. The excessive 
importance attached to decorations, machinery 
ana eflfects of light, it oppressive and unartis- 
tie; and the darkened auditorium is a worthy 
side-piece to the under-ground orchestra. The 
BMnffoid and Wfdkilre nave always made a cer- 
tain effect in the Munich performances; in 
Bayreuth by the second evening the exhaustion 
and satiety were universal. Whence pame it f 
In Munich, during the intolerable length of 
the representation, one could at least occupy 
himself with his surroundings, with his fellow 
sufferers; but in Bayreuth every help was cut 
off. There, if one found not a mild comforter 
in sleep, he could only count in despair the 
bald pates which glimmered faintly through the 
deep twilight of the auditorium. 

(To bo Contfnned.) 



Xngligh OpenL 

BT CHABLB8 K. 8AI.A1CAN. 
(From Uie London Vnstoal Times.) 
(OonMnaed from Pase S3.) 
But for the dlaccrarasring dlstmst, and ehilllng In- 
diflference to native oiasical talent, which, with rare 
except loos, have been perseverinffly maintained by 
oar own coontrymen, as well as by foreigner*, and 
of which our illostrious mmical ancestors, Lawes, 
Purcell, and others have so bitterly end justlv com" 
plained, it is more than p obable that, with fair op. 
portanitles to ditplny their powers of composition, 
oar eminent masicians, who have at all times shown 
themselves equal to their Continental brethren in 
ronaical emdilion, would have become as conspicuous 
for excellence in music for the stage as for the 
church. Enconrarement is essential to the attain- 
ment of succeas. To aspiring Kenius it is as morn- 
ing dew to vegetation ; without its refreshing Influ- 
ence art droops and withers. It is undeniable that 
a baleful and nnjust prejudice against our native 
mnslo and musicians has been oftentimes engen- 
dered and sustained by the musicians of this coun- 
try tbemselvos. Instead of boldly asserting and 
maintaining for native musical talent a ftiir claim to 
prominence and acknowledgment, they have, in too 
many instances, yielded a precedence to inferior 
fore^^ musical compositions and performances, and 
acknowledged in them a super-excellence, which, in 
numberless cases, has had no real existence. Brit- 
ish musicians have also delayed the universal reo- 
ognitlon of merit in English music, and done injury 
to the cause of native tMent, by their assumption of 
foreign names and Utles, in order, as it would appear, 
to conceal their nationality. This evil, so aetri- 
mental to our national character as musicians, 
should receive every possible discouragement, and 
the severest condemnation. We know that a long- 
DuKured prejudice against the native musical pro- 
ductions of this country exis*^ : if we would remove 
It, we must inspire confidence in others by display- 
ing it ourselves. 

In the preceding chapters English Opera has been 
viewed in Its infancy, Its youth, and In its progress 
towards manhood. It has now to be regarded under 
another aspect — In its approach to maturity, and In 
its ripeness. 

However admirable and popular had been, in their 
day. Bishop's Operas, and those of his countrymen, 
of his own and an earlier periiid, it began to be 
tacitly admitted, before the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century bad been reached, that thev had grown 
out of date, that foreign Operas hud superseded 
them, and that, for native Opera again to invite 
with success the nati<m'8 regaro, it must be present- 
ed under new conditions. It was acknowledged 
that modern English Opera must conform, mure or 
less, to modern ideas, snd be constructed upon prin- 
ciples sdopted by the mu»icians of the Continent, 
and. moreover, in accord with the increasing gener- 
al cultivstion of the musical art in all countries, 
without surrendering such special qualities as might 
be deemed essentially national. 

That British composers, with no near prospect of 



witnesMng the representation of their Operss, should 
occupy themselves in their compoAiiion was not to 
be expected. Not having in EnscUnd. as in France, 
Italy, and German v, nntional theatres — wholly or 
partially supported by Government — for the per- 
formance of national Opera, the musicians of Eng- 
land have had to await favoralile opportunities fi^r 
producing their dramatic compositions. An none 
appeared in view when the operatic reign of Henry 
Bishop was over, legitimate English Opera then 
closed her eyes, and slnmbered. 

In the summer of 1884, otherwise musically mem- 
orable, appeared the pronpect of a bright present, 
and a brilliant and hopeful future, for native Opera. 
At this period the new '* English Opera House," in 
the Strand, which had been rebuilt to replace Its 
unfortunate predecessor, destroyed bv nre, was 
completed. With this consummation the hopes of 
English musicians revived. The old English Opera 
House, so called, hsd been erected by the famous 
Dr. Samuel Arnold, the composer of many English 
Operas and Oratorios, towards the close of the last, 
or the commencement of ^he present century, as a 
home for native Opera, and with the design to con- 
nect with it a Nstional School of Music. This de- 
sirable plan was, however, frustrated bv the propri- 
etors of the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane and Cov- 
ent Garden, who obstinately opposed the grant of 
the Lord Chamberlain's license. It was subsequent- 
ly obtained, and manv Enj^lish Operas, and Operas 
in English, were performed there. The proprietor 
of the theatre was Mr. S. J. Arnold, the dramatist, 
a son of the late Dr. Arnold. Following the lauda- 
ble example of his father, he desired to encourage 
and uphold national Opera at his new establishment, 
and, with the trumpet of faith and hope, he sum- 
moned the composers of Ent^land to enter the lists 
in honorable competition. The first to respond was 
Edward John Loder of Bath — ^then about twenty- 
three years of age. He had been studying music at 
Frankfort under Ferdinand Ries, and, returning 
home towards the completion of the new building, 
received from Arnold jt libretto of his own writing, 
with a commission to set it to music. The book, 
entitled *' Nourjahad," was devoid of interest, and 
presented no scope to the ambitious vouog aspirant 
for operatic fame to introduce into hu Opera dram- 
atic situations which might suggest eflfective con- 
certed musia The songs, duets, trios, and choruses 
were charmingly composed, and displayed consid- 
erable talent for dramatic. music, but they were to 
some extent independent of the plot, and, on that 
account, perhaps of more commercial value to the 
publisher, a desideratum too often taken Into con- 
sideration by English composers, to the Injury of 
dramatic consistency. The success of "Kourjanad" 
was so qualified as almost to amount to a failure. 
Loder*s ability was acknowledged by musicians, but 
his Opera failed to attract the public. After sever- 
al performances, to audiences which "grew small 
by degrees and beautifolly less,** to the evident dis- 
comfiture of the establishment's treasury, the piece 
was withdrawn. Despite the non-success of Loder's 
first Opera, it opened a new field of operation for the 
dramatic composers of Great Britain. "Nouriahad" 
was followed, in 1885, by Loder^s " Dice of Death." 
His " Francis I," Is an Opera made up of Independ- 
ent, unconnected songs, auets, and trtos, which the 
composer had supplied to IVAlmaine and Co., by 
contract, and which had already been published. It 
met with no success. 

'*Tbe Night Dancers," Loder*s best and roost 
charminff Opera, was suceessful at the Princess's 
Theatre in 1846, and again in 1860; and oa lu re- 
vival at Covent Garden, under the Pyne and Har- 
rison management, in 1860. '* Raymond and Ag- 
nes " (1863) is another Opera of considerable merit, 
which It is hoped may, at no distant period, be re- 
suscitated. But for his erratic life, and his inatten- 
tion to professional engagements, Edward Loder 
would, no doubt, have made a more Impressive 
and enduring mark upon the history of English 
music. 

We now come to a very distinguished name, that 
of John Barnetl, who is remarkable as being the 
first Britlnh musician who composed an English 
Opera constrncted upon modern principles. He 
was l>orn at Bedford, In 1802. His musical disposi- 
tion was manifested almost in infancy. When a 
boy, he attained celebrity as a theatrical contralto 
singer. He was soon before the public as a com- 
(Kwer of songs, many of whitth became rapidly pop- 
ular. Barnett was successful in his first essay at 
dramatic music in 1826, and, in consequence, he re- 
ceived a commission to compose " The Carnival of 
Naples," for Covent Garden Theatre, in 1880. A 
small comic Opera, written by Buckstone for Mrs. 



Fltswilliiim, called the " Pet of the Pctticoati." eom- 
pn*ed by Barnett for Sadler*s Wells Theatre, in 
1832. attracted to that ontof-t he-way estnblisliment 
all the profensinnal and non-profcs^^ional Wfirld of 
harmony, to hear music then novel in clmractor, 
and charming^ as it was novel. At the urgent re- 
quest of Brnham, Barnett set to music an operntie 
arrangement of the fine old comedy. ** A B>IJ 
Stroke for a Wife.** Throuj^h no defect la the mu- 
sic, but because the piece was ill suited to mudicat 
purposes, it failed on it<* first appearance. The com- 
po!«er had no time for the compoMition of an Over- 
ture, and borr«>wed for the occasion Weber's bril- 
liant Overture, " The Ruler of the Spirlta,' then 
comparatively unknown. The critics were severe 
upon the Opera, and the Ptt^t pronounced the Over- 
ture to be the " worst part" of it Havinjf. by dil- 
igent study, patient perseverance, and practice, ac- 
quired considerable experience in the technical ar- 
rangement of dramatic music. Barnett, with ardent 
ambition, and high aim**, awaited his opportunity to 
exhil>lt the results of his ripened powers in the com- 
position of an Opera of jrceater pretensions than he 
had as yet attempted. The opportunity was forth- 
coming in 18S4. 
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It had been srransred by Arnold that Lo<ler^s 
Nourjahad " should be immediately succeeded by 
an Opera by John Thompson, of Edinburgh, called 
" Hermann ; or, the Broken Spear^" the parts of 
which were already copied ; but. through the Irre- 
sistible influence of Henry Phillipps. Arnold con- 
sented to lay it aside for John Barn«tt*s " Mounuia 
Sylph," which was In process of completion, and ta 
which Phillips desired to sing. This charmlns: Op- 
era, the prf>ductlon of which marks an epoch in the 
lyric history of England, had, in Its inception, as- 
sumed the miniature pniportions of an Operetta. It 
was founded upon the subject of the Ballet. ** La 
Sylphide," which was rendered famous, first ta 
Pans, and afterwards In London, by the exquisite 
dancing of Mdlle. Taglionl. With the growing ex- 
pectations of the composer, and the prospect of its 
early appearance on tne stage, the work IncreaMd 
in dimensions and importance, and the Operetta be- 
came an Opera. The Overture, which has rinoe 
been entirely re-written, was completed only two 
days bef(»re Its performance. The Opera, ably sup- 
ported by Miss Romer aa the Sylph, Wilson, the 
Scotch tenor, as Donald, and Henry Phillips as 
the Wixard, gained an Immense success. The 
several scenes In which the dramatic Interest of the 
p}o\ is developed are enriched by characteristic and 
effective music ; and in like manner Is the entire 
action of the Opera supported. Macfarren describes 
the " Mountain Sylph " as " an Opera in the modern 
form, In which the music throughout illustrates the 
action ; in which an extensive technleal design em- 
bodies a continuous dramatic expression." The 
name o' the composer, already distinguished as one 
of England's most able musicians, was rendered yet 
more renowned by the suceessful production of this, 
his first Important Opera. The hundredth nijtht of 
Its performance wm celebrated by a grand banquet^ 
given by the manager to the compooer, author, 
mngers, and all the other principal persons who 
were engaged In its representation. Barnett's Ger- 
man pr<^ivitles, and the Influence which the dra- 
matic music of Beethoven, Mosart, Weber, and 
Spohr had exercised upon his Imagination, are 
clearly discernible in the construction of this Opera, 
the arrangement of its concerted vocal music, and 
hi* rich instrumental score. In availing himself of 
the experiences of the great foreign masters of his 
own time, as well as those of an earlier period, Bar- 
nett manifested a true comprehension of his voca- 
tion, while he exhibited a firm reliance on his own 
genius by adhering to a speciality of style, as trans- 
parent in his new, as it had been In his earlier oom- 
poeitlona. 

** Fair Rosamund " was Barnett*^ next great Op- 
era, and It was also the first English Opera upon an 
English historical subject. It was composed in 
1886, and produced at Drury Lane Theatre, under 
Bunn's management in 1887. It had a run of fifty 
nights. Many causes combined to deprive this able 
work of the complete success which its high m<)rits 
should have secured. The composer, by skilfully 
interweaving with his own original music melodies 
and snatches of melody of the Old English national 
type, as in his " Mountain Sylph ** he had combined 
ancient Scotch tunes — the scene of that Opera being 
laid among the Highlands of Scotland — had aimed 
at imparting a natiimal tone to his national subjects. 
This intention was, In " Fair Rosamund," not justly 
apprehended. A Ballet, of nearly an houKs dura- 
tion, introduced by the despotic will of Bnnn, for 
the sole purpose, as It appeared, of engaging the 
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cervices of a numerotw and expensive corpn de haU 
left wearied the andience. Tho nis^^tlv enoorp of a 
Madrisrai, compoeed in imitntion o( the miHic of the 
sixteenth rentary, proved that, while the exc<'11ence 
of the oompoAitlon waa appreciated, the national 
lore for the Enffliah part-mnaie of olden times had 
not died oat. BarneU produced his " Farinelii " at 
Drurj Lane Theatre in 1889. The hero of the Op- 
era, who was born in 1702. and died in 1782, was 
the most renowned nutle mrtmo sinsrer of his time. 
By an apparently stransre inconsistency, the part of 
*' Farinelli " was iriven to Henry Phillips, the then 
best 6aWloi?«. A qnarrel between Bnnn and Phil- 
lips orcMMioned the r*'tireinent of the latter from the 
theatrical establishment, and the representation of 
" Farinelli '* was entniitt*^ to Michael Biilfe, compo- 
ser, i>infter, and lyric actor. Br an unacconntAole 
fit of nervousness and over-anxi«»tr to sacc*^. he 
broke d'lwn on the firat ni^ht of his appearance. It 
was, nevertheleas. performed fifty or sixty times. 
Barnett's last Opera, " Kathleen." has never been 
performed, allhonfrh it waa rehearsed for perform- 
ance at the St. James's Theatre, of which its com- 
poser was for a short period the propriptor. Bar- 
nett, from some onexpiained cause, withdrew from 
the perilous position of theatrical manager a wif>er. 
althouffh a poorer man, havinp: lost the savings of 
many years of nni emitting: profesitional labor. At 
the same time, retirinfi: altogether froti the metrop. 
olia,. he established himself a^ a provincial teachi'r 
of sinfring at Cheltenham. Success ha vinz crowned 
his many years of persevering industry in his vo- 
cation, the now venerable composer and eateemed 
musician Is, at the aire of seventy-five years, enjoy- 
ing his offMrn eitm Spnilmte, yet not wholly unem- 
ployed, at his charming conntry residence near 
Chelti-nham. For many years Barnett has pre- 
served a kind of sullen mnslcal silence. That his 
Operas should have been overlooked bv those who 
have professed to uphold Englinh Opera must 
seem as unaccouutahTe to his countrymen and to 
strangers as it is discreditable to us as a musical 
nation. 

George Alexander Macfarren has perhapa done 
more than any other conipoeer to sustain the n<ttive 
Opera ef England. He is not only an English 
composer, but a composer of English munie. This 
is evidenced by his selection of subjects for some of 
his most important works: ** ( harles II." (1849), 
"Fob-n Hoed* (1860), •« She Stoops to Conquer" 
(1864), "Helvellyn" (1866), ** May Day," and 
"Christmas.** In the four Operas and two Canta- 
tas nbfive nsmed, Macfarren has given to his music 
n *oc<il coloring, so to speak, suggf'stive of the Old 
FrgUsh national associations he has desired to re- 
Tive. The sports and pastimes of the middle ages 
iu Englsnd, which the oompr«er has dramatically 
introduced to the aeeompaniment of characteristic 
music in imitation of the ancient national ffstive 
dance-tunes of the peri«id, hsve powerfully assisted 
to impre«a a special English character upon his 
national Operas. Vaefarren's intim te acquaintance 
with every style of muric of every country and 
period, his practical experience in every depart- 
ment of the musitel art, and moreover his profound 
knowledge of all that relates to the national music 
of Great Britain and Ireland, have specially quali- 
fied this seoompllshed English rousiciMn to possess 
the musical belt of England as champion of her 
muaie and as the nnfiinchiag maintainer of ita 
righta. 

Macfarren was born in London in 1818. and re- 
ceived bis mnalcal training nt the Royal Academy 
of Music, of which he is now the honored Principal. 
He was first br«*nght to public notice as a dramatic 
composer in 1888, by the production of his "Devil's 
Opf-ra." Bis next Opera. *' Don Quixote." performed 
under the management of Bunn at Drury Lane 
Theatre in 1846. exhibited even higher musical and 
draniaiic qualitiea than ita predecensor, but, strange 
to relate, it did not obtain an equal ptipularity. An 
eminent musical critic, referring to the production 
of Macfarren's " Charlea II.," remarks: ''This was 
bis first genuine English Opera, or. more strictly 
speaking. Ma first Opera built upon an English sub- 
ject, and thus admitting a certain approximation to 
the English style of nnelody. That style. It must be 
understood, was essentially the old style ; the influ- 
ence <if foreign dramatic music, German, French, 
and Italian, upon our composers, during a long se- 
ries of years, having almost toUlly annihilated the 
legitimate English school which Bishop had been 
the last to enrich, and the first in his ' Aladdin ' to 
repudiate, * Charles II.' was a anccessful exemplifi- 
cation of how much could be effected by the aid of 
this natiot al element, without in any way compro- 
mising the higher requisites of operatic forma." It 



must be admitted that there exists no recoenisci 
modern English school of mn^ic, and that neither 
is there any modern foreten school wo-thy of sd- 
miralion or adontinn. No com«M>«er of any preten- 
si»»n t« eminence in any country is nowa-dsys the 
follower of any particular school of mnsic. He 
works now independently of all schools — he follows 
only the instincts of his nature, and the natural 
bent of hix genius. Conventionalism In music has 
burst its bonds. Music has become cosmopolitan. 
Nevertheleas, by a moderate adherence to the style 
of our national Enelish music, fonnded originally, 
no doubt, upon the tone, accent, and rhythm of our 
lanirnaffe. and br oc^*a«innal reference to the ac- 
knowl^dired Old En?lish »rhnol of mnsic, a distinc- 
tive, special character may h# givpn fjn our native 
compositions, when de^iirshle, which may fairly 
claim to he erennine En«rlish mnsic. Although it 
may be sensibly affected by a vari»»ty of influences, 
its national character may be thus not only pre- 
served, but strengthened. 

The English Isnguage Is an agsreffate of many 
foreign lansruaires, in connection with the aborigi- 
nal. " There is, perhaps," says Msx MQller, " no 
Ihnsruaee so full of words evidently derived from 
the mo«t distant sonnu^s, as English. Every conn- 
try of the gl'ihe seems to have brought some of It* 
verbal mann^actures to the intellectnal market of 
Eneland. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, C*'ltlc. Saxon. 
Danish. French. Spsnish, Italian. German — nay. 
even Hindustani, Malsy, and Chinsse words, lie 
mixed tfnrether in the F.nelish Isngnaare." It is not 
the less Englinh on that account. Our language is 
enriched by the eomhinati'm. In like manner our 
music, u t beinar a servile imitation of any particu- 
lar style, but. on the c*»ntrarv. an amalsrannation of 
all styles, may clsim the wide privilesre of our lan- 
guaee. and be neverthfileas essentially English. The 
thouehtfnl musicisn of every country, bee-like, 
should extract musical honey from the exotics of 
foreign lands, as well as from his native fruits and 
flowers. Thus he may form a style of his own ; 
and, avoiding mannerism, impress an unmist4ikable 
individuality upon his works, ss Gounod, Meyer- 
beer, Gluck, and others have done. 

MAcfsrren's charmincr Op^ra, " Helvellyn." offers 
a perfect snd prsctiital illustration of the foregoing 
reflections. It is an Opera of the highest rank, 
which has too long been permitted to " waHt« its 
sweetness on the desert sir." This eenial work, as 
elerantly melodious as it is musically and dramati- 
cally classical, embfidies with a large amount of 
passionately effective mnsic. an undercurrent of 
pure English tune which imparts a national tone to 
its scene and subject Limited space precludes the 
possibility of ent4$ring minuteli^ into the merits of 
Macfarren's other Operas — which can only be brief- 
ly mentioned. The f illowing are among«t the 
more important: "Robin Hood" (I860); "The 
Sleeper Awakened." This Opera, composed under 
promise of perfermance. which, however, did not 
take place, was produced as a Seror.ata. in 1850. at 
the National Ctmoerts, held at Her Msjeaty's Thea- 
tre. Maitfarren'e smaller and earlier dramatic 
pieces are. "The Maid of Switxerland" (18it2); 
" Genevieve " (1884) : " I and my D»uble •• dSZli) ; 
"The Old Oak-tree " (1885)— the three latter Oper- 
as were represented at the English Opera House — 
" Love among the R(»sea" (1889), at the St Jamea*s 
Theatrb ; " Agnes Bemaner." at Covent Garden 
Theatre (1889) ; " Emblematical Tribute," a Masqne 
for Her Majeaty Qneen Victoria's Wedding, at Dru- 
rv Lane Theatre ; and ** Freya's Gift" a Masque for 
the Prinoe of Wale8*s Wedding, at Coyent Garden 
Theatre. 

William Stemdale Bennett was not a composer of 
Operaa. It is said that George Linley oflSered to 
writ» a libretto for him. " But I must have no 
drinking chorus." said Bennett He received the 
book, which began thua : " Act I. Scene I. Sold- 
iers discovered singing and drinking." The com- 
poser read no further, and closed the book. Only 
some of the most prominent workers In the domain 
of Engliah Opera nmvii been mentioned In the fore- 
going account of its history. In the next and con- 
cluding chapter, other British Opera-compoaers and 
their j^oductions will be noticed. 

[To be Continued.] 



Handel FoitiTal at the Cryital 
Palaoa. 

(From the London Times.) 

Juna 26I&. 
The Handel Festival bogan yesterday afternoon 
at the Crystal Palace with, according to custom, 
Th4 MeaUah, There was an enormooa audienoe^ 



more numerous, it is stated, than that of 1874, on 
the same occasion. At two o'clock preci^ly Sir 
Michsel Co«ta was at his post, and the first chords 
roro the orchestra irave fair promise of what kind 
nf performance was to be expected. The prelude, 
which would seem to have little or nothing in com- 
mon with that which comes after, is a master|»i»*ce 
all th^ same. So vaat a body of stringed instru- 
ments as we are need Ut at the Handel Festival is 
calculated to give real significance to the Algal 
movement and to satisfy thoae not placed so far off 
as to dis-enable them from following ita develop- 
ment with interest The appealing recitative, 
" Comfort ye, my people." quit« in an<»th»r atrnln, 
and its joyous sequel, '* Every valley shall be exalt- 
ed," were given by Mr. Cummings with s<i much 
gen nine artistic feeling th^t we were sorry to see 
nothing el«e set down for him in this or the other 
two programmes of the Featival. As the overture 
had already displayed the qualities of the instro- 
mental force, so did the bright and vigorous chorus, 
" And the fflory of the Li»rd shall be revealed," set 
forth the strength and excellent training of the host 
of singers, men and women, summoned from all 
parta of the country to take an active part in this 
periodical tribute to the genius of Handel. What 
was here promised, it may be stated without furth- 
er prenmhie. was carried ont to the end. " For un- 
to us a child ia born " was, as it seldom fails to be, 
a conspiciioux feature ; and si>ie by side with this 
may be named " His yoke is easy." which brooeht 
the first section of the oratorio effectively to a cl«iee. 
In the euHutng part, which treats of the " Passion " 
of the Redeemer, and c-ontains some of the noblest 
of Handel's choral pieces, the superb series begin- 
ning with " Behold the Lamb of God." ccmtinut^, 
after the tero|N>rary interruption of the contralto 
air, " He was deapised and rejected of men," by 
"Surely He hath borne our griefs," and ending 
with " And the Lord bath laid on Him the iniqaity 
of us all " (aet. like other passsgea to tbe text of Isa- 
iah), was in every sense v^markable. The atderon 
theme of the fugue. " And with His stripes we are 
healed " (so like one in the RequUm of Mosart). waa 
given out and answered with a steadiness, and the 
wonderfully animated " All we like aheep have 
gone astray " — arraigned by some of Handel's crit- 
ics as undiirnifled (!)->with a precision and marked 
accent which only such a conductor as Sir Michael 
Costa could have any chance of obtaining from a 
body of execntanta, vocal and instrumental, count- 
ing in thousands. Equally imposing was " He 
trusted in God thst He would* deliver Him "—anoth- 
er majestic fugue, in which may be detected, if such 
a thing can ptwsibly be in music, a certain expres- 
sion of irony. About " Lift up your heada," with 
its continually reiterated query, " Who «• the King 
of Glory 7" (as Handel quaintly accentuatea It), and 
of the magnificent " Hallelujah I" it is enoueh to 
say that both were irreproachably delive*^ from 
first to last To haye done with the choruses, 
which at no previous Handel Festival have been 
sung with more level excellence, we may conclude 
by saying that " Worthy is the Lamb," witb Iu glo- 
rious sequel, " Amen I " — which perhapa more than 
any other choral piece in existence conveys the Idea 
of a multitude airaultaneously employed in the aet 
of thanksgiving and praise— was a glorious climax 
to the whole. 

The solo singers, In addition to Mr. Cummingn, 
who has been mentioned, were Mdlle. Albani, Mea- 
damea Edith Wynne and Pat.ey, Herr Henschel, 
Messrs. Santley and Vernon Rlgby. Mdlle. Albani, 
who, more than once at our country feativals, has 
shown her proficiency in Handel, gave further evi- 
denoe of thla b}* her singing on the present occa- 
sion. " Rejoice greatly " and " How beautiful are 
the feet " are airs of a widely different character ; 
but both had been studied with eameatnesa, and in 
both the gifted lady was eminently successful. In 
"Come unto Him" Mdlle. Albani had to follow that 
experieocmi Handelian singer, Mdme Patey, whoae 
first verse, " He shall feed His flock," created a deep 
iropreasion. The two singers were w^ll matched — 
which is payinga deserved compliment to each of 
them. Mdme. ratey had much more set down for 
her, and. among other things, the pathetic air, "He 
was deepised ; ^and with what genuine expression 
she gave it our musical readers need scarcely be 
informed. The Passion music, beginning with "All 
they that see Him'' and eutUog with "But Thon 
didst not leave His soul in hell," together with the 
trjTing air, " Thou shalt break them with a rod of 
ircm.'^was assigned to Mr. Vernon Rigby, who has 
rarely sung better or entered with more spirit into 
his work. Mr. Santley gave " Why do the nations 
so furiously mge together?" and "The trampei 
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shall soand ** (trumpet ohbligala, Mr. T. Harper) m 
only Mr. Santley can. The other bass mnstc. in- 
cladlnir " The people that walked In darkneaa,*' fell 
to the share of that lotelllffent artist. Rerr Hen- 
schel. and— last, not least~Mdmi>. Edith Wynne 
undertook the soprano music in the third part of 
the oratorio, indudinir that most devotional of all 
Bons^B, " I know that my Redeemer llveth," to which 
she imparted the true feelinfr. Sir Michael GosU 
conducted with all his wonted enerj^y, and Mr. Wll- 
llitft presided with ability at the organ. 

Jkfu 28M. 
The second day of the festival, the pro^rrarame of 
which, according; to cuitom, consisted of a miscel- 
laneous series of pieces, sacred and sucnlar- -the 
sacred, as It nilifht have been expecM, prepnu'lerat- 
Idk — was, so far as the atlendnnce was concernetl, 
evfo more successful thsn that «»f 1874. Nearly 
7.000 ncm-subscribers. add*^ to between 18,000 and 
14,000 holders of season tickets, broui^ht t he num- 
ber of visitors up tf> a toUl of 20,84S. That the ex- 
tremely favorable weather had Bomethinf^ to do 
with this cannot be doubted : but at the same time 
it muH be admitted that the selection was unusually 
varied and Interestinsf. The openini; piece was the 
overture to the Oceational Oratorio, which, sonorous 
and brilliant enough as it sUnds in the orl<rinal 
score. Is made trebly so by the orchestral adjuncts 
deemed requisito on these special occaitlons, and 
supplied with the utmost skill by Sir Micha«l Cos- 
ta. A more eflfective performance could hardly 
have been desired ; and the spirit-stirring march 
which forms its climax was nnanlmonsly encored. 
The overture was followed by " The Kinjf shall re- 
joice," perhsps the prrandest of the fnur Anthems 
written for the Coronstlon of George II. and Queen 
Caroline (October, 1787). The imposinj: introduc- 
tory chorus, and the final " Hallelujah." a finrue «n 
twti themes, which, thou«:h comparatively brief. Is 
in HandeVs finest manner, were both d^en with 
admirable precision. There were other choral 
pieces in the first section of the proarramme not 
merely noticeable on their own account, but be- 
cause of the admirable manner in which they were 
executed by the vast company of singers under Sir 
Michael CosU*s direction. Among these may be 
named •* Sing. O ye heavens," from the too unfa- 
miliar oratorio, BelnhuMar, comprising another 
" Halleluiah" (in the fugal style), which, though al- 
so brief, is In the most oriflrinal style of the com|.o- 
ser— as the curious second interval of the second 
theme, added to the Inflrenious development of the 
whole, sufiices to show. About the magnificent 
hymn of glorification, " Let their celestial concerts 
all unite," one of the grandest passages in SamMm 
-p^n oratorio which Handel is said to hav.e placed 
even before the Meamah, its Immediate predecessor, 
we need only state that never in our remembrance 
has it been more superbly rendered. Here, again, 
we have a mnltitnde in praise, and Handel (d^lng 
ezpredsion to the universal enthusiasm with a 
power in which he has never found an equal. We 
scarcely know whether most to admire, in this 
chorus, the simplicity of ita construction or iU 
amazing power. " Glory to God." from Jo^hna, 
with its powerfully impressive second part—*' The 
nations tremble "—was also a conspicuous feature in 
the first part of the programme. Among the 
striking choral displays of the second was"G*latea, 
dry thy tears," from the most touching and graceful 
of musical pastorala. " Tyrants now no more," from 
Htretdm, a secular oratorio, which Mr. Henry Les- 
lie, following the precedent aet by Herr Joachim 
in Berlin, has been endeavoring to resuscitate, and 
"The dead shall live," from the Ode to St, CeeUia, 
equally call for mention. The peroration to the 
chorus from HereuUg, " Horrid forms of monstrous 
birth," with iU mysterious sequel, *• The world's 
avenger is no more," forms one of those character- 
istic and impresaive episodes of which Handel has 
given so many remarkable examples. We have only 
to add that all the choruses thus enumerated, 
besides others, to comment upon which in succession 
would be superfluous, were rendered in such a man- 
ner as to sustain the well-earned credit of the Han- 
del Festival singers ; and that almost in each par- 
ticular they were thoroughly appreciated. 

Among the other orchestral excerpts were the 
overture to jllAo/ijA— which it would be both Inter- 
eating and inatructive to compare with that of 
Mendelssohn — and marches from Jotkna and Juda» 
Jfa^vo^amt— each of short duration, but e'ach more 
or less iiiipoeing. One of the most important 
instrumental perrarroanoea of the day, however, was 
thst of the grand concerto in B flat, for organ with 
orcheatral accompaniments, the solo part in which 
was given in masterly style, with faultless mechan- 



ism and genuine expression, by Mr. W. T. "Best, of 
Liverpool, an art.ist who haslontr deservedly ranked 
among the leading organists of Europe. Mr. Best, 
who, in playing Handel, knows how to employ the 
modern resources at his command so as not In any 
way to Interfere with the design of the piece or the 
character of the music, was never more successful 
than on this occasion. In the first olle^ro he intro- 
duced a cadenMa of his own, chiefly constructed upon 
the theme of the sncceedlng movement, and here he 
displayed to the ftill his remarkable executive power. 
The applause that followed was not leas unanimous 
than well deserved. 

The solo slnsrers were Mesdaroes Adellna PattI, 
Lemmen^Sherrineton and Pstey, Signor Poll, 
Messrs. Vernon RIgby. Edward Lloyd, and Santley, 
to all of whom some familisr pieces were asslirned. 
Mdine. PattI, who received a most cordial irreeting, 
showed her appreciation of the compliment bvsinir- 
ins both the airs set down for her to absolute per 
fection. The first of these was " Let^ the bright 
Sersphira," from 8amMn (trumpet ofthligato, Mr. T. 
Harper): the second wss "From mighty Kings" 
{Jnda* Maeeahaut). Each was followed by loud 
and continued applause, which in the last instance 
was S(> prolontred that, at a signal from Sir Michael 
Costa, Mdme. Psttl came back to the orchestra and 
repeated the whole. Another marked success was 
achieved by Mr. Lloyd with " Love in her eyes sita 
playing " (AeU and Galatea), which evoked unani- 
mous and well-merited applause ; another by Mr. 
Vernon Riarby, in •* Call ft)rth thy powers " (J'idn»)\ 
snother by Mdme. Patey, with " In the battle fame 
pnrsulng" (from Dehorahy accompanied on the or- 
(ran by Mr. Willing ; and another by Mr. Santley, 
in " Nasce al bosco" (from the Italisn opera /&io). 
Mdme. Sherrlngt^m sang " Heart, thou seat of soft 
delight" (ilrtA with the most refined Uste; Mr. 
Santley, as mlirht have been expected, jfive appro- 
priate devotional feeling to the air, *• How willing 
my paternal love;" and Signor Foil threw all his 
well- known vigor into " Honor and arms scorn such 
a foe," the giant Haranha's contemptuous defiance 
of Samson. In fact, the solo singers without ex- 
ception did their best, and the well-known trio, 
with semi-chorus and chorus, " See the conqu'ring 
hero comes" (/o«A»««), in which the leading vocal 
parts were sustained by Mesdames Sherrington, 
Clara Suter, and Patey, formed an impodng cli- 
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wltli purity In art and science waa rigidly excluded from 
tbe tnsatutlon, and, with this principle adhered to, it 
haa realised a succesa which has far over-reached even 
the most daring expectations. With .Mendelssohn's 
death, on the 4th day of November, 1847, it lost Its dear* 
est friend. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
other artiats too have labored lealously and faithfully 
In ita behalf. From 1848 to the preaent time tbe follow- 
ing have been the pTofessorBt Robert and Clara Schu- 
mann, MoMheles, Hauptmaan, David, Gade, Joachim, 
Rleta, Rlller, B. Dreyschoek, Brendel, Hejcar, Davidoff, 
Plaldy, Weniel, BIchter, Bfintgen, Belnecke, Papperits, 
Coecius, Ltibeck. Grtttsmvsher, Q^kte, Hermann, Hofsr, 
Grabau, Becker, B»hme, Sachao, Kleuffel, Sehradieck, 
8chr»der, Paul, Jadassohn, Grill, Qlockner, Schimon- 
Regan, Wsidenbach, Jr., Piuttl, Lammera, ZwintMher, 
Haas, Klesse, Werderand Kebling. 

The Instrnotors of the conservatory when it waa fltat 
opened were: 

Mendetssohn— Composition and piano. 
Darid. Klengel and Saehse -Violin. 
Gade—Harmony and oompoeitton. 
Hanptmann— tiarmony and oounterpoint. 
Mo<«oheles— Piano and composition. 
Plaifly and Wensel—Piano. 
B9hne— Vocal musio. 
Brendel— Hn4cal lectures. 
Neumann— Italian langaace. 
Rlchier— Harmony and instrumentation. 

Of these only Wenxel and Prof. Rlchter remain, 
Rsaptmann (died 1888), Mosoheles (died 1870) and David 
(died 1872) were three of the strongest pillars of the oon* 
servatory for upwards of a qnarter of a century. Hanpt- 
mann, the distinguished author of " Harmonik and Met- 
rik,*' and of many, beautiful compositions, mostly of a 
vooal nature, was a man richly endowed with bright 
gifts both of the mind and of the heart; his great and 
comprehensive learning msde him the frreatest theoreti- 
cian of the century, while his beautiful character, his 
unsfleoted simplicity and modesty of manner, his larM 
kind-heartedness, his tmly childlike spirit, endeared 
him to the hearts of all, and espedallv to those who had 
the Kood fortune to »tand in a nearer relation to him 
either as pupil or frieml. The man and the mnsiclan are 
deariy exemplified in his "Briefe an Hauser,'* a book 
warmly to be reoommended to all who wish to come In 
spiritual oontaot with a noble character. 

Darid's loss was, pertiaps, most severely frtt He waa 
the founder of a school of riolinists, which combined 
the elegance of the French with the solidity of the (mer- 
man methods; his pupils furm the bone and sinew of 
every orohettra in Germany. 

The Conaervatory numbers at the prssent .time about 
840 students #ho are taught bv twenty professors. The 
nnmberof cla-ses: 14 for vocal music; 87 for piano; 4 
for organ ; 10 for violin and rida; 6 for violonoello, and 



The Institations of Lslpzl?.— Its Cansenr- 
atory of Xasio. 

[Special Correspondence of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin.] 

Lnipzio, June «, 1877, There may not be many cities 
In Germany that are not either connected with some 
prominent historical event, or aModated with some fa. 
mens perion, or recorded In history as being the toosp 
tkm of some remaricable building or institution. Wei- 
mar, tor Instance, that little town in ThttrinRen— does 
it not Instsntly snfcfi^est the names of Carl August, 
Goethe, Schiller, Herder end Wieland? S^sburg and 
Mnsart. Bisenaoh and Lnther. Nttmberg and Hans 
Sachs, ara inseparably united. Tttbingen, Halle and 
Heidelberg have their unlverBltles; Coloi^ne. Straaaburg 
and XJlm their cathedrala; Dresden, Munioh and DQssel- 
dorf their galleries of art. Leipzig, too forms no ex- 
oeptlon; the university, royal conservatory, opera house, 
art gallery Auerbach*s Keller (immortalized in Goethe*s 
Faust), the Gewandhana concerts, the dty in which 
many distlneuished in literature, science and the arte 
have aojoumed— theae and much more have given the 
dty a prominence and an ImporUnee second to none. 

The university and the oonservatory, with their thou 
sands of students, are two mighty educational establish- 
ments, exercising an influence and achlering reaalu 
which have made themselves felt all over the elviliaed 

world. 

To the eonservatoiy, which has only recently beoooM 
a 8ti(te institutton, whtte It has slwaya been under the 
direct patronage of the King of Saxony, I wiah to refer 
more directiy. A large proportion of its studenU is com- 
posed of Americans, and I think it is aato to assert that 
a majority of the more prominent mustcians in the Unit- 
ed SUtes have acquired their education in this eonserv- 
atoiy. I will only mention Dresel, Perabo, Potersllea, 
Liatemann and Hennlg in Boston; Mills. Mason and 
Morgan in New York ; Zeckwer and Guhlemann in Phll- 

addphia. 

The conaervatory was planned and orsanised by Men- 
delssohn In 1848. He was thoroughly in earnest; sincer- 
ity of purpose and devotion to art were hU characteria* 
ttc quaUtiea. Hence what waa not strictly consistent 
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Kin Kellogsr <^ Japanese Xmio. 

The midsummer holiday number of 8crihner*i 
Monthly oontoios an interesting paper on this sub- 
ject by Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, together with 
three melodies, two of which she heard played by a 
Japanese troupe of Jugglers In New York. She 
says: 

Several years ago, when tbe troupe of JapaneM Jug- 
glers were in New York, I happened to remain in town 
late in the season, and attended a number of the re- 
markable entertainments given by them at the Academy 
of Husio. The only drawback to my enjoyment of their 
wonderful feats with ladder, pole, tubs, butterflies, etc., 
—and especially those of little All-Bight and his father- 
was the ezceadingly harsh and disagreeable noise made 
by the Japanese orchestra, consistinf of Ave perform- 
ers seated on the floor at the rear of the staice. But one 
night— after havlnic attended these performances ten or 
twelve thne«-I made what was to me a moat eoriona 
and Interasttng discovery. At the moment when little 
All-Right waa performing on the pole, which was sup- 
ported in a socket atiached to a belt aroaud his father's 
waist— In the midst of the strange sounds made by the 
orcheatra and by the man himself, who was coolly play- 
ing on a ** samiseng ** while balancing the boy in mid air, 
—I suddenly noticed a mdody, at first Indistinct, but af- 
terward assuming definite shape as I was able to ahot 
out the discordant acoompanlment. After liatening in- 
tently during seversl performanoea, I at laat succeeded 
In following the air and in getting it by heart. Once af- 
ter this, when iitOe All-Bight came to see me with the 
interproter of the troupe, I took his forefinger in my 
hand and made him play the melody on the piano. Hs 
recognised it at once,— although separated from the 
draadf ul sounds he was accustomed to hear with it,— and 
cried out ddtghtedly in Japanese : ^ O, that la what my 
father playa when i am up on the pole I " I met little 
All-right after this again in London, and became quits 
wdl acquainted with the boy. He had great pride in hU 
profession, and he and his fhther w«re grieved at the ao< 
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oldent which hapjMBed to the Toath darinjc the •eeaoa 
in New Tork« not no maoh on aoeoant of the penonul In- 
jury, but heoaote a fall dnilnic a performance bronRht 
■noh mortiacation to them as artists. I had desired» 
while the tnmpe was In London, to feather more of their 
melodies, sod expressed my regret at the abeenoeof the 
native orchestra. All Right replied that their jnnsic was 
so widely objected to that it had been withdrawn. I 
was not surprised at this, for the same f e«UnK prtt ailed 
in this country, and was shared at first by myself* 

What iiball I say of this melody f It is perfect in con* 
stmetlon, oririn'ol, beautifully simplcrAill of sentiment, 
snd sufosestWe of touohlnfc words. The accent of the 
first two bars is remarkable. Inasmuch as I have nerer 
met a musician who was able to annotate it at once, al- 
though I have repeated It to some of the most aocom- 
pli«hed musical writers, both in this country and In Eu- 
rope. A distinsufshed London critic did not hesitate to 
declare the melody worthy of Beethoven. 

Aft«r Kiting the melodies, Miss Kellogg says in 

conclusion : 

I would like to awaken an interest in the moslo of the 
Japanese. Judjcinff from the nu-lodies I have given, 
there should be here a wealth of sufrge^tlon to *ha artis- 
tic mtisidan. A company of performers, such as vis- 
ited this country, would not be likely to make nse of the 
highest order of music. I assume, therefore, that Ihese 
must be popular m^odles. of which a prominent London 
critic Justly remarks that however much they may enter 
into the national life, as belnK the spontaneous utter- 
ance of popular feelinip. ** they are not art, but rather 

the materlfil upon which it is the province of art to 
build.** Have the Japanese any hiirher devrlopment in 
muido. or 1^ It all simple, direct and eiifesfe^tlve, like thi-lr 
poetry and their decorative art? Certainly there is a 
resemblnnce betwei'n theee three melodies and the poe- 
try, espedfllVv of the Japanese, in the qualities of artful- 
ness and finish. 

The " Old Cabinet " adds what follows : 

We fesr that even musical readers will find It dUBeult 
to properly reproduce in sound the first ot the three 
Japanese melodies printed In this number. When ren- 
dered with the delicacy and precision with which Miss 
Kellonr herself sinRS it, the song has a peculiar charm. 
It is to be hoped that some one will be able to supply 
the words which belong to it,— if. indeed, there are any. 
Since Mist Kellogg*s littte paper has been put in type, 
the author ot it has read an essay in two parts on ** Jap- 
anese MuMc and Mufical Instruments,'* in the June omn- 
hm ot ThB Utntr€ Jfnar, which has Just arHved flrom 
London. Tkt ZMtmre ffour essay, by Mr. Stfnnel Moss- 
man, is based upon a German treatise by Dr. MlUler, 
which appeared in the Journal of the Oerman Asiatic 
Boelety. An introductory letter Is given In Tkt Letmre 
Bwut by Professor Lyie, of the Imperial Univeisity of 
Yeddo. The article in UUttm Bmr* closes with the po- 
em published by Mr. Stoddard In Scribuer tot October, 
1876, and entitled *' The Flown Bird." This Is called by 
Mr. Mossman << a translation.'* The beautlftil refrain 
*' I have forgotten io forget " is Japanese^ and so is most 
of the imagery, but the story is the poet*s own. 

Miss Kenogg writes with regard to Mr. Mossmann's 
interesting aud able psper: **This writer does not do 
Justice to the beauty uf their melodies. Biiher he has 
been unfortunate, or I have been particularly fortunate 
in the sel ctions heard. The two given you by me nls/ 
perfectly on our s^ale.** The third melody is ooplad lit- 
erally from M. De Bosny's work. 



BcELiv. The Royal Operaboase oloeed on the 
28rd June. From the Ist September, 1876, up to 
that date, there were. 219 operatic performances. 
This number does not include a morning perform- 
ance of Orisar's opera, Bon Soir, Siff, PanMom^ bnt 
it does include the plays with music, sneb as Btru- 
entee, Prenota, A Mic/wmmer Nighfi Dream, M^m- 
fiytd. etc The performances were furnished by 47 
works of 21^ composers. The novelties were : DU 
FMmtaer, 6 acts, Kretschmer ; Ikr Wider^Omati- 
gen Zdhmwtg, 4 acts. Gotr ; Oevumwa, 4 acts, Rob- 
ert Schumann ; and Der KMg haft ffetaat {L§ Rot 
Pa dii\ 8 acts, Dflibes. The fbllowibg is the re 
spectlve number of times the different operas were 
repreeented : — 12 tiroes: Lohengrin, 10 times : Dtr 
mder^ntHgm Zdhmumfft Tatuihdtutr, R Tropaiore, 
9 times: D«r FreuekikU, PaueL 8 times: La Fill* 
da Regimtni, Fiddio, Ikf Ooldeas Kreaa, 7 times: 
Lt Noau di Figarq, OwUaians TdL 6 times : Ikr 
FUegmde HoUander, Du FoUntyer, L$ PropkiU. 
6 times : Du Aiaeeahder, Le Domino Nbir, Oenapiva, 
Die lu9*igmi Wnber wm WindiOTt Don Joan, Die 
ZauberJtSU, Lm H-ugaenaU, Die MeiMterringer 9on 
Nwmberg, 4 tiroes : Iphightie en Taurid*, La Mu- 
eile, 8 tiroes: Fernando Oortes, Mignon, Ceeario, 
Le Roi I'a dit, Earyanthe, Joeeph en EggpU, ffatnUi, 
L*Afrieain£y Stradella, Le Poetillon de Longjnmeau, 
Jiartka, La Dame Blanche. Twice : Armide, Rienn, 
Aida, Trielan ^ind leolde, Le Porteur d'Eau, Oberon, 
La Juive, Bon Soir, tiig, PaukUon, Once : Jeeeonda, 



The order of the composers ranged according to the 
nnmlier of performanoes is : R. Waicner. 87 per- 
formances, with 6 works ; Mosart, 17, with 8 ; Mey- 
erbeer. 15, with 4; Weber. 14. with 8; Verdi, 12, 
with 2; Auber, 10. with 8; Oots, 10. with 1; 
Gounod, 9, with 1 : Beethoven, Brttll, and Donfxrt- 
ti, 8, with 1 : Rodsini. 7. with 1 ; GInck, and Thom- 
as, 6, with 2 ; Kretschmer, 6, wit.i 1 ; Flotow. 6, 
with 2 ; Rubinstein, Schumann, and Nlcnlai. 6, with 
1 ; SpoDtini, Adam, Deltbes, Tauberi, M^hul, and 
Boi«fdieu, 8, with 1 ; Grisar, Hal^vy, and Cherubi- 
ni. 2, with 1 ; and Spohr, I, with l.^London Mnai- 
ad World, 



BOSTON. JULY 21, 1877. 

MuriMtl "lIotiTM" ana Wagnnr's 
" Leit-lIatiTe.'' 

We trust no one who Is interested In the Wagner 
question will fail to read what -we translate to-day, 
on the first psge, from the conclusion of Herr 
Schletterer'i Bayreuth letters. After attending the 
performance of the WaikHare here last April, we 
ventured to Jot down a few of our own impressions, 
and point out several peculiar features of the Wag- 
ner music-drama which interfered with real mvuA- 
cal enjoyment Amonfc these were the lack of ha- 
man interest in the mythological and monstrons 
snlject of the drama ; the subordination of ronaio to 
poetry, and very artificial poetry, full of alliterar 
tions and conceits ; the long spun recitative instead 
9f melody ; the poverty of mueieai ideae, susceptible 
of development ; the utter want of repoee, of ail 
pjrmmetrical and rounded form, etc., etc. And par- 
ticularly one element, which has been much cele- 
brated as a wonderful new means both of character- 
isation and of unity, the continual employment of 
Leit-moUve {" leading motives ") which we de- 
scribed as " musically irrelevant little phrases heard 
in the instruments at each allusion to a character 

or incident in the drama ; They cross and 

interrupt the natural flow of the music at almoet 
every instant; listening mueitally, yon cannot feel 
that they have any right there; for they do not 
develop, they are only skilfully forced in ; Instead 
of musical Ideas, they are simply labels, tags and 
badges: exasperating bores," etc — ^We have been 
pleaaed to find that we are not alone in these views ; 
they have been far more strongly urged by critics 
and musicians of the first authority, men like Hil- 
ler, Ambros, Hanslick, and that too after a much 
deeper study and hearing of the works than was 
within our power. On this point the Ansburg crit- 
ic has written more folly than any of them, espao* 
ially in an earlier chapter of his llttie volume, from 
which we venture to translate the following para- 
graphs. 

"One peculiarity in Wagner's music-dramas, which 
not only begets a sense of ezhanstion and satiety, 
but makes It a positive pain to listen. Is his way Of 
working with moUvee A large musical creation, to 
be sure, is inconceivable without thematic working 
up. But our g^eat masters always build their most 
comprehensive instrumental movements out of a 
very few, say three, or four themes at the most 
How imperceptible often In the immortal master- 
terworks ( JusUy so called) of musical Art, is the mo- 
tive germ or kernel ; and with what delight, increas- 
ing from l>ar to bar, we listen to the development 
of such unpretending series of tones, such outwardly 
modest musical thoughts I 

" What is the reason of this remarkable phenome- 
non 7 Each motive, for itself alone, finds a com 
pl^te and satisfactory development, and rounds it- 
self off into*a whole. And only when the different 



themea of a great movement, one after another, have 
been thoroughly exhausted in the statement, (shown 
up in different lights and aspects, etc), so that the 
hearer has become fully conscious of them, does the 
compoeer undertake to interweave and bind them 
together. In order thus to gain new tone formations. 
Tafce a Fugue of J. 8. Bach ; how plastically clear 
It Is all the time, even if It has several subjects ! 
The concluding Fugue In the G-ma}or Symphony of 
Mosart (the " Jupiter,") the finales in aeveral of 
Haydn's Symphonies,— with what satisfaction one 
listens to them, although the most complicated con- 
trapuntal art Is hidden In themi ilte fault of 
Wagner's manner Ilea not In the thematic work as 
such, bnt In his way of treating a ooonUesa heap of 
moHeee never, fully carried out When a motive 
meets ns In a composition of the normal stamp, we 
enjoy it as « purely mmtieal part of the work. When 
Beethoven said of the Cynons motive of the Fifth 
Symphony : '* So knocks Fate at the door I " it is 
very certain that the expression did not occur to 
him until some time afterward and perhaps only by 
accident When he worked upon it, he only 
sought to carry a happy musical thought artistical- 
ly tiirough ; surely be had no notion then of Pate 
knocking at the door. What folly it would be, 
what torment, to seek for every motive an idea, and 
always be obliged to say to onesself : Kow comes 
the motive of the Rose, and now that of the Sun. 
and now that of the Shooting Sur I That would 
just annihilate all high and serious Art enjoyment 
Through Itself, and not throogh its relations to 
things and oljecte of the outward world, must in- 
strumental music work. 

• 

" A moHfte is scarcely aUe In Itself to express a 
feeling, an emotion of the heart with definiteness ; 
it can represent neither Joy nor sorrow, neither 
pleasure nor pain ; atill less can it designate an ac- 
tivity, a person, a thing. In the extreme case nat- 
ural sounds may be imitated in the play of tones : 
the croaking of the frog, the roar of the bull, the 
crowing of the oock, the trill of the nightingale, the 
roll of thunder ; bnt motives of the primeval ele- 
ment, of reflection, of ill humor, or the' dream of 
revenge, of murder, of paternal Joy, etc, belong to 
the realm of madness. 

" In genersi, the rignlficanoe of a m/oHoe can be ap- 
proximately understood only when the explaining 
word has already entered. Wagner has Invented 
very Ingeniouely formed motives for the flickering 
of flame, for the groping about of gianta. Bnt we 
shonid never have known that this was the compo- 
ser's Intention, if It had not been first explained to 
ns ; the motives In themselyes would suit many other 
ideas quite as well. How much it is requiring of 
the hearer I Before he can f>rm a Judgment for 
himself, he must first study the eld Oerman myth- 
ology In general, then the Nibelnngen legends in 
particular ; he must read the text book (libretto) 
and learn It almoet by heart ; must make hlmaelf 
ftunillar with the peculiar sovnd-symbollsm of the 
poem, the alliterative Siahreim ; and finally (by no 
means the lesst of sorrows) he must play through 
the pianoforte arrangements, and then make himself 
master of (seoording to Woliogen) more than nine- 
ty musical Leit- m o U pe, and the name and meaning of 
each one of them I 

" In the regular practice a motive is the product of 
a dramatic situation, and changes as thia changes. 
With Wagner it is different ; he makes it a far more 
convenient matter for himself lH>th as to the inven- 
tion and the compoeition. Every person receives 
from him a motive to take with him on the way ; 
whenever he is spoken of, whenever he comes near, 
you always hear his motive One who is initiated 
may thereby anticipate who will next come upon 
the stage. In the same way the different groups. 
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— the Rhine dann^htere. the WalhalU ■•Hodates. the 
KibeluDflreD, the Walsnnsra, the Walkdries, the 
Noma, the Children of Oihich, the IHxea — are f ur- 
nlahed with motives, and for every special emer- 
irency tnch are mtahlished. There la also a motive 
for love's dellveranoe, for the dream of revensre snd 
the conspiracy for reveni^e, for the Inetmrnent of 
murder, the law of expiation, heroic love, the world's 
yreetinflr, the world's Inheritance, for the spst of 
love, of life and travelllnfl^ abroad, eto. The Jihnn- 
poU and WalkArt have each 80, 8t«sfri«d has 22. 
and the OStUrdammtmmg 18 sach motives. There 
are Ibwer original motives in the last parts, because 
those of the earlier parts are contlniially repeated 
in the last. 

"At first iiirht this elln|(lnic to fixed mdhea seems 
rich in sujrffestion, since by this means threads of 
like thoughts are Interwoven through the whole 
work, koittlnff all its parts toflrether. But Wacr- 
ner's way of always oonpHnic certain motives with 
certain persons and events checks the free flow of 
the muneol development, tie^ the veins of Invention, 
on which sfter all depends the value of a roosical 
work. However ingeniously he may have been 
able out of such imall tone-plctnres to construct 
four irreat works, we retain for the most part only 
the wearisome impreasion of this petty play with 
tonea, and seldom that of an Imaflrinatinn dealing 
freely with the means of Art. For the great pub- 
lic — and ve must con«ider that the number of Intel- 
ligent, appreciative hearers of a stsf^ piece Is al- 
ways small— these over-lnipeDious thematic inter- 
wesvings are thrown away at any rate ; the public 
always will eome back to the demand for clear and 
naturally developed melodies, will crave organic 
forms, with parts clearly bounded and defined. 

" But not alone the superficial hearer^ he also who 
knows how to hear, who follows with a true inter- 
est and knowledge of the subject, will soon be 
wearied and exhausted by thhr unnatural thematic 
mosaic All the time one Is forced to ask himself: 
Motive, what do you want of me? When, for ex- 
ample, in Dtr Frej/MtkUtg^ Samiel appears, and the 
music marks his entrance by certain well known 
strains, these always keep themselves subordinate. 
They do not Intcrrnpt the free current of the vocal 
melody, nor do they disturb the formal shaping of 
the musical piece as such. The hearer receives a 
hint through the music to direct his attention to 
something or other, but he is not thereby distract- 
ed from the feeling of the whole. The older mas- 
ters eor ployed such recurring motives with great 
prud«*nee and with admirable self-control, although 
they were not less skilful, and in practical ques- 
tions certainly not less clear-sighted than Wagner. 
If the nearly one hundred moCivca, which form the 
mnsical skeleton of the NiMungtm-Jtiiig, would al- 
waya come baek in their simple shape, our ear and 
■nderstanding might at last be able to satisfy their 
demands. But they not only run through every 
key — which also might be endured. — they change 
the rhythm, are stretched out and contracted, are 
Inverted and crumbled into bits, are bound together 
again piecemeal or decomposed into atoms; and 
now the hearer, who wishes at the same time to 
watch the action, to understand the words, and lis- 
ten to the singing, whose senses are laid claim to in 
the greatest variety of ways, has also got to follow 
this pricking, spurring, n^ver resting motive-chase 
in the instrumentation, which Is continitally chief 
spokesman In this music. That seems to be requir- 
ing too much, so long as the idea of Art (oAor has 
not stepped into the place of Art enjoyment, 

" Notwithstanding that Wagner means wonders In 
the characterisation of his figures, when he hangs a 
motive round the neck of every one of them, yet 
they are essentially all alike. To be sure, all tone- 



colors stand ready at his bidding: brlsrht and som- 
bre, friendly and torrible. earnest and paraionate. 
he can depict all admirably in mnsic ; but sll these 
shades and sradatlons of outwsrd or of inward sit- 
uations lie in the orchestra, he paints only with in- 
struments, too little thronsrh the voices. But In 
this way on^ can portray no character in its indi- 
viduality A*om within. Only throuirh the motive, 
whirh has to play the part of a certificate of identi- 
ty, have, we ever any hint of whom we have before 
us. Verily henceforth the Leii-moHve shonld be 
printed after every person's name upon the play- 
bill. How wholly diflTerently the masters of the 
Art conceived of musical characterisation I Agatha 
and AeHnchen, Max and Caspar, we need to hear only 
the first tones of their arias to know what stuff 
each Is msde of. And then Sarastro and Papage- 
no, Pamlna and the Queen of Nieht, Tamino, Bel- 
monte and Don Ottavio, Leporello and Don Juan. 
Donna Anna, Zerlina and Elvira, Florestan and Pi- 
larro, FIdello and Marc^lllna, — are these too, like 
the forms of Wsgner, mere musical phantoms? 
Bseh of the above named persons sines in the way 
corresponding to his nature and character, and yet 
always differently as often as he sines, and always 
Intelligibly and always musically ; and even in the 
dark, without electric flashes, we know with whom 
we have to do. And here too we can recognise al- 
ready from the ritwrndlo of the orchestra who Is 
abont to take up the word, not through a LtU'moHv, 
but through the always pregnant and sharply char- 
acteristic musical thought. 

"In this alone resides for us the essence of charac- 
teristic music, snd he who can shape out a work of 
Art In thU sense, ho Is In our eyes s master of Art 
In Warner'* works one might often without injury 
exchange the rolea. Fricka could take Wotan's 
songs, Brunhild could appear in place of SleflrfVied, 
and so on. Wagner knows only declsmatory ac- 
cents, and by means of these he seeks to give differ- 
ent tones to the anery man, the flatterer, etc. Bot 
this Is understood of course and has nothing proper- 
ly to do with the dramatic characterisation. Only 
the vindictive Alberich, the gloomy Hagen, the 
volatile Loge, the giant brothers, and above all. 
Mime, the clumsy dwarf, betray In their ways of 
song certain peculiar traits which are somewhat 
characteristic In our sense, but which, to make them 
available, depend very much on the artistic concep- 
tion of the performer for the time; while on the 
contrary a Caspar, a Leporello are not to be anni- 
hilated, even If they be ever so poorly sung ; as in- 
deed the FrejfeehSta on the most wretched stage and 
with the most pitiable singers is sure to produce a 
certain effect Tlie poorest copy of a Raphael Ma- 
donna will always in certain traits reveal the divine 
sublimity and beauty of the original. But take 
away from one of Wagner's operas the first-rate 
singers, the admirable orchestra, the gorgeous 
frame, and what is loft Or compare the enjoyment 
which mere pianoforte arrangements of the classi- 
cal operas can afford, wiih the cheerless Ubor of 
playing through those of Wagner I " 

Rusnii's DxFnnnoN or '* Classic." In the Pref- 
sce to the first nnmber of his *' Bibliotheca Pssto- 
rnm." (a series of classical works to form a Library 
for the People — this first one being a trsnslstion of 
** The Sconomist " of Xenophon), Mr. John Ruskin 
begins with defining the word '* dsssic* as applied 
to books. Does not the definition apply also to 
Music and all works of Art 7 He says : 

" The word ' classic,' when justiv applied to a 
book, means that it contnins an unchsngtng truth, 
expressed as clearly as it was ptiasible for any of 
the men living at the time when the book was writ- 
ten, to express it. 

" ' Unchanging 'or ' eternal ' truth, is that which 
relates to const-snt.^-or at least in onr human expe- 
rience conRiant, — ^thlng«; and which, therefore, 
though foolish men may long loae eight of it, re- 



mains the same thronsrh all their neg:lect, and Is 
affain recoflrnised as inevitab'e and unalterable, when 
their fit of folly la past 

" The books whirh In a beantifiil manner, wheth- 
er enigmatic or direct, contain statements of such 
fart, are deliehted in bv all careful and honest 
readera; and the stodv of them Is a necessary ele- 
ment In the education of wiae and g^ood men, in ev- 
ery acre and country. 

"Eferv nation which has produced highly 
trained Mael, or wise men, has diacerned, at the 
time when it most flonrifihed, some part of the 
irreat system of universal troth, which It was then, 
and onlv then. In the condition to discern complete- 
ly : snd the books in which it recorded that part o' 
truth remain estsbllshed for ever ; and cannot be 
superseded : so that the knowledge of mankind, 
thoueh continually Increa^lntr. is bnilt pinnacle af- 
ter pinnacle, on the foundation of those adamant 
stones nf ancient kouI. And it Is the law of pro- 
irresffive human life that we shall not build in the 
air ; but on the already hieh-atoried temple of the 
thouehta of our anceators; in the oranniee and un- 
der the eaves of which we are meant, for the moat 
part, to nest ourselvea like swallows ; though the 
stronger of us s ^metimes msy brine, for incr«»ase of 
height, aome amall whlt« stone, and In the stone a 
new name written. Which is indeed d«me, by thoae 
ordered to such memory, without vainly attempt- 
ins: the review of all that has hc^n known before : 
but never without modest suhmis<ilon to the scheme 
of the eternal wisdom ; nor ever In anv great de- 
gree, except by persons trained reverently in some 
large portion of the wisdom of the past" 

Vew England ConserntUny of Xosie. 

The annual Commencement exprcises were held 
on Fridav aft^^rnoon, Jane 29. at Bost)n Mubic Hall, 
when the &70th concert of the Conservatory was 
dven in the preaence of an Invited andience which 
completely filled the hall. The performances, vo 
cal and Instrumental, were by the irradnstin? and 
other pupils, ssslsted by the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club as orchestra. The folio wins: proifraramc, 
much of which was excellently rendered, aSow< 
the aim of the Instruction to be classical and hish. 

Grand Qnartet In G minor Moaart 

Pianoforte, Violin, Viola and Tello. 

Miaa Alice L. Jones and Mendelssohn CInb. 

Aria—*' Ro shall the lute and harp awake '*. . Handel 

(Fp)m Oratorio of Jn'laa MaceahsBus.) 

Mrs. A. F. Hervev 

Qnartet, Op. le. Piano, Violin, Viola and *relio. 

. - ^ - Peettioven 

Andante cantahlle— Rondo. 
Miss MaryCKelloffi and Mende1»K>bn Clnh. 

■l^"M*>*ty Jore." ...Ros«ini 

Mrs Cira A. Bhelden snd MIs^ Atella Gniitord. 

Fourth Concerto, In G minor. On. M . . . . Beethoven 

(Aooompanledby a wco d Piano and Orchestra.) 

First moTPment. 

W*% Liib Mc Watty. 

Onenn SonaU In B list msjor Mendelssohn 

Master Edward Lnmb. 

Third Concerto in C m<nor Op. 34 Beethoven 

(Accompanied by ser^ond Piano and Quintette 

Cluh.) 
Miss Cora Raitelle. 
Recitative and Cavatlna. ^MalaBoU ohiroef 

■on'lo" Bellini 

Mrs. Abbiv B. Carrin|rton. 

Organ Solo. Prelnde and Fneme In B minor. . .Bsch 
Mr. Jss. H. Rowe. 

ReciUU ve and A ria. « Ratti Batti I " Motart 

Mrs. Binilie KnowUon. 
Qui nt e t . Op i< j - Piano, first and second Violins, 

Viols snd *CeIlo ftchnm.ion 

Miss Mattle J. Brooks and Mendelssohn 
Cluh. 

Air with Variations. «• Rtelle smste »• Proch 

MIssLisdeF.Klinhall. 

Pianoforte Solo. Polonaise In B flat Chopin 

Mi«a Msttle Tounff. 

Organ Solo. Religions March Guilm.^nt 

Miss Alm^ Fiiniice« 

Vocal Walts. '♦Poicmronn".... Mnrchesl 

Miss Addle G. Smi h. 
Grand Trio in D minor. Piano, Violin and Tello, 

«,. . ... M«»ndcl!<iK>Un 

Miss Anna L. Howes and Orchestra 

Organ Solo. Postlodium in G Whitinx 

Mr. C. L Bricrbam. 

Bonnao \ ?* !23"*-j!'**«** ®' April" . . .Hanpt mann 
^{J2^ { 6. ••The Winter hath not a blossom ,'• 

C _ . C. RHne'ke 

c "Cuckoo" F. Hlll*r 

Mrs. A. F. Hervev. Mrs. Lixzie R. Spanlding Snd 
Miss Angle Merrttt. 
After the musical exerciser were concluded. Dr. Tonr- 
^ presented dinlomss to the foilowinjr (r-adnate^: Mi-s 
>>raB^Uelie, Miss Manha J. Brooks. Mrs. A. F. ITft'. 
vey. Miss Anna L. Howes, MNs Alice L. Jones, Mi5s 
Mary C. Kellojnc, Miss Angle M«>rritt. Ml«s LnUMnW-it. 
tv, Miss Marg>iret 8. Noyes, Miss Ida Roscnf'^ld Miss 
Marr J. Stevenson, Mrs. Lltzic R. Spaoldlnff. Mits M it- 
He TouPfT. Twenty-three others were named ss havlnir 
taken a partial conrse. The XaW term of the New Knp- 
laitd Conservntory of Miiaic will bep:ln Rept«rat>er 10. 11 
and 13. Several new snd Important departmenta have 
been added to the institution. 
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VilMon, th« Prima Ddiiiut. 

Madftme Niluon, who hM recently boeii making^ frasta 
triumphs in Lonfloa. ts ihe tnbjact of some very Just 
srrictores from the critic of the BotnMt. She Is, rays he, 
beyond question the mrMt gifted of our lesdinfc topmnii 
This position she has made ffood, notwirhstan ling the 
most seriou* tenhnieal deflcleneies, hv the force of her 
Initorn dramat e instinct, snd the charm of a Toice whose 
beauty assertt iti«ir In spite of a most destrnctlve meth- 
od of production, the efltets of which are but too obrtoos 
toward the oonelusion of her performance in those op* 
eras which demand constant and severe exertion from 
the representattre of the heroine. Nor are her Tocal 
elronmstances without a parallel in her employment of 
her rare histrionic tsle its. Madame Nilsson possesses 
Konios; but it Is undisciplined fcenius. Her f^teatest 
impersonations, abounding, as they do. in passiifeM of 
ipreat power, are never quite consistently sustained 
throufphout. Tlilie, for instance, that in which she hss 
won her brlKhtest laurels^the operatic version of Ooe- 
the*s tfrtlcAca. In the second set we expectantly await 
the appearance of the Innocent snd timid girl returning 
frompriyer. Instead of this we see a self-possesned 
woman come forth with aMured step, listen composed- 
ly to the overtures of a tenor whose nervousness is not 
always feigned, give him what is popularly called •< bis 
answer,** and pursue her homeward way with a manner 
snflolently snggestlve of her ability to Uke the l)e*\ 
possible care of herself, to daunt even the cynical per- 
severance of MfphUtopKeUs. In the garden loene all this 
vanishes. Nothing c >uld be more truthfully conveyed 
ban the confusion In which she endeivors to hide the 
Jewels she has put on from the eyes of i'auH. Then 'C- 
forth, the charm of the Impersonation increases. We 
are carried away In dellanoe of bad phrasing, breathing 
in awkward plaices, wilful trifling with the tempo to the 
destruction of all rhythm, and any other liberty which 
the impulsive audacity of the singer may sugtrest. Her 
actmg at the death of Vulentitu, once wltnussed, cannot 
easily be forgotten ; and in the chun^h scene she attains 
the hi;ch*4t tragic expression of which the part admits. 
The curtain falls and rises again on the prison scene, 
when we are astonished to find the eaprtcious chaim 
again absent, and, as in the second act, the Ideal Oreteh- 
en replaced by the real Madame Nilsson. Bimiiar dra- 
matic suspensions are noticeable in all her greatest parts. 
As ff/«o, in '• Lohengrin,** after sustaining the character 
admirably through three acts, she nnaocountanly loses 
ground In the fourth, and conveys an Impression rather 
of oi>stinate suikiness than distracting grief. As Valem- 
time, in ** Les Huguenots,** she absolutely excites antag- 
onism by her besring at first, snd inspires little Interest 
suiisequently until the great duet of the fourth act, in 
widch she rises to the occasion and fairly electrifies her 
audience. For the full evocation of her great powers, 
Some task which exercises them to the utmost seems 
re<|Utslte. In those scenes, in attacking which the great- 
est artists must feel at a disadvantage, she achieves a 
brilliant victory. On lighter occasions she s merely ia 
prima donna ostoAifa— a little spoiled, perhaps, by 8oc> 
cess. In sneh a temper she disdains conventionality, and 
occasionally evlnc«'S a patronising appre«iation of the 
performances of her colleagues that must be humiliating 
rather than flattering to them. However, if Madame 
Nil!4Son be fairly Judged, it will be found that her faults 
aje snob as a little study and self discipline may easily 
oventome, while her merits are of that rare type of 
which It Is commonly said that they are bom, and not 
acquired, and which constitutes the arbitrary attribau 
which we call genius. 



The Mniical Season at Bteinway HalL 

(Co&duded from Page M.) 

or chamber music, there were given Beethoven's 

Serenade (Trio), Quintet in E flat. Septet and Op. 69, 

Sonata for violoncello and piano; Brahm's Sextet. 

Op. 18 ; Fesca, Septet in C minor; Mendelssohn, Op. 

17 : Mosart, Octet for wind instruments, and Qnat 

tetin O minor ; Onslow, Quintet for Wind, Op. 81. 

and Octet; RaiTs Quintet; Rheinberger, Quartet. 

Op. 88; Rnbinstein, Trio, No. 8; Saint-Saens, 

Quartet, Op. 41 ; Scholte, Quintet, Op. 1 ; Schu- 
bert, Quatuor. D minor. Nocturne, (Trio); Schu- 
mann, Fantaisie-Stilck for violin, violoncello and pi- 
ano, and Op. 44, Quintet; Spohr, Nonet for Strings 
and Wind. 

For violin and piano we heard Beethoven's Sona- 
tas, Op. 23 and Op. 80, Dulcken's Legende and Ru- 
binstein's A minor Sonata. 

For two and three pianos there were played : — 
Bach's triple concertos ; Beethoven, Finale to 6th 



Symphony ; Ooria. ''Marche Triomphale ;" Mozart's 
Concerto ; Pease, Fantaisie on **Lf>hengrln ; " Snlnt- 
Saens, Variations on a theme from Beethoven's Son- 
8t4>, Op. 81, No. 8 : Schamaon's " Andante et 
Variations." 

In piano solos the follow! ntr composers were rep- 
resented : J<»e. A«cher, J. S. Bach, Beethoven. Ben- 
del. SternHsle Bennett, Bever. B<*rgmann, Bocclier- 
ini. BoAcovltx. Brahms, Brandeis. Dr. John Bull. 
Von Buiow. Henry Carter, Chopin. Dsnm. Dulcken, 
John Field. Glinka. Gluck. Oottschslk. Orieg, Haes- 
sler, Handel, Stephen Heller. Adolf Heoselt, Hen, 
Ferd. HUler, R. Hoffman, Hummel. Ketterer. Kul- 
lak, Wilhelm Kuhe. Leschetlsky, Li«ft, Lysherg, 
Wm. Mason. MayUth, Mendelssohn, S. B. Mills. 
Monlusiko, Mosrh*1es, Mozart, Parsons, Paine, 
Pesse. P*-rab<i, Prudent. J. Raff. Rsmean. Rosidnt- 
Lisxt. Rubinstein. C. Salnt-SsSus Scarlatti, Sefin- 
bert. Schumann, Wm. H. Sherwood, Silss. Stransa. 
Tiin*isr. Thslberg. TKchaikownky, Tseherhacheff, 
Volkmann, Wallace, W.iffn»-r-Lisxl, and Weber. 

The frdlowing are the Orntorios and Choruses: 
Bach's Cantata, ** Actu« Tragicus ; " Brahm's " Ein 
Deuti*ehei> Requiem ; " Buck, " Medit-ation of Odnm- 
bit : " Giuek, Chorus from '* Orpheus ; " Handel's 
" Mefviah ; " Haydn's *• Creation ; •* Kret*chmer's 
" Gei^terschlacht ; " M^hul. Prayer from " Ji»seph in 
Egypt;" Mendelssohn's "Elijah;" Paine, "Cen- 
tennial Hymn;" Schubert, ** Oelsterchor ; " Wag- 
ner, " Pilgerchor ; " Septet from " Tannhaaser." 

The arias with orchestral accompaniment were : 
Be<>thoven. " In quest a Tomba," "Ah perfido," "Die 
Trommel gerUhrt" snd " Freud voll nnd Leidvoll," 
from " Eurmont ; * Donls«*ttl, " O mlo Fernando; " 
Handel. * O. rud li^r than the cherry." and"Shall I in 
M mr's plain ; " Havdrv, " Rolling in foaming hil- 
lows ; " Liszt, Aria from " St. Elizabeth ; " Mendel^, 
sohn, "I'm a roamer." "Infelice;" Moxsrt. " Non \t\ik 
andrsi." *In dienen heirgeii Hallen,' "Per questa bella 
mano," " Per pieti non rlcercafe," " Mia 8pcranz& 
adorata," " Ma che vi feceo stelle : " Thomas, "Non 
conosci : " Wagner, Prayer from " RiKnzi." Schmul- 
zlie'l and Schmiedelied irtira " Siegrried,** Evening 
SUr. " TannhHQser," Scenes from Ui and Md a«*t of 
"Die Walkiire," "Oerechter Ooti," "RIenzi ;" Weber, 
"O Fatima." 

Arias and ballads, with piano aocompaniment, too 
numerous to mention, were by the following com- 
p^*sers : Abt, Arditi, Beethoven, Bellini. Benedict, 
Blumeiithsl, Brahms, Brsga, Brandeis, Buck, Cam- 
merlaender. Campana, Chopin. Clay, Concone, Cow- 
en. Donizetti, Dulcken, Fablanl. Fanre, Feaea. Ri»b- 
ert Franz, Flotow. Ganz, Glover, Gomez, Gounod, 
Gordlgisnl, Graham, <4uglielmi, HatUm, Hiller, 
Holzl. Hullah. Jahnke. Kreutzer, Kticken. Kjerrulf. 
Lachner. Lassen, Lover, Lortzing, Lncantoni. 
Marschner. Matt4'i. Millar i. Mereadante. Meyerbeer, 
Mendelssohn. Mozsrt, Mulder, Pacini. Pease, Pin- 
snti, Proch, Rabandi, R«*1ssiger. Rizzo, RoSKini, Ru- 
binstein, Scuderi, Sj>dermann, Schubert, Schu- 
mann. Sponholtz. Sullivan. Tagliapietra. Taubert, 
Thomas, Venzano, Verdi, and Wallace. 

The eonduRt'Ors and leaders of orchestra were rep- 
resented by Theodore Thomas, Dudlev Buck, Leo- 
pold Dam'rosch. W.'G. Dietrich, 6eo. Matzka, 
Adolf Neuendorff. Agriool Paur, and Relnhard 
Schmelz. 

The principal planista were Mroes. H. Astie, 
Martha Blancke, Annette Essipoff, T. Carreufi-Sau- 
ret. and Madeline Schiller ; Messrs. R. Bockelinann, 
F. Bfwoovitz. T. J. H. Daum, Ferd. Dulcken, Frank 
Gilder. Emile Gnvon, S. L. Herrmann. B. Laurent. 
Einil Liebling, P. Loredan. Wm Mason. S. B. Mills. 
J. N. Patiisfm. Alfred H. Pease, Benno Scherek, and 
Henry C. Timm. 

Of solo vifdinist^ there were Messrs. R. Arnold, 
H. Brandt. Le«ipold Damr«wch, C. Hamm, S. E. Ja- 
cobsohn, C. Matzka, Ole Bull, and Alfred Vivien; 
violoncellists, Chaa. Werner and Fred. Bergner. 

Singers were innumerable ; among them may be 
mentitmed Mmes. H. Bc^ebe, Imogen Brown, Pauli- 
na Cani}«a, Henrietta Corradi, Anna Drasdil, Go- 
mien. Gordon Steele, A. Grimminger, P. D. Gula- 
ger. M. Hall, Aiitoine Hence, Fannie Kellogg, Jo- 
hanna Lehmann. Lilian Norton, Louise Oliver, 
Agnese Palma, Eugenie Pappenheim, 8. C. Reber, 
Erminia Rndersdorff; Marie Salvotti, Clara Stuis- 
man, Emma C. Thursby, and Swedish Ladies' Quar- 
tette; Messrs. C. Alves, Alex. Bischoff, Henrv 
Brandeis, Wm. Castle, C. Fritsch, Jules Lumbard, 
H. A. Maas. Franz Remmertz. Geo. Simpson, Adolph 
Sohst, Fred. Steins A. E. SUiddard. G. Tagliapiet- 
ra. August Thiessen. George Werrenrath. John F. 
Winch, Myroo W. Whitney, and the German Lied- 
kranx. H. D. 
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Vocal, with Piano AeeompaxiBtBt. 

Heart LongingB. B6. 8. E to F. Dank$. 90 

** I long to see my mother's hand. 
The sacred volume raise." 

Beautiful throughout, with rich music. 

O thou Sttblime sweet Evening Star. (O da 

mein holder Abendstem.) Recitative 

and Romanee from Tanhanaer. B. 5 

or 0. D sub bass stiff to E treble s*aff. 

Lifitz. 50 
" WIe Tode«ahnung, THtmmngdeckt dn Unde." 

A most |tecnllsr plsi^, which may he vocal or 
Instrumental ms vou please. If Tocal. the coni- 
ps**s requires |>ern«us two voices t** msster the 
Tarioiis i»artii of li ; l>ut it will do very weil as an 
instrumental transcriptiim.and doubtless expres- 
ses Wagner's Idea aa well as a piano piece can. 

Two Vocal Pieces, bj L. F. Oroebl, each, 35 
No. 1. Charity. Solo and Qt. D. 
8. dtoE. 

*' If ore sweet than odors, which at mom 
Are wafted to the sky.** 

Ko. 2. Come, wandering Sheep. (Pas- 
tor animarum.) Solo and Qt. B6. 
3. d to F. 

" I taw thee stray forlorn. 
And heard thee faiutly cry." 

These are two good quartets, with words a lit- 
tle out of the common rouiiue, and therefore 
welcome. 

Look Upward. E6. S. d to g. Bichter, SO 

** Lotilc upwardn, O comrades, 
Whate^r Is life's evening." 

Sxoellent advice, mingled with line music. 

Alone, all Alone. Song and Chorus. Aft. 

8. E to F. Ha^9. 35 

** And tears Sll my eyes as I look for the ship 
Thai la hrluging my darling to me." 

A melodloas new song by a very popular com- 
poser. 

Indignant PoUjr Wog. A. 2. EtoE. 

Siurmeek, 80 
«« Oh, Mary, Mary Woe, 
Ob Ma, Oh, ry. Oh Wog." 

A very pretty and laughable ditty. 

Take this Letter to my Mother. Lithograph 
title, y. 8. o to F. Uay9. 40 

<* Te 1 her that her prayers are answered, 
God protects her darling boy." 

Charming •'sailor boy" ballad, with a line title. 

Mother, come back from Heaven. Song 

and Chorus. B6 8. £ to F. SUwarL 30 

«« Come, with thy smile «if gladness.** 
The sentiment and music are alike pleasing. 

Jamie. C. a. o to E. 

«• Jamie! Jaime I Jamie! 
Uear me calling In thn gloaming." 

A very neat ba.lsil. m which the taking point 
Is the calling of "Jamie!" who Is out on the hllJ. 



MoUoy. 40 



IsstruBSBtsli 



JTroMse. 1.00 



Serenade. 4 hands. £6. 4. 
Very striking and brilliant 4«et. 

Spring Greeting. Oalop de Bravoium. 

Db. 5. Grate. 40 

A bravonra, stormy and noisy, pretty full of 
octave rans. 

Crossing the Danube. Grand Triumphant 

March. A6. 4. BrigtioiU 7S 

liayed •*witta iasmenaeapplsiiae" byOiUnore's 
and. 

OiU. 80 
LamaUu, 76 



Brilliant Star Walti. F. 8. 
Pretty, new walta. 

Chant de I'Aube Waltaes. 8. 



•• L'Aube" means the break of day, and this 
set will add new vigor to the steps of dancers 
who are resolved that they **wont go hosM tlU 
morning." 

Unique Grand Oaiop. Elegant illustrated 

title. C. 8. Cadunu. 80 

A Buranfe, beantlftil face oa the title, sad 
brilliant music 



ABBnaviATiO!fa.~Degree8 of dillleQlty are marited 
from 1 to 7. The key Is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Hb, ete. A large Koman loiter marks the lowest and the 
highest note ifou the staff, small Roman letters if beluw 
or above the staff. Thus: »• C. ft. c to B," meana ^ Key 
of C, Fifth degree, loweat letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, K on the 4th spaee." 
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Richftrd Wagner*t Stage-Festival-Flay.* 

(Conelndml from Page 60.) 

The place which Wapner asiiiirns to the Or- 
chestra 18 utterly unworthy. The members of 
the orchestra become the pariahs of the Opera. 
Par superior in many ways, in knowledge, abil- 
ity, industry, modesty and musical spirit to tho 
not always musical artists, puffed up by their 
high salaries, who act upon the sta^. and who 
are accustomed to being overwhelmed with ap- 
plause, for most moderate achievements, by a 
crowd incapable of judging, here they are 
treated as mere machines. But now to con- 
sijfn the orchestra, however contemptuously 
the singers may look down on them from their 
Olympian height, to the glowing temperature 
of a cellar in July and August, is to forget 
that the best and most estimable interpreters of 
musical art sit in our orchestras. ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

If we follow Wagner's peculiar course of de- 
velopment, we find that always the next work 
is a negation of the preceding. Has the poet- 
composer reached the end of his endeavors in 
the Nibelungen Trilogy f Who can know that ? 
When the ripe Beethoven looked back upon 
the works of his youth, which still bloom to- 
day, did he deny them as misgrown, stinted 
children! Certainly not. The master who 
in his youth composed the three Piano Trios. 
Op. 1, is for us just as much a composer by he 
grace of God, as the old man, deeply bowed 
down and confused by sickness and by bitter 
life experiences, who wrote the Quart^^t Fugue, 
Op. 1S8, and the QnintetFi«gue, Op. 187. He 
is loveable, deeply sympathetic, genial and 
imperishable in his earlier, as he is bold, wor 
thy of admiration and of reverence even in the 
aberrations of his latest period. 

Every great artist has certain sins and weak- 
nesses to regret .in his youthful works; but 
such an eager haste for ever new forms and 
effects, such an unquiet nervous striving con- 
tinually to startle the world anew, to convince 
it of one's own greatness and importance and 
obtrude himself upon it as a redeeming Saviour, 
as we find in Wagner, the history of Art has 
never known before. We admire his extraor- 
dinary qualities, his many-sided talent, his en- 
ergetic strength, his superhuman perseverance, 
yet he cannot convert us to the belief that he 
is the expected Messiah of Art. But the ball 
of his fame is at last rolling, and it is in no 
man's power to stop it. If one should speak 
with angels' tongues against the weaknesses, 
and the pernicious tendency of the new direc- 
tion, it would be in vain. What good has it 
ever done to raise an instructing, warning or 
satirical voice against theexcrescencies of fash- 
ion f There is but one consolation to offset 
such experiences : after every intoxication fol- 
lows an awakening. It seems to us as if Mo- 
zart and Beethoven and their great forerunners 

• Translated for this Joamal from the oondaitinK 
ehspter of a little book by !1. M. Schlrttkbrk, Direc- 
tor of I he OoiiSfsrvatory at Augaburjc, a ctUUrated mail- 
cian and aa admirable critic 



and successors, in presence of these artistic ab- 
errations, rose up before us misrhtier and more 
majestic every day. and spoke even a more im- 
pressive langrnaore than they ever did. 

Will the Nibelunsren Trilogv have a future, 
{.0., will it come into closer contact with the 
theatres so hateful to the composer ? Will the 
future r<*al1y do homage to the new Art doc- 
trine ? We miflfht answer. No: but unaccount- 
able and indefinable as the chansfes of fashion 
are the tastes and inclinations of the public. 
Minds continually thirsting for novelty may 
find a satisfaction in a speedy repetition of the 
Triloury; and this may beget in turn all the 
livelier craving for the wholesome food of an 
earlier period. Nothing is more transitory 
than a musical creation. No work of any oth- 
er Art fades, evaporates, dies away more rap- 
idly. How little of what is best and noblest 
in what we now have has any prospect of eter- 
nal or of long duration ? And what avails the 
applause of the moment f Many of the most 
excellent works have found an enthusiastic re 
ception, admiring praise and eloquent homage, 
and the next decade has entirely forgotten 
them. Every artist strives for posthumous 
fame, sacrificing his best power to an empty 
fleeting phantom. Wagner's Trilogy might 
have some chance of longer life and general 
diffusion, if some good, enthusiastic friend of 
the composer could be found, an expert in the 
business, who by skilful cuttings should reduce 
the work for four evenings to a work for one 
evening and of moderate length. Were all the 
beauties of the colossal drama condensed into 
a single night; were all that is unnecessary, all 
that is lengthy and tiresome set aside, then one 
might listen to the Minff de$ Mbehmgen wjth 
true pleasure. 

Wagner's endeavor to bring out his work in 
all possible perfection was exceedingly to his 
credit. But here too, although extraordinary 
means were placed at his command, the. insufll- 
ciency and limitation of human efforts was 
most strikingly apparent. To build a house 
on purpose for the festival play, was an act of 
mad extravagance and measureless presump- 
tion; to place it away off in little Bayreuth 
was, mildly speaking, an inconsiderate way of 
doing business. * ♦ » ♦ » 

For Wagner himself the month of August of 
the year 1876 was a month of honor in the full- 
est meaning of the word; then he attained 
what no master of the Art ever attained before. 
If among the audience at the Festival Play 
there were some dissenters and opponents, and 
if the general success of the work as a whole 
remained a very doubtful one, yet princely fa- 
vor and the homage of the fair, generous 
friends and enthusiastic followers heaped upon 
him substantial proofs of devotion and esteem 
in almost overwhelming measure. On the oth- 
er hand no one ever understood, as he does, how 
to stir up a fermentation, how to importune 
and set up great claims. ^May he enjoy what 



satisfaction he has had I He has not beet 
spared also days of bitter trial and discourage 
ment: he has been through the hardest strug 
gles. The applause, perhaps intended less foi 
the poem and the music than for Wagner per 
sonally, and for the fatalistic conviction s< 
strongly stamped in him of his prophetic cal 
ling, was every evening tumultuous. On thi 
conclusion of the last series it roared througl 
the house for full ten minutes. In that mo< 
ment the poet-composer stood at the zenith ol 
his glory ; he had reached what a mortal in hif 
boldest dreams can only hope and long for; he 
too could tell of a parterre of princes; repre 
sentatives of all cultivated nations brought him 
admiring homage. ♦ ♦ * ♦ < 

It is generally known what a bad impression 
Wagner's short speech at the end of the first 
series made. Although he had given out 
through placards, that neither he nor the per- 
formers would respond to a recall (** since 
they must not step out from the frame of the 
Art work in course of representation,") yet he 
did at last allow himself to be cheered and 
called before the curtain. Without any inward 
excitement, without a trace of joy and satisfac- 
tion, in that moment when the profoundest 
emotion, overflowing thankfulness would nat- 
urally have inspired him, he spoke only the cold 
words: **You have now seen what we can 
do ; will you now I — And if you will, we will 
have an Art.'* He said it, bowed and disap- 
peared . As if drenched by a shower bath, the 
astonished assembly went away. Even the 
most devoted friends of the great, but so im- 
prudent man, who had given vent to his over- 
full artistic heart in this unexpected way, 
showed themselves confounded and put out of 
humor ; the adversaries triumphed. Jests and 
bitter observations were upon all lips. In vain 
did the unfortunate orator, at the festival ban- 
quet of the next day, seek to weaken and wipe 
out the unfavorable impression of his words. 
And so the most magnificent and most preten- 
tious artistic enterprise of modern times closed, 
very fitly, with a word of unexampled preten- 
sion. None the wiser for this experience, Wag- 
ner allowed himself again, at the close of the 
last series, to be drawn into a public expression 
of his views. 

After the audience of the GdtUrddmmerung^ 
on the evening of Aug. 80, hai behaved like a 
pack of crazy people, and by screams, calls, 
clapping of hands, pounding, stamping and all 
sorts of boisterous noises had gone regularly 
mad, but had finally moved the most named 
man of his time to step forward, a preliminary 
gentle cooling off in any way was very saluta- 
ry; for on the outside a cold, cutting wind 
blew about the temple, and the way to the 
town was muddy, wet and long. The abrupt 
transition oat of the boiling heat of enthusiasm 
into the prosaic evening shower of the outer 
world must to many an one have been quite 
suggestive of reflexion. Wagner came forward 
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to hold once more one of those discourses, 
which afford so deep an insight into the most 
secret thougtit and feeling of the so talented, 
yet so bewildered man. First he alladed ear- 
sonly, with formal thanks, to his royal bene- 
factor; then he turned at once to the self-sacri- 
ficing trfK)p of artists suddenly made yisible 
behind a parting curtain, who had rendered 
the success of his work possible, and he took 
just thU occasion ( I) to express his bitter ani- 
mosity against all those who had stood against 
bis enterprise, whether as doubters, as oppo- 
nent**, or as neutrals. His words were ice to 
the crowd dripping with the sweat of enthusi- 
asm. * * * This time also lie receired ev 
ery mark of homage coldly, inwardly unmoved 
and ^ith a certain misanthropical contempt, 
as a tribute due to him ; and even now, when 
he had finally reached the long sought goal, 
we saw him filled only with anger and disdain 
towards all who were not blind worshippers, 
and with an intolerance, worthy of the Vatican, 
for every free expression of opinion, to which 
in fact an angry stamping of the right foot lent 
a heightened emphasis. 

We willingly recognize that Wagner is the 
most important, the most richly gifted and the 
most conspicuous among the opera composers 
of recent times; but even he will not escape 
the experience, that nothing passes away more 
swiftly than the intoxication of enthusiasm, 
and that applause leaves no visible traces be- 
hind it. 

Through four evenings we sat before a re- 
markable work, which it was certainly very 
interesting to hear for once, but which could 
in no way satisfy a cultivated sense and taste 
for Art ; which seemed unworthy of the prodig- 
ious stir that t7M made about it, and did not 
answer to the expectations that had been cher- 
ished concerning it. 

Beautiful form is one trith beautiful soul in 
Alt. Form and substance must appear identi- 
cal in an Art work ; the imperishable principle 
in it must come before us in a perfect outward 
shape, involuntarily holding all our senses in 
sweet bonds. But the work, which Wagner 
brings us as the Art-work of the Future, in 
spite of certain single traits of grandeur and 
significance, is a thing which undervalues all 
law and tradition, a tbiuf; formless, absurd, 
wrought by pattern. In its d reary song-speech, 
so opposed to singing, it is an unbeauttful mon- 
grel between Opera and drama, which can have 
only a negative meaning for the present and 
for the history of Art. Let us guard, then, 
the precious Art possession of our German peo- 
ple, won amid hot toil and conflict; let us 
spread protecting hands over the noblest lega- 
cy that has come down from our fathers. 
Should these modem musical theories 
and strivings, to which they built a tem- 
ple and offered up hecatombs in Bayreuth, 
sieze hold of the nation, then indeed a Gotter- 
ddmmening (Twilight of the Gods) for our be- 
loved Art of Tones would be inevitable. Let 
US leave it in serene trust to the future to pas3 
judgment on the new Att style preached by 
Wagner and upon his Music-Drama. Its judg- 
ment on this *' most magnificent hallucination 
of a musical subjectivity arrived at its last 
height," ♦ cann«»t be doubtful. 

• F. Kanmann : Jfw/Ut-drama odtr Optr, 



For Dwiffht*! Journal of Moslo. 

Dr. Tayler Louis on Mmie. 

The following Appreciatidn of our divine art by 
so profound a scholar and original thinker at Pro- 
fessor Lewif, is commended to the readers of your 
Journal. It is from the interesting: and impressive 
memorial address of President Potter, of Union 
C!ol]ege, delivered last week before the University 
Convocatian of New York State. 

Dr. Lewis himself composed a few pieces of ronsic 
and he attached great importance to it as a branch 
of early education. He conceived that, more than 
all other things. Music bears along with it, into the 
inmost recesses of the soul, the love and perception 
of beauty, order and rhythm, in whatever forms 
presented. He wrote :— " It is not only the most 
perfect of the arts, bnt also the roost spiritual of 
the sciences. Belonging to the three grand dlvi- 
sions of knowledge, it pervades alike the physical, 
the metaphysical and mathematical. Nothing per- 
taining to sensitive nature is more in alliance with 
the believing spirit. It cherishes a feeling near 
akin to that state of the rational soul, that longs for 
rhythm and harmony in all things, which is dissat- 
isfied with the disconnected shreds of natural knowl- 
edge; regarding them as the mere ends or out- 
skirts of God*s ways and rejoicing in that higher 
truth which alone imparts reality to science 
and philosophy ; even as the key-note ani funda- 
mental chord can alone give meaning and unity to 
all the other progressions of the scale. May It not 
be on this account that musle is employed in the 
scriptures as the symbol of the joys of the blessed 
— ^that concord of holy souls uniting forever in all 
the rich fulness of moral. Intellectual and even phys- 
ical harmony ? The neglect of music, as an art and 
as a scienee, may be regsrded as the most serious 
defect in our system of early education. We do 
verily believe that if the time occupied with puerile 
Peter Parley treatises on natural theology was de- 
voted to Haydn and Mosart, it would furnish to our 
children a far more effectual security againat infi- 
delity. Tlie one course is ever occupied in remov- 
ing objections which itself creates ; whilst on the 
other hand, whatever aids in the cultivation of a 
believing heart, precludes those objections from ev- 
er obtaining an effectual lodgment in the soul." 

L. 



Engliih Opera. 

BT CHARLES K. SALAMAN. 

(From the London Musical Times.) 
(Oondnded from Page 66.) 

Michael William Balfo was, of modern tiroes, the 
most prolific contributor to the operatic stage of 
Englsnd. lie possessed the rsre gift of melodv, 
comprised with facility and rapidity, and his tecn- 
nicsl resources were ample. It concerned lilm lit- 
tle whether or not his compositions were original, 
and wliether they were perfectly in accord with the 
text he was engaiped in setting to music Balfe*s 
chief aim, as it would appear by his works, was to 
catch the ear of the public, and to become a popu- 
lar composer. His music, however hurriedly or 
carelessly written, ever manifests the work of an 
accomplished master. An able musical critic, con- 
cluding a flatterinc: estimste of Balfe*8 msny excel- 
lent artistic quslifications, sa3*s, " Against these 
great sdvanta^os is balsnced tlie wsnt of conscien- 
tiousness which makes biro contented with the first 
idea which presents itself, regsrdless of drsmatic 
truth, and considerate of momentary effect rather 
than artistic excellence ; and this it is that, with all 
his well-merited success with the million, will for 
ever prevent his works from rankinic smong the 
classics of the art. On the other hand, it must be 
owned thst the volatility and spontaneous chsracter 
of his music would evsporate through elaboration, 
either ideal or technical; and that the element 
which makes it evanescent is that which also makes 
it universally popular.** 

" I must agree with yon," says Melmoth, in one of 



his famous FitsOsborne letters (1740), " that works 
of the moat permanent kind are not the effect of a 
lucky moment, nor struck out at a slnt^Ie heat. The 
best performances, indeed, have ipenerally cost the 
most labor ; and that ease which is so essential to 
fine writins; hss seldom been attained without re- 
peated and severe criticism." " Questo faeile," said 
Paisiello, " quanto difficile ! " 

Balfe*s rapidity in the preparation of some of his 
EnsrHsh Operan. oompoaed to order and to time, was 
really astonishing; for the mere mechanical labor 
of writing the M^ore of a modern grand Opera, set- 
ting aside the consideration of its composition, is a 
task of magnitude such as can be appreciated only 
by a musician well experienced in tne craft. Young 
Halfe left Dublin, his nstive city, for London, a lad 
of sixteen years of a^s, already a musician of much 
promise. With the kindness for which he was well 
known, Tom Cooke, the director of the music at 
Drnry Lane Theatre, admitted his yonthfiil country- 
man into his excellent orchestra as a violinist; and 
occasiooslly afforded him the opportunity to acqnire 
experience as a '* Leader," when his own services 
were required upon the stasre as lyric actor. Balfe 
was certainly born under a lucky star. In 18S0 he 
had the i^ood-fortune to attract the notice of an 
Italian nobleman, an amateur composer, by his mu- 
sical talents and agreeable manners. He was invit- 
ed to accompany him to Italy, f. ee of expense, and 
to become his ruest at Rome, in which city he de- 
termined to go through a severe course of eounter- 
point under Pederici. Subsequently at Milan he 
continued his studies in compoaition, singinflf, and 
lyric set ini;; at the sam(> time that he was laying 
up a valuable store of practical dramatic experien- 
ces, and gaining facility and fluency In operatie 
writinr both for vcrices and instruments. 

Native Opera in Enielsnd was still in the ascend- 
ant in 18S2, when Balfe returned to this country 
fully fledged, and with expanded wings ready for 
immediate flight into the operatic r^ous. He 
composed for Arnold his firat English Opera, "The 
Siege of Rochelle." It wss rehearsed, but befora it 
could be performed, the enterprise came to an nu* 
timely end, and the English Opera Hunse was 
closed. Bnnn, of Drury Lane Theatre, was at that 
moment In search of an EnzUsh Opera to fill sn un- 
expected vacancy. Balfe^s Opera, in complete 
readiness for representation, was offered and aooept- 
ed. In the autumn of 1886 it was brought out, and 
its succcM was so marked that it kept the stage nn- 
Interruptedly for three months, and the fmuam of its 
composer was at ones assured. Balfe had hit the 
public taste, and was immedistely recognised as the 
moat popular composer of the dsy. The songs snd 
choruses of the Opera wera song, hummed, and 
whistled by all classes of society. The sira wera 
arranged as waltxes, marches, and quadrilles, to the 
satisfaction no doubt of music publishera ; snd the 
same were <iminged into every ooncelvahle form, 
easy and difficult, for the edification uf pupils and 
the torture of their respective tesehers. To peruse 
this Opers now after an interval of mora than forty 
yeare is an interesting study. It Is not surprising 
that it should have received almost universal accepts 
ance. It is replete with catcbiuflf melodies and ex- 
cellent pleasing music. . It includes some well-writ- 
ten and effective choruses and concerted vocal mu- 
sic dramatlcall V developed. It is notiosable, bow- 
ever, thst much of the music sppesrs to have been 
originally composed to Itslian words, snd subse- 
quently adapted to the English text with scant re- 
{^ard to the correct accentuation of the English 
anguage. The composer's predilection for the Ital- 
isn school of music, in which he had been mainly 
educated, is conspicuous in this Opera, as It is mora 
or less in its soocessora ; at the same time a certain 
individuslitv of manner, which may be character- 
ized as Balfi<m, is recoKnizable in some of the songs 
and duets, in which English accent is too oflea 
made subservient to the exigencies of the music, 
which, in many instsnces, sppesrs to have been 
composed before the words. Balfe was a genial 
Irishman, and his geniality is rafieoted in his com- 
positions, in which a national racioess of style, 
pleasing but ephemeral, Is easily discoverable. 

The gifted Malibrsn, for whom Balfe composed 
the " Msid of Artois" in 1886— the year of her on- 
timely and lamented death — was so much identified 
with that effective Opera that it has l>een rsrely 
heard since her desth. Her charming singing, act- 
ing, and fascinating manner yet live in tlie memo- 
rv of those who witnessed her performance of it. 
Balfe*s *' Catherine Grey " was produced in the au- 
tumn of 1886; "Joan of Arc" appeared in 1887; 
"Diadeste" in 1889; "The Bohemian Girl," the 
most continuously favorite and widest known of 
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Ba]fe*8 Operas, wm pUyed for the first time in 1840. 
Tills Opers haa been translated into tiie lanicuages 
of many fureifi^a countries, where it has been suc- 
cewfally represented. Balfe's otlier performed Op- 
eras are ** The Castle of Ayroon," oriiifinally pro- 
duced as a French Opera. " The Dauf|rhter of St. 
Mark" (1846), "Thi* Enchantress," "The Bond- 
man "(1846), " The Maid of Honor" (1849), " The 
Sicilian Bride," " Keolanthe," " The Armorer of 
Nantes." "Blanche de Nevers," "The Rose of 
CasUle," " The Paritao's DaiurhUr," and *' SaUn- 
ella." 

That any of tlieaa Operas will b« eadurioff can 
scarcely be expected. Althosgli of merit, and dis- 
playing conslaerable ability in their composition, 
they are yet deficient in those higher qualities of 
musical geaios withoot which ao work can be last- 
ing. 

William MicbasI Rooks, orifffnally aRoake, a 
native of Dublin, made an excellent impression on 
producing his first Opera, ^* Amelie ; or, the Love 
Test,* at Ooyent Garden Theatre, on the Snd of 
December, 18S7. The name of the oompoeer was I 
then onknown cot of Doblin. His Opera was 
brooght out under fiiyorabl«i anspiees, bat it was not 
ushered into public notice by any of the usual pre- 
liminary anticipatory announcements. It was well 
Crfurmed by Miss Sheriff, Miw P. Horton (now 
rs. German Reed), John Wilson and Manvers, 
tenors, and Henry Pbillips and StretVui. basses, wss 
warmly welcomed, and fisvorably commented upon 
by the musical critics of the day. George Hofntrtli 
wrote that of Rooke's music *' it would be difficult 
to speak too highly." He found " genius, learning, 
tai«te, and a rich vein of melodv. tfowing, graceful, 
and expressive," prevail thronghout the work. He 
pronounced the concerted pieces ** ingenious, highly 
wrought, and full of dramatic effect, while his cho- 
ral harmonies were rich and reaonant, and his or- 
chestral writing wss skilful and beautiful." The 
Opeia was for a time attractive, and then, as usual, 
it gave place to more modem attractions. 

" Henrique," another Opera by Rooke, introduced 
the late William Harrison to the lyric stage in May 
1886. This work was withdrawn in consequence 
of a disagreement between its composer and Mac- 
ready« the manager of the theatre. William Mich- 
ael Rooke claimed the honor of being Michael Wil- 
Ham Bale's first iastruot<»r on the violin, when the 
Utter was an infant of the ase of six. Rooke, who 
had become an esteemed recent professor in Lon 
d(»n, died in the fiftv-tbird year oif his sge, on the 
20th of October, 1868. 

"Maritana" was the Opera which introduced 
Vincent Wallace, another frish musician, to the 
British public as a ('ramatio composer. He had 
been an extensive traveller, and had sojourned and 
exercised the musical profession in almost every 
pari of the world. He appeared in London without 
any note of preparation, about the year 1846, as a 
pianist and pianoforte composer, fie was soon oc- 
cupied in composing his first Opera for Bunn's tiiea- 
tre. It proved a great success, and its popularity 
has lasted to the. present time. It was aclnowledged 
that the composer of " Maritana ** was no ordinary 
musician, that he had studied profoundly, and had 
tamed his studies and varied operatic experience to 
good account His Opera gave evidenre of inde- 
pendent musical thought and selt-reliaoce. *'To 
those who would wish to know In what category to 
place Wallace," writes Monsieur Sylvain St l&enne, 
^* we should say that he is like Rossini in the rapid 
flow of his melody and the sweet brlHiaot turn of 
bis phrsses, while by skilful management of tone he 
raualls Weber." This testimony to the merits of a 
British oompoier from a foreign source is flattering, 
although the comparisons may not be stricUjf accu- 
rate. As in Balm's dramatic compositions his Ital- 
ian predilections are visible, ao in Wallace's his 
German prodi vlties are noticeable. Wallace's most 
perlect Opera is " Lurline," produced in 1860 by 
by Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W.;.Uarrisoa, twelve 
years after its completion. No favorable opportu- 
nity 'before tiiat time had presented itself for itsper- 
f^^rmance. Its attraction was almost unparallelled 
in modern timea. It was soon produced in Germsr 
oy, and with success. It is unnecessary to descant 
upon the merits of this very diarming and well- 
known Opera. The OYcrtore is composed alter the 
Water model, without bearing any diceot resem- 
blance to the Overturea of that compoaer. It is a 
masterly composition, richly scored, and it pro- 
claims in every bar the hand of a skilful musician. 
Wallace^a other Operas are " Matilda of Hungary." 
•'The Amber-witch," " Loves THoinph," snd *The 
Desert Flower." These several Operas are of une- 



qual merit, and their success has been proper tiona- 
bly as unequal. 

Having spent the greater part of a long life in 
Enicland, Julias Benedict is almost entitled to be in- 
clodcHl amongst our most eminent native dramatic 
composers. His German feelings snd education, 
polished by a long sfjourn in Italy, have enabled him 
to combine the best musical characteristics of both 
nations, while his English sympathies and associa- 
tions, formed by a residence of more than forty 
years in this country, have enabled him to give 
aomewhat of a national turn to the melodies he has 
set to English text Benedict's English Operaaare 
"The Gipsy's Warning" (1888). "The Brides of 
Venice " (1844). " The Crusaders " (1846), and '*The 
Lilv of KUlarney." There is no more specialty of 
atyle observable in Benedict's Ensrlish Operas than 
in thoae of the mijority of his British -born contem- 
poraries. By his sucf^ssful imiution of Irish nat- 
ional mu4c Benedict haa imparted to " The Lily of 
Killarney " a partial local coloring, very charming 
and attractive. 

There have l>een other British composers than 
those already mentioned, who hnve. durini; the past 
half century, contributed to the English stage one or 
more Operas of vsried degrees of merit It will be 
sufficient to refer t«> tliem briefly: J. A. Wsde 
(** The Two Houses of Grensda ; ") John Thompson, 
of Edinburgh (" Hermann ; or, the Broken Spear ;") 
John Hatton (" Love's Ransom ; ") Henrv Smart ; 
Jolin HulUh (" The Village Coquettes," "'The Bar 
her of Bussorah ; ") Howard Glover (" Ray Bias ; ") 
Henry Leslie (** Bold Dick Turpin, ' " Ida.") 

The management of Enirlish Opera has been in 
many hands. It hss had its triumphs and vicissi- 
tudes. Among those who have at various times 
t«ken upon themselves the perilous ta^k of introdnc- 
iog. upholding, and estsblishlng National Opera 
may be mentioned Arnc>ld, Bunn, Maddox, Braham, 
Macready, Miss Louisa' Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, 
E. T. Smith, the National Opera G>mpanr. end Mr. 
Carl Roaa. The opportunities to hear pare English 
Operaa, aa distinct from Operas in English, are now 
more rare than ever. Mr. Carl Rosa, who, in asso- 
ciation with hia late gifted wife Madame Parepa- 
R(»sa, carri««d on for some years English Opera and 
Opera in Englbh in ever^ part of America with 
success snd profit, determined to venture upon a 
similar undertaking in this country. Ho haa hith- 
erto met with the success which talent, enterprise, 
boldness, industry, and perseverance rarely fail to 
command. It cannot l>ut be a source of regret, 
however, to those who would se« English Opera 
flourish pure and nmplt, that Mr. Carl Rosa, with 
the valuable preatige he haa deaervedly acquired, 
should not have identified his spirited management 
with tiie production of more £nglish Operas and 
less foreign translated Operss. There is no dearth 
of fine native Operas in England. Why have we 
not lately heard John Barnett's " Mountain Sylph," 
and " Fair Rosamund," Mscfarren's "Charles IL," 
and " Robin Hood," " Holvellvn.' and " The Sleep- 
er Awakened," Wallace's " Lurline," and " The Am- 
ber-witch." Loder's "Niffht-dancers ? " The public 
are indebted to Mr. Carl Rosa for one new English 
Opera. 

It falls to the lot of few young English composers 
to have so favorable an opportunity for exhibiting 
thdr dramatic powers in the composition of an Op- 
era as wss afforded to Mr. Frederick Cowen through 
the confidence and friendship of Mr. Carl Rosa. It 
must be confessed with satisfaction that by his per- 
fbrnianoe he has justified his right to have been In- 
truated with a commiasion ao important to himself 
and to the musical art In this country. Now more 
than ever the eyea of Europe are directed to the 
productions of English musicians, upon whom there- 
R>re reata a heavy reaponsibillty to uphold in their 
works the honor of British musical art That Mr. 
Cowen should satisfy the almost extravagant expeo- 
tations which may have been formed was hardly 
within the range of probability. That he should 
produce an Opera distinguished for originsUty of 
deeign and treatment could scarcely have been an- 
ticipated. That he has composed an Opera of high 
merit fflving i^ the same time promise of greater 
excellence, cannot with Justice be doubted. In 
" Psuline" there is much good music, conceived and 
developed in a mnslcian-like manner. In the third 
act of the Opera are situations of intense dramatic 
interest, ana the composer has not been slow to 
avail himself of them. As a whole, Cowen's Opera 
must bo considered a successful first effort, although 
it may not fulfil all the hoped for conditions of nov- 
elty and specialty of style and manner. A youuf 
aspirant for operatic honors cannot, in England, 



work wholly independenUy. He has, besides the 
consideration of his own reputation, to study the 
exactions of singers, msnsgers, snd publishers. 
These are among the many prominent obstacles to 
the atta nm nt of the highest dramatic excellence 
with which, in this country, nstive composers have 
to contend. The operatic " stars " claim to have 
music written for them which may display to the 
greatest advantage their peculiarities of voice snd 
style, and thus insure a succession . of "recalls." 
Whether required for the dramatic action of the 
Opera or not, songs of sentiment likely to be rede- 
manded, must be introduced to satisfy both singers 
and publishers, who, regarding mnsic loss from an 
Bsthetic Uian a commercial point of view, require 
the composition of singable and saleable songs and 
ballads. The great Opera-compoeers of the Conti- 
nent were happily not thus bttered. Mozart's 
father, in the plenitude of woridly wisdom, wrote 
to his son : "Consider that for every twelve real con- 
noisseurs there are a hundred wholly ignorant ; . 
therefore do not overlook the popular in your style 
of composition, and forget to tickle the mn^ tart." 
The true artist replied : "Fear not. father, respect- 
ing the plessure of the crowd. There will be mu- 
sic for all sorts of people, but none for long mr$.*' 

Nationsi Opers in this country has not, at any 
period, had the inestimable advantage of being an 
Institution, as in Italy, Germany, and France. 
When Italy was only a " gpeograpliical expreeaion," 
she maintained operatic establishments in every 
chief city. Opera-music was encouraged, and ft 
flourished. The then despotic Si>vereign States of 
Italy and Germany forbade the discussion of poli- 
tics, and did all in their power to withdraw the at- 
tention of the people from such topics, and to direct 
their thoughts to the consideration of music. The 
production of a new Opera waa looked forward to 
aa an Important national event A Jiaaeo was a com - 
mon occurrence, and unsuccessful Operas were 
hLfsed and hooted most unmercifully by the con 
nois^eurs. Composers, undsunted by failure and 
undismayed by publicly expressed disapprobation, 
came forward again and again, and in the end tri- 
umphed. In former days Germsn sovereigns, pet- 
ty snd great, supported their several operatic estsb- 
llshments, snd even took a peraonal part in their 
msnsgement and direction. With such encourage- 
ment, And such inducements to compose. Operas in 
Italian and German were always forthcoming- 
some fated to live, others doomed to die. Compos- 
ers worked for a small remuneration, their genius 
unshackled by considerations of managers, publish- 
ers, and singers. Thus Schools of Opera were es- 
tablished, and every opportunity was afforded to 
the independent cultivation of the lyric drama. 
From what England poasesses withoot auch power* 
erfnl aids, it msy be assumed with confidence that 
with encouragement and support similar to that 
which haa been enjoyed through a long aeriea of 
years by foreign composers, English musicians 
would have proved themselves as operatic compo- 
sers not less worthy than their Continental 
brethren. 

It has been aiUd that " English Opera haa no his- 
tory, no unbroken line of traditions ; it has no rag 
niar sequence of operatic works by native compos- 
ers." This is scarcely to be taken aa an impartial 
view of the subject, and the statement may be to 
aome extent controverted. Though interrupted, 
English Opera can boast of traditions ; though ir- 
rsgular, English Opera claims the pcasesslon of a 
sequence of works. Max Miiller, referring to the 
growth and progress of Isngusge, says : "We can 
connect two periods, sepsrat^ by thousands of 
years, through the works of those who handed on 
the traditions of art from century to century ; but 
we shf 11 never meet here witii the same continuous 
and unconsrious growth which conoects the lan- 
guage of PlautUM with that of Dante." Applying 
this Idea ^o music, we msy connect the first English 
Opera with the last, although witiiout a tie ao con- 
tinuously unbroken as that which unites Jacopo Peri 
with Verdi. 

England may not yet poaseaa a dramatic compos- 
er of extraordinary ability, but It may be asserted 
that ahe is as well off at tne present moment In this 
respect aa other countries. Talented, conscientious, 
realous, ambitious native -composers are to be found 
In Great Britain, % ho, with the neoeasary support 
and encouragement, are capable of upholding tlie 
honor of English Opera, it was wefl obeerved a 
few yeara since : "Here, aa abroad, we shall find 
hosts of talented men whoae bright and sparkling 
&ncies may be the delight of thousands ; here, aa 
everywhere, we shall find thst the men of genius 
whose ' imsgination t>odies forth the form of thingt 
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unknown * come but once in a n^nerfttion — perhaps 
but once in a century — to be the wonder and the 
worship of centuries to come." 

It is much to be deplored that our irreat native 
poeta have not occnpied themselues in writing 
dramas for alliance with music — in fact, ** Operas" 
— as Drjden, Sheridan, and Addison did in former 
years. Much excellent musie mi^ht thus have been 
rescued from association with a superfluity of dof(- 
f^rel and rhyming nonsense. English Opera unfor- 
tunately Abounds in inferior verse, written without 
resrard to the capacity of the Enflflish languaflfe and 
its adaptability to music and the voice. This has 
helped to foster the rein^tful prejudice which yet 
obtains aij^inst the lyric poetry of England, and to 
give continuous countenance to a fallacy which may 
never be wholly eradicated. 

Although not so essentially a part of English as 
of Italian Opera, musical recitation, or speaking 
music, is nevertheless now required in its compoei- 
tinn. To this our language easily adapts itself. 
But English JUeUoHve should be as different from 
Italian, French, and German as the language. 
Charming as it is when heightening the melody of 
its own bweet tongue, Italian RecUaiivt set to Eng- 
lish dialogue or monologue forms an unnatural alli* 
anee, aa we see when, in translated Operas, ihey 
are forced into an unsympathetic combination. 

England possesses a rich treasury of English Op 
era by dead and living native composers worthy of 
revival. It would pnibablv surprise not only for- 
eigners, but Englishmen who have been content to 
live under the erroneous impression that there is no 
snch thing as "■ English Opera,** to see a catalogna 
of her repertory. Foreigners may well be forgiven 
for their ignorance of our operatic tre asures when 
Englishmen themselves are unacquainted with them. 
How much longer shall we submit to be taunted 
with onr musical poverty ? Have our great native 
composera lived and worked in vain ? Feel we no 
national pride in our composers as in onr poets, 
painters, and sculptors? Is prejudice always to 
prevail ? Are we ever to be led by Fashion in mat- 
ters of art T 

In this brief sketch of English Opera it' has been 
•hown that England was as early in the field of 
dramatic music as Germany and France, and that 
she was only second to Italy ; that at the same time 
Henry Ptireell and Alessandro Scarlatti were en- 
gagco in their respective conntries in the composi- 
tion of Opera ; that during the last century Eng- 
land proauced a succession of dromatic composers 
whose Operas and lesser lyricsl works bear a dis- 
tinctly marked national choracter of music; and 
that British musicians, in emulation of their foreign 
neighbors, have availed themselves of mrnlern ideas 
in order to advmnce and elevate the art of music. 
Every Englishman who loves music for her own 
sake should feel a national pride in the productions 
of his own countrvmen. He cannot but desire that 
English music shall flourish and English Opera 
prosper, and that she shall have at least parallel 
advantages with other tountries. Let us then be 
impartial in cor estimate of native productions ; let 
«s seek rather for ezcellencM than for faults; let 
us seek out promising native talent, and let it be 
encouraged and help^ forward; let the English 
dramatic compoaer be cheered upon his uncertain 
and cheqnered path ; a generous and profitable ser- 
vice will thus be rendered to one of the most diffi- 
cult and exacting branches of the fascinating, 
healthful, and civUisIng art of Music 
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Sale of X. De ConwMimlrei^g Mmieal 
Library in BraaMLn 

During his laborious life, M. de Conssemsker di- 
rected his attention to all the different branches of 
music. He wrote on harmony, on folk's songs, on 
liturgi<»l music, on oncient systems of notation, on 
musical instruments, etc. But hi^ principal work, 
a really great monument consecrate<l to the history 
of music, are the four magnificent volumes entitled, 
" Script ores Musics.** After this suceint enumera- 
tion, the reader will not be surprised on hearinfi: 
that the learned gentleman's library conUUned 
works relating to all the subdivisi<ins of musical art. 
Nor couki such a collection (oil to atrract French 
and foreign bibliophilists, the consequence beine 
that there was a warm eompetition for the rich stock 
of treasures. The sale was attended t>y amateurs 
and booksellers from Germany, Eni^lsnd, Holland, 
and many other nations. Th<* Royal LibrMry of 
Brussifis bought several lots, and at very high pri 
cee. I will cite merely the eleven manuscript vol 



umes of La Fage, which fetched 1,600 francs (with 
the dues 1,760). M. de Cous^maker bou&rht the^e 
manuscripts of Mme. Farrenc, ait^r her hushand*« 
death. How did they come into the possession of 
M. Farrenc, when Adrian de la Fage bequeathed 
them to the Library in the Rue de Richelieu, as 
may still be seen stated in a note in one of the vol- 
umes ? This observation If inserted here, merely to 
direct attention once more to the fact that no one 
can be sure of the destiny of a library to which he 
has devoted a portion of his life, except by carrying 
out his intention hims<'tf, that i*, while he is still 
well and hearty. This is somethinsr I shall bear in 
mind. Auber, thoui;h not fond of talking abont his 
affairs, promised that the Librarji of the Conserva- 
tory should hav^e his manuscripts, and repeated the 
Krcnnise very often. Yet, after all, he died without 
avinjr had time to think of it. To return, howev- 
er, to M. de Couss<»maker*s sale, and the Royal Li- 
brary of Brussels, I have still to mention the num- 
erous giaduals and books on tlie lute which M. Pe- 
tit, the intellisrent representative of the «.stablish- 
ment in qut^stion, made up his mind X/\ secure and 
did secure accordingly. The Paris Conservatory 
has been enriched by a small number of rare and 
celebrated treatises, some of which the present gen- 
eration will, probably, never attain see put up to 
auction. Has any one. for instance, oft«n seen in a 
catalogue the *' Musursna, sen Praxis Musics,'* etc., 
by Lucinius. Strassburg. 16X6. This Lucinius, in 
German, NaeKtigall^ and in French, RoMUffnol* ^*> 
the friend of Erasmus, and a native of Strassbursr, 
where he was organist at St. Thomas', in 1617. The 
National Library in Paris possessed, it is true, the 
work by Claude 8«*bastian, of Meto, " Rellum musi 
cale,^ but the C<ms«rvatory did not. It was neces- 
sary, thereforn, that the ConM^rvatory should ac- 
quir«* the rare treatise, hslf serious and half jocular, 
of M. Ambroise Thomas* fellow-townsman. The 
'* Opuscula Musices,** by Simon Quercu (1613). is 
only a second 'e<lition. It is, however, nearly as 
rare as thn first of 1608, besides possessing over the 
latter the advantage of containing a charming 
frontispiece b}* Albert DQrer. 1 may mention, al- 
so, among the acquisitions of the Paris Cimservato- 
ry, the *' Compendium Musics,** by GumpeUhaim- 
er, 1611, one of the forefnthers of music in Germany, 
and the " Harmonis poetics Paul! Hofheimeri et 
Ludovici Senflii,** etA, 16X9. Hofheimer, one of 
the old musical glories of Germany, a remarkable 
virtuoso in his day, figured in one of the fine en 
gravings of the *' Triumph of Maximilian." Senfl, 
of whom the collection includes some dozen compo- 
sitions, was the tavorite musician of Luther. Most 
of the poetry set by Hofheimer and Senfl are odes 
by Horace and other Latin authors. 

To speak now of musical works of inferior value 
would be prejudicing the interest belonging to the 
above- volumes, none the less desirable acquisitions 
for the Ctmservatory because they did not cost ex- 
travagant sums. We ought not, however, to look 
down upon the ** Pssumes.** for four voices, by Gou 
dimel (1666), and those of Claudin Le Jeune, which 
we did not possess, and which are not easily met 
with. In Brussels, at any rate, at this sale, it did 
not do to hesitate, for the business was despatched 
quickly. Did any one ever see 1,618 rare volumes 
and 86 musical instruments sold in Paris by auction 
in four days? Apropos of musical instruments, 
which, considering their numerical relation, were 
far from possessing the importance of the library, 
there was one good opportunity for the Museum of 
the Conservatory. Our national collection has t>een 
enriched by a bass flute. — La Revue ei OautU Mw- 
Heale de FarU, 



Moflioal Degrees at Cambridge, England, 

We have had occasion to notice not long since 
certain alterations in the conditions for obtaining a 
Musical Degree at Oxford, toflrether with the recent 
proposals sanctioned by the University of London 
for the newly-established Musical Degrees there. 
Meanwhile Cambridge has not t>een inactive on the 
subject. The Senate in April lastapp«»inted a Syn- 
dicate to consider the question of changes in their 
" proceedings in mur'ic, and, with a celerity seldom 
stiained in such a dignified process as that of uni- 
versity reform, the Syndicate have not only already 
reported to toe Senate, but have obtained for their 
report the unqualified approval of t'::e l^slative 
body, so that its recommendations are now law. 

That Cambridge would have to adopt measures 
similar to those now coming into operation at Ox- 
ford with regard io testing the literary and scien- 
tific qualitications of muHical candidates was of 
coarse inevitable. A step of this kind had, we ore 



informed, been in contemplation some six years 
back, and was one of the first reforms subsequently 
ureed bv Prol. Macfarren on his app^iintmenttothe 
chsir of Music. Other more prebsing matters of 
acaJcniic reform had, however, precluded itsimme- 
dia'e consideration, and it is no doubt mainly due 
to the action of the sister University that it has now 
been so suddenly introduced. There are other rec- 
ommendations of the Cambridge Syndicate which 
also bear the mark of similar influence, such as the 
appointment of assistant examiners, and the subdi- 
vision of the examinations. With regard to the 
former point however, we think it to the advantage 
of Cambridge that she has not limited the number 
of her examiners to two. nor made one of the two a 
constant quantity by making an ex offleio appoint- 
ment. The examiners are to be of leaal two in num- 
ber (besides the Professor), and their appointment 
holds good for one year only. On one pomt in con- 
nection with their appointment neither the Syndi- 
cate nor the Senate seem to have been able to coin- 
cide exactly with the views of Prof. Macfarren. 
The Professor was anxious to introduce words lim- 
iting such appointments entirely to professional 
musicians per ei eimple ; the Syndicate, on the oth- 
er hand, wished to prevent the Examination Board 
from being exclusively extra-acad<*mic. a view in 
which it is not strange that they sh<.uld have met 
with the unanimous concurrence of the Senate. It 
was unred. in the coarse of the discussi«m which 
precedes the formal voting on such measures, that 
the Professor and ihe Syndicate seemed to be re- 
garding the subject ^roro different points of view, 
ar.d it looks as if there was some truth in this. The 
Syndicate evidently meant to take a far wider view 
of the question than that which limits it to the mere 
conferring of Musical Degrees on persons having 
otherwise little or no connection with the Universi- 
ty. Their object has been to make the Musical Fac- 
ulty academically serviceable, and to domesticate 
it, as it were, as an iLtegral portion of the aeodemie 
system. In this ihey have taken a sitep eonsidera 
b'ly in advance of any other University, and one 
likely to exercise a most beneficial iiifl>«enoe on the 
spread of musical culture. Henceforward, it will 
be possible for those undergraduates who have de- 
voted their first two years of residence to the at- 
tainment of that standard in classics and mathe- 
maticii, which the Univernity requires in all cases, 
to spend their last year in the study of musical sci- 
ence. On passing an examination in ** Acouittics, 
Harmon V, and Counterpoint," these musical studenta 
will receive not the mere titular degree of Mus. 
Bac, but a veritah'e degree in ArU, involving in 
due course the M.A. degree and the full privileges 
of the Senate. This Is an entirely new method of 
dealing with the question, and it involves many and 
important consequences. 

First, it is quite dear, both from the actual report 
of the Syndicate, and from the general tone of the 
discussion in the Ans School, that the University, 
withoat dropping the present " Musical Degree " 
system altogether, wish<'S to ** sit somewhat loose- 
I V" to it. To have required at onee the statutable 
three years' residence and ordinary full coarse of 
liberal study from candidates for the Musical De- 
irree would, no doubt, have been a harsh measure, 
but it is not likely that these conditions will be per- 
manently dispensed with. If the University, as 
would seem to be the case, is teriously bent upon 
reoogniung Music as one of Ite branches of academ 
Ic study, proper provision will, no doubt, be event- 
ually made for adequate musical training in all tta 
Kirta. and the creation of a so-called " Board of 
usical Studies,** having for ito office to nurse the 
growth and practical development of this " hitherto 
comparatively nominal Faculty,* appears to point 
to an ultimate extension of operations of this kind. 
If this be so, Cambridge ^ill possess a school of 
Music in the same sense as it puesesses schools of 
Divinity, Law. and Medicine, and it will be found 
an easy matter hereafter to make the Musical De- 
gree proper the reward of a sort of " Honor Exam- 
ination ** in music, the preliminary part of It (by 
which the B.A. degree is obtainable) being oonsid- 
ered in the light of an *• Ordinary " or " Pass** ex- 
aminiition. When once an adequate provision for 
musical training has been made, the University 
might consistently refuse any longer-to give Musi- 
cal Degrees to those who were not her legitimate 
oflbpring, and who had not filially complied with 
all those conditions of residence and general educa- 
tion which are demanded from the recipiente of her 
other degrees. Such a result as this would seem to 
be ultimately aimi'd at, nnd it is clear that ito at- 
tain ment would hnve a very material influence in 
raising the etaiue of the musloal profession through- 
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out the conntry. Even as it now stands, the initial 
measure of allowinsr Muisic to count m h *' Special '* 
stndv qualifyinsf fop the ordinary Deeree in Arts is 
a distinct proof that in the eyes of the Unlvep««ity 
th>- profession of Music ia as worthy of the *' lil>er- 
ally educated ** as are those of Theoloey, Law. and 
Medicine, and that the musician should' be ectitlcd, 
socially and educationally, to take rank with the 
clergyman, the barrister, and the physician. 

This proposal, too, must exercise a favorable in- 
fluence on the musical education of Enfirlish youth, 
whether at schoel or at home ; and we may confi- 
dently predict tha ipradual extermination of that 
unscientific system of instruction which has been 
content to let a boy sin^ or play on an instrument, 
without any attempt to make the accomplishment 
an intellectuallyimprovins: one by teachins; him 
the laws of musical construction and analysis, by 
the application of which alone can he be brought 
really to understand the work on which ho is en> 
gaged. 

Wo shall anxiously wat^^h the results of this ex- 
periment of " naturalizing " Mu*ic within the aca 
demic walls, for if it prov^ at all successful it will 
really inaugurate a new era in the musical history 
of the country. — AthentBum. 
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The Colore Festival 

The Fifty fourth Musical Festival of the Lower 
Rhine has just been celebrated here. The artists 
ensraged were Mdlle. Lili Lehmann (soprano) and 
Mdlle. Amelia Kting (contralto), of Berlin ; Herr 
Wilhelm Candidus (tenor), Philadelphia; Herr 
George Henschel (barytone), of Berlin ; and Sefior 
Pablo de Sarasate (violinist), of Madrid. The first 
day was devoted to Haydn's Seanonn^ which had not 
been heard on the banks of the Rhine in \t* entire- 
ty — ^though fragments of it were given in 1828. 1866, 
and 1869- since the 10th May, 1818. when the first 
of these Festivals was inaugurated with it at Dussel- 
dorf. The chorus this year numbered 640. and the 
orchestra 187. The performance, nmler the direc- 
tion of Ferdinand Hiller, was highly successful. 
On the aecoLd day the first piece was the overture 
to Die ^awAer/fo^, played respectably, but no more. 
Then came Sig. VercJrs Misaa da Requiem, which 
was performed under the personal direction of the 
composer, who had come for the express pnrprtse. 
On making his appearance in the orchestra he was 
loudly cheered, and,* as he was about to occupy the 
seat occupied in bygone years by snch mu«icians as 
Mendelssohn, Rle?, Spontlni, Schumann, Spohr, 
Onslow, and many more, a lady stepped out from 
the Chor!is and, in her own name and that of her 
sisters in art, offered him a splendid ivory and eold 
conducting stick. The gold handle bore the initial 
V in diamonds, surrounded by a laurel wreath upon 
blue enamel. At the conclusion of the Beq^uem, the 
maealro was the recipient of another present— a sil- 
yer laurel wreath, tied with a golden bow. On each 
leaf was the name of one of the fair donors, admir- 
ers of hia dramatic works. The Mansirine Commit- 
tee, also, had, the day before. present«d their guest 
with a copy of Professor Kaspar Scheuren*s new 
Rhein Allmmf for which the artist had supplied two 
fresh title-pages expressly designed and executed by 
him for the occasion. On the first title-page are 
views of Cologne and Florence, beautifully executed 
in wat«r-colors. Between and above them, respect- 
ively, are Verdi's portrait, and an inscription, bear- 
ing his name, his birthplace, and the date of the 
year in which he was born. Underneath are three 
pictures. The one in the middle has reference to 
the Requiem, that to the left represents the last 
scene from Aida, and that to the riirht is typical of 
the composer's Siringed Quartet, which has been per- 
formed in Cologne. Light arabesques of flowers, 
out of which peep children playing various Instru* 
ments, surround the whole. The second title-page 
contains the dedication and signatures of the Com- 
mittee. Over the dedication is a view of the hall of 
the Gursenich. In the arabesque frame-work are 
the arms of the German Empire, those of the King- 
dom of Italy, and of the three confederated Festi- 
val towna, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle. and DAsael- 
dorf. Independently of these^teaterial evidences of 
respect, the reception of the Requiem was one series 
of continuous ovations. The execution of the work 
was, on the whole, satisfactory. The Requiem was 
succeeded by Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. This 
was its twelfth time of performance at these Festi- 
vals. It waa first included in a Rhenish Festival 
programme at Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 28rd of May, 
1826, when Vienna was the only city in which' it had 
been heard. Referring to this fact, Herr Hanche- 



corne, of Piisseldorf, says in a pamphlet he has re- 
cently published : — 

" The Ninth Symphony then existed only in manu- 
script. RIes. the director of the Festival for the year 
1826. waa charged by the Managing Committee to ask his 
illnstrions master for a copy of the acore and of the sep- 
arate parts. After long delnys, caused hy the sutf^rlnf^ 
of the great composer, who waa doomed to die two 
years subsequently, Rles at lenf^th received on the 23rd 
Mnrch^that is, two monthe only prior to the concert— t\ie 
object of his demand, but very incomplete, for the first 
three numbers were only in eeore, while of the last there 
were only the eeparate parte. For this long and import- 
ant finsle, it was necessary to re-write the ecore from the 
parte (a task which took thirty-fonr days), while, at the 
same time, several copies had to be made of the parts. 
Fancy t)ow little time there was left for the rehearsals of 
snch a work, then utterly unknown, and declared by 
Ries to be * f rif^htfuUy difficult.* If to this remark we 
add the fact that th«re were numerous errors in the has- 
tily copied parta. the reader will not be astonished at 
hearing: that Ries, to his great rejcret, wan compelled to 
make some cuts in the Adagio, and suppress the Scher- 
zo entirely. Despite all this the work produced n pro- 
found sensation, and was the object of general admirar 
tton, a feeling; which. jud([ing by the comparative fre- 
quency with which the work la performed, has never 
declined.'* 

The programme of the third day comprised: 
Part I. Overture to Manfred, Schumann ; Air from 
Fidefio, Beethoven; "Agnus Dei," from Verdi'a 
Requiem ; Air from Spohr's Fauxt ; Symphony in 
C msjor (new). Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. Part IT. Vi- 
olin Concerto, Mendelssohn (played by Sefior de 
Sarasate); Tlireo Romances; three Vinlin Solos, 
with orchestral acoompaniment: "Prelude," "Men- 
net." and " Moto perpetuo," from Suite >.y Raff 
(Sefior de Sarasate) ; four Romances by Henschel 
(■ung by the composer) ; and National if ymn, "Heil 
Dir im Siegerkranr," arranged by Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller for solos, chorus, and orchestra. The three 
Romances first named were to have been sung by 
Mdlle. Kling, while the air from Fidelio was as- 
signed to Herr Candidus, but both artists were in- 
capacitated by illness from appearing, and replaced, 
respectively, by Mdlle. Assmann and Herr Ernst. 
An espccini attraction on the third day was Hiller's 
Symphony. The manner in which is was greeted 
fully bore out the success it had previously achieved 
at the usual Giirzenich Concerts. The veteran com- 
poser was enthusiastically applauded by his fellow- 
townsmen, who are justly proud of him. Sefior de 
Sarasate, too. was tne object of most hearty mani- 
festations of delight and approval. 

At the rehearsal on the last day Ferdinand Kil- 
ler read a letter in French from Verdi. Annexed is 
a translation : — 

** My dear mneeitro Hlllerr-If I could only make speech- 
es like you, I would appear this moment at the rehearsal 
and expreas to the charming ladles who sing in the cho- 
rus my admiration and 'ny gratitude for the seal and tal- 
ent with which they executed my Requiem. I would act 
in the same way to all the members of the choma and 
orchestra, which are truly magnificent. It ia owing to 
the energy and talent of all concerned that so fine a per- 
formance has been achieved. I am neither a master of 
lanficuage nor can I pay compliments; I, therefore, leave 
to your cleverness and amiable disposition the task of 
understanding my heart, and beg you to ofT^r, in my 
name, my thanks and best wishes to all eondlemed. 
Thank them, also, for the marks of esteem which they 
have lavished, in so able and gentle a manner, on me. 
I feel honored and proud at having been invited to one 
of these grand Festivala, in which all your great compo- 
sers have taken part, and I cheriab the warmest wiah 
that these gatherings may continue with equal brilUan- 
oy» to the honor of Germany and of universal art. 

Tours truly, 

" O .Vrkdi.*' 

After the aupper, which, us usual, closed the pro- 
ceedings on the third day, Hiller drank Verdi's 
health in French and German. After praising his 
visitor as a composer, be said it was the maeetro^e 
presence which had attracted so large a concourse 
to Cologne. He added, by way of peroration, that, 
while applauding Verdi the artist, Germany waa 
welcoming the Italian citizen, the friend of Victor 
Emmanuel, and that his presence on German soil 
waa a sign of union between Italy and Germany, 
two nations that feel more and more the neoeasity 
of such a union. 

At one time, by the way, it was by no means cer- 
tain that Verdi's Requiem would be performed. 
Many persons allied that none but classical works 



ought to be selected for the Feetival, and that the 
Requiem was an affected, shallow, frivolous compo- 
sition unworthy such an honor. They asserted, 
likewise, that it had been chosen merely for the 
sake of enticing Verdi to Celogne, and attracting 
thereby large multitudes. In some clever remarka 
at the head of the programme, Ferdinand Hiller 
combated these assertions, but, in so doing, deeply 
wounded the Wagnerites, who conaidered that cer- 
tain passages in what he said were highly offensive 
to themselvea. They particularly objected to the 
following : 

" The most salutary fact connected with this work " 
(Verdi's Requiem) '* is that it forms a living protest 
against the encroachmenta of an absurd system of vocal 
muaic, in which the servants are transformed into the 
masters, and in which a man, inatead of being able to 
•ing with all the expansion of sn artiat's soul, is reduced 
to pronoancing distinctly some few wretched words, a 
system which is and always will be an absurdity, even 
when handled with genms and applauded with fanatl- 
ciam. However, before people have had time to recover 
from their mistake, the aystem will be eonsifcned to the 
oolosssal lumber-room where are kept the errors in es- 
thetics, philosophy, poetry, and prose, to which our own 
age, enlightened though it be, has not failed to contrib- 
ute its share.** 

In reply, the Wagnerites attacked Hiller tooth 
and nail, but the worthy and respected StadteapelU 
meieier carried too many guns for them, and the 
Fifly-fourth Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine 
proved a decided success, and added a fresh proof 
of the old adage : All's well that ends well. 

N. 

— Corr. London Ifueical World. 
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Handel Festival at the Crystal 
Palace. 

The concluding day of the Festival, as rarely 
fails tn be the case, proved the triumph of the week. 
The oratorio was lerael in Egypt ; and aa the inter- 
est of these grand performances is mainly concen- 
trated in the achievements of the 3,000 chorus sing- 
ers who take part in them, it is not to be wondered 
at. In no work of the kind — the Meisiah it«elf not 
excepted — has Handel dealt so marvellously with 
this important element of musical expression. The 
first section of lerael (latent, it is believed, in the or- 
der of production) comprises no fewer than thirteen 
choruses, which, with scarcely any interruption, 
follow one upon another. These, it need hardly be 
stated, are the choruses descriptive of the plagues 
with which Muses, striving for the exodus of the 
chosen people, afflicted the Egyptians, their ol>du- 
rate taskmasters. To hear them sung as they are 
snug under the direction of Sir Michael Costa, with 
the resources at the command of the Crystal Palace 
directf>rs and the Sacred Harmonic Society on such 
exceptional occasions, is to hear them as they can 
be heard under no other circumstances. Aft^r Mr. 
Lloyd had spoken the recitative, " Nt»w there arose 
a new King over Egypt, which knew not Joseph," 
the first chorns, "And the children of Israel aighed," 
gave a foretaste of what was to come ; and this was 
strengthened by the forcible delivery of "They 
loathed to drink of the river " — a piece of suggestive 
writing enough to convince anyone that those who 
rail against the fogal style as a medium of choral 
expression are strangely in error. Nothing could 
more emphatically convey the sentiment and mean- 
ing of the words. Why Handel declined treating 
the curse of frog^ and pestilence in the choral form 
has been often discussed, though it seems to us 
clearly explained by the fact that the curse of flies, 
lice, and locusts constitutes the theme of " He 
spake the' word,** the characteristic double chorus 
immediately following. This was given in a man- 
ner difficult to sujMss. " He gave them hailstones 
for rain " created the accustomed impression, and 
was encored with such unanimity that Sir Michael 
Costa, autocrat as he ia, waa unable to resist the ap- 
peal. Here, again, we have an example of how 
Handel could produce a tremendous effect by aid of 
the simplest expedients. The mysterious choral 
recitation, " He sent a thick darkneas over the land," 
a frequent test of the ability of large bodies of sing- 
ers to keep steadily in tune, so extraordinary and 
unanticipated are Ita prcM^ressions, was mastered 
with perfect ease, and at the final sentence, " Even 
darkness which might be felt," there was scarcely a 
noticeable difference in the pitch. " He smote all 
the first-born of Egypt," *• But as for His people," 
and the imposing climax, " There was not one fee- 
ble person among their tribes " (a peculiarly Han- 
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delian touch) were not lem hippy ; while wUh the 
qoftint fttflral episode, " And Esrvpt wm elad when 
they depnrted,** the stnsrerfl took as mnch pafns as 
with anythinip else that had preceded it. the r«m!t, 
eTen to the most tntored ear, beinsr in the hieheat 
denrree satisfactolry. Thent^e to the conelninon of 
Part I. all was to match. The/»r(iM«mo, •* He re- 
bnked the Red Sea," was an arrand as the succeeding 
manimmo, ** And It was dried np.*' was impressive. 
Eqaaily ilne was " He led them throiurh the deep," 
kadinff np in stately grandeur, to "The waters 
overwhelmed their enemies," the matrnificent pero- 
ration — a grander execution of which waa probably 
never heard. The succeeding chorus, "And Israel 
saw that great work," which brings the first part of 
the oratorio to a conolnslon, is simply a comment 
upon what has gone before, but the manner of iU 
performance was on a par with the rest 

WeMunot enter Into the same minute details 
about Part II., "The song of praise of Moses," which 
Handel originally called " Sxodun,'' and which is 
merely a recapitulation of the miracles described In 
the first That it begins and e^ds with a chorus, 
" Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed glo- 
riously," In olden times familiarly styled "The 
horse and his ridoi ," every one Is aware, and that It 
contains some of the most splendid among the cho- 
ruses of Handel all musicians know. The perform- 
ance generally of these was singularly correct and 
almost uniformly effective. We may especially re- 
fer to " With the blast o( Thy nostrils " and "The 
people shall hear and be afraid," the two most elab- 
orately-constructed and dliBcult of the entire series, 
the rendering of which by such an enormous body 
of voices was little short of marvellous. That, apart 
from " The horse and his rider," the strongest im- 
pression created on the multitude of listeners was 
by the stirring double chorus, " Thy right hand, O 
Lord," with its jubilant sequel, "hath dashed in 
pieces the enemy," may be taken for granted. But 
enough has been said with reference to the choruses 
to convey a general notion of how our English lov- 
ers of Handel, when assembled together in thou- 
sands, can do justice to Handel's music. AH the 
applause thejr obtained waa legitimately wan ; and 
thev have a just right to feel proud. 

The solo vocalists have not nearly so much to do 
in Itrad as in other oratorios of Handel, but what 
they have to do is important. When it la stated 
that the leading singers were Mesdamea Lemmens- 
Sherrinacton, Edith Wynne, and Patey, Herr Hen- 
scbel, Messrs. Edward Lloyd and Santley, it will 
be at once understood that none other than trained 
and competent artists were employed. As Is Inva* 
riably the case, the two pieces which obtained the 
most applause were the duet for basses, " The Lord 
la a man of war " (Mr. Santley and Herr Henschel), 
and the tenor air, " The enemy said, I will pursue." 
Th« last was given by Mr. Lloyd with aucn spirit 
and vigor that the audience Insisted upon an encore, 
and Sir Michael Costa assentinflr, the air was repeat- 
ed amid renewed applause. Madame Pat'Cy'a solos 
weVe " Their land brought forth frogs " (Parti) and 
" Thou Shalt bring them In " (Part 2), to Mdme. 
Edith Wynne being: asaigned "Thou didst blow 
with thy wind " — each being sung in the be^t and 
purest taste, as were the duets, " The Lord Is my 
strength " (Mdme. Sherrington and Mdme Wynne), 
and " Thou In Thy mercy " (Mdme. Patey and Mr. 
LloydV Mdme. Sherrington declaimed the reclta- 
tivea of Miriam, which usher in the final chorus, 
" Sing ;^e to the Lord." 

The National Anthem, as arranged by Sir Mich- 
ael CosCii, was then given by chorus and orchestra, 
and, after loud and repeated applause, the vast as- 
sembly dispersed. The total number of vialtora 
present was 19.465. We may conclude with saying 
that the management of the festival waa In the high- 
est degree creditable to all concerned. No hit4:h, 
no disappointment occurred during the week. How 
much of this is due to the careful supervision of Sir 
Michael Coat* need scarcely be urgbd. — London 
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Jvm Terdinaad HiUer^t *" Bri«fe an eine 

literally, "Letters to an Unnamed Lady." 
Whether an actual lady whom he knew, or only an 
imaglniiry creature of the brain, the book does not 



distinctly say. For such a portrait commonly some 
original has served. Only here the supposed lady 
— highbo rn, refined, poetic, musical, of course— If a 
real bonA fide woman, la at the same time an ideal, 
for she Is addressed in all the letters with a senti. 
ment almost of feverenee, as well aa with assur- 
ance of full sympathy and nndersUndlng. We have 
here as It were Hlller's musical confessions. Slg- 
nificant experiencea of his life, his early interviews 
with Goethe, etc., his aHlstic creed, hia whole Ideal 
of the artistes work and duty, his views about the 
schools and tendencies in modern music, are frank- 
ly, fervently and gracefully confided to an ideal 
listened. We think it on the whole about the beat 
and the most IntereaMng of the numerous books In 
which the author has fWtm time to time collected 
and given to the world his thoughts shout the Art 
of which he is one of the most accomplished mas- 
ters now upon the stage.— We intend to translste 
some of the letters entire hereafter. At present we 
present a few passagea which we had marked dur- 
ing our summer reading ; first, one about musical 
deacription, programme muaic, etc.; second, one 
about the satisfaction which highly culHvated liter- 
ary people are so apt to find in common-place mu- 
aic, while they have no patience with the common 
In their own Art; finally, a charming tribute to 
dear old Father Haydn, which, had there been 
room, should have been preceded and brought out 
In atronger relief by one about Wagner. 

— You know that I am In general no advocate of 
that instrumental muaic which seeks to mean more 
than it means musically. The Invention of such to- 
called descriptive, or even narrative musical pieces 
takee place in the most different waya. It may 
happen that the object to be reproduced, delineated, 
painted, stood before the coroposer^s eye aa clearly 
aa a lyric poem and embodied Itself quite aa sponta- 
neously In tones. Or it may be th«t, after th« nru- 
aiciiitt has half or quite completed the creation of 
some shorter piece, a name will dawn upon him ia 
so adequate, that in Imparting It he givea fancy.no 
more than her due. In both cases the real musleal 
creative force, the not to be analysed originality, 
survives. A composer also may remain conscious 
of the first indtenent, whatever it may be, to a larg- 
er instrumental work, and may reveal It, even if 
the work Itself be not descriptive or explainable. 

But an altogether too intelligible proeeas is that 
of the ao-ealled programmfi mutie, where a poem, a 
description, a narrative Is to be translated verse by 
verse, image after image, situation after sitnatlon, 
Into music, — where one not only feels a purpoae, 
but where the purpose is to make that purpose just 
as cjear as poesible. Here all spontaiiclty almost 
entirely ceases, and Just as seldom as any other 
translations will these be able to make the impres- 
sion of the original. The more, remote th«t which 
is expressed In music stands from that which we 
know and see, and the more intimately It connects 
Itself with what we feel, so much the more deeply 
will it work. 

— Everywhere certain strata of society are de- 
lighted with the common, — ^like associates with like. 
But in music it Is often the most cultivated, those 
who intellectually stand highest, who find the most 
Insipid food most palatable. From worka of litera- 
ture belonging to this category they would turn 
away with contempt, — ^In tones It gives them pleas- 
ure. Perhapa there is no harm in It I The im- 
pression is so superficial, ao transitory, that it leavea 
no trace behind. Without words, music always fe- 
tidns a certain degree of innocence ; through bad 
books a man may be ruined, through bad music at 
the most only a musician. So It la natural, that 



precisely In circles of (he highest culture often 
enough we find a friendly underrsting of the Art of 
Music,— «nd that a Voltaire could exclaim : " Stm- 
ate, que me vettx tuf It Is not enough to reply 
that highly cultivated people need not understand 
anything of music ; in sculpture and painting, like- 
wise, many excellent people have no right percep- 
tion, yet It never eomea Into their mind to treat the 
worka Of plastic art disparagingly. Their value aa 
an enduring possession— -this above all perhaps — 
prevents. The works of music, the good as well aa 
the bad. rush by ; they hsve worth for men only 
so long M men hear them ; like wine, they lose it 
afler It is once enjoyed. Moreover the prodncOoim 
of plastic art are connected with so much that ap- 
pears to us significant and Important; they pre- 
serve for us the physiognomies of distinguished per- 
sons aa well aa of historic epochs, of by-gone man- 
nera, aa well as of transformed places. Apart from 
their artistic worth, which might be difipensed with, 
they associate themselves by their mere appearam^e 
with the thoughts, the deeds, the things which ttre 
the moat important for our life. Music offers little 
of this, and that little Is accessible only to the few- 
est Indeed its connection with the different forms 
of worship Is not so deeply ingrown with their In- 
most essence as one might believe ; everywhere and 
always still the mnsic lives its own peculiar life. 
Ia it to be wondered, then, that the musician, who 
is " also a man, so to speak." should somettmea fSsel 
it as a want with that which it is given him to ex- 
press, not to be able to take part immediately in 
the questions which agitate the woridf Thet It 
must pain him to experience so often, that the lan- 
guage which he speaks is In so many ways misun- 
derstood? That men confound together indiscrim- 
inately the best and the most worthless that ia said 
in music ? That just that la which resides the 
kernel of his spiritual being, should be regarded aa 
If It contained no kernel at all f 

— For some time I have begun my day's work wiCh 
delightful matins :— I read every day a Quartet by 
Haydn, — ^to the most pious Christian a chapter from 
the Bibla cannot do more good. 

What a benediction Is the presence of this tone- 
poet I Could all the world read music, he wonldbe 
one of the greatest benefactors of mankind. To me 
he is one of the dearest manifostations not alone in 
the domain of music, — no, in the whole wide s})here 
of the beautiful and the true, so for as I have had 
the fortune to become acqnainted with it 

Do you remember, my respected friend, the end- 
less nnmber of significant qualities which Goethe 
eomewhere attributes to Voltaire f Had I words at 
my command, as our prophet of the newest dispen- 
sation had, I would fill this page with a counterpart 
to that list of praises. Haydn poaaessed wealth of 
invention, gn^tt, cheerful serenity, health, humor, 
taste, soul, heart, repose and animation, originality 
and per^lcnity, free dom and measure, depth and 
clearness, knowledge and experience. He knew how 
to calculate while he was playing, and he seems to 
play while he calculates. With childlike naivetS he 
combines the perfect certainty of the most mature, 
clear-sighted man ; with the easy abando'% of the 
improvisator, the logic of the severe thinker. What 
warm good-hearted ness, what a blessed inward 
peace lies in these creations I An artist and a man, 
complete in one, pras enta himself in fbll and simple 
beauty. How he enjoys, without the least self-ex- 
altation, the happiness which he must be conscious 
of distributing I Haa one bathed in the freshness 
of these tones ? haa he quieted the unrest of his own 
inmost soul through the peace they breathe? Still 
for the composer there remains an inexhaustible 
fountain of instruction. For in the smallest 
trait there lies a mastery, which is all the greater 
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(hat It ■ttempts nolhing (treat, ■nd wblcb one al- 
muBt has to March for. Bat one can be anre of Ind- 
iDftlt everywhere. • • » » • 

In Iha crratett Oennan compnaers, who hare en- 
riched their people In k far b%her degree than is 
Eeoerallj enin|>reh ended. In iplte of all the OTrr- 
loBd admiration for them. It wonld be euj to point 
out what eondltlona of creation and effect combined 
ror their deretopment and fnr their inflDence, — in 
fart Ihia has been done. Our dear old Haf do (yon 
moat pronil»e me to nccnpy yoora^lf more with bim 
than jon have done, I frarl) had more to contend 
afainat than m»nj others; bnt dnrlncthe beat part 
or hii life, that liru had ahaped llaelf, and ha had 
ebaped it. In a way (hat could not hare been better 
fitted for hta laak. I like tn think of the amiable 
maaler. aa throuKh the lonjc J'cara of hli Eaterhaiy , 
, Capellmeialerahip, eontinnallj creallni^, liatentng, 
rehearing, In the mldit of hla maridan*, — far re- 
moved from the anqniet baatie of freat cities, — b« 
expreaaed aeoBl'a lib in itraina whlcb carried er- 
erjwhera the cbecrAil peace from which they ema- 
nated. 

H»« nnjui't, how nnlntellin^nt It ia, then, to com- 
plain of him becanae the glow of paialoii, the pain 
of kinging waa not his connrn. — bocaaie he waa 
not ahaorbed In the fhadow aide oFrxiatsnce ! Let 
na be content to Uke him fur what he U. And he 
laadellrerer,— can then be a higher T Whatdoea 
It aay In the SHjai t Not tn the atorm wind, not 
In the earthqaake, bat In the atlH, imall voice ap- 
peared the Lord. 

" Ood Bare the King." 

Wkihu/i Jtmrwal of Miaie (UaDebealer, K. H.), 
haa the following commnnlcatinn From the anthor 
of the well-known American Xtuj/dDpadia of Ifu- 

" A. W. T„- In D^W. Journal ef iftait, of Jo- 
It 4, IBTf, aava:— "Thia ton* waa eompoaed by 
Henry Cary, abmit 1T40. and It cama loto nnlveraal 
taeM ia England, 174S.* 

If thiaia trqth. how happena It that well-known 
Encllah wrilera have claimed It for John Bull, la»0 : 
and why ahiiuld Schneleher My—" God Save the 
KIdk waa compoeed by Dr. John Bnli, 1*07. aa a 
•hankuKlvinR to Ood fnr having aaved the Kln^ 
Arom the Gunpowder Plot;' and why ihoald th( 
French claim both the air and wnrda, or that th< 
tone bad long hern uaed aa a nnlagt ki/mn in th< 
eoolh oF Pmnee. before being converted to ■ prayer 
far the aafely ot any kingt 

If'A. W. T." ha* ■ulborily for hl» lUtement, 
how happens it that ao long ago It waarlalmed that 
the tone was a eompoaltlon of Anthony Toung. and 
again for LdIIt ; and bow could It have been — 
formed before king James I., Jnlv IB, 1A07. 
than half a century beFore Henry Carey (aa 1 think 
the name la Instead of Cary) waa bom I 

Vhy did Dr. Bumey say " (he tnna waa i 
ranale by the Catholic chapel of Jamea II, and that 
no one iartd to sing It, after the abdication, fearing 
to incur the pennltv of treason : solha( theeonglaj 
dormant ni<y titari before It was revived tor Qeorge 
1I.T* 

Why did Edward Jonea lay — " I remembei 
have heard the tune, when a boy, to the words 'God 
aare Great James;" and Dr. Byron, of MaDchester, 
England, "the aong waa formerly writlen Great 
Charles T ' Wonld It not have been better to have 
aeid Carey mirtd thii nnclsut vinUyi AymH, and 
aangltin 1710 T 

I wlah to obtain all the laola concerning " God 
aave the King' and " America," In order to presenc 
• correct hiatory ol them In m; " Bonga and Song- 
wrlleraT" 

John W. Mooat. 

—MamAiaUr, K. H., Julf II, IS77. 

We are not learned In Ibeae antiquarian mattera, 
like onr friend the Uographar ot Beethoven (" A, 
"W. T.-), wbo will doubUeas anawrr for binsdf In 
dne ttm^^he Uvea Far away In Trleata, lUlian Ana- 
tria, wliere he la Consul tor oor government. — and 



he 1* not the man to mnke euoh atatementa when he 
la not well fortified with reaaona and authorities. 

llranwhile *b may suggest that there variooa the- 
oriea of anihorabip are not necesaarlly Irreconeila- 
bte. Popular melodlei. mliglona chorals, nallonal 
nfteo grown lnt« their finally accepted 
shape throngh ■ncceaslve modificatjona of agea. 
The germ of many a well known tone haa often 
been detected In lome older and even obsolete 
atraln. The elements, the essentiiil pregnant phras- 
I, of a mnslcal conposilloi may have been 
ibont on the popular breath, long before 
they came into the hands of the master who eom- 
poWtheminto the Air that IWoi. TraceaoF"God 
the King " may possibly be found In the 
ThanbeglTinE Hymn by Dr. John Bnll. or in aome 
piece by Lnlly. and yet Henry Carey (Mr. Moore 
Is right sbonl the spelling) may have been the true 
composer of the English Nsllnnal Anthem as we 
know II. and na it Is alone worth knowing. This 
view of the question Is well presented in an article 
□n National Anthemi. which we copied from the 
London Miuiral Standard about five years ago, a 
portion of whloh la worth reproducing In the pres- 
ent connection. The writer anja : 

Evrry mnalcian ia aware that the form, rhythmi. 
ral conatrortlon, and entire character of onr superb 
nalions) anthem are excluaivrlv British, and onuM 
not be the work of any hot aBi^ti'h composer. This 
internal evidence alone would aalBoe to detormine 
lie origin. 

It has been well said that " a national aone com- 
poses Itself; ' that la to say, that a truly national 
and Imperishable melody Is rather the result of 
many minda and many year* than the prodnet of 
one brain. Of coarse there are exoeptions: a sad. 
den and harmonious national Feeling will sometlmee 
find an echo la Immortet moaic or poetry. The ten- 
dency among all nationa haa been from time to time 
to alter and vary their popular songs. The chang- 
es which mnaic contlnnslly undergnea la anfRaient 
to account for this cliarscteHatlo. Traoea oF " Ood 
save the King " are to be Found in an Avre by Dr. 
BbII writlen in ISM. in an old Chrislmas carol 
bearing the date 1811, in the ballad "Franklin ia 
fled awav," circa ISBB. and in a theme by Pnroell 
rabllahed In ISBS. All these tune* have paaewwa 
in common, and aome of them beara remarkable re- 
semblance tn our national hjmo. " God save ths 
Kini." In Ita preaenl form, was first »ong and played 
by Henry Carry In the year 178S at a banquet giv- 
en In honor of the blrlhday of George it. at the 
Preemaaons' Tavern In London, whore it waa mnob 
admired, though It does not appear that Its tran- 
scendant marila were fully appreciated, as ths fame 
oF it spread very sTowlj. Carey was ■ highly gift- 
ed man ; a muafcian by prnfesilon. he was s1ao a 
poet of soma eminence. Ve are almoat tempt«l to 
cull some paasagea from his " Satire on the luxury 
and efFemlnacy of the age." His slrictares on the 
prefcrenre then shown to loreign over English ma- 
sictana, aieniflcantly point to the commencement of 
«rbat Mr. Hscfarren haa well termed onr faahlona- 
ble neglect of nadonal mnnc and eompoaers Id favor 
of foreign Ideaa. 

Carey wrote the burlesque called " The Dragon 
of WsnlloT." alio the well-known ballad ■' Sally la 
onr Alley." Soathey aaya of him, " his lite waa led 
without reproach, but it was unFortunate; he died 
by hla own hand," Carer was born, 16S4. tn Lon- 
don; the exact date of h(a death ia not settled, bat 
It wonld seem to be 1744; Soothe; places it in 
174B. He was a natural son ol Oeorgs Savile, Mar- 
quis of Hallfsi. Hla antlmely and trarlc end was 

— hsve supposed, occasioned by poverty. 

er the result of a bopeleas pasaior *— '* 
eiitertained fnr a lady of noble 
who rejected him. Nevertheless, it Is cerUii 
l^rey must figure, and that prominently. In the long 
and dark cstaTogoe of Britlah artisU who have Iwei 
treated with n^lect and ingratitude ; 



It Is true that tnaiiy books and endless dlscui 
aloBs have takenplaee as to the trae authnrahip of 
" Qod aare the King ; ' but the later researches of 
Mr. W. Chappell and Dr. BImbauIt, together with 
those of the aermans, < arl Engel and the Irarne ' 
Dr. O. Fink, clearly point to Carey aa the antht 



oF OUT present version. Conoelve a Frenchman not 
knowing who compoeed " La Maraaillaise," or " Le 
Chant da IHpartI' And what are they In com- 
parison with our National Anthem I We hlosh to 
think how many self-atyled " Brttou " are still la 
Ignoranoa of theee IteU. 

SUBA. BiBciociAXTi. We are happy to state that Ihe 
■• Appra]."raoentljpntillBbeiIlnttila Joamal.iB behalf 
of this ODoe admired priaa donna, a fioatonUn bj blrtb, 
nit OatlnalH,— now lantolalilna in Borne In lirokata liealth 



1y, writlen la tlienobIcK spirit, 
rienda liere, and paitlcalarly to 
H, Mrs. Msrsh, tbe wife of oar 
ime, and Mrs. UpplBootl (Grace 
im tbe ''Appeal" emanated. 
I ol tbe recovsrf of ber rolce la 



fall of gralilode I 
Ji Hlnii 






Hme. nlaflaortansi ip 

fnsplCaofmanf DbsudeSilBCsaohlnitsioKlng.— HerowB 
letter, as well aa the assaraiiee of the ladles above 
named, leaves no doobt In onr misd that sbe la allsgeib- 
cr wenhT of asatstanee and aBconraKeinent. 

A dUaen nf Baa P'nBaleoD. wbe 
rrslded, met ber In Peoember laat I 
a friend the (ollowln|F sereeible 
tare, aniier the besrl nf '■Hiin'..„„ 
We lake It from a California paper:— 

Of ooaisei _. _ 

Rome— tbe daik streets, tbe I , 

Iwrs. the smell* ibatmnltliilj from hoar to boar nnai 
Ton are sink at bean and Eltd to lake anrttilng tbat W 
otrered yon In (be abape of ahelter. Vor a day or two I 

nooatlaoks; on Iha 
boasea, wbeie, (h* 
fo-mer. Brchebv, 

_ ..-elil Tbe air, heavT 

Willi the tnmesMliolM oabtnge, drove me f ram one 
qaaner: garUepat me to UMiiId tbe noct: amnnld* 
waH fllledme with afearaf the fever In a third— Some 
la each asepakbretn Winter; now. isa'iltf 

Well 1 At last I stamHed npoa a braoe of chambera 
openio tlWBOUth. A ootered uaaaace— ■ kind of BtIdH 
ofsiKbs-wlUiaUtcbsnattachmrntand a wen andw 
one of lis wlndowa, led to a small garden, i saw at a 
glance that In Ibis icarilen there wu • i>T-a xI—l^ f-n 
of baby-hods, an Iry on tbe one i 
on the other, wbile Myond It, 



ragbt acslnst fate and turned n 
bsmbsra and inen chambers with 
ttla rooma at tlie very tina of the 
arirona artnred me, Ote son ablnea 



la rrape aibor 

inumva »i*invB i» wvii. inn was IDD pia'V for me, and 
I bevan barnlnlnc. In a loM the aevefitr of wblcb t 
fondly baped would oompeaaate fnr my very feeble Ital- 
Isn. In the ntitat of nar Bwntlattnaa the ludronB nld - 
" Bat there la aa ABierlcna ladv In ihe bonae, aut aha 
will tell Tou how agreeai'le la tbe life we Isad her* " 

I beard a step on the acalr; allltlelady iliiiaaiiil ill In 
black approached us. She was veiled, and bora a roll of 
raasic under her arm. Webatled ber.andwera abnatta 
Beetle aflalia, when. llkealaab,! Ibnoght f leconasd 
tbat wee flKore and ibose Imaunaa black eyea 

Bba bad twenn to speak very kindly of tbe old padm. 
na, and tdded: '-The aonsblDe, when tbOTe la aay, Is 

"Rot.'' laid I, "yon have bean la Callfonila? " 

■' I reeoBntso *nn 1 " 

« Probably, tBinBlMsccIanll." 

This happenni a wboie week aeo. Tea can Inaffine 



hot when we beidn nnr talkaef prople.piaoea r-' -*■■- 
her oiit Tlvaclty retnnn, her eyes fluli and be 
urewemsto ernw Iitkct every raomenb 

Her ainlln (s hnre. a handaorae Iw "f three and twei 
ty, who bas still three years lo nerve tn the Italian armi 
and then, he aava. he will take bl* llttia mother anri r 
roandandronnrt the world, and she aball know anU 
tbe trinmnha of her yoath. ^ 

BlKaedantl Is IMng aa qnletly ai pnsalhla. 8be bs 
pupEIdD muBla. anil 11 Isqolte the swell thFD> >" — <» 
her aerrtcaa at ttie receptions of noUlllty. 
seems to have been horn agalv. The othe 
created a fnrore si the neeptkin of La Ui 
anl by liar tsnderlnK of the del I dons i 
emHvny. Sometimes I bear tbe piano In 



lyOg. 



other niKht she 



h ■ ■ . ■. 
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Paoapicis FOR Opera. Th> Bawlv nau 



{JolT » 



It hu ■Imul]' been anntianced thU Mu Slnlioac 
win hsTe K eonrert KBd opsrsllc Iioupe In Ilit field n t 
■AUHia. Il[» KelloRK U>1 Min Cur being laclnded 
among hli chief mrtltll. The IroDpewlllbBwi orjpmlu 
uto(i:lTebothIU1lBn«n[IKn«IIihopn'k, bDCnotblng [- 
likely to be done In tbe Utter wny ontll the return of the 
pe from CillfoniUllIe In the fell. AmMliBroperit- 
le organlntlon ot p«rh&pi more Importuce tbu tb« 
other, for Mr. Btrakoich'SEOOipuiylsprlnnrllreeooiieTt 
tronpe.wUtbe uriler the ent«ri>r11lr|t minecenient of 
Mr. J. C. Kijer, who Itit jeer (»IB Araertcin lu llret 
]ie»rlncof»oineorw«tner'BBre«toper»»,or»t lent of 
" Die Wilkn™ " Mt. Fryer', tronpe will be formed on 
■ birmder and more eomprebenslie bull ibnn hi* tnmpa 
of 1«« re»r, wd bin list of mrtliU will o( neceMllT be 
Bjocb more nomerout. HIsengiigBinenUllreirtTengare 
Ihe ere«te«t strtnRth pofilbls In tevenl depirtioenu, 

ihily cbuDiie of ooem In ■ *eiieoa'of two weeki. 
ine the onme ID beiwrformed »« the foil nwinj^j 



Me^'" l< 



"Fniwt^'byaoonoil, -DerFrelMhllii" b. W 
Fl.Wlo ■' bcTlMIboven, WiMtner'n ■ Klenil ''(ni 



Trhha. The late Dr. A. W. Ambrta, whoae prom». 

tan deith It eo deeply recr«tt*d, left beblnd him i col- 

lection or>omet,MWdlfferentraD>li»] works, datlnit from 

UialHh,ieib,uul 17lh eentnrlee, nrTmrKld by bim iD 

II acore from lbs original notation. IC l«, perbapi, the 

i«*t oolloctlon In eilitence of old Netherlandlab, lial- 

1. and Oeonan nuiners. lu valoeli, moieoTer,Bi»»t- 

InerMMd byhlatorlnl and blosraphleal noUcu, and 

crltleal i«maTka, eontllluUnKa rich atora of materlala 

report, Herr Wllbelm Weatmayer. of Ihia city. In oon- 
■-'^lon with an art airatenr. outMddlnB aJI oti'.n from 
lad, hM purchiaed the collection from 



pnblis bene: 



itltlo 



a tot 



HKBB THiniiom LaobkiR. the eldest of the well- 
known magical Lacbner family, died, tgtA It, on the 
and May, In Ifunlcb. The other brothen.yrsBa,Ignu, 
iBlTlDDBniaividllallTe. Theodorasttledln tbe Ba- 

TUlan capital ai far back M ins. For many yean ba 
wiaonnnlacat thepuiahcburahof et. Petei ~ 
inbaeqiiently appointed Court OrB-nl'l and CI 
ter at the Theatre Royal. Hli pianoforte ainuigem< 
at Chetard'a JlaclMA la conildered a model. 



iisHbs- 



A BotbI CompoMT, 

Klngeont of hnslneaataketosllaorwof qnear thli 
for the aake of klUInc time, and even rulera not on i 
retired llat now and then itray Into eccentricity a 
slofaToldlng being bnnd, Tbi preeent King 
ariali the obtloaa type of ifali latter claaa, while 
(oraiertheKInf of Haooier— who, being wllhon 
kingdom, may be dncrlbed as aerrlDK on detachetl di 
111 donbtlesa occur to tbe reader aa an exempl 
BotbofthcaesorereignabaTe giten ranch time to n 









another Qerman Prli 
lo wit, the Orand D 
a good while the < 



gt likely to draw much attention 



■ charitably Bapp 



nchy and to hli o 
anf ety delKered of 
" BanU Cbtara." 1 
a, hli confldecc* M 
Bttl, and he, li 



rongtb 

to Che (Tlory of the Brand 

9'a which he haa cbrlitened 

r Appelt.a Belgian writer of 
aa drawn npon one of the moat 
!ry many florid lomancea of HadamB 
r tor a theme. Tbe libretto crolred under 
■tane«a 1> ehlefly remarkable fur being dee- 
lal; afeature palliated bnt not condoned by 
I ot real dramatic power. A cnrloua anom- 



•hotline hrriHi 



a death— and Ihna alwiUitely 
longpfrind tmm helne elthiT 

be Inrldlnoa in mmilon namea—whoro dlaappnininc-e 
lntoa«ifllnnrln(o>nTlhlnce1>etoranyt"nE pi-noil of 
time wonldbehniiail hr the avetase audience aa a iwnl- 
tlTeGodamd: yMlhlataeteananircHy he hHri isjnatl- 
fy the Toral canmnwr in hia ilnirnlar mObO'l ot tempo. 
rwily Rbiiklng off the lendlni piut. But na tuttle, mur- 
der and aqdden death are tbe leading themea, II per'aps 
hut tenda to prwam Iha nnlllea that the >tA|n la en long 
occnpled by ■eorp*'. Aata themiialcllmay lie I>r1efly 
•ummed an aa innoennaa ti> a degree. Somewhat of the 
Bellini order, onlt waahler. It meandera alon« peaceful- 
ly thrnush tbe three Inne acta, the lllila eonga anil duo* 
tripping happily ahont >• lainha or other Innocent creai- 



OrandDnchy nf San-CohiiraOatha, II it reawnaMn to 
aiippoae that dnring tbe life- ot the prpaeni Qnnd Diihe 
" SanM ChUra ■' will he a aundar>)pi»e at Iha Curt 

arandADPfaT.ttallfewlll ha ot brtPf dnritlon. At the 

ths hoarda for an Indednlie period, li had a mn ot pre 
ilaely two nighia: and tha more orltlcni portion i>f ibe 
labile oonatoercil that thia waa almiit twice aa long aa 



&Hr* wan an] 



•ee KInga and auch enjoying ihemvlTea In any harmli<a 

fiaitlme, forweknow what denperatetyatnpld Urn they 
nd.and whatablcaalnK tn them la anythtpg to break 
tha dire monniony; hntwe would eamently anitgeat to 
the Klnga tbat they potararhon their maalral aaplra- 
tlena. There la already qnite a lot of fairly gtod aiaaio 
In the world, ennngh tn aerre a* a itanifard. aoTwa.*,- 
and if KouidbBrompneerafall eren to appmlmate to 

witb the control ot real realma—they only receive aa a 
reward for ihrlr lalHir toe dlatlneUon of being InDgbsd 
tU—nuadilphla BuUtUn. 



Summary of the London Philhanaonlo 
Seaaon, 1877. 






lalol 



folio <■ 



bale been perfonned : DeaerlpHre Piece for oroheitia, 
Tin Law of M« £oe< UlHtim (J. F. Bamett); Orrnnre 
to FarUltta (Siemdala Benoett); a Bong (F. Clay); a 
Dnec (W. Q. Coiini); aTlollnConeertoaad ■ Sonn from 
the oratorio, T^ff<»nvciln>(0. A. Maetanen]; theOv- 
arture, /aJKnurlom, aiidaSDng(A Piil)l*an):'-all Kng- 
llah. .SHufnnnfeOnHfiu AMr (Anber); Yalaa from 
Jflrf »a, and Ode fnim Saga (Oaunod); Romanre from 
jniraoii (Aiabrolee Thomaa); Duo from Jmiplt (HAbiil); 
Hympbony(B, 81l«»); PI anotorte Concerto (Qrleg); Bal- 
tadt tl /Womitw it Omarl, tot violin with orcheetra 
(Tleuitampal; .<h JTor^a (Obarublnl) ; ATia(.tjMUy, Aria 
UomL'natianaUAlgrrllTioltAoiy, Vi.lln Concerto (VI- 
olll); the Paatoral Symphony, Sympbonlcs In Bfiat.C 

minor. Violin Concerto, Overtnrea to Coriaian, Egnumt. 
and Lmnri. and the Umtto, " Tremale, empl ttemate '■ 

Theme by Raydn, and three Zbiltr (Brahma); AIra ftom 
SrmtU aai A^ and Oalatra (Handel)i Air from Qr/« 
(Flaydnl: Elegiac Oirertare (Joachim); lUd (Klengcl); 
8ong(Uanne)! Air from iXniiniA (Mpyerheer): Scoulth 
Symphony, Pianoforte Concerto In G minor. Violin Con- 
certo, Ovennm lo Mrbutnt, Itlci of Flntal, A UltUum- 
mtrHlfhtt Prram, and Ka^ Blat (Uendp)iwhn); ?ym- 

ID U JfoM cf< hgart. Air* trom La CItmmta ill Tilt. It 
Ftmia Maaia, Ideminto. Lt J/om dt Fiaart. Dot Oiotou- 
•<(, and ttccllatlre and Air, "Mia Spctanu ailonlal" 
(Morart); Concerto for Violoncello IRnlT); Sonata for 
Vlollu (ftaal); Orvnd FantaiU for Planofone, in C 
(Acbnberi-re-coinpaeedbyAhMIJait); Incldenial Hu- 
BlcloOoMhe'aFauii.aair Pianoforte Concerto (Sohn. 

" r'"''v'i''i'i"'''"d 



!?K 



ture to the Aldt^tnltt 

w, OverLuree to jnirwiiua, jjtr Frr 
^idiT n/ l/tt Splrlu, JMUiot Aupiatua 
ind Romance from AuryanUi (Weber). 



Vluioucrllo-IIetillauauiauu. Harp Mr.JuhnH 
BlDie-Ur. Olut »»ndaen. The Vmiiiuis war 

f~(llih Wynne^^MlkHa' Boilngbroke. U9t\ I>a>l« 



The Directors tor the year are Heasr* 'Walter Macfai 
ren (honorary treasurer), Fraaeesoo Berger R. B. Je* 
aon,Cb*rle> Bantlcy. C. B. Riepltena. Harold Thomjj 
and John Thomu.— iAukal ITsrU Jult U. 



Sptrial Bfltif". 



DKSCStPTlVB LIRT OF TBK 

i:.A.XEisT t£ XT B I a , 

rBkllak«<l lav nllT*r Blta*a * O*. 



Tooil, witk Ftana ioeeapaalBtit. 
Lyre Fr*ncitl««. A Collection of Favorite 

Frenoh Sons^. ItomnnoeR, &o, Encb SI 

are ai iireeent 3 In deecriiw. Tbe wnr^ls ai« 
crinatul ly renders'! Inin Bngllah by L. C. Elaon. 

No. I. B ni« ground mv Window. 

(N'oiirbUczpM mafeDetro.} O. 3. 
d to E. VEplne. 

•• I-a.a me not with winter'* snow." 
•< Quand i-blvar aera Teua." 
Ko. 2. Wliy atri»e to hide thy Team? 
(Ponrquoi caolier tei pleura fl D6. 
1. d to F. PrageroUe. 

•• They tell a hidden tule," 
•• Lealarmea que I'nmnir." 
No. 3. Mr Little One, ro to Sleep (Ifon 
petit aiiKe. | A. 3 E to F. L'Epim. 

" Night shadea are falling." 
" II eat aept henrea." 

The Time o( Touth. Vocal Duet. O. 8. 

F to F, PjnauU. S 






A drileale and awoei 



A Tccy sweet aereuade that will pleaas any lady. 

laatnmsatRl. 

SprjnK Scliottiaohe. F. S. Brarfjrm, SO 

along menl™ to the emL" "' ' " "™" 

Coiaock Danoe. Alia Oavotte- D minor. 4, 

WUaon. a 
Looka anmetblng llks a Tarentelle. but In of 
tooeheerfnl a character for tlut,-la light, flit- 
ting— gracelBl. 



Already nodc«l aa tor 3 baoda. OrUllant 

AuReToirValae. 8. TTdMeeitfel: 76 

Aflneaet of fine waltiei with Int. and Coda. 

Siegmund'B Love Soiik, Bft. 4. Lanfie. BO 

Beanrifnl Lore Bong truly. Theme frtnn tbe 



^uei-'fieA. 00 



When I think of Thee. (Wenn ich 

deinicednnke.) Ab. S. Lunge, to 

Lange'a )>iecr« are. like the rhlralrona Bay- 
ard, "wlthoDI reproach." Oue can And no taiUI 
with them. 
New Qmnd Tiirklah March. B6. 3. Kmrna. 40 
A brilliant and nri'ffnal manh, m played by 
Ollmora and hIa band. 

Life is a Dream. (Daa Leben eln Tninm.) 

3. Z'kor. AS 

Abridirea, SB 

V^ry bright sort of dream, fi flr,e waltaea 
with fnt. and rioale. 

BOOXH. 
Tbe Gbakmar Scnooi. Choir. IT. 8. Tlfden. M 



far advanced In ranalc forcommonechfhJ hooka, 

Mb*. Van Cott's Praisb Book. 8! 

A very bright book, whi h la lor all dntomiba. 

tlona, altbouih made in the flrat place to bs uted 

succeiBful preacher lahon. Tlie nindc and lbs 

Ths Ambbicas Oi-bb Book- 

JT. O. Pn-ttnit. I.S 





uxml 





ViSXt^ 
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Meanurea 

I have a dainty cap of irlaas : 

It Is not fijaven by a line ; 
Its beauty is itw f raiHenew ; 

A baby hand might crush it fine. 

I {rava a man to drink from it, 
One day, a draoj^ht of water cold ; 

He took it like a woman's hand. 
In reverent, loving, lingering hold. 

He held it up in keen delight, 
Gaaed on its textare rare and fine : 

" Such glass as this," he rapturous ssid, 
" Gives water all the grace of wine." 

Another day, another man 
Sat eating, drinking at my board ; 

Into the dainty, peerless glan 
A peerless wine for him I poured. 

He drank it at a swallow down ; 

With smothered wrath I well-nigh burst ; 
Nor wine nor glass was atight to him. 

So that he quenched his boorish thirst. 

'* Ah, me I " I said, " to him that hath. 
All things on earth their tribute bring ; 

From him thiit hath not, earth takes back, 
And leaves him beggared, though a king." 

•Seriimer'i for JnLy, 



L 



Trandated for Dwighrs Journal of Music. 

From Ferdinand HiUeft " Briefe an 
eine TJngenannta." 

Oh Musical Conductorshif. 

Yes, most honored lady, as a general rule it 
may safely be taken for granted, that to most 
conductors their occupation is a pleasure. In 
however limited a measure, and however tran- 
sitory, it is at any rate the exercise of a power, 
—and what a magical charm there is in the 
possession of even the smallest modicum of 
that I The so-called history of the world is full 
of it, and the fates of the smallest places would 
illustrate it, if it were worth thci pains to in- 
vestigate the facts. I confess that I have nev- 
er felt the charm of what is called power; to 
me there is quite as little satisfaction in har- 
assing others, as there is in being harassed by 
them. In spite of that, my fondness, 'some- 
times passionate fondness, for conducting may 
be ascribed, above all perhaps, to my love for 
music, and more to the effect which this activ- 
ity exercises upon me, than to that which I ex- 
ercise through it upon others. It gives me in 
fact the feeling, which is commonly supposed 
to pervade a fish in the water, — presupposing, 
that what I am obliged to conduct is not dis- 
pleasing to me. It need not be ravishing, to 
give me a pleasant' consciousness of breathing 
quite in my own element, more than I can in 
any other occupation. 

And yet there must be some peculiar self- 
satisfaction in conducting, since we see what a 
sense of importance it gives to people who 
have the most insignificant tasks of that kind 
to perform, and who scarcely understand how 
to perform even these. Observe the musical 
director in the most wretched theatre, in places 
where the music has no other purpose but to 
make a distracting noise; always you see a 



man, from whose every feature, every motion 
beams the satisfaction of occupying a higher 
position, a conspicuous seat. On the contrary, 
to be sure, it is not seldom that we find com- 
petent musicians, in whom you can feel how 
liUuh they are with an occupation which for a 
long time has been imposed upon them, — with 
inadequate means, or in the bringing out of 
works which they regard partly with indiffer- 
ence, partly with disgust. If a conductor is 
to experience that artistic joy, which does not 
consist inmerely being greeted with respect by 
a n amber of men as the Herr Hof -Kapellmeis- 
ter, then he must have at his bidding skilful, 
or at least teachable forces, animated with a 
good will, who subordinate themselves in full 
trust to their leader, — no, who are inspired 
with the same endeavor. For he feels some- 
thing of the joy of creation in being able to 
indicate his intentions and see them compre- 
hended, in building up as it were a beautiful 
structure which he sees in his mind, — sensa- 
tions, which stream through us, while through 
an electric chain we feel them at the same 
time shared by others. Add to this a fascinat- 
ing illusion, to which one yields himself con- 
sciously, yet with a sense of beatitude :~-one 
imagines himself j>2ayin^ the orchestra and pro- 
ducing effects, which after all rest on the tal- 
ent of the executant musicians. 

Nor can it be denied that, besides being in- 
dispensable to the production of a piece, the 
conductor can exert an incalculable influence. 
If his personal character and presence are such 
as to command respect, the musicians will feel 
themselves in honor bound to higher exertion ; 
they will respond to all his hints and wishes, 
will identify themselves with his conception, 
and become mutually united and more intimate- 
ly blended. The secret understanding which 
forms itself, after a long musical life together, 
between the conductor and the individual 
members of an orchestra, is one of the finest 
relations that can be realized among the child- 
ren of men. An inclination of the head, a 
look, one or another way of swinging the 
baton, even an air of passive indifference, 
bring. out nuanee9 in the performance of the in- 
dividual or the mass, which in words would 
require a much longer explanation. The quick- 
ened pulse of the conductor, his growing joy 
in the successful effort, his increasing rapture 
with the beauty of a work, all this communicates 
itself ta the musicians, or springs up simulta- 
neously in them. And then the humor of it is, 
that the bond, which entwines so multifarious 
an assemblage, with the last chord flies apart; 
^ach goes his way and seeks as quickly as 
possible again to reach that which is necessary 
to his most individual existence ; the body that 
was all alive the moment before, is dissolved 
into its atoms. 

Is it difficult to conduct? you ask. My 
honored friend, it is in the higher sense impos- 
sible to one in whom certain qualities are not 



inborn. And by these I mean not those gifts 
which must be lent to every musician, if he is 
to be something more than a mere professional 
man. A man may be a great composer, and 
have all the knowledge and experience, be- 
sides the genial inventive faculty which that 
requires, and yet be as unfit for a conductor, 
as a dancer for a parliamentary orator. Per- 
sonal power and character, self-confidence, en- 
ergy, presence of mind, power of ready adap- 
tation, and the gift of speech are requisite; al- 
so a certain going out of oneself, which I might 
compare to the talent of an actor, and which 
comes in play when one would completely en- 
ter into the musical personality of another; the 
certainty of being able, at the predetermined 
moment, to give oneself up completely to the 
appointed ta8k,~and the physical strength to 
carry it through without exhaustion. A bit of 
the virtuoso nature belongs to the conductor, — 
although there is nothing more detestable than 
your Conduetor-tirtuoM^ — a bit of the field- 
marshall's talent. 

And having all these qualities, a conductor 
will not succeed without a certain dose of luck, 
— without the good fortune to have heard much 
that is beautiful and good, and without that 
other good fortune, of having competent forc- 
es to conduct. Lessing^s celebrated saying: 
that Raphael, even without arms, would still 
have been the greatest painter, is — ^begging 
the great man*s pardon— false. Raphael would 
have carried about with him the latent ^nius 
of a great painter; but not only would it not 
have manifested itself, it would not have been 
complete, since the painter*s hand belongs to 
the painter's genius. And without sufficient 
forces the most gifted conductor can accom- 
plish nothing that can satisfy himself and do 
full justice to his talent. 

Sehnmann on Mendalaiohn't Fiano Fn- 
Indes and Fugae% Op. S5.* 

^Vtom Mutte and MuticlaM, etc.. by Bobbbt Sohu- 
m£n]i. Traaslated by Fakitt Ratmobd Kittbb. 

A hot-headed fellow (now in Paris) has da- 
fined the meaning of '* Fugue '* tb be ** a com- 
position in which one voice rushes out before 
the other {fuga afugere\ and the listener first 
of all; ** on which account he always began to 
talk loud, a^d often to scold, at concerts, 
whenever he met with a fugue. Reallv he did 
not understand anything about it, and resem- 
bled the fox in the fable-«.s., he could not write 
one himself, however much he secretly wished 
to do so. Those who can— finished students of 
music, cantors and others — describe it quite 
differently. According to these, Beethoven 
never did or could write fugues; even Bach has 
taken liberties with them, at which we must 
shrug our shoulders ; Marpuig is the only guide ; 
and so on. Others, again, think otherwise; 
I, for instance, who can luxuriate for hours' in 
Bach's, Handel's, and Beethoven's fugues ; and 
I had thought that only poor, watery, insipid, 
patchwork things in comparison could be writ- 
ten to-day, until these by Mendelssohn dissi- 
pated such ideas. 

Those with whom the pattern fugue is a hob- 
byhorse, deceive themselves greatly when they 
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fancy they have carried out any of the fine o\<\ 
artificialities, the imitationcs per augmentation' 
em dupllcem^ triplicem, etc., or cancricantes motn 
eontrario, etc., — as also do the Romantic de- 
serters, who hope to f!ndan undreaint-of Ph(c- 
nix in them arising from the ashes of the old 
form. Had they a sense for sound, natural 
music, they might succeed tolerably, thoujjh I 
would not adjudge them blind praise, for I 
know that Bach wrotp, poetized, quite differ- 
ent fugues. But were he to arise from the 
grave now, he would — first, perhaps, laying 
about him right and left in regard to the gen- 
eral condition of musical matters — certainly re- 
joice that a few, at least, still gather flowers 
from the field where he planted such giant- 
armed oaks. In a word, these fugues have a 
Sebastian-like air, and might really deceive a 
sharp-sighted reviewer, were it not for the mel- 
ody, the finer flow which savors of modern 
times, and here and there those little touches 
peculiar to Mendelssohn, which betray him 
among a hundred other composers. 

Whether reviewers find this out or not, it is 
certain that the composer did not write them 
for pastime, Lut rather to call the attention of 
pianoforte-players to this masterly old form 
once more, and to accustom them to it again; 
while he has chosen the right way to succeed 
in this, by avoiding all useless imitations and 
small artificialities, allowing the melody of the 
cantilena to predoniinate, and holding fast to 
the Bach fonn. Whether the latter, however, 
might not be advantageously transformed witii- 
out. losing the tnie fugue character, is a ques- 
tion which many will endeavor to answer. 
Beethoven shook at that foundation ; but he 
was too largely occupied elsewhere, too busily 
occupied on high. buiUUug the cupolas of so 
many other cathedrals, to find time for laying 
the new foundations of a new fugue form. 
Reicha also made an effort, but hisi creative 
powers lagged far behind his good will; yet 
his often peculiar ideas are not to be over- 
looked. However, the best fugue will always 
be that which the public takes for — a Strauss 
waltz; in other words, where the artistic root- 
work, like that of a flower, is so beautifully 
concealed that we only perceive the flowers. I 
knew a by no means contemptible connoisseur 
of music who mistook a Bach fugue for a Cho- 
pin 6tude — to the honor of both; and many 
young girls might fancy the second part of a 
Mendelssohn fugue to be a song without words 
(the entrance of the parts at the beginning 
would puzzle them) ; while the grace and soft- 
ness of their forms will cause their dreaded 
name and ceremonious dwelling-place to be 
forgotten. In short, these are not fugues 
worked out with the head alone, according to a 
receipt, but pieces of music sprung from the 
mind, and carried out in poet fashion. 

But as the fugue is the organ of cheerfulness 
and gaiety, as well as of dignity, the collec- 
tion contains many of that short, fiery kind, 
such as Bach has thrown off in abundance with 
his own master-hand. Every one will find 
them out; but these especially betray the pol- 
ished, intellectual urtist, who plays with fet- 
ters as thougli they were garlands of flowers. 
To mention the preludes; munj of these, like 
many of Baches, do not seem to have been 
originally connected with the fugues, but rath- 
er appended subsequently to these. Most 
players will prefer them to the fugues, as, ev- 
en when played separately, their effect is com- 
plete; the very first charms at once, from be- 
ginning to end. Players may And out what 
the others arc like for themselves. The work 
is valuable in itself, and would be found so 
without the surety of the composer^s name. 

Jb.\J9QUIRIT. 

» <#»< 

Musical Stnpe&ction. 

[From *the New York Times.] 

More time and money are wasted in this country 
in teficliing girls music than in teaching boys Lat- 
in and Grci k ; and that is saying a groat deal. Mu- 
sic has lung been a part of every Amoricnn girl's 



education, whothcr sbe \\ns shown any aptitude or 
ta8te for it or not. It hits srrown into routine; it 
nnxnt ho taiiecht because it has been tauarht; it is 
fashionable, and therefore the proper thinff. As a 
people we are not musical in the sense in which the 
ItHliun^, Germans or Frencli are musical. Most (»f 
us love it, of course — even thouafh we be destitute 
of sense of tiine or tunc — hut capacity t-o tmderstand 
it scientifically, or to execute it. is denied to the 
many. One might think, however, from the ardor 
and uniformity with which it i« cultivated that the 
nation is as musically mad as Richard Warner or 
Ludwii; of Bavaria. It may he mad, but not in the 
same wav exartly : for there is a sort of madness in 
a (general and persistent effort to instruct all young 
womanhood in what onl)* a small part of 3'oung wom- 
anhood ia able to learn. 

To be a vtry ordinary mnsician — to sinar a little 
or play a little on this or that instrument — is not 
much satisfaction, especially when one acquires mu- 
sic as an accomplishment, with the intent and ex- 
pectation of display. If one take lessons and j^ain a 
moderate de};reo of proficiency, havinsr no other 
thotifrht or hope than to contribute to one's own 
amnsenient or enjoyment, or that of one's immcdi ite 
friends, the object is amiable and laudable : and it 
evinces, moreover, an earnest and modest love of 
music for Its proper sake. But this is not the aim 
of most of onr music-teachin£r ; they are tan<jcht be- 
lievin!^ that they shall shine in their art and awak- 
en the envy of their less expert associaU^s. With 
them it is ironerally an ambition, and, unfortunate- 
ly, an ambition without talent. They rarely, if ev- 
er, suspect iheir incapacity : they have all the con- 
fidence of that ijfnorance which cannot see how far 
it falls short, measuring; the attainable by their own 
Hrnittitions. Alwaj's ready to show off. they per:ic- 
cute patience or politeness and t^M'tiire the ear, 
while they imaspne they are winninff laurels that 
are socially imperishable. Who has not S'>nie time 
endured such martyrdom from these gifted sLupidi- 
tie«? 

The ambition of many American women \9 menh- 
nreless: the smaller their capacity the hijjher it 
Hoar««. They are carried away by a dfsire to be 
profoMsidnal and grandly profes>i«mal ; they desiifn 
to he prime d<>nne, and will be satisfied with noth- 
ing less. PerMiaded by their vanity that they have 
the powers of Malibran, Grisi. or Parepa, they look 
confidently forward to stupendous triumphs on the 
lyric stajre. They spend years and thousands of 
dollars of their own. or of their too enthusiastic and 
credulous friends — usually the latter — in fitting: 
themselves for the opera-honse. They ko abroad to 
Leipzig;. Milan, or Paris, and get all that study and 
instruction can e^ive them. Glowing letters, pri- 
vate and journalistic, are written home from time 
to time. chroniclinfT their progress, and predicting 
their future triumphs. By and by the eagerly 
anticipated dSbut is made at Wtirzburf: or Forii, or 
B^san^on, an J is heralded far and wide as a prodig- 
ious and dazzling success. The predestined prima 
donna returns to her native shores, and paragraphs 
appear in the society columns and in the weeklies, 
fellclta'ing the public upon the musical treat that 
is in store for all capable of appreciation. She man- 
aiE^es, through her friends, to undertake Jlosina or 
Amina at one of the theatres, and several very kind- 
ly notices in the press reveal her poverty of per- 
formance by tr^'ing to hide it in courteous phrase. 
She afterwards sings at two or three concert.s,and her 
cliqne of admirers sounds her praises loud and lone. 
Then the great artist sinks out of sight, and it is 
presently discovered that she Is a salaried singer in 
a fashionable church, and she never rises any high- 
er. How many American artists, for whom every- 
thing has been claimedp have had jnst such an expe- 
rience ? How many more will have it? 

The most general and profitless form of musical 
education in the Republic concerns the piano. The 
American girl who cannot play on the piano, how- 
ever badly, is thought to have been inadequately 
educated. It is of small consequence that she should 
play with feeling, sympathy or understanding, pro- 
vided she can master the mechanical part. Hun- 
dreds of young ladies, who are pronounced accom- 
ftlished performers by partial critics, are so. abso- 
utely wooden in their method that one might 
think that machines could be invented to -do quite 
as well. They are correct frequently ; they strike 
the notes clearly and exactly ; but beyond that they 
have no comprehension. Melody, soul, suggestion, 
warmth, interpretation, sensibility, have no meaning 
to them ; they never ^uess that these are the essence 
of all music, that without these music is misnamed. 
Such forced pianista. if they would wisely employ 
the time they waste, might learn to do other things 



creditably for which they are fitted. But they 
must neg^lect what they might accomplish for what 
they never can accompU-«h. Mental culture, social 
praces. nj«thetic «tudica, even ordinary branches of 
education must be nesrlectcd, that they may have 
ample leisure to thrum the keys of a fifteen-hundred- 
dollar instrument. They may not talk well ; they 
may not be able to write a tolerable lett-er ; they 
may not be acquainted with the common fact^ of 
history. But then you should hear them play ! 
After hearintj them once, you- think you shouldn't, 
and you take measures never to be so entrapped 
again. 

Whether you be bored listenins: to the young la- 
dies' music or not, you are annoyed by l>eing talked 
to about it in setison and out of season. If you vis- 
it their parents' hou«»e, you are entertained with an 
account of the number of hours thev practice ; with 
what Prof. Weissinchstein has '•aid of their execu- 
tion ; with the indi'*pensablpness of their continued 
studios, etc. You are made to believe them pro<1i- 
jfiea; and yet the moment the}' are married their 
musical enthusiasm eva]iorat-es. Mnrriaofe is bene- 
ficial sometimes in unexpected ways. The piano ia 
a deliarhtful instrument ; music is a royal princess 
of art : but isn't It nearly time that we should learn 
whether our youns: hulies have any vocation for 
music before we drive them throuifh years of fruit- 
less instruction and wasted opportunity ? 
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The Coming Season in Hew York. 

(Prom the Music Trade Review.) 

The month of Au«^st has come, and as it can be 
considered the 1a.st month of the hot summer term, 
manasrers of opera and concert put their final touch- 
es t^> their arranufemeuts for the musical season, 
1877-78. Every one of the manasrers has his i Jeas. 
views and proji«cts, and accordinj^ly makes his own 
preparation -1 as he deems bcHt, or at least m^nit ad- 
vantacfeous for business purposes. The last two 
seasons Were so poor, had to record so many failures, 
that we ari» really wondi-rinff at the plnck our enire- 
prcn^urn show in making their plans for the coming 
season. There is as yet nothing definite as to the 
details of any of the enterprises; only the outlines 
are {dven, and Fourteenth street is daily brooding 
over new rumors and reports. We only g^ve our 
readers the sketehes of the managerial plans for the 
next season, and even these under a certain reserve. 
Managers migut change their plans at any moment, 
and we do not like being held responsible for things 
beyond our control. Manager J. C. Fryer, the 
Wagner champion par excellence, intends opening a 
season of German opera in New York, and taking 
his troupe through the United States. We hardly 
believe that his repertoire will consist of Richard 
Wagner only ; at least prudence ought to advise a 
cosmopolitan oariety. His prima donna will be 
Mme. Pappenheim, nis first tenor Charles Adams. 
Mme. Pappenheim ia known, and Charles Adams is 
an artist of high rank, who will make a success, 
provided his voice, which never was one of the 
ringing, metallic, has held out. Adams san^ at the 
Vienna Hofopor more than ten years, and has a 
versatility of parts which is really wonderful — 
"Masaniello," "Don OtUvio." "Lohengrin." "Ri- 
enzi." He aings everything, and proves in every 
character the conscientious artist. The rest of Mr. 
Fryer's company includes the tenors Fritsch and, 
unfortunately, Werrenrath ; Blum as baritone ; 
Wieprand, a gentleman who sang here some ten 
years ago, with Richard Mulder, as bass; Clara 
Keinmanii, formerly at the opera in Schwerin; 
Mile, Treinel, and another lady singer whose name 
we could not find out. The company is a decided 
improvement compared with Mr. Fryer's troupe of 
the Wagner festival, and we should feel gratified, 
for the sake of the engaged artists, if the season 
would meet with a success. We bear that Mr. Fry- 
er first intende(| bringing over -here a musical di- 
rector from Germany, but has abandoned this idea. 
He did right; a conductor from the Fatherland 
would have been a drawback for bis enterprise. 
There are many valuable conductors on the other 
side ; but the work of a conductor in this country is 
so peculiarly shaped, the manner of mounting an 
opera so entirely different from what is, or, better, 
how it is done in Europe, that it is an established 
fact that even inferior musicians, who have lived in 
America for years, are for an operatic season in the 
United States more useful conductors than Euro- 

f>ean celubritiea. When Hess opened his first Kel- 
ogg season of English Opera, he engaged a con- 
ductor in- England, a very clever mnsician ; after 
four weeks he was obliged to discharge him, and so- 
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cept the Pervicps of Frnnk Jl^wson, a «olf-mndo ninn 
of very limittid ftbilUy, but navoir fair^. We conld 
not learn the nnme of the condiiotor Mr. Fryer 
wants to hire r»r his operAtic enterprise; we ordy 
know that the penson is to b« open'»d at tlie New 
York Academv of Music on October 1st, with Way:- 
ner*8 " Rifcnf.i.*" 

Max Strakosch xs thi<i aeason the prot^pt/»r of 
home talent. He opens in September in San Fran- 
cisco with concerts, and after a stay of six week* in 
California forms an opera company (Enjjlish and 
Italian), headed by Clara Louise Kellojjif and Annie 
Lnuiro Cary. Amonp the artista of his troupe are 
Mr, Tom Karl, Sipnor Verdi, or Mr. Green, a young 
baritone, who is very favorably reported, and Mr. 
Graf, a tenor, who left this country a few yearn a'jfo, 
with the intention of following the operatic career 
in Germany, Three years ago Mr. Graf could 
neither aing nor walk. We suppose he learned 
walking soon enough in a country where nearly ev- 
erybody is, hsR been, or will be a soldier ; how far 
his vocal abilities have been developed in Mnyence 
or Cologne, where the American tenor was active, 
we shall hear when, in December, Mr. Strakosch 
will produce his troupe in Now York, as it is said, 
not in the Academy of Mu.«ic. 

Hess, the former manager of Mile. Kellogg, made 
up a somewhat cheap Enclish opera company. His 
sUr i« a certain Misa Melville, whom he fi»nnd in 
California; Mr. and Mrs Seguin, and Mr. Castle, 
form the stock, and the manager has gone to En- 
rope, with the view of completing his enxemhU. We 
do not know whether or not the city of New York 
will be honored by Mr. Hess's troupe, but it would 
be a pity if we had to renounce the pleasure of list- 
ening to the genial strains of Operti's " Daniel 
Druce." Operti made a bold step forward — from 
Josb Hart's Varieties in Central Park Garden to the 
conductorship of Mr. Hess's opera company ; the 
question will arise which he was best suited for. 

There is some talk here about a real Italian Op- 
er* Company, which is to play during four weeks m 
the fall under the management of the Parisian Verg- 
er. This gentleman has engaged Mme. Volpini and a 
strong company for Havana, and is not unwilling 
to give a series of performance* In New York on 
his way South. 

We should not wonder if Mile. Sasse, the origi- 
nal " Africaine," belongs to the same company ; we 
read in French papers that she has accepted an en- 
gagement for America, ai.d we hardly know any- 
body but Verger who could have made her such an 
offer. We do not know far the negotiations between 
Mr. Verger and the stockholders of our Academy 
are completed, but we hope that they will end sat- 
isfactorily for Verger, and especially for our pub 
lie ; it would be very acceptaole for our music-lov- 
ing people to have some performances of a really 
goocT Italian troupe, something which has not exist- 
ed for the last two years in New York. 

Maurice Strakosch is said to have offered Marie 
Rose an engagement for America, but that does not 
prove' anything. Strakosch would offer engage- 
ments to any singer in the world. Thursby, Row, 
Patti, and, who knows, how many more I Tharsby 
dreams of her hundred thousand dollars Strakosch 
promised to pay her. Marie Roxe preferred an en- 
gagement m Europe, and Adnlina Patti — well, we 
don't know about her yet. Most assuredly, while 
we are writing these lines, Maurice Strakosch sits 
in the boudoir of his 8{st«r-in-law, and uses all the 
eloquence of his sweet phrafes, which might per- 
suade her to cross the ocean. We expect her arri- 
val on our shores at a much earlier date than that 
of Richard Wagner, who is said to be negotiating 
with Bernhard Ullman about a professional trip to 
America. Some weeks ago a telegram from St. 
Louis ran through the papers of the Union, that 
Wagoer had declared to his friend, Profest«or Ber- 
nays, in Munich, his intention of visiting our coun- 
try prefensionally. This telegram was mannfact^ 
ured by a nephew of the Munich professor, and the 
latter oeclares. suddenly, in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Fryer, that Wagner never had spoken to him abont 
such an idea, and he only occasionally mentioned, 
when his nephew lately visited Enrope, t^ him the 
possibility of such an undertaking. The nephew 
took this possibility as a fact, and humbugsred the 
entire press of the country. We do not believe in 
Wagner ever coming to America, and, mo**e than 
that, we cannot conceive the advantages of the great 
operatic reformer's stay with us. His works have 
found a home in our country, and the man himself 
should better stay away. As long an Wagner 
speaks to us through his ideas, we adorcfl!] him ; the 
man cannot command sympathy. Besides, Wagner 



is loo old, and the failnrs he mnde as conductor In 
London niiirht be en^ily repealed here. TWe onthn- 
sinsts. of course, will say we are wronir. but parti- 
sans fire always blind, and lose their mental eqni- 
librinm. Whnt ruined lUns von Bulow in this 
Cfuintry ? That he showed too nim^h of the mou, 
instead of being satisfiei! with his artistic successes. 
After all, Ullman did not yet bring WaGrner. nnd 
Maurice Strakosch has not yet engaged Pat.i. Bnt 
the Monday PopuUr Concerts in Sti>inw»\v flail will 
be under Maurice's management. What these Mon- 
day Popular Concerts will nmfiunt t:> is not decid- 
edly clear to our underetandin*;. All we can mnke 
out. is, that they will take placn on Mondays; the 
" Concert! " snd the " Popularity ** are somnivhat 
misty yet. If they are made aft-er the pattern of 
the corresponding London enterprise in St. James* 
Hall, Strakosch wonld do well in securing for the 
strinsr-rpinrlet the services of Joachim, Wilhelmj. 
Mme. Nernda. and other violinists of fame. 

Theodore Thomas will appear this winter for the 
first time as conductor of the Philharmonic Society, 
and at the same time continue his own Symphony 
Concerts in Steinway Hnll. We ^mtdl evil in this 
dnali^tic activity, and should be too •rlad if we, at 
the end of next'eeason, could record our mistake. 
Dr. Dnmrosch, the ex-conductor of the Philharmon- 
ic bsnd, entertains the idea of organizing a new or- 
chestra, and it wtmid be highly int^'resting if New 
York suddenly coidd boast of three larire orchestral 
societies. The Oratorio Society will be the eheval 
df bataifle of Dr. Dnmrosch, and we have no drjubt 
that this comparatively young organization will 
tnrn out next winter in full force. 

The Choral Union, German Liederkranz, Arion, 
some glee-clubs, will appear before the public in 
some concerts, and of the numerous concerts of in- 
strumentalists and vocalists in Steinway Hall, 
Chickering Hall, and other minor concert-rooms, it 
is too soon to speak now. They will come each 
and every one of them, and will play and sing be- 
fore half-filled and empty houses, and will feel 
f>ride in having appeared biBfore the New York pub- 
ic with the satisfaction of having lost a couple of 
hundred dollars. Those things happen every sea- 
son, and the next one will not be lacking in them. 
Those concerts depend on personal friends; the 
public at large wants to have nothing to do with 
them, and even considers the offer of complimenta- 
ry ticketa for those entertainments (?) an insult. 
Nevertheless the names of the " distinguished ar- 
tists " appear on posters, in newspapers, and pro- 
grammes, nnd Vanity is satisfied. 
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A. It ts rtl fflcnlt to make this apparent to the «n*n*tia- 
te.'l. But I claim eenorallv for his muFic— it is difficult 
to avoid the expression, ihouirh 1 am awr^re wo attach 
vorv rliffcront ifleas to the word— an epic pranrtenr of 
Intention, with a svmlwlizlnp at once ot sense by sounri, 
and an nplifrlnt: of sound atiove sense, oomUtnecl with a 
snhtletv, varfctv. and color of Instrumentation, which 
elves a new value to theorchcsrralinten»retation of pas- 
sion and poetry, and throws new tone-lighto on man, 
mind, and nature. 

Q. Will yon kindly attempt to make your roeanins a 
little plainer? 

A, I fear I can hardly expect yon to nndemtand me. 
The subject belonfrs t*» the r*omaln of thchlcrher sssthet- 
Ic, and requires special cultivation of abstract anbjeo- 
tlvitv. As such subjectlvitv becomes the faiihion. I have 
no doubt the faculties requisite for its application will 
be developed. I And this to be usually the case. 

Q. Prob.ably I need hanlly ask if you admire the music 
of earlier operatic composers. 

A. t do not. The German tone-poets, as Mozart. We- 
ber Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, may have had occa- 
sional glimpses of the higher rejrlons of tone-art; but 
the Italians are hopelessly condemned to wallow In the 
mud of sustained melody, and the fetters of fixed form. 
The French are still further below contempt. 

Q. Do von admit within vonr pale Bishop, Balfe, 
Wallace, or, In fact, any Eugllah composer ? 

A. Certainly not. They are essentially defective froni 
the stand-point of the hlRher t*me-art— mere writers of 
tnnes, contented wnllowers In the melodic bathos. 



Mr. Fanch*8 Select Committeeik 

No. V. — Om Music— ok tub Presbnt, and of the 
Future. Mrs. IIazt Higufalutkr examined. 

Q. I understand 3'on are passionately devoted to mn* 
sic? 

A. For many years I have made the tone-art my epic- 
ialiU. 

Q. What do you mean by the " tone-art? " 

A. I mean what you would scarcely, T fear, understand, 
as music. I mean the form that music now takes to the 
blirher, and. If I mav be allowed to say so, the more Teu- 
tonic order of Intelfifrences. 

Q. Do you yourself belong to this order? 

A. T am I'eu tonic, thonffh of the English or lower 
branch of that great world-family. 

Q, Mav I take it that yon have for many years devot- 
ed yourself to music? 

A. I prefer the phrase " tone-art." 

Q. Have your studies and practice been in the vocal 
or instrumental branches of music? 

A. In neither. 

Q. Is there any other? 

A. Tea; the most Important— the »sthetio and appre- 
ciative. I conceive It to be my mission to prepare the 
way for the tone-art of the Future. 

Q, Will you define the tone-art of the Future ? 

A . It defies definition. I should descrllte it aa a nilj^hty 
system of spiritual alSronautlcs, meant to lift up the »«onl 
to the sublime rejfions of supersensoous harmony, above 
the gross and earthly restraint* of received form In 
composltioni and the vulgar attractions of sustained 
melody. , 

Q. I am afraid I must ask yon to explain yonr an- 
swer? 

A. I decline explanation. I am attempting to give 
you an Idea of the musical eundpolnt of the higher ass- 
thetto school of tone-art. 

Q, In whom do you find this embodied? 

A Wagner is the present embodiment of the tone-art 
of the Future. Amongst past composers 1 have no doubt 
I should class Oluck very high, if I knew his music. I 
also rank Berlios and Llnai amongst those who, In the 
morning twilight of tone-art, anticipated its noonday 
brightness. 

Q. Whatdoj'ou especially a'Jmlre In the music of 
Wajpier? 
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Q. What do you mean by the '* melodic bathos ? 

A. Tho reirlon of recurrent rhvthmlcal form, delijrht- 
f ul to the vulvar ear, ere It is cultivated to perception of 
the higlier tone-arL 

Q. Yon have said you conceive It to be your mission 
to prepare the way for themn«lc— I beu your pardon— 
the ton«f-art of the Future. How is this to be effected? 

A. By carrying musical fa*hlon a stace higher than 
even the most serious musical matinitt do at present. 

Q, What Is a musical fnatin^ t 

A. In the popular sense, an asicmblaire of people of 
the most various tastej In a crowded drawlnfr-rootn on a 
hot afternoon In the height or the seamn to listen to am- 
ateur musical talent. 

Q. Takinir place in the afternoon, why are these as- 
semblies called " maUnUt t " 

A. Everything is called a " moHnie " that takes place 
before dinner. 

Q. What Is the entertainment usually provided at 
these "nuKla^c/" 

A. At my own, and those of the school of hifsher »s- 
tlietle to which I belong, all but the higher elementa of 
tone-art— the Wagnerian rh*erioirt—\% rigidly exclud- 
ed. In other houses, even of hii^h pretensions to musi- 
cal culture, the staple is what Is called '«cla8eical mu- 
sic. " If there Is a dauf^hter of the house having preten- 
sions to a voice, an occasional operatic solo, or a sons by 
one of the fashionable English composers— as Sullivan 
or Molloy— must of course be introduced for her. 

Q. Win yon oblige me by defining *' classical mu- 
sic?" 

A, I would rather leave that to those who still believe 
In It. It IncludeSjI should say, the works of Bach, Beet- 
thoven, Mosart, weber, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Schumann, and some modem composers— in particular. 
Raff and Brahms. But this, I should explain, la far 
above the standard of these maUnUa. At a large num- 
ber the lower forms of Italian operatic music are alone 
Indulged in ; while some even descend to the d^rada^ 
tion of French cperor^Hmffe compositions. 

O, How Is the muslo usually Interpreted at these mat- 
inlet , whether of the higher or lower order? 

A. By an amateur gnartette band, if one can be got 
together, wilh, or without the Instrumenul aid of pro- 
fessionals. The vocal element is, as a rule, also amateur. 
Besides the daughters of the house, and any of their 
friends not likely to Interfere with the snccess of the per- 
formances. It la of importance to secure, for these occa- 
sions, the fashionable amateur tenor (who Is said to be 
thinking of adopting the opera aa a profeeston), the pop- 
ular baritone (who sings Bantley's songs), or, in some 
cases of a still lower order of taste, the comic gentle- 
man (who is thought as good as Comey Grain). I know 
such things are done— from report. I never attend any 
of these so-called '* musical " entertainments myself. 

Q, Are such moMa^ mutioofM largely attended? 

A, Very largely Indeed, I am sorry to say, if I may 
trust report ; but the music of the Future Is rapidly ov- 
ertaking that of the Preaent. My own JBsthetic Zn- 
kunft's-muaik-momlngs, for Instance, which appeal on- 
ly to the higher order of musical appreciation, and are 
very largely and even fashlonablv attended, are con- 
fined, aa I have said, to selections from Wagner. 

Q. Is this as yet equally fashionable with the so-called 
classical music? 

A. Not yet, perhaps, but it Is rapidly becoming so. 
Tlie tide has set In the right— or Wagnerian— direction. 
And " set of the tide '* is everything In a maritime coun- 
try like England. 

[ Tk* wUnfM (who had UHened to the queeltona iArouffh an 
tar-trump^) here wUhdrewJ] 



Richard Wagner't Toilet at Home.—! 
Letters to a DrenmiaJLer.* 

The piquant feuilleton concerning Richard Wajr- 
ner, wliicii I ibformed you would shortly appear, 
was published on Saturday in the JVctw freie rremte. 
Spitzor, the well-known author of the "Wiener Spa- 
tierpange, had thoroughly worked out the materials 
at hts command, and not let slip so favorable an op. 

*Fmm the Berlin Echo, (translated id the London 
Hueical World.) 
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portunfty for di^playincr, under Bi^nsral fire, Wa£p. 
ner's character from a perfoctly new point of view. 
In the preface to some articles which lie entitles 
Centuren, and which, by the way, are atter failures, 
Waflfner says : " But my object in this collection is 
scroetbinfr more serious than to write books ; I am 
desirous of renderini^ an account of m3'se1f to my 
friends, so that they may be enlisrhtened with re- 
gard to much that is difBcnIt to be understood in 
me." Spitzer desires to assist the composer in car- 
rying out the above notion, and. perhaps, the fact 
of some one else besides himself devoting his ener- 
gies to the tasV, which the composer considers so 
exceedingly serious of contributing to our enUcrht- 
enment respecting him. may get over the objection- 
able circnrostance of the public's seeinsr the compo- 
ser only in the light in which he considers it advis- 
able to be seen. Painters and sculptors have ideal- 
ised sway from his head all the mean and ugly 
traits which force themselves upon the spectator at 
the first glance ; his partisans, too, have surround- 
ed Wagner, the man. with a nimbus, which encir- 
cles him with a brilliancy rendering him nnrecog- 
nisable ; and thongh anyone who ean read may dis- 
ooTer bis real character in his writinjrs. the master 
has protected the prodncts of his mind, as Wotan 
protects his daughter, the Walkyre, with a " flick- 
ering gtow" of wearisoroeness, verbal inflation, and 
obscareness of thought, against the reader " dcr 
fired) ea wagte, dem freislichen Felsen su nahen." 

Wagner, in pink satin drawers, white satin jack- 
et, richly padded pink satin dressing-gown, with a 
satin sash, five ens )ong I Who would have be- 
lieved it nossible f— Spitser Ukes his " materials " 
from 9 collection of sixteen letters written by Wag- 
ner. He calls his arUcle ** Letters from Richard 
Wagner to a Dressmaker.** Nothing can be happi- 
er than the motto which heads the article, " Wie 
gleicht er dem Weibe I ** f ( WalkUrt, Act I., Bund- 
ing). Spitser says, "In a catalogue lately pub- 
lished by a dealer in autographs of a highly inter- 
esting ooileetioa of originol mnsieal manuscripts, I 
found offered, for sale, sixteen letters ' of a peculiar 
nature' written by IRichard Wagner in the years 
1865-1 868.** I am in a position to supplement what 
Spitaer tells na. The well-known composer, K., in 
Vienna, a sealons collector of and dealer in many 
things, especially eoins and musical mannscripts, 
came into possession, heaven knows how, of these 
sixteen letters from Wagner, to which were added 
three or four letters of similar purport from the pen 
of Mdme. Kosima. In his catalogue, which was 
distributed a fortnight since, and comprised manu 
scripts of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, etc., 
the foHowing notice appeared towards the end: 
" WagneTf lUehard,' 16 Letters, mostly from Lucerne 
in Switzerland, with some from Munich and its en- 
yiroDS, dating from the years 1865-1868, and one of 
the year 1864, from Penzing (near Vienna)— all 
theee letters are of a peculiar nature — with 9 inter- 
esting documents extra, relating to them." ** The 
somewhat high price demanded for these letters," as 
Spitzer tells us further on : " slightly dimiaished 
my wish to purchase them, though it greatly in- 
creased my curiosity, and, as the latter was luckily 
shared by the editor of the Neue freie Pntte, I was 
soon enabled to buy the letters and publish them 
for the amnsement of the nmnerous readers of the 
paper." This piece of information, also, I can am- 
plify. The letters were purchased by a private per- 
son for 100 florins, and passed from him into the 
hands of Herr Spitaer ; unless, as is more probable, 
they were bought lor Herr Spitzer at firat. 

But 1 will no longer keep your readers in igno- 
rance as to the contents of the letters, and yoq may 
as well have two or three printed. Alt the others 
turn on the same subject, and mostly contain fresh 
orders. 

Dear Miss Bertluw— T am sorry to say that I cannot let 
you have anytbtne this week, for matters are not fcoinfc 
on at all as I coald wish, and I shall have pmbably to lie 
up and stirrlnc to look after roy aflklrs In other places 
myself. But do not be under any anprehensfon. Be- 
lieve me that I am most desirons or foiiy satisfying and 
recompensliifc you. tlie very instant It is uosslble, for 
your patience. On this you may rely. Respectfully 
your ol)edlent 

RlOHABD WagHXB. 

Fitnaing, Ztmd March, 1864. 

This was succeeded soon afterwards by the follow- 
ing from Stamberg : — 

When I saw poo last May in Viennv. you expressed a 
wish to receive further orders i tob 



I feel myself still under obh^ .... .o you; further- 
more, you are acquainted with ibe uiu<lels which I use 
for my house cloth«s, etc.. and It Is difflcult to find here 
a good stock of materials from which to choose; liesldes 

t *'How like the, woman !" 



I prefer havina «orae one to supply me. If, therefore, 
yon like to fnmlsh me permanently for the future with 
whit I want. I am contented ; only I nhould desire both 
for this, ss well as for all yon may lay out, as the letter 
cannot be calculated In aclvance, an annnal account, 
which I should always settle at the end of the year. If 

Sou can comply with roy wishes. I would at once let yon 
ave some orders. In this case, 1 should feel much 
obliged by yonr fdvlnff me the Information I require 
about the following things :— 

I. Can you obtain at 8zontar*s a good heavy satin, of 
the ll£ht brown color I enclose? 

3. Likewise of the dark pink ? 

8. Can a fsood quality of the enclosed light pink be 
had for from 4 to 6 florins? 

4. The same for the blue, only I should like It lighter; 
by no means darker. 

. 6. Has Szontas: a sufflclent stock of the new red oc 
crimson colored heavy satin, with which you lined my 
white dressing; gown (with the flowered pattern?) 

6. Have you still anv of tho dark yellow, of which we 
made the curulns for the little tables? 

Please let me have proper patterns, in small piece*, of 
these 6 colom and fabrics and. at the same time, be kind 
enoni^h to Inform me whether yon can entertain my pro- 
posal. I should like you to do so, l>ecause such a plan is 
the most convenient for me, and Its adoption would en- 
able me to give you eonstant employment. 

T trust you have still the patterns for the cut of my 
dothes. 

In expectation of your answer, I remain respectfully 
yonr o1>edient 

RiOHABO WA02IKB. 

For the prtitni : Stamberg near JfamleA. 

P.A.— Do not confound No. 2. the dark pink, wif h the 
old violet pink, which is not what I mean, but real pink, 
only very dark and flery. 

Passing over intermediate orders for satin trow- 
sers, satin jackets, satin coverlets, and so on, we 
come to the following : — 

Dear Miss Bertha.— Tell me exactly how much money I 
should have to send, for you to make a dressinit ffown 
according: to the accompanyini? directions? Tlie color 
mnst be pink, like one of the accompanyiufc patterns, 
which I have marked 1 and 9, so that you may calculate 
the prices of tioth, for I suspect tbev are not the same. 
That marked No. 2 is somewhat stiff and sllfcht In the 
bank— probably of Austrian manufacture— but the color 

R leases me. So— an ezact estimate. Of the blue, I se- 
MSt some of the aoeompanyini; patterns which I return. 
1 hope It is not too dear: I require 18 ells. In ca«e the 
money intended for the fresh purchases is not sufflclent. 
I now forward 2S thalers more, which you will be kind 
enough to put down to my aoconnt. Send me with the 
bine satin at least 10 florins' worth more of the very nar- 
row blond, which was forgotten^ for shirt trimming, y<m 
know, about an inch wide. 

Mad. von BUlow wants her bill for the poi^foHo. and 
will settle It immediately. So— how much would the 
dressinor-R^wn, of which I enclose a speeiflcation, cost 
me? Best greetingB. Yonr obedient 

BlOHAXD Waokbs. 

iMeertUt'tke let February^ 1867. 

Pink satin, stuffed with eidejdown and quilted In 
squares, like the grev and red coverlet which I had of 
you ; exactly that substance, light, not heavy : of course, 
with the upper and under material quilted together* 
Lined with ilgbt satin; six widths at the bottom, there- 
fore very wide. Then put on extra, not sewn on to the 
quilted material— a padded mchlncc all round of the same 
material ; from the waist the niching must extend down- 
wards into a raised facing (or garniture), cutting off the 
front part. 

Study the drawlnfc carefully : at the bottom the facing 
or Adkopp. which must be worked in a particularly ricn 
and beantifiil manner, is to spread out on both sides to 
half an ell In width, and then, rising to the waist, lose 
itself in tiie ordinary width of the padded mohing which 
runa all round. At the side of the raised facinir, three 
or four rosettes of the same material. The sleeves, like 
the last you made for me in Qeneva, with padded edg- 
ing—rich ; in front a rosette, with a broader and riober 
one inside at the bottom of the part which hangs down. 
In addition to this, a broad sash five ells lon^, the full 
breadth of the material at the ends, only somewhat nar- 
rower in the middle : the shoulders narrower, so that the 
sleeves shall not pull : you know. Bo at the bottom, six 
widths (quilted), and on each side a facing half an ell 
broad In front. So at the bottom, six widths and an ell 
broad. 

This letter is the gem of the collection ; it Is some- 
thing unique, since It contains two pen-and-ink 
sketches by the master, namely : a sketch of the 
pink satin dressing-gown padded with eiderdown, a 
magnifloent garment, in which any court lady would 
create a fur^tre, as well as a smaller one of the scarf 
Ave ells long, which only makes na anxious lest the 
wearer, who is small in stature, should stumble ov- 
er it ab he walks along. The sketch of the dressing- 
gown reveals extraordinary accomplishments after 
the best models in the biooks of fashion. The 
" quilted squares " are executed in light lines and 
display great tcmderness of feeling. The " ridsed 
facing" and *' rosettes* exhibit broad handling of 
the pen and an energetic hand. The "padded fac- 
ing " in front is fantastically executed — after the 
manner of Callot. And what life in the whole I 
The master's love for his work has lent animation 
to the latter, as Pygmalion's did to the statue. Nay ; 
this dressing-gown lias a soul ; the eiderdown pul- 



sates in tho quilted sqnaros ; the nichings are not 
padded, they are puffed out with sentiment ; the 
rosettes breathe airain ! I must leave to my fair 
readers the task of studying more minutely the 
dressing-crown, that to this Interesting object (the 
photographed sketch is shortly to be published, and 
given as a supplement to the books of fashions) I 
may quote something diametricnllv opposite, which 
shows us the master in quite a different toilet. 

In the Fraukfurier Wochenbfnli, Adolf (^penhcim 
pnblishcs a short artic'e entitled. " ^rrmi Richard 
Woffner^t Slormif Yeart,** and relates >.ow. smong 
the stock of a peripatetic vendor of old books, he 
came across a bundle of documents containing 
sketches of the charsre of hicrh treason brought, in 
1848, against the Royal Chapelmaster, Richard 
Wasrner, and the iranght of the warrant for his ap- 
prehension. Wagrncr, the democrat, the revolu- 
tionist., and the composer of Rienxi ; Wagner, who 
sounded the tocsin for the attack npon the Dresden 
Arsenal, looked quite different The description of 
hiia in the wsrrant ran thus : — 

** Wairner Is from thirty-seven to thirty-elfrht years 
old, middle height, with irown hair and open forebear!; 
eves, greyish blue, none and mouth well pt oportlonod ; 
chin, round ; wears speetacles. Pncnllar m ailcs by which 
he may be known : quick and rapid both in his move- 
ments and wav of talking. Dress: Overcoat of dark 
grey bnckskiii, tronsers of Mark cloth, velvet waistcoat, 
silk neck -handkerchief , ordinary felt hat and boots.'* 

I cannot say that the composer of Rierui in an or- 
dinary felt hat and boots appeals largely to my sym- 
pathies. He pleases me infinitely bott«r In the 
character of poet-composer of the GoUnrddmnumng, 
as we see him to-day, in pink satin Walkyre dress- 
ing gown, six widths and an ell at the bottom with 
a satin sash five ells long I 

Tempora muiantHr, no§ H mntamur in iHia. 
(To be Continued.) 
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YnmiA. Daring the theatrical year Just eoncloded 
and extending from the 20th August, 18TB, to the 80th 
June, 1877. the Imperial Opera-house gave 281 perform- 
ances. Nineteen evenings were de%'Oted to ballet exclu- 
sively; four to concerts; and three to mixed perform- 
ances. The list of operas given Includes 62, representing 
S3 composers, as follows: B. Wagner, 87 performances 
with 6 operas; Meyerbeer, 84 with 6; Verdi, 9 with 6; 
Rossini, 16 with 3; DoniaettI, IS with 6; Brttll, 19 with 1 ; 
Gounod, 12 with 2; Auber. 12 with 4; Ifosart, 11 with 8; 
Boieldleu, 10 with 1 ; Ambroise Thomaa, 10 with 2; Bel- 
lini, 7 with 2; Blxet, Ooldmark, and Kretschmer, 6 with 
1; Schubert, 4 with 1; Weber, 4 with i\ Marschner, 8 
with 1; Beethoven, 2 with 1; HalAvy, 2 with 1; KIcolai, 
2 with 1; Schumann, 1 with 1. PU WaltQre was per- 
formed 13 times; Dae gotdene ^nmls, 12; Lee BuguemaU* 
La Jkme Btanehe, 10 each; Robert U JHable, AUa, 11 
Tromiere, each ; Tanmhikueert Fauet, 8 each : Lohengrin^ 
OuiUamne TM, La Mkette, 7 each; U PropJUU, VAJH- 
tmUUf Mtgnon, each ; Derjttegende Bbildnder, Die Earn- 
ber^Hfie, Don Juan, IlBarbiere di SMgUa, JVnaal, JTorma, 
La RHne de Saba, Oarmen, Die Foitunger, 6 each ; La 
TVofioAh Ramlet, Romeo et JulUtte, Dtr AaUeliehs KHeg, 
4 each; DU Meieterelnger, Dor FreieekUUf Setniramide, 
Lueretla Borgia, Le PhUtre, Lucia, BaUo in Rdee\4ra, 
Sane BeUing, 8 each ; rStoiU dm Rbrd, RigoUtio, FIdelio, 
La FnorttOt La Sonntmbmla, Du huUgen Weiber 9on 
Windeor, La Julwe, twica each; and RiMui,Le Jfoom di 
Figaro, Oberon, Dinorah, Don Paequale, Unda di Oha^ 
mounix, Le Domino JMr, La Ftirt du Diable, Met^firtd, 
once Hach. After being a memt>er of it for only a very 
short time, Mdme. Luis* Jaide no longer belongs to the 
company at the Imperial Operahouse. Die WaitBre will 
not be performed again before September, as Mdme. 
Shun, will not return till then, and the managemoDt la 
loth to altar the original cast. 
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The Opera—'* Le Eoi de Lahore "—The 
Grand Opera Hovee. 

[From MIfls BrewBter*s Letter to the Philadelphia 
Bvening Bulletin.] 

Chatkau dx Eeruhio, Cotbs du Nord, BaiTAOifx, 
Franor, July 25th, 1877. — I went to the Grsnd Op- 
era House while in Paris last week, and saw the 
fine scenic opera Le Rot de Lahore. The music Sa 
not of much value, or at least so it seemed to my 
ears. It is hardly fair to give first impressions for 
criticisms, especially when they are confused by 
many other objects also making their impressions. 
Nevertheless, I think of the music as vague and un- 
molodious. There is a waits in the second act in 
the Paradise scene that ia much admired, but its 
rhythm or rather accent is most undignified, more 
like a Scotch jig than a heavenly melody. But the 
soanic display was maguificent The singers, how- 
ever, were the ugliest persons ever put on the stage ; 
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they nmng well, but they were f«o brutally dlspleat- 
ing to the eight, that it wae difficult to accept their 
fTood sinping. except with eyes shut. Madame de 
Reek£, the prima dotona, " Slta," had a form that 
was as repalsive as her face, which is saying a good 
deal, for she was the homeliest woman I ever saw. 
She sang and acted honestly, however, had a good 
voice, correct ezecntion, and a thorough concep- 
tion of her part, and was dressed exquisitely. The 
original tenor was Salomon, but another singer 
supplied hu place who was a most ignoble-looi[ing 
person ; it was impossible to sympathize with his 
wrongs or his love affairs. The baritone, the vil- 
lain of the piece, Scindia (La Salle), was a little 
better favored, and sang the best solo in the opera, 
" Sita, r^ve de ma vie," with a great deal of tender- 
ness and feeling. 

The story of the opera yon know. The lover» 
Alim, King of Lahore, is killed bv his Prime Minis- 
ter, who usurps the kingdom ana takes possession 
of the queen, Sita. The true king, Alim, goes to 
Paradise. Indra, the Snpreme God, allows him to 
retnrn to earth for a day, but not as a king, and 
Sita's lot and his are to be united ; if she is unfaith- 
ful and periurcd. she wilt die, and he will suffer the 
torments she will receive. He accepts these condi- 
tions, but luckily he finds his mistress faithful to 
him ; she stabs herself to escape the power of their 
common enemy, Scindia. and they leave the world 
happy together. Paradise is a very gorgeous place, 
the spirits of the blest made perfect aie most unlike 
any Christian notions of such beings, but quite to 
the level of what we are told Is the Mahomedan 
idea of hereafter. 

THB ORAin> OPBRA HOU8B. 

The Grand Opera House is a marvellous construc- 
tion. The architecture of the auditorium, though 
grandiose and superb, means nothing ; it does not 
seem adapted to its purpose ; indeed, the audience 
are quite oat of place in it, and the divisions of the 
paUhi or boxes look like the fhutastical separations 
of a gigantic bo^b<mnih'e. I wished to remove the 
audience entirely. I am sure the place would be 
more effeciive without people. It looks like some 
semi-barbaric buildinc: of far-off Assyrian or He- 
brew da3*s, a great edifice meant for unknown or 
forgotten rites and ceremonies ; some strange wor- 
ship of the God Phapiire, and the auditorium might 
well be pas«iages fur high prieete and priestesses to 
sweep through on their way to the altar upon the 
stage. The decorations have a curious grandeur, 
but all rules, all classic or any other known mod- 
els, seem to have been thrown to the wind. The 
character of those decorations too. corresponds with 
the wild barbaric effect of the whole. You know, 
of course, the style of arrhit«cttire and decoration 
of this much ta)ked-of biiilding, so no use in my tak- 
ing up space in describing it. I will only mention 
one or two peculiarities. The row of marble masks, 
a sort of HermaB, that runs around the auditorium, 
are ghastly things ; they look like death's heads — 
mtmenio rnori ; and some of the faces are those of 
dead courtesans. The huge fifi:ures over the pedi- 
ments have a mad, wild, frenzied look, thin, breath- 
less, passion-worn, most unlike the grand repose 
that characterires the Michel Angelesque figures we 
are accustomed to seeding reeting on the lofty pedi- 
ments in St. Peter's and on Roman buildings. 
Those of Rome are unreal creations and quite un- 
natural, judged from human rules ; but they are 
gods and goddesses, beings of a visionary world, 
such as a fine poetic imauination might conceive 
them ; but the figures in the Grand Opera House, 
even Carpeaux's great group, are representations of 
human beings maddened by the pursuit of human 
pleasnr<«. 

Late as the season waii, there was quite an audi- 
ence and some distinguiuhed persons were pointed 
out to me : Madame Gamier, wife of General Gar- 
nier ; the Duchess de la R<»chcfoncauld and Mon- 
sieur and Madame de Courcelles. De Courcelles 
was the former French ambassador near the Vati- 
can ; Madame de Courcelles is the granddaughter of 
General de La Fayette. 

The staircase of the Opera House is a beautiful 
eonstruction : it is said to be the finest one ever 
built. The foyer, too, is very grand. They both 
look as if made for vast crowds of human beings, 
who should be forever geing and coming, ascending 
and descending. The decorations are magnificent ; 
everything is real ; there is no shabby tinsel and 
make-believe; superb marbles, fine decorative 
paintings, glittering mosaics, splendid vases, col- 
umns, galleries, balconies and a richness of orna- 
ment which is quite foreign to the ideas of £^ood 



taste that one learns in monumental Rome, but 
which seems quite in keeping with the place. I 
thought of '* the wealth of Ormus and of Ind.*' In 
such a building Berenice and her court might have 
worshiped when Titus destroyed Jerusalem. And 
it is after all a great Hebrew temple of pleasure ; for 
every good place in it seems to oelonfl: to the rich 
Jewish bankers or to their children, who hold fine 
titles in the New Jerusalem, as Paris is now called. 
The brix I was in. one of the best in the house, be- 
longed t«) one of " the chosen people." No need 
for the Jews to go to Palestine to rebuild their lost 
city ; they have a grand enough one on the banks 
of the Seine. 
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Tna LoNDOif Opkra Skasok. We take the fol- 
lowing from Mr. H. C. Lunn's review of the Lon- 
don Musical Season in the August number of the 
Mufical TTmet. 

We could scarcely point to a fact more confirming 
our impression that " Italian Opera " is almost 
" played out," as the Americans say. In this coun- 
try than that of the small effect created by Wag- 
ner's ** Der Fliegende Holl&nder ** at the Royal Ital- 
ian Opera during the past season. That vocalists 
of various nations should be assembled at a lyrical 
establishment in England to sing a German opera 
translated into Italian evidently begins to appear a 
monstrous sbsurdity tn those who are not swayed 
by their old-world prejudices ; and the consequence 
is that, although Mr. Carl Rosa reckoned the " Fly- 
ing Dotchman," at the Lyceum, in the English 
tongne one of his greatest successes, Mr. Gye found 
" n Vascello Fantasma," at the Co vent Garden Op- 
era, in the Italian tongue a comparative failure. 
But on the whole the season has been neither bet- 
ter nor worse than its many predecessors under the 
same management. The lessee has redeemed his 
promise that " three at least " of the Operas named 
in the prospectus would be produced ; for, in addi- 
tion to Wasrner's " II Vascello FanUsma " ("Flying 
Dutchman,") we have had Nicolai's " Le Vispe Co- 
mari (Merry Wives) di Windsor," and the Duke of 
Sax'e^^oburg-Gotha's " Santa Chiara." the presenta- 
tion of the last-nhmed work being evidently due to 
an influence quite apart from that which should 
rule the actions of an operatic tmpretarfo. It was 
of course natural that, having encountered so many 
obstacles in securing the services of Slirnor Gay- 
arre, he should be placed at once In the highest po- 
sition, for it was necessary to prove that he was a 
tenor worth fighting for : but to sit in judgment 
ni&:htly for the purpose of ascertaining accurately 
whether his merits sufficiently balanced his defects 
was found by the audience not a very agreeable du- 
ty ; and the reception of Signor Nicolini, who, al- 
though not a Mario, is a very excellent and reliable 
tenor, amply showed that tlie sensational and une- 

anal vocalism of the new comer was becoming a lit- 
e tiresome. The decisive success of Mdlle. Zar6 
Thalberg as Mr9. Ford, in Nicolai's Opera, " Le 
Vispe Comari di Windsor," is a remarkable proof 
how by zealous and conscientious study a vocalist 
with natural gifts can qualify herself for a position 
for which at first she may be believed incompetent. 
That, through the interest of mistaken friends, or 
from want of judgment on her own part, Mdlle. 
Thalberg made her deb\U ou the operatic stage at 
too early a period of her vocal training can scarcely 
admit of a doubt ; and we are glad therefore that 
the public has extended to her an indulgence which 
has often been denied to other talented but immii- 
ture artists who have from time to time appeared 
before us. Signor Pandolfini, who made his first 
appearance as the Jnter in ** Rigoletto," and Signor 
Ordinas, whose dibnt as MeM»toph/ele9 in " Faust " 
was highly successful, will doubtless be members of 
the company next season ; but, although other as- 
pirants for public favor were well received, we ques- 
tion whether any will be heard of again. Mdlle. 
Marimon has, strangely enough, appeared too rare- 
ly for her many admirers ; but Mdlle. Albani has in 
several parts materially advanced her already high 
reputation, her performance of Senta, in Wagner's 
'* II Vascello Fantasma," being especially worthy of 
praise, both vocally and histrionically. Madame 
Patti has been, as usual, a powerful attraction ; and 
Signori Marini and Carpi have given much strength 
to the tenor department. M. Maurel, Signori Cap- 
poni, Graziani, Cotogni, and Bagagiolo are well 
known as thoroughly dependable vocalists, and their 
services have been of the utmost value during the 
season, the singing of the first-named artist as the 
DvUhman in "II Vascello Fantasma" being extreme- 
ly good. The two Conductors, Signori Vi^nesi and 



Bevignani, have worked zealously during the sea- 
son, and both band and chorus are entitled to warm 
commendation. 

Not only should every indulgence be^ irranted to 
Mr. Mapleson for any shortcomings during the sea- 
son at Her Majesty's Theatre, but the utmost sym- 
pathy must be felt for him in consideration of the 
position in which he was placed by the illness of 
Mdlle. Tietjens. We have reason to believe that 
Cherubini's " Medea " and Gluck's " Armida " were 
in preparation ; but as the heroine of both these 
works was incapacitated from singing, they were re- 
tuctantly laid aside, and the lessee was compelled to 
present his subscribers with the well-known operas 
which be knew could be safely cast and cordially 
welcomed, although we can scarcely fonrive him 
for the non-prodnction of Wagner^s ** Der Fliegende 
Hollilnder," seeing that the services of M. Fanfe and 
Madame Christine Nilsson were perfectly available. 
The absence of so great an artist as MdUe. Tietjens 
it might be expected would throw a cloud over 
the season, the influence of which would be univer- 
sally felt ; and Mr. Mapleson, in engaging Mdlle. 
Gerster, certainly did all that could m done under 
the circumstances, for he knew that Madame Chris- 
tine Nilsson would be sure to attract whenever ^he 
appeared, and he has thus been enabled to carry 
through the whole of his subscription season, and 
some extra nights also, with very decided success. 
The marked impression prodncecl by Mdlle. Gerster 
is not, we think, of that kind which will easily pass 
away. Her singing is remarkably pure and unex- 
aggerated ; and. although we could occasionally de- 
sire a little more of that warmth of expression which 
lends additional eloquence to even the most perfect- 
ly executed phrases, we are certain that her excep- 
tional powers have been duly recognired. and that 
her reappearance next season will be anxiously ex- 
pected. Mdlle. Chiomi and Mdlle. Sella have won 
their way to a fair position ; the return of Mdlle. 
Mils Rodani has been warmly welcomed, but Sig- 
nor Talbo must be mentioned as a vocalist who has 
gradually worn out the welcome accorded him on 
his dib}U, Mdlle. Alwina Valleria deserves some- 
thing more than " honorable mention," for her ser- 
vices during the season have been of the utmost 
value. Not only has she thoroughly proved her 
efficiency in all the parts for which she was cast, 
but on one occasion, when Madame Christine Nils- 
son was indisposed, she sang the music of Luda so 
well as fairly to earn the warm applause of an audi- 
ence scarcely predisposed to be satisfied with auy 
substitute for the favorite artist announced. Sig- 
nor Tamberlik brings to us a voice too much worn 
to bear the strain of singing through an entire op- 
era, but his artistic feeling makes itself felt with 
those who can still admire a true style. Signor 
Wachtel has undoubtedly a fine vocal organ, but 
there is a want of refinement in his delivery of ev- 
ery phrase which prevents his ever touching our 
sympathies. Both artists, however, have been well 
received ; and with Signor Fan cell! — who has been 
singing better than ever during the season — the 
tenor department has be^n very fairly represented. 
The engagement of M. Faure has proved of the ut> 
most importance in the cast of several operas, his 
Don CHovanni being unquestionably unequalled by 
any artist on the lyric stage ; and the co-operation 
of the well known favorites of this company (Mad- 
ame Trebelli more especially) has been most valua- 
ble to the lessee under the nnusually trying circum- 
stances of the past season. The band, under the 
able direction of Sir Michael Costa, has been thor 
oughly satisfactory ; and the chorus, although at 
times somewhat coarse, on the whole fairly effi- 
cient. 
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Votes from the Gontment 

Referring to the performances in connection with 
the recent meeting of the Allgemeine Deutsche Mu- 
sik-Verein at Hanover, mention should be made of 
the representation, extending over four successive 
evenings, of Goethe's " Faust," with the incidental 
music by Lassen, a work which in its complete form 
had only once before been performed some time ago 
at Weimar. In view of the costly and ostentatious 
representations at Bayreuth last year of " Der Ring 
des Nibelungen," which likewise occupied four days, 
the tardy justice thus rendered to one of the great- 
est masterpieces of all ages becomes the more con- 
spicuous. The German press is unanimous in its 
praise of the very artistic and liberal manner in 
which the drama was placed on the stage, present- 
ing as it does, especially in its second part, a series 
of difficulties which would seem to be almost insur- 
mountable. In estimating the importance of this 
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eT<»Dt the fact should also be taken into considera- 
tion that from a financial point of view a represen- 
tation of this kind mast always remain a failure. 

Franf Liszt, who has long since retired from the 
sphere of active virh*o9i, has greatly added to the 
long list of his enthusiastic admirers by his excep- 
tional appearance at the pianoforte, both on the oc- 
casion of the above meeting at Hanover and latter- 
ly also at Jena. The fascination which this unique 
artist exercised of old upon his audience seems to 
have increased rather than diminished, if we are to 
judge by the reports published in some of the Ger- 
man papers. 

Preparations on a large scale are being made at 
the Munich Court Theatre for the performance in 
1878 of the entire " Ring des Nibelungen." The 
first and second part of the Tetralogy have already 
been several times given at the Bavarian capital, 
and the contemplated representation of the com- 
plete work during next year will be preceded by 
the separate production of " Siegfried " and " 6ot- 
terdammerung." Herr Wagner, after his recent 
stay at Ems for the purpose of recruiting his health, 
intends spending some weeks in Switserland, where, 
says the Neue Berliner Mtrnk-Zeiinnff, he will find 
the isolation necessary for the continuance of the 
work upon which he has been for some time en- 
gaged. 

A new opera from the pen of Flotow is expected ' 
shortly to make its appearance on the German stage. 
It is entitled '* Die Musikanten." the authors of the 
libretto being MM. Gen^e and Zell. 

It will interest the admirers of Herr Wagner to 
know that a biography of the poet-composer, from 
the pen of Herr Glasenapp, has just been published 
by the firm of C. Maurer, of Leipzig. The work is 
comprised in two volumes, and contains, according 
to the Allgemeine Deutsche Jfutik-Zeitunff, an abun- 
dance of interesting material, presented in an at- 
tractive and sympathetic form. 
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Who will endow Mnsio in the 

TJniTenity ? 

L 

We trust it will not be many years before our 
universities embrace Musical Professorships in their 
learned Faculties, Harvard at last has ons Prefer 
sor of this art and science, and so far is beginning 
to keep pace with the progress of the times in this 
direction. But a University so all alive, so many- 
sided, comprehensive, and so rich in means, should 
cover under its maternal wing a Complete School of 
Music, on an equal footing with ito Schools of Med- 
icine, of Law, Theology, Natural History, etc. 
Wealthy would-be public benefactors may do as 
much good for posterity by endowing schools of 
Art, as by endowing schools of Literature, Theolo- 
gy or Science. Or equally, an amply endowed per- 
manent provision of the highest kind of orchestral 
concerts, oratorios, etc., in a city like New York or 
Boston, lifting these opportunities quite above the 
fluctuating patronage of half-cultivated publics, and 
so keeping the standard always classical and high, 
ruling out all dap-trap and mere fashion, would 
be as useful and as noble a disposition of a million- 
aire's abundance, as the bequest of a like fund for 
any sort of a new school or professorship at Yale 
or Harvard. Can Greek or Latin, Algebra or Log- 
ic, Ichthyology or Paleontology, do more to refine 
and humanize and elevate society, than a deep, in- 
timate love and understanding of the great tone- 
creations of the inspired masters ? Can Homer or 
Virgil quicken the human soul more than Beethot 
ven 1 And is it any extravagance of fancy to sngl 
geet that Handel's " Messiah " may have done as 
much good in the world as Dr. Paley's Ethics 1 

These are hints which we think it behoves the fath- 
ers and wise men, the " men of eminent gravity ** of 
our community to consi(^er. Until recently the 



worth of Music, as one of the great means of intel- 
lectual, emotional and social culture, has been little 
known or dreamed of in this busy land, save by a 
few isolated enthusiasts, or small groups of such. 
But now there are thousands who will not hesitate 
to ascribe much of their best culture, much that is 
most precious and most soul supporting in life's 
feverish and perplexed career, to Music ; thousands 
who feel a debt of gratitude to it as deep as any 
feel to Plato and the great philosophers and poets, 
or to all the lights of literature and science ; thou- 
sands who need not look upon that noble statue of 
Beethoven in our Boston Music Hall, to feel that 
there is as great and noble sphere for the devotion 
of all a man's intellectual and spiritual energies in 
Music, pursued as an Art, as there can be in any 
honored occupation. Now if this were as widely 
and generally believed, as it is unquestionably true, 
Music would be as liberally and variously endowed 
in Colleges and Universities, in lyceums and con- 
cert halls and lyrical temples and conservatoires in 
every city and large town, as any of the branches 
of scholastic culture have been from of old. 

There is no lack of schools and colleges. There 
is no lack of funds, by subscription or bequest, for 
any needed number of professorships in any old or 
modern lilerature, in any branch of Physics or of 
Metaphysics^ There is wealth enough, and the 
wealthy take a patriotic pride in these things. 
Whatsoever is expended upon public education is 
accounted well spent. It is among the glories of 
the merchants of Boston, as a class, that no sub- 
scription for a new observatory or telescope, or for 
the founding or strengthening of a scientific or a 
literary professorship, with a live man to fill it, is 
ever suffered to fall to the ground among them. 
Whose are the names borne by so many of the l^est 
foundations in our Alma Mater? They are the 
names of public-spirited, far-seeing, prosperous mer- 
chants, who saw the value of education to the com- 
ing generations, and who felt it a duty which they 
owed to their children and their country, to open, 
out of their material abundance, permaneni fountains 
of such education in its several branches. Every 
month brings report of some munificent donation or 
bequest of this sort. Yet never s o far do we hear 
of anybody in his will bequeathing fifty or even ten 
thousand dollars for the endowment of any thing 
musical. And why ? Simply because the convic- 
tion of the usefulness of ituch an object has not ac- 
quired the sanction of society at large, has not be- 
come public opinion. Those having the means and 
will to benefit posterity, bestow their wealth, as 
others have done before them, upon certain old- 
fashioned, respectable, conventional good objects. 
Few seek out new and equally needed ways of doing 
good. Here is a wealthy and eccentric old bache- 
lor, who has original notions and refined tastes of 
his own, among which perhaps a passionate devo- 
tion to good music, to indulge which he thinks it 
little to appear strange and visionary to his neigh- 
bors all bis life. He believes in music ; believes m 
it enthusiastically, extravagantly; cherishes it in 
his quiet way as the divine fire of his life ; yet it is 
a hundred to one that when he comes to make his 
will, he will bestow all he has upon some conven- 
tional old form of charity, upon a hospital, a Greek 
professorship, a chapel, or what not. without its 
once occurring to him, inasmuch aa it never hat 
been done, that it is quite practicable, and would 
be an extremely useful thing for him to open a per- 
ennial fountain of that divine Art he so loves to 
those that shall come after him. But wait a few 
years ; let Music become as widely prized and hon- 
ored, as now Greek and Hebrew are, and here and 
there a dying millionaire will begin to think he has 
a debt to Music too, among his responsibilities for 
the true culture of posterity. We ao not despair of 
this. No one who knows and feels the social worth 
of music, can despair of it. If it have such worth, 
it must ere long be generally felt, and then sub- 
scriptions, donations and bequests will come as nat- 
urally for this good object as for any other. 



Several ways occur as worthy. One is to give 
Sf. Cecilia her chair (as Harvard has done) among 
the fair and venerable " humanities *' in our old uni- 
versities. Another is to establish a complete School 
of Music under the w!ng of a powerful University, 
which shall give it the guaranty of respectability, 
of disinterestedness—thereby distinguishing it from 
the one hundred and one so-called "Conservatories" 
in this country. (So far a new University has got 
the start in this; we allude, of course, to the Bos- 
ton University, which has ita " College of Music." 
Another way, and one which might result in even 
more practical good, would be to endow a large 
permaneni Orchestra, under wise and strict, yet lib- 
eral conditions, for the frequent public performance 
in any city of the really great classical compositions 
of the masters. This, however, ousrht to be part 
and parcel of the true Music School. College or Con- 
servatory.— The time is riper for the ajfitation of 
this subject, than it was when we began it in the 
early volumes of this Journal. We mean to devel- 
op these hints further, and we invite sugjeations 
from others. 
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Xme. Seiler'i School of Vocal Art in 
Philadelphia. 

We had a very pleasant call the other day from 
this exceedingly intelligent and enterprising lady, 
who has devoted herself heart and soul, with all her 
strength, so many years, in Philadelphia, to the 
practical illustration of the principles of vocal train- 
ing laid down in that remarkable work of her's, 
" The Voice in Singing.- Her School— now under 
her own control exclusively, and which aims to 
make musicians in a larger sense than that of mere 
vocalists, seems now to l^ in the full tide of success 
and to have made astonishing progress in the short 
period of three years since it was founded. With 
several musical gentlemen we had the pleasure of 

listening to the singing of a couple of her pupils 

one a high soprano, the other a rich contralto— both 
voices, however, being of large compass, very ev- 
enly developed, strong, flexible, giving the tone 
out in such a frank and wholesome manner, as to 
make one feel that such voices have a lonq^ lease of 
life. The musical intelligence likewise, and the 
style of rcndoring choice selections from Handel, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Spohr, and others, was high- 
ly satisfactory. And, what is most remarkable, all 
this beauty and power of tone has been developed, 
we are told, from voices originally by no means 
promising. It is probable that these young ladies 
will be heard from in the concert room next season, 
— perhaps in this city. 

At our request, Mmc. Seller has furnished us with 
the following brief report of the progress of the 
School from its commencement. 

The School of Vocal Art in Philadelphia owes lU ori- 
gin to the liberality of one gentleman, who expended 
$500 annnaOy upon the musical education of a number 
of deserving young men and women, with the view of 
forming better singers for the church service. 

Previous to the opening of the School of Vocal Art, 
from 1809 to 1874, there were, according to the above ar- 
rangement, under the tuition of Madame Seller, thirty 
pupils, of whom twenty have won positions as teachers 
and churchsingers. In view of this favorable result It 
was decided, with the help of other contributors, to open 
a School for the training of teachers and artists. This 
waa accomplished on the 5th of Jnnuaiy, 1875, beginning 
with ten pupils, to whom were added aeven more during 
the winter, independently of nineteen others under in- 
struction in separate branches. The number of pupils 
was constantly increasing, till in June, 1877» at the end 
of the third season, It was eighty-nine, independently of 
thirty others taking various branches. 

The artistic progress of the School during the last year 
deserves special notice. In the department of sacred 
music, such compositions as Haydn's OreaHon, Mendels- 
sohn's Bear my Prayer, At the Bdrepantt, Mozart's Ifth 
Maetf etc., have been practiced; besides the Hymns and 
Chants used in ordinary chnreh service. 
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The Openw of the Magic FhtU by Mozart, Orphtut by 
Olack, and 0fren>ft by Weber, have been studied and pre- 
sented by the pupils, wiih such attention to style and 
action AS circnmstances allowed. It is intended to make 
tilts trainlnji; a prominent feature of the School, thus 
supplying a well known want in this country, and fur- 
nishing some mean.') of overcoming; the difficulty that ar- 
tists for the operatic stage experience in gaining dram- 
atic force and freedom of style. 

The spirit of the pupils has been beyond pmise. All 
seem to feel the influence of an artistic musical atmos- 
phere, inciting them to perseverance in study and a gen- 
erous emulation. This being the highest result of Art, is 
accepted as the best possible evidence of what the 
School has accomplished, and what its worth may bo for 
the future. 

Nor have the advantages of the School proved to be 
purely theoretical. A large number of the pupils have 
already liecome self-supporting by teaching, singing in 
choirs, etc. Applications are made at the School for 
choirs and teachers for Institutions in other cities; and 
this opens another sphere for those who are interested 
in the higher education of young women aiming to make 
themselves Indepetdent. 

In conclusion, there can be no better evidence of the 
success of the School, than the foct that It has now at- 
tained to a condition in which 'it is self-supporting; It 
DO longer taxes the liberality of Its friends. 

> <•» < 

The English Hatlonal Anthem. 

To the EilUor of DmgMt Journal of Mtme : 

The readini; of the article in your last is?«ue upon 
" God Save the Kin/j" remindi'd me of the discus- 
sion of this subject in ChAppelKs " Ptipnlar Music of 
the Olden Time." If we may allow the authori- 
tative value of this work, we find a ready answer to 
some of Mr. M'K>re*d querlo4 : whilst 3"our own sug- 
gestion of a Iheory of growth^ resultin^r, after vari- 
ous modifications, in a recognized composition, finds 
considerable support. 

The claims of Dr. Bull and of Henry Carey to be 
considered the authors of this National Anthem ap- 
pear to be as strong as any. That of the former 
rests upon a certain manuscript book, dated 1019, 
containing, among several others, two pieces, one 
of which, having the title " God Save the King.** 
is founded upon the f(»nr notes, e, g^f e, correspond- 
insr to the popular cry upon the King's appearance. 
" These four notes are repeated over and over, with 
twenty-six different bases, and occupy seven pages 
of the manuscript.** 

The other air is very like " God Save the King," 
but has " no tittle of evidence ** to connect the words 

with the period 1619. As sung at the concerts of 
Ancient Music and elsewhere it had the following 
melodic form :— > 
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Mr. Chappell observes that, in its original state 
the " ayre " commenced thus : — 
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His examination of the manuscript conylnced him 
that it had been tampered with for the sake of in- 
creasing the resemblance to the air now known as 
" God Save the King." If we allow that he has 
succeeded in proving this, there remains but little 
more than a metrical agreement between the two. 

The similarity of the Christmas Carol, which is 
oldT than Dr. liull's tune, is to be traced principal- 
ly in the first four measures of the scooud part. 



The entire air is as follows : — 



^s^^^s 



^ fr3 J t±imn ^ 



^^^^^m 



The notation of " Franklin is fled away,' " one of 
the many tunes from which God Save the King has 
been snid to be derived," is thus given by Mr. 
Chappell : — 



^i#fef4^ » 




fa;4^^ 



:*=i-: 




Purcell's theme, considered by a writer in " The 
Gentleman's Magazine,*' for March, 1796, as the orig- 
inal tune of" God Save the King," or, at least, as 
furnishing the subject of it, was printed in 1696 in 
the following manner. The harmony I have omit- 
ted. 




^^§ 



^^^ 



A 



^mm^^ffm m 



At least so much of presumptive material was in 
existence before the time] of Carey. The claim of 
Carey to the authorship of the anthem is thus pre- 
sented by Chappell : — 

About the year 1796, when a pension of £200 a 
year had been granted to Charles Dibdin, on ac* 
count of the favorable influence which his naval 
songs hfid over the British seamen, George Savile 
Carey made a journey to Windsor in the hope of a 
similar recompense. He relates in Jhis Balnea, that 
he was advised to beg the interference of a gentle- 
man residing in the purlieus of Windsor Castle, that 
ho would be kind enough to explain this matter 
rightly to the Sovereign, thinking it not improba- 
ble that some consideration might have taken place 
and some little compliment be bestowed on the off- 
spring of one who had done the state some service." 
He was met with this answer, " Sir, I do not see, be- 
cause your father was the author of God Savx thi 
Kino, that the King is under any obligation to his 
son." G. S. Carey could not assert anything re- 
specting the authorship fVom his own knowledge, 
having been born in 1742, and his father having 
died in 1743. 

Henry Carey is the fi/st person who is recorded 
as having sung " God Save the King " in public, 
and he was in the habit of writing both the words 
and the music of his songs. John Christopher 
Smith, who composed the music to an opera called 
Teraminia, of which Carey wrote the drama, as- 
serts that Carey took the words and music of " God 
Save the King" to him, to correct the bass. His 
evidence is contained in a letter from Dr. Harring- 
ton, the celebrated physician and amateur musician 
of Bath, addressed to G. S. Carey, and dated June 
18th, 1795: 



" Dear Sir. — ^The anecdote yon mention, respect- 
ing your father's being the author and composer of 
the words and music of ' God Save the King,' is cer- 
tainly true. That most respectable gentleman, my 
worthy friend and patient, Mr. Smith, has often 
told me what follows : vie, ' that your father came 
to him with the words and music, desiring him to 
correct the bass, which was not proper; and at 
your father's request. Mr. Smith wrote another bass 
In correct harmony.' Mr. Smith, to whom I read 
your letter this day. repeated the same account, and 
on his authority I pledge myself for the truth of 
this statement H. Harington." 

The proof of Carey's having sung it in 1740 (five 
years before it became generally known), rests up- 
on the evidence of Mr. Townsend, who in 1794 
stated to Mr. John Ashley, of B>ith, that his father 
dined with Henry Carey at a tavern in Cornhill, in 
the year 1740, at a meeting convened U» celebrate 
Admiral Vernon's capture of Pertobello, and that 
" Carey sang it on that occasion." He adds that 
" the applause he received was very great, especial- 
ly when he announced it to be his own composi- 
tion." (Vide Ashley's letter to the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, 1828). This receives some confirmation 
from the writer of a letter to the GenUeman*e Magj- 
tine, in 1796, who says, " The first time T ever heard 
the anthem of ' God S;ive the King ' was about the 
year 1740, on some public occasion at a tavern in 
Cornhill." (Vide Chappell, pp. 694-5.) 

Schoelcher bases his statement in favor of Dr. 
Bull upon the authority of Richard Clark, who, ac- 
cording to Chappell's representations was untrust- 
worthy. 

So also the " Vive le Roy " of the French is shown 
to be simply the patriotic shout which has been 
common in all nations from the time of the Jewish 
monarchy to tlie present. In the annals of English 
mu:!ic we have several instances of the recurrence 
of this shout or cry ; as in the anthem for Henry 
VII:— 

'* God save King Henrie, wheresoever he be," etc. 

in that for Edward VI :— 

"King Edward. King Edward, 
God save King Edward," etc. ; 

in that for James I :— 

"God Save King James, and still pull downe, 
All those that would annoy his crowne ; " 

in that for Charles I : — 

" Let Charles's glorie through England ring, 
Let subjects say, ' God save the King.' " 

The claim in behalf of Lully is based upon a ran- 
dom assarUon in the Souvenirt de la MarquUe de 
CrSotii, a modern French novel I 

Tne claim in behalf of Anthony Young rests on 
the authority of a Mrs. Henslowe, who received at 
a legacy the acccumulations of a pension granted to 
the widow of Dr.. Arne by George III. This pen- 
sion, she asserts, was bestowed, not, as we should 
naturally suppose, because of Dr. Arne's eminence, 
but because Mrs. Arne . was the grand-daughter of 
Anthony Young, who composed a National An- 
them fir the Stuartt, the reward for which was 
granted, according to this statement, by a monarch 
of the houte of Hanover t We may agree with Chap- 
pell that " this claim is too feebly supported to re- 
ceive any serious attention." 

Mr. B^re asks the question : " Why did Dr. Bur- 
ney say ' the tune was set to music by the Cath 
olio chapel of James II," etc May it not have been 
because Benjamin Victor had previously asserted 
that " the very words and music are an old anthem 
that was sung at St Jamea' Chapel for King James 
II when the Prince of Orange was landed ? " But 
Victor is impeached by Chappell of apparent inac- 
curacy in this and other statements, as may be seen 
by reference to page 700 of " Popular Music." 

What is known of Henry Carey will not warrant 
the conclusion that he was a musician of scientific 
attainments. Neither did he manifest such origi- 
nality as would raise him above the unconscious 
expression of the ideas of others. May not this ac- 
count in some degree for the resemblances between 
the compositions noted above and the National An 
them accredited to him ? 

B. D.A. 

— IToTMctor, Aitg. 9(A, 1877. 
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Sommei^Niglit Conoerta in Chicago.— 
Letter from Theodore Thtonat. 

(nomlIi<Ch]cicoTi]baDe,jD];>l.) 



hia reply to the invitation exteaded to the cltii 
will be of epeclel intereet. It will be pecoliarly 
(tretlfjlng to Chicego end pecnlUrly Qn({r«lifjlng Ut 
New Tork. Mr. Tbonma wriUs u followe; 



In jonr le 
dill «e)c« 



rcllj. 



:b, permit ma to sn.tfa lit CbecDt 
it wlu In pabllo and prliate dur 
ner hmi greatly attacbed me U 

pirated nlehtlj SummeT Oardei 

mj pnfeaalon and thepablio taate forraaBlc. In a fen 
nan theea concvrta becanM ■ reawcnlied InititaUon oL 
(be country- Ae my miertolre extended, my orcbeelra 
' ' tobalBGTeasadiomeattbeeiilarinddemuidiof the 
■era compcaen. In order til iDitafa to larim an or- 

PtHlulelpbli 



.,_ «MB%wbleb 

Wett. Bat It waa Hew York, 
wblcb enjoyed the fnilte ot all 
tbe SympbonyConn 
the hiEh nandard at 
aentilbnted to tbe « 



ConD«rta>wblcb could nerer bare reached 
talned bad not the whole oonntry 
ippoit ol the orKanliMloD. 
After elevoB fanaeodtrie yrnts of Bummer NIrM Con- 
«Tta, 1 haie besn olilleed to leave New York for wantol 
I mJtabletiall In whieb to Eire tbem. Wliiit New York 
lOered I refoMd, and what I wauled I enitld not hnrr. 
~ neBopolli not tiailnE supplied my nenla, I wa> In- 
to try the Weet, and I eladly ronlesa I do nut ro- 
ne eiperlmenU 1 find Uie people bfrir open-heart- 
... „-nerona, and entbiuluHn, and In ihankloe Ihcm 
tbrDii|:ii you tbr their kind appredHtfon ot the labor my 
CDlleiKn"! and mygall bare doue here during 'be liut 
montlM, IE would ^rems pleaiure, alrcanistancee per- 

Tbe lappoTt we hare reeeind Juattflea me In aavina 
that Cblcago la tbe only tfty " -■■- • 



Tbat 

KTSt the eiperii 









Tbanklnc jan again for your klndneM. I will, 
yonrpefawalon.nameneM wednr' 

erenlngmoeteonTenlentfartbeeoL., . . 

and will, with joer coDient combine with It a 



rllh TOer coDient, e 
le. very leapectliil 



wedneaday. Ann 
tbe eomplfnienuii 



'ery leapecUiiUy yoan. 

Tbio!>obi Thoiuj. 

(Trom the Bame, Aug. t.) 
Laat evening • verj tartce aadlence was In attend- 
ance at the Expoeition Buildinj; upon the occesioD 
oT the aecond Beethoven night The progniinme 
waa a delightful one. opening with aelectloDa from 
the music to Goethe's tragedr of " Egmnnt," the ov- 
erturn to wbichia very bmiliar to eon cert-goer*, ae 
it haabeen a atanding programme pleoo for yean. 
In addiUon to the overtnre there are nine numbera, 
— two songs, Totir entr'actee. a laighelto descHpllva 
of CJara'identh, melodrama, and an allegro con brio. 
OftbeaeMr. Thomae aelectod Hie overture, entr'- 
■ctea, the larghetto, and finale. The mnalo waa 
written in 1810, and wae Grat performed In May of 
that year. The moUve of nearly sU thia maalc 
centree about the aorrow of Clara, the heroine, bat 
ia coupled with thai sturdy love of German inde- 
pendence that waa always eliaiacterlatic of Beetho- 
ven. In It* ensemble it is one of Ibe finest illustra- 
tloni of Beethoven's dramatic mnslo. One entbuii- 
aatic German Critio has declared that when Beetho- 
ven wrote these fragment* be pointed out a new 

The aecond number waa two of the fonr Equalea 
which Beethoven wrote for four trombones, per- 
formed on this occasion by three tromlioneB and tu- 
ba (Mesars. Catipa, Boebrr, Deis, and Lowack), and 
transposed by Mr. Tbomaa to snit the present in- 
■trumento. The most intereating feature of tliese 
two Equales is the fact that they were set (o words 
after Beethoven's death in the form of a Miserere, 
•nd anng at hia funeral, March 29, 1S2T, The auto. 

fraph of these numbers beara date "Llni, Nov. 2, 
SI 2." The ad of November was All-Soul's Day, In 
commemoration ef which they were written. In 
massive harmony, genuine anttqne form, and sntr- 
iime majeaty they are not only solemnly Impressive, 
but coioeaat. They might have been written fur the 
obaequiea of a TlUn. The performance of them 
aroused an enthusiasm that haa hardly Iieen equalled 
this season. It may tie added that tliey were giv- 
en for the first time In this country last even 
lug. 

The third number, eloain(> the first part, waa the 
ever grateful " Adelaide," that mo«t dramaUc of all 
eonga, which was sung hy Mr. Biacboff in admirable 
style, with plana accompaniment. 



own Inscription for the nnlaon conimencement of 
tbe first movement: "Fate knocks londly at thi 
portals." It Is the old story of every hnman life 
The^first movement pictures the strnt^le of the eoal 
to break through the bonde of psin and misery, the 
everlasting conflict with destiny. The leennd 
paints the consolation of hocie. In the tljird tlie 
soul is aicaln beclouded, and derkneea Beta in. The 
finale tells of victory, the escape of ths aoul into 
the higher regions of earthly happiness, the tri- 
umph over fate. It is pnrely subjective In Its mo- 
tive, and with simple mcnns achieves that emotion- 
si result for which Waener strives so hard, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the Great Master,— the one 
working from inspiration, the other from Intellect. 
The Sjmphnny has been plnyed so often hero that 
it is nnnocessary to go Into a'ny detailed analvsU of 
it. It is pleosanter to aoknowledite the obligation 
to the orchestra and conductor for their noble and 
dignified interpretation. It le a rare luxury In the 
present confused condition of our local maeicsl 
world to hrar the Beethoven Symphoniea at all. 
mnch more t* beer them performed as ther ahnuld 
be. For this reason the conrert-goers will be all 
the more thankful to Mr. Thomas that this summer 
he has given them the opportunity of hearing the 
Second. Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh of these great 
compositions. 

The remaining nnmbere were the overture in C 
(yamefu/eier). the Andante Csntabilc (Llsit's adap 
tatfonl. and the Allegro con hrlo from the Pronu- 
tluHt ballet mnsic. Taken all in all. It was a con- 
cert wliich in future will bo rememliered ss one of 
the most Important as well as enjoyable In this re- 
markible season. 

AvgiiU 2, — The testimonial concert tendered to 

Mr. Thomss last evening wna Attended by one of the 

-gert and most brilliant andisncea 



how delighted they 
are Bi. mil aoriuimceiuenin lor next Summer. The 

programme was an elegant one. including Abert's 
adaptation of the Bach Prelnde. Chorale and Fugue 
fnr orcheatra; Handel's concerto for two aolo vlo- 
id 'cello, with Ferdinand David's csdenra, 
Ur. Jacobaohn, Mr. F. Hemmann, and 
'Cradle Song" and "Serenadi.' 
of SpohKa, also hia march from tbe "Consecra- 
tion of Tones ; " an Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, 
by Schamann, which Is in reality a symphony in 



KK 



" Fantasia Caprice ;' a song of Lachner's, "Ueberall 
D.I,' violin obligato by Mr. C. Hemmann : the bal- 
let music to " Rienii ; ' and Schubert's " Erl King." 
sung by Mr. Bischoff. The teatimonial waa a thi 



Thia evening will be devoted to the music of tbe fu- 
ture, the programme being made up of choice selec- 
tlnna from Berllox, Liut and Wagner, with Mrs. 
Julia RivdEIng as pianist 

MUBIOAI. OpmnsM. A reporter of theSu Frandsco 
CArmtidi who recently visited the industrial Ktiool waa 
Imprened by what he saw and teamed there 
; not only tbe taming but the reformtng and 
reflnlnit; [nflueDcv of a " concord of aweet sounds." At- 
tached to tbs Institution Is a mnsls teacher who has at 
II times !a active tnlnlng a nnmber of twys, who psi~ 
Dm an the various instrnments that make np a brws 
and. This teaoher, who Is an Intelliftcnt German, and 
> all appearancp* an able instructor, testlfles to the won- 
erfuleffloacy of maslain aaftenlng tbs n^^&A notors 
t the hoys, who ore oent to school usually beeaDea they 
re anconcrollable by tbslr parents or gnardUns. He 
%jM tie has noticed Che slngntar fact that boys whose 
vereloB to learning was so craat that they caold not or 
~ --inlreiven aknowledgeof tbtfr '" •--'-■• 
' ■■ — iiodbecompati 

, tic. andin aver] , 

lailered tbe notes sandenilv to b« able to read 

. tolerably hard score or piece ol music This seemed to 
ilm like a phenomenal phase, and he can only aenouot 
drlt on the Round that a love of moale li Inherent In 
he averoKe bad boy. He ha* naually In training a band 
r twenty pieces 1 bnthesayt that this number he c mid 
nsilly angnient at any Ume to two, three or even fonr 
time* as many, for he very rarely find* a hoy that haa 
not a laate lor tome mnaloal Inatrument The greatest 
tnrable be haa yet aneouutered In the formation of his 
iMndalatbs fsct that a* soon oahlapuplls become really 
proOeient ibey are ready for a diaoharn tor good eon- 
duct tbe mouc pa*sc«tlng such on Inllnenee for good 
over tbem aa to completely reform dlaposltlons that 
would olberwlae be Incorrigibly bad. Bluoe he has held 
the position ol music teaoher at the Inetltutlon seven] 
boys have been dischvged for good and promising con- 
duct, who have turned their knowleilBe of music acgiilred 
wlihlQ the walla of the Induatrtal aeCool to profltalila oo- 



SfuhlSotitts. 



DB6CRIPTITE LIST or TBS 

X1.A.XE8X S.C'CTSIO, 
PaklUkfiil br Olivsr ■»!«••« * C*. 



Tssal, with Plane AoooapaalasBt. 
Hake Room in H«at'd for He. Song and 

Choraa. F. 3. E to F. RaOedge. SO 

" Hake room In Heaven tor poverty's child." 

An affecting liaUad In popular style. 

Loit Chord. F. 8. o to F, BulUvan. 40 

■• It flooded tbe crimson twIllKht, 

Like tbe close ot an anselis psilm." 

An exquisite Idea flnely expressed. , 



LsnebinK, nleosant. genial ■ 
Wuh lis bright and genUJ smite." 
A very bright duet, and.oll in praise of summer. 



" Oft I think of tho«e dc , 

In that dear, yes, dear old bone." 
A simple and very pleasing Home eoBg. 

Softly fWles the Twilight Ray. Bb. 8. 

a toE. ZfdMM. 30 

- An thtnn tell of calm repose. 

At tbe holy Sabbath's close." 

One of Havena' Quartets. Beautiful. 

They all do it O. 3. d to F. Read. 30 

" And sometlmeii they me it. 
Tsttbeyalldolt." 
O^ltalComle Song In "Tony Pastor" style. 
Tmtb'b Roses. (Die Rom der Uebe.) G. 

4. d to g. J''alrlai7i6. 80 

"These fracrnnl, hlnsblng roeue." 
"Die dUftdehste Hon." 
Bloh poetry, both In words and mualo. 



When the Tide come 

" He ntlled ai 



No, u 

Very rich sentiment to a varied melody. 
>11 on, EBlamazoo. Song and Chorua. 
D. a d to F. rondercooi-. S 

'■ Free a* a bird I roaai.'' 



mokes a capital ' rousialioat"oi plantation so 

InatruuntaJ. 

TacntioQ Rodowa. Bb. 8. ITeiuIebteln. 30 

Those wbnec vacation bonra are cheered hy It, 
will have pleasant memotlea. Very graceful. 

Whispering Waves. Salonstuck. A. 3. .FhtnJt, 40 

Has tbe meklng motirm ol the wan 
smooth and giaoeful, and a fine piece 

Hacorka in B6. S. 
Amsiurkawblch 

hear ItKlf played. (I 

Village Belle Walts. C. 3. Suddt. 80 

Pretty as a ptettr belle, and that Is Hns enongb. 
Six Baay 3onata*, by C. OurHU. 

No. lis in C; No. ^iiinO: No. 3 Is in 
D; No. 4 Is In O: No. G is in A minor ; 
No. a ii In F. 

AU are about of the 3d d^(ree of difflcnity, 
md have tbe entertaining, Instructive quality of 
vell-canstmoted Sonatas by the best authon. 



from 1 to T. The key 



isszi 



irse Roman letter marl 

..„ iron the staff, snull Hi 

ir (bove tbe Btalf. Thosi'-C. G. i 
>f C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c o 
uw, highest letter, E on the 4th spa 
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SftlzbiiTger KntikfiMt 

(Comspoudenoe of the London Musical World.) 

SaUburg, Jnly 17. 

*' A Musical festival in honor of Mozart will 
be held at Salzburg, his birthplace, towards 
the end of July. The orchestra will include 
onost of the artists of the Viennese Opera." 

Such was the paragraph in the llluntraUd 
New9 which caught my eye one sultry day in 
June, while I was inhaling the murky atmos- 
phere of I^ondon, longing for an ''outing " of 
some kind. My imagination at once took fire. 
Do you know the wonderland of which Salz- 
burg is the centre, dear friend t Have you 
looked down from the castle which towers 
above the old-fashioned Austrian town, and 
revelled in the beauty of a scene equalled by 
few — surely surpassed by none other on this 
Continent?— a view embracing vast tracts of 
fertile, richly cultivated country, on the one 
hand ; on the other, an immense pile of jagged, 

Erecipitous mountains, along whose sides, 
athed in a deep blue transparent haze, the 
lights and sliades are forever varying. Be- 
neath the mountain villages and villas innum- 
erable, nestling peacefuliy amidst the bright 
green meadows of the Salza — but you do know 
all this, and therefore I need not attemnt to 
destribe what beggars description. Well, look- 
ing out upon my chimney pots .'ind my smoke, 
I began to dream of pure mountain air, of mu- 
sic, and of Mozart; and I said, I will go where 
all these attractions are combined. So I packed 
my portmanteau, and here I am. I will send 
you the programme of the Salzburg Musical 
Festival. You may, perhaps, like to compare 
it with those of our London concerts. A sup- 
plementary placard, posted on all the w^alls, 
sets forth how ticket holders will l>e received 
at the station, provided with lodgings, lion- 
ized, conducted, and directed, from hour to 
hour, during the whole of their stay ; This 
part of the arrangement reminds one some- 
what of Mr. Cook *B railway tours; and though 
I did not care to avail myself of the proifered 
help, I was not a little edified at encountering 
in the street a long procession of hot, dusty 
pilgrims, laden with vast wreaths and gar- 
lands, looking like a detachment of the An- 
cient Order of Foresters. Shorn of their ma- 
sonic insignia, their minds, t«> my thinking, 
had reached an abnormaUv flat pitch; so I 
avoided them, and confined my contemplation 
to the two houses where Mozart lived, and 
where Haydn (if an inscription on it be correct) 
died. And I also inquired my may to the pret- 
ty cottage where Joachim is wont to spend his 
holidays, though he is still detained at Berlin 
just now by the duties of his school of music. 

The proceedings of the Festival commenced 
on the evening of Monday, by a gathering in 
the **Cur-8aal," where musicians met and ex- 
changed salutes, and drank such quantities of 
beer that the whole might seem to be intended 
for a feeble charade on the words: '* Ale fel- 
low, well met! "—this to the tune of sundry 
not specially striking polkas and waltzes, per- 
formed by a military band — the performances 
varied by speeches still less stri)^ing. My own 
share of the beer was barely sufficient to keep 
up my spirits, and I joined but feebly in the 
vociferous applause bestowed on a potpourri^ 
introducing Papageno^s air from the Zauber- 
fioU and the minuet from Dan Oiovanni, The 
music of Tuesday evening, however, was a dif 
ferent affair altogether. I have never heard a 
more perfect performance of Cherubini's over- 
ture to Anaereon than that achieved by the ad- 
minble orchestra so ably conducted by M. Des- 



soff, formerly conductor at the Opera of Vien- 
na — and thus no stranger to these artists — now, 
however, established permanentfy at Carls- 
nihe. I was very much impressed by the 
artistic intelligence evinced in M. DcssoflPs 
readings: by the delicacy of gradation from 
absolute pianissimo — not (ob«erve) a toneless 
pianiMimo-^io fortiinimo, by the uniform beau- 
ty of tone and correctness of intonation; even 
tiiose frequent sinners, the flutes and horns, 
l>eing, as I thought, free from all reproach. 
There was, too, a vigor and enaentlfU of attack, 
a crispness of accentuation, **ago" about it 
all, which was most refreshing. A Pasmenglia 
by J. 8. Bach, with ordiestral accompaniments 
by H. Esser, followed ; hut, well as it was 
played, I prefer it in its original form. 

Whether the heat of the room may have told 
its tale before the Mendelssohn ncheno came on, 
I cannot say; certain it is that it sounded just 
a little tame, and did not quite realize the ex- 
pectations raised by the admirably spirited 
rendering of the An/icreon. But in the C minor 
Symphony, which furnished the whole of the 
second part of the ooneert^ and oouUl, therefore^ he 
listenea to teith the wneentrnted attention it de- 
serves (in London I have known the Choral 
Symphony and the Mass in D of Beethoven 
cnimmed into one concert!) — in the C minor 
Symphony, the orchestral performers were '*all 
there " again. I think I never heard so fine a 
performance of the slow movement, scherzo^ and 
finaU, The first movement I thought less re- 
markable. In the Symphony, as in the first 
overture, the unerring clearness with which 
the various subjects were given out; the alter- 
nate vigor and delicacy of tone; its fulness 
when most subdued: its invariably excellent 
quality, were very remarkable, and, no doubt, 
the conductor, so long associated with this or- 
chestra, may be credited with a large share in 
the result. 

Among ourselves we have had ample oppor- 
tunity of observing how much a conductor 
may achieve, and how much he may mar. I 
must not omit to mention Mozart*s eoneertante^ 
for violin and viola, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, efiUciently played by Messrs. Grun 
(viola) and Krancsewics (violin) — ^an accident 
having disabled Hcrr Lautcrbach, who was to 
have taken the violin part. To cars accus- 
tomed to Joachim and Straus, comparisons 
would iuevitably suggest themselves; and I 
thought that, though perfection is not within 
the reach of other than very exceptional talent, 
still the music of Mozart should rouse every 
educated musician to some degree of poetic 
warmth. The last movement of this work is, 
as you know, quite captivating in its melodi- 
ous mirth. I wonder it is not of tener heard. 

The singing, as is usual where instrumental 
performences are made the great feature, was 
not very remarkable. Mdme. Gompertz-Bet- 
telheim has retired for some years from the 
public exercise of her art, and her voice, for- 
merly admirable, has lost some of its freshness. 
She has, however, great power and much dra- 
matic feeling. She declaimed HandePs fine 
air very effectively. Herr Staudigl. a nephew, 
as I am told, of the h<uso once so well known 
in England, has a very powerful and well- 
trained bass voice of great compass and good 
quality; but he sang Spohr's song, *'Liebe ist 
die zarte BIQthe,*' with little warmth of ex- 
pression or breadth of phrasing. 

There was a large and very enthusiastic au- 
dience — good listeners, including members of 
the Imperial family of Austria. The whole or- 
chestra, as well as their talented conductor, 
had several times to stand up in acknowledg- 



ment of the applause so deservedly bestowed 
upon them. Tina first evening was a very de- 
cided success, and was probalily by none more 
thoroughly enjoyed than by your friend, just 
now a wanderer. 

Wednesday 18e& July, 

The second concert of the Salzburg festival 
opened with Mozart's ** Jupiter Symphony "— 
the performance of which, however, was not 
of exceptional excellence. Throughout the 
slow movement the violins used mutes {sordi- 
ni)* the effect of which, in forte and crescendo 
passages, was to produce a na«il tone far from 
agreeable, and oestructive of that sustained 
power so esiiential to broad phrasing. The 
wood instniments seemed to have received 
such strict orders to snbdue their tone, that ev- 
en in ptissages where they h id the lead, they 
were scarcely heard. The result was not a 
happy one. Then in the minuet the rhythm 
was marked and acentuated with a square-toed 
accuracy, recalling the soSer old German waltz 
before the deux temps rubato which came into 
fa-shion. Thus, though the first and last move- 
ments were vigorously and well played, the 
whole performance was not of more than aver- 
age merit. IThis symphony constituted the 
whole first part of the concert. The second 
part began with Wagner's overture, called by 
its composer /^fi»/sf. "'His worshippers, being in 
the secret, would know why. To outsiders 
like myself many other titles might appear 
equally suitable. I should call it ^^deomailtus 
r^as it qKibasiam aliis,'^ or " Jerome Paturot d 
Its recJierehe de la meiUeire des repMiques,^^ or 
take it to symbolize the German idea befoic 
Bismarck, so vague and disjointed did it sound. 
But I had not '* the Book " to guide me. Any 
how, the members of the orchestra were never 
for an instant puzzled, thanks possibly to their 
talented conductor, with whom they shared 
much well-merited applause. Then presently 
followed the variations on Haydn's theme, in 
which Brahms puts forth all the resources c»f 
his art with such consummate skill and sus- 
tained vigor, with such endless variety of 
rhythm and wealth of melody. This was again 
most admirably performed, and left nothing to 
be desired. Weber's Earyanlhe overture, a 
very fine and most spirited performance, con- 
cluded the list of orchestral pieces— a most 
brilliant wind up. Besides these, was the 
pianoforte concerto of Schumann, very well 

Clayed by BrUll, a most capable performer, 
imself composer, as well as tirtaoso. 
But in these days, when impossibilities are 
accomplished as a matter of course by the great 
stars, no pianist of average, or even more than 
merely average attainments, can hope to make 
his mark. He merely goes to swell the tail of 
one or other comet. Herr Brttll would always 
take rank as a very good pianist. He will nev- 
er be gaped at, like Rubinstein, nor abused (let 
this be his consolation) like Arabella GoddarJ. 
Last, not by any means least, let me speak of 
Mdme. Louise Dustmann. This is one of that 
school of great singers now growing so rare— 
an artist in every sense of the term — though 
considerably past her prime; her every note, 
her every movement (she is said to be a con- 
summate actress) gives evidence of the highest 
artistic training. Her voice, though evidently 
but the remnant of what it once wils, is still 
rich, powerful, and sympathetic; her style, 
broad, unaffected, and thoroughly musical. 
She sang Gluck's grand air very finely indeed; 
and in Mozart's well known duet from Figaro^ 
produced an effect which I have rarely heard 

• Mozart has so ordered it.— D. P. 
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equalled. She was capitally sccomlcd by Ilcrr 
Slaudipfl. Tlie audience clamored for an en- 
core, and I was partly consoled for her refusal 
by the admirable prace with which she made 
lit granile rererence — the court curtsey — to the 
venerable Areh-Duke who presided at the Fes- 
tival ])C'rfonuauce. May we often see her like 
aficain! 

This niorninfr was dedicated to an **Dvation, " 
•vhicli consisted in this: that a ^fathering of 
(in every sense) warm Mozart admirers climbed 
up a steep hill, oommandin<^ a lovely view, to 
a sort of summer-house, where when the spot 
was not yet disfigured by a very hideous bust 
of himself, Mozart is said to have written the 
Ziiuherjlvte — in proof of which an old chair and 
table are shown to this very day. The oFution- 
^rscarac furnished with hufje wreaths. These 
they hun*; on pc^s round the chair and table, 
speechified, and sang part-songs, till some one 
having incautiou'ly pronounced the word 
Bker! the assembly abruptly dispersed. They 
rememberod that they were thirsty. To-morrow 
we arc to have a quartet and a farce. Till 
then, good-bye. 

TJtvrfday^ July 19M. 

This morning a very pleasant chamber con- 
cert took place in the Aula, or Concert Ilall. 
A quartet m G by Haydn, and another in G 
minor by Volkmann were played with consi<i- 
erable finish and great accuracy of ensemble^ as, 
indeed, might be expected from leading mem- 
bers of M. I)essoff*8 orchestra. Of course they 
would not bear comparison with those peiform- 
ances with which the Monday Popular Con- 
certs have familiarized us. To me I confess 
the Volkmann quartet was a novelty. The no- 
ble adagio^ the sprightly Kherzo^ the finale^ 
with its charming melody, embroidered, as it 
were, with pizzicato 'cello accompaniment — in 
a word, the whole most genially tuneful com 
position — would certainly please all lovers of 
good music. The author, I am told, still lives 
at Pesth. 

The great hit of the concert wasMdme. Gom- 
pertz-Bettelheinrs fine declamatory singing of 
Schubert's beautiful songs, **DerZwerg" and 
**Auf dem See," which she delivered with 
such power and pathos (quite free from exag- 
geration) as to rouse her audience to loud en- 
thusiasm. She re ponded to their unanimous 
wish by giving Rubinstein's romance, ** Wenn 
es nur immer so bliebe." Her success was 
great and well merited. Mdme. Dustmann 
had selected songs less generally popular, by 
Schumann and by Brahms; but she sang them 
admirably, and, on being re-called, gave Mo- 
zart's " Veilchen." 

Gold mark's Suite^ a work of very considera- 
ble merit, was well played by .Messrs Grfln and 
Briill, though the hypercritical might object 
that the pianist sometimes seemed to forget 
that he had not the leading part, and that the 
amount of tone to be got out of a piano is not 
necessarily proportionate to the strength of at- 
tack. M. Knincsewics led Volkmainn's quartet 
admirably, with fine tone, fight good reading, 
faultless intonation. Everything was most 
satisfactory, and thus ended a most enjoyable 
concert. I should add, by the way, that a cer- 
tain Countess Gatterburg sang some LieiUr by 
Mozart, as- countesses generally sing (when 
their husbands are not called Rossi), and won 
a ittcch d^entime, such as countesses generally 
win, even when they sing a little out of tune. 

With the chamber concert the Festival comes 
to an end. so far as regular music is concerned. 
There will still be '* social gatherings" and 
friendly beer meetings, in the principal out-of- 
door etf/en ; also two perxnrmances at the thea- 
tre, of a farce, written, I believe, in the Vien- 
nese dialect, and therefore intelligible to very 
few foreigners. All these matters, together 
with the proposed Lirtlertufd (Choral Union) 
performMnccs with which they ultvrnate, are 
Ciircfully set forth in the book spee.ially pre- 
pared for the guidance of visitors. Tiicy have, 
of course, no other than local interest: and the 
rsiin, which has set in resolutely and wholly 



veiled the lovely mountain views, will perhaps 
cause an early dispersion of the not very num- 
erous musical guests. 

It is proposed to repeat the Festival next 
year. And I can safely advise lovers of good 
music and of beautiful scenery to attend. 

W. S. B. 
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Richard Wagner's Toilet at Home.—! 
Letters to a Dressmaker.* 

iPublhhed by the Author of the " Wiener Spaaiergnnge,^*) 

«• Wie gleiclit er dem Welbe."— ITaZirar*, Act I. 

HiiDdinfc. 

(Continued from Page 7B.) 
The mnster, na depicted in the U<»t letter, excited 
nnr admirnlion hs a srrcnt draughtsman. The fol 
l<)\vini> letters will nfTord us on opportunity for as- 
toni!<lnnent at his «en»e of color. His correspond- 
ence displny^ nn ever increasing whhUH of that 
element. We find mentioned therein all colora, from 
pale pink to dark green, frtMn innocent white to 
iflciwinjj crimson. I proposed to the Waifnt-rites 
the desi<;nal.ion of the *' Dresi^inij-vjown Rafftud " for 
the composer; perhnps, after readinjj tlu< following 
additionnl lettern, they will prefer calling him the 
" Diesel nij-gown Tintoretto : *' — 

Dear Miss Bertha,— I nm 8uiy3ri8ed at not liearlni; 
ajT^ln from you. In your letter «f the 2nd Fel>r«ary. you 
refer, it '\» irne, to my lai*t letier with <.rder(>, bnt of ih« 
orders themselves yiui eay not a word. I nsked you to 
CRliMdate ex.'icily bow much money I shoul'i have to send 
you for makUi)*; a uink satin housecont, nuilted and or- 
nnmented, which I descril>ed at lengih. Vou do not an- 
swer a word. Am I not to know anything: either about 
the idue t^atln? Have you received the twenty-five tha- 
lers subsequently sent? Yon have not executed cor- 
rectly my order as to the roses; I wanted some l>etter 
than the ordinary kind at six florins the ell ; I wrote ron> 
sequent ly to say that you should order tho«e at ten flor- 
ins. But they are precisely the same dowers a« the 
previous one^. How is this? I \ye^ you, at any rate, to 
see al>out procuring nome thirty of the finest and hand- 
somest rnseA. As stmn as you let me hear from you con- 
cerning the dressing gown, I will forward the requisite 
money. Let me, therefore, hear soon.— Your obedient 
servant, 

B. Waonbb. 

^Lucerne, 8M Felfruary, 18G7. 



Dear Mias Bertha.— Everrthing is too dear for me, 
and I have not at present much superfluous cash. The 
ribbons, also (with the ezreptlon of the pink), are ex- 
ceediu«;ly |M>or and do not pleiise roe. We will, for th9 
present. i«ay no more about the dressing-gown, as your 
claims have not yet been settled, and I have still some* 
thing to send yon. I now forwnrd, however, seventy-tlve 
ihalers; take from them the li.fty-tlve florins, whicli, mc- 
cording to your calculation, are due on the former ac« 
couut.4,' pay, also, out of them, for the new rose^. and 
with the rest get roe some of the blond, half-width, of 
which I enclose a pattern. Aa much as po^ilile. Wd( 
you, if yoa can, send me some spec! uento of pink satin 
ttetter than the white specimens? The color of number 
two pleased me better, only the material was stiff und 
wavy. Send, moreover, a pairem of the idcc grten, which 
you took for the portfolio. Tliere han been n great deal 
to ilo theMB last fuw dayy here in my houMe, and 1 could 
not write sooner. My Itest thauks to-day.— With liest 
greetings, your most obedient, 

R. Waoneb. 

— LucerTie, 19(A February, 18C7. 

These two letters fill us with a certain melan- 
choly. In the ^ixtli loiter we see the composer con- 
sumed with a yearnins; for the quilted pink satin 
dre^tMrij^t^own. Despite the pre:»8ure put on her, 
the (iivssinaker takes no notice of the garment, nnd 
*' hatte nich •jeachrieben. ob er «^esund gfblieben," 
aa Burger says in Lenore. Wagner reproaches her 
mildly for her silence, but in the very next (the 
eijjhth) letter, we lind him resijjnedly renouncing 
the realjzalion of his ideal. ** We will for the pres- 
ent," he exclaims with anguish, " ^\y no more about 
the dre^King-ufdwn.'* Let us proHl by the pau-te oc- 
casione«i liy the dressmaker's silence, t4» look lhrou«^h 
the account he had drawn up and enclosed in one of 
his letters :« — 

Account, 



Yellow satin. 

Lilac •* 

Ciimson 

Blue 

Oreim 

Light red 

Un.irooy 

Light gray 

Pnik 

White 

Darker green 

Whiio 

Grey 

RoMC (cotton) 

Blue (cditou; 

Blue (thin) 
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8 ells kl florins. 
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Rose wreaths, 60 ells . . k A flo., 
Ro«e-renideH for three bsskets .. 
1 white satin and embroidery. 
3 pairs of insertionn k 25 to 30. 
Broad white with wreath, 20 ells. 



Cink 
lue 



coverlet at 200 florins 



240 florins. 
GO •• 



400 florins. 



in rose*bouqnets 
^ k 20 flo. » 130 florins. 



Boots: I pair, white 

«« 1 " iiink 

«« 1 «• blue 

M I " yellow 

" I " gray 

«' 1 *• green 
Lane shirt k 4 Horins, 100 ells ■> 400 florins. 

Blond lace. 100 ells ii 1 fl. 50 ells broad 1 fl. 10 kr. 
Ribbon: pink 4 18. 10 piece*. 

** bine light green, dark and 

light, 10 pi «es, 20 . . . . k\i florins. 



Embroidery, 

2 nmall round cushions 
2 larger cus^bions 
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in|rose bouqnets, licb. 



* From the Berlin Echo, (translated In the London 
Mueical World.) 



The new account comes to thn»e thousand and ten 
florins ! This may perhnps atrike many pers<ms as 
a great deal for the bill <^f a Qermnn man at a dress- 
makerV But it is certainly not ti>o miich, if we 
remember the innumerable ells of satin required. 
We learn from the bill that even the composer's lit- 
tle boots are oatii), so that the harmony of hi4 ap 
pearance is nndi'tnrbed by any other inatertal. Not 
cmly can these little hoots boast of "the red, blue, 
nnd green tone,** as David sinifs in Die Afeielemintf- 
er to Ilerr Walther. " the Master of Tones and 
Tunes," but nl«) of gray, blue, and green. Our at- 
tention is then attracted by a lace shirt at 400 flo- 
rin*. With rose satin garments, the master, if he 
would be consistent, cannot well wear anv other 
kind of shirt, and we certainly cannot, therefore, 
apply to him the proverb, " Au^sen hni and innen 
pfui.'* We were surprised only at the comjioaer's 
consumption of rose wreaths and bonquets. for In 
secti<in entitled " Eine Capitulation** of his LuitUpiel 
in antikm- Manier {Collected \Vork»,Vol IX.). which 
I can most warmly recommend to all admirers of 
failure. in the way of satire, we find boaquete thus 
laughed to scorn :— 

Chor': Br spJthtt Oambetta, was slehst da Jetst? 

Oatnbetta : Hal Ich sehe Metal 

Chor: Ah I 

GatHbetia : Oanz rait Bouquets besKtl 

J'^rrin : Das recbte Ballet-CostUm.* 

This juslifles us in now exclaiminjr with Perrin, 
" Dos rechte Ballet-Cost Qm,** to our Aristophanes 
himself, since he, too, is "all sowed with bou- 
quets : " — 

Deab Miss BBRTfiA,~Yoa will receive berewtth— 

7^00 tKoueandJtte hundred Jlorine 

in South German currency, which at present stands 
somewhat higher than the Aastrlan. You will send me 
the monev-onnnger's account, and apply the sum you re- 
ceive to the discharge of your claims upon rac. It will 
be necessary for you to f<*irward, at la»t, for my inspec* 
lion, your own account for money expended by yon and 
work. 

With regard to the commission I sent yon last from 
Munieh, I must especiady lieg you to choose the pink 
satin ribbon we reciuire of better quality, and, if |ki8'%1- 
ble, not of so red a tint, but of the bluish shade which 
you know. 

I should slso like to lesrn the price of the pink satin 
with which the Baroness's por: folio is lined; I think it 
is the quality which I have frequently hnd of you for 
three florins the ell— on the last occasion in Geneva— [ 
won itl give a larger order at three or three and a half 
florins; may I, therefore, beg some pattern* and the 
price. 

Do not be too industrious I Let m*e soon hear from 
you. and lie assured of my lasting thaukfulncas.— Your 
obedient, 

R. Waoneb. 

^Lucerne, \9th Xareh.lWt. 

With these 2.500 florins f^»r dresainij-gowns, I will 
contrast a little sartorial idyll from the life of Schil- 
le**. In the diaries kept by the latter in hi^ own 
hand and published by M()tne. von Gleighen-Russ- 
wurm, we And, among the househtdti expenses for 
the year 1802, the modest entry, " My clothes . . . 
75 thalers." The reader will see what progress in 

* Chorue. He's spying! Oambetta, what seest tliou 
now? 

Oambetta. Ha I Metx do I see. 

Chorue, Ah ! 

Oambetta. All sowed with bouqnets: 

Perrin. The proper ballet-costume. 

The English language has no equivalent for the clever 
—nnd so correct— rhyme of " Meiz " with ** Jetzt." in 
which the laM word rhymes uith the flrst absolutely to 
a " t." but, in other resi>ccrs, the reader is assured that 
this exnuihiie ]de e uf humor has not suflVred by the 
*r.-in>*liiiion. 25uch wit c.tnuot be injured; it in iis great 
in a foreign idiom as iu the original German.— Thans- 

LATOB. 
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t(»iU*t motters our Immortals hare made Mnce 
then ! 

Drar Mibs Bfrtita.— T rctnrti mv l»^8t thnnVn for the 
tilt nc'^ which arrived to-d'jr. Yon 8ny nothing; about ; 
thejnnk ilre!«8!n-_'-powTi. riea«p idve me notice when 
yon <liiiparch U. I nhonid like to hare on1<>n'rl an entire 
piece, »»otnH 100 rtli«, of thi* larcer roso-sntln pottern 
which I hct-ewith retnrn; «mly the Urtwre mnm be some- 
what «7nooM4»rt J uxt as it !:« in' the QTfeH pattern; not m> 
mncli lio«ly, hnt very opm, ns bcinir n.ore Inntrons than 
the Inr^^ pattern. The color, however, is Just what I 
wnnt. Aii(i the price ? 

Meanwhile yon cnn send the remainder— twenty ell«— 
of the rnc.1o«ef1 pate pink ; and, If it is cheap, the acmain- 
der (ihlrty-eiKhi ells) of ihe Rreen. 

Of the heavy pink satin, of which you last sent me 
tweWe ells I could find a use for twelve moi e 

Enqn're at the ribbon-shop of the Pilver Wreath, in 
the Siock-lm-Bisen-Platz, whether they have still any of 
the very txoa I, slont, pink ami blue satin rl' bon, which 
I onoe saw there: ii was for scarves, and probablv a 
qnarter of an ell broad. If there is any to he had, I 
siiould like some. Please see alM*at it. 

8cme very ji^ood narrow lace would be usefnl to us ; and, 
also some oithe half-broad at one florin or one and a 
half florins. 

In short, do the best yon can for as I 

Let me have, also, a refin^larly receipted bill of the 
things. I Auppose that at prevent yon are not inconve- 
niinced with what you lay out. are vou ? At any rate, 
there shnll be Kome monev ready in case it is needed. I 
should, however, like to nave a little time. Yon shsli 
receive y3ar remuneration; I hoped myself to come 
ai^in soon lo Vienna. 

Ah ! be kind enonjch to go. or still better, send some 
one, to Fnber, the dentist. Am Graben; get a very lar||;e 
quantity of his tooth-powder, and pay for the same your- 
self. 

There I That is enonjrh for to day f I thank voa ex- 
tremely, and expect soon to have some fine things.— 
Best greetings from 

R. Waoveb. 

— XneerfM, 30CA March, 1W7. 

In this letter the dresMni^-cfOwn. lined with elder- 
down, and which we thought we should have to 
moarn as lost, again begins to flit before us. Till 
the eagerly desired article sliall arrive, the compo- 
ser endeavors to divert his mind with a large pat- 
tern of pink satin (a hundred ells), a little pale pink 
(twenty ells), grey satin (thirty-eight %\U\ and a 
tiny little piece (twelve ells) of stout-pink satin. 
'•In short, ao the best you can for us," he cries, 
gazing with confidence into the future. This letter 
differs stf ikingly from all the others by the fact 
that we have in it the tootii-powder motive in addi- 
tion to the satin motive. As the composer " never 
troubled his head about trifles,'* he orders "a very 
large quantity ** of the tooth-puwder. The present- 
iment I bad regarding this powder was justified 
when I saw the latter, its color is pink ; so it is in 
harmony with the color of the dressing gowns, hose, 
and little boots : — 

DisAB Miss Bbrtha,— I thank you for tlie dressing- 
gown, which has turned out pretty well as I wished it. 
Perhaps this letter will arrive in time for some articles I 
forgot to order on the last occasion, and which you can 
despatch with the next parcel. In order to l>e provided 
with everything/or «ome tiUU Mum. we liliU require :— 

1. 6 more pieces of the best pink ribbon. 

2. 1 or 2 pieces of orange ribbon (same as the last). 

3. 1 or 2 pieces of good light yellow ribbon. 

4. Some more nice covered silk blond— laue-shirt— if 
possible, 12 ells, of the aame paUem. 

6. Should you happen to have a very beautiful vthiU 
satin. I would take 12 ells. Very soft. There I now reck- 
on up every thing carefully, so that I may know how 
much I am in your debt.— Best greetings and compli- 
ments from yours obediently, 

B. Wagxer. 
(To be Continued.) 
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The Hew Prima Domuu 

(/yvm«<if<i|/air%*') 

The season of 1877 has been an unlacky one for 
Mr. Map^es-tn, in more than one respect Hardly 
had the ciiffi -nlty of finding a bouse been overcome 
when, as Edgar Poe has it, " disaster on disaster 
followed fast, and followed faster.'* The illness of 
Mdlle. Tiotjens excluded such works as Fidelia, and 
Cherubinl's MedSe from the riperloire-^not to men- 
tion A number of Italian operas, which kept their 
places on the stage, chiufly owing to the magnifi 
cent acting and singing of that great artist. More 
ever, the dkhulantes of the early part of tiie season 
proved more or less incompetent, while Mdlle. Sella, 
the most pro.uinent exception to this rule, suc- 
cumbed to the eccentricities of our temperature. In 
other coses again, Mr. Mapleson showed unaccount- 
able neglect of the talent at his (disposal. To^ <> s 



the middle of June rumors suddenly gained consist- 
ency of the rise of a new star on the horizon— of a 
stsr, it was confidently predicted, sufficiently bril- 
liant to retrieve the losses of the campniijn. On the 
23rd of the same month the first appearance of 
Mdllp. Ethelka Gerster took place in Bellini's Son- 
namhula, and immedintdy a marked divergence of 
o)kiiiion with regard to her merits became observa- 
ble amongst nmntetirs and in the press. Some crit- 
ics placed her on the top of the Mount of Fame. 

She was the rival, and more than the rival, of Nils- 
son, Albsni. Patti — and, as if even this were not 
enongh, the great shades of Sontng. Grisi, snd Jen- 
ny Lind in her prime, were conjured up to find suf- 
ficiently complimentary parallelisms for the new 
fsvorit4». Enthusiasts of this class nsturnlly were 
di$*sati!>fied with the more moderate views taken by 
other authorities. 

One point, as for as we are aware, has t)een over- 
looked by both parties ; the fact, namely, that 
Mdlle. Gerj*ter, whatever she may be at present, 
will be something very different on attaining the 
full development of her power — and of her faults 
we feel bound to add. Want of Btanfo ex erience 
may be observed in almost every gesture and move- 
ment. She has, for inst^ince, in a marked manner, 
the peculiar shake or nod of the head, afler the 
achievement of a high note, so characteristic of the 
novice, also the measured wsve of the hand during 
a difficult passage, which betrays rhythmical uncer- 
tainty. A tendency towards over-acting her parts 
is another besetting sin of the same category. In 
the mad scenes in Lncia and / Pnrilani — operatic 
heroines the reader is aware, e.itily get rid of their 
senses — this tendency, especially as regards facial 
expression, is carried to an absolutely painful de- 
gree, a circumstance all the more to be deplored as 
Mdlle. Gerster can, when she chooses, act charm- 
ingly, vide the natural grace of her bearing in the 
scene with her father in Rigoleito, and in the love 
duet following it. Altogether the perfect ease with 
which she moves on the stage, and her always ex- 
pressive, and sometimes truly dramatic action, 
promise well for her future success. As yet, how- 
ever, we fear she is unable to truly realize a char- 
acter in all its bearings. But even for this defi- 
ciency there are attenuating circumstances. Few 
modern operas contain anything like a sustained 
dramatic conception : and even where this is the 
case, the prevailing attention paid by the public to 
vocal achievements naturally leads tlie nrtist's am- 
bition in the same, direction. We are, indeed, too 
apt to absolutely identify a part with a single tune 
or aria pertaining to it. We hardly ask how did a 
singer impersonate Elvira or Gilda, but how did 
she sing " Qui la voce ** or ** Caro nome ** ? and more 
especially certain high notes occurring in th«se 
pieces. Of these high notes a long talo might be 
told. We could name a tenor who for years has 
subsisted on a certain " nt depoitrine," and who, in 
consequence, had little inducement to cultivate the 
lower and more natural regist-ers of his voice. He 
is now past his pritne, but lie still retains the high 
note — at once his glory and his bane. Similar ap- 
prehensions arise with regard to the new primA 
donna when we notice the immoderate f apVttres elic- 
ited both in and out of print by her " E in alt." 
Her middle notes are sonorous and full of charm ; 
but she is evidently too much ihtent oh enlarging 
the upward compass of her voice to rely much on 
their natural beauty— ^forgetf\il, apparently, of the 
fact that an elaborate vocal cadenza with the inevl> 
table shake at the end of a simple tune, may "bring 
dojvn the house,** but- cannot satisfy, in the long 
run, the reouiremehts of a more refined taste. 
Speaking of Mdlle. Gerster's bravura style, we may 
nod that here also she evinces natural gifts and ar- 
tistic acquirements of no mean degree, but, as yet, 
falls tar short of absolute finish. Her scale passag- 
es are enounced with great volubility, but she finds 
it difllicult to sing them in perfect tirne, her rhythm- 
ical phrasing being altogether somewhat defective. 

Here our remai ks must end. Their chief purpose 
has been to protect Mdile. Gerster from her indis 
criminating friends ; and we have thought it our 
duty, while acknowledging her good qualities, to 
point out such defects as are, in our opinion, most 
detrimental to her future prospects. Many of these 
defects are not peculiar to her alone ; they are the 
natural outgrowth of a perverse system. But we 
should feel s«»rry to see eacrificed to this system 
gifts which, if liot of the very highest order, at any 
rate deserve, and will richly repay, the roost care- 
ful cultivation. 



Blindness and Music. 

Music seems the natural solaee of the Mind, and, 
so far as the pleasure of hearing mu«lc is? concerned, 
the blind are at least on an eqnnllty with those 
who see. Thst. however, rioes not wpply to highly- 
e<Iucat.ed musicinns, who follow with interest the 
progress of the nrt and look with eagerness for new 
works. The blind niusician cannot make acquain- 
t-anoe with a new composition unices he has some- 
one t«» play it to him. Of a full srore, even with 
practical assistnnec, he could gnin no complete 
knowledge. In the case, then, of a musician who 
loves to observe tendencies and development-s, or 
who is simply desirous from ordinnry curiosity to 
keep himself well informed as to what new music is 
being brought out, it may be doubtful whether it is 
not a greater misf(»rtun<* to be bliiid than to be deaf. 
Nothing in the history of music is sadder than the ac- 
count given b}* Boethoven's biographers of the first 
performance of the Ninth Symphony. Beethoven 
stood by the side of the conductor, but heard neither 
his own sublime music nor the enthusiastic applause 
which it called forth. Then, being told that he 
ought to bow, he turned for a moment towards the 
audience, who all at once became painfully im- 
pressed by the fact, now brought strikingly before 
tliein, that the creator of the work they had found 
so beautiful knew it only from having imagined it, 
and that as real mu^ic, audible and appreciable to 
the bodily ear, it had no existence for him. There 
is this compensation, however, for the deaf compo- 
ser: that he can read and write music as though he 
had not lost the faculty of hearing. No sound can 
reach him ; but he hoars with his eyes. His mind's 
ear may be constantly exercised, whereas blind mu- 
sicians, whatever pleasure they may derive from- 
listening to music, cannot of themselves obtain 
from the engraved music-paper a single idea. 

It mus^ be remembered, however, that the nnm- 
ber of musicians of the highest cultivation who in 
later life became totally deaf cannot be very numer- 
ous ; while to persons born deaf music must always 
remain something inconceivable. The position of 
Beethoven deaf m.Hy have been less intolerable than 
that of Handel blind. But the generality of deaf 
men cannot read music, whereas the generality of 
blind men can find great enjoyment in listening to 
musical performances. It is remarkable, too, bow 
many of the blind possess musical faculties ; so 
much so that, besides being what we have already 
called it, the " natural solace of the blind.** music 
would also seem to afford them the fittest occupa- 
tion and the su^'est means of gnining a livelihood. 
Basket-making and such humble industrial pursuits 
as blind people are oft^n employed in 3ield but lit- 
tle profit^. Thus it is impossible to make an ordi- 
nary blind asylum self-supporting through the labor 
of its inmates ; and the great majority of blind peo- 
ple who have no means of their own are maintained 
either through the parish rates or by private chari- 
ty. It occurred, however, to Mr. F. J. Campbell — 
who, if he did not originate the idea, was at least 
the first to introduce it and apply it in England — 
that blind children, if possessed of those musical ap- 
titudes which belong to so many of them, might ea- 
sily be enabled not only to keep themselves, but to 
gain very respectable incomes either as public per- 
formers, as teachers of music, or, in case of the 
higher positions being tnissKl. as pianoforte tuners. 
Mr. Campbell has himself been blind since early 
childhood, which has not prevented him from mik- 
ing a thorough study of music, so that beside.<f be- 
ing an admirable pianist-'as those who heard him 
at a recent Cryst4il Palace concert must be aware — 
he has also a full knowledge of the theory of his 
art. Having cultivated music systematically under 
the best professors at Loipsic and elsewhere, and 
possessing a remarkable talent for organization, Mr. 
Campbell is, of course, the director of that music 
school for the blind which he has succeeded in es- 
tablishing on the heights of Upper Norwood. A 
performance given here a few da3's ago, in which a 
certain number of the pupils took part, would alune 
have sufficed to show that the institution must be 
producing good results. The invitntitms to this 
very interesting concert had been issued by the 
Duke of Westminster, one of the patrons of the 
academy ; and among the most distinguished of 
the viditor^ were the Princess Louise and the Mar- 
quis of Lome. The omeert, in a purely ariidiic 
point of view, was excellent. The proirramine in 
eluded all kinds of music, vocal an I instrumental, 
by couiposers of all periods, from Bich to G muni 
Thus s<»lo singers, a choir, and several pianisw were 
heard; and the execution, always si'i^trrictory, was 
sometimes admirable. The studeutd of th « piaiin 
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are r^mnrkably well Unerht by Mr. Hartviargon, 
who, be^idfs giving practical instriiction in the or- 
dinary manner, analyzes the moat celebrated piano- 
forte worka for the benefit of his papila, and niak«*8 
them acquainted not only with the compositions but 
also witli the liyea and aims of the great masters. 
Moat of them will only be able to gain their living 
an pianoforte toners, some few may find employ- 
ment as teachers, bnt all are tanght as carefully and 
as thoroDghly as thongh they were in training for 
a composer's career ; and all will at least learn to 
play the piano with more than ordinary intelligence 
and skill. Thns, apart from the question of gain, 
students at thismnsical training school for the blind 
are provided with an indestructible means of in- 
creasing their own happiness and the happiness of 
thoae around them. Although the school has been 
established only a few years, it has already turned 
out a certain number of pupils who are prospering 
as pianoforte tuners, and who. beginning at £1 and 
£1 6ii. a week, fonnd thcmpelves a year after they 
had left the school earning from £2 to £2 ]0j«. 
1* he fichool charge for tuition of all kinds and board 
is £50 a year; so that, to takf a purely economical 
view of the matter, the establishment does some 
good by turning, at a comparatively small cost, 
those who would otherwise be useless and burden- 
some nieml era of society into valuable workers. 
The blind have, tmleed. far more need of education 
than thoae n^hom the blind call "sighted persons." 
A man with his eyes may pick up a good denl of 
useful information ; but for the untaught blind there 
is no hope, and persons of this cla^s who 
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without private means must be supported by chari- 
ty or starve. 

The indigent blind are, by the way, specially 
cared for by an Institution which aims at relieving 
their wants, spiritual as well as temporal, and at 
ei abling them to support themselves. The Indigent 
Blind Visiting Society provides its dependnntA with 
readers, teachers, an<) gnides, also with instruction 
in arts and trades suitable to the blind, with the ex- 
ceptloo of music, which, for any useful pnrpone to 
be attained, must be tansrht thoroughly and to those 
only who have special aptitudes Urr it. One fortu- 
nate idea cooeeived and duly cnrried out by the 
committee of the Indigent Blind Visiting Society is 
that of taking a certain number r»f poor blind ciiild- 
reu periodically from London into the country. 
Fresn air, the bcent of fliwurs, the singing of birds 
-»the numberless odors and sounds peculiar to the 
country — must be enjoyed by the blind even more 
Tividly than by thoee who see. Most of the blind 
attenaing the classes, aays the last annual report of 
this excellent society. *• were enabled by the kind- 
ness of various friends to have a day in the coun- 
try. Two hundred tnd sixty were invited on two 
days by Mr. and Mrs. W. Armitagc, of Southgate. 
forty-eight were rccei\ cd by Mr. Powys Keck, of 
Kingston ; while the* remainder wont on two excur- 
sions—one to Ilampstead, the oilier to Epping For- 
est, for the last of which excursions they were 
mainly indebted to the Rev. William CuflT." 

The children of the Music School for the Blitid 
have no need to be taken into the country ; for 
there is do part of England more beautiful or more 
healthy than that in which their school is situated. 
One mij^ht fancy they were aware of this fact from 
their evident enjoyment in walking about the gar 
dena; and the able director who walks, talks, and 
writes bis letters (by the aid of a type writing ma- 
chine) as tbongh he had the full use of his eyes, is 
convinced from his own sensations that they can 
appreciate the charm of the landscape. In any 
case the grounds, even to the smallest ilower-beda, 
were laid out under the director's orders; and he 
declares that he should be much an(io3*ed if he founc! 
(for example) that geraniums had been p'aced where 
be had ordered that roses should be planted. Mr. 
Campbell, it may be added, is familiar with the con- 
tents of the principal picture-galleries in Europe, 
and itaiMfing in presence of a work of art feels its 
inflnence as any man of imagination standing on 
the scene of famoas exploits will realize to himself 
the dreumstanoet vnder which tlie exploits were 
performed. A« regards literature, one would ex- 
pect a blind fnaa to excel in abstract speculation or 
in lyric poetrf father than in the description of ex 
terna) cwjects ; but Mr. Campbell, who possesses 
much literary tAlent, considers descriptive writing 
his particular farte. Ha has a very poor opinion of 
oar great public boildings, and declares that if he 
had to begin Kfe again he would adopt tlie profes- 
aiofi, notofa itiusician, but of an architect. Plis 
actioo) of Mind musicians will certainly prosper ; 
and it is probably the best blind school that exi^tts, 
even for thoed who possess no great musical talent. 



A certain amount of musical capacity Is, of course, 
an indinpen^able qiialifiration for admission to the 
establishment at Upper Norwood. But, once ad- 
mitted for a permanence, the pupil is by no means 
instructed in music alone. The children take de- 
light in arithmetic and — what is more surprising — 
in geography. Geography, however, is here taught 
by means of globes with raised surfaces; and the 
sense of touch is called into activity as the child 
passes rapidly from one country, to another, paus- 
ing only to say for what products the land he is 
visiting with hfs fingers are remarkable. One pret- 
ty golden-haired little girl, with a bluA saah tied 
across her eyes — (her mother had begged that they 
miffht in this becoming fashion be always kept con- 
cealed)- -flew across the globe from point to point, 
in bird-like style, without once hesitating or mak- 
ing a mistake. Geography seemed to he studied in 
a reasonable and connected manner, as travellers 
study it in sketching out the plan of a journey. The 
child who ouofht to have had bine eyes went in the 
most business-like fashion from London to Calcutta 
md Dover, Calais, and so on, by the overland rout« ; 
and from Paris to New York viA Havre, with an 
alternate route by way of London and Liverpool. 
In the arithmetical examinations verv complicated 
questions were quickly answered. Each child was 
addressed separat.ely ; hut when there wa« any de- 
lay in replyincr. those who were ready with a solu- 
tion held up a hand in token thereof. Any. even 
the 8li];ht«st, mistake wrs at once signnlized in the 
same manner. Tt could l>e seen that the children 
c<inoont rated all their attention on the questions 
placed before them. It was evident, too, that they 
were taught in such a manner as to kf»ep them con- 
stantlv interested in their work. Children, under 
ordinary circumstances, are not taught. They have 
lessons sriven to them which they are t^ld to learn. 
This method, so simple for the so-called teacher, 
would not be applicable in the case of blind child- 
ren. Of course hooks with embossed charact-ers are 
nsr»d ; hut the teaching is chieflv oral, and every 
subject is abundantly explained. This was particu- 
larly noticeable in the music classes. Many imag- 
ine that the blind learn music ** bv ear." So the 
unedncated blind may. But the blind who study 
music at Upper Norwood learn, like other students, 
to play from notes which, by a very ingenious and 
very simple system are dictat^ed to them. When, 
however, they have once learned a piece, they play 
it hv heart ; and in point of memory many of them 
miirht challenfl^e Rubinst^^in himself. The charac- 
ters in relief from which the blind may read such 
books as have been reproduced in this style are 
well known. Various contrivances have been in- 
troduced for enabling them to write ; and of these 
the Vnost suitable and the most perfect by far is the 
•• type-writer " already spoken of. 

A complete course of training for modern pinno- 
forte playing ouufht certainly to include gymnastics. 
That form of " higher development," however, 
which consists in lifting the hands high above the 
keyboard — sometimes even above the pianist's own 
head — and brintring them down with a crash on the 
keys, is not suitable to blind performers, who culti- 
vate a much quieter style of execution ; and the 
gymnasium in the gardens of the Music School has 
been established with a view to the sreneral health 
of the pupils. It is curious, and at first somewhat 
alarming, to see these blind athletes swinging, 
vaultinsr, climbing poles, and coming down head 
first, balancing themselves on high bars, and so on. 
But the exercise strengthens them, and gives them 
confidence, and no accidenis take place. Some- 
times a blind gymnast going down a pole meets 
another blind g3^mnast going up. No harm comes 
of such an encounter, but only a little amusera'ent 
and a discussion as to which shall give way. 

The School of Music for the Blind is open once a 
week to visitors. It is well worth seeing, and, 
better stiil, worth supporting. — PtUl MtiU Gaietie. 
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BT JOHK C. FILLMORE. 

Dr. Hans von Biilow is reported to bare said ; 
" If I stop practice for one day, I notice it in my 
playing; if I stop two days, my friends notice it; 
if I stop three days, the public notices it." 

Whether this great master of the piano-forte ever 
said this or not, the principle embodied in the state- 
ment is undeniably true, and its truth can be attest- 
ed by the experience of every pianibt. 



The virtuoso, however great his natural gifts, 
must become and remain such by dint of unremit- 
ting daily practice ; and what is true of the virtuo- 
so is true, in his degree,- of every pianist. Whoever 
plays anything well must first have s« worked it 
into his brain and fingers by numerous correct rep- 
etitions that its execution becomes an automatic 
process, or rather a spontaneous reflex, so that 
whatever suggests the piece at once sets in motion 
the process of artistic performance, which then goes 
on with as much freedom and spontaneity as the 
warbling of a bird. Without such freedom, so ob- 
tained, no really artistic performance is possible. 
Appreciation is not enough ; enthoaiaam is not 
enough ; not even the highest artistic gifts will suf- 
fice. If there have been " mute, inglorious Mil- 
tons,** there have also been those whose real artistic 
gif^s have found no outlet because they failed to be- 
come masters of any means of artistic expression. 
As well might a tongiic-tiod man expect to become 
an orator, as a man whose occupations allow him 
no time or strength for piano practice expect to be- 
come n virtuoso. And if one docs not aim at virtu- 
osity, but only at becoming a good piani-t, it must 
be said that all ffooH pfamtuf U of the nature of virt- 
uosity; that however limited a pianist's repertoire 
may l>e, what he does pla}' must be below the level 
of his t4K;hnical aud artistic attainments if he is to 
play it well, and that high attainments, even to the 
extreme of virtuosity, tell nowhere with more ef- 
fect than in fine compositions of a simple and easy 
character. An artist like Annette E-isipfiff. or Julia 
Riv^ will play a Chopin waltz or masurlca in a way 
that would prove her virtuosity if ahe never played 
anything of greater difficulty. One cannot play too 
well, however simple the composition. 

I suppose there is no earnest., thoughtful piano 
teacher who does not daily realize, in sad experi- 
ence, the force of the principles stated above. I 
any " earnest " and " thoughtrul." because, unfortu- 
nately, there seem to be some pianists and piano 
teachers in whom vanity and conceit take the place 
of earnestness and thoughtful ness, and who cannot 
get themselves disabused of the cotion that they 
are virtnasos even by the most humiliating experi- 
ences, which only excite their envy and jealousy of 
more favored artists and more generous critics than 
themselves. Bat the real teacher has the artis^t 
spirit He recognijses the fact that the art he is 
called to serve embodies some of the n<iblest con- 
ceptions of the human mind, works to the study of 
which he may worthily devote his beat powers ; 
and he believes with a" his heart that whenever he 
can Bucceed in bringing hia pnpils Into such rela- 
tions to the master-pieces of musical composition 
that they really appreciate them, in form and spir- 
it, are inspired with love and enthusiasm for them, 
and have learned from their own • experience to 
place tTie same elevated estimate upon them which 
he himself does, he has done a noble and a sacred 
work, one which he would not exchange for any 
other whatsoever. 

But one of the most important, if not indeed 
wholly indispensable means of accomplishing this 
work is the giving his pupils opportunity lo hear 
the best compositions, and especially those which 
they study, played in a way which shall realize 
their author's conception. In the cane of a teacher 
in a small tawn, isolated from the muaical opprjrtu- 
nities of a large city, be himself is often the only 
available resource for this purpose. Even In a city, 
virtnoeos are only rarely to be heard, and if they 
were to be beard oftener, the needs of a pupil re- 
quire still more frequent opportunities of hearing. 
The teacher, therefore, feels the necessity of being 
able to play for his pupils the compositions Jie gives 
them to study, as an indispensable means of ena- 
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bling thera to reftlize the composer's idea. Then, 
too, he 18 frequently culleil upon to pUy in public, 
and desirea to do so. Apsrt from any desire to 
shine, assisting the public to a comprehension of 
gooi music is a part of bis work as an educstor, 
and he would be glad to make his own performan- 
ces available in this direction also. But it is not 
too much to say that every professional piano teach- 
er, whatever may have been his attainments as a 
pianist before he began teaching, however great hia 
ability, and however conscientiously he has labored 
to improve hia talenta, finds himself crippled and 
hampered in every attempt to give adequate ren- 
derings of great compositions, as models for his pu- 
pils or for the edification of a music-loving public. 
It is ineviuble that it should he so Piano-teach- 
ing, though prices aeem high to patrons, can only 
be made to yield snch an income as will support 
and educate a family and supply such a library and 
such opportunities for hearing good music as are 
absolutely indispensable to a progressive musician 
by constant, unremitting labor. Teachers find al- 
most the whole of their available strength taken up 
in the actnal work of teaching, so that only a frac- 
tion remains for practice, for study, for reading, for 
general intellectual improvement. By concentrat- 
ing his desultory practice on a few things, one may 
become able to play them somewhat satisfactorily, 
but there is a vaat difference between the perform- 
ance of even simple things by such a player, and 
the playing of them by one who continually de- 
votes ail his time and strength to playing. Other 
things being equal, the immense practice and expe- 
rience of a virtuoao tell on everything ho does, and 
renders all hia work superior to that of the man 
who <Jan only do a little by reaaon of his limita- 
tions. How great these limitations are we learn 
from the well known anecdote of Czerny, who was 
obliged to decline Beethoven's request to play his 
E-flat major concerto in public, on the ground that 
hie constant teaching had unfitted him *for ita per- 
formance. Caerny was one of the firat pianists of 
hia day. but he had been earning his living by 
teaching twelve houra a day; and under such cir- 
cumstances playing was impossible. 

For concert performance, therefore, and for real- 
ly adequate interpretations of master-works we 
must look outside the ranks of professional teachers. 
I would not underrate their service to pupils and 
the public, even in public performance. I appreci- 
ate the fact that culture in music is not obtained 
solely from our occasional hearings of virtuoso per- 
formances ; and I know that by far the greater part 
of our progress is due to the interest inspired by 
tlie counsel i», instruction and playing of teachers all 
over the country, and that without these the virtn- 
O0OS would have had but a limited measure of suc- 
cess ; but the fact remains that the performance of 
teachers is neceasarily more or less inadequate, and 
that allowance alw.iys has to be made for it, while 
it is equally true that performances for which wo 
need make no allowance, and which we can meaa- 
ure by the very hig^ieet standard, are extremely de- 
sirable in the interest of mupical progress. The 
best results are accomplished wher<i. pupils who 
have been thoroughly trained in good compositions 
by a conscientions teacher, having obtained all the 
ideas he is able to give them by precept and exam- 
pie, have opportunity to hear the same composi- 
tions interpreted by a master, see them put in new 
lights, see models of technique and of artistic finish, 
and get the stimulus which comes of really artistic 
performance. 

What piano teachers really need then, to supple- 
ment their work, to increase the interest of their 
pupils and create musical enthusiasm, is the frequent 
presence in their own fields of labor of artists whose 



profession is playing, and who devote themselves 
solely to the interpretation of the best music. Snch 
artists, making periodical visits to the smaller 
towns, could accomplish a work of which we have 
as yet but a faint conception. They could not only 
assist the earnest teachers whoee alms are high, but 
they would be a constant rebnke to the ignorant 
and incompetent, and would be a powerful influ- 
ence in so elevating the standard of piano teaching 
that inferior teachers would find themselves more 
and more at a disadvantage. 

Unfortnnat-ely, the number of artists of the high- 
est rank now available in America for such service 
as I have indicated above la very limited. I may 
aay indeed that I really know of but one, Mme. 
Jnlia Riv4-Kipg. If there are others, I have not 
had the g^d fortune to hear them, and the West, 
at least, knows nothing of them. There is reason 
to fear, too, tliat the East is leas favored in this re- 
gard than could be wished. It is within my knowl- 
edge that Mr. Theodore Thomas said only last 
week, when Mme. Riv6 played with his orchestra in 
Chicago, that there was no pianist in America who 
could compare with her for a moment. However 
that may be, it is certain that her technical attain- 
ments are above the most difficult tasks, so that 
ahe plays such things as Liszt's E-flat Concerto with 
the most perfect ease, and without fatigue, while her 
appreciation of the very greatest authors is such 
that Mr. Thomas remarked of her playing of Beet- 
hoven's C-rainor Concerto, that any man who could 
think of her technique while ahe was playing had 
no music in him. I know too that when she was 
called upon to play with the orchestra, four days be- 
fore the first concert, she gave Mr. Thomas a list of 
twenty-one concerted pieces from which to make 
his selection. Can any Eastern pianist show a sim- 
ilar repertoire ? It is extremely fortunate for Wes- 
tern music-teachers and music-lovers that an artist 
like Mdme. Riv6 la available not only in Chicago, 
where she resides, and in the larger cities, but in 
the smaller towns as well. She has played the 
highest order of music in towns of only 8000 inhab- 
itants, has been received moat enthusiaatically by 
her audiences, and has given a stimulus to musical 
interest and an impetus to musical progress snch as 
I, at least, have not witnessed from the playing of 
anybody else. But Mme. Riv6 is only one, and 
America is large. We need not only teachers, of 
whom the number is already legion, but profession- 
al pianists, numbers of them, and I believe that 
thoroughly competent ones would be well support- 
ed. Who will supply the lack? Are there not 
men and women in New York and Boston who are, 
or might be virtuosos ? Why must men like Wil- 
liam Mason, for instance, devote themselves to 
teaching ? Is the East behind the West in its pat- 
ronage of artists ? Shall we not soon see a division 
of labor in the musical field between teachera and 
pianists, each class supporting and supplementing 
the other, and working in harmony for the same 
resnlts ? I hope so. 

— JanesvUle, Wit,, Aug, 7. 1877. 

P.S.— I think I ouprht to bare mentioned, in my re- 
marks about Mme. Riv^Klng. tbat my authority for 
my statement of Mr. Thomas's high opinion of her was 
Mr. Dietrich, Tbomaa's assistant condnctor. I had this 
from Dietrich's own lips, and Mr. D. said that he him- 
self, and the whole orchestrA, agreed In Mr. T.*8 esti- 
mate. J. C. F. 

M*M 

Justice at Last 

(From the London Mosical Standard.) 

For some time past, our attention has been turned 
to the vigorous debates which have been taking 
place in the convocation of the University of Lon- 
don on the well-worn question of granting to women 
the same facilities which have been open to the male 
sex, and have been uniustlv monopolised by them, 
from* time immemorial, ^or years past the Mnti- 
col Standard has strongly protested against the con- 



tinuance of a system which shows its weakness 
more and more plainly as this nineteenth century 
gathers 3'ears. The high intellectual resources and 
mental capabilities of women have over and over 
again been proved, not onlv in the paths of litera- 
ture and science, but also in the domain of music 
The names of Agnes Zimmermann, Natalia Macfar- 
ren, Madame Sainton-Dolby, and others that we 
might mention, are sufficient in themselves to quash 
the old and much favored notion, that women are 
intellectually inferior to men. At last, we are In- 
formed, the London University Convocation has re- 
corded its vote in favor of rendering all degrees 
available to women. At what date this resolution 
will be actually carried into effect is not yet an- 
nounced ; in the meantime, it is highly satisfactory 
to know that the step has l>een taken. 

Had not the University already decided to add 
Mdsic to the list of its raculties, the resolution in 
favor of granting degrees to women would not have 
concerned our readers so nearly. We have now, 
however, to realize the fact that female musicians 
will soon have an equal chance with our own sex of 
winning a University degree in Music. No right 
minded man will grudge them this new privilege ; 
and we cannot see in what way the dignity of the 
degree, or of the profession, will be impaired. The 
three older Universities will doubtless continue to 
close their gates against the approach of the gentler 
sex for some years to come ; until, in fact, the young- 
er University shall have nursed the new-made law 
into a custom, which shall be too strong even for 
the stubborn resistance of the powers that be at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. When tiiese have ylelded^^M 
they must, sooner or later — the professional world 
will be only too ready to resrard with favor a move- 
ment which at present excites — we will not say 
jealousy, but uneasiness. 

Stranger than all, close upon the heels of the de- 
cision of the London University, comes a kindred 
announcement, which will be found in another col- 
umn, under the head of Academical Intelligence. A 
more sweeping revolution has never taken place in 
the history of any society of learning, tnaa that 
which is exemplified In the announcement made to- 
day, on the part of Trinity College, London. Many 
of our readers will remember that some two or three 
years ago. when the College was less powerful, and 
consequently more upon its dignity, than it is now, 
we strongly urged upon the authorities a liberal 
programme, as the only one the country and the 
age would accept. They have now taken the final 
step, which separates them from the decaying eccle- 
siastical systems of the past, and have opened their 
higher musical examinations to women. We note 
that they still appear to reserve their titles of ** Li- 
centiate ** and '* Associate " for males alone ; but 
this is a small matter. What is wanted for women, 
is a certificate of proficiency and merit, which shall 
aerve aa a guarantee that they possess a theoretical 
and practical knowledge of what the^ profeas to 
teach. Tbia is now available at Trinity College ; 
but it must not be forgotten, that another institu- 
tion has gone before it in this matter. From the 
very first, the College of Organists has. with a wise 
liberality which has characterized every proceeding 
of that body, offered its fellowships to women ; and 
the greater commendation is, therefore, dne to that 
institution. As for Trinity College, it cannot ex- 
pect very high praise for taking a course which has, 
we might say, b«eii forced upon it by the necessi- 
ties of the times. Indeed, toe preamble of the new 
regulations gives strong indications of external 
pressure having been brought to bear upon the gov- 
erning body — a pressure to which it has yielded 
with a good grace. 



• ♦ > 



FoRKioN Notes. Among the operatic works al- 
ready in active preparation for the coming cam- 
paign in Paris, the Revue el OaxeUe Afueicafe men- 
tions the following: *' La Clef dOr" by M. Eiig. 
Gautier, and " Oilles de Bretagne " by M. Kowalski, 
at the Th^tre-Lyrique ; ** Les Diamante de la Cou- 
robne** (in which Madame Lacorobe-Duprez will 
make her dihnt), and Nicolo ls<}uard*a '* Joconde," at 
the Op6rapComique ; and Rubinstein's " N6ron," at 
the Th^4tre lUlien. Glinka's " La Vie pour le 
Czar" will likewise be presented for the first time 
to a French audience during the season. Verdi 
has, it is stated, definitely refused to the Paris 
Grand-Op^ra the right of performing his " Aida." 

Dr. Philip Wackernagel — well known by his val- 
uable oontnbutiotts to literary history, and more es- 
pecially by his "History of German Religious 
Song"— died at Dresden in June last at the age of 
seventy-seven. 
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August Wilhelmi. 

[Oar read ere may be interested In the followinfr nc- 
eount of the arrifit*c career of the remArkaMe violin virt- 
noAo of whom Mre hear bo much of late. It was contrib> 
uied to the German periodical, Cffter Land und Mfer^ l»y 
Dr. Hans O. von MUUor. We are indebted for the trans- 
lation to Mr F. Slocum, in«tnicror in French and Oer- 
man at the Polytechnic Institute. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

We have no doubt that Wilhelmi as a violinist is all 
that he Is here represented. But It ennnot escape notice 
that here, as in all the friowini: reports which we have 
had of him. he is completely Identified with the Wacmer 
side of the house, which at least throws pome shadow of 
suspicion over the sincerity and depth of his devotion to 
Bach, and raises the question whether In the Interpreta 
tion of the old master's music he cnn be one with him 
in spirit The same with refj^nrd to Beethoven, profound- 
ly as tbe Wnirnerltes profess to reverence him as the pre- 
cursor and John Baptist to their own Messiah. It is a 
little sinpinlar that in all the praises of Wilhelmi the 
comparison is never made with Joichim, but always 
with Pairanlni and the like. Joachim, staunch and loy- 
al to the traditions of the grest inspired. Inspiring; 
school of Art, does not seem to exist in the minds of 
these disciples of <* the Future; ** one must have accept- 
ed Warner. Li«zt, and all the rest of them, before his ti- 
tle to the highest place can be considered.— Ed.] 

There are few artists who, from their very first 
appearance in public, have excited so much remark 
or obtained, wUhin so comparativelj' short a time, 
60 world-wide a reputation as Wilhelmi, the g^eat 
German violin virtuoso, indeed, we may say of 
Wilhelmi that he enjoys a really "popular" repu- 
tation, such as few of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries have gained. 

Endowed by nature witli remarkable musical tal- 
ents, he has cultivated them to the utmost, with 
unwearied industry ond indomitable earnestness. 
lie is, first of all, musician, theu, violinist The 
latter is really his specialty. He must be regarded 
as an original creator in the region of the violin. 
He has extended the range of the instrument. A1- 
thotigh special talent qualifies him for this, his 
great, noble, heroic tone, his peculiar handling of 
double notes, by which he renders whole pasHages 
with an effort that defies all description, and many 
other things that distinguish his grand, sweeping 
style — all this is the product of a new and deeply 
thought out system. 

Liszt once sai J of Wilhelmi : " He is so thorough- 
ly adapted for the violin that, if the instrument had 
not been at hand, we should have had to inveni it 
for him." 

Among the peculiarities of his playing, his clear- 
ness has always been reckoned first. " Purity o 
intonation," says Hanslick, ** strikes us as somel hing 
to be expected ; and yet it is a very rare thing. I 
know of DO violin virtuoso who. in some diflScult 
fingering, or in polyphonic passages would not 
spoil some one tone. Wilhelmi*8 intonation is, in 
the* most difficult as well as simplest pieces, abso- 
lutely pure ; just as unique in kind as tlie power, 
sweetness and fullness of his wo'bderful quality of 
tone." This absolute purity is peculiar to him 
alone. It is the outcome of his thoroughl}' musical 
nature. *' He can*t play false," said his friend Fer- 
dinand Hiller. Hia fine ear, his deep repose, self 
mastery and presence of mind preserve him from 
this. Along with this unique capacity Wilhelmi 
unites a thoroughly intelligent and effective manner 
such as few possess. He seems to conceive every 
piece in an (>riginal, more than that, in an entirely 
novel faiihion of his own, so that the reproducing 
and creating artist seera to permeate one another. 
The excellent critic of the Cologne Journal could 
say of him with perfect justice : " He not so much 



platfi the violin, as porthfn upon it." But ennujjh. 
It in needless for mo to pay thnt Willielmi stands 
equally liijjh as s«»lc)i»t and chamber musicinn. One 
should hear one of the last quartets of Beethoven 
played under his direction to gain nn idea of him as 
a quartet performer. 

Wilhelmi, to give a short sketch of his cnreer, 
wns born Sept. 21, 184.'5. in Usincren. the former res- 
idence of the Prince of Na««snu Ujsinjren. Not Innty 
siooe Wilhelmi vi-^ited the place, on the invitntinn 
of the Stadtrnth. Here he was the recipient of the 
most de1i(rhtful ovations and, amon^' other thing's, 
was elected an honorary citizen of U-iincen. The 
same town, in perpetual memorial of the dny. found- 
ed an institution which boars the name of Wilhel- 
mi. 

The artist*s father is the widely-known Rhine 
wine producer. Dr. jur. A. Wilhelmi of Hattenheim. 
His mother, born Charlotte Petry, was herself a 
great arti.st, pupil of the well-known Court Counsel- 
lor Antonandre of Offenbach, as well as of Chopin 
and Marco Cordogni in Paris. August Wilhelmi 
received his first instruction on the violin at Wies- 
baden of Konrad Fischer, Court concert-director of 
the Duchy of Nassau, a very capable artist ; and^ 
certainly, our enthusiastic pupil could not have 
wished for one more conscientious or better quali- 
fied in every respect. His progress ranst have 
been remarkable. For, when Henrietta Sontag, the 
immortal vocalist, at the beginning of her fiftieth 
3*ear, wos on a visit at his parents* home, she could 
not suppress her astonishment at the boy*s unique 
mastery of tone and st3'le, but, much moved, kissed 
him and said : " Some day you will be a German 
Paganini." In his earliest youth he had awakened 
the astonishment of musical connoisseurs by his fine 
ear. In November, 1853.it was that he heard a 
quartet and played in one for the first time. The 
boy acquitted himself so bravely, that he not only 
did not lose the time but pointed as musically and 
played off his part aa correctly as though he had 
been for years at a quartet stand. For all that, 
Wilhelmi's paretits seem to have consented to his 
choice of prr.fession only under protests They 
would have much preferred seeing him walk in the 
footsteps of his father ai;d become a lawj^er, a cal- 
ling for which he seemed peculiarly fitted on ac- 
count of his unusually logical and clear under- 
standing. 

Meantime, Polyhymnia conquered Justinian. 
Frauz Liszt, whose opinion was to give the impulse 
in this emergency, made trial of the 3'oung man, 
who had gone to Weimar for this very purpose, and 
concluded his examination, in astonishment, with the 
words : " How ? People could be undecided as to 
3*our calling in life? Why, music is born in you. 
Work diligently oc ; the world will talk of you yet, 
young man." And he at once journeyed with him 
to Ferdinand David at Leipzig, and gave him into 
his charge for further training. " I bring you here 
the future second Paganini " — with this prophetic 
commendation Liszt introduced our artist to David 
— " look out for him." So our Wilhelmi became a 
pupil at the Leipzig Conservatory. Here he re- 
mained four years, getting his theoretical and musi- 
sical culture from Ernst Fr. Richter and Moritz 
Hauptmann, and diligently devoting himself to 
belles lettres. On leaving the Conservatory he 
mat ried Sophie v. Liphart and began to travel. 

Wherever Wilhelmi appeared his success was the 
same and almost unprecedented. In a trice the 
twenty -year old youth obtained a European repu- 
tation. Who does not recall the truly phenomenal 
sensation that he excited in London and Paris, Ber- 
lin and Vienna ? Despite his great youth, distinc- 
tions and honors of all sorts are already his beyond 

the lot of most men. 

Wilhelmi oflSeinted as concert director at the 



Baj-renth fi'.stivnl, arrd he devoted himself to hts nr- 
dnons task with a zeal, nn indnsiry. an earnestnrss 
and a knowh-dire thnt find a rival only in Ilans 
Rirlitor. the director of the wh»)le work. 

At a mu«ical soir^.e in Wnfftifr's home, in which 
nil the arti-sts tnrrylnij nt Bnyreulh to#»k \ nrt. Wil- 
lii'lini pinyed with Eniil Mnhr, Thorns of Mnnirh 
and Crlitzmarher, the A-niinor Qiuirtet of Beetho- 
ven and the fnmons Chnconne for violin alone of .1. 
S. Bnrh. The enthuKiasm of this select audience 
wsa indescribable. But nfter the Bnch Chaeonne, 
in the lofty renderinjr of which Wilhelmi certninly 
achieves all ihnt is highest in p«>lyphonic illustra- 
tion and tone cohninjj — a masterpiece for the inde- 
pendence of its varinirt Mnjjle voice motives— Rich- 
ard AVnirner passionately embraced hisy^'ntiff friend 
with tears in his eyes. *• I cannot speak, dear Wil- 
helmi,'* he said deeply moved. " hut you muH know 
wluit sn impression yon have made on me and what 
I receive from vou." 

After the Bnyreuth performance W^ilhelmi went 
to England where he has labored steadily since, 
achieving. successes and triumphs hitherto unknown, 
lie has there won Inurels, reputation and friends 
not only by his unequalled achievements as an ar- 
tist but also, and in perhaps greater measure, by the 
masrneti^m of his personality and deportment. As 
a remarkable instance, may be cited his invitation 
to the court of Queen Victoria as well as his elec- 
tion as honorary member of the " German Athenie- 
um " at London. 

Especially noticeable were his Isbors on behalf 
of Wagner, so that the Timet calls him " Wagner's 
most zealous and successful supporter." By an ex- 
emplary performance of single fine passages from 
the works of the master he was enabled to create so 
num erous a following of earnest devotees that he 
undertook to invite Wagner himself to make a jour- 
ney to London. He made proposals to him for a 
series of grand concerts with well-selected pieces 
capable of being well rendered alone, from the 
whole body of his operas, together with some of his 
most important orchestral compositions from his 
earliest works down ; so that an entire authology 
from Wagner's repertoire should be presented to 
the London public. Wagner consented and on Mny 
7th of this year, in the colossal Royal Albert IImII, 
which holds 12,000 people, the works of R. Wagner 
arc performed in the hearing of an English public. 
Wagner himself leads ; the orchestra consists of 200 
of the most noted instrumentalists under the direc- 
tion of Wilhelmi, ai^d the vocal portions are en- 
trusted to the foremost singers of Germany. 

In conclusion, Wilhelmi is the simplest, most am- 
iable and unostentatious of men. Bubbling over in 
society with wit and intelligence, almost without 
equal in his combativeness. he has always deported 
himself kindly and beneficently towards inferiors 
and the needy, but independently and freely towards 
his superiors. With a genuine, sound and thor- 
oughly genial artistes nature, loved and honored 
by all who know him well, the world may yet ex- 
pect great things of this violinist, who has scarcely 

completed liis thirtieth year. 

» ♦ « 

A Fine Reed Organ. 

We were never partial to reed organs, nor can we 
boabt an extensive acquaintance with instruments 
of this class, omnipresent almost as they are. The 
greater, therefore, and the more agreeable was our 
surprise at finding in the organ lately finished by 
the Smith American Organ Company, for the vesti- 
bule of a sumptuous theatre or Academy of Music 
in Melbourne, Australia, on instrument of power, 
variety snd positive musical quality of tone, with 
all the requisite means of heightening and combin- 
ing the effects, adequate for a fair presentation of 
a grand pedal fugue, for organ Trios and Sonatas, 
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■11 Ihc rarmgolclannlcal. Iroo orenn miiaic. 
Tu be mire, it U only n rceil orirun, but these teri 
'tlie purest, miwt indiridtial of iMt 
kind : tnme iit tliem Becm Bb"olutel j borrowed from 
tbe nrcIieBtrn.— (he ohnc for tnstnnre. It bus two 
aiiiiitt'. mrb of lirv aoundini: fltiipi, be^ide^ ■ fiitl 
miifre (?T key*) of pednT binen coin man Jin? twn 
onnnce in all th#M stnp^ U re- 
ral bilimcs and bl>'nili>if( 1* 
boaatKullv «VGn and aubdiied. — no crying hanih- 
>»; and the " full orcnn," when bntb the mnnn- 
I and pe<la1 are coupteil, hnn u grandeur which we 
wldom find in pipe organs of noccrMter raaj^nltude. 
it why need we acid anytliing to the rec- 
ord of a pli-asunt evening wbich we borrow from 
the (;fa''«orTue«lny inorriin:;:— 
There was n plensant KiIhcHns at the wnreroomii of 



t Met- 



the Smllh 

j^thenbiMlkmnralnmani....... 

centlj eomplPIeil (t the Acailemy at Miistc 
konr-r, Anatralla Thlnnnanliaalieen nearly lw..,a,ni 
In bulillnKi and It wiu Intenrled to sliow the nimmt e(- 
fentaaliiilnableb; ttienie '<f ree<li>. The eoninati In 
qnallt^oltone ace reif marked. Sim Ihatmlvnf Innela 
well tolnoctrt and homoeeneoni. With the " fidl or- 

Kn " th« inatMl:r and power oT the creat iilpe orcnn la 
el J ImltaUHl, wblK th* aolo Slope dl'plar a ra*{ihln<i 
beauty at lane that we Mieve baa been heard h>re for 
the Hiat time. Ther* were pieaent Mr. John 9. Dvljiht, 
Mr. H, J. tjinf! aari Mr. Sharland, bcaldes other mnfienl 

* — reeentatltea a* ■*- "* .— — 

re <tl<played <i 

'• T-Ford. L 

li Donahue, nrnnlat at ttia Oatlte- 



anlat of n 



Painani'i 



rtml, and Mr, Ityer, orRanlft of Dr. Clark' .„ 

West Roihary. Fum*andcannn,anloand chornl alter 
naied, and In every one the andlenre found somathlne 

'o ndmlre. In the upper manual are five mnndlnr 

: Dalelana, dlajaaiia. pkonlo, elarlnn and kak>- 
, In the lower manual are Ave: Clarinet, hnnrdon, 
■m. nrlnriiial and meloilia. In the pednia are two 



i; Ffilnl ri 



■annal eflnplei 

swell irennio, ■ .._ 

pedal. Thenaalaoriiiai 
abtn hjp Hr. Wilaon, Atfti- 



%oimi>Vcal sen " 'Tlirnr^il"- to 'C'tSf^rd mM.'" 
ed tor lbs uecaalou one of nu faultless suppeia. 

OmA. TheJVm Yorlr iroWdoflastSunday had 
tbe fotluwintt interettlni; partirulara of the coming 
opera ; " Mr. Cbarlee R. Adama. tbe Ameriean len- 
icer. who baa made himself famnas in German 
J arrived In this dtv ye»ter<lay by the steam- 
er Ficypt, and will poon W followed bv the other 
-^< ... ^iiQ ^^ ^ ii^i^ make up the Wsener and 
beer Festival Opera Companv. Atlhoueh 
born in Boalon and ■ resident ol tlie United States 
antit 18S3. Ur. Adama'a »hide muMral career thnt 
far haa been spent In Europe. UavinK dincovered 
tint hehadaifO'.d voice, he put l.iutaelf in training, 
and rnahine rapid procreEs was enKai.'ed lo ai'Ciim. 
pany a rnn'crrt Ironpe through the Uniied States. 
Ihe West Indies and Canada, The prinei|>n1 stncer 
In the tn.upe was Mmc. Fabbrl. whnae bu'bsnd act- 
ed ns preceptor lo young Adstns. In 18B3 Mr. Ad. 
•ma went to Euro|ie, and was soon ini^iged fni 



a call from Vienna, and was attached to the Impe- 
rial Opera of that capital as first lenor for nine 
years. Dnrlng hia engaf^ment at Berlin lie twice 
got permission from ibe ccurt to visit London, 
where lie sang at Covenl Garden. Tbn waa In 1865 
and ISSS. In 1670. whde he was at Vienna, he c-oi 
pemiUelon from Ibe Auslrian court to visit Italy 
where he ssiiK for a season in La Seals, at Milsn 
He became a favorite of Wauner. who at that liini 
IS conducting his operas "Lohengrin* and "Tiinn 
user" in Vienna, snc! be holdii leversl tostimnni 

lenna Mr. Adams sanft for one season in Hsiiibiirg 
d it was duriof; his eni^agcment there tliat ha wsi 
Invited to corns to Ameriva and ainK at Iha Iriennl 
al Itatival of the Boston Handel and Haydn Socio. 
ty. While he was in Bo>lnn Ur. Strakoath tried 
to engOfie him, but, as Mr. Adams declined lo go In- 
'a any enterprise witbont an Inlcreal, the terms 
tere not eloFicd. Suhset|nenl1y Mr. Admiis aiid 
!me. Puppi-nbeim made an arrangeircnt lo gii in 
together and gel up a la'rge company, with Mr. J. 
C. Fryer aa tLeIr manager. Mr. Adams at otice 



tsrted off for Europe to ci 
any. At Berlin he enirai 
drnmmic i 



rage ariixis for the eom- 
d Mi«B Matilda Wilde, 
r just from the Paris Conservatory. 
At Vienna he ensseed Miss Ali'sandra IliimaD. n 
RiiHtiiin Indv, aa lisht soprano. This ladv is said 
to posj^is n remsrkabio voire. Enouirh others 
were eniinged to make, wlii'n joined with the sine- 
ers alreadv in this country wlio hare been engaged. 
a v,>rv inrge and strong company. The names of 
the p'rinriiial srll-ts are aa followa ; 

Mine. Eu'ji^nie Partienbeim. limt dramatic sopra- 
no : Mia4 Matilda Wild^ second dramatic aoprsno ; 
Mi»s Alesandrs Ililman. soprano 1«gAro; Miss Clara 
lieinmann. aonbrctte; Mr. Charles R. Adsms, first 
lenor: Mr. George Werrenrath, tenor; Mr. Charles 
Fritich. tenor; Mr. A. Blum, baritone; Mr. Henrv 
WIegand, basso. Mile. Wilde, will sing as Ortruil 
in ■■ Lohengrin," snd Fides in " Le Prop'iite." Mmo. 
Pappenheim sinking Eha and Bertha in Ihu same 
operas. Tills. Mr. Adams thinka. will be an ex- 
ceedinglr stroni; cost. Mile. Alexandra Hiimsn, 
aoprano li^^re. is a pupil of Mme. Mnrebesi in Vi- 
enna. Abe bad already sang at a trial in Ibe Impe- 
rial Opera and won admiration. Herr Wlegand 
was for fix years bass at Frankfort-on-Main, The 
chorus and orchestra will be organised on the same 
grand scale a> that adopted by Mr. Frver in tho 
spring. The firat performances will be given eith- 
er in this city or Boston, pnlmblv in Boston, and 
tbe opening will be made with Meyerbeer's " Les 
Hngnenoto." The oompanv will remain a week in 
Ronton, another week in Ibis Eily and a third In 
Philadelphia. Tbe company will open a Western 
campaign al Cincinnati Nov. a, remaining there one 
week, and arriving al Cblcwro on tbe ISlh fr.r a 
term of 'two weeka. They will reach New Orleans 
on the Snih, remaining there f<>nr weeks. They will 
Ihen take In Memphis and Hashville, arriving at 
St. Lonls Jan. T. From St. Louis It is intended to 
go lo California. All nf Wagner's and Meyerbeer's 
operas, and some of those of other compooers, will 
be performed, tbe list in.dudiog "Rlenii,' " Tlie 
Flvlng Dnlchinan," " Tannhinser," " Lohengrin," 
"the Jewess." "The Hnguenols." "Robert the 
DeYll,' " ndelio.- - Faust," " Don Jnnn," etc In 
the east for each opera the artists will be assigned 
Id the parts for which they are especially adapted. 
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tbsn to any scarcitrof Interestlog malerlst for lelien. 
On the enntrar?, Thao. Thomaa opened a season of Oar. 
den concena Here the last w«ek in Jans wblch extended 

glad Co record, the pslronage proved remunen 
Ttiese concerts took place In the sootb tinlf of ttie Eipo- 

csl plants provided means for pleaslni; Ihe eye snd 

Isger-lilet were sdmlniaterfid st little Cahles In the 

Ol the minluil quality or these confieria of con 
need not ■peak. The usual Tliomss features were ' 
ent, " composers' " nights, ■■symptiony" nichta, 
quest " prosraniinen, etc., sic. Some ten or twelie 



s fall 



leads n 



n of a<l> 



that Mr. Thomas's poslilon in rei;ard 
future has l>»en very much miaundersloal. H - hohla, 
andpro|>erly so,too,{Ith<nk)lhst,astbebead of one of 
the best orchestras In tM woild, ici'lug nearly or quite 
three hundred concerts a year. It Ishia duty to iba cause 
of music to piny all aorta, tbe old and tbe new. Espec- 
ially he thinks tbe new likely to suffer from neglect, 
the more sn tbe newer and mom dUBsult It Is. Accord, 
InEly he has givon a great deal of Wagner, and now 
laiely of Salnt-3:i<lnB and oUiei reeer.l wrlLers. Tiir dlf- 
AcuKesiieclaily has b-xn sought tor, lu order to Im- 
prove ttie teobulque of the orchestra. Al tbe asms time 



!lsl1y to 



Hlbov 



Tliooias had become a conve 
But In ■ oonvettatlon they ta 
this eipresslon ; " I suppose i 
but «u lu mniii:, n.iinely Beei 






, even at tlie risk of vlolatlne tbe aancUiy of prl- 

ong the symphonies played In these concerts waa 
Schumann's tblrd.inO.tlieoneao rarely played. Spask- 
ig of Mr, Tbomsa's own opinions I am tempted lo add 

ard to this Schumann symphony. I bad called upon 



rely played 



e a Rjmphon 
ilty. The fint 
is the bMt l>ecaose It bv< more unity." Then fn] 
rial's In regsfdtn the scoring. In wblch he crlllcli 
eatmsnt of the rlDllnseapeclslly, saying that thi 
It the symphony Ibera itoa hsrdlv a rhsnre tor i 
■lie of the how, i ' 



ha addeil. " ItwHf Dotdotoi^ll tbenubitc ihla; 

Ihey mnat bear all. and And out *— "■ ' ■— '- 

gooil." Aa this Jounud li for tli 

that be bad not liroueht It from New Tori!, undssld that 
It was a tins work, " l>y tor lbs be>l yet from an Amet- 

oprnlni- (•irtnlelit vas cold weather. Then dunng tho 
strikes there wna no bnslnjss. Eiriv In the aeuau Mr. 
Llehilnic plaved Mendels-uihn'a n-mlnor concerto wilh 
the orchestrB. wlLli a fair sort of auceeas. Later Mr. 
Julius Fn'^bn pinvcd Beethoven's rhnrnl AinU-la, whieb 
wenihsdly all araund— tbe fault helns of nourse with 
the Ghnru>. anil the piiinln who laeked force for ■oinrge 
a room. Then later Mme. RtcepliyedRhopln'i K mln.-ir 
onncerto, and this alsn went wtchout effeei. The last 
week, however, brought Mme. Jiilts Riv«-Kliig on Prl. 

ReetliDten s lovely third. On Friday ei 



n told, Il 






tliouaand, and the furor was proportionally greater. 
Ev rybody. Thomas hims-4t, the on^ieslra. and tbe au- 
'Hence were delighted. From all the acconnts 1 have 

g^"'^^r%ec''^^d'l'o^ba"n^«ved'tot'iSL^n'3n«'? 
cliHiy. 

School.' Mr. If, O, Gleas^a of'STanrord. corneal his 
place, Mr, aieason h ' - — 

hnmg'h.hlsorBanT 

anri' chain from his frtenda and oilmlrers. The i. 

Ti.e Mnelual OtiPge has lamed a new drcnli 

year. If adequately carried out, I ahsll W glad to _ 
them a mailer of record her-, flpraking of these two 

llnellsiof music list year, maklna a total ntaome forty 
eo.irens and evenlnga. all of whirh «"— «■— -"-- - 
tended. JThe Hualcal College g 

/t'lr ai 



the Hersliey nffaira look 

Iwotkin. Slid the perfnn 

uiahie players here, t would he 



much ohUced 'fH 
torlldsrrenknflucvix'ilc. 
Mr, Oreu IxKkeotyouri'llv haa Jnai been appolnte'l 

Evoosiown, a l^tiicago suburb. Yours, 

The London Season of 1876-77. -CoooerU 

The CrysUl Palace Concerts have been remnrha- 
ble for the nunib'^r..fimporlnnt works included in 

spared many of tlin compositions, the chief merit of 
which was that they had not been heard before in 
this c<iuntry ; but we owe a deep sense of gratitude 
to Mr. Manns for the ntlention beatowed up»n 
Brahma s new Symphony, the reception of which ful. 
1y justifies lu repetition next aeason. We must al- 

aivcly chr.ral, is eo well contrasted and so svmpiith- 
elically illuatrativa of the text as to enaure iU rcnjy 
auceptonce- The band is in every respect thoruugli- 
ly sHlUtactory. but more attention muat be paid lo 
tbe choir ; and we cannot but believe that the stan- 
dard of these fine cuncerU is materially lowered by 
the occasional exbibiliua of incompetent solo vucsl- 
iats. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society need occupy but a 
smnll share ofuur atteniion, for the season liaabeen 
rnnre barren than U9ua1 of results. Some little in- 
terojt waa cxuiU^J by tlia revival of HanJ^ra "rtolo 
mou" and Haydn's " Seasons;" but, with snob tc- 
Hoiirces as tliis Society has at command, surely aomo 
work bilberto onboard In London might bo attempt- 
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ed. Tt may save trouble, and oven display the pnw. 
era of the choir to the utmost advantAcre. to present 
the standard compositions season after sesson. with 
the occasional introdnction of the oratorios of only 
one modern composer ; bnt unless some new life is 
shown before lonjr bv the manacrers of this Associ- 
ation small Sacred Harmoftic Societies will certain- 
ly sprinff up around the parent one, with less lim- 
ited ideas of musical profln*es8 and a more vigorous 
constitution to carry them out. 

It was nnfortunat« for the nireetors of the Phil- 
harmonic Society that Brahms's new Symphony, up- 
on which no doubt they relie<i as an important nov- 
elty, was first performed at the Crystal Palace, not 
only because on its presentation by the Society 
many of the subscribers ha^l already heard it. bnt 
because it was most unquestionably better rendered 
at Sydenham. Mr. Silas's Symphony, the only 
really new composition ffiven durinsf the season, 
was/jndfiini; from its reception, a (cenuine snccesK : 
^nt andible demonstrations have bnt small effect 
upon the future of a worlc ; and we doubt whether 
the silent verdict of the few dissenters will not 
eventually prove the true one. How it happened 
that GrieJe's Piano forte Concerto in A minor came 
to be played, or why only the third part of Schu- 
mann's " Faust" was si^en, and that by no means 
efr<ctiyel5% are matters beyond our comprehension ; 
but we sincerely hope that next season more vii^r- 
ous measures will be put in force, not only with re- 
gard to the selection of the proi;rammes. but to the 
orsranisation of the liand, for we should be sorry to 
see a Society decline which has done so ranch for 
music in this country, and mi'^ht yet, we are cer- 
tain do much more. Meantunc let us do justice to 
the care and jud;;ment displayed hy the Conduct/>r, 
Mr. W. G. Cusins. who invariably does bis utmost 
with the means at command. 

The c<mcerts of Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir have 
been more than usually sttractive. and the execu- 
tion of the music provided has fully justified the 
warm applause elicited at each performance. The 
fl:reat success of these annual concerts is mainly at- 
tributable .to the fact that the special feature at first 
aimed at has been rigidly preserved ; and, although 
much credi^i roust be given to each member of the 
clioral body, there can be no doubt that the origi- 
nator and Conductor of the choir has earned for 
himself a fame of which he has a right to be proud. 
During the past season, in addition to the usual 
part-music, two performances of Bach's Motet for 
double choir, " Sing ye to the Lord," have been 
given, the general rendering of which waj in the 
highest degree creditable to all concerned. To Mr. 
Leslie we owe also the successful production of Han- 
del's "Hercules." the choral vocalists for which 
were selected from the Guild of Amateur Musicians 
and Mr. Leslie's Choir^ 

The formation of the Bach Choir is a proof not 
only of the growing interest in the works of the 
composer, but of the seal wi*h which music-lovers 
will voluntarily enter upon what must be considered 
a laborious study. It is always a sign of artistic 
progress when amateurs. Instead uf singing for self- 
glorification, join a choral Society for the purpose 
of aidins: in the interpretation of the finest composi- 
tions, for the very conditions of their membership 
must be the thorough merging of the individual in 
the general body. We think it a pity that the As- 
sociation under notice, so ably conducted by Mr. 
Otto Goldschmidt, should have assumed a title 
which seems to narrow its operations ; for certainly 
during the past season, although Bach's Msss in B 
minor has been repeated, works by Palestrina, 
Handel, Gade, and others have also been to finely 
rendered as to prove that the choir need not 
limit itaelf to one composer or to one style of mu- 
sic. 

It is scarcely fair to "point a moral " based upon 
the effect produced by Vragner's latest operatic mn- 
sic, under the composer's direction, at the Albert 
Hall, because the manner in which it was presented 
to the public was precisely oppoeed to that in which 
Wagner tells us we should iuage of it. There can 
be no question that both " Lohengrin " and *' Tann- 
hiluser " arc making their way in general estima- 
tion ; in proof of which we may say that through 
the open windows of drawing-rooms as we pass is- 
sue excerpts from both these works, and we have 
even heard a Wagnerian selection on our street or- 
gans. But the "Trilogy," in iU integrity, is still 
unknown to English audiences ; and we ie^r that, 
if we roust build a theatre and bring over a German 
company before we can hear it, the time is far dis- 
tant when the composer will bo fairly represented 
in this country. 



The sensational effect of Herr RubinstelnV per- 
formances has hardly yet had time to calm down ; 
but it is good that all who hsve the legitimate pro- 
gross of music atheart should as soon ss possible 
reflect upon the influence such ex(*outftnts hive up- 
on the art. Opinions may differ upon the roadinsrs 
of compositions; and we certainly cannot be ac- 
cused of desirinn: to dictate any conventional pat- 
tern which must be riiridly adhered to, bnt disre- 
garding the marks of the composer, c'ippins: rests, 
and plsylng oountleas wrong notes can scarcely, we 
should tms^ne, be considered improvements, even 
by those who are so " highly develope<l " as t«) hwik 
with contempt upon the "purists" who reverently 
set the author of a work above themselves. W'o 
should like therefore to ssk those who went Into 
raptures at Herr Rubinstein's playing whether we 
are to consider that his impulsive executive powers 
rendered them utterly insensible to the artistic de- 
fects we have mentioned, or that they regarded 
such deviations from the laws usually observed as 
the revelation of a new faith only to \ie duly appre- 
ciated by the elect? These matters are clearly 
worth pondering, for there can be little doubt that 
executive art is now on its trial, and it behoves 
those who form the jury to see that their verdict Is 
irivon strictly according to the evidence. But Herr 
Rubinstein also claims our attention as a compoaer, 
and, although we cannot admit that such works as 
he has given us will immortalize his fame, there 
can be no queation that, as in his pianoforte-playing, 
we have occasional* evidences of a power which 
wanta-but self-control to enlist our sympathies. His 
*' Dramatic Symphony " we certainly wish never to 
hear airain, biit the " Ocean Symphony " contains 
many thoughts of extteme beauty. 

At the Monday Popular Concerts the programmes 
have been, aa usual, of the highest interest ; and 
throughout the season tlie well-earned prettige of 
these classical performances has been firmly main- 
tained by the engagement of the best available exe- 
cutants. 

Excellent renderings of the standard sacred works 
have been given by the Albert Hall Choral Socie- 
ty, under the direction of Mr. Barnby. who has suc- 
ceeded in raising this choir to a high state of effi- 
ciency : and amongst the interesting concerts of the 
season we may mention the carefully organized 
performances of the Borousrh, of Hackney Choral 
Association, which, since the engagement of Mr. 
El>eneser Prout as Conductor, ha vis assumed a very 
high tone, the production of Schubert's Mass in F 
for the first time in London being a proof of what 
may be expected from the Society in the future. 

The Directors of the newly built Alexandra Pal- 
ace appear to be gradually inclining to the belief 
that what have been so long termed " popular " 
compositions are not really so popular as those of a 
higher class; and there may now be some hope 
therefore that the Summer Evening Promenade 
Concerts may attract those who love good music as 
well as fresh air. 

A record of even the principal benefit ooncert-s 
would be an impossibility; but it should.be said 
that the signs of^healthy musical progress — in spite 
of the " fashionable " element to which we have al- 
luded at the commencement of our season's sum ma 
ry — are unmistakably apparent, even in these ap- 
peals to whai are usually termed " mixed audien- 
ces ; " and those of Mr. Charles Hall4, Herr Her- 
mann Franke. and Mr. Walter Bache should be 
especially cited aa having definite artistic feat- 
ures. 

The Musical Association still devotes itself to 
subjects too abstract to engage the attention of those 
who profess the art as well as the science ; but the 
recent decision of the Syndicate at Cambridge Uni- 
versity respecting the necessity of all who present 
themselves for the degree of Mus. Bac. being thor- 
oughly c(mversant with acoustics may perhaps jus- 
tify the Association in the selection of such papers 
as have been read during the past session. Cam- 
bridge University has a right of course to make its 
own laws, and perhaps no harm will be done if 
some few of tho«e who merely seek a degree in * or- 
der to increase the commercial value of their ser- 
vices should be prevented from obtaining It; but 
we are convinc«M] that many who have enriched 
the art to such an extent as to make their names 
universally revered would feel themselves quite 
incompetent to pass such a searching examination ; 
and it then becomes a question whether the title 
they have earned by their genius is not really 
more valuable than that which might be conferred 
upon them for their accomplishments. — H. C. Luxx, 
in ikt Muncal 7\me9, 
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Vooali with Piano AeoompaaimeBt. 

My Tearv for Thee Most Ever Flow. F. 8. 

c to E. Del-Sarte. 80 

** The weary bird homeward is flying, 
The leaves of the forest iire still.*' 
A very s!ne:.able» sweet and aifecting song. 

Angel at the Window. A. & £ to F. Towtb, 40 
** An angel (lew to onr window, 
To take my love from my side." 
A beautiful poem to beautiful music. 

Adore and be StilL Sacred Song. £b. 8. 

d to F. Gounod. 80 

** Hiffb Heaven hath stooped to earth so lowly, 

Oo<rs glory doth my bosom All.*' 
Raa the crisp, strans^e tieanty which seems to 
be peculiar to Gounod. Aooompauimeut mostly 
in arpeggeo dionls. 

Old Time and L Song and Chorna. C. 

8. g to a. Xyon. 30 

*' Time answers, ab I the old, old strain, 
I. prithee, prss the pitcher.'* 
Rather dlseredltablo to the old frent. But it 
la a jolly and striking song and cboma. 

I Can't Sing for Gold. F minor. 8. otog. 

McCarroU. 80 
*' My heart is not so cold 
As to lAng fur gold only.** 
A noble sentisaent sweetly expressed. 

Unrequited. E. i. c to F. Pinmti. 80 

'' WHS it well, with a touch that was almost divine, 
To turn my weak heart to the muflc of thine ? ** 
Another fsood sonir by the composer that has 
the gt)od sense to unite Italian melody and good 
Bn^tish versification. 

There*B a Place in my Heart for You yet 

Song and Cho. C. 8. E to a. DeJTroM. 80 

" For she loves me, the dariinfr Colleen." 
A taking song and choras in popular s^le. 

'TU L G. 4. a to D. PUunU. 40 

** It is I. love. Far away. Love, 
Murmurlnie thy dear name o'er." 
Full of feeling, anaeflbctive for public singing. 

One Hour with Thee. D. 8. E to D. NorHs. 80 
*• What shall repay the faithful swain, 
His Ubor on tne sultry plain." 
Words by Walter Bcott, neatly set to mnaio. 

InstrvBSBtal. 

J. 8. Knight*8 Album of New and Charming 

Dance Muaio. Each piece, 80 

Mr. Knight's well-known talent in the conijto- 

siuK of brllUant dance music renders this couec- 

tlon very acceptable. Of the set, 
Ko. 1. Silver Cross Waltz. (F. 8.) 

might tempt any one to try the steps. 
No. S. Conscript's March. (Eb. 8.) 

is varied and tall of life. 
No. 3. Past and Future Walts. (F. 8.) 

is a very light, briebt and airy production. 

No. 6. El Dorado Polka Kedowa. (B5. 8.) 
is very grsceful. 

Blossoms of Opera. Favorite Opera Airs. 

J, Andre, each, 85 
Easy and brief ammfcements. capital for be- 
f(inners. There are S5 unmbera, of wtiicta we 
notice: 

No. 14. Serenade ft-om Don Giovanni. 0. 2. 

15. Se al volto, <* La Clemenza: C. 8. 

16. II aegretto, ttom Lucretia. G. 2. 
** 17. March, from II Crociato. G. 2. 
" 18. La donna mobile. Rigoletto. C. 2. 
" 10. March, fW>m Mose in Egitto. G. 2. 
" 21. Brindisi, from La Traviata. 0. L 
*' 25. lo son ncco, from L'Klisire. C. 2. 

Fairy of the Fountain. Mazurka Elegante. 

C. 4. KnighL 80 

A glittering array of muslcsl dew drops. 

Quadrilles for Violin and Piano. Wimier, ea. 50 
Of Cliis convenient set (dance figures given) we 
notice : 
No. 5. Plain Quadrille. (8.) (Palermo set.) 
'* e. Lancier '* (8.) ( Victoria QuadriUe.) 
** 7. The Minuet (8.) (AscheivM 
*' & Fancy Dances. (3.) Cotillons, con- 
taining Courtesy, Cauliflower, Basket, So- 
ciable, New Year, and Coquette Cotillons. 
No. 9. Medley Quadrille. (3.) Miscella- 
neous sot: Sweet 16 Polka, Davbreak 
Mazurka, Robinson Scottisch, Polacca 
QuadriUe, and Duraug Scottisch Quad- 
rille. 






Adbbsviatioxs.— ^Degrees of dilBculty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, aa C, 
BA, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
bif^best note if on the stail, small Koinan letters if below 
or sbove the staff. Thus: *• C. 5. c to K," means ** Key 
of C, Fifth deipree, lowest letter o on the added line be- 
uw, highest letter, E on the 4th space.*' 
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Koioheles on the Beethoyen Feitiyal 
at Bonn in 1845 * 

Moflcheles, at the end of the fleason, sets off 
for the Musical festival at Bonn, and writes to 
his wife from Cologne: **The unsettled and 
gloomy weather resembled my frame of mind, 
for the separation had disturbed my equanimi- 
ty. My philosophy must aid me I 

have visited Meycrbeor here and met him alone 
with Pischek. Mutual kisses were the begin- 
ning and prelude to a number of inquiries after 
you, and then we talked of the festival. Mey- 
erbeer is beside himself with the press of busi- 
ness; by to-morrow he must begin the rehear- 
sals of the Court Concerts. The best of the 
vocal music is to be without orchestra, and on- 
ly with pianoforte accompaniment; in the in- 
terval between the rehearsals, Meyerl)eer will 
go to Bonn to hear the performance there. '^ 
On the 10th of August, Ifoscheles comes to 
Bonn and writes: '*! am at the Hotel de 
TEtoile d^Or, where are to be found all the 
crowned beads of music — brown, grey, or bald 
— all wigged or lackered pates; this is a ren- 
dezvous for all ladies, old and young, fanatics 
for music — all art-judges, German and French 
reviewers and English reporters, lastly, the 
abode of Liszt, the absolute monarch, by virtue 
of his princely gifts outshining all else. Dr. 
Bacher, from Vienna, offers me a share of his 
room — no small boon when the streets are 
crowded with houseless travellers, like the 
roofless after a great conflagration. Gentle- 
men and ladies, several English among them, 
with a whole army of porters and bandboxes, 
are begging for a shake-down in hotels or pri- 
vate houses; friends and acquaintances meet 
one another; flags of various colors are waving 
— such a hurry-i^nrry everywhere. I have al- 
readv seen and spoken to colleagues from all 
the four quarters of the globe; I was also with 
Liszt, who had his hands full of business, and 
was surronnded with secretaries and masters of 
ceremonies, while Chorley sat quietly ensconced 
in the comer of the sofa. Liszt, too, kissed 
me, then a few hurried and confused words 
passed between us, and I did not see him again 
until I met him afterwards in the concert room. 
We sat down about 400 of us to dinner, and 
the first concert took place, under Spohr*s di- 
rection, in the new Beethoven Hail. The 
Grand Mass in D major gave me certainly ex- 
quisite, although not quite unalloyed pleasure, 
for oecasienalty I could not help feeling that 
the composition diverges from the genuine 
church style, and theieby loses that unity of 
color wktch I prize so highly in other works of 
the master. The 'Niatu Symphony,* which 
followed afterwards, was given almost fault- 
lessly, the oeporano {Mrt in the choruses not on- 
ly better than in London, but better than I 
h»ve ever heard anywhere. Standigl inimita- 
ble, twt tlie kettledrums not better tuned than 
in liondoa. Mr, Jlger, a member of the com- 
mittee, nve BM a place of honor among the 
artists-; Liszt behaves to me with marked kind- 
ness whenever we meet. I write you these 
lines after the public supper in the hotel, by 
way of i^repariiq; myself pleasantly for a night*s 
rest; meanwhile I remaincon a more lanp^uen- 
do, pooo a |K)eo agitato, ma sempre Giusto, 
yoofi.^ , • . . 

^rom the Diary, 

'^ Angnst lith. — A. new steamer was christ- 
ened 'Beethoven ' with great ceremony. Amid 

*FMm*'ReeeBtlCa8lcand Muttclans,** as described 
in tbe DIarieB and Correspondence of Iftnaz Moechelee. 
Selected 1^ his wiA, and adapted ttom the original Oer- 
maa tgr A. D. Ooleridce. 



salvos of cannon, the vessel, accompanied by 
one other, sped merrily to Konnenwerth, where 
a cold collation was in readiness. I was capi- 
tally placed between Spohr and Pischhof. 
Pickpockets active. We escaped untouched." 

"August 12th.— Prom eight o'clock this 
morning the streets were alive with bands of 
students, guilds, etc. Waited at the Rathhaus, 
and afterwards managed to get into the Cathe- 
dral with the throng. Beethoven's Mass in C 
gave me exquisite enjoyment. From the Cathe- 
dral went to the galleries which are erected 
around the Beethoven monument. I was ex- 
posed for a long time to the burning rays of 
the sun— a great annoyance — released at last 
by the arrival of the distinguished guests upon 
the balcony of the Fllrstenberg House. These 
were the King and Queen of Prussia, Queen 
Victoria, and Prince Albert, with a numerous 
suite. Speech by Professor Breidenstein. I 
was deeply moved when I saw the statue un- 
veiled, the more so because Hfthnel^ has ob- 
tained an admirable likeness of the immortal 
composer. Another tumult and uproar at the 
table-d'hdte in the * Stem ' Hotel. I sat near 
Bacher, Pischhof, and Vesque, Liszt in all his 
glory, a suite of ladies ana gentlemen in at- 
tendance on him, Lola Montez among the form- 
er. At five o'clock the Concert. Dr. Breiden- 
stein asked me if I would accompany the ' Ad- 
elaide ' at the morning concert. Aa Madame 
Pleyel was to play a concerto on that occasion, 
I thought it infra dig. to perform an inferior 
service, so I refused." 

*' August 18th.— Last day of the festival, 
which began with Liszt's Cantata. It has much 
that is well thought and felt, as, e.g. the intro- 
duction of the Andante of the B major Trio, 
which is cleverly managed ; there are also some 
good instrumental effects; as a whole, howev- 
er, it is too fragmentary. Liszt, who was ve- 
hemently applauded, received an orchestral 
flourish. The Court arriving late, the Cantata 
was repeated, and the King made a selection 
from the programme of the concert, which he 
staid to hear. Overtures * Egmont ' and * Co- 
riolan ' admirably conducted by Spohr. Vio- 
loncello solo, Ganz. Weber's Concertstdck, 
Madame Pleyel. Air from ' Pidelio," Miss 8a- 
billa Novello. Liszt accompanied Prftulein 
Kratky in a song. 

** Liszt's performance of Beethoven Concerto 
in E flat major almost entirely satisfied one : I 
can't imagine any one playing the energetic 
and spirited part of the work better than he 
did. In other parts I should have preferred a 
little more warmth and tendemesa. 

''When the Court had gone, some ether 
pieces were performed, others omitted. At 
two o'clock banquet at the ' Stern.'* Crowd 
even greater than before. Immediately after 
the King's health had been proposed, Wolff, 
the Improvisators, gave a toast which he called 
the 'Trefoil.' It was to represent the perfect 
chord, Spohr the key-note, Liszt the connect- 
ing link between all parties, the third — Pro- 
fessor Breidenstein, the Dominant, leading all 
things to a happy solution. Universal ap- 
plause. Spohr proposes the health of the 
Queen of England, Dr. Wolff that of the Pro- 
fessor HShneT, the sculptor of the monument, 
and also that of the brass founder. Liszt pro- 
poses Prince Albert; a professor with a stento- 
rian voice is laughed and coughed down, peo- 
ple will not listen to him, and then ensued a 
series of most disgraceful scenes which origi- 
nated thus : Liszt spoke rather abstrusely upon 
the subject of the festival. ' Here all nations 
are met to pay honor to the master. May they 
live and prosper, the Dutch, the English, the 



Viennese, vrho have made a pilgrimage hith- 
er I " Upon this Chelard gets up in a passion 
and screams out to Lisz^ ' Vous avez oubli6 
les Prancais.' Many voices break in, a regular 
tumult ensues, some for, some against (he 
speaker. At last Liszt makes himself heard, 
but, in trying to exculpate himself, seems to 
get entangled deeper and deeper in a labyrinth 
of words, seeking to convince his hearers that 
he has lived fifteen years among Frenchmen, 
and would certainly not intentionally speak 
slightingly of them. The contending parties, 
however, become more uproarious, many leave 
their seats, the din becomes deafening, and the 
ladies pale with fright. The f6te is interrupt- 
ed for a full hour. Dr. Wolff, motinting a ta- 
ble, tries to speak, but is hooted down three 
or four times, and at last quits the room, glad 
to escape the Babel of tongues. Knots of peo- 
ple are seen disputing in every part of the great 
salon, and on the confusion increasing, the 
cause of the dispute is lost si^t of. The 
French and English journalists mingle in this 
fray, by complaining of omissions of all soils 
on the part of the Festival Committee. When 
the tumult threatens to become serious, the 
landlord hits upon the bright idea of making 
the band play its loudest, and this drowns the 
noise of tne brawlers, who adjourned to the 
open air. The waiters once more resumed 
their services, although many of the guests, es- 
pecially ladies, had vanished. ^ The contend- 
ing groups outside showed their bad taste and 
ridiculous selfishness, for Vivier and some 
Frenchmen got Liszt among them, and re- 
proached him in the most shameful way. G. 
ran from party to party, adding fuel to the 
fire, Chorley was attacked by a French jour- 
nalist, Mr. J. J. would have it that the Eng- 
lish gentleman, Wentworth Dilke, was a Ger- 
man, who had slighted him: I stepped in be- 
tween the two, so as at least to nut an end to 
this unfair controversy. I tried as well as I 
could to soothe these overwreught minds, and 

E renounced funeral orations ever those who 
ad perished in this tempest of words. I alone 
remained shot-proof and neutral, so also did 
my Viennese friends. By six o^clock in the 
evening I became almost deaf from the noise, 
and was glad to escape; I assure you that a 
cup of coffee and some music at the Countess 
Almasy's were very refreshing after the events 
of the afternoon. I didn't go to the festival 
ball, preferring to write this account, and to 
spend a couple of hours with Pischhof, who 
showed me his ' Theory of Transposing.' " 



Bhakefpeare in Opera. 

BT AI«FBXTON HKBYST. 

William Hazlitt, a well-known English critic, 
called Shakespeare a "giant among giants," 
and a truer sentence was never penned, for ev- 
en among the justly famous poets and drama- 
tists of the Elizabethan era, the name of Shakes- 
peare stands first, and his plays are alike unap- 
preached and unapproachable. They have been 
translated into almost every living language, 
and represented on the stage of almost every 
country. The ambitious amateur and blunder^ 
ing professional alike fail to make them unin- 
teresting, while from the pulpit and the ros- 
trum their frequent beauties are quoted times 
without number. For nearly three hundred 
years the works of this immortal poet have 
stood, and as long as dramatic literature exists 
will Shakespeare's plays^exist. 

But in addition to all this there is another 

use to which many of these plays have been 

I put. The finest composers have frequently se- 
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lected them as texts upon which to compose 
operas. It is probably understating the matter 
to assert that there have been at least one hun- 
dred operas composed upon texts selected from 
Shakespeare. Indeed, some of the plays were 
so written oriprinally that with very little 
trouble operatic texts were constructed. This 
is the case with the ''Tempest," **Midsum;^.er 
Night's Dream," **AsYou Like It," and *»Mac- 
beth ; " while others, from their romantic char- 
acter, were seized upon by composers for their 
music, and others again, which might be 
thought entirely unfitted for music, have been 
taken by composers and successfully set. An 
example of this is '* Hamlet," which has been 
set by Mercadante; by Gasparini, for whom 
the libretto was adapted by the great Italian 
dramatic poet Apostolo Zeno, the opera being 
produced in London in 1711, and by Ambroise 
Thomas in Paris, in 1860, in which such a 
wonderful success was made ty Mme, Nilsson 
as Ophelia^ and M. Faure as Hamlet, 

The '* Tempest" was first set by Matthew 
Lock, in 1673, very little change being made 
in Shakespeare^s original text. Dr. Purcell 
next tried the same play, and produced his op- 
era in 1690, and in 1860 Hal^vy produced a 
grand Italian opera **La Tempesta," of which 
the libretto was adapted from the play in French 
by Scribe, the great French libretto writer, and 
then translated into Italian, to which Hal^vy 
composed bis music. 

Music to "Macbeth" was first written by 
Lock in 1674, and then for nearly two hundred 
^ears this play was avoided by composers, but 
m 1847 Verdi produced his opera "Macbeth " 
at Florence, and in 1877 Signor Lauro Rossi 
prodcced at London an opera entitled "Biorn," 
of which the lih retto was adapted from Shakes- 
peare's "Macbeth " by Frank Edwards. Oth- 
er operas on this play were written druing the 
present century by Andr£ H. Chelard and Tau- 
bert. 

The English composer, Sir Henry R. Bishop, 
first took " Midsummer Night's Dream " for an 
opera. He was followed by Mendelssohn, who 
wrote an overture, several entr'actes, a march 
and several songs and choruses to this play. 
Next Ambroise Thomas composed a French op- 
era on the play, which was successfully pro- 
duced in Paris in 1860, and which is promised 
to be heard in an English version from the Hess 
English Opera Company. 

Sir Henry R. Bishop composed many operas, 
and during his management of Drury Lane The 
atre, London, produced, among other Shakes- 
pearean operas, the "Comedy of Errors" in 
1819, "Twelfth Night," in 1820, "Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona," in 1821, and "As You Like 
It." These, of course, were all English op- 
eras. This composer seems to have been the 
only one who selected the above plays for mu- 
sical setting. 

Rossini selected "Othello," which he pro- 
daced at Naples, in 1816, and several very 
famous singers have added to their reputation 
in the role of Ikidemona, Mme. Adelina Patti 
recently made in London one of her greatest 
successes in this rale, 

"Romeo and Juliet " seems to have been a 
favorite subject for the musicians, there being 
thirteen operas on this play alone. These were 
composed by Benda, Dresden, 1772; Sch wan- 
berg, Brunswick, 1782; Marescalchi, Rome, 
1789; Rumling, Carisberg, 1790; Dalayrac, 
Paris, 1792; Bteibelt, Feydeau, 1793; Zinga- 
relli, Milan, 1806; Guglielmi, 1816; Vaccai, 
1826; Bellini, 1830; Marchetti, Trieste, 1865; 
Gounod, Paris, 1867; and Marquis D'lvry, 
1876. Of these, seven were Italian, three 
French and three German. 

In 1808 Kreutzer produced at Paris a French 
opera entitled *VAntoine et Cleopatra.'' In 
18b2 Hector Beriioz produced, at Baden, a 
French opera entitled "Beatrice et Benedict," 
the subject taken from "Much Ado About 
Nothing," and Max Bruch, at Beriin, in 1872, 
produced a German opera " Hermione," taken 
from the "Winter's Tale." Other Shakes- 



fC*? .-q^ • •'^^'% ^TP^*^*' ^r Hermann 
Goetz (;* Taming of the Shrew,") Taubert 

("Love's Labor Lost,") and Veidi is now en- 

gaged in composing an opera on the subject of 

"King Lear," which play had already been 

used by another composer. 

The subject of "Falstaff" has been almost 
as much a favorite as "Romeo and Juliet." 
This celebrated hero was made the title of an 

l^oo'a"" "IPf™ ^^y ^^\^^^ produced in London in 
1886. Adolphe Adam next followed with a 
one-aa French operetta bearing the same title. 
1 hese were both taken from the " Merry Wives 
of Windsor." Ott» Nicolai then comiised an 
opera in German from this same play, to which 
he gave the original title expressed in German, 
"DieLustigcn Weiber von Windsor." This 
opera has always been very successful, and has 
recently been performed in London in Italian 
under the Italian title, '• Les Vispe Comare di 
Windsor." 

This list could be indefinitely extended if it 
included subjects which, though not taken di- 
rectly from Shakespeare, were taken from the 
same sources from which he drew his plots. 

Oberon," composed by Weber and others, 
may be found in "Midsummer Night's Dream " 
"Py ramus and Thisbe " has been treated by 
many composers in different countries, while 
the operas on the subjects of " Cleopatra " and 

Julius Caesar" have been almost numberless. 
Libretto wnters, in preparing their texts, have 
drawn freely from Shakespeare, but not to 
such a degree as to warrant the assertion that 
they are operas from Shakespeare. 

It is given to few mortals to wield such a 
mighty influence in the twin domains of litera- 
ture and music as was accorded to this immor- 
tal poet. The great poets of other languages 
-Homer;^ Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Goethe, Cor- 
neille, Racine, Voltaire and others— never 
achieved such universal fame as that of the 
English bard. 

In looking over the list of Shakespearean op- 
eras It will be seen that the most celebrated 
compositions were those of o' her than English- 
men. Balfe's opera " Falstaff, " is the only one 
A^i *.? Englishman which has held the stage. 
All the others have been forgotten. This seems 
strange that there should not be a great Eng- 
lish musician who could Uke a subject from the 
greatest English poet and wed it to immortal 
music. But in nature, as in art, there are very 
few instances of pre-eminent genius in two dif- 
ferent artistic lines. A great English compos- 
er may yet arise who will do fitting honor to 
Shakespeare ; but for the present the palm must 
be yielded to other nations.— Jfi«. Trade liec 



Eichard Wagners Toilet at Home.-HU 
Letters to a Breismaker.* 

iPltdliaed by tha Author qftke " Wiener SpeutergUnge.^ 
(Concloded from Page 83.) 

Hallelujah ! the pink dressing-gown has arrived I 
Hereupon the indefatigable master proceeds imme- 
diately with fresh courage to give more orders. 
But what are all the stores of satin in the world 
compared to such a demand for them as Wagner's 
which is like the barrel of the Danaides ? The last 
supply he ordered will, as he writes, suffice him on- 
ly " for some little time.** 

Deab Uiaa Bertha.— I forcot yesteiday to order a 

^^^^yfllf *'.**' '**® '**?* ''*"<' ^' P^°*^ aadn-lined with white 
-padded-veiy 8of fc-iiot a narrow pattern, so that the 
fS''®*;lf l?*y °*** become stifl-exacfiy the Mme siw as 
the old blue coveriet-for actual uae In bod-of which 
ver ""*n" pattern.— 1 should like this. aJao, 

on^it S^ J»fil?iJ?'°."'*1 1«««-K«>and, with a pretty design 
on It, I should also like some 10 or 12 ei:g. " ^ * 

Kxecute thU order well. With best compliments, 
yours, j^ ^ 

lllwV*** "^**' ^^^ ribbon, instead of 1 piece, I should 

—Lweme, lltA October, 1867. 

This letter proves there is a gap in the corres- 
pondence, since n.entlon is made of a letter of the 
lOlh October, and we have not one of that date. 

ald^rw^td?^^^^ IWko, (translated in the London 



But from thfe tone of the letter of the 11th. which 
siifrgrpgts the notion that the correspondence was 
coiitlnUOnH. Ire may conclude that this is not the 
sole eap, and that, if the master, impelled thereto 
by the present publication of liia corref^pondence, 
will not lumnelf supply the missing documents, the 
world will know of only a portion, an Infinit/'simal- 
ly small portion, of the satin us^ed by him. So much 
IS certain : he gave orders of the same sort as those 
we have chronicled, not only to the lady to whom 
the«e letters were addressed, but likewise to many 
ofcujf largre silk-mercers. In the interest of the 
silk manufacture In France, now In so depressed a 
Condition, we cannot refrain from cberishinff a hope 
that this larjre customer may by further orders take 
off some of the accumulated stock, and thus to s^tne 
deicree ease the market 

The p8ycholo|r|gt will, perhaps, discover in the 
letter of the 11th a trait ilhistralini^ in an interest- 
ing manner Wagner's indescrribahle passion for fin- 
er}'. Waja^ner. as he himself informs us, has forjrot- 
ten to order a pink satin coverlet. He is not. low- 
ever, c<mtented with merely repairinir the omission, 
but profits by the occasion for ordering: ^ome ten or 
twelve ells of laceground. When, U»o. the letter is 
concluded, he re^rrets that such Is the case, and, in 
a p<i8t script, says that, instead of one piece which 
he has ordered of the *' blue ribbon,*'^ he should 
prefer two pieces. For FrsLS to bring with him :— 

14 dis of heavy pink, of whloh 20 ells more must be de- 
spatched Immediately. 

50 ells white satin 444. 

Metis prey " ^£ 

00 ells rose •« 431, 

(50 ella to be sent on as soon as they are ready.) 

16 ells llRht blue 4 5floiink 

Blond and laoe-grounds. 
To be made :— 

1 pink dresslng-ffown. 
1 Idue «« 
1 Rreen «« (with rose ribbon). 

1 dark f^reen, without embroidery, nichine, or 
sash ; simply with white facings. 

2 blue coverlets. 

2 Urfre pillows (embroidered), to be all trimmed. 
1 large embroidered coverlet. 

I need make no comments. Two hnndred and fif- 
ty ells of satin, four satin dressing-gowns, and three 
coverlets, all at once, speak for themselves. I am 
beginning to understand Wagner — as man, author, 
and artist 1 

-JPr*? ^V^ Berth A.— I will send In abont two days 
500 florins for the present. Your packages hare arrived, 
only we mlsa very much rof. Pray eend immediatelv 
whatever ie ready of the gaHand* ordtred. Yon know I or- 
dered 60 ells more, so that I expect altofcether 100 ells of 
the especially fine roses, of which I at first ordered 3 doa- 

ens; I should like altogether 50 50 or 60. We have 

not yet measured the lace; but, at all event*, it would 
be as well to have some on hand— thoutrb not so wide as 
the last, a trifle narrower; so, we could find use for 20 or 
90 ells, 

Best thanks for your kind attention. Your obedient, 

H. Waox Bit. 
— ZwccriM, 21«t Ottober, 1867. 

In the above letter the reader, somewhat fatigued 
by wandering through ctuntless orders, is again re- 
freshed by the promise of five hundred florins 00 
account. It is not much, but money runs rather 
" short." What, however, does that matter ? Is it 
not right to strew our path with roses and forget 
care ? The master orders, therefore, a hundred ells 
of rose-garlands, aud fifty or sixty " especially fine 
reses." Such a supply would sufiioe, I think, to 
mske a dozen afflicted families forget their sorrows. 
Of lace, too, Wagner, wisely keeping an eye on the 
uncertain future, is of opinion that •'• it would be as 
well to have some on hand " (from twenty to thirty 
ells). G'KmJ Heavens, how easily might the lace- 
makers suddenly inherit estates from rich ancles, 
and then where should we be able to procure eur 
lace I 

Deab Mim Bebtb a, -Everything has arrived, and I 
thank you extremely. I am waitinc for your account, 
and hope soon to prove my grateful satisfaction with 
what you have done. Only we have not a sufficiency of 
the DinA eaUn, and could very well take 90 or 4U ells more. 
God knows how much is required, if we want to do 
things well. I should feel obliged If you could aet it for 
me soon 1 

Mdmo. Stocker aaks me to give you her best remem- 
brances. Next year I shall very likely come again to Vi- 
enna, and shall be pleased to see you. Accept my 
thanks, you true soul, and with them the cordial greet- 
ing of your obedient, * 

, „^. „ RiCHABD WaOKBB. 

—Lucerne, UM Novetnber, 1887. 

The above letter contains the despairing excla- 
mation, " only wc have not a sufficiency of the;wnib 
•alln:* Every just man will absolve the master 
from all blame, however. Wagner has done what 
he could, and if, despite all his ordera, which would 
have been enough to drape the Rhigi in a rose aatin 
covering, the quantity is not enough, the Devil 
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loiiflt have bad a finger in the pie, and perhaps been 
adorning the infernal resfions with ro8c-colorcd 
hanjipng^. " God knows," continues the master. 
" how much is required, if we want to do things 
well." Truly, this is something which God alone 
can know ; human wisdom is incapable of calculat- 
mg It ! 

Drar Mia^ BcRTRA,— I at present perceive the error, 
and bes you will nend som^ oi the enclonerl pattern to 
BVeneli At Lucerne. I think that, as the satin is not par. 
tlcularlv beaTj, but pleai«s me by Ita color, yon bad i>et- 
ter get twenty eHs at once and send them to me ; we can 
find a nse for them. 

Sxcuse me sa I have not much time. Our old arrange- 
ment still holds good. 

Yours cordially and obediently, 

Rich. Waoneb. 
—MmnicK, I9th JamuMy, 1868. 

The satin sent him by the drewmaker is not "par- 
ticularly heavy,** but its color pleases him, and. aa 
satin of slight texture is better than none at all, he 
at once orders twenty ells of it. " We c^n find a 
use for them ! ** he exclaims. There can be certHin- 
1y no doubt that for satin, which is eaaity dirtied, 
there Is aome use or other in a large household. 

Deas Touno Lady.— I Jier^wtth send what I can 
apnre you for the present, so that j'ou may at leaat see 
that I think of von. If I can manage it, something more 
•hall follow, only unUl autumn I myself am somewhat 
pressed for oaah. 

Beat compliments from your obedient, 

B. Waoitbb. 

^Lmeenu, 8M ifoy. 1888. 

This last letter is the only one In the entire col- 
lection written on roae-colored paper; but, alnsl 
ita purport is not by any means roaeate. The cor- 
respondence concludes as mournfully aA it com- 
menced : the maater is " pressed for cash I ** 

.». 

After pernaing the above letterH, I think the read- 
er will consider that the motto : •• Wie gleicht er 
dem Weibe ! ** which I prefixed to them, is jnatified. 
The words are uttered by Hunding, in TH« Walkikre, 
after scanning the features of his guest Siegmnnd. 
Hunding then remarks: "The deceitful worm 
gleams from out his eyes.** When we read these 
letters addressed In a milliner; when we see how 
exclusively and with what deep interest the writer 
discourses in them of finery ; and when we learn 
what large sums are squandered upon the glossy 
satin, we shonid think, save for the signature, that 
the letters were the letters of a woman. Wagner 
prefaces the ninth volume of hii ColUded Wriiingt 
and Poenu^ with a poem, addressed by him in Jan- 
uary. 1871, "To the German Army before Paris.** 
In it we read : 

*' Ss rafft Im Krampf 

2a wlldf>m Kampf 
Bich auf des ettlen Wahns Bekenner : 
Der Welt dc»eh zttohtet DeutMhland nnr noeb H&nner."t 

The heroic German host would never have 
achieved their immortal victoriea had ail the men 
whom Germany '* breeds ** become as effeminate as 
he who tang their praise. Our great men have 
never lost anything in the eyes of the world by the 
publication of their familiar correspondence. For 
this they have been indebted not to the delicacy of 
the persons who published the correspondence, but 
to their own characters and dispositions. 

^QemtmmeHt SchrifUn und JHchtungen. Bnt why 
•• Sckriften trxD DirkhMfftn, t " ** WriUnff9 Ain> Btemt f ^* 
Are not *• poems ** - writings ? " 

t *' Convulsively the believers In a vain delusion rise for 
the wild stmcgle; but It Is Germany alone which f»till 
bre e d s mm for the world.*' The reader cannot fall to 
appreciate the fact that Herr Wagner's habitual modes- 
ty inf onns the above line*. 



The ParU Ezhibitioa of 1878. 

OFFICIAL REPORT ON THE M08ICAL DEPART- 

HEHT. 

The Journal Oficiel publishes the following Re- 
port by M. KranU (Goromissaire G6n6ra1) to the 
Minister of Public Instruction : — 

MoMSiiUB LK MfjviSTiiv,— By a decree of the Pres- 
ident of the Republic, bearing d>it« the 14th of 
April, 1876, it was decided thHt an Exhibition of 
the Fine Arts should be annexed to the International 
Exhibition of the products of Industry and Agricul- 
ture, to take place in the 3'ear 1878. That decree 
has now begun to be executed ; and some measures 
have been taken to give ample hospitality to the arts 
of design — architecture, painting, sculpture, and en- 
graving, being represented, at the Chump de Mars. 
Dy the most eminent works of various schools, which 
have been produced sioco 1867. But, until to-day. 



nothing has been done for music ; and it is high 
time that the omission was rectified — an omission 
which haA caused some surprise amongst all who are 
aware how high a place the productions of musical 
art hold in the public esteem. 

The delay to which I have referred, is dne, I re- 
gret to say, to a kind of indifFerence which tlie or- 
ganizers of the Exposition have felt in regard to 
musical works of art, who have nrade a difficulty of 
assigning them such a mode of exhibition as should 
bring them into sufiieient prominence. This difii- 
cnlty, up to the present time, does not appear to 
have been satisfactorily solved : and it deserves to 
l>e closely examined, if we would wi^h on this point 
to be more successful than our predecessors. 

We find nothing in the Exposition of 1855 that in 
any way tentifieii to a desire t/) resolvo the difiicnit 
problem of a musical exhibition. No doubt the 
names of great composers figured conspicuouiily (at 
the entrance of the Palais de I'lnduAtrie) amontfAt 
those of artists and scientists, who are honored by 
the whole world. Doubtless, again, music has been 
the necessary accompaniment of the great festivals 
which inaugurated and concluded the Exposition. 
But nothing has been claimed f<»r, and nothing 
more accorded to the art; and, indeed, there is a 
flrreat need for an actual and distinct musical exhi- 
bition. 

The organizers of the Exposition of 1867 consult- 
ed (a little lato, maybe), with a view to organizing 
an exhihitirm calculated to meet the special require- 
ments of the musical art. On the 18th of February, 
1867 (ahont six weeks before the opening), the Min- 
ister of Finance, Vice-President of the Imperial 
Commission, drew up an amendment, the first arti- 
cle of which is thus expressed : — 

" The art of music shall be represented at the Ex- 
position from the triple point of view of (1) Compo- 
sition ; (2) Execution; and (3) Ilistor}'." 

In consequence, both French and foreign compos- 
ers were invited to compete for two musical compo- 
sitions destined to celebrate the Exposition of 1867, 
namely, a Cantata for voices and orchestra, and a 
H3*mn to Peace. Three eommitteea were ultimate- 
ly constituted : the first, for musical composition, 
was authorized to adjudicate upon the works sub- 
mitted at the competition ; the second was entrust- 
ed with the organisatitm of concerts, with voices 
and orchestra, of festivals and orpheonic contests, 
brass band competitions, military music, etc. ; last- 
ly, a third committee was constituted to organise a 
series of " historical ** concerts, a smsll number of 
artists being engaged to execute the compositions of 
past periods and of various countries. 

Snch was the programme of 1867. testifying to a 
really good intention, and to very liberal views, but 
rendered abortive by a want of practical experience, 
which aoon made itself evident. 

The composers very readily reaponded to the in- 
vitation. The committee had to adjudicat« upon 
102 cantatas, and 807 hymns. It unanimously 
awarded the prize for the cantata to M. Camilla 
Saint-SaSns. With respect to the hymns, it would 
not agree upon the award. 

To sum up : Of this extensive competition, which 
excited so lively an emulation in the musical world, 
only a single work survived, of which the public at 
large knows nothing. Excepting the nnpulilirhed 
hymn which an illustrious master, long since silent, 
permitted to be perf(»rmed once only — the day of 
the distribution of the awards — the Expositi<m of 
1867 haa scarcely left to our repertoires a single 
new work. The younger composers worked well 
for the Exposition of 1867 ; but, as a matter of fact, 
they were not allowed a hearing: the public knew 
nothing of their labors, or of their compositions 

The executants were more successful. Besides 
the distribution ceremony, and tlio various concerts 
given at the Palais do l*Indastri«. " the festivals," 
and the orpheonic contests, were a means of bring 
ing into friendly union nnmf^rous choral societ'es, 
and invested the whole of the proceedings with a 
certain eclaf. The military concerts were thorough- 
ly successful. 

In that which concerns the history of music, the 
committee of historical concerts met, deliberat^id, 
settled the choice of pieces, and apportion«*d them 
amongst twelve «ean«et de ewueria. Unfortunately, 
the Imperial Commiasion was oblij^ed to recoil before 
the expenses of these concerts, to which there seemed 
no prospect of attracting a aufficient audience ; and, 
as in the case of the composition competition, tl e 
retrospective exposition of musical art remained un« 
realized. 



Such was the result of the Exposition of 1867, In 
spite of sll that the goodwill of its organizers could 
do for musical art. The problem remained un- 
solved ; and now. a<; in 1867, it is still difficult to 
find the means of adequately exhibiting in univer- 
sal expositions an art which forms one of the most 
graceful ornaments of our modern civilization. 

Without wishing to determine off-hsnd the pro> 
cramme of the mnsical exhibition of 1878, 1 believe, 
M. le Ministre, that I shall enter into your views 
h3^ sketching the principal conditions. In or^er to 
do so, I shall naturally make use of the important 
publication? to which this question has given rise, 
as much in 1867 as in our own dsy. 

It seems that we have to distinguish three sepa- 
rate but reconcilable interests. We ought, first of 
all, to open our Exhibition to the composers them- 
selves — i>ecause it is to their talent and genius that 
we owe musical creations. But, without executants 
— soloists, choruses, or instrumentalists — the idea 
of the master would never be rendered to the pub- 
lic; these are the necessary interpreters; and the 
talent which they show in their interpretations may 
singidarly enhance the merit of a score, and ensure 
its success. The executants must, then, be given 
such a place in the Exhibition as shall command 
appreciation of their special merit. 

In short, every effort made by composers and 
artists has for its object the practical support by the . 
public of an art which presents to them a means of 
nealthy and elevated recreation. Thus, before all, 
we ought to discern the interests of the composer, 
the artists, and the public 

For the first-named, to have the best works com- 
posed since 1867, chosen by a special commission, 
snd executed in the best possible manner, appears 
to me a course which would give them great satis- 
faction. 

If we fail to present new works upon which the 
artists have spent much care, we shall be imposing 
upon them an ungrateful task with a mortifying re- 
sult. Even without reckoning these, there are nu- 
merous choral b«Kiies which would not easily bo ad- 
mitted to a place in the Exposition proper. It is 
necessary, then, that, besides and apart from these 
musical solemnities, where the works of the young- 
er masters ai*e presented, there should be many con- 
certs, in different halls, in which the executsnts 
would be put in a way of liaying their merits duly 
recognized. 

Thus, then, M. le Ministre, the authorized per- 
formance of some of the productions of our younger 
masters ; the more numerous concerts, where one 
can devote one*s attention to bringing into strong 
relief the talent of various executants, choral bod- 
ies, etc. ; and, la^ly, the execution of those chef 
d'auvren which will never grow old, and of which 
the public will never tire;— such seems to me the 
rational programme for our musical exhibition. 

Bnt you are aware, M. le Ministre. that a pro- 
gramme, however good it may be, is of no value 
until It is carried out by the men who are charged 
with the excc'Jt'.on of it. Let me, therefore, pro- 
ceed at once to that which more immediately con- 
cerns the Commission, the members of which you 
have been good enough to aid me in selecting. 

The personal positions of those who compose this 
commission are so well known, that it is- needless for 
me to recall them here. It is aufficient for me just 
to mention tlie names — some distinguished, others 
held in high esteem. I need only say, that the 
principal element is made up of our most celebrated 
composers, that the Conservatoire haa furnished 
professors and director*, and the Administration it- 
self, thoae of the rheft de nerviee whose functions 
bring them into official relationship with the musi- 
cians. Moreover, it has seemed advi:>able to roe, 
in vii>w of the various acoustical questions likely to 
arise in connection with the selection of the rooms 
required for the concertji, to add to the list the 
name of a physicist of the first older — the young 
and already celebrated M. Cornu. 

This Commission, of which M. Ambroise Thomas 
is the president, concurrently with the chef de ser- 
vice of the direction of the fine art^ M. le Marquis 
de Ciiennevieres, will know how to resolve to the 
complete satisfaction of the public, all those deli- 
cate questions whieli arise out of an exhibitiou of 
this kind, and to carry out this programme, of 
which I have but imperfectly sketched the principal 
features. 

The necessary labor attending a veritable musical 
exposition, the numerous artists required, the. instru- 
ments, etc., will occasion a ve y onsidjrible ex- 
pense. Ah I have before said, this same coiisidera- 
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tion cooled the cetil of the organiserfl of the Ezpost- 
tion of 1867. It it necewiiry, then, to examine the 
question at once, and to see If we can really accom- 
plish the work with the resources at oar disposal. 

As a matter of fact, the principal expense is al- 
ready provided for. The public authorities have 
readily consented to the erection of a large hall, 
which is rapidly risinjir, upon the heights of the 
Trocad^ro ; but the use of this hall for g^at con- 
certs, and the erection of a powerful organ, will not 
cost OS less, I fear, than 50,000 franca. 

For the actual performance of our concerts (tJhap. 
I, art 8), we have now intact a fund of 600,000 
francs. Its title alone rhows that this fund is ex- 
haustible, because the ffttes for which it is intended 
involve a considerable outlay for musical execution. 
It seems to me, then, that we shall enter fully into 
the views of the public authorities in providing for 
this purpose a credit of 260.000 franca. 

Without wishing to encroach upon the work of 
the Snb-commlsslon, I shall permit myself to indi- 
cate tliat, to my mind, this credit ought to be di- 
vided into three nearly equal parts : the first, for 
expenses in connection with the performance of new 
works ; the second, for festivals, and choral gather- 
ings ; the third, for harmony competitions, and the 
execution of military music. 

The Exposition of 1878 is not French only — it is, 
above all things, int«rnational. It is sufficient to 
say, that the arrangements in view of the musical 
departments do not apply only to France. In what 
measure, then, and in what form, onght we to in- 
vit-e foreign musicians to take part either in the 
work of the Commi»iion, the deciding of competi- 
tions, or the execution of accepted compositions ? 
These questions the Commission will determine, by 
acting with a courteous hospitality, which is the 
rule in all French international exhibitions. 

Finally, M. le Ministre, I have the honor to rec- 
ommend : — 

1. That a imm of 200,000 francs, drawn upon the fund 
of the Bxposition (Chsp. 1, art. S), will be specially as- 
signed to the musical exhibition. 

2. That a commission shall be appointed to prepare 
and propose the necessary measures for the formation of 
this exhibition. 

S. That the Oommtsston be composed of the follow- 
ing:— 

M. le Marquis de Chennevitees, Direetor of Fine Arts, 
etc.. 

M. Ambroise Thomas, Member of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, Director of the Conservatoire de Masiqae, 
premier Orand^Prtx, 1832. 

Mnmhert. 

ICM, de Beanplan, Sub-Director of Fine Arts, etc.; 
Boury^alt-Ducouaray. Composer, Grand Prix, 1802; Jules 
Cohen: Cornu; Deiaeves; Leo Delibes; Theodore Du- 
bois; Charles Oounod ; A. Onilmant: Oniraad; Halan- 
der; Laseons; Laurent de RilM; L*Epine: Massenet; 
Membree: Osmond 06 Comte d*); Baint-Saetas; Yanoor- 
beU; Weckerlln. 

8eereiarU9 (with power to vote). 

Mkf. Deschapelles; Amaud Gonsic. 

(Signed) J. B. KRAirrx. 

The above report has been approved by the Min- 
ister of Instruction. — Lond, Jfmt, Standard, 



The Caxton BzhibitioiL— Kuilo 
Printing. 

The history of the art and pro<p*ess of music 
printing has never yet receiveo the attention its 
importance demands, and undoubted benefit will re- 
sult from the exhibition of the fine collection of mu- 
sical works brought together in the gallery at South 
Kensington, if it stimulate rosoarch into a wide field 
hitherto almost unexplored. 

Errors promulgated by Hawkins and Bumey in 
their remarks on the art have been reproduced by 
subsequent authors from time to time, probably be- 
caube tlie writers, like the authoritiea they quoted, 
had little or no opportunity of personallv examin- 
ing the various books they criticized so fi eely and 
so confidently. A visit to the Caxton gallery ena- 
bles us to correct some of these old-established er- 
rors, and albeit important links are wanting, we 
have before us a fairly chronological chain of evi- 
dence as to the hist«)ry of the art in its numerous 
branches, from the page issued in the early dawn to 
the proof-sheet of yesterday. We see that the first 
printers were unable to cope with the difficulties 

E resented by musical notation, for in the printed 
[ents Psalters the whole of the music, both staff 
and notation, is in manuscript The first attempts 
at music printing were produced from wooden 
blocks; an eminent German authority (Dr. Chrys- 



ander) mentions one produced at Augsburg by 
Fro9chauer, in 1478 ; there is also a book in the 
British Mnscnm, printed in the sanro year by Con 
rad Fyner, at Esslingen, which contains one musical 
example ; it is. however, scarcely worthy the name. 
In the Oxton Exhibition we find a Gaforius. print- 
ed at Naples in 1480, and a Burtius, printed at Bo- 
logna in 1487; the latter has several full p^ges of 
music, and is particularly Interesting. The early 
attempts on the CJontinent to print music from type 
were only successful to the extent of the lines of the 
staff; these were generally red, and the notes had 
to be afterwards inserted by hand. Two specimens 
of the lines so produced are shown : a Hymnariom 
of 1476. and a Missal of 1486, printed at Lyons. 
To Wynkyn de Worde must be awarded the palm 
for having first succeeded in prodncing music from 
type in one printing. All anthorities have hitherto 
asserted that the musical example in his *' Poly- 
chrooicon" (1496) was produced from a wooden 
block, but it needs only a very slight examination 
of the book shown in the Caxton Exhibition to 
prove that the statement was in error. We are told 
that Wynkyn de Worde was his own type-founder, 
and it is therefore reasonable to conclude that the 
pieces necessary to produce the example referred to 
were cast by himself; and it must not be forgotten 
that Caxton had previously printed the **Polychron- 
icon," and had left a blank space for the insertion 
of the music by hand. There exists in the British 
Mnseum a little music-book, printed, and dated 1680, 
an oblonj; quarto ; its only title is, " In this boke ar 
cdteyned XX s6ges. IX of IIII ptes and XI of thre 
ptes ; " the mu^c is sacred and secular, and it la re- 
markable that the book has escaped the notice of 
Ilawkins, Burney, Ames. Herbert, and Dibden. and 
if it be, as Is most probable, a production of Wyn- 
kyn de Worde, It proves that he was alao able to 
produce music from type in two printings equal to 
anything which can be found of nis great contem- 
porary. Petrucci ; and if, as is likely, he also cast 
this type himself, it is curious that no other exam- 
ples of his music printing are at present to be found. 
Having mentioned Petrucci, the celebrated Italian, 
to whom is usually attributed the honor of having 
first produced typo muftic from two printings, we 
are bound to remark that not one single tptMn- 
men of his work is shown in the Exhibition. This 
is much to be regretted, as his printings are all of 
great beauty, and, like the Wynkyn de Worde in 
the British Museum, very superior in Quality to the 
numerous specimens in two colors, rea and black, 
which were for a considerable period issued from 
the various presses in England and the Continent 
We here find copies of the well talked of but rarely 
seen " Merbecke Common Praier noted," and of the 
more beautiful but less familiar examples from 
abroad, some printed on vellum, but the majority on 
paper. 

The exhibits of music printing are yery properly 
divided into sections: the first, works' from wooden 
blocks, the second from type in red and black, the 
third from type in one color and one printing only : 
in this class, in addition to Higden's book before 
mentioned, we find many charming books issued by 
John Daye, the bold type of Griffin used for Bar- 
nard's ''diurcb Music," and the curious Butler's 
" Feminin Monarchic," printed at Oxford by Tur- 
ner in 1684, who was obliged to have a special type 
cast to represent Butler's attempt at phonetic spell- 
ing. We csn also observe that the type printers 
made no attempt at prodncing a score ; the music, if 
not in single- voice parts, has the four parts quite 
distinet and separate on the two opt>osite pagea. 
Sometimes, as in some of Playford'a booka, and in 
Butler's " Feminin Monarchie,*" the separate parts 
are printed so that the singers may stand opposite 
each other, and this has cauaed many an innocent 
remark from uninitiated visitors to the Exhibition, 
that the " stupid people have printed the music up- 
side down.** Special attention should be called to 
some other books in this section, such as the Missal 
of Animuccia, printed in Rome in 1667, of Orlando 
di Lasso, printed in Germany In 1674, and a very 
early score of madrigals by Yenosa, printed at Gen- 
oa in 1618; nor must we forget a l>ook printed in 
Vienna (Lisxt's Mass), the largest score ever set up 
in type. The next section which presents itself to 
our notice is that of music printed from engraved 
plates, and here again we are enabled to correct the 
prevalent error in respect to the " Parthenia " pro- 
duced in London by Hole in 1611, and always re- 
garded as the earliest of its kind, but which had 
really been anticipated by Kapsberg^r's works, 
some of them published in Rome in 1604; many of 
the books exhibited in this division represent a per- 
fection which seems quite unattainable by our mod- I 
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y ern process of stamping. Spooe wfll not permit us 
to particularize, btit we must not fail to call atten- 
tion to the few pages engraved by Sebastian Bach, 
the great composer, with his own hand, nor of the 
collection of s<mgs engraved by Johnson of Edin- 
burgh for DomenicD Corri, and whfcfa fs reoMrkable 
as OTffng the first music book printed with "a prop' 
er accompaniment " for harpsichord or frfanoforte ; 
previ<ms to its publication it was usual to write 
what is called a figured bass, from which tlie per- 
former had to elaborate an accompaniment aeoord- 
ing to hi« fancy or skill. The Improvement, which 
Corri seems to have invented, as be calls it Gorri's 
new system, was of vast importance musically 
speaking. We must pass on to consider stamped 
mnsic, which to the ordinary observer has a very 
similar appearance to engraved^ but which is, of 
course, produced by a much more speedy and easy 
process. Stampea music, we can see, wus often 
very imd, and had a tendency to become worse ; 
but the Germans of late years'have revived the art 
and are able to show works which put us English 
to the Mush ; we are. however, enabled to make a 
comparison between Wagner's "Gotterdimmerung," 
published at Mayence last year, and Fureell's 
*' Yorkshire Feast," just completed in London, and 
all to the advantage of the latter ; we bail the omen 
as a promise of better things to come. 

A very small case contains the books sliown as 
specimens of " Tablature and other Modifications of 
Notation ; " the various works, curious and inter- 
esting 9» they are, could easily have been supple- 
mented had space permitted ; and this brings us an 
opportunity of referring to a fact which must be ob- 
vious to the most cursory observer — the need of 
adequate space and accommodation. Hundreds of 
books which ought to be shown are not here at all, 
and many of those exhibited should have been 
shown in duplicate, and sometimes in triplicate, for 
oftentimes tne jtitle-page and colophon are even 
more interesting from one point of view than any 
interior page. Two roomy glased cnpboards at one 
end of the gallery contain some of the books which 
the sub-committee had to set aside unopened for 
want of show-room. There ought not to nave been 
any difficulty in this respect at South Kensington, 
and the fact and results are much to be re- 
gretted. 

We haye said nothing of two cases filled with 
books recently sent from Rome by tbe Italian Gk>y- 
emment, but which arrived too late for proper elos- 
sification and placement In the yartons sections. 
Although frequently duplicates of works to be found 
in other cases, they are worthy of mention, not on- 
ly for their intrinsic value and excellent preserva- 
tion, but also for tbe kindly feeling shown in select- 
ing and forwarding them to this country. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be gathered 
that the collection of printed music at the Gazton 
Exhibition, notwithstanding its numerous short- 
comings and missing links, more than Justi6es the 
hopes and anticipations of the promoters of the 
Commemoration. — W. EL CmnaNOS in the Alh^ 
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The Italiia Operaa 

(ReminUoencu of 1877, /rem tht 8er^^-book 
0/aDiUUantf,) 

Wo. 1. 

SAKS TBALBSSO'S SB^^lfS. 

Fortunately, Mdlle. Thalberg, whose entrance was 
greeted with prolonged applause, did much to cons- 
pensste for the deficienciea of the others. Her voice b 
more beautiful titan ever, and has become richer and 
stronger since last season. Whether it baS gained 
.in flexibility and compass remsins to be seeh; but 
it was evident last night that she has been endowed 
by Nature with vocal gifts which, with proper cul- 
tivation, must speedily place her in the blg^bcst 

rank of the operatic profession Her 

voice is of sucli remarkably rich quality throughout 
its entire compass that it will bear any amount of 
cultivation, and abundantly repay it. Last night 
its freshness and brilliancy imparted an irreslstiDle 
charm to her execution of " Batti, batti," and other 
portions of her rdU, and her intonation was fault- 
less. The return of this charming young artist 
(now only in her nineteenth year) will enhance the 
attractions of the Royal Italian Opera, and her pop- 
ularity was attested by the warmth of her recep- 
tion. — Otobe, May 6. 

No. 2. 

XmCA ALBANl'S OPHKUA. 

Beyond the fact that the Ophelia of Mdlle. Alba- 
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nl beoomea y«mr after year a more finished imper- 
sonation (more poetical it conid hardly be), and 
that, l>oth in a vocal and dramatic sense, it may 
fiiirly take rank with her Senta, Elizat>eth, and El- 
sa — her Wagnerian trilogy — there is nothin|[^ to add 
to what has already lieen said aboat it To follow 
Christine Nilsson in this, one of the brightest of her 
creations, was no grateful task ; bat here success 
has recompensed ambilioo, and the Ophelia of the 
fair Canadian is pronounced by competent judges 
only second to that of the fairer {blofuUr) Swede.— 
Oraphie, Juiu 28. 

No. 8. 

APKLmi PATTX*8 OATAKItTA. 

LEUnU dn Nord appears to be fcrowing in favor. 

* * * * At any rate, the opera that used to be 
played once at the dose of the season for the bene- 
fit of Mdme. Patti, is now a more prominent feature. 

• • * • It attracted an enormous house on 
Tnesday night, not a place being anywhere vacant, 
while the highest expectations of the audience were 
more than satisfieo. • • • • Mdme. Patti 
was, of coure, the " star** of the occasion, and never 
shone more brightly or with a steadier lustre. Her 
representation of Caterina amounted, indeed, both 
in a dramatic and mnsical tense, to one long tri- 
nmph. The " Bohemienne,** the prayer "Veglia 
dal del,** and the important music of the last act, 
including the well-known and ingenious trio for 
voice and flutes, were all given to perfection so ob- 
v.ioas that it was not possible to conceive anything 
better. As to the g^eat artist's acting, the power 
of it is so well known that no word of description 
or of eulogy is needed. — Daily Telegrajihf May 81. 

Na4. 

■THKLKA OBBSTER^S OILDA. 

On Tuesday night BigoUtto was performed, with 
the new singer. Mad. Gereter, as Oiida. We are in- 
clined to think that were Mad. Gerster to turn aside 
for a time from parts the prevalent characteristics 
of which are florid passages, more or lees elaborate- 
ly embellished, md devote her attention seriously 
to the study and practice of the plain eawHUna^ 
where level singing is indispensable, she would im- 
prove the quality of her middle voice, without in 
any way endangering the supremacy of her favorite 
high notes. The manner in which she sang more 
than one mtUabiU phrase on Tuesday night con- 
vinced us of thiff. As examples, we would especial- 
ly point to her delivery of the melodious passage, 
*' Quanto aifetto," etc., which begins Gilda's share 
in the expressive duet with Rigoletto (" Veglia, O I 
donna, questo fiore,") and the redtal of the story of 
her clandestine meetings with Walter Mald^ the 
pretended student. The charming soliloquy, "Caro 
nome," but for two florid cadenzas out of keeping 
with its character, would have been Irreproachable. 
— Oraphie, July 14. 

Na 5. 

OHEIBTIHI VTLSSOlf'B RKTURy. 

The palmiest days of this historic honse* were 
snsgested on Saturday, when Madame Christine 
Nusson made her firet appearance for the season. 
Bank *nd fashion once more thronged to the Hay- 
market, amateurs of all classes crowded the interi- 
or, which by the way looked the picture of cheer- 
fulnessi, and the rule of. the evening was enthusiastic 
applause. In the experience of many present the 
occasion may ha> e derived added seat from the fact 
that Madame Nilsson first trod the new stage in the 
part chosen for her dibtU on the old. Whether this 
was by design or not matters little. Nothing could 
have been more appropriate, and all among the au- 
dience who were present when, 11 years ago, a new 
prima donna burst upon their ^ratified sight, must 
nave witnessed Saturday's doings with special In- 
terest Since she first played the Vloletta of La 
Traviala, the Swedish artist has undergone no in- 
considerable development as regards both the scope 
and character of her genius. There have been 
times when It seemed doubtful whether that devel- 
opment took predsely the right direction, but the 
strong good sense and quick perception of Madame 
Nllsaon never fall In the long run to discover and 
correct mistakes. To these qualities the remarka- 
ble success obtained on Saturday night may In a 
large measure be attributed. Whatever tendency 
was once roanifleeted towards an exaggerated style 
of acting has apparently been conquered, and Mad- 
ame Nilsson now makes a careful and artistic use 
of the Urge resources accumulated by her expert- 

• Her Majesty's Theatre. 



ence and bv the natural growth of her eminent tal- 
ent. All tne more Interesting on this account was 
it to compare her present Vloletta with that of her 
earliest appearance amongst us. None could have 
foncotten ihe winning gentleness and grace of the 
dilmtante, and none could fail to see that those qual- 
ities still exist in all their charm, united to the dra- 
matic power of a ripened artist. The advantage is 
thus in favor of the present over the past, and op- 
era-goers have thus good reason to congratulate 
themselves that Madame Nilsson is not only again 
engaged in their service, but better qualified than 
ever to satisfy their most exigent demands. We 
need not describe for the hundredth time all the In- 
cidents of sn '* ovation," such as the public bestow 
upon the prime favorites of the lyric stage. The 
reader may imagine all he can of the enthusiasm 
without much risk of going beyond the truth. An- 
imated by so warm a greetinsr, the Swedish artist 
exerted her whole powers, both as actress and sing- 
er : and when we say that her voice was as distin- 
guished as ever for that indefinable quality which 
makesit so-emiAently human^ and tnerefore sym- 
pathetic, it may be assumed that the effect she pro- 
duced was immense. In point of simple fact, Mad- 
ame Nilsson has not often conquered the enthusias- 
tic approval of her andience by means so legitimate. 
No matter whether it was the brilliant music of the 
first act, the passionate strains of the second, or the 
pathetic melodies of the third, in each and all she 
sang like a great artist. Hiither praise we cannot 
give ; praise less high would fail in justice. We 
misrht dwell long upon the dramatic characteristics 
of Madame Nilsson's Yioletta, but. as they are per- 
fectly well known, to do so would be superfluous. 
Let us say, however — what, indeed, we have already 
indicated— that the assumption was one of excep- 
tional finish as well as breadth of outline. While 
she made a snfiiclently strikinir figure in the earlier 
scenes, Yioletta never appeared overdrawn, so that a 
perfect consistency was established between the gay 
reveller of the "Libiamo" and the girl whose love, 
in the last scene, conquers the assurance of coming 
death and conjures np a vision of hsppy life. This 
may be an idealised Yioletta ; but. If any one makes 
the fact a irround of objection, the answer is that no 
other would be tolerated, even if It were not the busi- 
ness of the stage, as a branch of art, to improve upon 
the realities of common, and, too often, repellent life. 
How much the audience admired the representation, 
and applauded the artist's Untrt deforce, we need not 
stop to tell. Enough that Madame Nilsson re-estab- 
lished herself in the highest favor of the public-^ 
Daily Telegraph, May 7. 
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The Cecilia. 

FiaST ASfWhL RXPOET 0¥ TBI PEISinnfT, AT THV 
AVVUAL HVBTIXO, JUNV, 1877. 

By a provision of the by-laws It becomes the duty 
of the President to make report at this time of the 
affairs of the Club. I therefore have the honor to 
submit the first annual report of the Cedlia at an 
independent organiiation. 

With the origin of the Club and its history pre- 
vious to the year just past, most of the active mem- 
bers are familiar. I will allude to them briefly for 
the information of thtise who have recently joined 
us, as well as of our associates. 

Three years ago It was propQ«ed by the commit- 
tee of the Harvard Musical Association to introduce, 
as a new and attractive feature in their concerts for 
the coming season, part-singing for mixed voices. 
Some of the leading amateurs of Boston kindly lent 
their aid to the enterprise, by and from whom a 
music-committee wa.« selected to act in concnrrence 
with the Harvard concert-committee. The proposed 
number of the chorus was filled bv the selection of 
about a hundred picked voicea. A name was adopt- 
ed, and the excellent leader chosen who still con- 
ducts our practice and performances. 

Rehearsals were commenced in the ensuingau- 
tumn, and the CecHlatook part In four of tlie Har- 
vard Symphony Concerts of the season of 1874-5, 
— singing Mendelssohn's " Walpurgisnacht " (twice) 
and " Lorelei," Schumann's " Paradise and the Pe- 
ri," Durante's " Magnificat," and the Finale of the 
1st Act of Weber's " Euryanthe," with full orches- 
tra, as well as some other part-music. After the 
close of the season, the Cedlia repeated " Paradise 
and the Peri," in Horticultural Hall, with piano ac- 
companiment. 

In the following autumn we assembled again, still 
under the patronage of the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation. We jolnra In three of the Symphony Con- 



certs of the season of 1876-6, giving Gade's "Spring 
Greeting " and *' Comala," Mendelssohn's " Lorelei " 
and " Landate Pueri," Schubert's 23d Psalm (twice), 
Bach's '* Ich hatte viel Bekummemlss," the Weber 
Finale, prevloualy given, etc, etc 

At the close of this season. In the spring of 1878, 
It was felt by both parties that our connection with 
the Harvard Musical Association had not been alto- 
gether a success. On the one hand, the Cedlia had 
not been of the pecuniary advantage to the Har- 
vard which had been hoped for. The additional 
receipts to the Symphony Concerts from our per- 
formances were not sufficient to repay the expenae 
which the Harvard Incurred for our support, On 
the other hand, the Cedlia was placed under aever- 
al conditions of disadvantage and dlsoonragement : 
(1st.) The Harvard Orchestra was too full for a 
small chorus, which had not yet acquired the unity, 
intensity, and carrying power only to be -gained by 
long practice together of the same singers. Our 
feeble voices were quite lost In the great fiood of 
sound. (2dly.X The fact that the Harvard perform- 
ances were given In the afternoon was nnfavorable. 
Many singers, especially among the men, could not 
devote their business hours to music, and being un- 
able (or uncertain as to their ability) to assist at 
the concerts, took little Interest in the rehearsals. 
(8dly.) The stage of the Music Hall, when occupied 
by a full orchestra, could not be arranged for the 
favorable presentation of a chorus as small as ours. 
Altogether, both parties perceived that it was best 
to separate. This we did with the good wishes of 
the Harvard for our fbture success, and with fbll 
recognition on our part that we owe our life to the 
association which has given birth to so many of the 
Important mnsical enterprises of Boston. 

In now became our duty to provide for the con- 
tinuance of an organization which we believed de- 
served to live, not onlv for the good record which 
it had made, but also for the preservation of the ex- 
cellent material which it had brought together, 
and for the manifest need In Boston of just such a 
Club. 

A committee was appointed from our number, 
consisting of two from each vocal part, to confer 
with the existing muslc-commlttee and devise a plan 
for the organlxaUon of the Cecilia for the future. A 
plan was agreeJ upon and reported, contemplating 
acUve and associate members with araessments 
upon each, and suggesting the necessary details as 
to officers, meetings, rehearsals, performances, etc, 
-^belng in substance the same scheme aftefwards 
embodied in our present by-laws. This report was 
accepted. A vote was passed to reorganlxe the Ce- 
cilia upon the plan reported, and the committee of 
eight was Instructed and authorized to carry out 
the organisation. 

The list of singing members was carefully revised, 
and the acceptance obtained of the ladles and gen- 
tlemen who were esteemed, valuable active mem- 
bers. The first meeting of the Club in Its new 
form was then held, at which the list of active mem- 
bers was confirmed, the by-laws adopted, and the 
offices filled. All this was done before we scattered 
for the summer, and the Cecilia, as an Independent 
body, became an accomplished fact. 

In the autumn we commenced our musical work 
of the year. We also received the applications of 
those deslrinff to become associate members,-^ 
many more Uian we could possibly admit We 
were obliged to limit the number to two hundred 
and fifty, for the reason that Horticultural Hall, In 
which we proposed to give our first series of con- 
certs, would not allow to more than this number 
(In addiUon to our active members) the two seats 
to which they would be entitled for each perform- 
ance. 

The programme which we presented to our asso- 
ciates embraced six entertainments fthree concerts, 
each repeated), the music to be of a lighter charac- 
ter and greater variety than that which Is offered 
by the larger choral eodeUes. How well we have 
performed our promise we must leave our assod* 
ates to judge. Our three concert programmes In- 
cluded Gade's "Crusaders," Mendelssohn's '*06th 
Psalm," Schumann's *' Paradise and the Peri," Max 
Bruch's *' Fair Ellen," seven or eight part-songs for 
mixed voices, and a dozen or more solo songs by 
members of the Club and others. 

The music has been given with piai\o acoompanl- 
ment« excepting the " Paradise and the Peri," for 
which we had a small orchestra. 

Upon the merit of our perfbrmanoe It would be 
hardly becoming In your President to enlarge, — 
and, moreover, Uils is a point in which our audi- 
ences are far better critics than ourselves. Suffice 
it to say that the condition of dnglng In a smaller 
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hall and with piano accompaniment enabled ne to 
hear ourtelvet better than ever before, and, let m 
trust, to profit by the hearinjo:. 

It is manifest that onr choir needs strenflrthenine 

in some parts. — (hat it has much yet to learn, and 

still more (in point of unity and clearness) to ac- 

' qnire insensibly by long and continuous singing to- 

gether. 

On the other hand your President may be par- 
doned the assertion that in the details of execution, 
in taste and refinement of performance, and in true 
musical feelinfr the Club ha^ much upon which to 
pride itkelf, still more for which to be proud of its 
conductor. Every utterance, whether of words or 
music, has been Intelligent, intelll^ble, and free 
from vulgarity of tone or pronunciation. The pro- 
grammes have been pure and well-constructed, — the 
concerts not so long as to be wearisome, or so fre- 
quent aa to become hackneyed. 

And for the future each year must bo one of im- 
provement. Everything is in our favor, — a well- 
selected chorus, a generous and appreciative body 
of associates, a high place in public esteem. Our 
future must do no discredit to our past. A more 
perfect balance of parts must be secured and main- 
tained, a stricter attendance and punctuality en- 
forced, and such discipline established that the Club 
may not only appear at its best when before its as- 
sociates, but that every evening of rehearsal, and 
every moment of every evening, may bear its prop- 
er fruits. Every year so spent will be well spent, 
and at the end of five years the Club will show re- 
sults in the performance of music for mixed voices 
which will c*)mpare favorably with anything which 
either this country or Enrope has to offer. If in 
this department it shall accomplish half as much as 
has already been accomplished in Boston for male 
part-singing, it will even then have reason for sat- 
isfaction. 

One consideration more before I conclude, and 
that is that the Club is no longer without rivals in 
its own peculiar field. Three years ago it toolc 
poesession of an unoccupied ground. It Intended 
to differ lx>th in degree and kind from the great 
choral societies on the one hand, which present 
great choral works KenAcaUy, and sometimes a little 
in the rough, — and, on the other hand, from the 
numerous small clubs which meet privately for their 
own amusement. 

We did not, to be sure, leave amusement out of 
consideration, but we meant to accomplish some- 
thing besides ; to do worthy things in a worthy 
manner ; to offer an example of what part-singing 
can be made by expending the proper work upon 
the proper matorial ; and above all. while cultivat- 
ing the means not to forget the high end, the pur- 
suit of art for art's sake, ever remembering that the 
most exquisite singing may not be music, just as 
the most perfect elocution may fall short of elo- 
quence. 

All this is still our aim, but we are no longer 
alone. At least one other society in Boston has 
embarked upon the same mission. This is no rea- 
son for discouragement, tut an added stimulus. 
There is work enough for all. Let us bid onr rivals 
good-speed, and hope to receive from them a like 
greeting. By onr friendly emulation the good 
cause will in any event be the gainer. 

The list of active members of the Club during the 
past year has comprised one hundred and thirty-one 
voices, — thirty-seven soprano, twenty-eight alto, 
thirty-one tenor, and thirty-five baas. The real 
working force, however, has consisted of not more 
than one hundred voices. 

From these figures two things are apparent: 
first, that we still have some active members whose 
indifference renders them useless, who must be re- 
placed by more valuable material ; and, secondly, 
that the balance of parts needs correction. The 
rectification of the Club in these respects will be 
the first duty of the coming season. 

The work of the next year is already mainly laid 
out, and the entire prospectus will bo prepared be- 
fore we begin our rehearsals for the autumn. We 
shall probably give, as during the past year, three 
concerts, each repeated. The programmes which 
we have in view comprise Mendelssohn's " Athalie,'* 
and one or more of his shorter Psalms, Handel's 
" Acis and Galatea," new cantatas by Rheinberger 
and Hofmann, part-songs for female voices by Gade 
and others, madrigals or part-songs for raized voices, 
and solo pieces. 

Looking back upon the past three jears, we are 
sensible that onr efforts have met with encourage 



ment Appreciation has been accorded to our mer- 
its and indulgence to onr short-comings. We srrate- 
fully renew onr service, with the hope and intent 
that onr future shall do credit to ourselves and pro- 
mote the cause In which we are engaged. 

S. LoTBROP Tborwdikx, 

Prudent of the CedUa, 

Jtmglfs lonntd of ^nstr. 

BOSTON, SEPT. 16, 1877. 
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Onr Coming Xadeal Seaaon. 

We have nsually been able, by this time, to hold 
up before our readers a somewhat rich and tempt- 
ing prospect of an approaching mumcal season. 
But this time our musical providers are either very 
slow or very silent in their plans 'and preparations. 
Let us hope, however, that we shrill not have to 
take too seriously the jocose comment which arose 
inevitably to many lips at the first mention of the 
last week's very popular and very interesting (al- 
though painful) exhibition in onr noble Music Hall : 
"Music has gone to the dogs In Boston." The 
whole secret of the real or apparent apathy lies, we 
are persuaded, in the financial depression of the 
times, which, until it be substantially relieved, 
weighs more and more heavily from year to year ; 
but when it is relieved, the life and force of the re- 
action will be all the greater, quickening to new 
activity, and adding new zest to all the elements of 
socisl and artistic life, — music perhaps the most of 
any ; for we have lost no jot of onr belief that mu- 
sic is essential to the best life and culture of this 
commun!ty, part of the vital, spiritual atmosphere 
by which we live. 

Already there is felt a moving of the waters. 
Signs of a revival of business are eagerly hailed 
and flashed through the newspapers. There will 
be music if these prove not false. And possibly the 
moat we have to fear, as in some seasons past, is 
that it may be overdone ; that enterprise and spec- 
ulation may be stimulated beyond all just propor- 
tion to the real wants, — and to the letting down of 
the standard of pure taste and drowning out of sight 
the Isndmarks of our real progress ; for what will 
" pay " under the name of Art, is not always what 
is best for Art. — Some glimmerings there are al- 
ready on the horison, — perhaps enough to herald a 
full day ; some scattering announcements, or vague 
promises, of operas, concerts, oratorios, of which 
we will here bring together such as have reached 
us (though some we may have mislaid and forgot- 
ten), in the which the reader may perhaps see 
'* some sparkles of a better hope.** 

First, then, in the matter of Oratorio and g^reat 
Choral works, we depend, of ootirse, on our old 
Handel and Haydn Society, and all we know of 
their next season's programme is : that they propose 
soon (Oct. 10) to g^ve another performance, by way 
of prelude to the season proper, of Elijah^ in the Tab- 
ernacle, with Mme. Pappenheim, and we presume 
Mr. C. R. Adams as before ; that their chief subject 
of study — a task of completion, and still, in more 
than one sense, of novelty, will be the 8l, Matthew 
Patrion Mu»ic of Bach, which it is proposed to bring 
out for the first time entire ; and that, for the rest, 
several of the grand old favorites, which always 
must be heard, — if not for onr own sake, for our 
children's, — the Maaiah certainly, possibly JudoM 
Maeeohaut, or Jothtta, or St. Paul, or The Sea$on*, 
etc., etc., will come as they are wanted. 

The Symphony Concerts of the Harvard Musical 
Association (thirteenth season), as usual, will be ten 
in number, in the Music Hall, five of them on alter- 
nate Thursdays, Nov. 8 and 22, Dec 6 and 20, Jan. 
8 ; then a pause of four weeks, followed by five 



more concerts, with the same regularity, on Jan. Al, 
Feb. 14 and 28, and March 14 and 28. The pro- 
grammes are not yet sufficiently matured, or even 
aketched, to warrant any announcement; but the 
last year's satisfactory experience is earnest that 
something at least quite as good may be expected 
both as to matter and performance. 

—The Concerts at Cambridge in the Sanders 
Theatre, (second season) under Professor Paine's 
direction, are already well subscribed for and, we 
believe, substantially arranged. There will be 
three orchestral concerts, with the Thomas orches- 
tra, and three of chamber music, as before. As 
this will bring Theodore Thomas this way three 
times during the winter, it may be presumed that 
he will avail himself of these opportunities to g^ive 
us a few concerts here in Boston ; although, tf he 
is really to conduct the Philharmonic Society in 
New York, what with its six concerts and six pub- 
lic rehearsals, with as many more of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic, besides his Symphony Concerts there 
in his own nsme, it would seem that he could have 
little time for excursions Into New England. — Of 
any new orchestra, or any new material for an or- 
chestra, however anxiously we may "look out 
toward the sea," there is no sign to report, not ev- 
en " a little cloud no bigger than a man's hand." 

Foremost in the field, armed and equipped in com- 
plete steel, and duly heralded through all the ad- 
vertising trumpets, are the travelling Quintet and 
other little Clubs of artists, all of whom hail from 
here, but give us little of their mufdc, none of their 
help where they are so much needed. In our local 
orchestra. Nor in the countries North and West 
and South, which are to be favored with their via- 
its, and where they propose to perform a " mission- 
ary labor" in disseminating "a taste for higher 
music," at the same time that they keep at least one 
eye open to their own material interests, may they 
venture, save in very exceptional instances, to give 
such programmes as have come to be demanded 
here. Is this centrifugal habit of our abler artists, 
after all, so necessary ? Would It not be possible 
so to organize our musical interests, that quite aa 
constant and remunerative a field for the best pow- 
ers of these artists could be found within the circle 
of fifty miles around Boston, as the whole wide 
West affords ? Every considerable town or eity, 
which can be reached in two or three hours from 
this musical centre, can now boast its scores or hun- 
dreds of true lovers of good classical music. Why 
can they not be enrolled at the beginning of each 
season as subscribers to a series of concerts, one in 
each of fifty or a hundred places, enough, together 
with the demand on the part of the" Hub " itself, to 
furnish employment, the whole winter through, for 
all these artists,*-employment of a kind far worth- 
ier of their taste, their aspiration and their charac- 
ter as artists, and costing fir less wear and tear of 
travel and fatigue and all annoying and distasteful 
circumstances f Is there not in each town the one 
live man, the one practical enthusiast, (or, 
better still, the one live woman,) who will take 
the initiative, and go to work with zeal and en- 
ergy among his music-loving neighbors, till he en- 
lists them all in the support of a delisrhtful series of 
concerts by one or the other of thesfi Clubs ? Let 
the "Hub" begin; the "sub-Hubs" must follow; 
and then we shall have here at home i^gftio the ben- 
efit of our own best musicians ; then shall we have 
not only the choice chomber music, the string 
Quartets, etc., of which we have suffered dearth for 
several years, but also a strong reinforcement of 
the string department of our orchestra, the main- 
stay of all good music in a city. — Who responds ? 
If all speak at once, so much the better ; in music 
that is possible, without confusion. — But now for 
the annonncementa. 
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Of the oldest of these Clubp, which, but for Mr. 
Kyan, would retain about as much of its identity as 
the famous e:un of which lock, stock and barrel liad 
been renewed, we read: 

The Mendelssohn Quhitette chib has been reorg;nn!Ked, 
and now makes claims apnn the pnbl<n and critieal favor 
of perhaps a higher character than ever before. Mr. S. 
E. Jaeobsohn takes Mr. 8chultze*ii place as first rlolin ; 
and, allhonieh the loss of the Inttcr must be greatly de- 
plored. Mr. Jacobsohn's record as leader of the violins 
in the Thomas orchestra is of the very best sort, and his 
acquli*ition must be a ftreat saiisf action to Boston. Mr. 
Oastav Dannreuther» the second violin, comes of a noted 
musical family, and has won an excellent reputation, 
both as violinist and pianist. Mr. Edward Heindl, Mr. 
Ryan and Mr. Hennijr retain the positions which they 
have always fllle<1 with such distlnfruNhed success; and 
Mr. Alexander Heindl, whose services ss contrabassist 
have been often called in'o requisition by the Quintette 
of Inte years, is added as a permanent member. With 
snch a force the club ont;ht to keep all the ^ound it has 
already won, and even advance to new and greater tr{> 
nmphn. Mr. Thomns Ryan is the business agent of the 
,club, and is prepared to make ent;ap:ement« in its behalf. 

The Club are also to he assisted by a fresh Sopra- 
no singer, who made a p:ood imprcasion in their 
concerts last year, — Miss Ella C. Lewis. "We are 
Iflad to learn, too, that they will return to New 
England for a part of December and January, when 
we mny expect a few concerts from them. Their 
repertoire includes, besides works of the classical 
masters, some from the new school, naming ^<^- 
ner, Brahms, Rubinstein, Saint-SaSns, etc., while 
*' an effort will be made to introduce some works of 
the leading American composers.'* 

The Boston Philharmonic Club, for this (its third) 

year, in the glowing language of its managerial 

prospectus : 

Contains, Btokhard LiSTBirAmr, the greatest Violin- 
ist In America; his brother, Fnrrz Listsmanv, a very 
distlnguiiihed Artist: Adolf Bblz, the great French 
Horn Virtuoso; Adolf Hartdeoe;«, " the ideal Violon- 
cellist;** EuoBNB Wbineb, the celebrated Flute Virtu- 
oso; and Alexander Frbtoano, one of the World's 
greatest Harpicts, late Soloist to the Czar of St. Feters- 
borg. Russia. 

The 6ne Soprano (Mr. Osgood's pupil) Mrs. Hat- 
tie Clark Gates, will accompany them in all their 
wanderings. We have as yet no positive assurance 
of hearing them in Boston, though there would 
seem to be a moral necessity and certainty that 
such fine concerts as they have given us cannot be 
dispensed with. 

There is also announced a new company, uniting 
literature with muaic, which takes the name of The 
Allen-Catvan Company of Boston, composed of the 
following artista: Mrs. E. A. Humphrey-Allen (pu- 
pil of Miss Doria), Soprano ; Miss Georgia £. Cay- 
tan, reader and elocutionist ; Mr. Carl Jasper, Oboe 
Soloist ; and us leader, Charles N. Allen, Tiolinist, 
late of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club. Whether 
in the pauses of their Journeying they will favor 
Boston, we are not informed. 

Of Piano-forte Concerts, or Recitals, the first an- 

nonnced (place not named) are thoeo of 

Miss Amy Fay, who vrill begin early in the season a 
( series of pianoforte recitals, at which the following- 
named works will be performed: Bach— Preludes and 
fufpaea in F-mlnor and B-minor; Boarre4» A-minor. 
HsBsler— Oif^ue. Oluck— G-avotte. Beethoven— Sonata 
quasi FantaMa, op. 27. No. 1; Sonata Pastorale, op. 28; 
Grande Sonate, op. B3; thirty-two variations In C-minor. 
Chopin— Concerto, F-minor, op. 2t (with pianoforte ac- 
companiment); Andante Splanato and Polonaise, op. 22; 
Ballades, op. 23 and 47; Nocturnes, Nos. I and 2, op. 16; 
Concert Study, No. 11, op. 26; Chant Polonais, arranged 
by Liszt. Mendelssohn— Song without words, "Duetto.'* 
Schumann- Des Ahendi. Schubert— Elegy. Liszt— 
Rhapsodie HouRrulse, No. 14; Concert Study, "Onomen- 
lUlfcen;*' Nocturne, " Liebestraume.** Wajfner-Llszt 
—Spinning sonjr. Rnff— Mi&rcben, op. 102, No. 4; Cap- 
nccio. Hubinsreln— Nonvelle melodie. Tauslg— Valse, 
"Nacht- Falter;" d'aprea Strauss. Jensen— Canzonet. 
J. K. Paine— Country Scenes. Jerome Hopkins— Mid- 
night Barcarolle. 



Of other resident pianists, or plano-playinj; artists, 

whom we are proud to call our own, the name Is leirion, 

and some of them are admirnblc inten^r^ters of whnt Is 

hftst in music, (for probniilv not many will subscribe to 
the somewhat pBmiloxirnl opitiion oxpre««efl by tho 
writer of fhp !»nirer«Jtiv« «rtir|c on •• Piano T^nchers and 
Concert Pianists '* which we print<»d in onr bist that 
there Is only one piano virti'oso In America, anfl that 
one Mrs. Jnlta rHv^-Kiner. now In Chicago ) Ro far we 
hear notbire of the concert plan** of any of them ; donbr- 
le^is one bv one the whole fleet of them wll! soon venture 
ont from tbe unufr harbors where they mend their nets 
and teach the youn{>:. 

The Vocal Clubs, both male nnd mixed, nre all bu^ In 
the preparation of their profframme^, and will moon be- 
(in tbeir rehearsals. Of tbe plans of tbe Cecilia, the veir 
senMble and interesting flrj«t annual report of Its presi- 
dent, which we have vpMfnrcd to copy In another column, 
will pive a pretfv clear iilea. The spirit shown Is admi- 
rable and f n'l of promifsie. Of the works there mentioned 
for perforniance we unde**s*and that one is the Cantata 
hv Tlofmaim on the " F.air Melusina** leirend. The 
Bov's*on Clu1>. both as mixed chorus, and as male part- 
sniip Cltib, will n^t he behindhand In eood works; and 
the Foster Club will continue to let nshear works which 
have been only rea'l or talked about befrtre. 

The German Opera Company, recruited in Europe by 
onr wbilom townsman, Mr. C R. Adam*, wag mentioned 
in our laat with an enumeration of tbe leading artists. It 
is TO be under the manacement of Mr. J. C. Freyer, and 
will open on the 22nd of October, for two weeks, at the 
Ro!«ton Theatre. We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Adams last week, who assured us that it will not be 
merely a Meverbeer and Wafrner Opera, but that Fidflio, 
Dim <?<o«inn< and the like will certainly be eiven, and 
even that we may have a chance to hear one of the love- 
liest of Mozart's operas, always heretofore denied us, his 
Xntfilhrung ann dent Serai!.— the one he composed in his 
first love for Constance Weber, who became his wife. 
This is almost ton pood a tbintr to hope ; bat if it should 
be well presented, what could be newer or more attrac- 
Uve? 



coined V, wedded, it may be, with the broadest farce, 
there i<» sometimes more true musical inspiration 
and refreshment, more thit is human? zinjf and re- 
iinin?. more ihnt tnuy lifb one into the ideal and 
pure atmosphere of Art. than in these hisjhly spiced 
servinirs.iip of far-fetched tragical and monstrous 
[Edda-ic] subjects." 



Verdi-Wagner. In turning over the pages of 
an old volume of our Journal, we lit upon a long 
fonrotten record of our impressions after listening 
in New York to the first performance in this .coun- 
try of II Trovatore (in the Spring of 1866). And we 
are tempted to i eproduce the closing passage, on 
account of the analogy which it suggests with the 
new phase of musical experience we are now pass- 
ing through. What was there said of Verdi's mu- 
sic, will it not equally well apply, with certain qual- 
ifications, to that of Richard Wagner f Instead of 
" Italian Opera," where it occurs below, read recent 
German Opera, and would it not be thought that 
we wore writing of to-day ? 

. . . "We find nothing in it that shows prog- 
ress ; above all, no sisrns of a more true and whole- 
some tendency, but only a hardened habit in the 
same false way ; — the way of substituting strong, 
glaring, and intense effertt for real inspirations of 
sincere human life and feeling. Whatever power, 
whatever beauty, whatever brilliancy it may pos- 
sess, this never strikes you as tdncere music. These 
are not the natural tones and melodies of human 
loves and gnef>i, and joys and longings, clothed in 
nature's sympathetic harmony. These are bold, ar- 
tificial onslaughts upon your supposed jaded and 
hloMh sympathies and sensibilities, as if to treat you 
with the rare novelty of an emotion 1 or rather, a 
uttMLtion. Expressive music must give way to pun^ 
gent music. Nothing but spice and red pepper can 
excite the palate. When in Art it comes to this, 
are we not very near the last expiring stage? If 
this be the logical and necessary result of the un- 
folding genius of Italian [German] Opera, then what 
more can there be to hope from the Italian Opera 
except the end ? Such nery, lurid, overstrained in- 
tensity in music Indicates a htlf humed out state. 
Have you watched with swelling heart the growing, 
changing miracle of one of our superb autumn sun- 
sets ? There comes a moment when the rich and 
wondrous beauty of the clouds all melta into one 
uniform, hotly glowing, brilliant, brassy color, as 
if their glory had burned down to coal ; it is splen- 
did, it is wonderful, but it is the last pha.«e of light 
and brilliancy before all fades into cold ashy grey, 
and sense of night and nothingness, until the resur- 
recti€>n of another day. That often sadly experi* 
enced spectacle would aomehow keep coming back 
to us as the type and analogue in nature of this hy- 
pi'r-in tense Verdi [Wagner] phase of lyric Art. 
We welcomed Verdi for a brief while or.ce, when 
we had been having nothing but the tender senti- 
ment and sweets of poor Bellini and of Donizetti. 
Gladly now do we go back to them, (they at least 
give you something natural, and dare sometimes to 
deal with near and common pubjects) ; — thrice glad- 
ly to Ros.sini, though he be not by any means the 
deepest of tune-poets. But in the lightest musical 



Musical Contests. The London Olobe has the 
following remarks on a recent trial of skill among 
the piano-playing pnpita at the Paris Conserva- 
toire : — 

"The rage for competitive examinations in Paris, 
which quite outstrip anything that we have estab- 
lished on this side of the Straits, is aptly illustrated 
by the musical contests which take place annually 
about this time of the year. The Conservatoire, 
like other artistic, scientific, and literary institutions 
in France, is profoundly convinced that the best or 
only way to encourage talent is to reward the most 
diligent and successful students; and the conse- 
quence is that it sets apart no inconsiderable portion 
of its funds for the purpose of providing prizes in 
the various departments which it includes. A few 
days ago it was the turn of the pianoforte pupils to 
enter the lists in public rivalry. A formidable list 
of competitors was made out, the entries including 
no less than twenty -one young gentlemen pianists 
and thirty -seven young ladies. The ordeal through 
which those young aspirants to fame had to pass 
was sufficiently monotonous. One after anotner, 
from 9 o'clock till midday, the gentlemen played 
with varying success, a sonata of Schumann, and 
one after another, in similar style, from 2 o'clock 
till 8 P.M., the ladies executed aa best they might, a 
scherzo from Chopin. To listen to the repeated 
performance of these two pieces for some nine hours 
in one day might be supposed an act of devotion 
which few could undertake, and amounts, it may 
reasonably seem to us, to something like an act of 
heroism, when the whole affair takes place during 
the dog-days. A humane person would be inclined 
to pity, with all his heart, the unfortunate "jury" 
charged with awarding the prize, and to wonder 
how any men could be found to undertake the task. 
But any such feelings of sympathy would be found- 
ed on a complete misconception of the Parisian char- 
acter. It appears that the directors of the Conserv- 
atoire were besiesred for days with applicatitms for 
places at this artistic exhibition. The room was 
crowded, the most intense interest was manifested 
during the performance, and the young lady of fif- 
teen who has carried off the prize, sees her name 
now published in all the papers in some of the larg- 
est of type. This manner of encouraging and in- 
troducing talent is rather strange to our ideas, but 
it is one which, if it be judged by its tesulte in Par- 
is, is certainly effectnaf." 



The Worcester X^uical ConventioiL 

[From the Worcester Gazette.] 

The managers of the Worcester Connty Mnslcal Asso- 
ciation have practically completed their arranfcements 
for the annual week or sonj;, to beidn on the 24th in- 
stant. They hsve arranged to enlarge the apace for 
seatinft the chorus, and m every possible way have pro- 
vided for the convenience and comfort pf all who Join In 
its exercises. 

The programme for the week Includes, besides the reg- 
ular practice work of the chorus mornings and aft«*r- 
noons, an unusual series of flr8t-ela«8 concerts, to which 
the public U expected to respond with such a patronage 
as shall mark its appreciation of the enterprise of the 
managers. 

8lx concerts and two matinees are promised, and the 
Hat of those who are to appear inclndea both old favor- 
ites and new names of renown. 

The first concert will be held on Wednesday after- 
noon, when Miss Lillian Bailey, Miss E. M. Whiting of 
Suringffeld, and Mr. R. T. Hammond, the Philhannonto 
club and the great cboms of tbe association will appear. 
Messrs. Allen, Sumner and Story will have cbarice of pi- 
ano and ortican accompaniments of this and all tbe con- 
certs of the week. 

On Wednesday evening a miscellaneous concert will 
be given by Mrs. U. E. H Carter, Mr. Ch. Fritacb, Dr. 
C. A. Guilmette, the chorus and the Philharmonic club. 

Stearns's mass <n D is to be sriven on Thnrsday sf ter- 
noon, with Miss Patrick, Mrs. Munroe nnd Messrs. Stan- 
ley and Stoddard in tbe solo parts, and the choruses by 
the association. The Temple quartette of Bostcn, Mes- 
srs. Fitx, Fessenden, Cook and Ryder, will also introduce 
mlscellRneons selectionn. 

On Thuraday evening there will be a grand artists* con- 
cert, in which Madame Bu^renie Pappenhelm, Mile. An- 
tonia Henne, Messrs. Joseph Maas and A. E. Stcdnard, 
the Temple quartette and the chorus will have parts. 

The luatrumental concert will be given on Friday after* 
noon, at which the Oermania orchestra will present 
Qade's symphony in R-flat. with other selections, assist- 
ed by a quartette including Mrs. McDo- aid, nie Stone, 
Miss Ita Welsh aud Messrs. Stanley and M. W. Whitney, 
anJ the chorus. 
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The culmination of interest will occnron Frldny even- 
injr, wben Hundel's heroic oratorio, " Joshaa," will be 
fiven, with Madame Pappenheim, Mile. Henne and Mf«- 
srs. Maas and Whitney in the solo parts, and the chorus- 
es by the whole force of the association, with the Qer- 
mania orchestra and the great organ. 

Such a rariety of music, by such artists, is a venture, 
even for Worcester, where the former efforts of the as- 
sociation have been sustained. It will demand and re- 
quire a generous patronage. The association merits 
patronage because it is a home institution which has 
done much to develop and cultivate musical taste, and 
also because they offer to the public something which is 
weli worth more than it costt. 



Tbx Thbxs Choib FsntTAL. The programme of 
the IMth Festival of the Three Choln of Gloucester, 
Hereford, and Worcester, to be held at the flr8^named 
place in the first week in September, has been issued. 
Although hopes were entertained a fortnight since that 
Mdlle. Tietjens would be sufficiently recovered to fulfil 
her engagement as principal soprano, that hope is aban- 
doned. Mdlle. Albani will take the major part of the 
miule originally assigned to Mdlle. Tietjens. The Festi- 
val opens on Tuesday, the 4th of September, with full 
morning service at the Cathedral, on which occasion the 
Bishop of Olonceeter and Bristol, who has hitherto held 
aloof from active participation In these Festivals, will 
preach the sermon on behalf of the widows and orphans. 
In the afternoon XUkA win be given; on Wednesday 
morning Bach's Ptution and Beethoven's MomU q/ Olfoes, 
and in the evening Mendelssohn's St. Baul and Fart I. of 
Haydn's Ortathm ; on Thursday morning a miMellane- 

ous selection of sacred works, including Mendelssohn's 
ifymn t/PiraUe, Brahms' ReqttUm, '< Blessed are they," 
and the late Dr Wesley's anthem. '*The Wilderness; " 
on Friday morning Handel's ifcfsioA. There will be seo- 
nlar concerts at the Shire Hall on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day nights, and Evening Service, with band and ehorus. 
in the nave of the Cathedral on Friday. The list of 
stewards Includes the names of nearly two hundred no- 
blemen and gentlemen.— Xontf. JAm. Worldf Aug. 24. 



Hamatxb.— On the X4th August the highly-esteemed 
Court Kapellmeister Fischer, sacoessor of Marschner, 
died at a public dinner given by a few friends in his 
honor on his return from a long journey. He was re- 
counting to them in jocular manner how he had trav- 
elled from Mimlch to Cassel in seven hours— when, just 

as he was going to say " Cassel," he fell back dead. He 
was one or thej^ants of the o/d school, like Marschner, 
Spohr, Guhr, Biser, etc The Court Tneatre now, a few 
days before its re-opening, is wltlioat a oonduotor.- 
i<ce< Wtrid. 



Bom M BB HsASOir nr OxRMAirr.— As is usual at this 
time of the year, German musieal life during the past 
few weeks has found its concentrated expression in a 
number of festivals, some of them of annual recurrence, 
others of more spontaneous ebaraeter, arranged either 
for the purpose of aiding financially some special pro- 
ject, or to obtain a hearing under ezoeptional advantag- 
es for some particular work; or, indeed, merely with the 
view of promoting that personal Interchange of ideas 
which is one of the chief benefits accruing from such 
gatherings. Besides the Annual Festival of the Lower 
Rhine, held this year at Cologne, and the second Slleslan 
Festivvl, held st BreSlan, there have been similar festive 
meetings at Gras, Carismhet Cassel, Crenanaeh, and 
other towns. The\>erfbnnanoe of works of considerable 
Interest given in connection with the meeting of the AUg4- 
muitu Demtmdks JAisfib- Fsrein at Hanover, are mentioned 
as coming under the same category. Among the new 
works pwformed on the latter occasion, both the JTctis 
ZeiUdkri/tJUr MuHk and the JTsm SerUner MuHk UUtmg 
speak in most favorable terms of Mile. Ingeborg von 
Bronsart's graceful music to Goethe's dramatic trifie, 
" Jeiy und Bately," additional Interest being derived 
fh>m the fact— as yet unconventional in a work of simi- 
lar pretensions— (if its emanating from the pen of a lady. 
The effect of Lisst's *' St. Elisabeth," which formed part 
of the same series of performanoes, was unfortunately 
destroyed by the painfully apparent incapacity of the 
eonductor— the oompoeer being present on the occasion ; 
while the splendid representation of Byron's "Manfred," 
with Schumann's profoundly suggestive and illustratlre 
mosle, created a deep impresition. One of the chief feat- 
ures at the Cologne Festival was unquestionably the 
performance under the comijoser's personal direction of 
Verdi's <* Requiem.'* Both choir and orchestra were 
most demonstrative in their admiration of the Italian 
nuMsCrs, who, at the conclusion of the performance, was 
presented with a silver laurel wreath bearing on each 
leaf the Inscription of the respective names of the don- 
ors (ladies of the choir), as weli as with a bdton dU nuture 
worked in ivory and handsomely ornamented with gold. 
In a letter addressed to Ferdinand Hiller, the nuuttro 

expres<(C8 his deep sense of gratitude for the reception 
accorded to hlio on the part of the German people, and 
bis inibonnded admiration for the talent and devotion 
displayed in the execution of his work. 



The London Opera Seaaon. 

The following operas have tieen produced during the 
past Opera Season in the two Opera Hoases in London : 
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Doke of Saxe 
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few 1* 

► 00 "a 

&$ «3 

n Don Giovanni • 9 

II Flanto Maffico 2 1 

Onillanroe Tell 5 - 

II Barbiere dl SIviglU 8 3 

Otello - 4 

Norma - 2 

IlPnritani 4 8 

La Sonnambula 1 4 

LaFavorita 5 - 

Don Pasguale 8 - 

Lucia di Lam mermoor... 2 8 

Linda di Chamouni 1 - 

LaFigliadelRegglmento 1 8 

Lucresia Borgia - 1 

Les Huguenots • 8 

Dinorah 8 - 

L'Etoile dn Nofd 2 - 

Robert le DIable, • 8 

Fra Diavolo 2 - 

Un BallolnMaschera.... 4 8 

Rlimletto 8 8 

n Trovatore 8 4 

Aida 8 - 

LaTravlato 2 8 

Faust 4 9 

Romeo e Giulietta 1 - 

Martha 8 2 

LeVispeComari 2 - 

I/>hengrin 8 2 

JL annnanaer ............... x ...••... ^ 

II Vascello Fantasma 8 - 

Hamlet 1 - 

SantaChiara 2 - 

88 .82 



Tm profit of the Salsbnrg festival, it is ealeutated 
will amount to between 8,000 and 4.000 florins. The mu- 
sic performed is said to have been of little or no inter- 
est. Only onejrreat work of Mocart's was given— the 
Symphony In C, '* Jupiter; " and it seems that most of 
the time was spent In eating, drinking, speechifying, 
and ** hoch," sidded to excursions in the mountains. 

Tbs event of Importance in the mnsical drele in Ham- 
burg is to be the second centenary jubilee of the town 
theatre. On the 2nd of Jantiary, 1878, it will be 800 years 
since the first opera In Germany was performed. The 
theatre was begun in 1670 and finishra in 1077. First 
adopted for plavs and dramas, it was afterwards devot- 
ed to opera. The first opera given was ** Adam and 
Eve,'* Ithretto by RIchter, music by Frans Shell. This 
was followed by *' The Devil is Loose," whieh some be- 
lieve to have been its precursor: to one of the two, at 
any rate, the distinction of being the first German opera 
ever played at this theatre is due. The coming festival 
on the 9nd Januarv will be one of peculiar attraction, and 
if the score exiats, to compare the past with the present. 
«* The Devil is Loose " with "Der Ring des Kibelnngen. " 

Flotow's new opera. " Die Mnsikanten,** founded up- 
on incidents in the early life of Mnsart, is to be per- 
formed at Torin, next October. Hie libretto has already 
been translated into Italian. 

Hkbb RiOHAmo WAoim has gone to Weimar from 

Ems, and is busy writing his new opera, ** Pardval.** 

Some who have been privileged to hear extracts twm 

** Pardval *> say it la to be *< ookMsal "—the conventional 
admiration-word used by Wagner's proselytes— bet- 
ter. In fact, than anything the master has hitherto given 
to the world. 

Mb. W. H. OLADSTOirs, a son of the ex-Prime Minis- 
ter, has translated from the G«rman Justus Thibant*s 

work on ** Purity In Mosle and Art." The father of the 
translator has added a prefatory note to the translation. 

Pbomisss of new operas in France and Belgium are 

numerous. There will be *< Nero," at the Italian Opera 

House, In Paris, by Herr Rnbinstel-i ; and ** Franoolse do 
Rimini,*' at the Grand Opera, by M. Ambroise 'Tnomas: 
while M. Saint-8a8o8 Is to bring out at Lvons a grand 
speutacular opera, '* Btienne Marcel," the libretto by M. 
Loais Gallet. In Brussels. M. Hnmben has two works 
prepariiig for the Fantaisles Parislennes, namely, ** La 
Nutt de Saint Germain," music by M. G. S'*rpette; and 
** La Fto des Bruyeres," music by M. 8. David. The re- 
vival of Halevy's ** Rdne de Chynre ** at the Grand Op- 
era la also to be followed by Italian adaptations, to Its 
produced at the San Carlo in Naples, the Seala in Milan, 
and at the opera houses in Vienna and St. Petersbiuv. 

In a notice of Schumann's ** Music and Musidans; 

Essays and Critldsms, translated, edited aiKl annotated 

by Fanny Raymond Ritter " of New York, the London 

AUunmitm says that the popularity of Schumann's works 
has of late greatly Increased in England, although, sin- 
gularly enough, two dramatic cantatas of his— one a set- 
ting of scenes from Goethe's ** Faust," and the other of 
Byron's ** Manfred "—have never been given completely 
in that country, notwithstanding that they are produc- 
tions far more dramatic and interesting than the dreary 
*' Paradise and the Peri.^C !] But Schumann's pianoforte 
pieces and his Lieder would alone sufflee to keep his 
name before the English public, especially since the re- 
cent popniarixation by pianists like Mme. Schu- 
mann,Mme. Bssipoff, Dr. von BQlow and Herr Rabin- 
steln of his many " fanciful, fantastic, romantic and 
charming " instrumental compositions. 
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Vocal, with PUno AooompanimsBt. 

When first w« Heard the Bine Bird Sini;. 

Song and Chorus. C. 8. c to P. PraJtL 85 

** The messenger of gentle Spring." 
A graceful tribute to youth and Spring. 

There's a Letter on the Way. Sonfp and 

Chonu. A6. 3. EtoC. JTeO. 80 

" To my dear and dainty darting, 
All that lips or heart could say." 
Beantitul thoughts mtisically expressed. 

Take this Letter to my Mother. Illustrated 
Title. Song and Chorus. Arranged for 
Ouitar. E. 3. h to E. Hay9. 40 

One of Will S. Hays' songs arranged for Guitar, 
(as most popular sonas are;— but the fhct cannot 
always be here announced.) 

Years Come and then They go. O. 2. 

d to £. Shryoek. 80 

'• Weary hearts, you're sll astray." 
A simple song with a good moraL 

LaPaloma. (The Dove.) D. 4. dtog. 

Tradier. 83 
An easy going, sweet, French-English song, 
which has won applause in concerts. 

Si tn Toulais. (At thy Desire.) Serenade 
Creole. F minor and m^jor. 4. o to a. 

BUUr. 85 

•* Uat, list to my song." 
'* Puisque deaormals?' 
Frenehy, but with the wild, pretty style whieh 
attaches to eraole music. 

Johnny, don't Wrigsrie the Bahy. Song 

and Chorus. A5. 2. E to F. fiftottuclc. 80 
Very funny. 

Why Fall those Tears ? Song and Chorus. 

£5. 8. Etog. Twker. 80 

** The shadows of the oomlng night 
Rise higher on the wall." 
A sweet, rich, melody, and a very expressive song. 

InstnnsBtalt 

Fairies* Evening Song. Capriccio. B6. ft. 

Suddt. 60 
The fairies were well trained vocsllsts, surely. 
Elegant music, irclnding for the player, a line 
stndy of character and diatonic runs, trills, 
thirds, chords and octaves. 

Lincoln PaTilion Sourenir PoUoL F. 8. 

SehlMartk. 85 
The dancers at the Pavilion will be llattered 
and pleased. 

neurs Melodiqnes. No. 28. Fra Diavolo. 

O. 8. 

There are as *< Fienrs " all arranged as Bon- 
dlnos, without octaves. 

Musette. E. 8. Motley. 40 

A quaint melody, nicely airaaged. 

Nancy Lee. Quick Step. O. 8. ProJtL 40 

A brilliant aifalr, Introducing a graceful air. 

Sur le Lac Esquisse Musicale. 4 hands. 

F. 4. & Qmiik, \S!0 

Sur le Lac (on the Lake) they wQl have gay 
times if this brilliant music entertains them. 
The Secondo is easy, but the Primo player must 
be quite busy with his runs and arpeggioa. 

Titania. Sherso Caprice. G m^jor and 

minor. 6. Jlttter. 75 

Must be played by fairy bands to secure the 
delicacy of the expression. A delightful compo- 
sition. 

Saltersllo. A minor. 4. 5faiiley. 40 

Now bring on the grasshonpers for the quick 
ttaocato movements. Bot tbey oould not sUde 
over the many smooth passages which oontrast 
so perfectly with them, and so we will depend on 
the quick, delicate touch of the practical play- 
er's hand. Very neat and sweet. 

Hepzibah Galop. G. 2. WaJUaee, 25 

Hepslbah and all the others will be sure to gal 
(one i)-op to it, as it la neat, and as sweet as 
sugar. 

BOOKS. 

Chorus Choir Ihstructiok Book. By 

A. N. Johnnon, $1..38; or $12.00 per doc. 
This book contains the author^ very success- 
ful system of teaching Singing (Hasses, Choira. 
Conventions, Sm., desciioed with wonderful 
minuteness and clearness, together with iOO 
pages of eacellent music, sacrea and secular, tor 
practice. One of the easiest of easy books to 
(Mch a class from. 



ABBaaviATi02rs.~Degrees of difllcnity are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key Is denoted by a capital letter, as r, 
Bbt etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note iron the staff, smsll Roman letters if below 
or sbove the staff. Thus: ** C. 0. c to E," means '* Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
ow, highest letter, Bon the 4th space." 
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Frederie Ghopin. 

BT LOUIS SRLVRT. 
(Trmiislatod for thii Joarnal bgr F. Sx^ocuM.) 

It 18 more than a quarter of a century since 
Chopin died. He was bom March 1, 1800 and 
died Oct. 18, 1849. Death, which genrrally 
brings glory or takes it away, has done neither 
for him. His life, of forty years, was full of 
fame; and admiration for him is rather on the 
increase than diminishing. There is no piano 
in the old or new world that does not ring 
with his melodies, no class of society that 
does not love him. Small fortunes have been 
made with his mazurkas, waltxes and polo- 
naises. His funeral march, which was instru- 
mented for his own burial service, hss had to 
contribute its gloomy grandeur to foreign fu- 
nerals, although one can as little die by it as 
dance by his waltzes. What was it that made 
a man, to whom the name of a classic has with 
some right been denied, so influential and im- 
mortal t 

One who wanders through a forest in the 
early mc»ming, when the dew is glittering in 
rich drops upon the grass and the fresh morn- 
ing song of birds sounds dreamily from the 
branches, such an one feels the sweet freshness, 
the sacred and mysterious majesty of the morn- 
ing. What one breathes and beholds is so pure 
that no care disturbs the strong beatings of the 
heart. Art has seldom been able to find such 
morning music; such a scene is too calm and 
quiet to be resolved into sound. The morning 
is God. She rather gives us the evening with 
its moonlight and its recollections, for she glo- 
rifies what is past, and twilight is her peculiar 
element A feeling for landscape is well suit- 
ed to the nature of music Schubert and Haydn 
had much of it, and Beethoven, who loved 
to compose wandering about. In Schumann*s 
songs it is often so prominent that one might 
paint the scene he sees before him. In Chopin 
we find no trace of this. His feeling for nat- 
ure was not a musical one. In his music no 
forests rustle, no brooks babble; no morning 
nor evening aurora, but only candle-light illu- 
mines his world. We can think of him only 
as in his room, never in the open air. He 
knows nothing of the out-door freedom, the 
shirt sleeve nature of man. It would have been 
impossible for him to set peasants to dancing 
as did Beethoven. His sphere is not the for- 
est and meadow, but the drawing-room of po- 
lite society. With him it is the garments of 
fair women that rustle and the talk of lovers 
that whispers in your ear. No one knows, as 
he does, the charms of social delight and of 
beautiful forms. He portrays the hidden pangs 
of Iqve, its renunciation and its constancy, as 
exactly as their opposites, love's burning pas- 
sion and confession. How his mazurkas quiv- 
er with smeet coyness, his polonaises with 
strength and pride. 

Chopin, as is well known, was a Pole by 



birth. He obtained his musical education from 
the then director of the Warsaw Conservatory, 
Eisner. A piano teacher, little known in wid- 
er circles, was ths only instnictor he had. At 
the time of the Polish revolution. 1880, he left 
his native country. Paris became his new 
home, the Paris of Louis Phillips. No place 
nor time could have been chosen more suited 
to the development of his peculiar genius. 
The July monarchy was, despite all its faults, 
one of the soundest and happiest periods in 
French history. A society alive with many- 
sided intellectual interests, free and easy man- 
ners in union with the grace of the French 
deportment, furnished an atmosphere that 
contributed to the freest development of that 
wealth of artistic feeling in which Chopin's 
nature rooted itself. There are powerful nat- 
ures that can write immortal works by the light 
of an oil lamp. We could imagine the Eroica 
Symphony as written in a garret and amidst 
the bitterest deprivations. But it is hard to 
conceive of so choice an art as Chopin's, with- 
out comfort. His F-sharp Nocturne suggests 
at once champagne and truffles. 

It is difficult for us to rigidly fix and define 
the Polish nadonal character. A people whose 
career is seemingly ended, will, even in the 
separate portions of their history, reveal some- 
thing of the unhistorical and the transitory — 
something hard to understand. The absence 
of hope and of a present lends it a look either 
of fanatical moroseness or of profound melan- 
choly. In the case of an oppressed race there 
is but this one choice left us. In Chopin's art 
and personality both of these were united, but 
charmingly softened hj two other national 
traits, chivalry and grace. This triad, melan- 
choly, chivalry and grace, is the true basis of 
his musical nature. All cheer is, with him, 
but mourning laid aside for the nonce, some- 
what as a person suffering from grief often de- 
ports himself pleasantly in conversation out of 
mere politeness. That true cheerfulness that 
springs from contentment and which we find 
even in the two most serious of our composers, 
Bach and Beethoven, that *'grim joy" — as 
Spitta has termed it — "that at times distin- 
guishes Bach as it did Luther," — Chopin did 
not possess. Even his love seems more the 
gallantry of the troubadour who intends to 
utilize to the utmost the artistic import of his 
feeling, than the constant longing of the lover 
for union with the loved one. I do not mean 
that Chopin's life was without its earnest pas- 
sions ; it iiB one thing to be and another to seem 
something. There is something so wild in all 
that in Chopin we can designate as the passion 
of love— that we attribute anything to it rather 
than constancy. 

The characteristic achievement of the Cho- 
pin art is the idealized dance. What of thought 
could bo infused into its movement and give it 
the rank of a miniature but aristocratic art 
form, Chopin has shown us in a hundred ways. 



It is the ideal etmn/ce of the dance that he gives 
us. He dances not with the limbs as Lanner 
and Strauss ; he dances with the soul. From 
her he has heard all secrets that may be re- 
vealed or concealed through the medium of 
the animate and charming dance rhythm. And 
here it is, especially, that his tendency to mel- 
ancholy, oft-times of tragic depth, causes his 
music to degenerate into complaint and an- 
guish. He dances from the drawing room out 
into the gloomy night; sadly and passionately 
the youthful couple embrace one another. He 
dances remorse and rage, he dances over a 
church-yard and back again into the laughing, 
breezy air of the present. We think of Le 
Grand's '*dmm beat tears." He is inexhaust- 
ible in the discovery of motives that turn the 
ball room into a poetic world where we whirl 
ever on and on as in a dream. 

Perhaps never did a musical nature so ground 
itself in the keyboard as his. The keys are 
magic wands out of which he forms his lan- 
guage. And he not only whispers and fiatters 
in this language, but can also roar as though 
with brazen tongue. In his large pieces, his 
scherzos, ballads, the F-sharp minor and A- 
major polonaise it attains a pathetic intensity. 
But it never becomes orchestral, as with Beet- 
hoven, where the piano seems but an impro- 
vised and accidental medium of expression for 
a score that has not yet been written out. The 
genius of bis instrument wholly possesses him 
and, where he writes for the orchestra, his 
score is but an instrumented piano moreeau. 
This inner blending of himself with his idol 
explains his talent for wringing from it colors 
and tones that none before him had discov- 
ered. With this came a new technical method 
that, in his most difficult works, his '* Etudes" 
and "Preludes," conquered a new world. 
Here we have to do not with new passages in 
the style of Hummel and dementi, but with a 
new kind of effect, formed from the union of 
poetry with a sort of finger instinct that west 
beyond the entire method of fingering then in 
vogue. Chopin's fancy must have had a kind 
of mental nietbod of fingering that made it 
possible to play the most erratic passages. 

The nature of the Chopin Etude it is not ea- 
sy to describe. Under this modest, nnprepor 
sessing name lay hidden, along with the tech- 
nical matter which he wished to furnish, so 
musical a charm that all must have asked them- 
selves the question : upon what law of connec- 
tion a union rested that maintained the greatest 
freedom of form in such close harmony with 
the given technical aim. This question, to my 
mind, touches the most interesting point in 
Chopin's nature. Chopin makes such a work 
of art out of an exercise in thirds that, in the 
study of the same, we imagine ourwlves mora 
on Parnassus than at work upon a lesson. 

The ** Preludes," which have no technical 
aim in view, are free creations in little space; 
and yet show us the composer in his entire 
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manysidednesB. ' Ko work of Chopin^s gives 
us so faithful and comj^lete a picture of his 
inner nature. Muah in tjiiem is embryopic. It 
is as though he turned over the leaves of his 
fancy without i^adingiuiy one page to its end. 
But we find iixthem t^ lightning power of his 
Scherzos, the half sp^plive, half coquettish el- 
egance of his M^z^MAisv th^ tropical breath 
laden with tba rich HfMpce of his Nocturnes. 
Oft-timei, it is as tli^^ni ilny star pictures had, 
in falling, melted Into tones. 

Among the types that Ohopin has created, 
the Scherzo stands in th^ first rank. Even 
compared with what Beethoven wrought as 
Scherzos into hid' sympHonies, it displays a 
more fully developed structure. It is piano 
music in the sense of most accomplished tech- 
nical skill. No method of thought can be 
more unlike Beethoven^^ than his. K is the 
difference almost between a bas-relief and a 
fully rounded statue. The Chopin Scherzo 
has, indeed, its- leading motive and its Trio, 
but so fantastieftlly modelled that of the nor- 
mal character of the form scarcely anything 
remains but the meastfre in 8-4 time. Besides, 
it is introduced by several measures of prelude, 
and always end with a more or less extended 
Coda. Among his fmBchenos the second, in 
B minor, has, of Hgiil^ become most popular. 
It is so fresh and caii|^|^>rehensible, so dramati- 
cally impressive, pf'kappy in its contrasts that 
only the full pow^j|(fv|| genial nature in some 
happy hour coul^teaye ^Qmposed it. For ar- 
tistic refinement q[eiOthersj especially the first 
and fourth, are snperioir to it ; but one must 
already be a thorough connoisseur of Chopin 
in order to understand all their secret folds 
and shades of expression. 

(To be ContiDQed.) 



Hew Life of Chopin. 

Friedrieh Chopin: idn Leben, $Mna Werhe and 
Briefe. Von Moritz Karasowski. 2 vols. 
Dresden: F. Ries. 

There are aKists whose life, in the fiiU 8i;]^Di6- 
canoe of the word, rouei ever remidD unwrttlen. lie 
main features may be renDognized and understood by 
the pympalhetic iiisi^ht.pf a kindred arltstic mind, 
and thus a true, if iaeal^ picture of the life in ques- 
tion may be attained which, however, defies the dis- 
secting prooees of the literary pen. In the various 
phases of modern musical development we meet 
with not few reprefent|itives of the art whose dis- 
tinct and most roarlud individuality has entitleil 
them to a niche in the hall of fame, but whose com- 
paratively uneventful life offers little or no scope Ui 
the biographer. We will only instance Franz Schu- 
bert as an illustration of our remarks; they are 
equally applicable, although in a different degree, 
to Friedrieh Chopin. His outward career was 
marked by no striking incidents which would have 
raised it above the conventional sphere of the artibt, 
nor can it be said that he exercised a direct and 
peri)onal influence upon the art-consciousness of his 
time. The occasions on which he appeared bef'>re 
the public were extremely rare, and may almost be 
counted on the fingers. He was, indeed, the ad- 
mired and courted favorite of a world, but it was 
the narrow world only of the Parisian $aUm8, while 
his true home remained^ the seclusion of his cham- 
ber or in the society of a few sympathetic friends. 
A genius, unique though singularly confined within 
a narrow limit of creante activity — a rich and im- 
aginative nature in which a certain melancholy 
dreaminess predominated, a yearning for an unde- 
fined something which was ever receding from his 
grasp — a heart capable of forming and retaining 
thruuehout life the A^epest attachments, and glow- 
ing with a generoua love of his unfortunate country 
— such are, in short, the prominent features in the 
portrait of the PoUoh tt)ne-pc>et. The li<^rapher 
may collect the scattf;red details of the outer circum- 



stances of such a career; but the life of Cliopin was 
essontially an inner one, and its biofrraphicnl pict- 
ure will always remain more or less incomplete, in 
accordance with the degree of the capacity on the 
part of the reader to penetrate into the mystic labo- 
ratory of genius. 

Fortunately for Chopin and for t'le lovers of his 
muMc, the man who of all others possesses the just^ 
mentioned capacity in an eminent degree, the inti- 
mate friend of the composer, Frans Liszt, has al- 
ready given to the world his experience of this inner 
life ; and it mnst be admitted that the rhapsodical 
style of the Abb6; if somewhat embarrasfting at 
times, is pecnllarly snited to the subject and to the 
wayward genins of whom he treats. This brilliant 
effusion of a poetic mind should be read in conjunc- 
tion with the connected story of the composer's ca- 
reer at present under our notice ; they supplement 
one another. Herr Karasowski is a countrymnn of 
Chopin, and as snch especially fitted to be the inter- 
preter of the ardent patriotic sentiments which form 
such a prominent element in the character of hi? 
compositions; he is also an intimate friend of the 
Chopin family, a circnm!>tance which has enabled 
him to obtain a nnmber of details, of anecdotes and 
incidents in connection particularly with the youth 
of Friedrieh, which admit new lijrht upon his early 
development, and which will be welcomed by all 
who take an interest in the matter. The most in- 
teresting portion of the work is, however, a number 
of lett-ers of the composer now published f<ir the 
first time, which enable the biosrrapher at varions 
staces of his work to let his hero speak for himself 
— ^the true secret, in fact, of all successful biosrraphy. 
These letters, originally written in the Polish lan- 
gnap:e (the mother- tonsrue, in the strictest sense of 
the word, of oiir composer, whose fniher, a French- 
man by birth, had settled near Warsaw and mar- 
ried a Polish lady), are given in admirable transla- 
tion, and are dated from various parts of Poland 
and Germany, and snbaeqnently from Paris, where, 
after a sojourn of many* years, the great musician 
fell the victim of a painful and protracted malady. 
Unfortunately, as we learn in the course of the 
above narrative, the whole of the letters written by 
Chopin to his family while resident in the French 
capit-al, and thus comprising; .the most interestinjr 
and important period of his life, were destroyed by 
the vandalism of the Rusf^ian soldiery incidental to 
one of those chronic disturbances to which their 
anthor's divided and unhappy country is periodi- 
cally 8nbject4^d. Egongh, however, o'f his corres- 
pondence dating from that epoch, and directed chief- 
ly to his bosom-friend Titus Woyciechnwski, has 
been preserved to make the existing disproportion 
in the personal commnnications, supplied respec- 
tively in the first and second part of the work, less 
•apparent. With Herr Karasowski as our cruide, we 
are introduced to the talenteil members of the Cho- 
pin family at Zelazwa Wola, the villacre near War- 
saw where the composer spent the early days of his 
youth, and to the excellent musician Eisner, who 
watched over and directed the development of the 
precocions Udent of his pupil step by step, who was 
aio proud of his subsequent success, and who in after 
life so impatiently and fruitlessly awaited that 
crownine effort on the part of his favorite, viz., the 
composition of a Polish national opera. We follow 
the young virtuoso upon his visits to Berlin and Vi- 
enna, always modest, alwa^'s shrinking from the 
public pze, yet alwa}'^ eliciting admiration, and 
exercising that indefinable fascination upon his an- 
diUirs by which a powerful individuality manifesto 
itself. Finally, we see the now matured mubician 
take np his abode in Paris; we find him surround- 
ed by a circle of fellow-artists, yielding in brilliancy 
and fame to that of no other epoch in the art-history 
of thereat metropolis, him^self the flattered and 
spoilt child of the Mlons, from whose scented atmos- 
phere he would often turn to his looras at the Chaua- 
s^e d'Antin. with the grief of his betrayed country 
in his heart, with the stints of disappointed love 
still rankling in his bosom, to pour out his woe at 
the pianoforte in unheard-of improvisations. We 
hear 8omethin<r also of the composer'b alternate at- 
tachment to two Polish ladie.H, who proved in turn 
faithless ; and a g(M>d deal about his subsequent re- 
lations to Madame Dudevant, the great French nov- 
elist known by the name of George Sand. The 
avthor treats, in a separate chapter of the import- 
ance of Chppln as a creative artist, by which means 
he manages to convey a great many instructive 
suggestions to the mind of the student, which form 
not the least valuable portion of the biography. 

We have, we think, said enough to recommend 
this interesting and important addition to biograph- 
ical literature to such amons: our readers whose 



knowledsre of German will enable them to peruse its 

Cages ! those unacquainted with that laniroage must 
e content to wait : we fancy it wili not be lon£C be- 
fore the work will follow it« predecessor (Franz 
Liszt's) with an Eni^lish translation. 

Horr Knrasowski's " Life of Friedrieh Chopin " 
contains probably as mucii as we shall ever learn 
of the career of a musician whose genius had cho- 
sen but few forms of expreasion ; into which few, 
however, he has infused endless variety and a sing- 
ular depth of poetry entirely his own. — Lond, Mm. 
Tinui, 
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From Entkini't Hotes on the Tomer 
Gallery at Marlborough Home. 

The works of Turner are broadly referable to 
four periods, duringr each of which the painter 
wrou«rht with a different aim, or with different 
powers. 

In the first period, 1800-1820, he labored as a 
student, imitating snccessively the works of the va- 
rious masters who excelled in the qnalities he de- 
sired to attain himself. 

In his second period, 1820-1836, he worked on 
the principles which during his studentship he had 
disco verca ; imitating no one, but frequently en- 
deavoring; to do what the then accepted theories of 
art required of all artists — mimely, to produce beau- 
tiful compositions or ideals, instead of transcripts 
of natural fact. 

In his third period. 1835-1845, his own strong 
instincts conquerei the theories of art altftarether. 
He thought little of " ideals." but reproduced, as 
far as he could, the simple impresfiions he receive<1 
from Nature, associating them with his own deep- 
est feelinsrs. 

In 1845 his health gave way, and his mind and 
sight partially failed. The pictures painted in the 
last five years of his life are of wholly inferior val- 
ue. He died in 1 86 1. 

These, then, being the broad divisions of his ca- 
reer, we will take the pictures belonginf? to each in 
their order ; first dwelling a little on the general 
characteristics of each epoch. 

1. — Chasaotrristics or ths First Pkriod, or 

THAT OF STrDRXTSHIP. 

Generally, the pictures belonging to this time are 
notable for their ffrey or brown color, and firm, 
sometimes heavy, laying on of the paint. And this 
for two reasons. Every great artist, without ex- 
ception, needs, and feels that he nee<ls, to learn to 
express the /orm« of things before he can express 
the «o/ars of till nfi^s; and it much facilitates this ex- 
pression of form if the learner will use at first few 
and simple colors. And the paint is laid on firmly, 
partly in mere nnskilfnlness (it being much easier 
to lay a heavy Umeh than a light one,) but partly 
only in the struggle of the learner against indeci- 
sion, just as the notes are struck heKvily !n early 
practice (if useful and progressive), on a pianoforte. 
But besides these reasons, the kind of landsca^tes 
which were set bef(>re Turner as his models, and 
which, during nearly the whole of this epoch, he 
was striving t4) imitate, were commcmly sober in 
colors and heavy in touch. Brown was thought the 
proper color for trees, grey for shadows and fog, 
yellow for high li^hu. *' Child Roland to the dark 
tower came,** and had to clear his way throngh all 
the fofr ; twenty years of his life passed before he 
could fairly get leave to see. It follows that the 
evidences of invention, or of new perception, must 
be rarer in the pictures of this period than in subse- 
quent ones. It was not so much to think brilliant- 
ly, as to draw accurately, that Turner was trying ; 
not so much to invent new things, as to rival the 
old. nis own perceptions are traceable only by fits 
and fragments through the more or less successful 
imitation. 

It is to be observed, however, that his originality 
is enough proved by the fact that these pictures of 
his studentship, though they nearly all are imita- 
tions, are none of them eopiea. Nearly every other 
great master in his youth copied some of the works 
of other masters ; but Turner, when he wanted to 
understand a master's merits, instead of copying, 

fainted an original picture in the required ^tyle. 
Dstead of copying a Vandevelde, he went to the 
sea, and painted that, in Vandevelde's way. Instead 
of copying a Poussin, he went to the mountains, 
and painted them, in Poussin*8 way. And from the 
lips of the mountains and the sea themselves, he 
learned one or two things which neither Vandevelde 
nor Poussin could have told him ; until at last, oon- 
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tiniially findinjirlheseBajMnafs ofthe hills and waves 
on the whole the sonndest kind of sayings, he came 
to listen to no others. 

2. — Charactxristics of thr Sroond Period, or 
THAT of Mastership. 

The reader may perha])S suppose that 1 limit Tur- 
ner*s course of conception too arbitrarily in asAi&rn- 
ing a single year as the period of Its change. * But 
the fact is, that thousrh the human mind is prepared 
for its great transitions by many previous circum- 
stances, and much gradual accumulation of knowl- 
edge, those trannitiona may, and frequently do, take 
place In a moment One glance of the eye, one 
springing aside of a fancy, may cast a spark on the 
prepared pile ; and the whole theory and practice 
of past life may be burned up like stubble ; and 
new foundations be laid, In the next hour, for the 
perpetual future toll of existence. This cannot, 
however, take place, with the utmost sharpness of 
catastrophe. In so difficult an art as that of paint- 
ing: old habits will remain In the hand, and the 
knowledflre necessary to carry out the new princi- 
ples needs to be gradually gathered ; still, the new 
conviction, whatever it be, will probably bo «*x- 
pressed, within no very distant period from its ac- 
quirement, in some sinsrle picture, which will at 
once enable us to mark the old theories as rejected, 
at all events, then, if not before. This condemning 
and confirming picture is, In the present Instance, t 
believe, the "Bay of Bain." 

For, in the year 1819, Turner exhibited the 
"Orange Merchant" and " Richmond Hill.** both in 
his first manner. In 1820, " Rome from the Vati- 
can ; " a picture which I have not seen. In 1821, 
nothing ; a notable pause. In 1822, " What you 
will : ^ a picture I have not seen either, and wlilch 
I am very curious about, as It may dispute the 
claims of first assertion with its successor. In 1823 
came the ** Bay of Bales.** 

Why I put the real time of change so far back as 
1820 will appear, after I have briefly stated the 
characters in which the change consists. 

Pictures belonging to the second period are tech- 
nically distinguished from those of the first in three 
particulars. 

1. Color takes the place of grey. 

2. Refinement takes the place of force. 
S. QuanUty takes the place of mass. 

First, cotor appears everywhere instead of grey. 
That is to say. Turner had discovered that the shad- 
ed sides of ODJectii, as well as their illumined ones, 
are in reality of different, and often brilliant colors. 
His shadow is, therefore, no longer of one hue, but 
perpetually varied ; whilst the lights, instead of be- 
ing subdued to any conventional level, are always 
Ealnted as near the brightness of natural color as 
e can. 

Secondly, refinement takes the place of force. 
He had discovered that It U much more difficult to 
draw tenderly than ponderously, and that all the 
most beautiful things in nature depended on Infin- 
itely delicate lines. His effort is, therefore, always, 
now, to trace lines as finely, and shades as softly, 
as the point of the brush and feeling of hand are ca- 
pable of doing ; and the effects sought are them- 
selves the most subtle and delicate which nature 
presents, rarely those which are violent. The 
change is the same as from the heavy touch and 
noisy preferences of a beginner in music, to the sub- 
dued and tender fingering or breathing of a great 
mufiiclan — risiug, however, always into far more 
masterful stress when the occasion comes. 

Thirdly, quantity takes the place of mas^. Tur- 
ner had also ascertained, In the course of his stud- 
ies, that nature was infinitely full, and that old 
painters had not only missed her pit^h of hue. but 
ner power of accumulation. He saw there were 
more clouds in any sk^* than ever had been paint- 
ed ; more trees in every forest, more crags on every 
hill side; and he set himself with all his strength 
to proclaim this great fact of Quantity in the uni- 
verse. 

Now, so long as he introduced all these three 
changes in an instinctive and unpretending way, 
his work was noble; but the moment he tried to 
idealize, and introduced his principles for the sake 
of display, they led him into deptns of error pro- 
portioned exactly to the extent of effort His paint- 
ing, at this period, of an English town, or a Welsh 
bin, ^as magnificent and faultless, but all his ideal- 
ism, mythology, romance, and composition in gen- 
eral, were more or less wrong. He erred through 
all, and by reason of all — bis great discoveries. He 



erred in cf>lor ; because not content with discern- 
inc: the hrilHanry of nature, he tried to enhance 
that brilliancy by every «pecies of colored acceflso- 
ry. until color was killed by color, and the bine 
skies and snowy mountains, which would have bi»cn 
lovely by themselves, were confused and vulgarized 
by the bine dresses and white complexions of the 
foreground figures. He erred in refinemeiit, because, 
not content with the natural tenderness of tender 
things, he strove to Idealize even strong thinjrs in- 
to gentleness, until his architecture became trans- 
parent, and his ground crhostly; and he erred 
finally, and chiefly, in qiuiniUff, because. In his en- 
thufliastic perception of the fulness of nature, he did 
net allow for the narrowness of the human heart ; 
he saw. Indeed, that there were, no limits to crea- 
tion, but forgot that there were many to reception ; 
he thns spoiled his most careful works by the very 
richness of invention they contained, and concen- 
trated the materials of twenty noble pictures into a 
single failure. 

The oil pictures exhibited In the Academy, as be- 
Insr always more or Icar done for show, and to pro- 
duce imposing effect, display these weaknesses In 
the greatest degree ; the drawinars in which he tried 
to do his best are next in failure, but the drawlnsrs 
in which he simply liked his subject, and painted It 
for Its own simple sake, are wholly faultless and 
magnificent. 

All the works of this period are, however, essen- 
tially Turnerian ; orisrinal in conception, and un- 
precedented in treatment; they are, therefore, when 
fine, of far greater value than those of the first pe- 
riod ; bnt as being more daring, they involve great- 
er probabilities of error or failure. 

One more point needs notice In them. They 
generally *are painted with far rooro enjoyment. 
Master now of himself and his subjects, at rest as to 
the choice of the thing to be done, and triumphing 
in perpetually now perceptions of the beauty of the 
nature he had learned to Interpret, his work seems 
poured out In perpetual reioicing; his sympathy 
with the pomp, splendor and gladness of tlie worlil 
Increases, while ne forgets its humiliation and pain ; 
they cannot now stay the career of his power, nor 
check the brightness of his exultation. From the 
dens of the serpent and the dragon ho ascends into 
soft gardens and balmy glades ; and from the roll 
of the wagon on the dusty road, or labor of the 
boat along the stormy shore, he turns aside to watch 
the dance of the nymph, and listen to the ringing of 
the cymbal. 

8. — Gbkbral Characteristics of the Third 

Period. 

As Turner became more and more accustomed to, 
and satisfied in. the principles of art he had intro- 
duced, his mind naturally dwelt upon them with 
leps of the pride of discovery, and turned more and 
more to the noble subjects of natural color and ef- 
fect, which he found himself now able to represent. 
He besfan to think le^s of showing or trying what 
he eoM do. and more of actually doing this or that 
beautiful thing. It was no more a question with 
him how many alternations of blue with gold he 
could crowd into a canvas, bnt how nearly he could 
reach the actual blue of the Bay of Uri, when the 
dawn was on it« golden cliflfs. I believe, alno, that 
in powerful minds there is generally, towards asre. 
a return to the superstitious love of nature which 
they fell in their youth ; and assuredly, as Turner 
drew towards old age, the aspect of mechanical ef- 
fort and ambitious accumulation fades from his work, 
and a deep imaginative delight, and tender rest in 
the loveliness of what he had learned to see in nat- 
ure, take their place. It Is true that when goaded 
by the reproaches cast upon his work, he would of- 
ten meet contempt with contempt, and paint, not as 
In his middle period, to prove his power, but mere- 
ly to astonish, or to defy, his critics. Oft«in, also, 
he would plaif with his Academy work, and enrage 
In color Umrnaments with his painter-friends ; the 
spirit which prompted such jests or challenges be- 
ing natural enough to a mind now no longer in a 
state of doubt, but conscious of confirmed power. 
But here, again, the evil attendant on such play, or 
scorn, becomes concentrated in the Academy pict- 
ures; while the real strength and majesty of his 
mind are seen updiminished only In the sketches 
which he made during his Summer journeys for bin 
own pleasure, and in the drawings he contemplated 
from them. 

Another notable characteristic of this period is, 
that thouirh the mind was in a st4ite of comparative 
repose, and capable of play at idle moments, it was. 
In its depth, infinitely more serious than heretofore 



— nearly all the subjects on which it dwelt having 
now some pathetic meaning. Formerly he p'linted 
the Vict'iry in her triumph, but now the old Teme- 
raire in her decay : formerly Napoleon at Marenijo, 
now Napoleon at St. Helena; formerly the ducal 
palace at Venice, now the Cemetery at Mnrano; 
formerly the Life of Vandevelde, now thu burial of 
Wilkie. 

Lastly, though In most respects this is the 
crowning period of Turner's genius, in a few there 
are evidences in it of approaching decline*. As we 
have seen, in each former phase of his efforts, that 
the full character was not developed till about its 
central year, so in this last the full character was 
not developed till the year 1840 ; and that character 
Involved, in the very fulness of Its imaginative 
beauty, some loss of distinctness;' some absence of 
deliberation in arrangement; and, as we approach 
nearer and nearer the period of decline, considera- 
ble feebleness of hand. These several deficiencies, 
when they happened to be united in one of the fan* 
tasies struck -out during retouching days at the 
Academy, produce results which, at the time tliey 
appeared, might have justified a regretful criticism, 
provided only that criticism had been offered under 
such sense of the painter's real greatness as might 
have rendered it acceptable or serviceable to him ; 
whereas, being expressed In terms as insulting to 
his then existing power as forgetful of his past, they 
merely checked his efforts, challenged his caprices, 
and accelerated his decline. 

Technically speaking, there are few trenchant 
distinctions between works of the second and third 
period. The most definite Is that the fiff'ire» of the 
second period have bodies more or less inclining to 
flesh color ; but In the third period the faces at least 
are white, looking like chalked masks (why we 
shall inquire presently) and the limbs usually white, 
with scarlet reflected lights. It is also tx) be ob> 
served that after the full de\elopmeut of th? third 
manner, in 1840, no more foliage is satisfactorily 
painted, and it rarely occurs in any prominent 
mass. 

The Fiqhtino Texeraire. 

I return to this picture, instead of taking it in Ita 
due order; and I think I shall be able to show rea- 
son for pleading that, whatever ultimate arrange- 
ment may be adopted for the Turner gallery, this 
canvas may always close the series. I have stated 
in the '* Harbors of England '* that It was the lat»t 

Cloture he ever executed with his perfect power; 
nt that statement needs some explanation. He 
produced, as late as the year 1843, works, which, 
take them all in all, may rank among his greatest ; 
but they were sreat by reason of their majestic or' 
tender conception, more than bv workmanship ; 
and they show some failure in distinctness of sisrht, 
and firmness of hand. This is especially marked 
when any vegetation occurs, by imperfect and blunt 
rendering of the foliage ; and the " Old Temeraire** 
is the last picture in which Turner's execution is 
as firm and faultless as in middle life ; the last ia 
which lines requiring exquisite precision, such as 
those of the masts and yards of shipping, are drawn 
rightly, and at once. When he painted the " Tem- 
eraire," Turner could, if he had liked, have painteJ 
the " Shipwreck " or the " Ulysses " over ag n ; 
but, when he paint«d the ** Sun of Venice," thonsfh 
he was able to do different, and in some sort more 
beautirul things, he could not have done thoee 
again. 

I consider, therefore. Turner's period of central 
power, entirely developed and entirely unabated, to 
begin with the *' Ulvsses" and close with the "Tem- 
eraire ; "* inclu(]insr a period, therefore, of ten years 
exactly, 1829-1839. 

The one picture, it will be observed, is of sunrise ; 
the other of sunset 

The one of a ship entering on Its voyage ; and 
the other of a ship closing its course forever. 

The one, in all the circumstances of Ua subject, 
unctmsciously illustrative of his own life in its 
triumph. 

The other, in all the circumstances of Its subject, 
unconsciously illustrative of his own life in lis de- 
cline. 

I do not suppose that Turner, deep as his bye- 
thoughts often were, had any undi^r moaning in 
either of these pictures : but. as accurately as the 
first sets forth his escape to the wild brightness of 
Nature, to reign amidst all her happy spirite, so 
does the last set forth his returning to die by the 
shore of the Thames : the cold mists leathering over 
his strength, and all men crying out against him. 
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dnd dr^eelni the old ■' Flehtli 

oflhflr vKj. villi dim, fuliKiuoi 

Thf period tho9 jtrnnttj 



hinc 



nely. 






within th« nnicc nt it, 
had nude five siiths (or iboiit 8n) of Iha EriR- 
Ifind driwino ;' ths whole aerlca of Pranca. 611 In 
numher; for the RiWe ill int ration*. 16 : for Seotfa 
work*, (12; for BTmn'a, 81: fnr Roier»>,BT; for 
rampbrll'a 20; ftn^ HllUin's. 7 ; for Moore'a, 4 ; for 
the Keepaike, M; «nd of mii>rellan«ia« aubjecla, 20 
nr S(I more; the leant total of the known drawinca 
belnc (haa wmelhlnz alxne 40n:— allow twelve 
weoka a vear for oil piinltns and trnvetlinc, and 
the drawlnsR («hnll,T exdiiaivo of unknown prlvaUi 
«nmmf«iionB and eome thoiwand* of skflrlirn). «re 
Mt the rale of ooe ■ wfek tlirongh tlie whole period 
often jeara. 

Tha work whii^h Ihna noblj elowa the aerim la a 
■olemn exprenHon of ■ avrnpalh; with ipamrn and 
with «hlp«, which had h«n one of the irovernInT 
emntione in Turnor'a tnind Ihroilorhotit hln life. It 
!■ aleo the laaf. of ■ KTonp of plrtum, painteH at 
dlflerent tlroea. hut all llliit>trall<r(i of one hanollnit 
nnrentlon, of tha central atranrle at Trafnlmr 
.lie llrvt waa, t bellcTe, that eihiblted in the Brit- 
lah rnatltmlon in 1808 ; " The battle of Trafalgar M 
Been from the mtxen nhrondi of the Victory. " It is 
M ntagmiSeent plctnre in his early manner ; it in In 
Ihe nation'a posnewiiin, and onsht anrely to haTO 
been pxhibilwl tn this eerlei initead of the " Calalo 
." beine remiricable in many way*, bnt chit-fly 
tn endcaTor to ei" the upeclalor a complete 
of pve'TlhlniT linible In the ahipa " Vietorv " 
■■ Re.loilable ' at the moment of NeIaon> <lealh 
nd. Then eame the ■' Traf.le"r." now atGrecn- 
wich Hoepital, reprcaentinff the Victory after the 
Iiatlie: a pirtnre which, for my o*n part, Ihonffh 
•aid to have been epolled by Jlladvised compllan- 
n Tnrnrr'a part wllh reqneali fnr alteration, I 
wonid rather hare than any one in tha national 
eolleclion. Laatly rnme thia " Tenieralre," which 
)< the brut memorial Ihat Turner could sire to (ho 
ahlp which wai the Victory'! ci>mpanIon in her 
cloalng atrife. 

The painting; of the "Temeraire" wm received 
with a general feellnE o' »ympatliy. No abnaive 
voice, BO far aa I remember, waa everraiaed agAinat 
It And the ft'ellnK waajuat; for of all pictures of 
inhjeeta not visibly invnlvlnz human pain, thia la, 
l^brlleve. the moat pathedc that waa ever pnlnted. 
a>t ppnslveneaa ithkh can ordinarily be 
a tandncape dependton adjnncla of ruin : 
bat no rnin waa ever >o aRvctinp aa this gilding of 
the veaael to her i[rave, A rnin cannot be, for 
whatever memoriea may be connected with It, and 
whatever wiinees It may have borne to the cottrsite 
ie K'ory of men, it never Beema to have olTered 
f to their danger, and asaocialed itaelf with their 
aa a ahip of hntlle can. The mere facta of mo 
and obedience (o human gnidince, doable the 
■Bit of the veBael ; nor leiB her or^anlied rer- 
lefB, f^vinK her (he look, and partly tha eiiHr- 
acter of a living crrature, that may tnderd be 
(nalmed in limb, or decrepit in frame, hnt mnat 
either tire or die, and cannot be added to nor dl- 
mlniahed frnm — heaped np and draj^d down — aa 
a bnildinic can. And this pardcular ship, crowned 
In the Trafalaar hour of trial with chief victory— 
prevailing over the fatal veaeel that had i^tna Kel- 
n death, aarely, If ever anything withoat a sonl 
■served honor or alfecllon. we owed them here. 
ThoBB raila that strained no full bent Into the battle 
Jiat broad bow (hat atmck (he vurf aside, enlartc- 
;al1<-n(ly In ateadfaat bBsle, full front to the shnl 
■esls'less and without reply — those triple porta 






1 their 
which, when i 



■ choirs of flan 
Into the fierce revei 
died away, left no n 
upon the *t* spinet thi 

l|j>h lifi'-hlonil, like presaplHiik? at vintaire. f 
in; (Toodly crlmaon down to the caat and cli 
the waithinii foam — thoae pate maala (hat i 

irainat the war ruin, shakins u<it 
on^h the thunder, till sail and »n. 
riten drooped — steep In the death alilled piuaa of 
Anilaliiaian air. burning witli It* wilnesa-cloud of 
human lunila at rent, — xurely fur theae some eacrr ' 

■e mti;ht hare bi*n left In nar tlioujjhtii — son: 
quiet apace amid the lap-.o of English wntera. 

Nay, not no. We have stern heepern to tmat h( 
Clnry to— the fire anil the worm. Never more sha 
Bunaet lay pililen robe on her, nor starlight Ircn 
in (he wavn that part at her gtWini;. Perhaim. 
■K the low Kale opena to aomu cotti^ II*rdi 
the tired traveller may ask, lilly, why the mi 



s ao rresn on its ni^cd wood ; and even th( 
■'« child may not annwi-r, nor know, that the 

niehtdi-w lira deep In the War-renta of the wood ol 

"- -Id Ten) era ire. 



but the ini 



Mtulo in the Houm. 

(Fion the TdbIo Sol-Ta Baportar.) 
Mr. Hnllah ha* written an Interesting little bonk 
in (ha " Art at Horns Series ' which Maasm. Mao- 
publlshinK. Tt deals with " Huaie In the 
. jd ita object, says Mr. Hxilah, ia to hrinir 
mnatc aa a familiar iciest Into mnnv lionaen whTs 
nhe la yet a atraneer. Out of the linuae, he saya, 
■re d'-lnsed with maalc; never were thure so 
ly eoiicertn: yet in a domesdc point of view we 
not so well oft Of course the oratorio, the 
iphony. and the r.pera ara Uir the concert hall, 
nental quartet or trio, the piano nolo, 
»im iiiB Kin^, nre far better heard in a small room 
than In one where tlja performiTa have to ba viewed 
throuirh the teleacope. Besides, thrre in the In- 
creased nympathy between liilensn, and the Inter- 
chanin of remarkn on the munlo when the perform- 
anca han ceased. Mr. Hullah quntea the nlVquoled 
pansBice from Morley's ' 'I ntrod action " (1E9T), which 
is ao Kood a proof of the cuIliTation of domentio 
mnsie In that age that we may quote It again : — 

" Rat anpper helm ende^ and mniteka hoote* (aemrd- 
Intto th? ciiatomeltHilnEbrouKtit to table, the mis'raHa 
n( the honae preaenlsit me with ■ pan, eamesctr reriueat- 
(ncmetonlnit; Imt when, after many excuaea. Iprbten- 
cil anr-«inH(l7 that I eouM not* ovaty one bevrnti to won- 
i]er. TsK, snme whlaoerwl tontbera. demanilini^ how 1 
wan broQchCnp; ao thatnpon shame atm)neljn>ar»nep, 
I line now (n seeks nut mine a(d frisnd, Kiater Onoil- 
mus, to mnke mjaelfe bis seboliar." 

Thi* passage, an Hr. Fntlsh pnlntn out, not only 

shows the lnr(^ cultivation of ninelnRat that perl- 
od, but Implies that there was no andlenoe ; every- 
one, even a ntrangfar, waa eipooted to ainj, Just as 
he waa expected to eat bla auppt-r. " It may be ac- 
cepted an an axiom," aayn Hr. Hultah. "that no mu- 
nical performance ia ao delightful aa that to ths pro 
ducllon of which we ourselves contribute. Music 
in the houw therefore should be of a kind that will 
employ the largest nnmber of performers. Thia 
will, of necenslty, be vocal music, for there are, and 
alwaya will be, more aingcra tn the worid than 
players. It will also be choral mnnic ; that of 
which each Individual part may employ mora than 
one vocalist." 

In the chapter on nnaccompanted vocal musio Hr. 
Hullah reoommendn the ntiidy of the niaatem of the 
aiitaenth century, though he acknowledgta that tha 
tvlefnr their atyle muat be scqnlml. and Is not 
natural to those practlned only In contemporarv 
music Ths modern ear minsas tha use of the dom- 
inant aeveith and of transition. Navertheleas this 
ancient mnsie must not bs reirarded aa an imporfect 
art. Air it waa one In which the practitioners real- 
iied complet«1y their alms and intentions, snd 
showed no desire for a r-hange of style. With thia 
school ends for a time the history of nnacenmpanied 
vocal music, for Ilandfl. Havdn, Hoiart, and Beet- 
hoven, Rameau, HMul and Harold, did not. to Mr, 
Hullah'a knowledge, write a single piece (>f vocal 
harmony which was clearly Inteaded to be sang 
without sccompnnlmeoL 

The revival of unaccompanied vocal music may 
be Mrly claimed for ourxelvpa, in the Olee. wliich 
dates from the middle of ths last ocntunr. and end- 
ed wllh the first half ol this. Hr. Hullah derives 
the name from ths Saxon "glimtf." which simply 
means " muaii-.' A larjce number of the bent glee's 
lie under Ihe disadvantage of beine written for male 
voices and employinft the alto viiite, an artificial 
product, which dat«a From the Itestoratlon of Charles 



vrdcea, but ther 



leio . 



■mouy 



which ia lost when this ia done. Mr. Hullah ap- 
pnrnntlv in nut aware that there are several men'i> 
voice choirs In eiiitcnce who sing these glees with 
high tenor voicea for ths t-ip line, snd tlis testimony 
ia that with proper training the cmopaas of the 
old alto voice can he reached by high tenors, aud 
that with a much more pleasing quality of voice. 
Of the pnrtaijng Hr. Hullah writes : — 

aorepted, la a revtvat In thia 



r.vofnneof ihoi 



•iron 



nreiof 

maMiiclalnof Ifae Italian Oasloldl, and tba Englixb 
Fnril. lire In all reapseta part-aonin. Boms ol the Imier 
nt nnr Encltab clee compowts may ba lald lo have eon- 
tnbnted,e>en If uncTonacloiislT. to tbis revlvalj (t.g. 
Siw<n>nh In his ' My dear mistreas,' HorHter In ' Bee the 
■■ ■" ■tlBhliHn'Amldatibem/itlen,') 






■("ba'awuiled to 






if KilrBer'a ijric 



lOl^tirrTnit eSiialont. They an all 
' c]ds« haniionv," the parts ahoulder 
■ -■ '—■ raald ba — -• — ' 

ouod the"tibii. 

-monalv ilar*Iope>1; and 



Clmena of tt, a* well for the mixed aa tnr tlia raala 
r, have rpeenil* been modueed. by Xnillah. I'reniifa, 
mil Icollaii, aa well as Oennan eompoaiTn, Innortanl 
tnoucb to tuc tbeskni and ssstslnlng power -'-^- "- — ' 
enduring nl chotia. Some 



skni and ssstslnlng power of the beat 

.. enduring nl chotia. Rome of the part- 

of our emntrrmen. Haiton, Leslie, the bmthers 



T rronnd toto ttie caiegavT ol 
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As to balanoa of p^rU Mr. Bullah thinks that 
aiprrlenoe shows the following proporUona to be 
the bent; Sopranos 10, Contraltoa S, Tenors 4, Base- 
ea 6. He han alsoa word of eaocniTagement for the 
Contraltos : — 

" It Is not In the least laiprMng thai tbs heat ■ read- 
era ' ammE woniao shonld he Oiatralloa. An 'Inner' 
part cauhea tba ear leaa than an upper part ; and tboia 
la no dealing wltblcwtibDat'ualngDBe'a nlnd.' Aa an 

prscttce of second Soprano and of Contralto pwrta la 
more eScacfoua than that of ' flrat.' Uontraltaa, tbim- 
fors. are gsoeraiiT auperior to BopraDoa, not merely In 
mualeal knawladBe, bat tn power of attantton, paitoooe, 
and aplitt." 

Hr. Hnllah eoeclndea thia chapter with some ra- 
marka on exaggerated expression, which we cordial- 
ly endorse. He says : — 

'■tam unwITIIng to leave the parformaDCe of mae- 
eompanled vocal music wlthnat a protest against an ex- 
travagance In connsotlon wtth it, happily atteoded with 
a good dea( of dUBenlty, bat wtilsh la oceaakmallT real- 
iasd with too monh sncneas. TbaploiH la anqDSStMMiabl]! 
oD« ot the moat beautlfnl effeola of which moala la sua- 
oepUHe; bBtitmaylieraiTtedtoorar. There li a pfaaa. 
orratber an ultrapAnlHfMaiOntf prodtMlblsrnini very 
strong throats, and even from tl»m wllh pain, and at 



Ing, hnt from ibe occasional action of the llpe, tbe par. 
pie ctieelts, and protrnded eves (hlghlvauggeatlvs of ap- 
optexirX of tbe majority of them. Ther bail apeni«I 

teAm*'!. iT^'iT -urarlrii fn irlving tbis negative effect loan 
ar> .' I'Tlsor Sonttand.' a aie(ailv 

a> . : . 1 1 Regarded «*tbetleal^ 

nr..!" :i.K- < \ I .1 <;i irfe ths decline nf an art. 



Ii'-'l itivF, and to Hint of the jcreat epoch of Itall 
n ainglng-thelaat eenlurr. It la a BWden bare 
lichocHldonly have npningnpamoiiga people wl 
i:itever tbolr achtevemmis In nnslcal camMsltlOB a 
iinimenlat perfDmaniv. ban not yet become, a 
: still far from being, Hnffrn In tbs pn^er aensa 



In the chapter on Instrumental Hurle Mr. Bullah 

speaks first of the pianoforte, which has obtained 
such importance in modern times, and is especially 
useful in representing approximately elTe;ts wiilch 
require a clinrua, and perhaps an orcbsstra as well, 
for thair perfect realiiation. The best inatrument 
to be combined with it in the violin, and nothing 
could ponsihiy add (u the charm and variety of mu- 
sic in the houss like a general increase of skill in 
violin pIsTlng. This Increase In Hr. Hullah'a opin- 
iuu, if It is to be made, must be tbrotigh the help of 
tha ladle*. Next to the violin oomen the 'cello. 
Mr. Hullah doe* not believe that the quality of 
sound prodnred by a vibrating metal tongue, as In 
the harmonium, eiincertina, acconllon, etc, can ev- 
er take a permsneut hold on the cultivated musical 
ear. The ronghnesa of quality, the londneas of Iha 
Bnaa part, and tbe obtrnalvenen of the barmoniea, 
dl-qualify instrnments like the harmonium for ren- 
dering aeveral parts at once, but thev may be uteil 
for a single part In oomblhatloQ with other inntru- 

Ur, Hullah'a remarks on the advai 
ing to sing before learning an inslrni 
vslnable. They relTect what haa all i 
practice of Tonic Sol-faista. He nayi 
" Tbe hideona reentta of flm 






■nd even acoinblnahonof aoi _- 

may tK racordad and pRSOnted InlelKrlblT to tba eye; 
In fewer norda, to enaCle a mualeal stnHeat to "know 
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SIDiiltlon of A numtMr of principles and facts, and— mors 
mportant still— tbo early formation of a nnmber of Mb- 
U». which lie at the root alike of mnsical science and 
skill. Thia mle haTing been followed, the besinner on 
wbrterer instmment would Und a ffreat deal of the work 
appamnUy before him really behind bim. Not onlr 
wontd he recofcnlse as a fact that this note waa called C, 
and that D, this note a crochet, that a qnaver, hot he 
would know, bf/bn ke heard lA^m. how D and O ought to 
soottd In reference to one another, and how a crotchet 
and a qnaver in the same strain should be rhythmically 
pronoitloned. Above all. his ear beln^ already * formed,' 
naving once learned the place on the finger or key-board 
of the notes whose ffltoctne was able to anttdpaUt he 
would not only, with a very little practice, avoid playing 
'wrong notes,' bat soon— weeks, months, nay yean, 
sooner than the average beginner— avoid playing right 
notes wrongly, i^., out of tune. The manacement of 
the bow-arm, the aotion of the fingers on a key-board, of 
the lips on a reed or a roonth-pteoe— these are mechani- 
cal arts, and, like the manageuMnt of the bat or the leap- 
ing pole, matters of praetlos.** 

' • Hnllah adds a few words on the choice of a 
. rte. He describes the modern compass of 
sev«u octaves as unnecessary, and thinks five and a 
half octaves amply sufficient. 

In the chapter on accompanied Tocal music Mr. 
HuUah returns for a moment to the question of So- 
prano versus Contralto. He sayp:— 

''The'pandty of Contraltos.* however, anywhere Is a 

? brass always to be received with a good deal of caotion. 
'o this day the performance of a Contralto or * second ' 
part is regarded^how iKnorantly and foolishly every 
musician knAws-^ss requiting less skill than that of a 
Bopraao, or** first** part. Most women wish to have, 
or to be considered to have. Soprano voices, and to sing 
< first parts.* They might as well wish for eyes of anoth- 
er color than those which nature has sriven them, as tot 
voices of dlfflBrent compass and qnstlity. The parallel, 
however, stops here; for whereas wtohing for blue eyes 
will not spoil black, wishing for a Soprano voice on the 
part of A Contralto often Innuoes singing Soprano parts, 
a procedure commonly ending, at an early Interval, In 
the poesession of no voice at all.** 

Every voice-trainer will AcTi^e with Mr. Hullah 
that there has been a g^ehi deal of wrong classifica- 
tion of voices; that many Baritones might have 
been Tenors, and many meszo-Sopraoos first Sopra- 
nos. The songs of to-day, he says, are less amhl- 
tions Uian those of the last generation, and their 
performance is therefore more satisfactorv. Plano- 
torte music has also tended in the direction of vo- 
cal ; for Mendelssohn's songs without words are on- 
ly psrt of a large class of pianoforte music in which 
the aim is to make the Instrument '* sing." 

The pronunciation of singers is ordlnsrlly very 
indistinct ; yet. says Mr. Hullah, a vocalist who can 
say as well a^ sing* Inevitably enlarges the sphere of 
his influence enormously : 

*' Now If there be any one particular In which the am- 
ateur vocalist might reasonaoly hope to equal— I had al- 
most said, excel— the artist, it is In this matter of refined 
and intelliglbie utterance. It Is the side of the sinter's 
art on which general culture tells more than on any oth- 
er. For the utterance of those who have read maoh, 
thought much, been much and early in good comjiany, 
is distinguished in a thousand ways from that of per- 
sons who have not enjoyed these advantages : and this 
too notwithstanding provincialisms and peonluurities *' 

Mr. Hnllah recommends the practice of the nat- 
ional songs, English, Welsh, Irish, snd Scotch. He 
has also some ^od remarks on the performanoe of 
extracts from musical works. He says :— 

** No doubt, if the choice of hearing the best passages 
only of a grest mnslcal work, or of hearing the work In 
its entlrei^, be offered to an average auditor, he will 
probably choose to hear the former. He will be wrong, 
even from his own point of view. Vor be his knowledge 
and taste the lowest conceivable, his pleasure In these 
best passages will be less than it would have been had 
he heard them In their places, and set off by othen, pos- 
sibly tft htm t dv et Incapable of giving pleasure.** 

In a chapter on practice and rehearsal Mr. Hul- 
lah distinguishes between the two. Practice Is in- 
dividual ; rehearsal collective, and practice should 
eome before rehearsal. He objects to the custom of 
sttacklng the words and notes of new music simul- 
taneously. Sol-faing should be prsetlsed, and here 
of course comes a fling at the movable do ;— 

** I speak here exclusively of 8ol>faing with the 'Jkud 
Dd,' without or (better) with inflected syllables for al- 
tered notea. A choir fairly trained in the use of the 
fixed Jh might 8o1-fa creditably, the moflt difficult move- 
ment of Baeh*s Mass In B minor, or Brahms* Requiem, 
while two or three practitioners of the * mosoMs !>• * 
were settling the names of the notes in the first half- 
dosen bars.** 

This of course shows the diflicnlty of Solfslng 
from the movable do In the Sltijf n&UUion ; In Ton 
le Sol-fa these passsges conla be clearly written 
and snug. We may read In a Tonic Sol-fa sense a 
remark of Mr. HulUh's on the use of Sol-faing : — 

** That the association of a given syllable with a given 
sole helps the singer to sound It correctly Is at least 
highly probable; that nobody can associste any aytlabls 
wlth|Or name any note without looking at It, is cer- 



The qualifications and duties of a conductor Mr. 
Hullah enumerates as : — 

<« Large acquaintance with, and an enthoslastio love 
for mnsie, considerable quickness of eye and ear, a man- 
ner anthoritative yet conciliatory, patience Inexhausti- 
ble, and thorough determination to carry out his own 
views, be they right or wrong. Given these, and a good 
many other qualifications, the duties of s conductor are 
principally two— to expose erron In rehearsal, and con- 
ceal them In performance.** 

Mr. Hnllah closes with some remarks on " The 
Musical Llbrsry." He advocates the proper classi- 
fication and arrangement of the music In every 
house, and mentions works of musical biography, 
history and criticism which should be read. 

> o • 



Sale of Br. Eimbanlt't Library. 

A few yesrs since was published an amusing 
squib, consisting of ten pages, with the following 
title, " Catalogue of the extensive library of Doctor 
Ralnbeau, F.II.S., F.S.A., A.S.S., etc, which Mes- 
sre. Topsv, Turvey, and Co., will put up for public 
competition on Saturday. October — , 1862.'* The 
number of lots in the catalogne is IIA. and the au- 
thor must hsve possessed a conMderable fund of In- 
genuity to have boon able to spin out such a long 
web of qnasl-learned imposture. Whether intended 
seriously to impugn the fame and repute of the Doc- 
tor it Is scarcely possible now to t«ll ; at sll events 
ho lived on for msny years, acquirinjj^ new treasures 
and new friends and admirers. We are reminded 
and assured of this by the recent sale of Dr. Rim- 
banlt*s library, which occupied five days, in the 
rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, 
commencing on the 8 1 »t of July: on each day the 
auction-room being well filled with eager purchas- 
ers, many of them well-known authorities In bibli- 
ography. 

Looking over the catalogne of 159 paj^s, we 
are struck not so much with the prevalence of an- 
tlqtiarianism as with the extended field of literatnre 
covered by 2.260 lots. The amount of musical mat- 
ter was comparatively small, but In many cases 
most Interesting: certainly no sale of recent times 
has obtained such high average prices, the entire 
sum realised being £1,977 ISa. 6d. Amonget the 
more curionr lots were Arbeau'b " Orchesogrsphle," 

JMibllshed In 1696, having autograph signainres of 
brmer owners, ** Dr. Pepu«»ch and John Stafford 
Smith ; " this sold for six guineas. Brookbank's 
" Well-tuned Organ " f a.d. 1660), two guineas. Bur- 
nev's "History of Music" sold f«»r the moderate 
price of £4 6s. A collection of Carols, all modern 
reprints, in one volume, for £8 98. Clifford's 
•'Words of Anthems" (a.d. 1664) brought the ex- 
traordlnary sum of £2 7s. Mersenne's " Harmonl- 
corum Librl" (a.d. 1686), four guineas: a second 
copy of the work, £2. 6s. I Play''ord's " Banqnei of 
Musick" (a.d. 16f8-92). £6 16s. Beanjoyeaulx's 
"Balet Comique de la Royne" (a.d. 1582), £14 lOs. 
Byrd's " Parthenla " (a.d. 1611), £9; a second edi- 
tion of the same (a.d. 1669), five guineas. ** The 
Division Viol " (a.d. 1686), £5 2s. 6d. Farmer's 
" Plain Song " (a.d. 1 691), ten guineas. Holbome's 
"Pavans, etc." (a.d. 1699). £8 10s. Morley's "First 
Books of Consort Lessons" (a.d. 1611), thirteen 
guineas. Plsyford's " Muslck's Delight on the Clth- 
ren ' (ad. 1666), £7 10s. 

The foregoing lots were of course all printed; 
and, as may be seen, many fetched exceptlonslly 
high prices, owing no doubt to the persistent bla- 
ding of a wealthy American. C«>nsiderab]e excite- 
ment arose over some of the manuscript music; in 
some cases the lots were not only intrinsically val- 
uable, but alto probably the only copies extant of 
works by old English composers, and all should 
have been pnrchaMd for the British Museum ; now 
unfortnnstely It is too late, as a large proportion are 
on their way to New York. 

An oblong set of parts ontalnlng anthems, etc, 
by Tallls, Byrd, Mundy, Aroner. Tomklns, Wllbye, 
Weelkes, Bateson, Gibbons, Este, and others, 
brought £20 10s. A volume of parts used by 
*' Thomas Britton, the small-coal man," nine guin- 
eas. Byrd's *'Virglnal Music," five guineas. Lock's 
*' Instrumental Pieces for Stringed Instruments," 
five guineas. A volume of " Lock and Purcell," six 
guineas. " Motetts, Anthems, etc, by Italian and 
English composers," £21. All the foregoing lots 
were bought for America. The most extraordinary 
lot In the whole sale was Mulliner's " Collection of 
Motetta, Hymns, Anthems, Voluntaries, Songs, etc, 
by Tsllls, tye, Blltheman, Edwards, Farrant^ Tav- 
erner, Johnson, Bedford, Sheppard, Allwood, Shel- 
bye, Newman, Nicholas, Carleton. etc, for Organ or 
Virginals." This book is partly In the autograph 



of Mulliner, who was msster of the choristars of St. 
Paurs Cathedral, and one of the musicians to Henry 
VIII. From the devices on the binding of the vol- 
ume it evidently once belonged to that king, and it 
is of the g^reatest value, containing numerous com- 
positions of Tallls, the father of English Church 
music, who was a pupil of Mulliner. The book was 
bought by Dr. Rlmoanlt for eight guineas many 
years ago' and it is said that he had refused almost 
fabulons offers for It. Tta Importance as a national 
musical monument cannot be over-estlmatod, and 
assuredly Ito true home should be the national li- 
brary. The purchase of the volume was keenly 
contested by tne American gentleman and Mr. W. 
H. Cummings, the latter finally securing it for the 
sum of £82. 

A collection of upwards of 800 songs by Wilson, 
Lawes, Johnson, Gamble, and other English compo- 
sers, containing slsq,. the autograph inscription, 
"John Gsmble his book. Amen. 1669 Anno Domi- 
ni," thirteen guineas, for America. " Virginal Mu- 
sic by Byrd, Bull, Weelkes, Gibbons, Este, and 
others," tan guineas (America); another similar 
volume, £6 168. ; and another, eight guineas. An 
interleaved and inlaid copy of North's " Memoirs of 
Musick," £18 15s. Plsyford's "Breefe Introdne- 
tion to the sMU of Musick," (a.d. 1664,") presumed 
to be the first edition, and unique, ten guineas, for 
America. 

We have not referred to works in general litera- 
ture, and it may suflSce to state there were msny 
fine and rare books. One other lot may be men- 
tioned ; a collection of material for, and 200 pages 
in manuscript of, a history of Soho, almost the last 
work undertaken by the late Doctor ; this sold for 
£38. Probably no one will ever again have such 
opportunities K>r acquiring rarities as Dr. Rlmbault 
had ; and It must be a matter of congratulation to 
those Intimately concerned that boon which cost 
the late possefsor a few pence have In some cases 
realized as many pounds. — Land, 3fu9, 7%mm, 
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MiLWAUKiK, Sept. 18.~The Musical Season of 
1877-78 was opened In a most worthy manner with 
a grand testimonial concert to Mmc Julia Rlv6- 
Klng (fi^ Julia Riv6), the gifted pianlste, at the 
Academy of Music, on Tuesday evening, the 11th 
Inst, a large and enthusiastic audience being pres- 
ent. Mme. Riv6-Klng was msrrled In Milwaukee, 
last June, at the close of her concert season, and 
some of her friends, interesting themselves In her 
behalf, arranged this entertainment for her benefit* 
ss a token of their high esteem of her as sn artist. 
She played Beethoven's Sonsta Appasslonata, Cho- 
pin's Nocturne in G minor, Op. 27, No. 1, the 
charming Berceuse, the A flat Impromptu, and 
Valse in A fiat. Op. 84, No. 1, Mendelssohn's Spring 
Song, the Schumann Tarantelle, the Gounod-Llsst 
Fsnst Walta, and the Andante of the second Con- 
certo by Camllle Salnt-SaSns, the orchestral part 
being played on a second piano by Mr. Otto vod 
Gumpert, a local pianist. Mme. King was received 
with enthusiastic demonstrstions of delight, and 
presented with a Isrge and beautiful basket of flow- 
ers. Of her playing, so much has been said and 
written, that it Is unnecessary to add anything In 
praise of this performanoe, which demonstrated that 
she has lost none of her wonderful powera of execu- 
tion or artistic fira, though a couple of weeks of ill- 
ness had somewhat affected her looks, and her ap- 
pearance before the piano was hardly as robust as 
at her previous appearance here. She was kindly 
assisted by Mrs. Wallace, soprano, Mrs. Hsyden, 
contralto, and Mr. Borden, baritone, who supplied 
a number of very acceptable vocal selections ; Mrs. 
Hayden, especially, who sang Handel's grandly 
beautiful aria, ** Lascla chlo planga," with a depth 
of feeling and volume of tone which completely 
captured the audience, and she was compelled to 
appear again, adding Cowen's " It was a Draam." 
The net rocelpto of the entertainment wera $866. 
A few evenings after the concert, Mme. King had a 
reception at the residence of a friend, where she 
met a number of local artiste, and a delightful mu- 
sical entertainment resulted, the great artiste being 
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in the happiest of moods, and favoring tiie company 
with a number of selections incladin^ a portion of 
the G minor Sonata by Schumann. On Friday, Mr. 
and Mrs. King returned to Chicago, where they are 
spending the summer. 

The Musical Society, under the leadership of 
Prof. William Mickler, Is busy rehearsing Schu- 
mann's Cantata, " Paradise and the Peri," Mra. W- 
F. Sexton taking the part of the Peri. The work 
will be giren early in October. Brahms*s *' Schick- 
salslied " will be produced later In the season, and 

other novelties are to follow. 

Fra Diavolo. 



Foreign Votaib 

TAinnuK. It is ir^nerally supposed that Tam- 
berlik was born at Rome. This i? a mistake. Some 
interesting details supplied to M. Pr^vel fix the cel- 
ebrated singer's origin. His real name Is Thomas 
Berlic (Berlic sigv^itying, in Roumanian, the ace of 
clubs), an^ he was born In a small Roumanian Til- 
lage in the neighborhood of Botouchsni. The son 
of poer peasants, he entered when a boy the service 
of a rich farmer, whose coachman he became some- 
what later. One day he had to drive his master to 
Botouchani, just as the Italian company performing 
at Jassy happened to be passing through the place. 
While rubbinf? down, in the courtyard of the hotel, 
the horses he had taicen out of the carriafre, he be- 
gan singing some national Roumanian airs, which 
are pitched very hlsrh. As chance would have it, 
the tenor of the Italian company was also in the 
courtyard. Astonished at such singinsr, he went up 
to his room, took his tuning-fork, and verified the 
note9. Berlic already possessed the ut de poitrine 
which made his fortune. In ecstacy at his discov- 
ery, the Italian artist called his comrades. They 
asked Thomas to sing, and they asked him to drink. 
The end of the matter was that the manager offered 
to take the poor }'Oung coachman with him, and 
have him taught music and singing. He promised 
the youth 450 francs a month. Berlic, who earned 
150 francs a year, with two pairs of boots and a 
** rain-clonk," according to the custom of the coun- 
try, enthusiastically accepted the terms, and set out 
with the Italian company, accompanyinn: them on 
their return to Italy, where he made his appearance 
shortly afterwards with a s*jccess which kept con- 
tinually Increasing. What a distance now sepa- 
rates liiin from Jassy I 

Baden. Herr Ham von BUlow HMr paid this town a 
visit, niter making: a stay of nine weeks at Krensnach, 
where he met a medical friend wbodiscoversd what was 
really the matter with him, and told him what was the 
proper treatment for his case. Herr von BUlow leads a 
Yfiry retired life, and avoids all society. Whether, or 
when, he will resume his professional career is still very 
uncertain. 

RuBncsTcnr, It appears, has once more abandoned his 
intention of retiring from the concert platform, and has 
resolved to eontlnne his pianoforte plaving, while he still 
gratifies his strong taste for compoBitton. According to 
present arrangements, he will go to Paris soon, to super- 
rotend the production of his opera, ** Nero,** and next 
■ammer h6 will return to England to Kive pianoforte re- 
citals, under the direction or Herr Lewy and Mr. Carl 
Roaa, to play at a musical union concrrt, and to produce 
some new cnamber pieces. It Is said that Rubinstein Is 
at work upon a new symphony. 



Miss MncKis Hauk made her dUut on Tuesday, at the 
Tbd^tra de la Monnaie, Bmsaela. ss Marg^uerite, In Goun- 
od's FamtL A correspondent Informs us that the chann- 
tne American prima donma '* never acted better In her 
life. The bouse was crowded, and there was no end of 
applause. The audience called for her after each act tUl 
tn^ were hoarse; but Minnie was not allowed to come 
forward, the director^ saying that it was against the 
rules of the Institution .** 

HDmE. Adslika Patti is engaged by Mr. Pyatt, of 

Nottingham, for five concerta, to be given during the 

month of October, in Manchester, Nottingham, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, and Bradford. Mr. Sims Reeves 
and Mr. Santley will appear with Mdme. PatU at' each 
concert. 

We are happy to be able to announce that Madame 

Addlna PatU, about whose retirement from the operatic 

stage many unfounded rumors have been circulated, 
will next season resume her position as prfma donna o«- 
9oiuta at the Royal Italian Opera, Oovent Garden. The 
eontract was signed on Friday.— JLoadoa Obtrner. 

MDI.I.B. T i CT jgg a was yesterday not ao well. An un- 
favorable change took plaee on Saturday, and she was 
yesterday visited by her London physician.— Aitt Mail 
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Who will endow Xosio in the 

TJnivenity? 

II. 

That millionaire does not appear. Perhaps he is 
too modest. The wealthy and eccentric old bache- 
lor, who has notions of his own, and among them a 
passionate sort of fondness for music, who rather 
oonrts a reputation for acting oddly, has a wilful 
way of disposing of his money very differently from 
other people, and who might reasonably be credited 
with an ambition to Identify his name with some 
important musical foundation — the character to 
whom we recently alluded (Aug. 18) — seems so far 
to have been only a creature of the fancy ; the wish 
wss father to the thought. And yet we do hear of 
millions flung abont in the most fantastical and reck- 
less manner ; public benefactions which benefit no- 
body ; lavish bequests and endowments which the 
world only laughs at ; and among them even, backed 
by a promise of millions, a grand Musical College 
scheme, — so immensely and inordinately grand that 
it seems to have overshadowed Itself, so that nobody 
could see how to go to work to b^n it, and general 
Incredulity quickly consigned it to oblivion. We 
do hear of men, whose reputed daily Income ex- 
ceeds that of many a worthy artist for a whole year, 
spending, profusely on sensational enthusiasms, 
mock celebrations, f^tes, fantastical tom-fooleries 
and vanities of all sorts, courted and applauded for 
their generosity (with what sincerity may well be 
questioned), yet deaf to all appeal in behalf o any 
real, serious Interest of Art or culture. But such 
eccentric beings are exceptional. Your ordinary 
money-getter and accumulator, with a seal and sin- 
gleness of purpose that seeme to be almost a relig- 
ion with him, the more engrossing and more nar- 
rowing the richer he becomes, acta from the poor 
pride of increasing and perpetuating the family es- 
tate in its integrity. Of what good to the world is 
all his wealth, handed down so jealously, compared 
with the good it might do, and that without de- 
frauding his own children of any just right ? Or 
what joy can he ex)>erience In life, compared with 
the satisfaction there would bo in helping on some 
noble cause, in building up some real school of Art 
and liberal culture ? 

Now for the endowment of Music In the Universi- 
ty we do not ask for millions. We only suggest 
that among the liberal donations and beqnests which 
are so frequently made to other branches of educa- 
tion, to almost every depaKment in Literature and 
Science, whether the time has not come for Music 
also to come In for at least some modest share among 
these fostering dispensations. We suggest it on the 
grounds: that Music Is an important element of 
modern culture, a refining social influence, a subject 
about which few cultivated persons nowadays are 
willing to be thought ignorant or indifferent, an Art 
which in one way or another actually interests more 
thousands of people, more occupies their thoughts, 
more ministers to their enjoyment, than any science 
or than most branches of literature and learning ; 
and that the disposition to lend liberal material sup- 
port to whatever is believed to be important in 
schools and colleges, in literature and art and sci- 
ence, has always shown itself so common among the 
wealthy and the generous of our land, particularly 
in this noble- Boston and New England, as to be 
proverbial. 

We think, too, that we have shown good reasons 
why the complete high school of Music should form 



part of a University. Enough to name now the 
greater guaranty of disinterestedness, of respecta- 
bility and of permanence which an established, hon- 
ored University affords, In coittrast to the more or 
less ephemeral, commercial, speculative aspect pre- 
sented by most of the multifarious so called " Con- 
servatoHea." Our plea Is for a complete aehool of 
music in the University. A single professorship la 
well, but It is by no means enough. All the de- 
partments of the Art and science should be repre- 
sented by a full corps of teachers, lecturers and pro- 
fessors ; and practical illastrations of Its styles and 
roasters, means of perf(»rroance and interpretation, 
ought to be provided and made free to all the sto- 
denta. In a word, Muaic, in the University, should 
be put upon an equal footing with Medicine, Law, 
Natural History, etc And, like the Medical 
School, this School might have the aeat of its ac- 
tivity partly at the University, and paKly in the 
neighboring city. 

I>onbtless the idea would oommend itself with 
more force, could a complete scheme of the organi- 
sation, at least all the main features of the working 
plan, the method and the programme of the whole, 
be clearly and definitely presented. But it is hard- 
ly time for this ; it will require much thought, and 
some experimenting, feeling the way onward and 
by slow, cautious steps approximating the ideal. 
There would be danger in attempting too much at 
the outset, in a vague ambition to cover the whole 
ground at once. It is better to work from a single 
practicable nucleus or centre, or from several cen- 
tres, rather than from the circumference inward ; 
we have seen the folly of that In the " three mil- 
lion ** monster project in New York. But eertain 
all-essential elements of the whole plan, certain 
main pillars and arches of the temple, certain por- 
tions of the foundation, might be singly got in read- 
iness against the fullness of time for combining them 
all in a complete oompoeite whole. One such we 
have repeatedly suggested ; one object, of yital oon- 
sequence to any musical community as such, upon 
which the means and efforts of the friends of music, 
in a community like ours, should for some time be 
concentrated. And that is a permanent OrtkeUra, 
for Boston and for Cambridge ; and of this we shall 
speak more fully in another number. 



Was it SxtraYagantf 

To the Editor of D wight e Journal ofMutU : 

Dkar Sir, — In your last number you refer to my 
opinion of Mrs. Riv^-King as being the ** only piano 
virtuoso in America,' and, by implication, yon op- 
pose to it your own statement that many othera are 
'* admirable Interpreters of what is beet In music.** 
My opinion of Mrs. Riv6-King is of no possible con- 
sequence to your readers, but if it is to be referred 
to it is better that I should not be misunderstood. 

I perfectly agree with your statement above quot- 
ed. I know personally several pianists who play 
many things well and artistically, and am familiar 
with the names of many more, for whose reputa- 
tion I have high respect. But the point in which I 
ventnred to contrast the best Boston and New York 
pianista with Mrs. Riv6-King waa that, so far aa I 
know, they all making teaehing a profession, their 
concert playing being incidental ; whereas she de- 
votes her whole strength to concert performances, 
and to preparation for them. So far as I know, 
she is the only pianist in America of whom this is 
true ; and of course, eeterie paribue, this ought to 
make a marked difference in her favor. Why all 
your Boston and New York pianists, Lang, Perabo, 
Pctersiles, Sherwood, Mason, Mills and many oth- 
ers teach, instead of playing in public, is a question 
I should like to hear answered. It looks on the 
face of it as if the public would not support them aa 
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public performcrg; but, if tills Is trae, what mnst 
b« tlimijrlit of the Eastern public ! 

Permit tne, in conduainn, to call your altcntinnto 
Dig fact that, in my article to wlil^h yoa ri>fi>r. the 
inly stmne stntcnient an to Mn. RIv^-KinEV miie- 
riority Is credited to Mr. Theodore Tliomaa. 1 
ihould not have dared to say such a tiling from any 
knovltdse or Eagtem pianiati, which I myself 

■tesa. Toars truly. 

Jon:i C. FiLi.i(o««. 

—We suppose, for one rcnson why bo many ex- 
cellent pianists trach rather than play in public. 
that comparativelv few if them have any lattt for 
the tr«TB]llne virluosn life; they had rather settle 
quietly down in somp K»nia1 .social, homelike sphere, 
where ther can rrallv I'". Mve musicallv, live like 
st». culllvaling ninsic for It* own luke. and not 
for display, ev^n at the coat of all this trachlni 
drudcnry, — yet happy e»en in this sometimes in the 
development or some sympathetic tclfl«d pupil. Hot 
■II artists rare to be vifIubkh. Indeed. If there be 
TirtDOSOS In a eood sense, the term vlrtnosn is mnch 
more often used in ■ sense antagonistic to that of 
artiil ; and a reputatiiin for vlrtuoso.ship Is whst 
many of the Iriicst. finest anlsla shrink from as they 
would from bad society. 

In our remark ahn»e qonled we had refprenre not 
alone (o what Mr. Fillmore wrote of Mrs. Riv6- 
Kinz. but to the extra vaesnl liudsttons. fl.HKltns all 
the Western papers, and even nnr own correspnnd- 

ice. of a youns artist, who, while she pUyS m- 

arkahly well, at least in Ipchnical leapn'tV snd 

hile her repertoire is lery larje, ia yet ( jndeine 
from Ihe single manifestation of her talent In ihrs 
city last yar) a ciiild in Art, an far as musical con^ 
Cepllon and jadcment are concerned. In the inlrr- 
pretalion of ^reat master works. At least each 
was the |;enenil ferlin;): amnn^ musicians hi-re. 

We doubt if aav local pnhlie, East or West.. wlH 
support an arUst in the sole capacity of public per- 
former. — Ed. 

Two or thrM VotM and (Ineries, 

Resden, Bomewhal famniar with SnfMsli blaloi?, will 
doahlleaa remember tliat IM jrean aico, a certain Adml. 
rsl Vemon, memlieror Parliament, was a thorn In the 
slrle of the EniillBb Ministry, tannllnK them with their 

lu conlit have the command of half a doien ships, hs 
would take their ritr of Porta Bello, on tlie Istbinus of 

ships, and In tT3», be look the place In two daja with a 



Beailers of the Life nf Wiihlnctnn will 
Lawnace Washlnnton wu In this expedlllan. and that 
b« named bis estate Mount Vemon In honor of lbs Ad- 

Wben Temon retnmsrt to EoEland after bis conquest 

aorta of festlvllIeBweredeTlHdln bis honor. Atone of 
bem Henry Carey Is said to liaie song for the flr>t time 
Is new patriotic soni;, (both the words and mnsic belni 
J him], " God Bare Great OeorRC our KlOf-." 
Beadei* or the Life of Rindel will rememlier that if- 
er tbs Kreal oompoaer becama blind, hs emplnjed 

■ntorttM. Thla 1< of itself eufflrieni proof of how thor- 
ouKhamasidanSniilhwa*. In im he had composed 
music to Heni7 Cany't Opera, "Tsramlnti," and 
onneknew that poet-compoeer Intlmilely. In the 
large, thin folio " Anendotea of Oconee Frederick Han- 
del and John Christophir Smith"— of ybicha copy was. 
and protnbljr la. In Harvard Colleee Ubniry on paee 43 
la tbisnota: " Hanrr Csrej compoHd the popular aontt 
of 'aadSairaOrsiit OeorijeoiiiKinj;,' But although be 
bad mach eenlui 



Readers of old KoKlisb periodicals may perhaps ha' 
aeenibe-'Mantblr Magulne." Vol. XI, June. 1101. 
my Diemory does not deceive ma after 30 jeus, It it all 
tBHarrardColleRS Ubrjry-bnt I take Ibia referenr 
from Chrraander— on pages 3SM -bat , not so fast— aom 
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enjoy tbe nob 



I Kncllsb 



the name of Dr. HarrioEtoa louii be titnlllar, as coinpc 
aerol noble antheinSi glees and caubes. Harrington, l< 
ire a nmslelan— hy protpialnn a ybj a iciaii— settled 1 
Bath, wbere be became the medical adviser of SinCl 
then accd and retired From prufesslonel life. 



be latborshlp of " God Save the King " 
puted, Care/'a son, George flackvllle Ca- 
Inrrlngion on the snliject. whose reply is 
If tht " Uonibly Magazine " aluTa Indl- 



ords and 



•I Sia.— The Anecdote jou mention, n 
fattier being the author and composer of 
melody of ' God aare Great George onr King ' IB oertaln- 
lytme; that most respectable gentleman, Mr. Smith, 
my wortbj friend and patient, has often told ma what 
follows, Til., 'That ynnr father came to him with tbe 
words and manic, deelrlngbim tocorraet tbe bass, which 
Mr. Smith told bim was not proper; and at yonr father's 

Hmltb. to whom I read your letter tbi) day, the 13tb of 
Jnne, repeated the ssmeftfTsln. Tils advanced ige and 
present Inflrmlly render htm incapable of writing or de 

myseirfor the truth. Should this Informallan be In tha 

slncers aatlsf ution and pleasure to 

Yoar most obedient servant, 



.or. oompllmenlary or 
' be tbo consequence of < 



dlaciuied by Cbrysanfl 
liache Wlaaenachatc," 
and Hlrtel. 



lahrl.Ucher fUr Ifusika- 
publlBbod by Brelikopt 



II. 



Readers of this Journal know that French and Italian 
wrltera have endeavored to steal Haydn's lanreli a* tha 
inventor of the modern string quartet aod grand tynpbo- 

ur Zeibaig <the oflelaT Vienna newspaper) of February. 
IT9T, which I copied many years ago. 



birthday ot 



It graciotis Monarch. Tor lbs pl- 



Wltl it be brileved that a few years later, the Italians 
pretended tbat Haydn stale hli melo'ty— the well known 
Anstrtan naiional hymn— from Zingarellir 

Anion Schmidt, than Librarian of tbe Imperial Collec- 
tloo at Vienna, name to the rescue, and not only showed 
conclusively the authorship nf Haydn, but printed also 
Zlncaitlll's ttine, which resembles Haydn's about as 
much as Tuikee DoodU dors Old Hundred, 



1 poet and a pbHoBopbet : " Tannbuuser," "Lihan- 
■nJthe ' Rlngdes Xibelungen " are wholly his. 






TuKNik'a PiiHTinos. — We print in another paj^e 
the mnet compsct snd Jndicisl statement Ur. Rus- 
kln baa ever made of the deflects and eicellencea of 
Turnrr's painlings. We copy it from '- Notes on 
the Turner Gallery at MarlborDUfjh House." a pnm- 
]>hlet which was not reprinttd in this country. 
Every one will read wUli admiration his wonderful- 
ly eloquent destn-iplioa ol "The Fighting Teine- 
raire," which prevailed over the fatal vessel which 



had eiven Nelsofi death ; and all nf nnr readers who 
are Inleresled In art will be ulad to read eo con- 
densed, so pointed, and so valuable an eTposillon of 
what he considers the icreat period" in Turner's 
life as a painter, and of the very dlfTcrent manner 
and valneof the pictures of each period. We think 
it will he seen that he'either admits or explains, in 
a creat meaaiirn. those pecullaritiea and defects In 
many of Turner's painllnes which have prevented 
some lovers of art from doing justice to the threat 
power and eenius which are unquestionably exhib- 
ited in the trreater part of those palnl«d in the 
"third pBritid-' 

Liot'a " Lnacmi " ud Hkti&eet in 
WeiiUr. 

We Ibinh the candles ipV have burned blue at 
the scener described by " Hthelberta," an occasion 
al correspondent of the JVM Tori World, who fnr- 
nishes the following ske£cb to that paper. Liszt, 
TaUBig, Rubinstein, Ssint-Sagnv Oriet;, Wa^er I 
" Ilanse Maccsibre," " tf alkQrc,' "," Phantom Ship," 
Faust Symphony: — AKerlri tiaat-ira! — with 
wilche* old and ugly, freah ^ifit 'Harming, seated 
round the magic cauldron t ... 

Before Lioct Teft for Ron>ri*^ipiTe what were to 
me B™n<' really rciABrkable'*(f>itona'' and matinees. 

At Frilnl-ln S ^'s last Rb(<^ afternoon gather- 

inK of arti>t<. where IberAiT^^od for the mind in 
aome charming musle.and reMMi'ment for the body 
in the form of cherri 'S, i«ke«ilnd wine, I eonld but 
eojoy myBtlf immeilwly -wHhjftpso Ulenlf^ and In- 
tcreatine, althoniHi imma<|AjwtisiB. One of ray 
cr-uniry-wnnien whfi was Hv«»t l^d nfe almost in- 
credible things about tlieji^ftffnl Wentel (whom I 
saw last mmnfer at BklrShi; Zaremskl, Killack, 
Lisit him>elf. Printein Ot«r LiohbmfrK the hand- 
some De Chas'e and ei^i We i^iytAi Baroness von 
Mayendorf. Lisit " opM! thB ball.' The first 

E'ece was s Grl«f ooncerioT Lisat's " Danse Uacct 
'e" followed: » i^ng Kkt-oiilV'lS veara of an 
executed the dUfieolt, '■ DlSijr^- " '--—'- -■- 
didly; ZaremBlti.filiy^.Tau! 
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Latter and Frinlein Schaner played arrAngements 
from Wti^ner'a "Nibelunp^n" by Tansig. At 6 
o|clock the " Stande 1 closed ; Liozt shook ua all 
kiodly by tho hand, and on my asking if I might 
come again he graciously accorded me permission. 

On the following Saturday Lisst was engaged, as 
I entered, with a pnpil who was playing tho Fan- 
taisies Chromatiques. Her grasp of difficoltlea was 
marvellons, and she had some tricks in powerful 
playing thut I rbonld like to learn. Her perform- 
ance seemed, to act like a stimnlant on Liszt, for ha 
went around gesticnlatins: theatrically, making jokes 
and evidently in the hifrhest spirits. Then Herr 
Kuhn played, with Frftnlein Ahrens, the fuj^ne writ- 
ten on the letters of Bach's name, arranged by Lisxt 
and rearranged bv Carl Thorn for two pianos ; it is 
a magnificent and effective piece so performed. A 
stout gentleman then entered and presented some 
music to Lisst, who sat down and tried it over. It 
consisted of very diflRcult fugues, but the Meister 
plaved them off without the slightest hesitancy, 
making the motives stand out well and executing 
very free. He does not seem to have any particu- 
lar method of playing, often striking the notes with 
a hammer-tike touch ; his tone is sometimes not very 
good, and he plays his octaves from the arm. But, 
then, a great player cannot be judged by conven- 
tional standards ; it is hia genius and not his meth- 
ods which elevates him and makes him a model. I 
waa interested in noting what pains he took with 
hia scholars, telling them not to ait stiffly nor all 
over in a heap like an old man, but erect and free, 
as if one were out for a SpoMurpang. He often cor- 
rected a passage two or three timea and played it 
with his pupil, beat time, sang, and inspired one 
generally. The best selection 6f the day was an ar- 
rangement of " Tannhftuser." by Llsat, which waa 
played by Herr Rhode, a fi*esh-looking, nice young 
man, whom we christened " Spectacles." It waa 
very difficnlt, and Liazt took sreat pains to show 
him how to imitate the violins in the overture. 
Frftulein Lichtenfels then played the Chopin con- 
certo in F, and Liszt made game of her " Conserva- 
tory playing." Then Frftolein Ana der Oah played 
the Lebe Wbhl s«nata very well, pleasing the Meia- 
ter greatly, for he patted ner on the back approv- 
ingly. Hearing na (the Americans) chatting in 
Engliah, he mocked ns, and asked what we were 
saying. Little Miss B. whispered that it waa aoroe- 
thing very sweet abont him. and he therenpoa in- 
vited ita to the mating next d*y. 

This was a grand affair, and had the prestige of 
being the last of the season. On our way thither 
we met Dr. Gottschalk, LiazVa secretary ; Mile. Tro- 
menoff, Emile Sauret, the violinist, well known in 
America, and my two country-women. We went 
up to the salon and took seats in the corner, where 
we could view the pianoa. The Grand Duke, ac- 
companied by Baroness von Unruhl, the Baronem 
von Mayendorf and other notable but ngly females, 
teok seats at the end of the room. Both salles were 
densely crowded, and how much there waa to aee 
and note I Liszt was in good spirits, and received 
every one with courtly grace. The concert beg^n 
with Frftulein Ahren's rendering of Tausig'n arrange- 
ment of " Das Rhcingold,** which was snperbly done, 
and Herr Latter gave the *' Wald Vogel^ from. 
*' Siegfried," with great effect Mile. Ravoche, the 
coqnettish little Hungarian, played a very ugly 
Hungarian iantasie by Liszt, and banged most 
wretchedly all the way through. One of the beat 

gsrformances of the day was Tansig'a " Phantom 
hip ; " it is enormoualy difficnlt, but very dramatic 
and grand. 

Emile Sauret then played twice, accompanied 
aplendidiv at aight by Liszt, and charmed the com- 
pany with his great talents. One of the most bean- 
tifnl women present sat looking at Sauret during 
tie whole piece. After he had finished and she had 
taken her Matce yeuz off him, came a duet between 
Zaremski and Liszt, a Russian piece. Then Sauret 
played again, a splendid Tarantelle, and Liszt ac- 
companied falm. Last of all. Frftulein Tremenoff 
played Rnbinsteln's ballet music from *' Feramors." 
beepite her tiny hands and frame, how she doea 
play — with sacn contrasts and so much point, such 
cleverness and such endurance I The maUn^e was 
over at 1 : 15 o'clock. 



Opening of Dition ft Ca*ft new Piano- 
forte Wareroomii 

(From the TlmeSy Sunday, Sept. S3.) 

The extensive music house of Oliver Ditson A 
Co., having within the past year absorbed several 



large ronsic publishing houses, both in this and oth- 
er cities, has recently erected a five story fifraoite 
bnildins:. next north their old store on Waahin^ton 
street, for the increasinsr need-* of their va.«tbu<%ino8S. 
With their purchase of th«» old house of G. D. Rus- 
sell A Co.. they assumed the north-eastern agency 
of the Stelnway pianos, of Itself a very important 
branch of business. The new building was desiirned 
especially for the increased piano business of the 
firm, and three floors have been appropriated there- 
to, the main warerooma being located on the street 
floor and the next above. These rooms were formal - 
ly opened on Thursday last, two choice concerts be- 
ing given in the afternoon and evening. The 
rooms were crowded by a fashionable throng of via- 
itors. and the entertainments formed an auspidoua 
opening of the musical season. Aside from the 

{Measure of listenins: to the fine mnsic there was sat- 
sfaction in inspecting the beautifully wrought in- 
struments which filled every place not required for 
the auditors. 

The matin6e recital was sustained wholly by Mr. 
W. H. Sherwood, whose fine performance of th<t 
following programme elicited much applause : 

1 . Moment mnslcale, F mlnw Sehnbert 

2. Caprlcclo. On. 4 Sherwood 

3. a— Nnctnme, a flat m^or Ctiopin 

fr— Waits. Op, 84, Aflat ..Cliopfn 

4. Waldesransehen. Btade Ltmt 

0. S<*rensde. Opns98 Rublnateln 

8. Splnnerlled. From "The Flying Duteh- 

man/* Wagner-Lissl 

To this admirable group of selections, Mr. Sher- 
wood added quite an extenalve liat of pieces to the 
delight of all listenera, Including compositions by 
Kullak, Rheinberger, Bargiel, Grieg, etc 

The evening programme, which was mors varied, 
was as follows : 

1. «— *'In absence,'* Buck 

^— '' Under every Tree Top," Knhlaa 

Beethoven Quartette: Messrs. Monroe, Winter, 

Dlllawsy and TItua. 

3. <« Isolden's Llebes Tod,** Wagner. List 

Mr. W. H. Sherwood. 

5. '< Bancta Maria.** FaoM 

Mrs. J. W. Weston. 

4. Ballade. Aflat. Ot>ns47 Cbopla 

Mr. W. H. Sherwood. 

8. *< Brown eyes/' Kflcken 

Mr. Carl Pflneger. 

6. Serenade. THo. (First time) Stetson 

Violin, Mr. Van Raalte; *Celk>, Mr. Wolf 
_ Frle«: Piano, Mr. N. Stetaon. 

7. TannhKuser March. Warner Llast 

Mr. W. H. Sherwood. 

8. " Let me Dream aicaln," Solllvan 

Mrs. J. H. Weston. 

9. «^*' Wamm,** Sehuraann 

^— Sonfc without Words* B minor... Mendelssohn 
e— Norwegian Wedding March Ortec 

Mr. W. H. Sherwood. 
Mr. Leon Keaeh, Aooompanlat. 

Both the instrumental and vocal performances 
were admirable and the audience frequently mani- 
fested its pleasure in enthusiastic applause. The 
magnificent qnalities of the Stelnway pianos were 
xk^ver more apparent than in the artistic playing of 
Mr. Sherwood. The composition of Mr. Stetson, 
who is connected with the Steinway establishment 
in New York, was finely received. After the rega- 
lar concert, Mr. Sherwood again favored those pres- 
ent with other performances, a superb Steinway up- 
right being used among other instruments. Those 
who desired were shown through other depart- 
ments of Messrs. Oliver Ditson A Co.'s vast eaub- 
lishment. The basement portions of both buildings 
are utilized in the sheet music business, and here 
are* thousands upon thonsands of titles. It may not 
be generally known that Ditson A Co. own over 
two-thirds of all the music plates in America and 
that* this Is the most extensive music publishing 
house in the world. The advertising department, 
long under the charge of Mr. Johnson, and In itself 
a business of much magnitude, haa been removed 
from a rear building to the third story of the new 
building. The heating apparatus, water engine, 
etc., are located in the basement, where are also 
some of the large safes used for storing stereotyped 
platea. Other safes are located in various portions 
of the city. Precautiona acainst fire have been 
taken, of course, and althongh there is intercom- 
munication in every story, double, fireproof doors, 
always to be dosed at night and at other times if 
desirable, render the buildings wholly separate. 
The pianoforte business of the Stein ways is sure to 
be conducted vigorously by this enterprising and 
much respected firm, and at the same time in an up- 
right and honorable way. The musical public will 
be much gratified to have the important agency fttll 
into such good bands^ 
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Tsoali witb Plftns AeeompaaimsBt. 

Evermore. Kb, 8. e to D. Limpus, 80 

"Love hail come; Love had come, 
Olad'ninff all with roseate beam." 
or nnnsnal sweetness and amoothness. ^ 

Oyer the Heath. A5. a E to F. CarlHrm. 80 
''Broke from the stem. It mnst wither and die, 
Preeloas the dnut where Its petals do lie.'* 
Very beaotlfnl melody, and good words. 

Only a Bahy Small. F. 8. ctoF. CarleUm, 80 
'*Onl7 two cherry lips; one ehnbbv nose, 
Orly two little hands; ten little toes.*' 
A line frlorlflcation of Kins Baby, to which we 
all are loyal. 

The Vision. D6. 4. d to a. Eatpra. 85 

"On sleep's white, beaotlfnl pinions. 
Gome down from Ood to me;—" 
An easy, rich flow of melody. Of high ehanus- 
ter every way. 

Little RoVin, how Happy yon make Me. 

O. 8. d to F. Banks. 80 

"I know he la waiting my oomlncr." 
Haa an ad lih rhoma, and Is even snperior to 
the song of the bird It so much praises. 

Children, don't get Weary. Plantation 
Song and Chorua. B6. 2. F to F. 
*'Oh, see dat anfcel band, 
Diir calllnar me away." 
A plantation anng of the ''Jubilee" Style, and 
as good as the beat. 

ThoM that we Loved long ago. D. 8. 

ctoF. JToitra. 85 

*'Dreama of the aolenm night, 
Uncer yet o'er va t" 
Very beantlfnl. 

Who wonld not be a Soldier? C. 8. 

o to g. CeUier. 85 

"When death comes, what care I? 
rm a soldier, and know how to die.** 

A eheerlhl field song, fnll of coorage. 

lastramsBtal. 

Army and Navy Oraad March. F. 8. 

By A, E. Warren. 80 
A powerfkil mareh, played Inr the bands In the 
great procession. A copy of the mannsorlpt has 
been planed under the comer stone of the monu- 
ment on Boston Common. 

The Wish ICaznrka. C. & Borr^oii. 80 

The wish will be to hear it repeated after the 
first nerformanoe, as the piece Is original and 
melodioas. 

New Gompoaitiona by Herman Fliege. Each, 80 
No. 1. Loreley. (Rheinlander Polka.) 0. 8. 
8. On to the Dance Maznrka. (Anf 
Znm Tans.) D minor. 8. 
These are very '•danceable" piece*. The player 
will flnd his feet involuntarily in motion. 

Telephone Walts. F. 8. Turner. 80 

One of Turner's very simple and very sweet 
walties. 

Amaranth Oalop. D. 8. Jfoses. 80 

More variety than Is nsnal in a Oalop. Brilliant. 

Spring Song. F. 4. FU^er. 40 

A very sraoefol. f^llding and pleasing ronde^ 
wbieh will do for any aeason, or any sort of 
"spring." 

J. S. .Knight*a Albnm of Dance Hnaic. 

Each piece, 80 
No. 10. Old Nick*8 Oalop. F. 3. 
Kothing fiendish abont it. Very spirited. 

No. 11. Gracie't Schottische. F. 8. 
Well united to Oracle's graoeftal movements. 

No. 12. Kerry Hearts Polka. D. 4. 
Well fitted for merry hearta and nImUe feet. 

Come and Go Redowa. O. 1. Madt, 26 

This Is one of 90 pieces, flnirered, and good tor 
beginners. The set is called "Tbs Telephone.** 

BOOKS. 

Emkbsok's Sacbkd Qvabtets. 

Bp L, O. Emereoint 
Here Is a new treasure for Qnartet Choirs, hav- 
inir a piece for each Sunday in the year, uid all 
chosen, composed or arranged witn Kr. 
aon's well known Judgment and skill. 
Price, Boards $lM; aoth #S.7S. 



AnBnsviATio:f«.— Degrees of dlfflcnlty are mariced 
from 1 to 7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
B6, etc. A lanre Roman letter marka the lowest and the 
highest note if on the stalf, small Roman letters If below 
or above the staff. Thus: *• C. S. c to B," means '< KC7 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter o on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, Bon the 4th space." 
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Frederie ChopiiL 

BT LOUIS KHLBBT. 

(Trtndated tor this Jmimal bj F. BuMUU.) 

(OonHnaed from Page tS.) 

Chopin is said to have been indifferently 
fond of Schubert and Beethoven. The incal- 
culable and titanic in them repelled him. Even 
of Schubert he once sud that ** the sublime in 
him was annihilated when what was vulgar or 
trivial followed.*^ And, of Mozart*s Don Juan^ 
Liszt relates that he found passages in it that 
were painful to him. He was, says Liszt, 
so profoundly and singularly imbued with 
those feelings whose most attractive models he 
believed himself to have beheld during his 
youth — ^those feelings which alone he cared to 
confide to art; he regarded art itself so invari- 
ably from one and the same standpoint, that 
his preferences as artist could not help being 
affected thereby. In the great models of art 
he looked only for what corresponded to his 
own nature. What approached that pleased 
him. What departed from it did not easily 
obtain justice at his hands. In spite of the un- 
conquerable aversion he felt for all that was 
violent in Beethoven, he himself was not free 
from violeqpe. It was his innate anxiety in 
the presence of his own which rendered him so 
uncompromising towards the strange demon. 
In the range of piano literature scarcely any 
one has opened up a greater and broader path- 
way for freedom and license than he. From 
Shalcespeare and Beethoven he learnt the dash- 
ing power of the episode. How often, in his 
greater works, e. ^., his first Sckeno^ after the 
most dire catastrophe we behold " the sweeb 
sleep of moonlight on the hills," as in the lyr- 
ic epilogue to the *' Merchant of Venice.'* 
And so, in the fourth Prelude, we find him seek- 
ing after all possible harmonic developments 
for a melodic phrase of two notes. Most in- 
defatigably of all, his fancy revels in the dis- 
covery of middle voices and harmonic varia- 
tions. In the Berceum he composes a whole 
piece over the simplest chord accompaniment — 
a series of variations developed from a harmon- 
ic organ point. In the second Impromptu, in- 
stead of the harmonic, he has selected a melod- 
ic oigan point. He writes successive fifths 
where they please him. In the eighth Etude 
(Op. 25) he brings us a whole bevy of them; 
but they lie in the middle voices and produce 
a charming effect. 

If, in the Scherzo, Chopin had models more 
and more like his own, the " Ballad *' belongs 
to him and to him only. Of these, too, he 
wio^ four. Each is fundamentally different 
from the rest; and yet onctrdt Is common to 
them all, their weirdness of conception and no- 
blbness of motive. Chopin talks to us in them, 
but not as one who relates something that has 
really happened. Rather is it that which has 
nevvt happen/di — which is experienced only as 
a feeling or yearning in the inmost soul. There 



is, it may be, much of a nation*s sorrow in 
them, much of anguish— smothered without, 
but smouldering within — for the wounds 
heaped upon the fatherland ; but of downright 
reality — such a reality as, in Beethoven, of- 
ten thrusts words into our mouths— they have 
none. 

The most touching thing, perhaps, that Cho- 
pin has written, is the story told us in the F- 
Major Ballad. No old legend could be more 
simple and yet, in its simplicity, more impres- 
sive. I have known children to stop their play 
and listen to it. It is a fairy tale transformed 
into music. In its four-voiced motive, too, 
there reigns such purity, it is as though the 
moist air of spring was swaying the mobile 
leaves of some tropic palm. What gentle 
breathings these are stealing into the heart 
and soul I ' 

The coquetry of beauty — that half uncon- 
scious sporting mith the power that bewitches 
and fires by following every concession with 
retraction, was Chopin*s peculiar province. It 
is marvellous with how seemingly insignificant 
a movement — ^but a movement full of an irre- 
sistible charm — he was able to delineate this 
sportiveness of love. Every one will recall to 
mind that memorable passage in the A-ftat 
Major BaBadf where, after long resonance of 
the chord in A-fiat Major, the right hand alone 
begins a movement in eighths varied with 
pauses. Or take the ornament in triplets with 
which he adorns the F-Major Nocturne (op. 15) 
— as with the wings of butterfiies. Nowhere, 
perhaps, can the value of ornamentation be 
better learned than from him. Ornament in 
art is very much as fiowers are in nature, or as 
finery in the life of women. All adornment, 
if it be rightly chosen, has this peculiar quali- 
ty, that it reflects its own beauty upon the 
wearer — just as, in reality, it gets its own life- 
like appearance only through him. By its 
very nature it can beautify only what is beauti- 
ful. Homely women are rendered still home- 
lier by it, because contrast demands what to 
them is an unfavorable comparison. Beauty, 
however, acquires through it something of 
loveliness and dignity and elegance. If we 
look at the **Airs ** — so full of ornament— of 
Handel and other masters of his time, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive how such lack of taste could 
ever constitute an epoch. An ornament on 
every note — it is as though we saw a hand with 
rings on every finger. How touchingly sim- 
ple and severe, on the other hand, are the three 
Vienna masters, especially Beethoven. With 
an Adagio of his one might connect the figure 
Jean Paul uses somewhere of the sun: '*It 
bathes naked in the blue. " Mozart, too, where 
he did not make concessions to the prima don- 
na, conld dispense wholly with ornament. Mu- 
sic like Chopin*s, however, on account of its 
prevailing elegance, cannot do without it. But 
he did not buy it of the jeweller, but made it 
with his own delicate hand. A device of his 



is that of surrounding a note, so to speak, with 
diamond facets, or of bathing the surging 
flood of his passion with the silver of moon- 
light. In the Nocturnes there is the shining 
of melancholy and distant stars. The Chopin 
Nocturne is dramatized ornament. In the 
much admired one in F sharp (Op. 15), the 
principal theme appears at the outset so orna- 
mented that we cannot resist the notion of the 
fancy confining itself to the arabesque as a 
means of poetic expression. Even the impas- 
sioned middle portion, with its passages in 
fives, borders on what might be termed the 
tragic figured ornament in Chopin. The origi- 
nal thought is here covered over with a thick 
veil : but even the veil can serve as ornament. 

The Polonaises and Mazurkas impress us as 
having been written in the old national cos- 
tume, and as though we heard theclashing of 
swords and silver spurs* 

The Polonaise was not then the pretty prom- 
enade into which it has degenerated since. It 
was a quiet but characteristic dance in which 
maj&sty extended its hand to beauty. In that 
rarely played but most beautiful of the Chopin 
Polonaises — the one in F sharp Minor — both 
dance forms are united. The Mazurka forms a 
part of it. If ever it has been granted to mu- 
sical art to elevate a historic picture into a 
movement of beauty, the feat has been accom- 
plish^ here. 

An artistes fame requires it, and so Chopin 
had to satisfy our final claims upon him as a 
pianist, and compose the indispensable Con- 
certo. Ho has written two of these and ac- 
quitted himself as well as could be expected. 
It was not in the nature of his mind to express 
itself in wide forms. He was too weak for 
that seven-league-boot pace which a score de- 
manded. In the same way the Trio and ^Cello 
Sonata were problems not meant for him to 
solve. He was greatest where he could create 
freely from within outwards, without formal 
restraint. In this way originated his Impromp- 
tus, Rondos, Fantasias, Tarantelle and incom- 
parable Barcarolle — works, in a peculiar sense, 
his own. His two Sonatas should be named 
here, especially the second, in B minor, the 
first three movements of which are among the 
best things he has written. The Fu neral March 
•f the B& Minor Sonata owes its great fame to 
the wondrous harmonic animation of two tri- 
ads that, ilk 'this connection, have something 
highly tragic in them. The middle movement, 
unfortunately, falls completely from out this 
category. -After so much of darkly hung 
mourning weeds one ought not so soon to dis- « 
play white linen. 

Chopin had no ability as a contrapuntist. 
His freely creative genius prevented this. How 
gifted he was, however, in a field lying so re- 
mote from him we see, sometimes, in canon 
passages, those, for example, of his C sharp 
Minor Mazurka (Op. 68). No one, though he 
were gray in the learned art, could have 
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written this octave canon more perfectly. In 
harmony Chopin has offien gone beyond the 
happy mediam of what is beantif ully conceived. 
What amateur, for example, can think the mid- 
dle voices at the conclusion of the Barcarblle 
(measures 8, 9 and 10 from the end)— ^iv f 
Such obscurities^ betraying a slight leaning 
towards the strained, are not at all rare with 
him. Moch is due, doubtless, to false readings ; 
but there remains enough that is strange to 
cause a very righteous shaking of the head. In 
rendering such harsh passages we may tone 
them down by a judicious use of the rubcUo 
and thus help ourselves over many a doubtful 
place. Only, as innermost law of the rubato^ 
it must be remembered that all loss and gain 
of time must be dexterously concealed. Every- 
where in Chopin, where the accelerando does 
not in time show itself in the ritardando again, 
in the listener the feeling arises of something 
wrong. That slight ebb and flow of execu- 
tion independent of rhythm, which loosens but 
does not destroy the mathematical stiffness of 
the whole, has always constituted the triumph 
and danger of virtuosos. If any one wish to 
to form a notion of this musical law of wave 
movement, let him hear Joachim play Bach. 

We delight in imagining the personal ap- 
pearance of a man with whom we have occu- 
pied ourselves from early youth up. In Flor- 
ence at Madame Rubious, a pupil of bhopin's, 
I saw a portrait taken in his maturer years and 
said to be a striking likeness. It differs mark- 
edly from the well-known pictures of him, but 
to me, is the most likely one of all. Judging 
by it, Chopin was not good-looking. He had a 
very marked nose and plain eyes. We see that 
these must have been very expressive, from this 
hasty sketch, which gives you the impression 
that it is a genuine picture from life. Brow and 
hands are very ^stinguished, the pose pleas- 
antly careless, the fine mouth — in all his pict- 
ures the same — mildly closed as though it hid 
some sweet melody. Descriptions given by 
contemporaries, like Liszt and Hiller, of him 
and his playing agree thoroughly with this 
picture. A eorrespondence is spoken of as 
about to appear shortly. It is not probable, 
when we consider the extreme reserve he is said 
to have manifested in his writings — he preferred 
running over half of Paris to avoid writing a 
letter — ^that such a work will contain much of 
importance, unless it be letters to Madame Sand 
or his family, with whom he maintained a last- 
ing intimacy. We can determine what Chopin 
was without such docnments. There has scarce- 
ly ever been a more individual, characteristic 
art than bis. In all hia works, to use an ex- 
pression of Jean Panics, we detect the fresh 
odor of the soil in which they germinated and 
grew. We tee as well the sunbeam which falls 
into his study and wraps its warm Hght about 
his pen, t^fed the wann mist that like dew as- 
cends from the grave and oppresses his breast. 
'We behold him in the full swing of happiest 
youth and in the early autumn that was so soon 
to tear him from us. Life wearied him. Del- 
icate and frail, his feeble limbs ran themselves 
sore and bleeding against the granite of earth. 
The dread reality of existence filled him with 
terror. His inner life lacked the robust and 
healthful energy needed to wrest from exist- 
ence what it never willingly yields. 



How long will the Chopin music last ? It 
seems, along with what is older in music, to 
constitute a special class of its own. It re- 
sembles the women of the south, whose beauty 
soon fades. Where now is the Mozart sonata ? 
Are not the first shadows of evening even now 
beginning to creep about those of Weber— and 
he yet so near to us? Only where musical art 
has produced the best, as with the old Italians, 
with Bach, in the symphonies and quartets of 
Beethoven, does the march of centuries leave 
no trace behind. Can Chopin be placed by the 
side of such ? Certainly not. But his music 
is so forcible an expression of a thoroughly 
original nature, it has extended so enduringly 
the domain of feeling and expression of the 
most widely spread of all instruments, that no 
just estimate can be formed as to the limit of 
its vitality. I regard the Etudes especially as an 
clement of piano literature that can hardly be- 
come obsolete. After the lapse of a century 
these studies, if not with the same right as the 
Well-Tempered Clavichord, of equal necessity, 
will be found on all pianos. 
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Xmical Form. 

The following notes are extracts from Mr. 
M'Naught's seven lectures on Musical Form de- 
livered at the Su'»nmer term of the Tonic Sol- 
fa College, (London):— 

The expression Musical Form covers a mul- 
titude of facts in the composition of music. It 
deals with the minutest details of a little tune 
and with the welding together of all the por- 
tions of an elaborate piece of music. Just as 
in architecture there may be exquisite form in 
details, but no unity in the whole design, so in 
a piece of music, the themes, the rhythm, the 
ingenuity of idea may strike us, but never are 
we so deeply impressed as when as well as va- 
riety we find a noble unity. The perception 
of musical form is a constant demand on the 
memory of details and sections, for all musical 
form is made up of imitatwn and repetition. In 
everyday life our minds are constantly observ- 
ing, comparing, and storing; consequently, 
musical form, with its ceaseless reference to 
the foregone, is bom of the habits and neces- 
sities of our minds. An examination of popu- 
lar tunes will enable the most cursory observer 
to perceive how much of this musical form, 
this imitation and repetition, there is in music 
which obtains favor with the commonest musi- 
cal instincts. The broad elements of all music 
are tune, time, and accent or emphasis. Any 
of these elements in a piece of music affonds 
scope for imitation and repetition. Take a 
common metre psalm tune or the similar ballad 
metre in which so many of our nursery rhymes 
and narrative poems are written. See how the 
third and fourth lines exactly reproduce the 
first and second. Here is musical (rhythmic) 
form in this repetition, in this reference to 
what has already been announced ; what is 
called balance (repetition) of rhythm, in its 
simplest and most easily apprehended shape. 
Our demand for form would be satisfactorily 
met by this rhythmic imitation alone, without 
any imitation or repetition of the intervals of 
the tune. But most tunes show tune, or tonal 
form, as well ss rhythmic. Many of our street 
tunes, so readily caught up by even the rough- 
eat of the lower classes, owe their wide, if short- 
lived, popularity to a happy construction of 
form, fully recognizant of the lively satisfac- 
tion the mind experiences at rhythmic and 
tonal rripetition. The striking success of many 
of these songs often induces one to wish thai 
writers gifted with such unerring skill in hit- 
ting the likes and capacities of the common 
people, would turn to and write tunes for our 
school children. Too much of our school mu- I 



sic Is cold and deprossingly destitute of real 
interest. Why should it not be worth while 
fi>r the best composers to strive to supply scores 
of thousands of willing little throats with live- 
ly and pretty tunes? . . . These little fa- 
miliar tunes, little musical forms, contain imi- 
tations and relations we all easily perceive and 
enjoy without the slightest conscious thought, 
effort, or calculation. .We areas satisfied with 
these examples of form without mechanically 
analyzing them, as we are thnt two and two 
are four. But to perceive the complex rela- 
tions of more elaborate musical fonn, is, as it 
were, to calculate a far more difficult arithmet- 
ical pn)blem. So, he who would worship at 
the shrine of musical form, must be blessed 
with at least a good musicitl memory— one re- 
tentive enough to be conscious of reminders. 
Tunes, whose compact fonw the most unculti- 
vated ear will not allow to be disturbed, are as 
it were pointed conversations, easily followed 
and understood ; but a large form is a noble 
poem, a gn^at oration, a splendid monument, 
the beautiful details of which may absorb the 
whole attention of some observers, but the uni- 
ty of which can be present only to the trained 
and experienced mind 

Musical form should be studied historically. 
It is then found that the earliest forms are dis- 
tinguished by one broad characteristic from 
the later forms. The former are made up ot 
various ways of adding melody to melody, the 
resultant harmony being tolerated so long as it 
is not absolutely bad; the latter, while nut ig- 
noring melody, make harmony and the relation 
of keys an all-important study. One of the 
earliest attempts tv give continuity and form 
to music was the addition of melodies, or ac- 
companiments called counterpoint, to the plain 
song or slow melodies of the church service. 
This accomplishment was so extensively culti- 
vated that elaborate and, to us in these times, 
arbitrary rules for its use were contrived. . . . 
Counterpoint, being full of little imitations, soon 
led to the composition of music in which the 
chief feature was the tonal and rhythmic imi- 
tation of little tunes or themes; and then in its 
turn imitation led to that ordered imitation 
called canon. In canon a melody is caught up 
by a second part before its completion by the 
first. The undoubted pleasure which any mu- 
sical mind has in listening to this device — one 
in some shape or other recognized by all musi- 
cal forms, great or small — gaveag^^eat impetus 
to the invention of various kinds of canon, and 
pedants were induced to concentrate splendid 
ingenuity in the construction of canons of such 
absurd complexity that no one could possibly 
derive any pleasure from listening to them. 
Such canons, viewed simply as exercises, are 
doubtless of value to the student, but viewed 
as music they are dead and valueless. After 
canon came that highly organized imitation 
called fugue. Here we have the most persist- 
ent and systematic repetition. The memory is 
now called upon to retain and compare more, 
and the mind finds full occupation. . . . 
Fugue is the apotheosis of counterpoint, imita- 
tion, and canon. It absorbs all of these and 
is the highest and greatest form — way of order- 
ing and repeating ideas — ^the so-called old or 
contrapuntal school developed. Like its pred- 
ecessors, fugue for the most partis a piling up 
of melodies,. harmony being a secondary con- 
sideration. Just as a student of modern har- 
mony very properly in his exercises strives to 
secure good chords and progressions, and, with- 
out seeking to make his parts real tunes, is sat- 
isfied to write nothing offensively unmelodious, 
so with a fugue-writer the plan is reversed and 
the imitation of subjects and fragments is the 
first aim, and any harmony is admitted provid- 
ed it is not absolutefy incorrect. So when you 
hear a fugue you must follow it with your m^. 
lodious ears — you must trace beautiful curves 
and lines, not patches of color. As when we 
cast stone after stone in smooth water, Oq^ 
wave of vibration passes over another and ^9.c\\ 
pursues a. perfectly independent course, so ig \i 
with a fine fugue, its melodies pass over ^Ludi 
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under and throufirh one another without dis- 
tnrhance or opposition. .... 

If a title always identified a certain musical 
form, even only as generally as the terms canon 
and fugue do, the number of specific musical 
forms would certainly be legion. But it is al- 
together otherwise, for pieces are named rath- 
er to give some notion of the voice, instrument, 
or combination of either or both for which the 
music is written, or of the style, the rate of 
movement, or the acquaintance of a composer 
with a few words of several foreign languages. 
Nearly all the dance forms, marches, and the 
greater numlier of instrumental movements dif- 
fer more or less only in the small details of 
their construction. But broadly they are dis- 
tinguished by one common characteristic, viz., 
the repetition of whole sections. There is a 
tune or subject in a given key, then another 
subject sometimes absurdly called a trio (not- 
withstanding the number of parts), then the first 
subject occurs again in the key in which it first 
appeared. This plan is called the rondo form. 
As we have seen, it is very much used even in 
its primary form, but sometimes it has a more 
extended plan, by the introduction of ^ other 
secondary subjects in other keys, but it is dis 
tinguished always by the recurrence of the first 
subject or theme in the principal key of the 
piece. It is easy to see that, as in other forms, 
the chief feature is the repetition of details, 
in the rondo form it is the repetition of com- 
plete sections. 

The grandest modern musical form^ is an ad- 
vance on the rondo and one in which, as in 
fugue, the greatest musical geniqses have de- 
livered many of their finest thoughts. This is 
called the sonata form. But its use is not con- 
fined to sonatas, that is pieces in several move- 
ments for one or two insruments, but is freely 
applied to the symphony, quartet, etc., etc. 
Nor does the word mean a complete sonata, but 
the manner in which musical ideas are usually 
work<*d in the first movement. So usual is it 
for this plan to be adopted for the initial move- 
ment of a symphony, quartet, or overture, that 
it is often called a first movement, even though 

it is used for the last movement 

The speciality of the sonata form is the res- 
ervation of a place for the working, or treat- 
ment, or development of the foregoing subjects, 
or fragments thereof, and the recurrence of the 
important second subject, first announced in a 
related key only, in the principal key of the 
movement. Except by close acquaintance 
with several examples of this form — this way 
of representing ideas, —and by frequently liften- 
ing to examples, its eminently satisfactory 
nature can never be understood and appreci- 
ated. 

So we see that repetition and imitation are 
elements of the earliest and latest forms. From 
a canon to a Wagnerian opera, from a psalm 
tune ♦o an oratorio, you find this continued 

repetition of ideas 

Let a piece of music contain no second allu- 
sion to rhythm, subject, length of phrase, fig- 
ure of melody, or to any musical detail to be 
found elsewhere in its course, and it must be 
described as of no form, and it must appeal to 
our senses on the higher ground of its appro- 
priateness in assisting some poetical or dra- 
matic expression, or situation, or through its 
strong contrasts, its novel and surprising har- 
mony or rhythm, masterly orchestration or 
deep coloring. 

For I>wlffht*» Journal of If Ufllo. 

Conoerning Certain Defteti and Inaooiira- 

ciet iB English Hosioaf 

Terminology. 

BT W. 8. B. MATHEWS. 

A formal treatise on this topic would take too 
mueh time, and be too tedious to the reader. I con- 
tent myself, therefore, by calling attention to a few 
of the inaccuracies perpetrated dally by a majority 
of mnsie teachers who convey instruction through 
the medium of the English language. Perhaps the 



champion inaccuracy, (which is not slang, although 
it looks like it) is that from the opening paragraph 
of the most popular musical text-book ever com- 
posed ; it is : 

" Notes are the written and printed aigns of tones 
or sounds.'* (So far, good. But see what follows 1) 
" Of these only seven are used, and the first seven 
letters of the alphabet are applied to them, viz. : A, 
B. C. D. E, F. G." 

This case is so very glaring that I suppose it is 
entirely unnecessary to point out the improper con- 
vertion of the term " note," In which the point of 
the fallacy lies. 

A common source of error arises from not dis- 
criminating between the pheuomenon to be defined, 
and the sign of it. This error lies at the base of 
the obscurity of current teaching in regard to in- 
tervals. All the text books by musicians belong- 
injT to the learned class, (under which term I in- 
clude those re^larly educated to music In the gen- 
eral sense) agree in defining intervals by the raan> 
tier of their representation. For example, Mr. Cor- 
nell in his "Primer of Modern Tonality" says, 
** Every progression from one tone to another, in- 
volving a ehangt of f%ame and of 9taff degree^ forms 
what is called an Interval." Here what is meant is 
that " every progression from one tone to another 
of diflFerent pitch " forms an Interval. In other 
words. Interval i^ " difference of pitch.'*^ Saroni in 
the Introduction to hi« translation of the first vol- 
ume of Marx's "Mnslcal Composition" defines inter- 
val as "change of pitch.*' Dr. Lowell Ma«von promul- 
gated many years ago the definition " difference o' 
pitch." Mr. H. R. Palmer in his " Theory of Mu- 
sic " (which is an enlargement and new version of 
Dr. Crotch's " Catechism ") gives the correct doc- 
trine in his No. 185. But in the very next number, 
in answer to the question " What is a Prime V\ he 
says: "Prime is the name given to Itoo tones (sic) 
which involve but one degree in the representation," 
showing that in his mind the denomination of an 
interval is determined by its representation, and 
not vice versA, as the truth would be. And in some 
other tezv-book on which 1 cannot at this moment 
lay my hand, I have this very day read a state 
ment that Interval is the difference in pitch between 
tone«, depending on Ou manner of their representation, 
Mr. Bowman in his Manual of Weitsmann's theory 
says that " the designation of an interval is deter- 
mined by the number of staff-degrees embraced." 
This is almost the same thing as saying that " the 
names of animals are determined by the letters u^ed 
to write them *' — which is true in one sense. This 
fallacy is universal in text-books on Harmony. The 
truth is that intervals are named according to the 
number of degrees of the scale they comprise. In 
this manner all the diatonic Intervals may be read- 
ily recognised by the ear when heard disconnect- 
edly. There remain certain sounds which on tem- 
pered Instruments are ambiguous. For instance, 
the augmented fourth and diminished fifth. The 
absurdity of determining these by the mode of their 
representation is just as great as it would be in the 
similar cases of words spelled differently but pro- 
nounced alike. For instance, if in a sentence we 
hear a word pronounced (according to "Websters* 
signs) &1, 1 can tell by the connection In which it 
stands, whether the victim took it in a tumbler or 
in bed. From iU use I know whether to write it 
•' ale " or " ail." This is precisely a similar case. 
The word itself when spoken tells nothing. Its 
use does ; and this determines our method of writ- 
ing it 

Some of the elementary statements we are called 
on to believe are directly false. For instance Cor- 
nell in his first chapter (•' Primer, etc.," as above) 
defines a tone to be a sound, find then says that out 
of an almost infinite number of possible tones 
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i^ettfe have been adopted as an ample material for 
the purposes of musical art," and that *' thste twelvs 
tonm are repeated over and over again ill a higher 
and lower pitch." The faUacy here lies in making 
"equivalent" the same as "Identical." The priu- 
i^ple which underlies the whole of inverUon In har- 
mony Is the " harmonic equivalence of octaves." 
This equivalence needs to be pointed out as soon as 
ocUves are referred to. Strictly speakings not one 
can be repeated but at the same pitch, pitch being 
the one dislingaishiog property of ransical sound. 
Then, too, in regard to the notation great inexact- 
ness prevails (if I may combine positives and nega- 
tives in so Irish a way). Take, for instance, the 
fie. The books commonly define it as " a ovrved 
line drawn over or under two notes on the same de- 
gree of the sUff." Hence this is a tie : 



Tie f 




While this is not : 




I would propose the following as a water proof 
definition *. Tie, a curved line connecting two notes % 
of the same pitch, to show that the second is a con- 
tinuation of the first On suggesting this to one of 
those faithful ones in music who " confine them- 
selves to the Dative-case," he objected that notes 
had no pitch. I admit that strictly they have not. 
But I see no impropriety in the following conveni- 
ent brevities: 

Kotes of different pitch. 
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Notes of the same pitch. 

This brings me to speak a word about notes them- 
selves. What t« a note t This conundrum is so 
far a poser that several elementary theorists dodge 
it For instance. Palmer introduces notes by the 
question : " How are tones represented as regards 
length or duration f " — , which is so put as to lead to 
the introduction of notes without a definition. Dr. 
Mason in his "Music Teacher" eflects the same 
fiank^movement Indeed in spite of the fineness 
with which Dr. Mason and his successors have 
drawn it on this topic, I am compelled to regard 
them in error. For they, as well as Mason and 
Hoadley, regard " whole," " half," " quarter." etc. 
as the names of tone-lengths, which most certainly 
they are not Dr. Mason's language was (in a 
chapter on Rhythmics) : " Tones in this department 
are named by terms indicative of their relation in 
length or duration, as Wnobi, Haut, QoAarxa, etc." 
Mason and Hoadley follow this doctrine. Kever^ 
theless it needs so little study to see its fallacy that 
I am surprised to find so acute an intellect as that 
of the old Doctor led away in this direction. For 
we have only to consider two points to see where 
the error lies. In the first place I point out the well- 
known fact that relative length of tones is computed 
by the rhythmic pulsations or beats, and m no oth- 
er way ; and that therefore a " whole " would be a 
whole beat and so on ; and that, secondly, it is pure- 
ly a matter of fancy with the composer whether he 
shall represent a given passage in any one of two 
or three different ways : «.^., 

J-eot J JUJUJUJI*! 
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In this case, the tone-lengtht that were halves \n 
the first instance become qaarters in the second, 
while by the sapposltion their reUtire and absolute 
length remain precisely the same; which is absurd. 
Therefore it follows that the terms "whole." "half." 
eta, do not appertain to relative tone-lengths, but 
only to the notes or signs by means of which 
relative lone-lengths are represented. 

Some years ago Mr. J. Wm. SuflTem proposed this 
definition of notee, which seems to roe sound : 
'* Note, a character signifying a musical utterance." 
The relative durations of mnsical utterances are 
signified by the forms of the notes ; the pitch of 
them by their place on the staff; thepower of them 
by their place in the measure, and by means of dy- 
namic signs such as/, p, «/, etc. 

Then, too, consider the staff. Dr. Geo. F. Root 
says (very properly ) that it has eleven degrees. All 
the text-books, except his own, say nine degrees. 
Palmer dodges this issue by saying that the staff 
oonsi.sts of five lines and the spaces thereunto be- 
longing. But in his example be gives the staff in 
this form :- 
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Whereas the following is the truth on tliis sub- 
ject, as anybody may know who depends on bis 
own reason : 
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That is to- say, the staff affords these eleven plac- 
es for representing pitch, A«/o«v any addiHaru are 
made, Q, E, D. If fourteen books unite in telling 
me that twice three is five. I can only regret that 
fourteen authors should have been so stupid. No 
amount of assertion can establish a He. Improve- 
ment of the received phraseology in such a case as 
this ought not to be a matter of difficulty. 

There are cases, however, in which I am not so 
clear about the value of simplifications. For in- 
stance, Bowman in his Weitanann's Theory dispen- 
ses with the term " perfect " in classing intervals, 
calling the perfect fifth a major fifth and the perfect 
fourth a minor fourth. In this he agrees (I believe) 
with Q. Weber, who long ago proposed the same 
change. Nevertheless I do not think the change a 
good one, for these reasons : In the first place I 
have not found difficulty in teaching the received 
terms, although this difliculty is made a principal 
reason for the change. In the second place let it 
be observed that there is a reason for retaining the 
term perfect. The perfect unison, octave, fifth, and 
fourth,are respectively the only consonances of those 
denominations. All other primes, octaves, fifths 
and fourths are dissonant. With the other inter- 
vals the case is different; both major and minor 
thirds and sixths are consonant, and the seconds 
and sevenths are dissonant. Hence I prefer the 
retention of the term perfect As far as conveni- 
ence goes, I think, in the long run the use of the 
term " perfect " presents advantages. For instance, 
in teaching the compass of intervals I am accus- 
tomed to set up those between the tonic and vari- 
ous other dep:rees of the major scale as patterns, all 
being either major or perfect. When the perfect 
fifth is called major, and the perfect fourth minor, 
this symmetry is destroyed, and the compass of 
the intervals must be determined in some other 
way. 

Mr. Cornell introduces a new term which seems 
to me fortunate. It is " sj^mphone " as equivalent 
to the German " Ziisammenklang,"—" together- 



sound." So a triad is a " symphone of three tones." 
After all, plausible as this term is, it is very little 
gain ; fbr all syrophones of three or more tones are 
" chords," and those of two tones are either " con- 
sonances " or " dissonances." It may, perhaps, af- 
ford an advantage in defining consonance and dis- 
sonance ; the former being " a symphone which Is 
self-suflScient, the latter one that is essentially trae^ 
eiioiy," etc But why not this: Consonance, the 
harmonicas relation of tones; Dissonance, the in- 
harmonious relation of tones. Leaving the nature 
of these relations to be afterwards defined. In 
treating the triad Mr. Cornell falls into the error 
of defining a phenomenon by its representation, 
saying: "The triad is a symphone of three tones, 
so noiated that ike vppermoet tone i$ a Ji/th •/ sofiM 
kind," eta Is Mr. Cornell so unfortnnate as to be 
unable to determine triads by his ear? Does be 
regard that condition of privation aa a normal one 
in a musical ear ? 

Triads are simply chords of three uneqaivalent 
tones. The triad is composed of any tone with its 
third and fifth. 

Mr. Bowman says: " The eeienUJSe (sic) anion of 
two or more sounds is termed harmony. One each 
combination is called a chord." I do not think I 
undersUnd the first of these two sentences. I trust 
it conveys a truth when properly understood. 
Palmer defines chord to be " a combination of two 
or more tones, performed simultaneously, so arranged 
« to produce an agreeable effeeC The iUlics are 
mine, and point out an impertinent part of the defi- 
nition. According to that definition a biting disso- 
nsnoe is not a chord until it has been resolved. In 
like manner a noun is not a noun until it is put in- 
to syntactical relation ; and a man is not a man un- 
til he is married. 

One of the most unsatisfactory bits of theory that 
has come under my observation lately is Mr. Bow- 
man's information on the subject of measnre. He 
says : " In order to render musical compositions in- 
telligible, as well as to faciliUte their reading and 
performance, it has been found n e c ess ary to divide 
them into short sections of equal duration called 
measures." This statement represents measure as 
an afterthought, whereas measure is fundamental to 
the very existence of music The first music ever 
composed or improvised consisted of little else but I 
rhythm. Dance forms are the oldest folks-songs^ 
The eccleciastical production of music without 
measure resulted, I have no doubt^ from the well- 
known disposition of congregations to drag. So 
the expedient was bit upon of holding each note as 
long as an average breath. Hence ecclesiastical 
music lacks rhythm. To speak of measure In such 
a way as is done there, is like saying that it has 
been found expedient to divide the year into months, 
weeks, and days, not observing that day and night 
are, for our world and latitude, fiindamenUl di- 
visions of time The division of days into hoars 
was merely a matter of expediency. But music has 
rhythm and measure so soon as it becomes music 
Measure is the beginning of rhythm ; and rhythm 
is the beginning of music. Stilf, when I am asked 
" What is measure ? " I am free to confess I cannot 
answer. One thing I am confident of, and that is 
that a measure is not " a portion of time." I think 
a measnre is a group of pulsations. Measure in mu- 
sic IS the analogue of foot in poetry. Now nobody 
thinks a prosodic foot is " a portion of time." ff 
measnre were a portion of time, then would the two 
following pieces be in different measure, it seems 
to me: 




But enough for the present I 



Xniical ^Prafenm" 

To the EdUor o/ the London ''Jfueieal World." 

S», — All is vanity, says the preacher. So ft la, 
and the aasertion holds equally good if we ttasigo to 
the word : Vanity, a meaning different to that orig- 
inally intended, and use it to imply a ouality aim- 
posed to be an especial characteristic of the pescock. 
£veu if not prepared to admit that the assertloo is 
nnexceptionally true, with the word taken In the 
above sense, we must conscientiously do so in the 
majority of sublunary matters. Men's actions have 
mostly a spice of vanity in them, as surely mm m dis- 
agreeable number of the articles In a German Con- 
<fr'torM proclaim the presence of vanilhk Vanity, 
like Proteus, assames all kinds of forms. It Is Tsn- 
ity which causes a New Zealander to undergo with 
cheerful resignation the scarify insr process of tnttoo- 
Ing ; it is vanity which induces weak minded beings 
among oarselves to rival the endurance of their tat- 
tooed brother, by submitting to the torture of pinch- 
ing up their feet so that the latter may appear a 
trifle less than they really are. and undergoing^ ag^- 
ony almost equal to that occasioned by the famous 
boot so celebrated in connection with the visit to 
Edinbun^h of that amiable and enlightened prinee, 
James, Duke of York, afterwards King of England ; 
vanity Induces an African potentate to dispose of 
his blood relations for a few glass beads: vanltv 
has pulled and tugred away at the staylaoe with 
which many a fair but foolish girl has eommitted 
suicide as certainly, and less agreeably, because not 
so speedily, as if she had tied it ronndf her neck and 
then suspended herself from some convenient nail 
or bedpost 

One form assumed by vanity Is a love of titles^ 
This has been unjustly designated a peculiarly En/p- 
lisb phase of the disease ; but it is equally rampant 
with other nations. This hankering for " a handle 
to one's name," far. indeed, from being exclusively 
English, as some foreign critics have asserted, may 
be found flourishing vigorously beyond seas, and 
nowhere more so than smong our American cousins, 
where, unless travellers tell nnronsdonable false- 
hoods, as well as see strange things, it Is not im- 
possible that the gentleman who hands bis thirsty 
customer a gin-sTing. a mintjulep, or a sherry- 
cobbler, may be dubbed a major, a colonel, or even 
a general. 

This train of thought has been su^pgested by the 
perusal of some remarks In an American contempo- 
rary on the subject of the title of "Professor," which 
always has been and still is used pretty freely by 
music-teachers throughout the States, and which, 
according to the testimony of the Pennt^wania 
School Jommal, is equally popolar among the teach- 
ers in the public schools. The writer in the journal 
mentioned thinks. and« in so thinking, cannot be 
accused of gross misrepresentation, that teacMng is 
not vet a learned profession, since nine4enths of idl 
teachers do not intend to make teaching a life-work, 
and that to give the title of Professor to persons of 
this class is to " belittle" those who have really a 
right to it. We are informed that the writer has 
visited teachers' institutes where he has been often 
amused, but still oftener disgusted, at the manner 
in which yonng college graduates, who had scarce- 
ly peeped Into a schoolroom, were addressed as 
'* Professors." These sacking exponents of educa- 
tion, we are told, drank in the distinction as a sponge 
would drink in water. Like the spoi^, too, thsy 
expanded under the operation. On the other hand^ 
our American colleague Is perfSsctly shookeid at ob- 
serving the servility with which older teachers be- 
stow the title on such young calves, because the 
latter can show a college diploma, which, perchance, 
they " scarcely deserve." 

Commenting on the above, a writer in SratnartTe 
Mtmeal World says he has si ways been of opinion 
that there Is no more honorable title to be worn by 
men than that of " Teacher." His view of «the case 
is that, if the name of " Music-Teacher " is not as 
honorable as Professor, it is simply the fault of the 
teacher. Hs is convinced that the public will 
scarcely be ready to respect the tlUe of Music- 
Teacher, when 'music-teachers themselves are 
ashamed of it. There are many, we learn, who are 
a disgrace to the profession, and they are always 
the most eager fbr the title of Profeeaor. It is true 
that teachers cannot be responsible for the titles 
which the public seem willing to confer on them ; 
but conscientious men should sternly refuse to ac- 
cept A) questionable a boon. The writer winds up 
as follows : *' Germany confers this title nptm men 
who have distinguished themselves as teachers, or 
who have written works upon the subject of educa- 
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tloB. It is tnie we do not IWe in G«niuBy, nor are 
we adTooatinflr the plan of following the example of 
Germany in all things. Tet, if we wish to use ti- 
tles, we should see to it, as Germans do, that they 
mean something.** 

With the concluding principle here announced no 
sensible man will disagree, bnt there would be 
great and almoet insurmountable difficulties in car- 
rying it out through the length and breadth of the 
Sutcs. One great obstacle is the excessive weak- 
ness, to which T have already referred, which the 
Americans exhibit for titles of all kinds. Some 
people must have jewelry. If they cannot procure 
It genuine, thev are contented with it false. They 
would prefer diamonds ; but, sooner than go una- 
dorned, they will wear paste. There will long, If 
not always, continue to be plenty of sham " Pro- 
fessors " on the other side the Atlantic. But true 
musicians there need not lone heart. The remedy 
is not far to seek. Good wine needs no bush ; and 
art^ucation has recently made such strides in 
America, espeoially as regards music, that the mer- 
its of those who are properly onaliftad to teach the 
divine art will not fail to obtain recognition, even 
without the aid of a title which charlatans have 
done all they can to discredits X. 

• m • 

GloQoettar Mofletl FattiTiL 

We cull from the Correspondence of the London 
Thnm some passages of its report of the 164th meet- 
ing of the " Three Choirs." 

First Day, Sbpt. 4. 

The performance of Elijah, under the direction of 
Mr. Charles Harford Lloyd, Dr. Wesley's successor, 
was for the most part excellent. That the absence 
of so glorious a singer of sacred music as Mdlle. 
Tietiens should have been lamented, more especial- 
ly the cause of her absence borne in mind, was nat- 
ural. Nevertheless, what could be done in the cir- 
cumstances was done according to the best means at 
hand. That which had been set down in the first 

Krt for the eminent jprima dotuug, was undertaken 
Mdme. Sophie I^we and Miss Adela Vernon, 
llie first had been already proved at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, at the Crystal Palace, and else- 
where ; the second, who has studied under a no less 
competent mistress than Mdme. Sainton Dolby, is 
coroparaUvely a beginner. She, however, promis- 
es well, and sang the mwAc allotted to her with real 
intelligence and feeling. Happily, the services of 
Mdlle. Albani had b«*en alreaay secured for the sec- 
ond part of the oratorio, and her rendering of the 
trying air, " Hear ye, Israel," with its inspiring se- 
quel, '* Be not afraid," if anything could nave con- 
soled us for the absence of Mdlle. Tietjens. was jnst 
the thing \,o do it. Mdlle. Albani threw her whole 
•oul into this impressive exhortation ; nor was she 
less successful in the unaccompanied trio, associated 
with Mdlle. Sophie Lowe, and onr unequslled con- 
tralto, Mdme. Patey, or in the " Sanctus," " Holy, 
holy, holy, is God the Lord,** the simple grandeur 
of which has never been surpassed. Wnen it is 
added that the whole of the music of the Prophet 
Was undertaken by Mr. Santley, that the chief part 
of the contralto music was consigned to Mdme. Pat- 
ey, and that the tenor music was shared l)etween 
Mr. Cummings and Mr. Edward Lloyd, enough has 
been said to show that the solo mneic was intrusted 
t4> thoroughly efficient hands. The choruses, into 
detailed particulars of which it is wholly unneces- 
sary to enter, were given, as they are almost always 
given at these Three Choir Festivals, sometimes ad- 
mirably, sometimes without that precision in the 
absence of which much of the intended effect is 
missed. The voices, however, are excellent, and 
with can:ful training might achieve great things. 

The first evening concert at the Shire hall brought 
an immense audience. The programme comprised 
portions of the Paradite and the Peri of Schumann, 
with a miscellaneous selection, including Mendels- 
sohn's violin concerto, superbly executed by M. 
Sainton, and applauded with enthusiasm. 



Seco!n> Dat, Skft. 6. 

The new conductor, Mr. C. Harford Lloyd, had 
imposed upon himself for to-day a task to sccom- 
pli»h which even indifferently well is by no means 
an easy matter. The first part of the programme 
was devoted, not to J S. Bach's Pateion according 
to Matthew, as was announced, but lo a lengthy se- 
lection from that immortal composition. There 
could have been no harm in stating this frankly, in- 
asmuch as every amateur is aware that the entire 



oratorio, as Sir Michael Costa some time ago pre- 
sented it at one of the concerts of the Sacred Har* 
monic Society, would occupy the day, to the exclu- 
sion of Beethoven's Sngidi^ the unwarrantably dis- 
torted version of Beetk even's ChriMm am Oe^erge 
(Mouni of Oiivti) to which we have occasionally 
been accustomed at Exeter Hall and elsewhere. 
However, what was given in the Cathedral was am- 
ple enough. To name alt the pieces— choruses, 
" chorales," recitatives, etc., — ^that were neeesaarily 
omitted would be wasting space to no purpose. It 
may be stated without furtner preamole that the 
execution of Bach's often abstruse and inysriably 
difficult music was creditsble to Mr. C. H. Lloyd, 
and all. without exception, who worked under him 
— solo singers, chorus, and orchestra alike. Mr. 
Lloyd, though young in his newly undertaken of- 
fice, and therefore more or less Inexperienced, seems 
to possess the right stuff for a conductor, combining 
those essential attributes of firmness, quietude, and 
self-control, in the absence of which any hope of 
reaching eminence as a ruler in this particular 
sphere of art-demonstration must be altogether il- 
lusory. The grand and elaborate double chorus, 
" Come, ye danghters, weep with me " (Zion's ex- 
hortation and the responses of the faithful), which, 
with its ingeniously interwoven choral prayer, " O 
Thou, begotten Son of God," opens tne oratorio 
so magnificently, was for the most part rendered 
with a clearness and precision worthy unqualified 
praise. Here conductor, orchestra, and chorus were 
tested so severely that the saUsfactory result may, 
with fiiirness, be recorded as a triumph. Without 
entering Into minute details, it may be added that 
other choruses afforded no less convincing proofs 
that the singers had been most careftilly and intel- 
ligently trained. Among special instances may be 
named the furious outburst of the multitude, " Have 
lightnings and thunders in clouds disappeared ? " — 
sequel to the plaintive duet for soprano and con- 
tialto, " My Savior, Jesus, now is taken." of which 
the abrupt exclamation of the chorus, " Leave Him I 
leave Him I bind Him not I " Is so striking and char- 
acteristic a feature. The " chorales " chosen from 
the many comprised in the oratorio were : "O blessed 
Jesus I " "My sin *t was which bound Thee," " O 
Lord, Thy love's unbounded I " " O Father, let Thy 
will be done I " "O Lord, who dares to smite Thee f* 
(to the same tune, with slight modifications, as "My 
sin it was," etc) ; and " O Thou whose head was 
wounded "—all well given and, as in such drcum- 
stanoes they could hardly fail to be, deeply imprea- 
slve. The tunes of the greater number of these 
" chorales " were originally meant to be song by 
the congregation, to whom they most naturally 
have been familiar ; and the emotions engender^ 
by them in the spirit of devout believers thus 
called upon to take part In the act of worship may 
be easily imagined. It is a fact of too much sigui^- 
canoe to be disregarded that the oratorios illustrat- 
ing the passion of the Savior, of which only two 
(the disputed 8l. Luke being unpublishedV— vii., A. 
John and Si, Matthew — are now generally known, 
were, like other similar works of Bach, intended ex- 
pressly for performance, not in a secular, but in a 
sacred building, where the lessons they teach might 
be more emphatically impressed upon the mind. 
That the ongregation of to-day— for congregation, 
at least during the performance of the Pa»ei»n mu- 
sic, it may strictly be t«rmed — were earnestly atten 
tive nnd apparently absorbed almost from begin- 
ning to end both in the text and in its sublime mu- 
sical interpretation. It is satisfactory to note ; but 
the word "almoet" suggests some drawback to 
what would be otherwise an unoualified verdict of 
approval. The opening bars of the final chorus, 
" In tears of grief we here recline," one of the most 
touching and exquisite pieces that ever came, " like 
strong inspiration," to Bach, or to any other com- 
poser, were the signal for a general exodus — to 
lunch I Can we feel surprised that such unseemly 
occurrences give weapons of significance to those 
who conscientiously otiject to the festival perform- 
ances being held in a cathedral f 

The leading vocalists were fully prepared, and 
ssng the trying solos as if they had been Germsns 
and to the manner born. The Cfraeee Ptueiotu-Jfu- 
eik was evidently familiar to them. The soprano 
was Mdlle. Sophie Lowe, the contralto Madame 
Patey, the tenor Mr. Edward Lloyd, the bass Mr. 
Ssntiey. A more efficient vocal quartet it would 
be hard to find. Then, too, in the subordinate 
parts. Miss Bertha Griffiths, a young contralto of 
derided promise, and Mr. Maybrick, the baritone 
ba^s, who, with excellent discrimination, lookw up 
to Mr. Santley as his model, did real service. Thus 
the execution of so much as was vouchsafed to us 
of Bach's sacred masterpiece was more or less com- 



plete In each particular department. Into mlnuta 
particulars It is needless to enter, but It may with- 
out hesitation be added in conclnsion that this per- 
formance w|ll be pointed to with marked distino 
tion in future reoorda of the Three Choir Festi- 
vals. 

The principal singers in Beethoven's MawU of 
Oiivee, which, after the interval of an hour, fol- 
lowed the Paatiott of 8L Mattham, were Mdlle. Alba- 
ni (who seems to be as much at home In Beethoven's 
ss in Handel and Mendelssohn's music), Mr. W. H. 
Cummings. and Mr. Maybrick. The performance 
was generally effective ; out this early effort in the 
sacrM style of the Giant of the Orchestra, despite 
its many and unquestionable beauties, appeared 
somewhat dramatic, occasionally even operatic, af- 
ter that which had preceded it. At night the first 
part of Mendelssohn^s 81. PohI and the second part 
of Haydn's Creation were given in the Cathedral. 



Thbd Day, Skft. 6. 

The programme, one of unusual variety and In- 
terest, opened with Mr. Arthur Salllvan's overture. 
In Memoriam — ^If " overture " that may be termed 
which is purely eleffiae. The merits of this beanti- 
fnl composition, which, originally written for the 
Norwich Festival, has on more than one occasion 
been heard at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere, are 
widely known and appreciated. It is a genuine po- 
em in music, and its essentially religious character, 
enhanced by the happy use of the organ In the per- 
oration, being strictly in keeping' with the theme to 
which it is dedicated — ^the remembrance of a be- 
loved parent— justly entitled it to the place it occu- 
pied in the selection of this morning. Every pains 
was taken by the conductor and his fine orchestra 
to ensure an efficient performance, and the result 
would have satisfied the author himself. 

Next to In Memoriam came a " Kyrie Eleisou " 
for solo voices and chorus, with orchestral accom- 
paniments — part of a mass by Mr. B. Luard-Selby, 
m musician of considerable promise. The entire 
a ovement Is tuneful, smoothly written for voices 
and instruments, and everywhere mark<Kl by appro- 
priate devotional feeling. The quartet of leading 
sinsrers— Miss (not Mrs.) Adela Yemon, Miss Grif- 
fiths, Mdme. Patey, and Mr. Cummings — were all 
that could be wished ; and the " Kyrie " left a gen- 
erally favorable impression. It was followed by a 
coloesus, in the shspe of Johannes Brahms*s " Ger- 
man Requiem^ which immediately absorbed atten- 
tion, and kept it undisturbed until the very last 
chord. This magnificent piece was composed to a 
German text, instead of to the fsmillar Latin, there 
being, as Professor Mscfiarren reminds us in his ex- 
haustive and interesting analysis, certain tenets in 
the Roman Mass for the Dead at " variance with 
the principles of the Reformed Church." "Hence," 
he adds, " the ' German Retpnnn ' Is not a Mitaa pro 
defundiM, but an exhortation to the living," like our 
English Burial Service. We at present only know 
it through an English version. As Mr. Arthur 
Sullivairs " Overture," which began yesterday's per- 
formance, was composed as a tribute to the memo- 
ry of his fsther, so is the " German Jteouiem " a trib- 
ute tr» the memory of a no less belovea mother. It 
would ite hard indeed to conceive one more earnest- 
ly felt or more eloquently expressed*, and Herr 
Brahms has not only reason to be proud of his Re 
quiem because It is a truly noble example of art 
workmanship, but because of its admirable fitnesa 
for the object that suggested it. To its general 
merits testimony has idready been given, and a 
word about the performance is all that will be looked 
for. The singers in the " German R^gniem " had 
almost as difficult a task — here and there quite as 
difficult— as some of the most trying passages In 
th^ Pduian of 81, Mattham ; and the fact that they 
came out from the ordeal with equal success is no 
little to their credit. The chorus and orchestra are 
taxed to the utmost by Brahms*s Independent writ- 
ing, which not unfrequently recalls the still more 
uncompromising Beethoven in his grand Mieea SoL 
ennie — to say nothing of J. S. Bach, who, judging 
by his music for the Church (motets included), was 
even less prone to study the convenience of voices. 
Nevertheless, seversl nnmbers in which shortcom- 
ings might have been looked for, and even readily 
excused, were among those rendered with the great- 
est fluency and precision. As a striking instance 
may be. named the extraordinarily wronght-out 
fugue, set to the text, " But the righteous souls are 
in che hand of God, nor pain nor grief shall come 
them nigh " — a bold and original feature of which 
is the tonic pedal bass kept on incessantly from the 
opening bar to the end ; and, ngain, the powerfully 
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•oleron illnitnition of the words, " When the' taet 
•wfnl trumpet eonndeth," the climax to wMch, 
" Orave, where {• thy triumph ! Death, oh ! where 
ie thy fitlngf ", can never fail to he impretelve, if 
the singers enter into the spirit of the music, as 
they certainly did on the present occasion. The 
solo passages were intrusted to Mdlle. Sophie T>owe 
and Mr. Santley. who, it need scarcely be added, 
made them as effective as they could well he made. 
A few defects allowed for, indeed the admirers of 
Brahms must, unless terribly ezactiu^, hare been 
more than gratified by this performance of what 
may be regarded not simply as his most ambitions, 
but as his most entirely successful achievement. 

The Requiem of Brahms was succeeded, and 
worthily succeeded, by one of the m'tst familiar, 
scholarfy, and melodious anthems of the lale Dr. 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley, the production of which 
on this occasion was another appropriate tribute to 
the great organist apd composer whom Gloucester 
held in such high and deserved esteem. Every 
amateur of pure and solid English Church music 
knows, or ousrht to know, the anthems of Ssmuel 
Wesley. A better choice could not possibly have 
been made, and it is agreeable to ado that for the 
g:i eater part a better or more carefully-balanced 
perform ince could not have been desired. More or 
less fatigued as the chorus singers naturally were 
by their spirited and arduous endeavors to do what 
was expected from them in the Reqtn^m of Brahms, 
they nevertheless brought to the anthem of their 
gifted countryman an enersry and vi^or that seemed 
indomitable. The opening quartet and chorus 
must have persuaded every attentive listener how 
zealously all were intent upon the work before 
them, and how much, in honor of the rearretted mu 
sician, it was to them a labor of love. From begin- 
liing to end there was scarcely a weak or faltering 
passage to be noted. That a'iler so imposing and 
elaborate an effort as that of Brahms, tne simpler 
but in no way less earnest work of the English or- 
ganist should have come out so briarhtly, is an in- 
contestable sign of its genuine quality. The solos 
were assigned to Miss Adela Vernon, Madame Pa- 
tey, Messrs. Cummings and Santley, Mr. Done, of 
Worcester Cathedral, (who on this occasion under- 
takes the duties which were to have devolved upon 
the late Mr. Townshend Smith), being at the orsan. 
About the glorious Lohgenanff of Mendelssohn, 
which brought this long but never uninteresting 
programme to a conclusion, it must suffice to state 
that the orchestral movements were- played with 
remarkable spirit, and that the choral psrts offered 
but few occssi'^ns for criticism. The solos were al- 
lotted to Mdlle. Sophie L6we, Miss Vernon, and 
Mr. Edward Lloyd. The duet, with chorus, " I 
waited for the Lord." and the air, " The sorrows of 
death,** with its impressive sequel, " Wstchman, 
will the night soon pass ? ", by Mr. Lloyd, were 
among the roost noticeable points. To the sublime 
borate, " Let all men praise the Lord,** the entire 
congregation rose. 

rConcluslon next time.] 
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AVlBNiiApaper.iKtf Domau, says that after the per- 
formance of DU t^UterdHmmemng at Bayreatb, the Em- 
peror WUhelm despatched General Count Lehendorf to 
summon the composer to the Imperial presence. After 
some tremble, the General found the object of his search 
In a little room behind the stage, stretched full length on 
a couch, while his wife, Mdme. Coslma, was knnellng bo- 
fore htm, fanning his faoe. The Abliate Frans Lisxt was 
pacing up and down, with the air of a man meditating 
on the ICnsle of the Future. The General Informed Wag- 
ner that the Emperor desired to see him. Looking 
towards Cosima, Wagner said: "Ought I to go. my 
dear? >* « I think it will be enough for yon to send word 
beggins to be excused/* replied the ladv. " When the 
Emperor of Germany expresses a desire," observed the 
General, <• that desire is, I think, an order aa far m yon 
are concerned. His Majesty commands your attendance, 
do you hear?*' At this point, the Abbate Interposed 
an«i impressed on Wacner the neceasity of ob^ng the 
Emperor. Finally, wagner made np bis mind to follow 
the General. DU Donau, from which, aa already in- 
timated, this aecount U taken, is responsible for Ito cor- 
rectness. 

M. Thibbs was not merely a most refined lover of art, 
and, in former days, one of the most regular frequenters 
of the Grand Opera, but, also, when the occasion re- 
quired it, aa intelligent Mecssnas. A few days after 
B0re1dien*s death In 1834, the Journal det DUbnU told iU 
readers In the following terms how M. Thiers ^ad as- 
sisted the musician, when the latter returned, ill and 
without means, from Italy, whither be had gone In the 
hope of recovering his health : 

" Speaking of the state of BOTeldien's afMrs, a paper 
■aid yesterday that, last year, the celebrated composer 



applied for a plaee as snb-librsrian. but that both his 
own eflhrt* and the exertions of bis friends In his behalf 
were of no avail. Thi« statement is not correct. On his 
n^turn from Ttalv. BoTeldien, who h^d previonwiy re- 
cH red from the Mlnist«tr of the Intwlor** (M. Theirs} 
" proofs of the Interest the latter took in him, reonested 
an andlenee for the pnrpn«e of retnming his thankn. At 
thl4 interview, the Minister enquired Into bis vlMtor*s 
position, which he snontMneously offered to improve. 
He TW^rsonally need his Influence with the Minister of 
P«Mi« Tnstmctlon to procure for BoYeldleu, not a «nb- 
llbr!irlan*s place, but the position of curator, at the Roy- 
al Library. The rules of the Institution, however, were 
opposed to such a nomination. M. Thiera then appoint- 
ed the composer of La Dame Blanche to the professor- 
ship of composition, an nffloe which had been loni; snp- 
pressed, RoTeldien bad been profewor of coraporttlon 
St the Conserrntory from 1821 to 1327, with l>wueur and 
Berton. and Ms place waa not filled np when he retired. 
Necessity, as we hnve seen, compelled him to resume the 
work of teaching, thonirh for a very short period : Illness, 
and then death, scarcely allowed him again to fulfil the 
duties of his offloe.** 
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Who will endow Mnsie in the 

TTniyenityf 

III. 

We have said enough to show thst no University 
can be complete, or fully realize the University 
iriea, without its School of Music forming an Integral 
part of it just aa much aa its school of Medicine, or 
Lsw, or Physical S<:ience. The fact that no Uni- 
versity In the world ever has been thus complete, 
only proves that the importance of this branch of 
social culture has but recently begun to be appreci- 
ated as it should be. We have seen, too, that there 
are never wanting liberal and wealthy friends of 
education and of learning who take pride in endow- 
inff professorships, museums, libraries, in every rec- 
ognized department of literature and science, — no 
where more than at our old neighbor University, 
which is as much a part of Boston as It is of Cam- 
bridge, — and hence the question whicli we have 
made the heading to these brief articles. We have 
said that such a school should be complete, cover- 
ing the whole ground of a thorough musical educa 
tion, even ifit be only for the comparatively few 
students who may have the talent and the aspira- 
tion to become musicians in the higher sense. 

That such a school, in all its branches and depart- 
ments, with its full corps of teachers, and full means 
of illustration, could be organized at once, whole 
and consistent from the start, we have not claimed. 
Rather should certain essentisl elements of the 
whole harmonious edifice be built up one by one, 
singly, in anticipation, as most immediately needed 
and most practicable. And wa concluded our last 
article with the suggestion (not for the first time in 
these columns) that oim of the moet important ele- 
ments would be 

A PBBMANEirr LOCAL ORCHK8TRA. 

It does not matter whether this be a University 
Orchestra aa such, or simply an independent local 
Orchestra, always near at hand, alike for the pur- 
poses of music in the University, or for the musical 
public of Boston and the neighborhood. If such an 
orchestra existed, our ideal University school of 
course would need its aid. Music generally, through- 
out the whole circle of which Boston Is the ccttre, 
needs it. Tet, strange to say, the " Hub " so far 
possesses nothing of the kind. For our Symphony 
Gtmcerts, for the indispensable accompaniment of 
all our Oratorios, Cantatas, Operas, etc.,— not to 
speak of the more popular and miscellaneous instru- 
mental concerts, — we have to rely upon chance com- 
binations of the best available resident mnsicians, 
—only available for the time being, for the present 
task in hand, but losing all cohesion, ceasing to be 
an orchestra, and separating to their several indi- 
vidual occupations, when that task is done. 



Worse than that There Is so little regular and 
permanent employment for orchestral players, that 
too many of our best musicians, our moet artistic 
violinists, 'cellists and the like, rather than drudge 
in theatres and balls snd street bands to eke out a 
living, form themselves into little travelling groups 
and Quintette clubs, spending the musical season 
anywhere but here at home, and therefore unavail- 
able for the true orchestra we want And so it will 
be until, by some means, some fund, or sure annual 
subscription, or some form of frequent, never failinq^ 
popular demand for orchestral music ali the year 
round, a permanent orchestral organization shall 
be realized, the members of which shall find in it 
their eontlant and exduMve oceftpaiion. For that is 
the first condition of a real orchestra. What is it 
to play together a few Symphonies and Overtures, 
a few times in the conrae of a winter, if the far larg- 
er portion of each musician's time must all along 
be spent in tasks demoralizing to the tone, the uni- 
ty, the habits that should pervade s sensitive, intel- 
ligent, obedient, effective orchestra f What makes 
good orchestra players is continual practice in the 
same companionship, under the same leader. They 
must be so sccustom ed to one another and to their 
conductor, must so grow into mutusl understanding 
and sympathy, that there shall be a vital coT:scions 
solidarity between them, until each shall feel him- 
self to be himself Cf>mpletely onl}* in union with all 
the rest. This is the whole secret of the excellence, 
the charm of the so popular Thomas Orchestra. 
Since that has shown our people what a good or- 
chestra is, and what It is to play accurately, finely, 
brilliantly and powerfully, we have grown exacting 
in our expectations of an orchestra. We require 
that perfect execution which is only possible with 
the conditions. above named. But we can only 
have it at chance opportunities, few and uncertain, 
under favor of a travelling virtuoso orchestra, 
whereby we are farther than ever from realizing 
the great desideratum of a permanent local orches- 
tra of our own, on which we can depend at all 
times. We hail the brilliant visiters, as we used to 
hail each brilliant solo virtuoso, and we crowd their 
concert room, eyen in spite of often tasteless and 
incongruous programmes, so enchanted are we with 
such splendor of sonority, such nicety of outline 
and brilliancy of color. Meanikhile our own or- 
chestral enterprises languish ; we are doing little 
to build np our own ; we forget that Boston, to 
have any true claim to the reputation of a really 
musical city, ooght to build up and support its own 
orchestra, as good as sny that can come here, and 
which it may apply in its own way to higher ends, 
perhaps, than any travelling orcheatra can serve ; — 
an Orcheatra of our otem, withprofframmet eontroOedby 
the bett taste ve have anwng tu. 

We are inclined, therefore, when we appeal in 
behalf of Music to its wealthy friends, to place this 
Jlret among the vsrlons musical interests to be pro- 
moted. If there is any large munificent endowment 
soon to come for any kind of musical establishment, 
in a purely educational and public sense, let it be 
first of all for the foundation and the permanent sup- 
port of an orchestra, worthy of a community like 
this, which has enjoyed so high a musical repute. 

But when we ask who will endow such institn- 
tions, we would be understood by no means to as- 
sume that it can only be done by wealthy individ- 
uals. It would be much better would the musical 
community at large become the benefactor and sup- 
porter. If our public would encourage and su^in> 
with less capricious favor, and more persevering 
patronage, the efforts made by some of the more 
enthusiastic, earnest aud intelligent, to gradually 
build up an orchestra, by making the most of such 
means as we have, and organizing aa many oppor- 
tunities as possible for the musicians to perform and 
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for the people to enjoy concerts of the best compo- 
BittoriR, why then the musicians would take heart, 
would devote themselves more and more to thei*e 
nobler tasks of their profesiiion ; and soon it would 
be possible to give, not six or ten, but twenty, thir- 
ty Symphony Concerts in a season ; and thus the 
orchestra would grow to unity, its members would 
become assimilated, its union would acquire perma- 
nence, and the whole problem would in due time 
be solved. 

Precisely for this end were the Symphony Concerts 
of the Harvard Musical Association established. 
They originated, thii-teen yeacs ago, in the desire to 
unite the real lovers of the great classical orchestral 
music into the constant nucleU'tof the right kind of 
audience, saving the tone to others who might gath- 
er round them, and thereby providing stated oppor- 
tunities for the hearing of the masterworks, and for 
the more frequent exercise of the best powers of 
competent musicians in the interpretatien of such 
music. For some years the experiment succeeded 
almost to a charm ; the concerts were so well sup- 
ported that year after year a considerable surplus 
remained after paying all expenses of the season ; 
and this was mainly set apart b}' the Association as 
a Concert fund, — a resource to fall back upon when- 
ever the public patronage should flag, and so help 
to guaranty the annual return of the concerts until 
better times. Ilnd this prosperity continued, unaf- 
fected by the distracting advent of brilliant com- 
petitors, by the proverbial love of change in this 
our Athens, by the " hard times,** and other causes, 
it would hav#) held out a tolerably fair prospect of 
gaining strength enough, ere many years, for the 
foundation of a permanent orchestra in Doston. 



Signs of Promise. 

Ac last our nr.usical " Fall Opening,** as the millt 
nera and dry and fancy goods men have it, spreads 
out its invitations for a month or two ahead ; doubt- 
less, with much that is solid and inspiring, we shall 
have some musical millinery, and other goods both 
of the dry and fancy kind. 

The op^ining was really made, right worthily, on 
Wednesday evening, in a noble performance of "Eli- 
jah," at the Tabernacle, by the Handel and Haydn 
Society, with Pappenheim, etc But of this here- 
after. 

The Harvard Symphony Concerts will begin on 
Thursday afternoon, Nov. 8,at 8 o'clock, at the Music 
Hall, with about the same orchestra as last year, 
Cabl Zxerahn conducting. The glorious old Fifth 
Symphony will then be given, but the remainder of 
the programme remains undetermined. There will 
be ten concerts, on alternate Thursdays, with an in- 
terval of four weeks between the 5th and 6th in 
January. 

Theodore Thomas will give four evening concerts 
and two matin^s, beginning Nov. 14. 

The series of oonceru in the Sanders* Theatre, Harvard 
University, will begin on November 13. Thomas's or- 
chestra win appear. .Xngagements have also been made 
with the Philharmonic club, Madame Schiller, Mr. B. J. 
T^ng and others. On at least one occasion a choir of 
mixed voices will assist under the direction of Mr. George 
L. Osgood. At the initial concert Professor Paine's sym- 

pfaony-fantasie, *' The Tffmpest,** the themes of which 
are so^ested by Shakespeare^^ comedjt will be per- 
formed. A new symphony, entitled *' Spring." Iiy the 
same composer, will prot>ai>ly be brought out at the last 
citncert In April. The programmes will include sympho- 
nies and overtures by Reethoven, Schumann and Mnnrt. 
8chabert*s octet, Beethoven's septet and other classical 
works. 

In Chamber Music we have, — first, the announce- 
ment of the re-organized Mendel8s<ihn Quintette 
Club, for this very evening, at Union Hall, with their 
new leading violinist, Mr. Jacobsohn, and their new 
second violinist, Gustav Dannreuther, Mr. Hennig, 
'cello, Mr. Ryan» clarinet and viola, and A. Heindl, 
'cello and double bass. Also Miss Ella C. Lewis, 



vocal Soprano. The programme offers the E-flat 
Quartet of Mendelssohn; "Slumber Song** by 
Franz: Sonata, violin and piano, in F, Beethoven ; 
Serenade for string orchestra, by Fuchs (first time) ; 
Song : " Sacds of Dee ; " and the Beethoven Quar- 
tet in C. op. 59. 

This evening we have also a Soiree, given by the 
Boston Conservatory, at Mechanics Hall, at which 
a choice programme will be performed by Mr. S. 

Liebling, the brilliant young pianist, and Mr. Carl 
Plueger, the tenor singer, both engaged as teachers 
in the Conservatory.— Of Mr. Liebling, who gave an 
informal recital before a few invited guests a week 
or two ago, Mr. W. F. Apthorp writes' in the 
Courifr: 

Mr. Liebling, though hardly out of bis teens, Is a pian- 
ist of no ordinnry nttainments. Hi^ playing is in many 
refi|>ects exneedi'nfrlv fine, and gives proof not only of 
great culture, but or intrinsic mnftical endowments of a 
rare order. He plays with the self-concentration that 
can only come from gnnuine enthuslv^m, and with an ev- 
ident renpect for tlie composer. Although his technique 
Is of the most brilliant, he does not give the ImpreaMnn 
of making a parade of difficulties, and seem* to !« utter- 
ly free from any taint of charlatanism or affi^ctatlon. It 
In not often that one hears such honest, straightforward, 
ronscienilous renderings of fine music as he gave yester- 
day. The programme waa as follows :- 

Beethoven: Sonata Appaa^ionata. 
Chopiu: Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 2. 

»• Polonaise, Op. 2i. 

'« Waliz,Op. 64, No. 1. 
Liszt: Rhapnodle, No. 4. 
Orlog: Sonata, Op. 7. 

— ^The Philharmonic Club (Messrs. Listemann, 
Hartdegen, Belz, etc.), do not publicly announce, 
but privately promise two or three Chamber con- 
certs during the coming month. 

Miss Akt Fay will give three piano recitals at Union 
Hall on the afterno^ms of Oct. 17 and 31, and Nov. 21. 
Miss Fay*s programmes we have already printed. 

Mr. Ebxst Pbuabo will give two chamber connerta, as- 
sisted by the Philharmonic club, on November 3 and 9. 
There will be presented two charming Hungarian sketch- 
es for piano, by Xavler Scharmenka; a great duo by 

Schubert, for piano and violin, new to Ikniton ; and Ru- 
binstein's fourth trio. The matinees will be pref- 
aced by some preludes and fugues from Bach's '* Well- 
Tempered Clavichord." 

Of Mr. Frej'er 8 German Opera (Pappenheim, C. 

R. Adams, etc..) which is to open on the 22nd inst, 
at the Boston Theatre, for two weeks, we have al- 
ready spoken. On Sunday evening they will join 
forces with the'Handel and Haydn Society In Ros- 
sini's Stabat AfaUr. 



Two or three Notes and ftneries. 

In Mr. John Cordy Jeaflnreson** latest work, we have 
this anecdote of the greatmuslcal com|M>ser Haydn, who 
liked to dine alone and eat much. It was his custom to 
order dinner for five at bis favorite hotel, and at the ap- 
pointed hour to devour the whole banquet. "Serve 
dinner *' he said, on one occasion to a new waiter, who 
was not aware of the musician's way of sustaining him- 
self. ** The dinner is ready,'* returned the waiter, ** bur, 
Sir, the company Is not come." 

**I>e gompany!" Haydn retorted contcmptuoualy ; 
•* Pooh! de gompany! I am de gompany! " 

The dinner for five was forth with put before " de gom- 
pany,** and not an eatable scrap of It found its way back 

to the kitchen. 

—From an old Harper^ 9 MtmiMy, 

Few points afford greater satisfaction to an omniver- 
eus reader, than the very marked improvement, which 
recent versions of old aneodotes exhibit. Take thi* as a 
caae in point: 

A century ago it^ was told of that robust, corpulent 
lover of good dinners, Handel, and not of the little, thin, 
abstemious Haydn, who never knew enough of English 
to speak as represented. It was told» as having occurred 
OHM at Richmond, and not as a " custom ; " and that the 
dinner w«s ordered for two, instead of live. Mr. John 
Cordy Jeatflreson** Improvements of the anecdote are 
worthy of all praise, as every reader must feel. 

Epigram on the Feuds about Handel and Bononcinl : 
" Strange I all this ditflerence should be 
'Twixi Tweedle-Z>Km, and Tweedle*/>e« r* 

Who wrote these two hues? They have been attribu- 
ted to Swift, Pope and John Byrom. In Bartlett's ** Fa- 
miliar Quotations,** they are the last two of six lines un- 
der Byrom's name, who certainly claimed them. Chrys- 
ander (In Life of Handel) quotes three passages from his 
Diary In which he speaks of '* my epigram upon Handel 
and BoDoncIni "—one of them (5tb June, 1725) *< Mr. 



Hooper . . told us of my epigram upon Handel and 
Bononcini being in the papers.*' 

Now, what I cannot understand is this : Yol. IV. of 
Swift and Pope's Miscellanies has this title: 

''Miscellanies. The Fourth Volume, consisting of 
Verses by Dr. Swift, Dr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Pope and Mr. 
Oay." (First published 1728). 
At the head of the table of contents stands this : 
" N.fi.— Whatever are not marked with a star are Dr. 
Swift's.*' 

On page 146 (4th Edition) Is the Epigram, as above, 
with a star. It is therefore not Swift's. If it was By- 
rom's In 1725, how did these two lines get into the Mis- 
cellanies in 1728? And if the six lines had been printed 
In the papers in the first of these years, how could Swift 
and Pope have printed the last two in their book in 1728? 
I imagine Byrom stole the last two lines, but wrote the 
first four: 

** Some say, compnr'd to Bononcinl, 
That Mynheer Handel's but a ninny ; 
Others aver that he to Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 
Strsnge all thlH," etc. 
and that the real author of the two— Pope, Arbuthnot or 
Gay— took this means to socure his projterty. 
The next piece in the Miscellanies Is an Epigram: 

♦ On Mrs. T s. 

So bright Is thy beauty, so charming thy song. 
As had drawn l>oth the beasts and O' phens along; 
But such is thy av'rice and such Is thy pride. 
That the beasts must have starved and the poet 
have dy'd. 
This, of course, was the celebrated Mrs. Tofts, who had, 
however, left the s' age nearly twenty years before the 
publication of this volume of the Miscellanies. I have 
no accessible copy of Poi>e's works, to see if this epigram 
is given as his; but he only of the contributors to the 
Misceilaniea would have had the want of heart to print 
such an attack on a woman so long retired from public 
life, just to show his wit. 

Suppose we restore hnrntony by a return to the old 
G-regorian music, as all the Catholic churches in Balti- 
more are about doing.— [iloilon A>«l. 

Harmony, quotha?— a treatise on the harmimy of the 
'* old Gregorian music " w<mld be a curiosity I Whoever 
has one, will please advertise. 

Of course no modem treatise how to harmonise the 

Gregorian chant Is wanted. 

A.W.T. 
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The Worcester Musical Festival 

The " Heart of the Commonwealth ** beat^ musi- 
cally, and the oM city of Worcester, Mass., has long 
borne an enviable reputation for seal and enterprise 
in the cause of noble music. Its annual aatumnal 
Festival is a matter of not a little pride with its mu- 
sic-loving population ; and its own resident artists 
and professor* cont ribute largely and creditably, as 
composers and p^rformera, to these inspiring four 
or five-day moetings. This last (the 20th) Festival 
(Sept. 24 to 28) seems to have been projected and 
carried through with more enthusias' i than ever, 
and to have been crowned with remarldible success ; 
so much so that one may pardon to "just U'cal 
pride** the glowing detailed reports furnished to 
the Boston Tranncript^ to the extent of six or eight 
mortal columns, by its Worcester correspondent. 
Their length forbids our c(»pying more than the 
programmes of the several matinees and concerts, 
to which we prefix a very condensed account of 
the Festival as a whole from the Sunday Tune* of 
Sept ftO: 

Tie twentieth annual festival of the Worcester 
County Musical Association opened at Mechanics* 
Ilall, Worcester, on Monday mornibg la^t, and 
closed Friday evening. It was the most successful 
session this enterprising ass'iciation ha« ever had. 
All the concertb, and there were eight public enter- 
tainments altogether, were very fully attended, and 
in a no less marked degree has there been in tlie 
sncces.'^ive performances real artistic excellence. 
The chorus, numbering about two hundred and filty 
voices. ap|>eared to line s'lvintage. Mr. Carl Zer- 
rahn did wonders with the singers in the few days 
at his comuiund, and the result was a quality of 
chorus singing of which our own Handel and Haydn 
Society might have been proud. The presence of 
Mme. fiugeiiia Pappenheim greatly enhanced the 
interest which attached to tlie later concerts, and 
the same may be said of Mr. Myron W. Whitney,who 
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ualslvd In tha oratorio perfarmaniw and kt dl- „. 
the other eoneerta, and or Mr. Jnaeph Muu, the 
tenor, who aleo wng on two occuIohk. The Tem- 
ple Quartette aleo gained fnah laurels la a fiel^ 
where thej were already well koawD and apprecia- 
ted. Thli floe flncanliatioD la alnglnf; better than 
■Tar this year, and we are ^lad to bear that thej 
I ■ long lUt nf engagementa Tor the coming aea- 
Among the other (ociUate who were Terr eao- 
eeaaTal dnring the week were Ui«e Antonia Henne, 
Hra. H. B. n Carter, Hra. Harv Stone Hacdoiiald, 
MUe lU WeUh, Itlee Jennie H. FatHck. Ifr. C. 
Fritacb, the Oerrnan tenor, Mr. A. E. Stoddard, bar- 
itone, and Mr. W. IL Stanley. Mr. John P. Wlneh, 
who took Dr. Onllmette'a place at the Wedneaday 
evening eonocrt, the latter being nnabie to appear 
on aeconnt oT lUneea, likewise shared in the sacceaa 
of Ihe featival. The prosTammM weie, as a gener- 
al thing, conatmctad with maeh good taste, bat 
mnch inoongrnosa matter found Ita way Into the 
performaneee thnM|rh encores. The early coaeerU 



re devoted lanceU to local talent, the principal 

'ftili ehoma appearing chlpfly at the 

oonoerU an Thnraday and Friday. The Buatoi 



artlaU and the 



Fhtlhannonlo Clab aaotsted in a vary telling way 
on 000 or two oceaaiona, and tlie Oermanla Orches- 
tra, oT Boabm, likewise rendered very valuable ser 
vloe Friday aAemoon and evening. Cn the latter 
occasion HaDdara oratorio at "Joahaa' was per- 
formed In admirable atyle, the aoloe being snatalned 
by Hme. Pappenfaeim, Ulas Henne, Mr. Haaa and 
*'r. Whitne^- The choras did remarkably well 
ider Ur. Zerrahn's balm, and showed in a moat 
gratil^leg manner the resalte of his careful train- 
lag. Hr- B. D- Allen has aaaistol m pianist, and 
Ur. O. W. Snmnar aa organist dnnng the greatar 
partoftharsatlval. Among the important works 
performed uther than the oratorios were a mass In 
DbyC. C. Stearns, Schnmann's-Oipay Life,- Uar- 
cetlc^s Psalm. " Lord, Oar Qovemor," several 
M by Handel, Onunod, Barnby and Roeaini, 
"-T orchestra, Oade'a Symphony in B flat. 



JAiHlay, Stft. M. 
CuioB In r-ahaip major 



1. Organ aolosi 

bl Weddinc iurS! 
■.Clwraa. (ror ladies' .un—.. -wo 

■obloahlill," .'. 

S. Bong-waits. "Bird on tbewlng,"-. 

Hiss VlDste Havnaid. 

La. "OoodMMit,".. 

». " Tba Aiidlletiat' 

S. Song. " Ave Maria,' 

VfiaSi 

•. Plaoo doei- ■• Siorlea of Kosamla. 

Mna.landl) 

Mlai e. X. Bacon and Mr. 

T. Jewel aoBg. From"raaat.".. 

Hiss E, P. Dearbi 

(. Htmn-anltnn- " Bebvki Ibe 1 

(Vordi by Bev. W.T.SIeaper. 



.- CbeniblBl 
..-aiieehaei 



Vfia Susie Baloom- 



...yiJlmhanpt 



r, Hrs. Mui 



1. Bong. "Tlia King's HMwa^,". 

■■ Trio. '• The Chlm'ea of BUverr I 
Mrs- KIkn ttnoar. Miss Uiib 
Kiel -■ 
4. Boi^;. "MyQn«n." 

. Dlc^ndlel! 



Wbaeler, Mrs. O. 



<.a. 



Mlas ManTDokar. 
Harveel Carol. Bli^ng the reapers hoow 
wanleame .~." .T?7;..W.H.C 



, BondontUiTil^l... 



■edtreo- 



C^olnof Ali-I 

r. Booa. ByCalla'i 

I. Madrigal- Mawls ihe Honthof Vajing ...Mortaf 

Weiliutdaf 4fliraoaii. 
Xvrie from tbe " Mlaaa ile AngelU." loanded on 
the OnKorlan Chant- whleli eane Into vogue 
dnringtho ialier part of ilie Sixth Cenurv. 



1. Cradle Soac ffom tlie 

S. Qoanette. Larghetto— fli 



kia^On mig) 
. » „ JoMphiri 

B. Bonata. Poeo ada(ki qaaat anilanla-^llegrD 

'™™'"'";iL-'.-S''^'' ■"•*■»'•■■ i™-i»r 
, „_ (FnrnlanoforteBBdlKirn.l 
a. OSertoiyfur BatoaBdCkoma. AlsaaVbwo, 
. _, ^ „ J. N. BqbumI- ifn— 183T 
T. Aita from— Slabat Hater -rn> Ptccalis, 
. ir .._... ■ Qtawcblmo Reaslal. iTm-lMt 
(. Krakowlak- Koadolor-' " 



r. Cta^la, U 



WidMHJaif JTKa/Kf- 
1. Psalm. O LOTd onr Oonrnor 



gar Xietafs 
M ■ 



. . Mendelsaobn 



S. Tantasla for harp — La MaiiilallBe..FarisbAIfars 

Mr. Treygtur, 
1. Cavatlna. O lace itl qnest aafma DoataalU 

Mrs. Carter. 
1. Bouanee. Xlgmn Tbomaa 



10. Aria. In qi 



KIse Wblting. 
I. BosMt- Morn, Noon TTIilit Hopkl 

Dr. Onrimette. 
I. Solo for flate. Colambiw, Anerlcan Kbap- 



U. Bong. LOibvelbeinntlelstli.. 



Boto br Ur. miKb. 



I. Soiig. Kj Angel... 
1. 8oag, Dieama 



4. Balbd. Tbe P: 
«. Hong. Ten me, 

t. Qaartal and Cta 



lie Quanette. 



.0. B.ADen 
Blabop 



1. Cbonia. O, how amlal 

1. Arte. La dean 

S. CaraHna. D Don fatalF, (mm [ton Carlos. -Vardl 
Mme- Kiicenle Pappenbelm. 

4. Qoarteb Comradealn Arms Adam 

Temple Qiiirteiw. 



■.Baeltttlve 

T. Song. O aanctliidi 



Mejwbew 

Aria. Hon eo doade vlena. 



Moaait 

Isslma vergSne ..QonllgtaDl 

_._>. Eugenie Pappenheim. 
t. Emiitatlva aod Aria, from AMa. Celesta Alda, 

Venn 

IL Quartet. Are Mnrla '.., Abt 

10. Bod 
It. 8« 



Mile. Heone. 

miLotla . 

M wt'^aml^n. nwk andlfdnr. 



1. Orertore to Rut Blaa. Uandelss 

Genoania Orebealra. 

1 On>erI-Ue Sebum 

BoH, Cbonis and OrcbaalrB. 



Mr. W. K. Slanlar. 

t. Sjmphon;, In B gat 

Allopv Tiraea-ABdanli 



T. Alia. "Be opprerMl ognor," trom ■' I* Jnli 
W. WblDHT. 



madwm^er 
H^Mvy 



t. VaivSi 



Mra. Man Siona Maodooald. 



Tba Festival cloaed so Frldar evenhig wllA Hindei's 
Oratorio of " Joatau," parfonnedbyHme.EageDla Pap- 
penbelm, Mile. Antonia Henne, Mr. Joseph Haas aod 
Mr. kl. W- Wtaltner. tba great cbortu and tbe Oanauila 
- Bnmner as organist and Carl Ztt- 



Sytcial 8atitt5. 



T»esli wltk Ftana AeeoBpanlBant. 

Sir Boland. Qb. 4. d to V. Xollou. 40 

•Ha knelt bi the >■>•' — • • ' 

Then rode In the 



3a of a kolgbt 



:s*t£' 



lady- 



Ay or Nor Ruiiitrolte. D. 8. it to IX Cbwen. 40 
Does not m^ Inn say, Aj. lovr, a'vT" 
Tbe moveoient sgnests Um name ''UareBiaOe" 
DBt ibe song la good for land or witer. 
Wlth Rapture I think of the happy days put- 
A. 8l d to E. Ourkener. 80 

" Old age, wlih Ita lettan, eooM naaiw and 
Ramlij-a portals grow eleaier and eleam.'- 
A RiHsdan eoac ofaucDaot qnalitv. but wicb 
Knitllsh words onlj. 
Keet HM «t the Gate, Lore. Soag and Cho. 
St. «;, EtoE. * Jfe^. 80 

■' As iba Dwon «hla« brlrttlj, love, 
Jnet coning e'er tbe hill," 

pretty ballad. ^^ 

Three Quartet*. Mixed vofeec 
„ . . W.J.n. LanwIU, «aeh 40 

Ko. 1. At Nij^t D6. 4. E to F. 
" S. EveatDg OD the Lnke. G. < dtog. 
" 8. Jtiae. D. 4, d to g. 

Ob* ts a BierTT baicarolle, and tbe others ta«a 
^^Ufolly woven haiBMrny, Uka Xoglhk ■•adri- 

The Felling ot the Tree*. 



And at 



I tbe bnay world w 



•ong for a poweifnl Contnho or Baritone voice. 

Ljre Pntngaiae. French Sons*, Romances, 

, eto- eoeA BS 

No. 1. Petit Enfant (Little Child). Bb. 

8. F to D. Oaidonf. 

"QDetasbaieeradom eoamMcemi ■I'un aan." 

•■ How sweet at* tbr klaaea." 

Tba" Lyre''playa sixteen airs lo good worda, 

and they have Che seat, prim, tripping wave ot 

tba Trencli balladi, of wfaleh they are very Aver- 



Na 4 FeartcM Prfka. _. _ 
No. n. Wild Roee Schottiaclie. A. 8. 
No. 7. Pride of tlie Regbnent March. O. 8. 
NO. Sl Phantora Galop, G. 8. 
No. 0; Don't forget me Walta. C. 8. 
Tbe above bave all one ebaraeler ot graoefol 
briliUacy, not often ezoelled- 



No. -iO. FIlie dn Regiment Aria. F. «. 
No-SS. Trovatore. Ah cl«. F. % 
No. S*. Mutlia. Aria. C. 1. 

Very slmpla amngameats for begluBera. 
SUver R«y Polka. G. 3. Ba»e»ti. I 

ot tbe aet'Deqi Polkas deBalon." An orlft- 
nal and Sne piece. 



VerybrUUsatdnet. 
O, Give to Me thoee Early Flowers. C. S. 

iritfaoa. aa 

Is no. II of "Ultls Fa>alea," apreMjBMfoT 

beglnnera. 

Bomanoe wltbont Words. 4 Haoda. B. 8. 

IfoUenAimpt. ttt 

melody with aooonqtanylag nhorda wall 

by><> tbe* beads. 
Bsoohanak dee GnoDMS. «d Btode. E6. 8. 



Uttto OirU' Polka. BA. & 8L LeoM. 30 

Aflne polka wUeb Utile aallaiiegMa wllllfte. 
Noctame. Aft- 4. Oram. 40 

delicua and ntber brllUaat pkwa, with 



ly tiffls aod rana. 



from 
"6,ot 



Tbe key la 

krge Roman letter maTu ibb n 

~. iron tbe Btait, small Soman lel 

or above tbe stair. Thni:*-C. B. c to X," 
of C, riftb degree, knreat letter c en tbe at 
~ iw, highest letter, X on tbe 4tli sp»M." 
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Dr. Julius Eiets. 

In Jalias Rietz, whose death we r<H:ord in 
another column of our present issne, the art of 
music has lort one of its most diBtinppiished 
▼eteran disciples, and classical music in partic- 
ticular one of its most devoted champions. 
Hearing of this event, we feel that one more 
link has been severed which still connected us 
with a great epoch in the history of the art. 
For it was Rietz who had inherited and faith- 
fully carried on the traditions of both Men- 
delssohn and Weber in the practical sphere of 
their activity. In the course of his long career 
as composer and practical musician he had al- 
ternately occupied the position of orchestral 
leader formerlv held by the two great masters, 
and none could have been found more qualified 
to perpetuate the influence they had exercised 
in that capacity. Julius Rietz was bom at 
Berlin on the 28th of December. 1812. Having 
received a sound musical education from some 
of the first masters of the Prussian capital, he 
was able, at the early asre of sixteen, to enter 
the orchestra of the E5nigstftdtische Theater 
as a violoncello-player. His exceptional talents 
having attracted the attention of Mendelssohn, 
then Mttsikdirector at Dflsseldorff, the latter 
took the young musician under his special pro* 
tection, and in 1886 Rietz. then only twenty- 
five years of age, succeeded him in his official 
capacity at the Rhenish town. In this position 
he remained eleven years, during which time 
he so matured his natural qualifications for the 
•ffice to which he had been appointed that, 
npen the death of his faithful friend Mendels- 
sohn in 1847, he was at once recognized as the 
only worthy successor of the great composer as 
musical director and conductor of the Gewand- 
haus Concerts, at Leipzig. He accepted this 
honorable post, continuing in it for a number 
of years, during which his sterling qualities of 
composer, conductor, critical author, and 
teacher became universally acknowledged. 
Subsequently, in 1860, Rietz followed a call to 
Dresden, where he was nominated First Capell- 
mcister of the Royal Opera in place of Reissig- 
er, the immediate succesor of C. M. von Weber, 
a position which he occupied up to the time of 
his death. Hi? numerous compHOsitions, among 
which are two operas, several symphonies, ov- 
ertures, and concert pieces, are characterized 
less by vigorous originality than by a classical 
refinement of taste, and true musicianlike work- 
manship, and will— especially his excellent 
quartets for male voices — always be heard with 
pleasure. But his chief strength lay in his 
personality as conductor and teacher, and in 
the enthusiasm he created around him for all 
that is good and beautiful in the art he repre- 
sented. Nor will the valuable services be ever 
forgotten which he relidered in the critical re- 
vision of the standard editions of the works of 
Mendelssohn and Beethoven, as well as of the 
Mozart edition now being issued by the firm of 
Breitkopf and Hftrtel at Leipzig. Julius Rietz 
intended to retire from his ofllcial position on 
the 1st of this month, but he was seized by a 
stroke of paralysis on the 10th ult., and died 
two days afterwards at Dresden, at the age of 
sixty-five. — London Mr^neal Timety Oct, 1. 



An Hoar Paaied with lint 

CtoTtUga CorrespODdence of Cie Tnaacrlpt.) 

How much more some of us get than we de- 
serve I A pleasure has come to us unsought. 
It came knocking at our door seeking entrance, 
and we simply did not turn it away. It hap- 
pened in this fashion: A friend had been visit- 



ing Liszt in Weimar and happened to mention 
us to the great master, who promised us a gra- 
cious reception should wo ever appear there. 
To Weimar then we came, and the gracious 
reception we certainly had to our satisfaction 
and lasting remembrance. 

After sending our cards and receiving per- 
mission to present ourselves at an appointed 
and early hour, we drove to the small, cosey 
house occupied by Liszt when here, on the out- 
skirts of the garden of the duke of 8axe-Wei- 
mar, and were ushered by his Italian valet into 
a comfortable, cosey, homelike apartment, 
where we sat awaiting the great man^s appear- 
ance. Wide casements opened upon a stretch 
of lawn and noble old trees, easy chairs and 
writing tables, MS. music with the pen lying 
carelessly beside it, masses of music piled up 
on the floor, a row of books there too, a grand 
piano and an upright one, a low dish of roses 
on the table, a carpet, which is not taken for 
granted here as with us — altogether the easy, 
friendly loek of a cottage drawing room at 
home, where people have a happy use of pleas- 
ant things. 

He entered the room after a few minutes, 
and greeted us with a charming amiability for 
which we inwardly blessed the absent friend. 
Of course everybody knows how he looks — ^tall, 
thin, with long white hair; a long, black, robe- 
like coat, being an ahbS ; long, slight, sensitive 
hands; a manner used to courts, and a smil.e 
and grace rare in a man approaching seventy. 
He spoke of AnnaMehlig and of several young 
artists just beginning their career whom we 
personally know. Very graciously he men- 
tioned Miss Cecilia Oaul of Baltimore, spoke 
kindly of Miss Anna Beck, one of the youngest 
and most diligent of artists, and most forcibly, 
perhaps, of Hermann, like Anna Mehlig, a pu; 
pil of Lebert in the Stuttgart Conservatory.' 
"There is something in the young man,^' he 
said with emphasis. So he chatted in the most 
genial way of things great and small, as if he 
were not one of the world^s geniuses, and we 
two little insignificant nobodies sitting before 
him overcome with a consciousness of his 
greatness and our nothingness, yet quite happy 
and at ease, as every one must be who comes 
within the sphere of his gracious kindli- 
ness. 

Suddenly he rose and went to his writing 
table, and with one of his long, sweet smiles, 
so attractive in a man of his age — but why 
shouldn*t a man know how to smile long, 
sweet smiles, who has had innumerable thrill- 
ing romantic experiences with the sex that has 
always adored him ? — he took a bunch of roses 
from a glass on his table and brought it to us. 
Whether to kiss his hand or fall on our knees 
we did not quite know ; but, America being less 
given than many lands to emotional demon- 
stration, we smiled back with composure and 
appeared, no doul^t, as if we were accustomed 
from earliest youth to distinguished marks of fa- 
vor from the world^s great ones. But the truth 
is we are not! And these roses which stood on 
Liszt's writing table by his MS. music, present- 
ed by the hand that has made him famous, are 
already pressing, and will be kept among our 
Penates, except one, perhaps, that will be dis- 
tributed leaf by leaf to hero-worshipping 
friends, with date and appropriate inscriptions 
on the sheet where it rests. How amiable he 
was indeed I The roses were much, but some- 
thing more was to come. The Melster played 
to us. For this we had not even dared hope 
during our first visit. No one of oourse ever 
asks him to play, and whether he does or not 



depends wholly on his mood. It was beauti- 
ful to sit there close by him, the soft lawns 
and trees framed by the open casement making 
a back-ground for the tall figure, the long, pe- 
culiar hands wanderinf; over the keys, the face 
full of intellecflund power. And how he smiles 
as he plays! We fancied at first in our sim- 
plicity that he was smiling at us, but later it 
seemed merely the music in his soul illuming 
his countenance. His whole face changes and 
gleams and grows majestic, revealing the mas- 
ter spirit as his hands caress while they mas- 
ter the keys. 

With harrowing experiences of the difficulty 
of Liszt's compositions, we anticipated as he 
began something that would thunder and crash 
and teach us what pigmies we were ; but as an 
exquisite, soft melody filled the room, and 
tones came like whispers to our hearts, and a 
theme drawn with a tender, magical touch 
brought pictures and dreams of the past before 
us, we actually forgot where we ^ere, forgot 
that the white-haired man was the famous Liszt, 
forgot to speak as the last faint chord died 
away, and sat in utter silence, quite lost to our 
surroundings, with unseeing eyes gazing out 
through the casemetft. 

At last he rose, took our hands kindly and 
said, "That is how I play when I play badly, 
I am suffering from a cold at present.** 

We asked if he had been improvising or if 
what he played were already printed. 
" It was only a little nocturne," he said. 
" It sounded like a sweet remembrance.*' 
"And was that,'* he replied cordially. 

Then fearing to disturb him too long, and 
feeling we had been crowned with favors, we 
made our eidieux, receiving a kind invitation to 
come the following day and hear the young ar- 
tists who cluster around him summers here, 
some of whom he informed us played ^^famot,*^ 
And after we had left him he followed us out 
to the stairway to repeat his invitation and say 
another gracious word or two. And we went 
off to drive through Weimar, and only half ob- 
serve its pleasant, homely streets, its flat, un- 
interesting, yet friendly aspect, its really 
charming park— so Liutified were we, as a friend 
calls our state of mind. 

The place has indeed little to charm the 
stranger now, except the memories of Goethe 
and Schiller., and all the famous literary stars 
who once made it glorious — and the presence 
of Liszt. B. W. H. 

— Weimar^ July, 

Obituary. 

THEBB8A TIBTJEirS. 

The great artist, Theresa Tietjens, almost the 
last of the noble school of the old masters, 
Garcia and Clementi, which gave to the world 
such singArs as Pasta, Persiani, and Grisi, is 
dead, and one of the grandest voices in the 
world is silenced forever. With the details of 
her ailment the public is familiar. She was af- 
flicted with a cancerous tumor, that cruel and 
hopeless scourge of woman. Repeated opera- 
tions had been made by the most skilful sur- 
geons in England, which were borne with he- 
roic fortitude. As in all such cases, they raised 
hopes on the part of her friends tha^ her life 
would be saved, but the horrible malady was 
too deeply implanted in her system to be erad- 
icated by the surgeon's knife. Each operation 
afforded a temporary relief, but at each recur- 
rence it raged with renewed severity, until 
death has kindly come to the relief of the poor 
sufferer. 
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Theresa Tietjens was bora at Hamburg, of 
HuDgarian parentage, in 1884. Like most 
great artists she displayed her talent at a very 
early age, and gave such promise, not only of 
vocal ability but also of dramatic power, that 
rare combination, that her parents placed her 
under the tuition of one of the best masters of 
the old school that had educated such great 
dramatic sopranos as Grisi and Schroeier-Dey- 
rient. She made such rapid progress that in 
1849 she first appeared in her native city in the 
role of Lucregia Borgia, From Hamburg she 
went to Vienna and Frankfort, where she cre- 
ated a great sensation in the characters of Lu- 
creeia Borgia^ Leonora (in "Trovatore,") ^^d 
Norma, After travelling some years on the 
Continent, she made her d§but at Her Majes- 
ty's Theatre, London, with such a remarkable 
success that the English public has ever since 
claimed her as its own. The leading charac- 
ters with which she has most closely identified 
he'8('lf are Meyerbeer's Valentine^ Beethoven's 
Fiddio, Donizetti's Lucrezia Borgia, Bellini's 
Norma^ Q luck's Iphigeniay Cherubini's Medea, 
Mozart's Cottntess in the »*Nozze di Figaro," 
and Rossini's Semiramis. The latter character 
in fact she made so completely her own that 
few artists have cared to undertake it. For 
the past twenty-five years she has spent most of 
her time in London, where she was popular not 
only for her artistic merits, but also for her no- 
ble dignity of character, and her beneficence 
and loveliness in private life. She has made 
occasional trips to the Continent, and a few 
years since filled a short engagement in this 
country with great success. 

She possessed a noble soprano voice, full of 
passion, remarkable for its breadth, and always 
grand and imposing in its delivery. As we 
have said, her method had' that largeness, dig- 
nity, majesty, and power which characterized 
the old singers, and which in those golden 
days was considered something better tlian vo- 
cal gymnastics or mere ear-tickling tuneful- 
ness. Her dramatfc ability was no l^s re- 
markable than her vocal. She occupied upon 
the lyric stage the same position that Rachel- 
occupied ana Ristari now holds upon the dra- 
matic, and her personations of the most pow- 
erful tragic creations deserve to rank with 
theirs. In ker private Hfe she was universally 
beloved for her hew noble character and digni- 
fied conduct, for her entire freedom from the 
jealousy and charUtasiry too oftea found in her 
profesbion, and for ibe acts of beneficence and 
charity which she was constantly performing. 
In her public life she devoted kerself to her 
art and to charity ; in her private lif«^ to her 
friends. — Ohieago Tribune^ Oct, 4. 



Theresa Tietjens. 

From Uu London ** Dally TtXtgraph, 
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Nineteen years ago the muBical world of En^loRd 
be^oB first to grow familiar with the* Dame of Tiet- 
jens. In the spring of 1868, while as yet Covent 
Garden Theatre was unfinished, Mr. Luroley re- 
solved to open '* Her Majesty's " for another season 
of Italian apera. Looking ronnd in search of some 
new attraction, the manager espied amons^ the ar- 
tists of the Imperial Vienna Opera a lady whose 
talent, though not then what it afterwards became, 
he at once recof^nized.and whose services he prompt- 
ly secared. Mdlle. Tietjens could hardly he con- 
hidered at that time an obvi^ns and nuquestionabte 
" prize." She was almost entirely unknown in 
England; so much so that contemporary musical 
journals may be searched in vain for more notice of 
her than the occasional appearance of her name in 
communications from abroad. Her engagement 
was mentioned as that of " Mdlle. Titiens, or Tiet- 
jens, from Vienna,'* and gossip could onlv say that 
she had a reputation for playing Valentine in Le» 
HuffueuoU, Subsequently it was reported that the 
new artist claimed Hamburg aa her native place, 
thai the then " Free City " had witnessed her debut, 
and that her progress to the important Vienna 
stage had been rapid, though undistinguished by 
achievements able to secure European renown. Ro- 
rnort like these were not adapted to excite a very 
great amount of curiosity, but, with the issue of 
Mr. Lumley'i prospectus, musical people t>ecame 



more interested in the coming artist. Though the 
old-fashicned opera pro^tpectns did not strictly lim- 
it itself to truth, Mr. Lumley exaggerated nothing, 
when, after expressing a hope that the debiU of 
Mdlle. Tietjens, or Titiens, would disting^jish the 
season of 1858 not less than that of Signor Giuglini 
distinguished the deason of 1857, he went on to 
soy :— 

*' It U seldom that natnre lavishes on one person all 
the varied gifts which are neetled to mnke a great so- 
prano. A voice whose register entitles it to cinim this 
rank is of the rarest order. The melodious quality and 
power, which are not less estiential than an extended 
recieter, are scarcely more oommon. Mnsical knowl- 
edge, executive fininb, and perfect intonation are indl«- 
pensable; and to these the prima donna should add dra- 
matic force and adaptability, and a large measure of 
pergonal grace. Even these rare endowments will not 
suffice unless they are illumined by the fire of genius. 
How nearly the high iileal in approached by Mdlle. Tiet- 
jens. and how much more nearly it may hereafu^r be 
reached under the same cenial encouragement which has 
developed the powers of i>o many aspirants, the friends 
of the Opera will soon have an opportunity of Judging." 

Looking at these remarks by the light of sabse- 
quent events, it is impossible not to admire the dis- 
cernment of the manager who first brought Theresa 
Tietjens to our shores. In due course the new prima 
donnn arrived, and, on Tuesday, April 13, 1868, 
made her debiU at Her Majesty's Theatre as Valen- 
tine, in Meyerbeer's great opera, the Queen and 
Prince Albert being present. The next morning, 
Mdlle. Tietjens woke up to find herself famous on 
English ground. The audience had acclaimed her, 
but the pres.^ speaking with a louder voice, a^^d in 
the hearing of all the world, recognized the fact 
that a great artist had appeared. Here . for exam- 
ple, are the words of a prominent critic — words 
that, after 19 years' knowledge of their subject, atill 
read as the words of truth and soberness : — 

«• Mdlle. Titiens is an « artist* in the truest sense. Her 
voice Is a pure soprano, fresh, penetrating, and power- 
ful. Like most German slngem, she pay* little regard to 
embelllshmenr. In the music of Valentine she sang 
what was wet down for her. and no more, but what she 
did sing was accomplished to perfection. For this she 
is entitle<l to high commendation, since modern vocal- 
ists who look upon convuoserv as of more than si-condxry 
importance are rare. By her execution of the occasion- 
al floiid passages allotted to Valentine— the descending 
scale of the two octaves from C in alt, fn the dnet with 
Marcel, and the chromatic passage in the duet with Ra- 
oul, for exam pie— we are not warranted in condudfng 
that Mdlle. Tieilens posse^se* more than ordtnary ffu- 
ency, but must leave that point for decision when we 
hear her in LuereHa Boroia and JVbmui. At present our 
impression is that FideliOt of all operas, would suit her 
best, and that nothing in the operatic repertory is too 
grand for her means. As an actress, Mdlle. Tietjens Is 
not less remarkable than as a singer, which every one 
who saw her on Tursday evening ronst have felt, as she 
issued from the Church In the Fre-aux-Clercs. and ut- 
tered the words, * O terror ! mi spaventa.' There was no 
mistaking this. It was thoroughly dramatic and genu- 
fiie. Bver^ scene displayen the same impulHveneM. 
Mdlle. Tietlens* movements and aestures are noble, and 
altogether free from conventionalism . Her walk is easy 
and natural, while her attitudes are classical, without 
being in the least constrained. Her success was im- 
mense." 

After this faahion f>po]ce,.in varying words, but to 
a com ixM>n purpose, the whole metropolitan press; 
and that the public agreed, six consecutive perform- 
tknee.9 of Let t/ugnenoti distinctly paove. 'The new 
favorite's next character was T^eontira, in Jl T^ova- 
tore, at her first assumption of which also the Queen 
was present. 

** Mdlle. Tietlens," so runs a contemperary repart, 
** achieved an immeuse success^ acting the part with 
nnsnrpassable energy and feeling,.and singing, with an- 
tonishfng brillfancy. Hpt employment of the high notes 
was. however, occasionally de trop: nor was her execu- 
tion, notwithstanding her superb voice, at all times 
marked by that ffveney which we are accustomed to look 
for in the Italtan achoial of vocallzattoD. Mdlle. Tiet- 
jens, however r Is German, not ltrtian,.aud those whe ac- 
c^'pt her for what she is will not have to complain of 
their bargain."' 

We cite the (ynalrfyJng remarks in this criticism 
because they enhance the value of rta praise. Here, 
clearly, is no blind admfratfon, bat a discretron 
most of us can reoogirize and applamt. Letmivra 
was followed by Donna Anna (7>m Giovatmi) ;■ the 
Queen, who had witnessed Z«t Huffntttitfs thrre 
times, and Jl Trovaiore occe, again attevdnig. Of 
the new effort it waa said: — 

<* Her Donna Anna mnst be place<T higher, TWrth aa a 
histrionic and vocal aehievementr than either Valentine 
or Leonora. We may, in a word, say that MtlDe. Tiet- 
jens* Donna A una is one of the finest impersonntfons of 
thnt great and trying part we have ever witnesred on 
the suge," 

From Donna Anna Mdlle. Tietjens passed on to 
the Countess, In Moaart's Figaro, and met with 
rather sharp criticism thereanent, Bert the new 
soprano took her revenge in the next of her scries 
of characters — Lucreaia, We read of the effort abe 
made : — 



'* Udlle. Tietjena has fullv snstained her reputation by 
her crand impersonation ol the haughty and relentless 
DncheMof Ferrara,ererv phaise of whose character is 
developed with extraordinary skill. . . . The excite- 
ment It created was unusual." 

The now popular artist — then, as ever, indcfati- 
igable— repeated her various parts time alter time, 
but brnught forward no others during the retnain- 
dcr of the season, at the close of which her services 
were thus reviewed : — 

*' The feature of the season jnst terminated waa the 
encTHgement of Mdlle. Theresa Tietjens, who, on the op- 
enina night, as Valentine, in the IluqufWiin, establiiihed 
her claim to lie regarded as a singer and nnd an actresa 
of the highest order. This new prima donna has created 
a far greater sensation than any other artist in her par- 
ticular line since Mdlle. 8«>phie Crnveill. Mdlle. Tiet- 
jens, in short, alves us some hope of a legitimate succes- 
sor to Giulietta Orisi in lyric trasedy— that is. If the 
• Diva • ever means to repose upon hi*r well-earned laur- 
els. Mdlle. Tietjens was equally fortunate as Ijconora, 
Donna Anna, and Lucrezia. 8he also appeared as the 
Countess in the Nommb di Figaro^ but witli less marked 
snecess. The acquisition of such a dramatic sin«er, 
Jiowever, Is of incuculable consequence to the interests of 
the theatre." 

So thought the manager, and speedily news came 
from Vienna that " Mdlle. Tiftjens will leave the 
Imperial Opera, having accepted a brilliant engage- 
ment at Iler Majesty's Theatre, London.'' 

We have dealt so minutely upon the great artist's 
first season amongst us, because thus were laid the 
foundations of her abiding Engli<«h |>opularity. and 
of that close union between performer and public 
which was never to be sundered save by droth. It 
is clear that Mdlle. Tietjens at once hit' the taste of 
her new audience, and that at a time, too, when 
formidable rivals were in the field, and when the 
musical firmament of London was so ablaze with 
stars, that even Pnneh cried out against the tfnbai' 
roM de richeurt of 

•• Three Traviatas fn difliprent quarters. 
Three Rigoletti murdering their daughters, 
Three Trovatoil beheading their brothers 
By the artAil contrivance of three gipsy mothers. 
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It is probable, however, that Mdlle. Tietjens, elated 
as she must have been with her success, never 
dreamed of the results destined t<i flow from it. She 
had virions of like trinmphs in many lands, and of 
joarneya fiom eapital to capital, reaping at each 
weighty harvests of laurels and gold. Whereas, 
could she have penetrated the future, she would 
have seen lying befo»'e her an exclawvely Engli»h 
career, broken only by a brief excursion to Paris or 
America. The ini^uencea leading to this result we 
shall touch upon later ; for the present, let us stat« 
that Mdlle. Tietjens re-appeared in London, at Dru- 
ry Lane Theatre, in 1869. under the aii:'pice8of Mr. 
E. T. Smith, with whom, the year after, she removed 
to the scene of her d^mi^ and to the house with the 
fortunes of which she was thenceforth si» closely 
identified. Were we writing a biography, it would 
be our duty to follow the fortunes of Mdlle. Tietjens 
through thf se two aeasfma. to tell how she went on 
strengthing her position by adding character after 
character to her repertory, and hy soaring higher 
and higher int4> the region of classic art. where she 
found means for augm^ntirig her triumphs in such 
operas as Fiddio and Oberen. But the story would 
take long to tell, especially if we comidetod the 
record by referring to the artist's share in the seriea 
of important revivals carried out at the llaymarket 
house by Mr. Mapleson, to whom, as Mr. E. T. 
Smith's successor, Mdlle. Tietjens had transferred 
her allegia'nce. The strirv. moreover, less needs 
telling because its details belong to living memory 
rather than t^ the fages of hi8t<»ry. The place oc- 
cupied by Mdlle. Tietjens in the world of art waa 
too eminent,, and her achievements there too re- 
markible,.for less than an abiding impression. No 
singer of foreign birth ever kept so clo^ely before 
the English |Niblic. and the career of none lies so 
dislinetly in the recollection of amaWurs. But, to 
look at MdHe. Tiet|ens only as she appeared! on the 
o|>eratic stage, m by no means tr> tak« in the whole 
sphere of her actiou. Indeed, when we find her 
epokan of in the festival reporU of 1860 as a " for- 
eign opera singer.'* who takes n«> part in TTte Men- 
moA, we can kardly realraa that this was ever so in 
deed and in ernth. That it was not so long, every- 
body knows. Eaving drtcrmined to cast in her lot 
with the people by whom she had been received so 
generously, Mdlle. Tietjeks set herself to play not 
only the riU of pritmi donwK btftt of gpeneral ability. 
Her success in the one was as great as the other. 
At musical festivals and in prt^vincial and metn>pol- 
ttan eoncert-rm>ros^ not lesa than on the lyric stage, 
the German artist made hersetf indispensable; for 
if. on the one hand, people wonld hear of no other 
Fidelto, or Valeatine, or Norma, or Lucrezia, do: th- 
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er would tliey corgcnt t^ do witlioat. her in the 
jrrent wrre<l fpics whicli Enjjli^li amnfvurs erteem 
far more tiinn au^ht befidc. It was this'allembraC' 
in^ aorvicG that cnnbled ^Jdlle. TiHjens to fill so 
Inr}^ A place in publit: rt'^ard. Had she limited 
heruclf to foreijn* operas, her fanrre would ptill have 
been preat ; but wnen s^re bccaine identified with 
indifrenous forms <»f art — when the En^liah people 
Baw in h«r an exponent of tbat which tradition and 
taate had endeared to them — her popularity sank 
deep into the body of the nation, and became an 
abiding as well as powerful influence. 

But it is time to jo^lance at the nature and extent 
of the artistic resources which, aided by strong; per- 
sonal characteristics, enabled Mdllc. Tietjens to 
win, and for so many ^'ears to retain, the place now 
left vacant. We are not about to contend that, as 
an hrtist, she was perfect To do this would be 
mere flattery, and flattery in the presence of death 
is a prhastly mocking. Truth to tell, many vocal- 
ists, trained in a better achool than was she whom 
we now mciuru, have, as such, excelled her, and it 
will hardly be denied that her impersonations on 
the lyric stage were of unequal merit. But the fame 
of Mdlle. Tietjens can well afford to grant all this, 
and more ; evince onl}' a conjunction of the highest 
qualities make possible a career so distinguished, or 
command admiration so wide-spread and fervent. 
Which of the highest qualities, it may be asked, 
centred in her ? In the first place, a voice like as 
given to very few. Time and use had lately im- 
paired its freshness, if not its power; but even the 
3-oangc8t amateur can call to mind somelhing of ita 
pristine glorj', and hear, ringing in the ears of mem- 
ory, those grand sounds which used to flow effort- 
less from her lips. The voice of Tietjens presented 
just the union of strength and quality which, because 
so rare, is deemed so precious. It filled not only 
the ear but the mind of the listener, and appealca. 
by its sympathetic human characteristics, as much 
to the feelings as to a physical sense of beauty. 
With regard to Mdlle. Tietjens as a vocilist. it can- 
not be questioned that her place was among the 
highest. Nature and education alike, possibly, de- 
nied her the power to dazzle by means (»f the ** fire- 
works" which some of her contemporaries were al- 
ways prepared to let off with effect. But even of 
this art sne was mistress in no slight degree, and 
when it failed her, as sometimes it did, her gallan- 
try and perseverance made amends. But there are 
vocal quiilities more precious and harder to acquire 
than agility, and ihese belonged emphatically to the 
artist whom Mu^ic now laments. Amateurs will 
know what we mean, when called upon to remem- 
ber how Mdlle. Tietjens used to deliver such airs as 
*• Dove 8ono"and *'I know that my Redeemer liv- 
eth** — airs that, compared with bravura^ are as much 
more severe a test of true vocalism. as are Mozart'^ 
sonatas of true pianism, when compared with a 
rhapsody by Liszt. The pure Irgaio style, the per- 
fect phrasing, just accent, and unforced expression, 
noticeable in all such efforts, were unequivocal signs 
of a great artist ; and, if they did not make crowds 
gape with astonishment, they won the admiration of 
every amateur whose good opinion was worth pos- 
sessing. Joined to these excellencies was one still 
higher and of greater value — that, in point of fact, 
which distinguishes the artist from the mere singer. 
There are a goml many people in the profession 
Mdlle. Tietjens adorned, whom it is the custom to 
style artistJi, though really without the smallest 
claim to so honorable a designation. Such people, 
having drawn the prize of a voice in Nature's lot- 
tery, make money bj' it as they would by an inborn 
power of walking ihe tis:ht-rope, had that fallen t«) 
them. But Mdlle. Tietjens was an artist in every 
deed. We saw the fact dempostrated by her pas- 
sionate love of the work she was called upon to do, 
and tho manner in which she brought to its dis- 
charge all the resources at command. With Iter 
there was no shadow o the perfunctory. She had 
that great gift of " thorough-going, ardent and sin- 
cere earnestness," for which, as Charles Dickens 
well said, " there is no substitute," and without 
which, when the end is to move and influence hu- 
manity, every effort is vain. Herein lay the secret 
of much of her power and popularity, and by this 
alone can we explain her unwearied industry. 
Granted that she loyed to be face to face with a pub- 
lic always ready to applaud, it is clear that no feel- 
ing of this kind, unsupported by the presence of an 
artistic necessity, could have stimulated labors lit- 
tle short of Herculean. In her art Mdlle. Tietjens 
lived, moved, and bad her being : and so, year by 
year, and all the year round, on the lyric stage, or 
the concert platform, in private houses or amid the 
edat of festival doings, she worked with well-nigh 



euperhuman energy. At this point not one among 
those who were witnesses fails to recall the last ap- 

i>earances of Mdlle Tietjens at the Ilaymarket 
louse. There is something impressive in the fact 
that she was spared to " inaugurate " the new stage 
that had risen on the ruins of the old, but attendant 
circumstances invested it also with the deepest 
pathos. Thouch stricken with a mortal disease, 
and suffering pain such as even her indomitable res- 
olution could not conceal, she went on dischartring 
her duty till further work was impossible. Who 
shall measure the courage required for that last sad 
performance of Luerana Borg^la — sad, but glorious 
as the triumph of the strong soul over all the forces 
that oppressed the body I Truly of Mdlle. Tietjens 
it mignt be said that nothing in her public life be- 
came her like the leaving it But the lamented 
subject of these re.roarks was an actress as well as a 
singer, and any estimate of her genius, however 
alight, which did not recognize the fact, would be 
worthless. The highest form of lyric tragedy was 
hers as by natural selection. She did not always 
conflne herself to it, for she shared a weakness com- 
mon to artists, and failed to distinguish the limits 
of her own powers. But, generally speaking, Mdlle. 
Tietjens fulfilled a manifest destiny, and has left be- 
hind her the memory of a long list of brilliant crea- 
tions not soon to be forgotten. Hers was the true 
dramatic instinct. She knew how to identify her- 
self with the character assumed, and to make prom- 
inent exactly that phase of it which supplied a key 
to the whole. In tho expression of strong feeling 
of an heroic cast, she had few equals, while her im- 
posing presence and natural appreciative action en- 
abled her to embody her conceptions in the best 
possible form. We might give a hundred examples 
m proof of all this, did not the reader's memory 
suppl}' them without help, finding them anywhere 
in that splendid gallery, the masterpieces of which 
were Valentine, Leonora, Fidelio, Mrdea Lucrezia, 
Norma, Donna Anna, and Scmiramide. 

We have referred above to the personal charac- 
teristics of the dead artist, and surely if any one ev- 
er had the faculty of making friends, it was Mdlle. 
Tietjens. Her devotion to duty and earnestness in 
its discharge commanded respect ; but there was ' 
that in Mdlle. Tietjens which evoked a warmer feel- 
ing, even among those to whom she could never be 
more than a public singer. Her gracious manner 
and genial countenance, her thorough and obvious 
heartiness, never failed to call forth sympathy, or 
to establish between audience and performer a com- 

f)lete rapport. This was why amateurs, the whole 
and over, treated Mdlle. Tietjens as a friend, were 
always as glad to see her as she manifestly was to 
see them, and admired her with a constancy tha 
defied alike the assaults of rivaU and the lapse of 
time. Mentioning this, we are brought back to the 
point whence we started, and to a feelins: of person- 
al sorrow. But not wholly to the selfish s^ricf that 
arises from a sense of personal loss. Could the dead 
speak to us, they would perhaps say that commiser- 
ation of their fate is superfluous ; yet who does not 
wish that Mdlle. Tietjens had been spared to pass 
the evening of her life in well-earned repose, com- 
forted amid the gathering shadows o the night "in 
which no man can work" by the love and gratitude 
of troops of friends. Inscrutable Wisdom decreed 
that in her case this should not be. 

" Leaves have their time to all. 

And flowers to wither at the North wind^s breath. 

And stars to set ; " 

but death is ever in season ; and so the sun of our 
great artist went down while it was yet day. May 
she sleep well ! but we must remain awake to a con- 
sciousness of bereavement — to a knowledge that one 
source of delight has been withdrawn, and that 
there is amongst us a conspicuously vacant place. 
How the loss is to be made good, time alone can 
show. Meanwiiile, from the grave of Theresa Tiet- 
jens will spring, to use tiie words of Washington 
Irving, " none but fond regrets and tender recollec- 
tions.* 
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Oloucester (£ngl) Musical TestivaL 

From the London "Times.** 
<Ooncladed from Page 110.) 
At tho last morning's performance HandeVs 
" Messiah," as asuai, filled tne Cathedral in every 
part The decisive success of Mdlle. Albani in tho 
florid Solo, " Rejoice greatly," and the pathetic Air, 
*' I know that my Redeemer liveth," fully satisfied 
us of her ability to sustain the highest position as 
an Oratorio singer. Madame Lowe, too, sang ex- 
tremely well ; and Madame Patey, Miss B. Griffiths, 



Messrs. Cummings, K. Lloyd, Santley, and May- 
brick were thoroughly efficient in all the music al- 
lotted them. The choruses were given with a fresh- 
ness and decision which surprised all who remem- 
bered what hard work the members of the choir had 
been subjected to during the week ; and in " The 
trumpet shall sound " (sung by Mr. Santley) Mr. T. 
Harper gave an absolutely perfect rendering of the 
trumpet obbligato. 

A summary of the evening performances at the 
Shire Hall and Cathedral included in the programme 
of what has been in certain respects the most suc- 
cessful Three Choir meeting ever held in Gloucester 
may be briefly presented. The selection from Schu- 
mann's Paradixe and ik^ Peri at the first concert 
failed to excite any remarkable degree of interest ; 
nor was tho execution of this by no ihcans easy mu- 
sic up to the general avierage 6f excellence achieved 
in other instances. The C minor symphony of Beet- 
hoven, however, and Wagner's ^ann/t6{>«er overture 
were both played with spirit by the orchestra, and 
a concert overture in E flat by Mr. litfotiUigtto 
Smith, a young composer, who already shows that 
he has studied his art to excellent purpose, was 
heard with satisfaction and received with applause, 
not only because it was a novelty, bat on account cf 
its own unquestionable merit Mr. Smith's first 
overture, in fact (if his jfirst ft be), is good enough 
to encourage a well founded hope that his second 
will be still better. The remainder of the pro- 
gramme — excepting M. Sainton's admirable perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn's con&erto, to which reference 
has already been itiade-^Kionsisted almost exclusive- 
ly of familiar vocal pieces, requirins: no special com- 
ment The ev^ing of Wednesday was devoted to 
a performance of oratorio music in the Cathedral, as 
BUDstitnte for the castomary misccllaneoas concert 
in the Shire Hall, going fat to prove ."how steadily 
the conviction oif those who desire to perpetuate the 
Festivals takes root, that sacred rather than secular 
compositions should form the staple object of attrac- 
tion. Tliia, it will be admitted, tends more and 
more to conciliate opponents and disarm objection. 
Some have connplained that, instead of the entire 
St. IPaul an^ the entire Creation, only the first part 
of each was given; yet, bearing in mind the fact 
that Mijah and the jfi/mn of Prtute were both in- 
cluded in the programme of tho week, ev«n the 
most entbuMastic admirers of Mendelssohn must 
have felt satisfied. Itoreover, an occasion thus per- 
mitted of listening to the bright and cheerfnl strains 
of Haydn was difficult to ignore ; and, as according 
to tho general scheme, this could not otherwise 
have been obtained, Mr. Harford Lloyd is provided 
with a reasonable excuse. Thf" first part in its in- 
tegrity, from any great work, is sorely preferable 
to " selections,^* no matter with what eSccellent judg- 
ment contrived. Bach's Passion (St Matllicw) was 
shortened of its colossal proportions in order that 
Beethoven's only oratorio migh% follow, while 
Schumann's Paradiw and the Peri was curtailed of 
seven numbers for the sake of a m^sccHancous series 
of pieces, vocal and instramental, ia which some 
leaaing artist« might be heard. On the other hand, 
the oratorios of Mendelssohn and Haydn, although 
only (Mie division of each was voochsafcd^ came to 
us, at all events, according to the fashion in which 
their respective authors had imagined them, llerr 
Niels Gade's cantata. The Cnnaderny received with 
s«ch favor at the last Birmingham Festival, when 
given under t^he direction of its composer, was the 
feature of the s«>cond and last miscellaneous concert 
in the Shire Hall. This cantata, into the character 
and merits of which it is nnnecessary again to en- 
ter, hardly came up to expectation ; nor was the 
performance commensurate with the just claims of 
the music^ a certain want of preparation, not to be 
remarked in other far more tryin^j works included 
in the week's programme, being evident throughout. 
Tiiat the lead! iiar singers, Mme. Sophie Lowe, Messrs. 
£. Lloyd and Santley, one and all, were compe- 
tent to their tasks need hardly be said; the general 
effect, however, was spiritless, and the impression 
created anj'thing but vivid. The Cnuadern ia by 
no means difficulty but its adequate execution de- 
mands a nicety of gradation and detail, the absence 
of which is the more to be regretted, inasmuch as 
(like Schumann's Paradise ava tJw Peri) it was new 
to the Gloucester public. The scHiond part com- 
menced with an overture in B flat, by Mr. C. V. 
Stanford, of Trinity College, Cambridge, a musician 
of recognized ability. Spirited, symmetrically con- 
btrueted, and scored for the orchestra with excellent 
effect, this new overture was well given under the 
direction of its composer, and liberally applauded. 
Another feature worth mentioning was Weber's 
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ConcertMilUi for piiinofnrte, with orcliestral accom- 
paniments, played By Bliss Agnes Zimmermann wfth 
the neatness and brilliancy for whfth that hi)2:hly 
talented Tady fs noted. Mr. W. K. Cummiags in- 
troduced an air by Handel,- " La beHa Pastorelftt," 
of wbieA the anto^raph manuscript was at one time 
possessed by Draf^onetti, the renowned eontrabas- 
sist. The air fs pleasinj;, and woold Have been 
welcome as a cariosity, even Had it been hras well 
snnj; than by its present owner. The rest of the 
programme conaristfd cHlefTy of familiar vocal 
pieces, (Operatic and otherwise, siinfl: by Mdlle. AI- 
bani, Mdme. Patey^ Iffisa GriH^bs^ ]ifea6ra& Sasiky 
and ffaybricft. 



£eedi (XngL) Mvudeal Fortml 

(Ck>i«eipendeBce ef tbe Tlinea^ 
FnisT Dat. 

Sept. T9.'— A worthier coromeneement of the 
Festival' tHan^ tkvday's XJiimk eould not possibly 
have been desired. Two performances of this most 
popular of modern oratorios can alone in oor re- 
membrance be compared with it — that of 1849. when 
S'fjaJi Was tirst prodaced at Birmingham under the 
direction of ffendefssohn Himself, and that of 1866, 
at another Birmingham Festival, with Mr. Costa, 
now Sir Aichael Costa, as conductor. That any 
one fortunate enough to have been present on these 
memnnabls oceasions can have forgott«n the impres- 
sion created id* not lilcely ; and when it is added that 
the performance of to-day was in most respects on 
a par with either of them, it may be readily under- 
stood that nothing short of first-rate excellence dis- 
tinguished it ttom begfnning to end. All that had 
been predicated of the Leeds chorus was fully car- 
ried nat. Bui to speak in general terms — from the 
opening of tlie impressfve and masterly orchestral 
interlude, settarating the prophecy of the three 
years' drought, " As God the Lord of Israel liveth," 
from tHe eHonl9-of iMe distressed and supplicating 
maltitnde, "Help, Lord I — wilt Thou quite destroy 
us ?"* the conviction that a performance of more than 
ordinary merit would ensue seemed to be regarded 
as a matter of course.. Sir Michael Costa was in his 
Bsf pfest mood ; and this was manifested, over and 
over again, by the uniform adherence to Mendels- 
sohn's own tempi in ehorus after chorus, air after 
air, and so forth. More strictly followed they could 
not Have Been. The tranquil choruses, to which a 
subdued utterance and rigid attention to light and 
shade are indispensable, were not less satisfactory 
than tHosefiereeroutburEts which call imperatively 
for precision of attack, boldness of delivery, and 
marked accentuation. The result throughout was 
a choral interpretation of Mendelssohn's noblest 
composition, not less congenial in a poetic than sat- 
isfaetory in a meehanicaf sense. When the glori- 
ous climax to Part I. " Thinks be to God I He lav- 
eth the thirsty land," was over, a burst of applause 
(up to this point applause having been judiciously 
dispensed with) testified to the unqualified delight 
of an audience little short of 2,000 in number — an 
audience crowding the vast hall in every part. 
Here one might have thought the climax had been 
reached. Not so^ however. The choral singing in 
the second part was in no way inferior to that 
which uniformly marked the first ; snd from ** Be 
not afraid ** to " Then shall your light shine forth,'* 
the eftiphatk; peroration, there was scarcely a point 
open to unfavorable criticism. Sopranos, contral- 
tos, altos, tenors, and basses vied with each other, 
not so much in friiendly rivalry as in a determined 
resolve to produce a perfectly harmonious combi- 
nation, so as to gender the text of Mendelssohn just 
as Mendelssohn would have rejoiced to hear it. 
And they sneceeded— higher praise than which 
cmild hardly be accorded to these enthusiastic York- 
shire singers. 

Tlie )ea^ng vocal parts in Elijnh were one and 
all assigned to artists who knew how to appreciate 
and interpret ihem. Mr. Santley, who sang the 
musk of the Prophet front the introductory recita- 
tive to the final air which precedes the ch?rus de- 
scribing Elijah's ascent to Heaven in a fiery chari- 
ot, has seldom exhibited his remarkable declamato- 
ry powers and his mastery over all the gradations 
«>f expression to more signal advantage. Mr. Ed- 
ward Lli'Vd undertook all the most important music 
allotted to the tenur voice, and was equally fortun- 
ate in iIh* two airs which give deep significance to 
a part otherwise comparatively subordinate. In 
the first part of the oratorio— if oratorio this Biblic 
musical drama may justly be styled — Mdme. Edith 
W) nne was soprano, and that rising young singer 
Mrs. Mudie-Boliiighroke, contralto. The former 



created her strongpRt impression in the duet between 
the Widow and Elijah, the introdnct«»rv solo of 
which. •* What have I to do with thee, O man of 
God ?" WPS rendered with truly impassioned feeling. 
The latt4»r showed genuine taste in her delivery of 
her plaintivo air, " Woe unto them who forsake 
Him," which comes immediately after the furious 
denunciation of the Prophet, " Is not His word like 
a fire ? " In the second part the soprano was Mdlle. 
Albani, who gave the superb admonition, " Hear 
ye, Israel," better, if possible, with more resolute 
expression, more careful observance of detail, than 
at Gloucester a fortnight since, and in the magnifi- 
cent 8aneiu9, " Holy, holy, holy I " created the same 
impression as before. Mdme. Patey, the contralto, 
among other things, sang the oonsoling and truly 
devotional air, " O rest in the Lord," so well that 
there was an unmistakable desire on the part of the 
audience to hear it again, but Sir Michael Coota, 
with the judgment for which he ia deservedly noted, 
lent an unwilling ear to the demand, and went on 
directly with the exquisitely melodious chorus, "He 
that shall endure to the en^ shall be saved," which 
is as legitimately its sequel as the chorus, " He 
watching over Israel," ia the sequel to the unaccom- 
panied trio, "Lift thine eyes to the mountains." 
For disregard to unreasonable demands Sir Michael 
is not to be blamed, but to be praised, and it would 
be well if other conductors imitated -his example. 
The oratorio was preceded, as usual on such occa- 
sions, by the National Anthem. To-night The Firt 
King, a new cantata by Mr. Walter Austin, was per- 
formed, and much applauded. 



SxcoxD I)at. 

(From Nove11o*s Musical Times.) 

Thursday, Sipt. 20. — The second morning con- 
cert was given up to " varieties," Oratorio being re- 
served till the evening. Again a large audience at- 
tended, and all passed off well. The first part waj> 
entirely miscellaneous, beginning with a fine per- 
formance of the " Freischiitx" Overture, after which 
came five vocal pieces sung respectively by Mdlle. 
Re<leker, Mr. Lloyd, the choip, Mrs. Mudie-Boling- 
broke, and Mdlle. Albani and Mr. Santley : the so- 
prano and baritone having entrusted t^ their 
safe and experienced hands the Duet for denta and 
the Dutchman in "Der Fliegende Hollfinder." The 
part-song was Morley's " My bonny lass," splendid- 
ly sung and received with loud applause. After 
the vocal selections Dr. Soark introduced a Concert 
stuck written by him to display some of the merits 
of the instrument at which ne has so long presided. 
This end the piece answered in a very satisfact4)ry 
manner, though, perhaps, many present would have 
been better pleased had the doctor performed some 
really representative composition of the cla.«s. So 
good an opportunity of introducing a grand work 
by means of such an instrument ought liot to have 
been lost. Gounod's " Nazareth " having been sung 
by Mr. Saul ley and chorus, Beethoven's Eighth 
Symphony, capiUlly played, brought the first part 
to an end. The second part began with the Over- 
ture to ** Fra Diavolo," in strange juxtaposition with 
which — because next following — was " Angels ever 
bright and fair," wherein Mdlle. Albani made, as 
usual, a display of her tendency towards over- 
strained expression. The song occupied but a few 
seconds less than five minutes, a fact sufficiently 
conclusive as to the manner of its rendering. A 
Duet from Smart's "Jacob." "Tell me, O fairest," 
combined the voices of Madame Wynne and Mr. 
Lloyd ; the lady, together with Mdlle. Albani and 
Mdlle. Redeker. being also heard in the well-known 
THo from Balfe's " FalsUfT; " as was Signor Foli in 
Meyerbeer's fine song, " The Monk." Last came, to 
end the concert in a manner worthy of a Festival 
occasion, Mendelssohn's " Walpnrgis Nacht." From 
this great things were expected. The band and 
chorus were looked for to produce effects transcend- 
ing even those of " Elijah," and to realize Mendels- 
sohn's highest ideal. This, I may safely aay, was 
done to the satisfaction of the most exigent. The 
choir went at their work heart and soul, fortified by 
a consciousness of knowing the music thoroughly, 
and of being both well led and well soijported. 
Who among those present will soon forget the re- 
sult? will soon lose the impression made by the 
wild rout of "Come with torches," the dramatic 
Fuggestiveness of " Disperse, disperse " and " Help, 
my comrades," or the stately grandeur of " Un- 
clouded now ? " All these numbers, familiar though 
tlTey be. seemed to derive a deeper meaning from 
the magnificence of their interpretation. Veterans 
present, who irnasrined that they had exhausted the 
" Walpurgis Nacht " as a bee drains a flower of 



honey, found out their mistake and were thankful ; 
while those to whom the mii»ic was comp«rativel3' 
strange must have had a revelation of surprising 
power. But the performance generally was excel- 
lent. Mdlle. Redeker, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley 
gave the solos in irreproachable style, and the or- 
chestra played both Overture and accompaniments 
as though nilly aware that the chorm eoold only 
be rivalled by straining every nerve. The recep- 
tion of Mendelssohn's work, and of the efforts of 
those engaged in it, was most enthosiaatia But no 
other result was possible ; a man who could stolid* 
ly listen to such music moat be as insensible as a 
mile-stone. 

With the evening, came the time for Handel to 
have a triumphant innings. Deprived of his "Mes- 
siah," the oldroaater took his revenge in "Solomon," 
and swaved the audience with his customary resist- 
less might And It was an audience worth sway- 
ing. The repute of the substituted Oratorio would 
in any case have drawn a crowd, but Yorkshire am- 
ateurs and Yorkshire choristers are pre-eminently 
Handel iana. They find in the breadth and manli- 
ness of the giant's worx that which suits them, and 
while the one class can hear with intelligence the 
other can interpret with a power unknown else- 
where. No better choice could have been made 
than of " Solomon," an Oratorio that combines the 
grandest choroses with airs full of Interest and 
charm. The story, it ia true, may not be of the 
loftiest conceivable order, nor its manner of telling 
present much to excite commendation. But pace, 
Richard Wagner ! in any such work the composer's 
art overrides that of the poet, and the sublimity of 
music can blind us to the poverty of verse. "This 
was emphatically the case with " Solomon," which 
from first to last, enchained attention, and often so 
excited the audience that the rule against applause, 
though printed legibly in the books, was no more 
visible than was the signal of recall at Copenhagen 
when Nelson pot the glass to his blind eye. The 
version adopted at Leeds, being that nsed in Exeter 
Hall, inclnded Costa's "additional accompaniments." 
There can be no doubt whatever that the " cuta " 
in this version are Judicious, but I cannot say aa 
much for all Sir M. Costa's orchestration. Sir Mich- 
ael is not reverent, like Frans. As well as filling in 
details, he sometimes meddles with the structural 
outline, and this is unpardonable. None among 
the audience, however, were disposed then and tliere 
to cast these reflections in the Conductor's teeth. It 
was enough to enjoy the music— to admire the state- 
ly grandeur of '* From the censer " and " Shake the 
dome," the beanty of " May no rash intruder," and 
the vivid power of the Choruses devot(.>d to the 
Pactions. All these were song to perfection, the 
" Nightingale" especially showing the choir at ita 
best. Not less good in their way were the solos, aa 
rendered by Madame Wynne, Mrs. Osgood, Mad- 
ame Patey, Mr. Shakespeare, and Signor FolL 
Each of these artists had a chance of making more 
or less effect ; Madame Wynne in " Can I see my 
infant gored," which she sang with great pathos; 
Mrs. O^food in " Thy sentence, great King;" Mad- 
ame Patey in " What though I trace ; " Mr. Shakes- 
peare in " See the tall palm ; " and Signor Foli in 
the one bass Air, " Praise ye the Lord." But it 
should specially be said,* with regard to Madame 
Patey, that her delivery of Solomon's music was a 
notable effort, dSstinguwhed by many oi the great* 
est qualities that go to make a vocal artist. Here, 
too, an emphatic word is doe to Sir Michael Costa, 
who hekl his forces firmly In hand and directed 
their efforts with characterMtic decisSon. Altogeth- 
er the periormance waa a meiDonble erent in Fes- 
tival history. 



Tbibd Dat. 

Sept. 21. — The moraing concert of this day waa 
devoted to Dr. Maefarren* s new Oratorio " A>Beph,*' 
and, naturally, a large audicDce assembled, naade 
up in no small measure of professors aikd amateurs 
who bad travelled to Leeds express^ for ao event 
of BO much interest. » ♦ ♦ » ♦ 

The Oratorio has a plot and is interesting, while 
the varioua seenea are just socb as, apeakiag in the 
light of Dr. MaeCsrren's first work, beat snit his 
genins. The story, iBoreover,. is outlined wefl, and 
told, generally speaking, with snch simple direct- 
ness Uiat none can mistake it Here, fov proof, ia 
the " argnment " as oflScially stated : — 

Part I.— (kiiMiai»i«^PeacefuIness of pastoral Iffe— dis- 
turbed by the Jealousy of Joseph's bretbven— their een- 
spiracy to destroy him^his Hie spared by Keuben— ap- 

Eroacb of the Istama^ltes— they purchase Joseph fkx>m 
is brethren— bis farewdl to nis country— the false 
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report of fait deiith broofcht to Jacob— the fsr^et of Ja- 
cob, and the attempts of hU aoos and daughters to com- 
fort him. 

Part IT.— Jl^jypl.— The pomp of Pharoah's conrt— he 
relates his dreams— the failure of the wise men to inter- 
pret them— Jofieph is broufcht from prison, expound* 
them, and Is installed as Governor wltn ereat splendor 
—description of the years of plenty and of fiimlne— first 
interview between Joseph and his orethren— he requires 
them to produce Benjamin— they return to Canaan, and 
Reuben persuades Jacob to allow Benjamin to accom- 
pany them— second interview between Joseph and his 
Drethren in the presence of the house of Pharaoh, when 
he makes himself Icnown to them- -arrival of Jacob and 
all his family— retrospective sketch of the story from 
Psalm CT. 



Dr. Macfarren is entitled to high praise for the 
extreme ▼ig:or, terseness, and expressiveness of his 
dramatic numbers. Generally spealcing, the music 
is adapted to the situation, the force of which it 
heightens while presentinfi: numberless points of 
interest on its own account With regard to the 
melodic structure of the work, no one will be sur- 
prised to learn that Dr. Macfarren has again adopt- 
ed and carried out with much ingenuity the device 
of associating particular themes with particular per- 
sons, incidents, or feelings. These themes really 
make up no t>mall part of the Oratorio, introduced 
as they are on every possible occasion. Thus we 
find the subjects of the Overture almost exclusively 
confined to them. We have first a theme identified 
with Jacob's love for Joseph ; a second that stands 
for the land of Canaan ; a third coupled with the 
eonspiracy, and so on. But Dr. Macfarren, though 
he uses it liberally, does not overwork this device. 
Rather do we find much of the interest of the Ora- 
torio and the significance of its various parts height- 
ened by means of a system that will hardly suffer 
in public esteem through the skilful exaggerations 
of Herr Wagner. Let me add here that the Over- 
tui e, though built up of motivet taken from the body 
of the work, is most admlrab!}' put together. The 
Tarious sections have perfect cohesion ; the whole is 
in strict form, and might pass with applause as an 
example of "pure ' music, having no connection 
with anything berond itself. Passing on to other 
salient features of the Oratorio— which are all that 
can be now noticed — I have to remark the extreme 
importance of the choruses, as distinguished from 
the choral episodes in the dramatic scenes. Here 
Dr. Macfarren has put forth all his strength, and 
that in a most varied manner. He had to supply 
pastoral music for the shepherds in the exordium ; 
to depict the dang and clatter of the Ishmaelite car- 
avan ; ti make the Egyptians sing the praises of 
their monarch in fitting strains ; and, for this is es- 
sential in Oratorio, to use all the resources of coun- 
terpoint as occasion offered. That in doing all this 
he nas achieved greater or less success is undoubt 
ed. The Pastort? Chorus, for example, is charming ; 
the Chorus of Ishmaelites wild and pictnresqae Tn 
the highest degree; and that which acclaims the 
elevation of Joseph a fit expression of national re- 
joicing; while the fngal numbers, as may be imag- 
ined, are worthy of Dr. Macfarren's technical means. 
Some of the airs show equal merit in their- way, 
though it must be confessed that this is the depart- 
ment which does not exhibit the composer in the 
strongest light. Dr. Macfarren, whose learning ap- 
pears always to dominate him, makes too little of 
the power of simple melody, and leans too strongly 
upon harmonic devices and orchestral coloring. As 
a consequence, his airs often fail to carry with them 
the sympathy of the listener, who, following the 
melody, finds it hampered and cramped by the ex- 
igences of the composer's system. All the same, 
however, there are fine airs in ** Joseph,** and such 
as not only give pleasure to the listener, but are 
able to repay the musician's study. Dr. Macfarren 
does nothing without a motive, and all of us very 
well know that his motives are not lightly con- 
ceived. Other points of interest in the work are 
the liberal use made of transition as distinct from 
modulation, and the freedom with which the voice 
parts are written. Dr. Macfarren shares with some 
other composers the dariogness of spirit which 
brooks no restraint, and pars little heed to the 
weakness of interpretation. Hence his music is of- 
ten very difiScult, and its difficulty is of a nature 
which, there is reason to fear, will stand in the way 
of popularity, or, at all events, of extended use. 
But to sum up all these impressions, let m.e say that 
" Joseph ** is A noble, learned work, one of which 
England has a right to be proud, especially as it is 
distinguished by tboronghly Englisn qualities. Its 
style is the composer's own ; its thought is oft«n 
happy, always strong and earnest, and its expres- 
sion IS that of a master. The performance, con- 
ducted by Mr. Walter Macfarren, was remarkably 



good for a new work; the chorus again distin- 
guishing itself greatly, the band, a few slips except- 
ed, working well throughout, and the soloists labor- 
ing as though in perfect sympathy with the compo- 
ser. To Mdlle. Albani, Madame Wynne, Madame 
Patey, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Santley, and Stgnor Foil be- 
longed the honor of "creating'' their respective 
parts. Where all did their duty It would be invid- 
ious to single out one for special praise ; but the 
fact that Mr. Santley represented tne hero of the 
story may excuse a reference to the very perfect 
manner in which his task was discharged. At the 
close of the performance, Dr. Macfarren was called 
for, led on by his brother, and applauded with all 
the enthusiasm needed to ratify a genuine success. 

The evening concert, being made up entirely of 
selections, may be passed with few words. It was 
chiefly remarkable for a good performance of Raffs 
Symphony in Q minor, Bennett's overture " The 
Wood-Nymphs." and Spohr's " Jessonda.** All, in- 
cluding Bennett's work, were conducted by Sir 
Michael Costa, who has now " buried the hatchet " 
In the grave of his ancient antagonist. Madame 
Sinlco appeared at this concert, taking the place of 
Mdlle. Albani, and being very well received. 

Saturday. 

The last concert of the Festival was what In con- 
vivial language would be styled .a " bumper," and 
attracted the largest andionce of the week, every 
part of the Town Hall being crowded to excess. A 
more attractive programme could hardly have been 
drawn np. Including as it did two well-known and 
p 'pnlar works of the highest class, and a novelty 
bearing the illustrious name of Bnch. The combi- 
nation was most judicious ; for, while the " Requi- 
em " and " Mount of Olives " drew a crowd together, 
the old Lelpzisr master's " Magnificat ** found an au- 
dience which Itself could never have commanded. 
The novelty came first In order, and was heard 
with profound attention by connoisseurs, who, how- 
ever, may not have had their attention drawn to the 
fact that the music was not Bach pur et nmple. It 
should have been stated In the books that ttie ver- 
sion performed was that of Robert Franz, the man 
who stands far ahead of all others In respect of the 
skill and reverence with which he adapts music of 
the old school to modern requirements. Whether 
a masterpiece ought to be touched by anybody is a 
question I shall evade here. Assuming that the 
process Is legitimate. Robert Franz has earned the 
highest honor it can bestow. Franz shows his usu- 
al ability In the " Magnificat," adding clarinets and 
bassoons to the score, and, in one chorus, a bass 
trombone ; writing a complete orsran part ; making 
the viola part continuous, and while retaining the 
three trumpet^ bringing their music within the 
more restricted means of the present day. The 
judgment with which all this Is done can only be 
appreciated by those who examine the new score 
with care. Enough that one might fancy Sebastian 
Bach himself approving every bar, and recognizing 
throughout an expansion of his own style, and the 
working of his own spirit As the ''Magnificat" 
can be bought now for a few pence, and as there 
can be no dispute about Its merit, discussion here Is 
needless. Nor will those already familiar with the 
work require telling that the choruses, finely sung, 
made a deep impression. These six numbers, though 
not extended, snow us the old master In his grand 
est mood, and for these alone the " Magnificat " will 
ever occupy an honored place. The airs, as usual 
with Bach, are less striking ; but the duet for con- 
tralto and tenor, despite an elaborate poljrphonlc 
structure, is charming, and evoked much admiration, 
as die* the contralto song, " Esurlentes implevit bo- 
nis," with its pretty accompaniment of two flutes. 
Looking at the success of the work, It Is to be hoped 
that Bach will be drawn upon for contributions to 
future Festival programmes ; the store of matter Is 
abundant, and none of it valueless. Mozart's *' Re- 
quiem " followed the " Magnificat," and furnished 
a striking contrast by Its vivid coloring and descrip- 
tive grandeur. The great choruses, such as ** Rex 
tremendsB," " Confutjitis," and " Dies Irae," made a 
stupendous effect, such was the mass of sound and 
such were the energy and dash of the Yorkshire 
singers. But the deepest Impression of all perhaps 
attended the "Lachrymosa," the wonderful sequence 
of the concluding prayer being rendered In a man- 
ner that may best be described as awe-inspiring. A 
profound silence followed the last note, for every 
heart was touched, and the highest purpose of sa- 
cred music attained. The solos In the *' Requiem" 
were given to Madame Wynne, Mrs. Mudle Soling- 
broke, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. Santley, from 
whom they received all poesible justice. 



The second part of the concert being devoted to 
the '* Mount of Olives," that work had the honor of 
bringing the Festival to an end. But the perform- 
ance was signalized by an event of more importance, 
viz., a deliberate abandonment of the ** Engedi " 
V ^slon, and an adoption of the original text, or 
ralher of a close English translation recently made 
by the Rev. J. Troutbeck, and now Incorporated 
with Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co.*s edition. Some 
excuse may be made for Dr. Hudson's libretto, and 
also for the change effected by Mr. Bartholomew 
when he put the words of Christ into the mouth of 
John. Narrow views prevailed at that time, and 
the Question really was whether Beethoven's Orato- 
rio should be adapted to English tastes or kept out 
altogether. But the circumstances have now entire- 
ly changed. We have learned to distinguish bet- 
ter between actual and supposititious evil, and to 
see that there need be no irreverence In personat- 
ing the Saviour. Beethoven, it is said, always re- 
gretted that he had made Christ a dramatic char- 
acter ; bnt that the Protestant Bach bad no such 
feeling is proved bv his setting the " Passion " over 
and over again. At any rate, we now accept the 
" Passion " ani the " Mount of Olives" without hes- 
itancy, and who shall sav that religion itself Is not 
a gainer In consequence T Mr. Troutbeck's version 
being reviewed elsewhere, demands here no more 
than passing notice. Let me say, however, that its 
beauty and propriety met with hearty recognition 
at Leeds, and enabled the audience to enter Into the 
spirit and meaning of the music more deeply than 
ever before. 



New Mmical Clab.— Kn. Sive-Sing. 

jAHBaviLiiK, Wis., Cor. 18.— Two recent mosifal 
events here are perhaps of sofflcient importance to mu- 
sical progreas in this part of the country to deaerve men- 
tion even in so fur away a place as Boston, since they 
serve to Indioate the rapid Increase of Interest in music 
now taking place In the West. 

The first Is the organizatloa of a Musical Club for the 
study of the best mude. A call was Issued inviting all 
Interested to meet on a certain evening. A1>out thirty 
came. Chopin's Ballade in A fiat, Op. 47, was played by 
one teaeher ; another gave an analysis of It, preceded by 
a short lecture, giving the general principles of Form, 
with examples; and a third gave an admirable criticism 
of It, from the assthetlc standpoint. At the second meet- 
ing Chopin's Polonaise In B flat, Op. S2, was similarly 
treated. About seventy were present. At the next 
meeting we shall take up the Scherzo in B flat minor , 
Op. 31, and shall meet in a larger room. The interest 
seems to be very great, and it Is a very hopeful sign. 

The second event was a concert by Mrs. Jnlla Rlv^- 
Klng, Oct. 9d. The programme included the Sonata op- 
pattionata, Schumann's Fa9ch{nff9chwanJb au4 Wten, sev- 
eral pieces by Chopin, a Song without words by Men. 
delssohn, and two Liszt pieces. This was no " popular*' 
programme, though the audience was, for the D'ost parr, 
totally unacquainted with good music. But It was ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory to notice how quiet and attentive 
evers'one was,— puzzled, many «f them, but delighted 
nevertheless, and keenly interested, from the very first 
note to the last. The remarks I have heard since are 
equally encouraging: and the interest seemed to be 
quite aa much in the noble music as In the extraordinary 
playing. I have severd times noticed that Mme. Rlv6- 
King has somehow an unusual power ot making the best 
music comprehensible, or at least very interesting to 
people of no mnalcal knowledge ; and the most extraord • 
Inary part of it Is that they like Ihe best music most of 
all when she plays It. She herself immensely prefers 
Beethoven to Liszt, and she seems to be able to induce 
the same preference in those who hear her. She has, in 
some unaccountable way, the secret of being popular 
without lowering her standard in the allghtest degree. A 
great quickening of musical interest always follows one 
of her concerts. Thus she plays the part of a real mis- 
sionary, and does ns benighted Westerners a vast deal 

of good. 

I think one secret of her success is her charming mod- 
esty and simplicity. The public sees her unaffected be- 
havior, and everybody Is predisposed to like her and all 
she does. She Is just as simple and nnassuroing every- 
where. A few montlis ago she wrote to a friend : ** Ton 
praiae me too much. I do not deserve it yet, though I 
hope to some time. I am still too young .to have fath- 
omed so great a master as Beethoven, but I love him 
above all others.** No doubt the travelling life she leads 
is not so conducive to her growth and the development 
of fine character as a quiet one in some really musical 
society; but she Is certainly unspoiled, she does her 
work In a true artistic spirit, has high alms, and worthy 
ones, and works very hard. 



A* to her present ability to interpret ibe best works 

I must say my opinion of it grows lii;;ber every time I 

hear ber. I coald discover no inadequacy in ber ren- 

derlnic of tbe Sonata jppatHonata, and that is a fair test 

of her ability to pUy Beethoven. I csnnot say as much 
for some great artists, Mme. Ensipofl*. for Instance, who, 
vith sll her infinite refinement and finish, misses the 
vital characteiistics of the Beethoven cenins, his mas- 
sive breadth and imndeur, besides that she takes all 
sorts of liberties with what he has written. One thinks 
all the time, ** What a dollclnns tonch she hssi How 
exquisltelv she finishes every phrase! But It Isn't Beet- 
hoven.** &be Is like one who plurks the most delicate 
flowers on a mountain-side witbont ever thinking of 
the mountain. 

But when I hear Ifme. Biv^KInc play Beethoven, I 
think, first of all: **How infinitely grentor is Beethoven 
than sll other composers I What a colossus he Is I '* and 
only afterwards do I think : *<Hnw wonderful It is that a 
womsn so young should already interpret him so nobly !'* 
There is real vitality and power in her playlnir» and she 
has perceptibly gsined in oreadth the past year. I hope 
yon will hear her In Boston this winter. 

I think you will adroit that I, at least, have not praised 
her extravagantly. J. C. F. 



Schiunaiin on Meyerbeer's " Hngnenots." 

[With Meyerl err's masterwork so frei«h In mind, after 
last Monday night's i>erformance at the Boston Theatre, 
it may be Interesting to read how it lmpress«*d Kobert 
Pchnmann when he iieard It for the first time in T<eipzlg, 
in 183-. We borrow Mrs. Rltter*8 excellent translation.] 

I feel to-day like a brave youn/j warrior who 
draws his sword for the first time In a great cauf>e. 
As if musical questions should also be settled in our 
little Leipsic, where universal ones have already 
been disputed, it happens that the two most power- 
ful compiisitions of modern days — Meyerbeer's "Hu- 
guenots " and Mendelssohn's **St.. Paul ** — have been 
brought out liere together — together for the first 
lime, apparently until now. Where plinll we com- 
mence the subject, where leave off? There can be 
no question here of rivalry, of preference, for our 
reaaers know well to what aims oar pen is devoted ; 
they know too well that when Mendelssohn is the 
subject there can be no question of Meyerbeer, their 
paths lie in such diametrical opposition ; and, if we 
would point t4) the characteristics of one, we have 
simply to mark (hose qualities which the other does 
not possess, a1wa3^8 excepting talent, which they 
possess in common with each other. One is oOen 
inclined to grasp one's brow, to feel whether all up 
there is in the right condition, when one reflects on 
Meyerbeer's success in healthy, musical Gerro<iny ; 
when one hears otherwiae worthy people, musicians 
even, who look, too, on Mendelssonn's quieter victo- 
ries with pleasure, declaring that there is really 
some value in bis music. Still warm from Scbro- 
der-Devrient's \oi\y portraiture of Fidelit>, I went 
for the first time to hear the ** Huguenots." Who 
does not rejoice in novelty, who does not gladly 
liope f Had not Ries himself written that many 
things in the " Huguenots " might be placed bende 
some by Beethoven, etc. ? And what said others, 
what said I ? I agreed at once with Fiorestan, who, 
shaking his fist towards the opera, let fall the words : 
** In • II Crociato,' I still counted Meyerbeer among 
musicians ; in ' Robert le Dioble,' I began to hove 
my doubta ; in *Les Huguenota,' 1 place him at once 
among Franconi's circus people." I cannot express 
the aversion which the whole work inspired i • us ; 
we turned away from it — we were weary and Inot- 
tentive from anger. After frequently hearing it I 
found much (hat was excusable, that impressed me 
more favorably in it ; but my final judgment re- 
mained the some as at fir^t, and I must shout in- 
cessantly to those who place " Les Huguenots" at 
ever so great a distance beside " Fidelio," or any- 
thing of the kind, that they understand nothing 
al)out it — nothing, nothing I As for proselytism, I 
will not hear a word ; there would be no end of con- 
troversy. 

I am no moralist, but it enrages a good Protest- 
ant to hear his dearest choral shrieked out on the 
boards, to see the bloodiest drama in the whole his- 
tory of his religion degraded to the level of an an- 
nual fair farce, in order to raise money and noise 
with it. Tes, the whole opera, from the overture, 
with its ridiculously trivial sanctity, enrages him, 
to the close, after wliich we should all be burnt alive 
together as soon as possible.* What is the impres- 
sion left behind it by " Les Huguenots ? " That we 
have seen criminals executed, and flighty ladies ex- 
posed to view. Reflect on the whole, and what 
does it araonnt to ? In the first oct we have an or- 
gy of many men, with — oh, refinement ! — only one 

•Itisonlyneeessaryto read tbe closing lines of the 
opera:— 

" Par le fer et I'incendle 
Extennlnons larsce imnie, 
Frappons, poursuivons rher^tique I 
DIeu leveut, Dieu veut le sang, 
Oni, Dieu veut le;8ang I '* 



woman, but veiled ; in the second, an •rgj of bath- 
ing women, and, among them, a roan scratched up 
with the nails to please Parisians, with bandaged 
eyes ; in the third, we have a mixture of the licen- 
tious and the sanctimonious ; slaughter spreads in 
the fourth, and in the fifth we have C4irnage in a 
church. Riot, murder, prayer, and nothing more, 
does " Les Huguenots " contain; in vain we seek 
one pure, lasting idea, one spark of Christian feel- 
ing in it. Me3'erbeer nails a heart on the outside of 
a skin, and says, '• Look I there it ij», to be grasped 
with hands." All is made up, all appearance and 
hypocrisy. And now to the heroes and heroines — 
two. Marcel and St. Bris, who do not sink so low as 
the rest, excepted. There is Nevers. a finished 
profligate.f who loves Valentine, then gives her up, 
then accepts her as his wife,— Valentine herself, who 
loves Raoul, marries Nevers, swears she loves him,* 
and then betroths hersrlf to Raoul. Raoul. who 
loves Valentine, rejects her, falls in love with the 
Queen, and finally takes Valentine to wife. — ^and 
then the Queen, the queen of all these dolls 1 And 
people can bo pleased with this, because it looks 
prettily, and comes from Paris 1 And respectable 
German girls do not shut their eyes before it ! And 
the arch-clever one of all composers rubs his hond<t 
forjo^l An entire book would be insuflficient for 
the discussion of the music; every measure is full of 
meaning; there is something to be said about ev- 
erything. " To sUrlle or to tickle," is Meyerbeer's 
maxim, and he succeeds in it with the rabble. And 
as for the introduced choral, which sets Frenchmen 
beside them*<elves, I declare that if a pupil brought 
such a lesson in counterpoint to me. I should cer- 
tainly beg him to do better in the future. How ov- 
erladen yet empty, how intentional yet superficial ! 
what blacksmiths work, that the mob may not fail 
to ohserve it, is this eternal chanting of MarcePs. 
" A firm fortress ! " Then a great deal is said about 
the dedication of the swords in the fourth act. I ac- 
knowledge that it has much dramat!c movement, 
some intelligent, striking turns, and that the cho- 
rus especially is of great outward effect; situation, 
scenery, instrumentation, work together, andna the 
horrible is Meyerbeer's element, he has written this 
with warmth. And if we look at the melody from 
a musical point of view, what is it but a vamped-np 
Marseillaise ? Is there real art in producing an ef- 
fect with such means at such a passage? I do not 
blame the use of every means in the right place ; 
but we must not exclaim "Glorious I " when a doren 
of drurns, trum)H'ts. and ophicleides are heard at a 
little distance, in unison with a hundred singing 
men. One Me3'erbeerian refinement I must men- 
tion here. He kiiows the public too well not to 
know that an excess of noise stupefies at last. How 
cleverly he goes to work then 1 After such explo- 
sions as that mentioned above, he gives us whole 
arias with the accompaniment of a single instru- 
ment, as if he meont Ui say, " Behold what I can do 
with but small means ! Look, Germans, look ! " 
Some enpril he possesses, we cannot deny : but time 
will not allow us to go through every detail of Mey- 
erbeer's outward tendency ; his extreme non-origi- 
nality and wint of style are as well known as his 
talent in dramatic treatment, preparation, polish, 
brilliancy, instrumental cleverness, as well as hii 
very consideaable variety in forms. It is easy to 
pjiint, in Meyerbeer, to' Rossini, Mozart, Herold, 
Weber, Bellini, even Spohr; in short, to the whole 
musical repertory. But one thing belongs to him 
alone — that famous, unbearable, bleating rhythm, 
which appears in almost every theme of the opera. 
Only envy and hatred can deny that the work con- 
tains many better things, many noble, sublime emo- 
tions ;—thus Marcel's battle-song is effective, the 
page's song lovely ; the most of the third act is in 
teresting through the lively portraiture of its nat- 
ional scenes, the first part of the duet between Val- 
entine and Marcel from ita character ; so Is the sex- 
tet interesting; the jesting chorus is in a comic 
vein ; the dedication of the poniards has more than 
Me^^erbeer's usual originality ; and above all, the 
following duet, between Raoul and Valentine, has 
flow of idea and musical workmanship ; — but what 
is all this compared to the commonness, distortion, 
nn naturalness, immorality, unmusical character of 
*he whole ? Thank heaven, we are at the goal, for 
nothing worse is to come after this, unless we trans- 
form the stage into a scaffold ; and in such a case, 
the last agonized cry of a talent tortured by the 
spirit of our day will be followed by the immediate 
hope that matters must now take • turn for the 
better. 

t Words like "Je ris dn IMeu de Tunivers,** etc., are 
little things In this text. 

« "D*auJourd*hui tout mon sang est k vons,** etc. 
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Fint Concerts of the Beaton. 

Obatorio. The Handel and Haydn Society, 
for a grand and worthy opening of the musical 
season, performed the ever popular Elijah at 
the Tabernacle, Oc'. 10. Tbe audience was 
lai^c, yet far from so large as on the two Ora- 
torio occasions in the same place la.«t Spring. 
Then the novelty of the idea attracted. But 
two experiences were quite enough; the Tab- 
ernacle was not made for Oratorio, nor for any 
other musical Art purpose. Musical people 
have had enough of the Tabernacle. The mu- 
sic could be heard there,— better than one 
might expect,— but not heard as it should be, 
in a proper music hall. This performance, 
too, was almost improvised so far as rehcareal 
was concerned. The choruses have been sung 
U'tter by the old Society, atlhough none of 
them went positively badly; and several of the 
grander ones, notably the •*Rain'' chorus, 
were given with precision, spirit, and sublime 
effect. The orchestra was unusually s'ron^ in 
good string players ; but they had not rehearsed 
at all. 

There was a good array of solo artists, among 
whom Mme. Pappenhetic of course was the 
shining central figure. Her success in the great 
Soprano arias was even more complete than iii 
the Spring. She had acquired, in the mean- 
time, a more correct appreciation of the true 
Mendelssohn tempo in certain passages. The 
second part of "Hear ye, Isiael," (**Be not 
afraid," etc.), was duly quickened, and the 
whole of that beautiful and noble piece wss 
delivered with the utmost fervor and in the 
purest^ most impressive style. Her large, far- 
reaching, tnily musical and sympathetic voice, 
so evenly developed, and so freely given forth, 
was equal to every requirement of the role. 

Next in importance stood the Elijah of Mr. 
M. W. Whitnet, who, it is needless to say, 
sang and declaimed superbly. In the Tenor 
solos Mr. Wm. H. Fbssendbn made his first ap- 
pearance in Oratorio. He is distinguished for 
the sweetness of his voice, and for the exceed- 
ing delicacy, the soft and tender expression 
with which he modulates it. This served him 
well in bis opening recitative and aria: **If 
with all your hearts; »* but he soon gnw husky 
in grappling with stronger passages like: 
'*Thcn shall the righteous shine," and his ef- 
forts to reach and hold the highest tones were 
painful. At all events he was not the singer 
for that great barn of a place; nor is that any- 
thing to his discredit. 

Miss Antonia Henne was a new appearance 
here. She has a rich, smooth, even Contralto 
voice, of good power, and, in itself, of sym- 
pathetic quality; but her singing lacked 
that quality; it seemed timid, cold, con- 
strained, with something of the school girl 
manner. Yet she has evidently been taught to 
sing well ; she improved as she went on, and 
** O rest in the Lord *' was made quite accepta- 
ble. — Some of the minor Soprano melodies 
were sung in good voice and style by Miss S.C. 
Fisher. The assistants in tbe concerted music^ 
(quartets and double qrartets) were Miss Jbk- 
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NiE M. Notes, contralto, Mr. N. O. Whitcomb, 
tenor, Mr. G. C. Wiswell and Mr. D. M. Bab- 
cock, basses. The phenomenally powerful, but 
rugged deep bass of the latter was often false 
in intonation, which did not improve the 
qnartet. 

—Tomorrow eTenlnc, in the Masic Hall, the old Socie- 
ty, with Mme. Pappexheik, Mr. ChariksR. Adakh, 
IIIssHrnxb. etc.. will fdve RoMlni's Stabat Mater end 
Mendelssohn's " Hear my Prayer." 



CuAifBER Concerts. These already have been 
nnmerous and varions. Two of the most important 
came at the same hour (Saturday evenino:, Oct. 18). 
One was by invitation, jriv^n by Mr. Eichber|^*8 
Bo<>ton CoHBervntory, at Mechanics' Hall. Its pur- 
pose was to introduce to a highly musical company,in 
the capacity of pianist and singer respectively, two 
recent valuable accessions to the Conservatory's 
corps of teachers, and with this programme: — 

Sonata ApiiastionatA Beethoven 

Mr. 8. Llebling. 

Song;—" Erlkoenfe " Schnbert 

Mr. Carl Pflneeer. 
n. 'Nocturne, ) 

h Pnional^e, S Chopin 

r. VpIjic. 3 

rolt nalse Rnbiniitein 

Sonics. a, ** I will nof (rrieve ** Srhnmann 

ft. "Am Meere** Schubert 

Sonata, Op. 7 Grief; 

Alleirro—Adafrlo— Scherzo— Finale. 
Songs. CT. "OuteNaoht" R.|Frans 

ft. "Now the shades are falling'*.. " 

n, Mentietto Schnbert 

ft. Fairj' Dance Liobllnfr 

e. Caacado Bendel 

d, Rbapsodle, Ko. 4 Liszt 

We conld only hear the first three nnm bers of this 
oir^e, and reach Union Hall in season for the laat 
half of the other. We were somewhat disappointed 
in Mr. Lieblino's interpretation of the Stmata Ap- 
pn§tiofiata in the respects of deep and delicate poetic 
feeling, real reproduction of its spirit, fine gradation 
of light and shade, etc. It was a dashing, brilliant, 
facile, free and strong performance, but as -interpre- 
tation rather crude. Mr. Liebling is very yonng, 
and for his acre his execution is something very re- 
markable. He seems to be perfectly master of the 
key-board ; his touch is elastic and decided ; all bis 
passacres, his scales and trills and chords, are exact 
and clear; and he knows how to bring out the full 
tone of the inf> ment. But there was too inflexi- 
ble a unirormtny of strength and loudness, so that 
instead of the living, breathing, wurm and subtle 
Beethoven, we had a hard, cold, uninspiring copy. 
Yet there was a straightforward honesty in all his 
renderings which one can but respect and like ; he 
condescends to no clap-trap, no false artifices of ef 
feet. So, with this temper, and with youth upon his 
side ; with so much already gained, with a secure 
foundation laid in techniqrte, and with the deepening 
iife experience of heart and brain, seldom anticipat- 
ed except in cases of transcendent genius, his inter- 
pretative faculty may yel come to equal the execu- 
tive. In the three Chopin pieces we found his ren- 
dering more satif<fattory; but why, except for the 
mere ambition of mastering gratuitous difficulties, 
should anybody play that VaUe, so exquisite in 
grace, so complete and perfect in the original, with 
all the thickened harmony, the swift runs in thirds, 
etc., with which Tausig has freakishly and wilfully 
invested it ? Surely i ounds better just as Chopin 
felt and made it. 

Mr. Carl Pluegbr has a tenor voice of rare vol- 
ume, power, and sweet, rich, noble tim/jre, and he 
knowL how to use it. Yet we cannot say, after 
hearing, that he is just the interpreter we would 
have chosen for the ** Erl-King." There was such 
overdoing of dramatic individualir«*''in and con- 
trast; and, to that end, so much Veadiness of 
time and movement, so much holding back and 
springing forward ; in short musical declamation so 
tuck precedence of all even flow of melody, that we 



could not find ourselves entirely at eane and at home 
in it. That might do for the " unendliche " melody 
of Wagner, but not so well for Schubert. It is but 
just to say, however, — to offset any possible injus- 
tice in our hasty criticism, — that both singer and 
pianist were very heartily applauded by what 
seemed a cultivated audience. 

— Hastening thence to Union Hall, we found the 
MKNDELSsonN Qdintbttc Club, — its first appearance 
as re-organized, — in the middle of the following fine 
programme, with an eager crowd of listeners. 

1. Quartet in E flat. Op. 12 Mendelssohn 

2. Slumber Sonfr Robert Franz 

Mira Ella C. Lewis. 

3. Sonata Duo for Violin and Piano, in F. Op. 24, 

Beethoven 
Mesars. Dannrcuther and Snmner. 

4. Serenade in D. Op. 9. (For String Orchestra,) 

Fuchs 

1. Andante. 

2. Tempo (11 mennetto. 
8. Aiicirro Scherzando. 

4. Adairio con molto expressicne. 
(First time in Boston.) 

5. Son^. *' The Sands o' Dee.'* F.Clay 

Accompaniment arranged by T. Ryan. 

Mian Ella C. I^wis. 

C. Ninth Quartet, in C. Op. 09 Beethoven 

The f^enial, delif^htful old Sonata Duo in F, — 
what we heard of it — was finely plaj-ed. Mr. Gus- 
TAV Dannrkuthrr, the new second vi<ilinint of the 
Club, appeared to excellent advantasre, having a 
rich, full, sympathetic tone, a sound technique, and 
a tasteful, artist-like, intelli<rent conception. The 
Serenade by Fuchs, the novel feature of the pro- 
gramme, was full of life and charm, with a certain 
fresh vein of originality in the first three short and 
unpretending movements, especially the Scherzando. 
But the fourth (Adnffio), with its vagueness and its 
over-muchness of expression, or of striving for ex- 
preseion, without exactly seeming decided what to 
express, was too much in the Truttan and Isolde 
vein, and ended the whole Suite very unsatisfacto- 
rily. But it was admirably played, and proved 
that the Club, i.e., its string department, is now 
composed of -finer material on the whole than ever 
before. Mr. Jacobsorn, for several years the ac 
complished " Vorgeiger " of the Thomas orchestra, 
makes an admirable leader, the firm, exacting, crit- 
ical master of them all, as well as of his own instru- 
ment, on which he is so eminent. Mr. Dannrcuther 
forms a very vital member in the polj'phonic har- 
mony; Mr. HcMNio has not his superior in this 
country, we presume, as violoncclliHt ; and these, 
with the experienced Rtax (the one remaining orig- 
inal member of the Club) and the two bi others 
Heinol (violas and double bass), were fully compe- 
tent to the effective rendering of such a composi- 
tion. Still more apparent was the improved tnnrnU 
and temper of the Club in the performance of the 
noblest feature of the programme, tiiat Rasumouk- 
ski Quartet of Beethoven. Never before has that 
extremely difiicult, elaborate and subtle composi- 
tion, " of imagination all compact," been made 
so clear and satibfactory in performance here. Pas- 
sages that always seemed obscure before, now for 
the first time 3Melded up their secret ; the outline, 
the intention, the individual movement of the voices, 
and the harmonious result, were all distinct and 
positive. With a longer habit of playing together 
they will acquire still finer fiuish, and a still more 
expressive light and shade, Truly the old Quin- 
tette Club, in this its 28th year, is to be congratu- 
lated; and Boston too might be congratulated on 
having at lost that rare gem of musical organisa- 
tions, — a true Quartet of Strings, — were it not alas I 
that Boston cannot keep her own at home ; they 
spend the winter travelling in distant States, play- 
ing popular programmes to ears unclassical ; and 
can it be without some demoralization of their high 
toned oneness of artistic spirit that they will come 
bringing home their laurels? — Miss Lewis has a 
full, clear, sympathetic voice, and many of the best 



qualifications for s:ood ballad singing, and she sang 
" Mary, call the cattle home " with unaffected 
pathos. Mr. Clay's settinj; of the words is interest- 
ins:, although we thought it too elaborate. For an 
encore the lady sang a simple, truly ballad-like 
melody by Taubert, which met with a sincere re- 
sponse. 



Harvard Musicai. Association. The pnhllc liale 
of season tickets for the Ten Symphony Concerts will 
commence on Monday morning (29th) at the Music Hall. 
The pro^n'anime of the flrat concert (Nov. 8) will indndo 
the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven ; the Overture to Ru^ 
i?/a«, by Mendelssohn ; the Concert Overture in A, by 
Julius RIetz (in memory of the recently deceaaed com- 
poser); a Soprino Aria and songs by Mrs. Bdmuxd Drx- 

TER, of Cincinnati (hpr flrat appearance in thla citv); 
and .Sohnbert's " Reiter-Marsch." as orchentrsted by 
Liflzt rflrAt time In Boat/>n.) Mr«. Dexter is an Eni;1ian 
]a«ly. with a laree and noble voice, who ha^ been the pu* 

Ell of Gnrcia and of Scbira Ir. London. If eretofore she 
as suncr only forchnrlilea nnd festivals in the West, and 
with aicrnnl aucceas. .She Is now prepared to commence 
a profeRainnnl career in our Rnntern citiea. being at 
home particularly in Oratorio music. 



By some strnno^e miscalculation of space, 
several notices of concerts, operas, etc., already pro- 
pared, must lie over to our next number. 
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Therese Tietjens. 

Madame Rudersdorflf. who^e warm friendship for 
the lamented artist was ver}' manifest during the 
latler'a short stay in this city, sends Ui Inst Tiies- 
day's Adverluer^ (Oct. 2), the following pithetic trib- 
ute to her memory. 

Henceforth but a remembrance, a Joy that w^m, and it 
no more to be I Yet In every respect she was precisely 
the one who could the least bo spnred, who was arnon^ 
ns the most necessary to our art, to benevolence nnd 
love. But, alas! all that Is left un is to upeed after her 
Into the mysteries of eternity, to which she has depart- 
ed, our faithful admiration, affection acd unavailing 
reifrets. 

Therese Tietjens leaves an empty throne ! For years 
she has reivne<i the unrivalled nnd uncontested empress- 
in the realm of drama'ic art In opera. Her superb, elo- 
rlona voice, deep-toned and full-mouthed like a cathe- 
dral bell, yet sweet and searching like a nightingale's 
lonir-drawn notes, h«*r perfect enunciation, her com- 
manding, noble stature, her elegant, stitunaque move- 
men ta, her mobile, working features, her impa«sioiied 
delivery, united to the digniflcd repose of Greek art, 
moulded her lnt/> what she was, the greatest living dra- 
matic singer! Her mantle lies on the throne ahe ban va- 
cated,— we know of no neophyte as yet worthy to aajitre 
to it. On her grave we plant the laurel, whose unfading 
leaves weavod the crown that graced her brow so well 
and long. 

Her benevolence was as great as her genius ! Did The- 
rese Tietjens ever refuse to help the needy? Were ear 
and hand ever closed to those who laid their troubles 
before her? And how many of her colleagues has ahe 
not helped and established In the domain of art! Jeal- 
ousy was to her but a word. Its meanmg was foreign to 
her noble soul. She admired and praised her sister ar- 
tistes honestly, enthnsiastlcally, and more than once 
have I mypelf heard her express her delight at the suc- 
cess of a new singer and urge her Impresario to pro- 
mote the new talent. She walked in the dlgtdty of h«r 
own worth, ever ready generously to acknowle<lge that 
of others. Intrigues and caprices were totally unknown 
to her. She was simple and unpretending Nke a child. 
She did her duty to her art to her very utmost; nny. In- 
deed, often l>eyond. Trickery she abhorred; there was 
no tinsel on her crown, it was of pure gold, like her gen- 
erosity, which was open to all and always! There Mill 

lie hundreds in whose lives and wants her departure will 
cauae a desolate vnd distressing void. What can they 
do but plant on the mound which hides the raiment of a 
noble f^onl the beneficent lavender as a token of grateful 
memory I 

But her family! From them everything is taken, for 
indeed, really and truly. Therese Tietjens wns the uioat 
loving and beloved of women in her home! To her fam- 
ily she was all in all ; their founder, supporter, couuaej- 
lor, friend, director! The sustaining pillar that held 
them together in unbounded love and devotion. She 
never married, refusing many brilliant offers, because her 
fnmily. al»ove all her mother and her sister .\uinisia 
Krul*schlidren, and agflin theirs, hail gi'own into her 
heart of hearts and reltrned there, paramount Nover- 
elgns of all her undivided, nn varying affections. To 
love, live and work for them was Therese Tietjens** 
home life. Her art and her family blended into one fo-> 
cU'i, in which she dwelt contented, happy, never h>oking 
beyond, never wishing for aught else, but giving herself 
all and entirely up to theml They will plant roses of 
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love on the sod that covers a irreat betrt, bat In their 
own hearts will remain the rose's thorn of nndying re- 
gret! 

It is not often that so inan> noble qualities are nnlted 
in one woman, and, I am bonnd to add, in a lyric artiste 
particnlsrly. When it is so. then her departure from 
oar midst ought to call for more than a pasMng remarlc. 
That is why I would say these wonis and specially direct 
them to the many yonng girls who aspire to honor and 
rank In art. I would like them to look upon Therbsb 
TiBTJBits as a model to copy In every way ; as a memory 
to reverence, cherish and imitate, so that her lovely life 
may leave a lasting monument in the lives of aspirants 
to do as she did, in the realms of highest lyric art, benev- 
olence and love! 

This is the fervent wish, for the good of art and ar- 
tistes, of 

Her sorrowing sister artiste and friend, 

Ekminia Bcdkbsdobff. 
—ZaJtetide, Od. 4, ISH. 
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For Dwight's Journal of Music. 

A Few Words abont Teclmiet. 

Considering the multitudes all over our land who are 
earnestly endeavoring to master thn pianolbrte, it would 
seem that a few fundamental principles of technics 
ought to lie the property of everybody; that the things 
which are absolutely essential and without which no one 
ever did or ever can become a good player, ought to be 
ooramonly known aad taught; yet there is no doubt of 
the fact, as any ono must admit who is competent to 
judge, that the numlierof conscientious, painstaking 
teachers who, having been taught, are able in turn to 
teach others the different kinds of touch, with that 
faultlessness which is essential to subsequent success, 
is small Indeed; almost infinitesimally small as com- 
pared to the whole number of those who profess to teach, 
or to *' give a few lessons.** 

In some of the best piano methods the pupil is told 
with sufficient clearness, often with the aid of cuts, how 
the hand is to be placed, and an attempt is made to de- 
•cribe the action of the Angers in executing the legato 
touch, but of course It is just here if anywhere that the 
directions fail. Pupils sometimes come to me, who in 
spite of these directions and the best instmction they 
have been able to obtain, have acquired a finger touch 
which is best characterised by the term tpHnff haU. It is 
the result of failing to connect the act of raising the fin- 
ger with the act of striking proper. The fault may be 
corrected by practicing the slow trill with four counts to 
each note and taking care to connect the upward and 
downward motions, so that they shall seem to be con- 
tinuous. If any piano books contain no hint of the dan- 
ger of raising the finger too soon, and forget 
to state that the finger should lie passive, just touching 
the key until the time actually arrives or is arrlring for 
the blow to be struck. Spring halt of the wrist Is very 
common indeed. Pupils who have not been carefully 
taught, never lift the hand from the keys before, butq/- 
ier striking, or rather after pushing down the keys with 
the arm. Rule : Let the hand rise aad fall by one seem- 
ingly continuous movement, without moving the finger- 
joints, or stirring the arm. The foregoing rule, if ob- 
served, will prevent another common fault, a kind of 
grimace or writhing of the hand oecasloned by lifting 
the fingers simultaneously with the upward motion of 
the entire hand. 

The ttaccato executed by beginners, and those who 
have not been carefully taught, is usually a third variety 
ofepring haUy more difficult to correct than either of the 
kinds before described. It is to be hoped that before 
very long some convention of musical pedagogues will 
be moved to take in hand this whole subject, including 
staccato, demi-staccato, and slurred staccato, as sever- 
ally applied to slow, medium and rapid passages of sin- 
gle notes and chords, and lay down a few cardinal prin- 
ciples for the guidance of all who are required to teach 
this branch of technics. 

^Ripon CoUege, Sept, 20, 1877. 
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TnoHAS A2n> his OaciissTKAS. — Precisely what 
Mr. Iheodore Thomas has been about these two 
years, and particularly this fall, must be something 
of a puzzle to the mere reader of papers. Ever since 
he came back to New York from Philadelphia, in a 
fiinw of indignation and amid the sympatiiies of the 
entire musical public, he has had no definite plan 
or abode. In Cliiciigo he hss proclaimed his ecstat' 
ic pleasure with the musical public of that city, 
which he averred supported him so much better than 
eastern cities, at the same time that he was telling 
Mrs. Riv6-Kin^ that her pia no-play inj^ was the sal- 
vation of his seasiin there. He has sneered at the 
country, which always gives him immense andlen- 



co9, and depreciated Boston, in spite of its warmest 
adulation. Now he is in New York, which is the 
onlv place for a great orchestra in this count jy, 
and conductor, not only of the Thomas orchestra, 
but of the old Philharmonic society, which, to secure 
his leadership, discarded a very {rood conductor. Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch. It was announced with the 
customary flourish that Mr. Thomas would proceed 
to pet. up such a winter pro;?rnmme of ninsic as New 
York had nev«»r heard: that his own orchestra 
would bo remodelled and the best members of the 
Philharmonic 8ub«titut<'d for its poor material, 
a-hile the best of his orchestra would be incorporat- 
ed into the Philharmonic in lien of it** incapnbles. 
This looked on the f«ice of it .like makins: one or- 
chestra out of two, but we have been constantly as- 
sured that the concerts of the two bodies wonlil he 
absolutely distinct, not coverincr the same ground, 
and 3^et both first-class. Precluded from supposing 
that the Thomas orchestra would play only Beet ho- 
ven, Warner, Mozart and Mendelsohn, and the 
Philharmonic only Gottschalk. Otfenbach, Strau.^a 
and Leybach, any person considering all these state- 
ments might be Vxm4ed for feeling puzzled. But 
the matter is after ail simple enousrh. Mr. Thomaw's 
service to the cause of music in America can hardly 
be overrated, nor his great genius as a conducUir ; 
but it Is no secret that he is disliked by every mu- 
sician who has served under his autocratic t>aton, 
and that his orchestra has been made over repeat- 
edly since he first onranized it, so that probably not 
one of its present members has been with him for 
the past five years, say. That an orchestral leader 
should and must be an autocrat is plain, but a dif- 
ferent man might be that, and yet remain popular. 
Now the most of Mr. Thomas's leadins: performers 
of last year have left him, and he has made up one 
orchestra from the ruins of two. Mr. Jacobsohn, 
the first violin, and Mr. L(M-kwo4»d, the harpist, are 
hardly " discarded * because of lack of ability. The 
new orchestra may be a very good one, but the fa- 
ble of its dual existence, as the original Thomas and 
the old PbilharrooDic, i^ too attenuated. — Spring- 
field JUpublioan, 
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Lkipzio. The celebrated 77u>maMehttU is about 
to be moved trom ita old bite to a new one, in the 
modern part of the town. This school, assuredly 
the most ancient In existence, was connected, down 
to the Reformation with the Augustine- Monastery, 
founded in 1222. We do not know the names of all 
its " Cantors," or choir-directors. We possess a 
continuous list of them only from 1631. Among 
the number we may mention Sethus Calvisins, 1694- 
1616; Johann Schelle, 1677-1701 ; Johann Kuhnan, 
1701-1722, who settled the musical service of the 
Church as it exists at the present day ; Johann Se- 
bastian Bach, his illustrious successor, 1 72^^-1760; 
Johann Friedrich Doles, 1789-1800; and Moritz 
Hanptmann, 1842-1867. The present Cantor is 
Ernst Friedrich Richter, who succeeded Haupt- 
mann. The Cantor's duties are, and always have 
been, to drill the " Thomaner** or " Thomasians," in 
the sacred music, which, with the accompaniment 
of the Town Band, they have to sing alterLately on 
Sundays at St. Thomas's and St. Nicholas's, the two 
principal churches in Leipzig. Their choir con- 
sists of sixty members, divided into four groups, di- 
rected by tlie same number of Prafeeti, Two of the 
groups sing at St. Peter's and at the New Church ; 
the first, which is also the best and the roost numer- 
ous, is reserved for the two principal churches, and 
Is under the immediate direction of the Cantor him- 
self. The four groufM combine to execute motets 
every Saturday afternoon in St. Thomas's, conform- 
ably to an extremely ancient custom. The choir of 
Thomasians frequently take part in the Gewand- 
haus Concerts. 



Havbuko. The event of importance In the musi- 
cal circle here is to be the second centenary jubilee 
of the Town Theatre. On the 2d January, 1879, it 
will be two hundred 3* ears since the first opera in 
Germany was perf«»rmed. The theatre was begun 
in. 1676 and finished in 1677. First adopted for 
plays and dramas, it was afterwards devoted to op- 
era. The first opera given wa>t " Adanr. and Eve." 
libretU) by Richer, music by Franz Shell. This 
was followed by *' The Devil is Looee,** which some 
believe to have been its precursor : to one of the 
two, at any rate, the distinction of being the first 
German opera ever played at this theatre is due. 
The. coming festival on the 2d of January will be 
one of peculivr attrnclion, and, if the sco^e exists, to 
compare the past with the present, " The Devil is 
Loose" with *' Der Ring des Nibelungen." 



Veoal, with Plane AooenpaiiimeBt. 

Russian Loye Song. D minor. 3. b to ft. 

Tzykchfu 40 
<'0! my lovlnc: mother, whom I have held 

so dear** 
Shows the way they make love in Russia. Mi" 
nor. hnt quaintly musical. 

Aye Maria. E6. 4. E to k, Cwrto. 85 

•'Behold how he loved him." 
The T^tln words are a hvnin to the VIririn. The 
Knirllsh words liowever.tell the story of Mary and 
Lazarus. Graceful melo<lv. 

Unrest. Soiisr for Contralto or Baritone. A. 
8. c to D. VeazU 80 

"Let my sonl cry not. 
Unrest! Unrest r 
An Unrestftil kind of music fitting the sad 
wonts. 

Our Mother's Way. Son^^ and Cho. O. 8. 
b to D. Barker. 85 

**Oft within onr little cott:«fee 
At the closlna cf the day." 
Fery beautiful wonln to sweet miislc. 

Broadway Promenade. S'g and Dance. B*. 
8. d to F. Praif, 80 

Very brifEht mnsic, and words better than the 
usual **mlniitret** standard. 

Lea Petits Oiseaux. (Little Birds.) Eft. 4. 
E to 1;. Tarau, 85 

'•Here all W tranquil, sweet repose" 
•*MI le mechhant, nl Tulselear." 

On the Wines of Aurora. Solo and Quartet 
B6. 8. F to F. SchelUng. 80 

"The momlns Is breakinc 
The nifrht shndows flee.'*^ 
A vnod. wholesome sonfi;, with the breath of the 
momlnji; in it-. 

Here 'ncath the Moon's soft Ray. (LHieyie 
attendue.) F. 4. dtoF. £«eantonl. 40 

'-S0118 ces rayons d*arisent** 
'•Here, neath the moon*ssoft rav." 
A French-Enjriish sonf^. but In (rood ttallan style. 

Through the Beautiful Gates of Pearl. S'g and 

Cho. A 6. 8. E to E. ireaeendor/. 80 

"They will welcome your little iflrl 
To dwell In the heavenlv fold.** 
One more of the Beautiful Gate aongs. Always 
welcome. 

lastrimeiitalt 

Acme March. C. 8. Vane, 80 

A march by name, but a quickstep by motion, 
and a f^ood one, 

Yazoo Polka. C. 8. WUUamB, 80 

Should be a favorite in Tasoo city (from which 
It Is named) and will please every where. 

Deuxieme Tarentelle. C. 5. Shenoood. 75 

Lightness and rafildity constitute the grace of 
a tarentelle, and both ara found here. 

Merry Days of Youth. Melodious Pieces. 

(7. J. Low, each 80 
No. 1. Morning in the Woods. (Morgens in 

Walde.) C. 8. 
No. 2. The Wateir Lily. (StilleWasserroee.) 

A. 8. 
No. 3. Return to Fatherland. (Heimkehr.) 
O. 8. 

No. 4. Favorite Flower. (Blumlein trout) 

D. 3. 
No. 6. Tlie Rosy Dawn. 
No. 0. In the Oak Woo4/k (Im Eichenwal- 

dchen.) Bd. 8. 

Gay Tone Pictui-ea. Melodious Pieces, by 

J, Low. Each, 80 
No. 1. Switzer's Dream of Home. 

(Schweitzers Heimwch.) Eh, 8. 
No. 2. Chatterbox. (Eleine Schwazerin.) 

A. 8. 
No. 8. In the Shady Wood. (Im Erlen* 

waldchen.) F. 8. 
No. 4. Fleeting Thoughts. (Fluchtige 

Gedanke.) A minor. 8. 
No. 5. Rose of the Alps. (Alpenroschen.) 

E6. 8. 

No. 0. Among the Flowers. (In Bluthen- 

dnft) A6. 3. 

The above two seta, (12 pieces) are alike in the 
rich and mpsning-full character of the mnaic, 
and are good thinfcs to have and to play. They 
are rather dilUcult for the Sd decree. 



ABBaBviATioxa.— Defrrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C* 
B6, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note Iron the staff, small Roman letters if below 
or above the staff. Thus: '* C. 5. c to K,** means " Key 
of C, Fifth dein'ee, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, B on the 4th spaoe." 
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Vor Dwiffbt*! Joarnal of ICtute. 

A Critieal Contiibntion to Beetlioyen 

Literatnrs. 

RmcI before the Schiller-Union in Trieste, hj Ajlkx- 

AVORK W. THATFB. 

OliTer Goldsmith once said to Dr. Johhson, 
allading to his grand and stately style: "If 
yoa were to make little fishes talk, they would 
Ulk like whales.** 

The authors of so-called historical romances 
do, for the most part, just the opposite. Their 
whales talk like minnows; their lions **roar 
yqu as gently as any sucking dove — roar you 
an tVere any nightingale.*' When Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Goethe, Schiller— whether in 
drama or epic— make great historic characters 
speak, the reader is satisfied. For these men 
were themselves great— capable of the grand- 
est thoughts. 

For the like reason, Walter Scott, and some 
few others, might venture to take great men of 
the past as the heroes ^f romances. But such 
writera are exceptions; in general, Emperore 
and Kings, Statesmen, Warriore, Scholara and 
Artists, are so magnificently de$cnbed^ that we 
expect wonden. They begin to Ulk. What 
a col lapse I Inflated and pompous the lan- 
guage — mean and trivial the thoughts— pigmies 
on stilts. 

To a good historical romance three requisites 
are indispensable. 

1. Hie character of the hero must nowhere 
come in conflict, neither in word nor act, with 
historic truth. This is so dangerous a reef, 
that most productions of this class suffer shame- 
ful wreck upon it. 

2. The historic Terisimilitude must not be 
Tiolatcd. I mean by this, that the imaginary 
acts and deeds of the hero must nowhere con- 
flict with the bistoiic, but be ever in harmony 
with them. 

8. The 'Ucenery and stage effects,** so to 
speak, must correspond to the tnith. In other 
words, a strict regard must be paid to eras, 
countries, peoples, to religion, culture, man- 
ners, etc., or the work will be a failure. 

From these premises it follows, that one 
who has not the power of producing ^at 
thoughts, and who has not made profound and 
comprehensive previous studies, should by no 
means select celebrated historic characters as 
heroes of romance. 

Our age is fruitful of authora of great capac- 
ities and genius; still more fruitful of authora 
of another sort 4 nanMly, of such as can hardly 
wait until a great man — a Humboldt, for in- 
stance — is cold in his grave, before making him 
the theme of a romance in numberless parts, 
and advertising it in the most offensive manner 
in every nook and corner of the land. In my 
opinion it is high time that a sharp and piti- 
less criticism, utterly regardless of names and 
peraons, should come forward and make ener- 
getic war against this nuisance ; and, now that 
it is allowed me to appear before this honored 



audience with a simple, unpretending essay, I 
have chosen a subject, which enables me to 
take a slight part in this literary campaign. 

I take the liberty of calling your attention 
to a single class of popular writings; namely, 
that of biographical novelettes; but, of this 
class, only to those which relate to Ludwig van 
Beethoven. 

In these, as well as in greater werks, an au- 
thor must bear in mind, at all events, the fir^ t 
two of the principles above enunciated, if he 
would avoid making himself absurd and ridic- 
ulous. 

The originator of the Beethoven Novelette 
Literature was, I think, I. P. Lyser. In the 
firat volumes of Schumann's **Neue Zeitschrift 
fUr Musik** appeared a series of fantastic tules, 
by him, of musical celebrities from Martin 
Luther down to Beethoven and Johann 
Schenck. The story told of Schenck, then re- 
cently deceased, was absurd even for that day ; 
and Ignatz von Seyfried sent Schumann a bit- 
ing criticism upon it, which one even now can 
read with pleasure. 

If all writings of this class were as dead and 
forgotten as those of Lyser, I certainly should 
never have taken them as the subject of an es- 
say. I have, however, to my sorrow, been 
made to know, that many of them are accept- 
ed by a large class of readere as being either 
true, or essentially so. Those, who have had 
occasion to make themselves familiar with 
Beithoven's history, are well able to distinguitih 
the true from the false ; but the number of such 
readere is comparatively smalt. Some of these 
stories have, in former years, led me astray, 
and cost me long and laborious research to get 
at the truth. Let that which is forgotten rest 
in peace; and that only, which is still read, 
form our topic. In regard to the Novelettes 
still current, there are two questions to be 
asked: 

1. Is Beethoven truthfully characterized in 
them ? 

2. Do they violate historic verisimilitude 
or not f 

This firat point may be dismissed in few 
words. We all know that the works of the 
really great mastera in any of the arts— of the 
men of true creative talent — are in a manner a 
reflex of their ofin charactere: — Handel and 
Michael Angelo, Mozart and Raphael, the re- 
fined, spiritual, highly cultivated Mendelssohn, 
Jupiter-tonans Beethoven. Now the larger 
number of these novelettes are love-stories. 
We find in them this Jupiter, this rugged, 
downright, vigorous, manly and thoughtful 
creator of the grandest, profoundest, sublimest 
productions in the sphere of instrumental mu- 
sic — we find this man always portrayed as an 
effeminate, sentimental, whining, enamored 
mannikin ; as a sorrowful Werther, of that sort 
whose woes draw fioods of teara from soft- 
headed chambermaids. What can be falser or 
more absurd ? As Beethoven was no every-day, 



humdrum character, he was sometimes called 
*' cracked;^* but a fool of that quality he cer- 
tainly was not. We have then only to consid- 
er in how far some of these stories correspond 
to historic truth. 

In one of them we read, how Beethoven, then 
a youth of 18 years, during a walk at night — 
for the story relates that he walked only at 
night, being ashamed of his poverty-stricken 
clothes— not far from the Ooblentz gate of Bonn, 
heard some one in a small house playing his 
Symphony in F. He entered and found a blind 
girl playing. Touched to the heart, he seated 
himself at the pianoforte and began to extem- 
porize. ** And now it seemed to him '*— so we 
read — **as if the moonbeams that fell through 
the window upon the instrument became inter- 
woven with the tones.** Suddenly he sprang 
up, hurried home and, by the feeble light of a 
tallow candle, wrote out that sudden inspira- 
tion — it was the ** Moonlight Sonata! ** 

That this story, 80 yeare ago, might make the 
round of the periodical press, in half a dozen 
languages, is conceivable ; but that it (not very 
long ago either) could be again printed in Vi- 
enna, is hardly creditable; f«>r, that the eight- 
een-year-old Court organist of Bonn could hear 
his Symphony in F played there by a blind 
girl, 25 yeara before it was composed, is put- 
ting it a little too strong! Now, just to show 
what absurdities a person can write, who will 
not take the trouble firat to look through books 
everywhere known and accessible, I will exam- 
ine one of these stories a little more at length, 
—one which the author sa3's rests upon "verbal 
communication.** 

At the time of the firat French occupation of 
Vienna, that is in November, 1805, Beethoven 
was in the lowest depths of poverty, helpless- 
ness and hopelessness. One possible resource 
alone remained, and that was a journey to Si- 
lesia—to his friend Prince Carl Lichnowsky. In 
spite of his poverty — how^ we are not informed 
— he had been able to get the necessary funds 
for the journey. But he could not depart from 
the capital without firat exchanging vows of 
love and faith with his Julietta. This was, how- 
ever, owing to family and other reasons, not so 
easy, and. somehow, a meeting in a thicket in 
the Prater was agreed upon. Beethoven ap- 
peared, but waited so long in vain at the 
trysting-place, that he began to fear that his 
Julia was untrue. At last she appeara, and a 
long conversation in well known romance style 
ensues. Then they part as the heroes and her- 
oines of novels always part. Beethoven, the 
happy, departs, arrives in the best of spirits at 
Lichnow8ky*s, there writes the Moonlight So- 
nata as a souvenir and monument of this happy 
evening in the Prater, and then goes to work 
on the Heroic Symphony. This is an outline 
of the story. Now 

I. When it was written, a long list of works 
was accessible to everybody, which would have 
taught the writer, that the Sonata had been 
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published several years before November 1805, 
and that the Symphony was not only long since 
finished, but had been publfciy performed. In- 
deed, he had but to look into Schindler's book. 
II. The idea, to have Beethoven quietly 
make a journey to Silesia, f vom a city occupied 
and surrounded by some hundreds of thousands 
of hostile soldiers, is too comical to require a 
word of comment. Had the author cast his 
eye upon the pages of Hormayr's History of 
Vienna, he would have seen— what in fact was 
a matter of course — that the city gate?, espec- 
ially on the Prater side, were regularly shut at 
evening, and that the Prater itself was alive 
with Napoleon's soldiers. But when a man is 
caught in a hostile camp at night, as a rule he 
receives the not very complimentary title 
«Spy," followed by a single lesson in rope- 
dancing. You see the absurdity of represent- 
ing a man at that time, as a nightly promena- 
der in the Prater^and as to a young lady—! 

III. In no historic notice of the Opera FHd&- 
lio^ not even in Schindlefs book, is the circum- 
stance omitted that, just at the time of this 
French occupation of Vienna, Beethoven was 
busy with the rehearsals and first production of 
this work. How does this fact correspond 

with his alleged poverty and helplessness ? and 
with his journey to Silesia I 

IV. That the you ng lady in November, 1805, 
had already long 1 een in Naples, is perhaps a 
fact that our writer could not easily have 
known ; but that she had married Count Gal- 
lenberg two years before, that he might have 
seen in any Grfifliches Taschenbuch. In what 
a cloud of ridiculous absurdities is a spark of 
fact here enveloped! And all this is so touch- 
ingly related, that it cost me also a teardrop or 
two— tears of laughter. 

Ad tocem Fidelio, The following is a table 
of contents of a novelette, of which Fidelio is 
the subject : 

Beethoven in abject poverty. 

Fidelio, long since finished, lies in his desk. 

He will not grant its performance for want 
of an adequate actress and singer. 

At last the riffht one appears ; young, beauti- 
ful, blooming, intellectual, and endowed with 
a mighty and sympathetic voice. 

He makes her acquaintance. 

Heart-stirring conversations. 

She undertakes the part. 

Magnificent performance. 

Immense sensation. 

Fidelio triumphant. 

Divine Leonore; 

Beethoven in Heaven : — 

and all described in the most beautiful style— 
of the regular cheap novel pattern. 

If this pretended to be the history of the 
first performances of the opera in 1805, with 
Anna Milder as the Fidelio, even then it would 
be absurd enough, since Beethoven wrote that 
part expressly for her; but, — not the Milder in 
1805— Sophie Schrdder, 1822, is the heroine of 
the story — at a time when Beethoven was al- 
most utterly deaf, and his opera had been per- 
formed in Vienna alone more than sixty times, 
and had made the round of the principal thea- 
tres of Germany and Austria. Can absurdity 
be pushed farther f 

Later this story took quite another form ; one 
which Wolzogen has accepted in his biography 
of Madame Schroeder-Devrient. I cite a sin- 
gle passage, and make a single remark upon it. 

** So he (Beethoven) on the evening of the 
performance [the first of the Schroeder] sat in 
the orchestra immediately behind the Director, 
and so -enveloped in his cloak, that only his 
slowing eyes shone out of it. Wilhelmine was 
frightened by these eyes ; an indescribable anx- 
iety oppressed her," etc. 



My remark ifr this: Just on this evening, 
Beethoven waff not in the theatre; lie was there 
at the second performance, and sat in a 1k>x of 
tfie first row, as the newspapers of the dky in- 
form us. 

Another of these stories brin^ ns to the bat- 
tle symphony — '*Wellinjrton's Victory at Vit- 
toria." It was first told me, as fact, by the 
innkeeper, Haidinger, (locally celebrated for 
his extensive collection of pubJications relating' 
to Vienna): it ^as afterwards confirmed by 
Professor X.. who cave me Professor Hoefel of 
Salzburg as his authority ; and a few years later 
it appeared in print, unaltered as to the main 
circumstances. 

This story makes Beethoven, for the purpose 
of obtaining hints for his battle symphony, to 
go out, as a spectator, to a grand sham fight, 
not far from Wiener Neustadt. In course of 
the day he lost himself, and, when evening- 
came, was in a place utterly srtange to him, 
namely, by the gates of W. Neustadt — where 
he was arrested as a vagabond. His declara- 
tions that he was Beethoven found no hearing, 
they were only laughed at, and he must go for 
the night, suffering torments from hunger and 
thirst, into a dark cell of the police quarters. 
Next day, as he persisted in asserting that he 
was Beethoven, Hdfel, who had engraved his 
likeness, was called, and at once identified 
him; whereupon he was discharged, etc., etc. 

This in all essential points seems to be relat- 
ed on sufficient authority, and yet it does not 
correspond to the facts in the history of the 
battle symphony, which, as they have never 
yet been correctly published, I will here intro- 
duce, in a very condensed form. 

Johann Nepomuk Maelzl. a fine musician, son 
of an organ builder of Ratisbon, came to Vien- 
na as a teacher of music. He was a mechani- 
cal genius by nature, and in his father's work- 
shops had acquired the skill necessary to work 
out his inventions. His mechanical trumpeter 
and his panharmonicon were famous. He con- 
structed ear trumpets for Beethoven, which the 
composer used for years. A great and friend- 
ly intimacy grew up between the two men, and 
towards the end of 1812, they agreed to go to 
London together the next Spring, and there 
give concerts in company; Mfilzl producing 
his automatic musical instruments, and Beet- 
hoven his new symphonies. But Beethoven 
was prevented from leaving Vienna when the 
time came, and Mfilzl was glad to remain anoth- 
er year in order to construct his famous ** Con- 
flagration of Moscow ** and to add new compo- 
sitions to the list played by his panharmonicon. 
In this list was one piece each by Handel, 
Haydn and Cherubini. In any case, the addi- 
tion of Beethoven's name would have been of 
great value ; but doubly so if his contribution 
should be not only new, but easy of compre- 
hension and upon some subject popular in Eng- 
land. There had hardly, for forty years, been 
a great battle fought which was not endlessly 
repeated in music, from the orchestra down to 
the pianoforte. I have even read, in the adver- 
tisements of those days, one announcing a 
g^nd battle-piece arranged for — two flutes. 

In July, 1818, the news of Wellington's vic- 
tory at Vittoria reached Vienna. What a mag- 
nificent subject for a programme music! and 
what an effect might be produced by it on the 
panharmonicon! So thought Mfilzl, who was 
well acquainted with London and the English 
public. His workshop was then on the Gla- 
cis, not far from the Carl Church, in Stein's 
pianoforte factory. Stein's recently deceased 
son, Carl, confirmed to me in full the follow- 
ing reminiscences upon the origin of the Battle 
Symphonie, recorded by Moscheles: **I wit- 
nessed,'* says Moscheles, ^*the origin and pro- 
gress of this work, and remember that not only 
did Mfilzl decidedly induce Beethoven to write 
it, but even laid before him the whole design 
of it ; he himself wrote all the drum-marches and 
the trumpet-flourishes of the French and Eng- 
lish armies; gave the composer some hints, bow 
he should herald the English army by the tune 



of *^^RnrrBritafn{ar;'^how he shonT^ intmduce 
'^Malbrook 'Hn a dismal strain ; how he should 
dejaict the horrors of the battfe. and arrange 
**God save the King "^ wfth effects represent- 
ing the^ hurrnrhs of a multitude . Kven the un- 
happy idea of converting the melody of ^*God 
save the Eing*^ into a subject of a fugue in 
quick movement, emanates fW>m MSIzl. All 
this I saw in sketches and score,, brought by 
Beethoven to MSlzPs work-shop, then the only 
sni table place of reception he was provided* 
with,*' Sa, Moscheles and Stein ^ 

In this manner the score for the panharmon- 
icon was completed and Malzl began to set it 
upon a cylinaer lor the instrument. Mean- 
time the year 1813 drew to its dose, and tlio 
journey to London must now, orsoon be ander- 
taken; but there waa a great draotiUy to be 
overcome; neither Mfilzl nor Beethoven had 
the necessary funds. The Austrian finance 
patent of 1811, and the failure of the attempt 
to produce his new (the 7tR and the 8th) sym- 
phonies in the Spring,, had brv>ught Beethoven^s* 
finances into a critical position, while Mfilzl 
had used up Us small capital on Bis panhar- 
monicon and his '^Conffagratfon of Moscow.'** 
But he, Mfilzl, did not loee courage^ he felt 
confident, that he could effect what Beethoven < 
in the Spring could not, namety, bring the new 
Symphonies to a public performance, and by 
means of them relieve both himself and Beet- 
ven from their peconiary embarmssment. Still, 
he thought it indispenmble to pat something 
on the programme ad eaptandum wlgu$. His 
trumpeter was of course to play; but this was 
already too well known in Vienna to be a great 
attraction, and he knew Beethoven too well, to 
think he would condescend ta compose any 
mere showpiece for the occasion. The battle- 
piece occurred to him. The time was short. 
Without waiting to finish setting it for the 
panharmonicon, he took the score to the com- 
poser and proposed to him to instrumeut it for 
full orchestra. Beethoven consented. 

That Mfilzl, after it was ready, arranged two 
concerts for a charitable purpose, the net prof- 
its of which were over 4000 gulden — that the 
Battle and the 7th Symphony had extraordina- 
ry success— that Beethoven by them suddenly 
achieved the greatest popularity, and that, in 
consequence, he was able to give several very 
profitable concerts — all this is well known ; not 
so well known is it, that Mfilzl, for the sacri- 
fice of his panharmonicon score, for all his la- 
bor and pains in arranging the first two con- 
certs, and far more than two months loss of 
time, never received a kreutzer! The sad fact 
is certain, that Beethoven, after the immense 
and unexpected success of the first two con- 
certs, abandoned the idea of the journey to 
London, cast off Mfilzl entirely, and repeated 
the performances (with some additions of his 
own to the programme, to offset the trumpet- 
er) for his own sole benefit. The excuse he 
afterwards made for this injustice was, that 
Mfilzl had advertised the Battle symphony as 
bis own property. 

The latter now scored the composltion^-or 
had it scored — ^from the parts, journeyed to 
Munich, and there had it performed; on learn- 
ing this Beethoven entered a suit against him. 
Now, no one can deny, that the score for the 
panharmonicon %Dn$ the property of Mfilzl, ev- 
en if he had not been the author of the entire 
plan of it. We know also, that he of bis own 
accord brought it back to Beethoven to be in- 
strumented for their common interest. Did 
this amount to a surrender of his property in 
it ? That was the legal question involved. It 
never reached a decision, and to this day it re- 
mains unanswered; unless the following cir- 
cumstance may be considered as determining 
it in MfilzPs favor. 

When he, Mfilzl, returned to Vienna near the 
close of 1817, to introduce his Metronome, it 
was all important to hiin to secure Beethoven*s 
good word for the instrument, and he would 

•Perhaps some readers of this wUl remember seeing 
it exhibited in Boston some 60 year* ago.— Eo. 
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not havQ refused to satisfy any fair claim of 
the composer npon him; and yet Beethoven 
dropped hissuit, and divided with MSIzl equal- 
ly all tlie costs that had been incurred. 

Beethoven recommended the Metronome in 
the warmest terms, aud the end of the song 
was, a supper in the Camel Inn, where the wine 
flowed freely, and MSlzl, Schindler and others 
sang Beethoven^ Metronome Canon, **Ta, ta, 
ta, ta.'^ The uniyen^al prejudice against MSlzl, 
rests entirely on the writings of Schindler 
and his copyists, supported by a very incorrect 
document, written by Beethoven in an angry 
mood, and published by Schindler under the 
title of ** Deposition.*' Yet whoever will take 
the trouble to look carefully into the matter, 
will soon find, that the comer-stone of Beetho- 
ven** immense successes in the years 1814, 1815 
— the resurrection of Fidelio included — was 
laid by nobody else, than Johann Nepomuk 
Mftlzll Let no one take it ill, that I thus with- 
draw the veil and show this dark spot on Beet- 
hoven^s fair fame. Justice demands it. We 
know so much of the composer's goodness and 
greatness, that this exposure cannot really in- 
jure him in our opinions. We lament, forgive, 
forget. 

Poor Mfilzl passed his last years in my native 
land, where he lived, honored and liked as a 
gentleman. Through his metronome and his 
connexion with Beethoven alone, does his name 
still live. Ought we to allow, that he — a ben- 
efactor of Beethoven— as hitherto, so in the fu- 
ture, so long as the biography of the composer 
shall be read — be painted as a base swindler, 
merely to hide a passing weakness of the great 
musician ? 

When I heard the story of the arrest, I saw 
at once that it could have no connection with 
the history of the Battle symphony ; still I was 
curious to know how much, if any, truth there 
might be in in it, and took occasion to visit 
Prof. Hofel in Salzburg; from whom I heard 
as follows: 

In the Summer of 1822 or 1828, he sat with 
several of his friends and the Commissioner of 
police, in the garden of the inn '* Zum Schleif- 
er," just outside the gates of Wiener Neustadt, 
taking supper by candle-light, when one of the 
police men came to his chief and reported : 

**Heir Commissioner, we have arrested a 
man, who gives us no rest, and yells all the 
time that he is Beethoven. But he is nothing 
but a beggar — has no hat — has on* an old coat 
— has no paper to show who he is," etc., etc. 

The Commissioner ordered the man to be de- 
tained until next day, and then they would 
find out who be was. 

The next evening the company was natural- 
ly curious to know how the matter ended, and 
the Commissioner related, that about 11 o'clock 
he was awakened and again told that the man 
in arrest gave them no peace, and demanded 
that HeiT Herzog, Musik-Director of Wiener 
Neustadt, should be called to identify him. 
This was immediately done; and as soon as 
Herzog cast eyes upon him, he exclaimed: 
**That is Beethoven!" and took him home 
with him. In the morning the Burgomaster 
called and apologized for what had happened, 
and, after Herzog had supplied his guest with 
decent clothes, aent him m the city coach back 
to Baden, where he was then staying. 

He had gone out of his lodging in the morn- 
ing, without his hat and in ao old coat, to take 
a short walk. Coming to the Canal he fol- 
lowed tlie Cowpath for a time, and, sunk in 
thought, forgot to turn back, lost his direc- 
tion, and pushed on, until he found himself in 
the evening, weary, covered with dust, and 
hungry, in a place all unknown to him— the 
Canal basin, by the Hungarian gate of Wiener 
Neustadt. Here he was seen looking into the 
windows of the houses, and, as he looked like 
a beggar, was of course arrested. 

To his assertion tliat he was Beethoven, the 
answer is said to have been: '*Tes, indeed! 
why not ? — You are nothing but a beggar — 
Beethoven does not look m? / " 

(To be Contlnaed.) 






The New Orchestra. 

(From the New York Ttlbane, Oct. 30.) 

Now that the musical season has opened, some in- 
formaUon about the new orchestra, which, under 
Theodore Thomas's direction, is to fill such an im- 
portant part in the entertainments of the Winter, 
will no doubt be acceptable. To call it the new 
orchestra is, perhaps, scarcely correct, for, while it 
contains many men who were not in the band last 
year, and while many who were with Thomas then 
are with him no longer, a large proportion of the 
performers have belonged to the orchestra in form- 
er years, and probably all of them have played at 
one time or another nnder Thomas's baton. 

The band which has been s:iving the popular con- 
certs at Steinway Hall recently is Mr. Thomas's 
travellinfi: orchestra, and at the same time the nn- 
deas of the orchestras with which he gives his own 
Symphony Concerts and the Philharmonic Concerts, 
and his concerts in Boston and one or two other 
places where he produces works of the first magni- 
tude. It numbers about fortvseven men. all of 
whom are now members of the Philharmonic Socie- 
ty of this city. They comprise nel^rly all the best 
players in that society, ana are withoat exception 
musicians of the best class; many of them are ex- 
cellent solo nrtists. and not a few are the best indi- 
vidual performers on their respective instrnments 
in the United States. The first violins, who sit at 
the front of the stage to the left of Thomas as he 
stands facing: the orchestra, are a remarkable body 
of men. Hermann Brandt, the cancer tmei»ter^ or 
principal fiist violin, the risrht hand one of the two 
men at the desk nearest Thomas, is a very well- 
known and experienced player, and one of the first 
violins of the Philharmonic Society. He is from 
Hamburir, an excellent performer, and in his earli- 
est youth srave promise of rare musical talent 
Bernhard Listemann, who was Thomas's concert- 
mefMter several years a^, is now first violin of the 
Philharmonic Clnb, of Boston, to which also belong 
Weiner, Thomas's old first flute, and, if we mistake 
not, one or two others of Thomas's old men. Jacob- 
sohn. who followed Lietemann as concert-master, is 
now first violin of the celebrated Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club, of Boston. Hamm, Brandt's " desk- 
mate," with brown moustache and imperial, is an 
old member of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, and 
resigned the place in the clnb which Jacobsohn has 
lately taken. 

At the second stand the outside man is Julius 
Bernstein, for a long time conductor of the Germa- 
nia Theatre orchestra, and brother of the Bernstein 
of dance orchestra fame. His desk-mate, Hemmann, 
was a member of last year's orchestra, and is a 
brother of the principal violoncellist The outside 
man at the next stanil is Phillip Farber, and his 
desk-ma*e is Klugescbeid, who haa been with Thom- 
aa a long time, having fairly erown up in the or- 
chestra, and steadily worked his way to his present 
position. Cnrant, outside at the next stand, was in 
the old orchestra; with him is Herwig. Of the 
second violins, who sit opposite to the first, and 
facing them, the principal is Gruppe, whose blond 
beard has joni; been familiar with the public ; he 
has been with Thomas many years, and so has his 
desk-mate, Rhaesa. Hermann, the outside man at 
the next stand, was also in the old band. Her- 
mann's desk-mate is Reyer, probably the oldest man 
in the orchestra, an excellent player, and a member 
years ago of Julius Eisfeldt's old quartette, which 
some of our readers may remember. At the next 
stsnd are Rietzel, a son of the first-flutist, and Diet- 
rich, a member of the old orchestra, and one of 
Thomas's ri^ht-hand men In conducting ita internal 
economy. At the closing of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion IsKt rear, the <^xercises had to be held in the 
Judges^ Hall instead of the open air, on accoant of 
the rain. In the Hall, the orchestra was placed in 
a long, narrow gallery, running the whole length of 
the building, and it was impossible for Thomas to 
place himself so that all his men could see him. 
He therefore stood about one-third of the way down 
the gallery, stationed Dietrich somewhat farther on, 
and they conducted simaltaneously. the whole band 
being thus enabled to see one or other of the con- 
duetors. Thanks t-o Dietrich, who is very steady, 
everything went perfectly. Kester and Specht, who 
occupy the last stand, have been with Thomas for 
years. The violas sit just back of I he second vio- 
lins, and parallel with them. Baetens, their prin- 
cipal, who has a brown moustache and beard, has 
been a long time wtth Thomas ; so has his desk- 
mate, Berger, a man with black moustache and 
black curly hair. Behind them sii Haupt who was 
with Thomas years ago, but has not been of late, 



and Loewetistein, and the last man, Gebhard. plays 
third finite on occasions, as well as viola. The vio- 
loncellos are in the middle, squarely facing the 
house. Their principal, Hemmann, is a young man 
who has f^own up in the orchestra. His desk-mate, 
Reineccius, with Uond beard and spectaclea, ia 
fondly known by his brother musicians as " Rhinoc- 
eros." He haa been in the broheatra some years. 
At the next desk are Sachleben, one of Thomaa'a 
most useful men, and Bareither, both in the oid or- 
chestra, and the last man is Bergner, principal vi- 
oloncellist of the Philharmonic Society, and too well 
known to need description. Of the double-basses, 
C. Uthof, who stands against the wall, on the left, 
nearest the audience, is the principal. He holda 
the position formerly filled by Arthur Howell, now 
in England, who not long ago married Miss Rose 
Hersee, the young English prima donna, well re- 
membered here aa a member of Madame Parepa-Ro 
sa> last opera tronpe. Uthof has been with 'Thom- 
as a number of yeara, and is onn of his best men. 
rf siffenschiTeider, who standa next him, waa with 
Thomaa some years ago, when he was principal 
double-bass. Opposite these, on the rignt, stand 
Prensser and Listmann. 

The flutes are just to the left pf the violoncellos, 
in front Rietzel, with spectacles, curly iron-gray 
hair, and moustache, is'the first flute. He is a very 
well known musician, and one of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Philharmonic Society. To the left of 
him is the second flute, Ickler, a member of the old 
orchestra. Behind the hutes are the oboes. Eller, 
first oboe, used to be with Thomss, but left him 
last year, and joined the Mozart C\nh, which waa 
formed of seceders firom Thnmas*s orchestra. He 
is the right hand one of the two oboes. Eller also 
plays the Eng^lish horn. The second oboe is Mente. 
The clarineta are placed on the left of the oboes, and 
are Boehm on the rifl^ht. an^ Drewea on the left, 
both of them sinsmlarly fine [flayers. Boehm, who 
is one of the best known masters of the clarinet in 
this country, and also one of the few really arood 
performers on the bsss clarinet has long been Vice* 
President of the Philharmonic Society. The baa- 
soon players. whr>se Ions: blunderbuss-looking in- 
strumenta stick up behind the clarinets, are Renter, 
with a black beard, Thomas's old first bassoon, and 
Sohst, better known a^ a baritone singer, and a 
member of the choir of Grace Church, in this city. 
The bassoon is a diffleolt instrument and good play- 
ers on it are rare. There are only thr^e or four 
first-class baasoonists in Kew Tork, and these are 
probably the best of them, Alont; the back and to 
the right of the bassoons are the four horns. The 
first is Gewalt, on the left, Pieper and Schmits, both 
members of the old orchestra, are next, and the 
fourth horn, to the right, is Lotse. The first trum- 
pet is the well-known Diets, who sits back of the 
violas, and nearest the front of the stage. He waa 
Thomas's first trumpet last year, and aa an orohes« 
tral player has probably no rival in this country 
Sohst, a brother of the bassoon player. Is second 
trumpet and Ban^ith'^ is third The three trom 
bones are behind the trumpeta. The first trombone, 
who sits in front., is Oappa, who haa been a long 
time in the orchestra, and is a capital artist Next 
to him, and looking a good deal like him, ia SauL 
The third trombone is Xjetsch, who waa with Thom- 
as some time ago, and is a distinguished solo play- 
er. Listmann is the tuba, and Is noted aa the best 
performer on that instrument in the country.. The 
kettle-drums are played by L^we. Re and Toul- 
min, the harpist, were in the orchestra last season, 
Mr. Tonlmin bavins^ lefl^ the Philharmonic orohea- 
tra a year ago to take the place of Thomas's admira- 
ble English harpist, Mr. Lockwood, who is now 
playing in one of the classical orchestras ef Ger- 
many. The Lockwoods, by the way, are a family 
of harpists, a brother of the eentleman who was 
here being the principal harp player at the Crystal 
Palace classical concerts^ while his sister is the 
harpist of Carl Rosa's fine operatic orchestra, said 
to be now the beat in London^ 

Snch is the nucleus of the new symphonV or- 
tshestra. - When enlarged for important occasions, 
the additions of course are made chiefly to the 
strings. For Thomas's own series of symphony con- 
certs the whole number of performers will be raised 
to about eighty, and for the Philharmonics, the in- 
crease will be still greater, the Academy of Music 
requiring a somewhst fuller band than Steinway 
EUiL It is from the Philharmonic Society that the 
reserves will generally be drawn. Among the first 
violins are G. Matzka (principal), Mosenthal, Ar- 
nold, Bristow, Frohlie, Robelen. and Reiff, most of 
whom have been associated with Thomas before ; 
among the second violins, Tremba and Habea; 
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smon? the rlolaa, Schwarts. Schnllini^, Jacoby 
and Bral|(; anion^ the Tio1oncf>l1o8, Hnch and 
RtPrV«1berg, and miong^ the baaaes Llefela and 
Boiachy. 

The Crystal Falaoe Oonoerti^ London.— 
Tbflir Sopertoiri and QndiMtnk 

(1^1 ma 91gan>«) 

The Cryatal PaUee directors have laaaed their an- 
iiiifll Tulnme, eorreeted down to the close of the 
last seaain, of the repertory of the Crystal Palace 
Satarday concerts for the past two-and-twenty 
yiMira. The cataloiBroe Is an fmposinir one, eztend- 
Id,x orer th1rty4wo' peges of print Only the irreat 
wcrhs of the repertiirjr are set down, the IndiTlHa- 
al songs and other mnsle pieces not being talcen In- 
to consideration at all. This extraordinary list is 
prefixed by a brief account, from the pen of Mr. 
George Orove, of the use and progress of the Crys- 
tal Palace concerts. Mr. Grove reminds amateors 
that the Saturdav Concerts began on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, 1866. J(o special mom for music or pro- 
vision for a fvTI orchestra entered into the ideas of 
the designers of the Palsee. " The Court of Mnsi- 
cal Infttniments,** now the Bohetnian Glass Court, 
was the nearest approach to snch a room that the 
boildinir .contained: and there accordingiy tools 
place the first of the concerts, which have *ince he- 
come so widely celebrated. Mr. Schsilehn, the 
then condnct4>r of the company's hand. re^ieni*d his 
poet to Mr. Manns on the 14th of October. 186R. and 
Ycry shortly afterwards the locale of the concerts 
was changer* to a kind of lecture-room, formed in an 
extempore fashion ontftide the Queen's apnrtments 
at the north end of the Palace, and 9ince destroyed 
in 1866. Here the first Mossrt celebration was 
held, on the Z6ih of January, 1866, and here the 
coneerta continued to be given for some months. 
They were then removed to the centre transept, to 
an eneloenre of a temporary kind on the garden 
side; and finaHy, after many experiments and difii 
eulties, they found a home on the IPth November, 
1866, on the site of the present concert room. The 
encl<»snre of the room, and the formation of the 
present wooden roof in 1859, were among the first 
sets of the late enerirHie manager, Mr. Bowley. 
Since then the concerts have procreRsed vntil thej 
have attained the worid-wide celebrity the}' now en- 
joy. How mnch of this resnlt is due to the earnest 
cnleavora in the cmu^c of art of Mr. George Grove, 
and how moch more to the untiring exertions of the 
eondnctor, Mr. August Manns, amateura ara well 
aware. 

The Crystal Palace catalogue is, of course, far too 
lengthy to be inserted here, but a brief summary of 
its contents will he of undoubted interest. Of pyro- 

C' mies. snd works in symphonic form, there have 
n produced by Abert 1, Bach 4, J. F. Barnett 1. 
Beethoven all the 9. Benedict 2, Sterndale Bennett 
2, Brahms 8, David 1, F. H. Cowen 8, Oade 4, Gads- 
by 1, Gounod 2, Ilavdn 22, F. Hiller 8. Henry 
Uolmas I, Lachner A. Liszt 1, M^hul 1, Mendels- 
sohn 10, Mozart 10, E. Prout 1, Raff 8, Romberg 1, 
Rubinstein 2, Schubert 8, Schumann 6, Silas 1, 
Sp«thr 7. and Sullivan, Terdi (the string ouartet, 
plaved b}* all the strings of the orchestra), Weber, 
and Wingham each one. Of overiures, marches, 
entr'acrtes, and ballet airs, there have been per- 
formed by Adam S, Auher 18, Bach 2, Balfe 8, Bar- 
giel 2, J. F. Barnett 4. Barnbj 1, Bazzini 1, Beet- 
hoven 14, Bennett 7. Kenedirt 8, Berlioz 8, Best 1, 
Boleldieu 1, Chelaid 1, Cherubini 10. 0<isia 2. Cow- 
en 2, Cusinii 8, David 1. Flotow I, Gade 4, Gadshy 
4, Gevaert 1, Glinka 2, Gluck 2, Gonn<M] 8. Gm. 
raud 1, Hager 1, Hnl^vv 1, Handel 4, Haydn 2, 
Harold 2, Hiller 4. Alfred Holmes 8. C. E. Florley 
4, Joachim 8, Kerhnsch. Krehs, Knhlau, Lake, Les- 
lie, Leutner, and Lindpainter one each. Litolff 8, 
Lucas 1, Macfarren 8, Manns 1, Mar»senet 1, M^huj 
2, Mendelssohn 19. Meyerbeer 6, Mozart 9. Nicolai 
2. Oakeley, Oslwirne, Paner, Pearce, Potter, and 
RIes one each, Piersfin 8, Raff 2, Reb>r 8, Reinecke 
6, Rietz 2. Rossini 8, Rubinstein 8. Schindelmassec 
8, Schnl>ert 8, Sehi minn 6. Smart 2. Spohr 6, Spon- 
tini 8, 8aint-Sa6nH, bhakespeare. Alice Smith, Ste- 
phens. Stiehl, Street, Snpp6, Taubert. A. Thomas. 
H. Thomaa. Tschaikoff-^ky, Van Brie, Walev, Wal- 
lace, and Winter one each, Sullivan 7, Volk'mann 2. 
Wagner 11, Weber 10, and Windham 2. Of con- 
certos and instrumental solos there have been per- 
formed by Bach 7. Beethoven 11. Benedict 2, Ben, 
mtt 4, Brahms 4. Barnett, Baumer. Bronsait, Brnch- 
Dussek, Grieg, Osdsby, Orntzmscher, Handel, He- 
^ar, Heneelt, Hiller, LecUir, Li CaUo, Linder, Lip- 



inaki, Macfarren, Manns, Paner. Pollitzer, Prout. 
Rode, Schubert.. Servais, Sila«, Snilivan. De Swert, 
Thalbersr. and Tschaikowskv all one each, Chopin 
7. David. Ernst, and H. Holmes two each. Hummel 
6. Joaohim 4, M* ndelssohn 20. Moliq^e, Moschelcs, 
Piatti. Reinecke, and Ylotti two each, Mozart 10, 
Pammini, Raff, and Rubinstein three each, Schu- 
mann 4, Spohr 7, Vienxtemps 6, and Weber 8. Of 
vocal and miacellaneons works, such aa oratorios, 
cantatas, etc., there have been performed by Bach 
2, Barnett 2, Beethoven 18, Sterndale Bennett 2, 
Benedict 1, Brahma 8, Costa, Alwyn, Cusins. Def- 
fell. Gade, GriealMch. Haydn. Hiller. A. Holmea, 
Leslie, Liszt, Mozart, Onseley, Prout, Roeckel, Ros- 
sini, snd Smart, one each, Gounod 8. Handel 6. Mac- 
farren 8, Mendelsaohn 18, RuHnatein 2, Schubert 
9, Schumann 2. Snilivan 6, and Weber 2. The dates 
of the various performance^ of each work are given, 
as well aa. in the caae of solos, the artiste who per- 
formed t'::em. Not many musical inatitntions. eith- 
er at home or abroad, can, I fancy, boast snch a rep- 
ertory, in which there are few names celebrated In 
music left unrepresented. 

The permsnerA band of the Crystal Palace Gom- 

fwny coi,f.ains 6 first violins, 4 second ditto, 4 vio- 
as, 8 violoncellos, and three double basses. I)eside« 
the full complement of wind instruments, harp, 
drums, etc. For the Saturday concerns thia force is 
aue'm»'nte.l up to 16 first and 14 second violins, 11 
violas, 10 violoncellos, snd ten double bssses — a 
force which is occasionally still further increased. 



Cryital Palace Gonoerto 

(From the "Gnphic" October 7.) 

The 22nd series of these admirable entertain- 
ments begins to dsy, with a prosramme full of at- 
traction. amoncT the leadinc: features being Mr. Ar- 
thur Sullivan's incidental music to Henry VIII., the 
overture to Z* Prkmier Jour d» Bouhrur .(Anher's 
penultimate opera), and. last not least. Sir Julius 
Benedict's concerto in E fiat, for pianoforte and or- 
chestra, the pianoforte part snstained — not for the 
first time, even at the Crystal Palace — by Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard. The overtura to (^teron and the 
C major symphony of Beethoven are also com- 
prised. The Crystal Palace Choir is to assist in the 
performance of Mr. Su11ivan*a characteristic music 
With reference to one pttint, it may be unrcd that, 
while so many fine symphonies by Haydn have not 
hitherto been accorded a hearing at these concerts, 
where the ** Father of the Symphony," nevertheless, 
obtains such earnest and aympathetfc attention from 
Mr. Angust'Manns. Beethoven*s earliest work of the 
kind mifiht, with advantage to itaelf. be granted a 
somewhat longer period of repose. So bright and 
masterly a piece, however, cannot fail under any 
circumstances, to be mora or less welcome, and few 
except snch smateura as have been accustomed to 
hesr it at frequent intervale during many yeara past 
will feel inclined to object. Other points of interest 
borne in mind, Mr. Manns may tnerafore l)e C(»n- 
gratultited on havinc: prepared a model selection for 
his habitual supporters. The prospectus for the 
seas<m, which is to terminate on the I6th of May, 
looks well upon paper ; and the Crystal Palace ^\ 
rectora, it must be admitted, usually adhere with 
conscientious strictness to the pledges set forth in 
their preliminary announcements. Thera are to be 
eleven concerts l>efore, and fourteen after Christ- 
mas. The orchestra remains much as previously, 
with Mr. Manns in the place he has so zealouaiy 
filled from the outlet. Any chanve in these de|>art- 
metits would be viewed with cr>nsidernble dissatis- 
faction. Last sesson the Crystal Palace choral 
singers exhibited signs of progress which wera 
hesrtily recognized on more than one occasion; 
and it is to l>e hoped they may continue to advance 
steadily in the same path, though some are of opin- 
ion that they would do wisely to turn their backs 
upon oratorio, nnless when aasuming the shspe of 
some very interesting novelty; such, ff>r example, 
a« the ** sacred drama," Htzekiah, which Mr. J. L. 
Hatton, one of our most highly enteemed musicians, 
has lately fini.ohed. This forms an important item 
in the catalointe of works by EngliKh authora. 
Sterndale Bennett — as, to the credit of Mr. Manns, 
tnvariahl^ happena — Is well cared ff»r. In addition 
to liis beautiful cantata, The Maff Q*teen, one <»f his 
pianoforte concertos, and the m%.sii' to hU unfinished 
Ajm — the last he ever wrote, and on thnt aocftnnt 
alone the most acceptable of all — are promised. Mr. 
Henry Gadsby's overtura to Andromeda^ and his 
choruses in jilcentin, together with a manuvcriut 
symphony in G minor by Mr. Ebenezer Pr«>ul, will 



be welcome— the last more especially, as something 
unknown from the pen of a composer whoee talent 
and scholarly acquirements have won general rec- 
ognition. A " new coocert-«iv«'rtara.*' by Mr. C. V. 
Stanford, of Trinity College. Cambridge (tlie same 
that was performed at the recent Gloucester Festi- 
val T) completes the list — unless we may translate 
into a certainty the ** hope" entertained by the di- 
rectora of beingr able to include Professor Macfar- 
ran's Lady of Alt Lain (his most recent prodnction), 
of which raports from Glasgow warrant high expec- 
tations. For the graat Scotch city the cantata was 
expressly written, and it is to l>e produced there at 
one of the Sut>scription Concerts in December next 
This, added to Mr. AHhnr Sullivan's H^ry VIIL 
(above mentioned) gives to English compositions 
snd English composera ^hat fair shara of publicity 
which, unquestionably tl^eir due. can raraly fail to 
be a4 acceptable as it is desirable. That to Beet- 
hoven, the Coloesn«, is assigned a giant's place in 
the scheme, may be taken for granted ; and there 
was little neoeseity to urge any plea for so inevita- 
ble a decision. Btosart is called upon not only for 
two out of his many orchestral symphonies, but for 
a series of vsriations (horns and stringed iostm- 
ments) not long since brought to lisrht at Vienna, 
familiar enongh to enthusiastic lovera of the Salz- 
bunr genius, however unfamiliar to amat^rora and 
musicians in general. Only two symphonies by 
Havdn— the 9th of the ** SalVmann " aet, and ** that 
in G. quaintly '' (why quaintly ?) " known aa * Let- 
ter v.* " BesidM other coinpositiocs from Men. 
delssohn, a fnrne for strinsred inatrtiments, belong- 
ing to one f»f his early symphonies, is aet down. 
The more such things the better, inasmuch as every 
fresh contribution acquaints na more nearly with 
the development of the genius of that exceptional 
mnaician to whom the Art-world is indebted for Bll- 
jnK Of Schubert we ara to hear once mo e the 
curiously styled " Tragic Symphony." which has 
nothing' "traffic* in it, an(I (first time) another 
symphony in B flat, the aecond conceived by the 
l^rain of 6e«*thoven's most fertile and gifted contem- 
porary. Two out of the four symphonies by Schu- 
mann are, as a matter of eourse, provided; and 
mirahUs dietnf — the ballet music from Rnesini's 
MoUe, Parisian version of his M09S in KtnUo. The 
Introduction to Act 1, or the grand fimaU of Act 2, 
from the same opera, would have conferred mora 
honor upon the illn<«trions Pesarese. Our " eldera " 
in art are not overlooked, and various compositions 
by Bach and Handel, about which it !s needless to 
ssy more than that they ara here comparatively un* 
known, are included. Not the least interesting 
amonflT these is *' The Yorkshire Feast Song." by our 
own Henry Puroell, which, though advertised last 
aeason, was non-forthoominsr. The ** Sinfonie Car- 
act6ristiqne " of Hector Berhos, founded upon By- 
ron's " Childe Herold,** and entitled Harold en lUdU, 
haa l>een heard more than once in London, though 
never till now at the Crystal Palace. We are curi- 
ous to witness the effisct produced upon the Syden- 
ham audience by this gloomy and magnificent 
** tone poem,** " tone-picture," or whatever the dis- 
ciples of the "Romantic School" may delight to 
call it, and no less curious to i>e informed upon 
whom will devolve the task of playing the obblig*ito 
part for a sinirle viola, supposed to represent the 
pereonage of Harold throughout the entire sympho- 
ny. The Waldrin/ottfe of Joachim Raif ; the fourth 
" Orchestral Rhapsody " of Abl>^ Liszt (rhapsody 
indeed !); the syinpbony which Herr Anton Rubin- 
stein boldly entitles Oeean ; and orchestral pieces 
from Reinecke, HotAnsn, Goldmark, and Ssiot- 
Ss6ns; to«:ether with Yerdi's RegHt^m, the ballet 
music from Gounod's last opera. Vinq-Man ; selec- 
tions from Wsgner's Ring dee NiMnngen, etc, and 
Sir Michael Coeta's serenata, 7Ae Dream, are all in- 
cluded. 



YiKxifA. The Emperor of Austria has granted 
permission for three irrand Concept- Soirees to take 
place next winter in the Imperial Operahouse. Tlie 
proceeds ara to be devoted to the pension fiind of 
the institution. There is every probability that all 
the membera of the orchestra will take a trip to 
Paris, with a view to giving a series of coneerta 
there during the International Exhibition. The 
idea is said to have been suggested in a letter from 
a leading member of the Exhibition Committee. 
Meanwhile, the directt>ra of the Salzburg Mozart- 
eum, in cftnsideration of certain ulterior advantages 
to accrue to the Mozarteuko, have offered to under- 
take the manas^ement of the trip, and guarantee the 
a'*tisis agsiiist all ri^k of pecuniary loss. The offer 
will probably be accepted. The number of con- 
certs would l>e six, separated from each other by a 
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day of rest, bo that the masiciana would not be fa- 
tlipied, but have time to pet rome of the »i»bt« of 
the French rapital. A fortnight would suffice for 
the entire seriee, which would take place In July, 
wh«»n the Imperial Opf»rahou«e here is closed. Ac- 
cordtnj? to the Wiener FremdeitMatt, the approach- 
in|r concert season promises well. Amonir the ar- 
tists of note expected are ITerren Joachiro, Auer, 
8anret, Davidoff, Braasin, and Madame Arabella 
Goddard, who has not played in Vienna for some 
years. 

Casski:.. The Tnt^ndant of the Theatre Royal has 
announced that he will ^ve, in the course of the 
winter, a series of performances in which the vari- 
oua German master*, from Gluck down to R. Wag- 
ner, shall l>e represented in chronologicsl order by 
one opera each. The opera will be "elected from 
th'ise irenerally accounted ita composer's best, and 
will be preceded bv a musiro-historioal disquisition 
on its peculiar merits. There will be seventeen 
performances in all. Accordinjr to the present ar- 
rancrements, the followinjr are the composers and 
operas selected : — 1. Glnck, Iphffftnie in Tattrin ; 2 
Dittersdorf, Apntheker und liotior ; 8. Mozart. Die 
ZmtherJfUfe ; i. Winter, Dm uhlerhrorhene Opfer- 
feet: R. Weijfl. 7>»V firhtteixer-famifie ; 6. Bet»tho- 
ren, Fid^lio ; 7. Spohr. Ftr»*fi ; 8. "Weber, Ihr 
FreierhOft ; 9. Marschner, ffane HeiJing ; 10. 
Krent j!pr. />«» KnrhJtltuitr in Omnadn ; 1 1 . Meyer- 
beer, Die Hii*ten<itten ; 12. Schubert, Der hduelfrhe 
Krieg ; 13. Mendelssohn, 7x>rrf<?]?^ ; 14. Schumann. 
Oenaifeva ; 16. Nicolai, Die Ivefigen Weiher vtm 
Windeor ; 16. Flotow, SiradeUa ; and 17. Wagner, 
JJohenffTi lu 

Brlin. The Sincraksdemie has issued the pro- 
jpvmmeof its three Subscription Ooncerts. Bach's 
Moffvifital, Gade's Zfon, and Mendelssohn's La^tda 
S»on, will be performed at the first. ; Hsndel's BaL 
ihofutr, at the second; and F. Kiel's Chrietnn, at the 
third. According to report, Herr C. Ad. Lorenc's 
lay-orstoric, Otto der Oroeee, dedicated to the Em- 
peror Willielm. and twice successfully performed at 
Stettin, will ere long be produced here. 



HAWrao. The Bsch AsFOcistion will execute, 
dnriniF the wint4»r. Kiel's Chriafue and the Abbate 
Fran* Liszt's Hei^ige Ffieabeth. besides irivin^ per- 
fonnances of works by the great master after whom 
the Association is named. 



Lkxpzto. J. F. Himmelsbach writes to the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulietin, Oct. 18, as follows : 

The first of the Gewandhaus concerts was friren 
laat evening, and with it the musical season, which 
donbtless will a^ain be as rich as the most enthusi- 
Mtic music-lover may desire, has been formally op- 
ened. The programme was as follows : 

Coneert Overture— A mn Jor RIeti 

Aria— La Clemenzadl Tito Mozart 

Conceito for pinno— C major (new). Beinecke 

Son^— An die Leyer, Schubert, Bcbnsucbt, Ruliin- 
atein. 

Funeral March Mozart 

Symphony No. 3— E flat RIetz 

Most of the audience would probably have pre- 
ferred a Beethoven symphony to the one of Rietz, 
but the recent death of the latter (Sept 12th), who 
was the immediate predecessor of Reinecke (from 
1848-1860), made it but right and proper on the 
part of the directors to abstain from their usnal 
custom in order to pay tribute to the memory of one 
who did no little towards retaining and even ele- 
vating the high standard of the Gewandhaus con- 
certs. 

The orchestra played with spirit and rare preci- 
sion ; especially was the concert overture a perform- 
anee not to be excelled. Capellmeister Reinecke is 
certainly not only one of the best conductors, but 
also one of the most able interpreters of Mozart's 
ronsic. This was very apparent in the rendering of 
the funeral march by the orchestra ; from first to 
last it followed willingly and easily ; one felt and 
heard the master musician in deep sympathy with 
the spirit of Mozart. 

In the difficult Mozart aria, Frftulein Fanny Olden, 
from Dresden, introduced herself moat favorably. 
She did not leave unimproved the opportunity to 
display the many beautiful qualities of her well- 
schoofed mezzo-soprano voice. Kot less happy was 
she in the songs, richly deserving all the applause 
she received. 

Reinecke's new piano concerto, while it does not 
come up to the merits of his well-known F-sharp 



minor concerto. Op. 72. has yet sufficient value to 
1 e ranked among the better compopitions of the 
l>re8cnt day. The last exccedinijlv brilliant move- 
ment is the most effective, but it requires a first- 
class pianist to mske it so ; the first and second call 
for no particular remarks, excepting; that they could 
only have been written by a more than ordinarily 
firifted musicisn. His pfayins: was incomparably 
fine. A peculiar feature of his piano playing is his 
wonderfully sympathetic touch ; his piano is deli- 
cate heyond expression, his forte is never hard or 
harsh, yet not lacking manly power. He is a mas- 
ter pianist. 



Chicaoo, Nov. 1. Our musical s<»aaon has not 
yet fairly opened. Mr. Eddy's Organ Recitals have 
been resumed with about the same attendance as 
last year, and with similar progrsmmes. In the 
first one he brought forward a new Organ Sonata 
by Mr. Dudley Buck, (dedicated to Mr. Eddy). 
One natnrslly compares this work with his former 
organ Sonata, composed to show his hand when he 
first returned from abroad. That work was bril- 
liant and effective, but somewhat too American in 
tone, uneven, and almost crude in places. This one 
is a great advance. It is worked out in a musidan- 
ly manner, and Is musical throughout. It is in 
three movements. The first is the reirular "Sonata- 
piece," or Sonata-form (as Richter cells it), snd ad- 
heres to the tradition of the pianoforte sonata, per- 
hsps something more closely than is necessary. 
Still the entire movement is enjoyable. The best 
part of the work is the second movement, an Ada- 
gio, which is very beautiful and perhaps more sen- 
timental (orj7>tr77f<«^, shalllsay?) than organ Ada- 
gios are apt to be. The principal idea in this move- 
ment is relieved by a very dramatic digression (by 
no means easy to play well). At the second return 
of the Principal, the melody is assigned to the ped- 
al " eight-feet " 'cello, and the parte to a voix eeleate, 
with a very charmincr effect, in spite of the stiffness 
of a melody on a pedal stop. The digression then 
comes again in a new key. This movement is well 
balanced, orijrinal, and of course well conceived for 
the organ. The finale is in 2-4 time, and. is a ron- 
do with a tarantdle spirit, though not in triplets. It 
is brilliant, and when well-played, showy. Still I 
cannot say that it seems to me a fit conclusion for 
the work. Of course a finale of this character is 
more pleasing to a miscellaneons audience than a 
fugue, and more comforting to a musician than vari- 
ations on "Hiil Columbia" or "God save the King," 
bowerer antic the pedal variations may be made. 

In the production of this sort of a finale Mr. Buck 
has followed the precedent of the pianoforte Sonata. 
This, however, is no advantage in my estimation. 
For I have some time ago called attention in these 
columns to the fact that Beethoven, the only man 
who ever understood the Sonata, showed an increas- 
ing disposition t« discard the Rondo finale which 
he had received in the tradition of thia form ; and 
in my opinion he did so in the effort to conclude the 
work with a climax, and to make the climax of the 
fffeel and of the apiritnal ezpreetixtn coincide, which 
it can never do in a Sonata dosing with m Rondo 
It is thus that I interpret the colossal opus 111, 
which is itself only the well-rounded climax of a 
series of departures from Sonata traditions, extend- 
ing through the last half of. his productive activity. 
Hence it has never hurt my feelings that Mendels- 
sohn should have allowed his English publisher to 
csll his collection of six organ pieces "Sonatas," 
when not one of them is in the traditional form of 
the piano Sonata. On the contrary, I find the little 
" Songs without Words," which stand there in the 
place of adagiot, and which conclude several of these 
pieces, not only enjoyable in themselves, but not 
badly placed in the work. They com» with a sort 
of " benediction alter prayer " effect, which is on the 
whole comfortable and artistic 



Speaking of Mr. Buck's work reminds roe of his 
"Choir Accompaniments," a treatise lately com- 
posed by him, which throws more light on the art 
of accoropanyins: singing by the organ, than I have 
eyer seen elsewhere. And the subject is one every 
experienced organist finds it necessary to know 
something about. 

The Hershey musical evenings have been re- 
sumed, but, I sm sorry to report, have fallen from 
grace musically, and have risen in the favor of the 
public by the same token. After all, the prc^ammes 
are not so very bad. At the last one Mrs. Von 
Klenge played Beethoven's 4th Concerto, (to organ 
accompaniment I); and Mr. Eddy played Meyerbeer's 
'* Schiller March " and Bu<*k's " Overture to Wil- 

Ham Tell I " 

" How are the mighty fallen, 

And their weapons of war perished," 

—or at least laid away for a season. 

On the other hand a new turn of the musical 
wheel brings us something extremely gratifying in 
the new departure taken by the " Beethoven Socie- 
ty " in their re-nnions,— chamber concerts coming 
once a month. Mr. Wolfsohn has organized a String 
Quartet, and will bring out one piece of thia class, 
and one for piano and strings, at every reunion. 
The first one took place last Saturday night and 
brought Rubinstein's profound and beautiful Quat- 
uor in F, op. 17, and a new Quintet for piano and 
strings by Sehotte, op. 1. The quartette consists of 
Messrs. Wm. Lewis, Fehl, Loesch, and Eichheiro. 
They already play fairly together, and there is 
hope tliat they will develop the qualities this kind 
of work requires. The Rubinstein Quartet was re- 
ceived warmly and a general desire was expressed 
to hear it again. But the sensation of the evening 
was the Quintets This work is called " opns one " 
of a blind composer in New York. It is in four 
movements, two of which are also divided by 
changes of time. It is brilliantly written, extreme 
ly genial and melodious, and the piano is conoeKed 
with the other instruments in a very cleTer man 
ner. Hearing it but once, it is of course hazardous 
to say too much, but certainly it seems to me a 
work of real value. The players (Mr. Wolfsohn at 
the piano) speak of it with the warmest enthusi- 
asm. 

The singing at this reunion was by Mrs. Jennie 
Kempton, Mrs. Jennie Jewett, Mr. Knorr and Dr. 
Martin. The former lady is so well known in the 
East, that it is unnecessary to say more than that 
she was warmly received, and deservedly so. Mrs. 
Jewett is a favorite soprano here who has not pre- 
viously appeared before the Beethoven Society. 
Her reception was most cordial and complimentary. 
Her Aria was a hacknied one, redeemed only by the 
purity and taste of the performance. For an encore 
she gave Schumann's " Hat of green. ^ Mrs. Jew. 
ett excels in Schubert and Schumann songs. It 
will doubtless seem strange to some who read these 
lines, but she is a pupil of Mr, Fred. W. Root On 
this occasion Mr. Knorr, a tenor here, sang two 
clever songs of Mr. Wolfsohn's own. Mrs. Regina 
Watson appeared in a piano solo (Liszt's 18th Rhsp- 
sody, that ought to be his opus 18, for he never 
writes anything else), and showed to better adyan* 
tags in the Hershey Hall, than on two other occa- 
sions when I have heard her in largo rooms, which 
her touch is not suflSciently vigorous to fill. She is 
an enthusiastic teacher, and has hosts of friends. 

If Mr. Wolfsohn succeeds in suppressing the en- 
core nuissnce, these reunions will probably prove 
our most enjoyable musical doings here this sea- 
son. 

Th^ immediate future has in store for us a season 
of the Fryer- Wagner business, and especially m 
very brilliant testimonial benefit concert to ifrs. 
Riv6-King, in which Miss Thursby, Miss Drasdil, 
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Mrs. Kompton, And the Apollo Club will Appear. 
Mrs. KIngf will play a new Concerto by Salnt- 
SaeD8(the 4th. I believe), Mr. Wolfsohn accompany- 
ing. Mr. Lieb1ingr*8 promised recitals are postponed 
for some weeks, on account of his teaching engas^e- 
ments which, with two boarding-schools on his 
hands, are rather pressing. 

And that reminds me thst tbe pianist who ex- 
pressed the terrific heterodoxy in regard to the 
Beethoven Sonatas, as recorded in this correspond- 
ence a few weeks ago, seems disposed to put yonr 
correspondent in the same category — all of which 
is, of course, very painful I still I manage to re- 
main, as ever, 

DxA Fbktsobubte. 
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The OpenL 

Manager Fryer's " Grand Wagner-Meyerbeer Op- 
era Festival " tarried at the Boston Theatre for the 
two weeks ending with the matinee of last Satur- 
day, and has whirled away like a cyclone westward 
to Cincinnati and Chicasro. Ten evening perform- 
ances and two matinees were given, — mostly to thita 
houses, while the few exceptions were far from cred- 
itable to Boston teste. From this comment we ex- 
empt, however, the first night, when curiosity to 
hear the ffuffnenota once more, and with artists so 
famous in the two principal r^les as Mme. Paffkn- 
HCXM and C. R. Adams, as well as to test the quality 
of the combination as a whole, drew a really large 
representation of our most cultivated music-lovers. 
Most of these, upon the whole, were disappointed. 
Meyerbeer's operas never have been adequately 
given in this country. They have been cheaply 
put upon the stage ; scenes have been ruthlessly cut 
or omitted altogether ; and the orchestras have been 
thin and over-loud and coarse. Yet. after weeks of 
Wagner which stood to us for Opera last Spring, we 
confess to considerable enjoyment of the HftgtunoU 
this time, with all its faults. The orchestra was 
far from fine or perfect, yet we have heard the mu- 
sic more complfctely murdered. The Choruses and 
most of the ensemble pieces, to be sure, were bad. 
The scenes in the market place, with the finale of 
that third act, and the second also, were noisily and 
coarsely done, and so Was the orgy of the first 
scene. Never did we hear the great scene of the 
benediction of the poniards quite so ineffective ; and 
even the JRatnplan was singularly weak and lifeless. 
But there is a great deal of beautiful music in the 
work which we can enjoy for its own sake, when it 
Is decently «ung and accompanied, as mnch of it 
truly was on this occasion. And then the Raoul of 
Adams and the Valentine of Pappenheim almost 
made up for all. Both were superb in singing and 
in action. Mr. Adams, who bore himself with 
grace and dignity throughout, was in better voice, 
more free from hoarseness, than on any other even- 
ing when we heard him. His recitative was mas- 
terly, in phrasing, in distinct enunciation, and in 
rich musical quality of tone. His singing of the 
first Aria — the delicate, romantic love song with 
the viol-d'amour accompaniment — was simply ex- 
quisite, his beautiful use of the falselto or head-voice 
in the higher tones being in perfect keeping with 
the intention of the melody and the peculiar char- 
acter of the accompaniment But it was in the 
great Duet, the climax of the work, that both the 
Raoul and the Valentine rose to their full height of 
power and passionate expression ; and when he 
gave forth those high, rich, thrilling chest tones 
(that was the place for them) the whole audience was 



electrified and wild with enthusiasm. Quite as 
mnch might be said in praise of Pappenheim, her 
large and noble voice, her true and earnest style, 
pervaded by a deep musical feeling and loyalty to 
Art; only a sufficient Tenor is a so much rarer 
bird. 

We were much pleased with the fresh, pure, light 
Soprano voice of Miss Alkxandb Huemakk, the 
youncT and prepossessing Russian lady who sang the 
florid music in the Queen's part with great ease and 
fluency. To be sure, some of her upper tones are 
somewhat tart, but in most of its range the voice 
has a vibrating and birdlike quality which it is 
pleasant to hear. We think this singer has not 
been fairly appreciated. Her acting is at least sim- 
ple and unaffected. In the Princess in Robert U Di- 
ahU she appeared to even better advantage, lending 
a fresh interest to the hacknied " Robert, toi que 
j'aime." The charming music of the Page was but 
indifferently rendered. One missed Carl Formes in 
the grand part of the old Huguenot soldier. Herr 
WiBOAND haa a rich, sonorous bass voice and deliv- 
ered some parts well, but was not equal to the 
whole task ; sometimes his tones were offensively 
harsh and blatant, and often false in intonation. 
This aKist seemed, however, in his element the next 
evening as Caspar in Der FreyMchUtt, Herr Blum, 
as Nevers, and Herr Adolphx, as St Bris, were only 
fair. 

For the FreyaehulM had 'a wretchedly small audi- 
ence, — perhaps owing to a presentiment that We- 
ber's exquisitely beautiful and wildly romantic mu- 
sic would be murdered, as Indeed it was, taking the 
opera as a whole. The orchestral work was bad; 
the choruses were bad, even the Hunters' Chorus, 
which might almost sing itself; and Conductor Ma- 
retzek seemed unconcerned and reckless. But the 
Caspar, as we have said, was good. Mr. Adams, al- 
though very hoarse, sang like an artist throughout, 
— with beautiful expression in the Aria : ** Durch 
die Walder," etc. A new Soprano presented her- 
self in the serious and lovely part of Agatha, Miss 
Mathildk Wildk, who has a pure, dear voice of 
great power and not a little sweetness and sang fine- 
ly. Her action is stiff and awkward. The con- 
trasted playful music of the companion part, Aenn- 
chen, was prettily and gracefully sung and acted by 

Miss COONKT. 

Instead of the much coveted, /We/to, on the third 
nififht, Lohengrin was given. And never heard we 
so much senseless noise and discord. This opera — 
perhaps the best of Wagner's — has many beauties ; 
but the most of them were marred and swallowed 
up in noise in this performance. Mr. Fryer's noble 
orchestra of last Spring was wanting, and still more 
thht competent conductor. Mme. Pappenheim was 
perfectly at home in Elsa and sang and acted all in 
her best manner; all was beAutiful, artistic and 
consistently sustained. The Ortrud of Mlsa Wilde 
was impressive both in voice and action. And Herr 
Fbitsch, as Lohengrin, sang with refined and deli- 
cate expression and sustained the knightly part 
with dignity. Much praise is due also to Herr Blum 
as Telramuud, and to Herr Wiegand as the Emper- 
or, though he sang often out of tune. The Herald, 
an important part, was always out of tune, and sang 
or declaimed in tones almost ridiculous. — Repeated 
on Saturday, this opera, we are told, went some- 
what better. 

Robert U Diable^ on Friday, certainly fared much 
worse than the Htijptexote. Tlie beautiful music of 
Alice always saves it, and though Mile. Wilde was 
by no means our ideal of the part, she sang it well. 
Of MIss' Hiiman*8 Isabelle, we have already spoken 
in high praise. Mr. Adams, in bearing and Jn ac- 
tion came nearer to the ideal of Robert, the roman- 
tic, reckless cavalier, than any artist we have seen 



before. He sang with fire and true artistic feeling, 
and was indeed satisfactory in all respecta save in 
the husky condition of his voice. Mr. Adolphe had 
not the subtle and magnetic quality for Bertram, 
the fiend father. Mr. Fritsch. as Bert rant remind- 
ed one of Brignoli, not only in appearance, but in 
the sweet, rich timbre of his voice ; he sang the mu- 
sic finely, particularly in the duet (third act) with 
Bertram. The choruses and ensembles were bad 
enough, and the orchestral work was coarse, show- 
ing lack of rehearsal and of a tempering, controll. 
ing hand and therefore no fault of the individual 
musicians hastily gathered for the work of the two 
weeks. The scene of the resurrection of the nuns 
was made about as ridiculous as it could be, though 
we could but admire the eonsummate tact and grace 
with which Robert Adams bore himself amid their 
seductions. 

On Thursdny night— Oh ! whAt a fall was there, 
my Countrymen — this high and haughty ultrvGer- 
man Opera, this Watmer Festival, became Italian, 
and came down to 7Vov<for«— Italian of the trashi- 
est most hacknied barrel-organ type I And that 
night the theatre was crowded, and so it was again 
and yet again the following week. Doubtless the 
sinking of Pappenheim and Adams, and of Miss 
Phillipps as the Gypsy Mother, was as stirring and 
as admirable aa has been reported. But from F^de- 
lio to— Trovatore I Beethoven's divine masterpiece 
with* half a house, and Verdi's sensational aff-iir 
hailed three times by eager crowds 1 That speaks 
not well for recent progress in musical taste, — not 
well for Boston. When the truly musical, when the 
lovers of the best in music neglect the best the ap- 
peal has to be made to the half musical, to the pop- 
ular crowd ; and none can blame the manager, who 
acta from the instinct of self-preservation. 

We are told that Flddio «as, on the whole, fairly 
well done. At all events it is hard to hide iU in- 
trinsic beauty, to stay its inspiring influence even 
by a bad performance. The other performances, of 
the second week (none of which we witnessed) were 
two of Gounod's ^au*/— one with Pappenheim and 
Adams, the other without — ^"ud one of Lt'crezia 
Borffin, supplemented with scenes from La Favori- 
ta (with Adelaide Phillipps as Leonora.) 



Rossini's fftabat Jfal«r»— tbe one resource of Opera 
troupes when tbey wish to utilize a spare Sunday evening 

by poaching in tbe preserves of "sacred** music 

was given by tbe principal artists, of tbe German Opefa. 
together wltb tbe Handel and Haydn Society's Cboms, 
at the Music Hall, on tbe Sunday evening dividing their 
two weeks. The Stabat formed tbe Second Part and 
was on tbe whole very effectively rendered, — tbe Cho- 
ruses especially. Mme. Pappenheim giave.outher full 
power of voice, with all ber heart and soul, the I^/la- 
matue, which she sang superbly, and she was worthy of 
herself throughout 

Miss Amtonia Hkiths satained the Contralto (or 
second Soprano) solos very aeceptably. Mr. Adams*s 
delivery of tbe trying Ch^ue aiUmam was brilliant hi 
tbe highest sense artistic, and most enjoyable in spite of 
even unusual hoarseness. And as to tone, the golden 
sun still struggles through tbe clouds to warm and edify 
any bearer who is sympatheUe to tbe soul of Art. Mr. 
Bltfu displayed a very snMxith and mupieal quality of 
voice in the Bass Air: Pro PeeeafU. which be sang with 
good expression. The beautiful Quartet Qwnulo Corpse 
could have been sung l>etter (it wss not quite In tnney, 
yet its charm was not destroyed. 

Tbe first part opened with an Organ Fugue— Schu- 
mann's on B, A, C, H— finely played by Mr. LAHo, but 
Ignored by all but tbe « appreciative few.** Then eame 
Mendelssobn*s •• Hear my Prayer,** finely given on the 

part of tbe Chorns. The Solo was earnestly, concientl- 
oiisly sune by Mme. PoppenbHra, who dlil not yet seem 
all bentelf ; sihe began a \\t\XtJlat ; and she took the airy 
buoyant melody : "O for the wings of a dove,** painfoHy 
slow, so that its life was lost It bad no "wingji.'* Mr. 
Fritsch sang Strade11a*s PUta with much rafinement, 
and Miss Httman sane Oonnod*s Ave Maria in a pleasing 
voice and manner with accompaniment of Organ, harp 
and violin. The Terzetto from Rnssini^a Mtwe Solennelle, 
snna by Miss Henne, Messrs. Fritsch and Blum, sounded 
all tbe time close on the " ragged edfce ** of discord,— 
not so much the singers* flwlt we fancy, as the Com- 
poser s, for harmony more crude, strange and uncer- 
tain we seldom bear. 



I- 



Cluunber Concertik 

Miss Amr Fit's first Piano ReciUl took place at 
Union Hall, on Tuesday afternoon, Oct 16, before 
an appreciative, but owing partly to the very rainy 
weather, rather a small audience. Miss Fay was 
the sole performer, and entirely from memory, of 
the following varied programme : — 
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1. a. Prelndeand Fn^ne. F minor Bncta 

h. Bonrr^. A minor Burh 

2. Snnnta PantoraTe. Op. 28 Beethoven 

8. Coniitry Scenen. Oyi. 28 J. K . Paine 

fl, Wood-nnren; 2, Waynid^ Flowern ; 3. Un- 
der the L'ndeng; 4, Shepherd's Lament; 
5, ViUace Danoe. 
4. Spinning song (from the "Flying Datchman,** 

Waerer-TJ^rt 

6. NonrpllemHodle Rnhlnatein 

<t. MIdnlcht Bnrcarole. On. 13 ... .Jerome Honklna 

7. a. Ballade. Ominor. Op. 23 Chovin 

b. Ballade. A fiat major. Op. 47 Chopin 

We thonjfht Miss Fay appeared, open the whole, 
to better advantasre than she did last year, — stren^h 
and firmness of tonrh, freedom and brilliancy of 
execution still takinpf precedence over fineness of 
feelin^^ and conception. Natnrally therefore she 
was most successful in the renderintif of the more 
modern concert pieces. She mi«8ed the spirit — a 
very fine'imsErlnative, poetic spirit — of the Bach 
Prelude and Fusriie. talcinc: liberties with the tempo, 
and showing small ro^rard to ll|B^ht and shade. The 
fvfrne voicefl were not clearly individualized ; and 
the BourrU sonnded altofj^ether va|[^oe and undefined. 
In the Pastoral Sonat« of Beethoven, the first move- 
ment lacked the serene repose which so beautifully 
characterizes it, no le«>8 than its sunny cheerfulness ; 
the reiterated three-four monotone of the bass was 
over-loud, and the whole movement was nrpfed on 
at an almost wfitaio speed. The Andante was bet- 
ter, more subdued and even ; and the Scherzo and 
Trio were quite nicely rendered. We felt the rest- 
lessness ajB^in In the rondo JinaU, 

Mr. Paine*8 little " Country Scenes " are charm- 
ing little pieces, happily contrasted, and these 
seemed to be played ron amore, certainly with 
frrace. Miss Fay's most finished, elecrant, and sat- 
isfactory performance was of the Lisztian version of 
the Wairner " Spinning Somr:" there all her pas- 
pacreo were beanti fully smooth and flowing. In the 
" Melody " of Rubinstein she showed genuine ex- 
pression. The Barcarolh by Mr. Hopkins was 
rhythmical, but rather commonplace. The G mi- 
nor Ballade of Chopin came out much more fairlv 
than the things of Bach and Beethoven ; and, in- 
deed there was much to praise in her rendering of 
both the Ballades. 

— In her Second Recital (Oct. SO) Miss Fay asrain 
exhibited her wonderful memory and her brilliant 
and unflagrging execution in a wide range of diffi- 
cnlt and interesting pieces: — 

1. Oifpie Hnessler 

2. Sonata Quasi Fantasia. Op. 27. No 1.. Beethoven 

Ardanta— AlleiT'o ed Alleirro molto vivaoe— 
A dacto— Finale. 

3. 5*onj5 Without Words- "Duetto" Vendelosohn 

4. Chant Poionals. No. 5 Chopin 

Arransred for Pi^no by Frani LissL 
6. MUhrchen (Fairy Story V Op. 102, No. 4 Raff 

6. Onoroen-Reiffen (Elfln Danced Lisst 

7. V»1s« Csnrlce, on 8trass*i *' Nacht-falter,*' 

(Nifsht-Mothi*) Tanaifi: 

8. TVa Abends (Bvening) : «.. .Schumann 

9. Capricc'o Raff 

in. Canzonet Jensen 

11. Andante Bpianato and Polonaise. Op. 22, 

Chopin 

As a series of interpretations of many styles and 
masters. Miss Fay*s performances, throughout, im- 
pressed us better tlian those of the week before. 
The Oigtu by Haessler, a pupil of one of old Se- 
bastian Bach*sbest puf.ils,n bright and genial thing, 
as well as learned, was very neatly and intelligent- 
ly played. The Sonata-Fantasia of Beethoven was 
better suited to her than the PoMtoraU of the first 
Recital, and its«roovement8 were presented evenly 
and clearly, the Adagio quite impressively ; the 
Scherzo {mollo vtvoer), so like a clashing, flashing 
sword dance, and the Finale were given with much 
fire 'and spirit In the Mendelssohn " Duetto " the 
two voices were significantly individualized. Liszt's 
transcription of one of Cliopin*s Polish Songs was 
really a charming piece, and to our ears entirely 
freah ; nor did it seem to suffer in the rendering. 
Raff*s Mdhrchen, a pretty thing, full of fire-fly spark- 
les, was gracefully given with a light staccato touch ; 



enjoyable for the time being, but. like so many of 
theJic clever thines, scarce thought of afterwards. 
The Liszt and Tau«ig fancies were fitly grouped with 
it. Schumann's "Des Abends" we have heard played 
with more expression, yet we cannot say that it was 
badly done. The Chopin Andante and Polonai$e 
were highly satisfactory ; ind**ed such seemed to be 
the verdict of the general audience, a larger one, 
and more responsive, than upon the first occasion. 

— Miss Fav's third and last Recital will b« on the 
27th inst. when she will play, of Bach : Prelude and 
FufiTue in B minor ; Beethoven : Sonata, Op. 5». 
and the "Thirty-two Variations in C minor ;" Field : 
Nocturne in C minor ; Chopin : Nocturnes in F, and 
F sharp. Op, 16, and the Etude in A minor. Op. 25 
('•Winter-Wind:'*) Liszt: " Liehefttraum " Noc- 
turne, and Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 14. 



Annonnoementi. 

Thb Haitdiel ATn> Haydn Society have adopted the 
plan of the SsMsred Harmonic Society of London, that of 
selling tickets for the Season, which will include four 
performances. The first two (Sunday. Dec. 23, and Tuev 
day, Dec. W) offer a rich abundance of Christmas music 
—Bach and Handel Imtht— and more besides; on Sun- 
day, Bach's Chrlstmaa Oratorio, Parts 1 and 2, besides J. 
C. D. Parker's " Redemption Hymn," and the »* No»l " 
by Saint-SaKns, each of which made its mark at the 
last Festiwi. The work of Bach will excite new inter- 
est by the use of Robert Franz's additional Inetramenta- 
tton. On Christmas day, Handel's Meawiah, The Inten- 
tion of produdufT Bach's Pa»»ion Mwtie next Spring; has 
been reconsidered iu the hope to avail of the presence of 
Mme. Pappenheim snd Mr. Adame in the production of 
Verdi's Requiem. Mendelssohn's St. Ptntl is set down 
for March 6. and the Creation for Easter Sunday, April 
21. The artists enga^red for the Christmas Oratorios are : 
Miss Thiirsby, Miss Annie Cnry, Mrs. Flora E. Bnrry, 
Mrs. H B. Sawyer, Mei«rs. W. J. Winch, Joseph Mass. 
A. E. Stoddard (baritone, of New York), and M. W. 
Whitney Seisnn tickets with secured seats, at $6.00, 
now on sale at the Music Hall. 

Trkodobb Thomas will give two of his subscription 

concerts In this city on the 14th, and the 17th Inst. Mr. 

Thomas will have the assistance of the Swedish Ladies* 

Quartette, which made a genuine sensation upon Its first 

appearance here, last week, and Master Leopold Llch- 

tenberg, a remarkable youn^: violinist, who has lately re. 

turned from Europe, where he studied under WIenlaw- 

•kl. Amoni; the selections to be plsyed by the orchestra 
are the overture to Chern hint's " watercanier ;" ''lot 
Jeunesse D'Hercule," a symphonic poem by Salnt-Sa^ 
ens; Variations (DIvertlsemento in D), by Moxart; We- 
ber's overture to *'Ot>eron;" Minuet ny Bocrlierlnl. 
Master Llchtenberfr is to perform a concerto for yiolin 
by Viotti; an air by Bach (arranged by Wilhelml), and a 
gavotte by VIeuxtomps. 



Vmb. Madeldis Schillkb. The many warm friends 
and admirers of this disUngnlshed artist and most esti- 
mable lady, will regret to learn that we are soon to lose 
her. . Orerworked by crdwds of piano pupils, she pro- 
poses to return to her English home, and henceforth de- 
vote herself to concert playing, without the wear and 
tear of lessons. Before her departure, she will give a 
farewell series of three Piano Recitals, In December, as- 
sisted by the fresh and charmlne i»inger. Miss Cbohyk, 
who was so much admired when she sang in Von 
Billow's concerts. 

The programme of the second Habvabd SYXPBOirr 
CoNCEBT, Nov. 23 In the following: 

Part I. Overture (" Nameus-Feler,") In G, Op. 
116, Beethoven: Recit , and Aria, from Meyerbeer • 
•< DInorah " (Iflw Lllllsn Bailey); Krakoviak, for Pi. 
ano with Orchestra, Chopin (Geo. W. Sumner). 

PabtU, Songs; Symphony, in C major, Sdkuberi, 

Mb. W. H. Shbbwood announces two concerts to tike 

place at Union Hall, on Friday evening, Nov. 10,. and 

Wednesday evening, Nov. 28. The programmes, wtalcli 

are particularly interesting, contain many compositions 

by the great masters which are new to Boston. Bach,. 
Beethoven. Schumann, Schul>ert, Chopin, Henselt ancl 
Mendelasonn are to be reuresented by Imporiaai works. 
Mr. Sherwood is among the best of oar resident pian- 
ists, and his oouoerts are always attnMtive and tiitereat- 
ing. 
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Xnsio in Hew York. 

(From the Arcadian.) 

Db. Damrosch's First Saturday Mattn£b. 

Magnificent is the only word tliat expresses ilie 
wonderful ensemble, the vigorous sonority, the eo' 
ergelic entrain, of Dr. Damrosch's new orchestra. 
It is for the greatest part the orchestra dismissed by 
Theodore Thomas, tlierefore well accustomed to 
play together; but since there are, nevertheless, 
some new elements, the rMnarktble ensemble is not 
the less meritorious. 



T0I8 18 DB. DAMR08GH*8 ORCHESTRA. 

Ten 1st yiolins: Rlchter: Schttssel; Mollenhaner; 
Dana: S. Laendner; Christ; Arnold; Gantsberg; Finln- 
ger: Hcrfort. 

Eight 2rt violins : Habes ; Scbreiber ; RIsoh ; Jordan ; 
J. Laendner; Never; Kiihan: Heller. 

Five violas: Schwarx; Relnboth; Wigand; Stookmar; 
Ringk. 

Flveviolnnrellos: Popper; Dragoue; J. Barreither; 
KaltenUom: Haunknecht. 

Fivadonble-basse*: Ch. Barreither; Oebbardt; Bar- 
ter; Kownck: Si^l>ert. 

Harp: MIssB. Sloman. 

Three flutes: Wehner; Wenael; Werner. 

Two olwes and English horn: Stohwaaser; Hantel. 

Tworlarionets: Rayser: Stoberran. 

Two baasoons: Hocnsteln; Neitz. 

Four boms : Kiiscenmacher; Bremer; Hofltauum; A. 
Slier. 

Two trumpets: Mi11<»r; Renter. 

Three trombones: Voss; Boeper; Oroebler. 

Tuba: L. Nowaek. 

Ttmnsni: Bernstein. 

Small drum: Jordan. 

Grand caaaa.end cymbals: T. Heller. 

When we state that they played eertmin numbers 
to perfection — we, who are not lavish with Kuperla- 
tives of the kind — we mean what we say, although 
we have certain reserves t4> make, because neither 
of Dr. Damrosch nor of Theodore Thomas will we 
say that they performed to perfection, what we de 
not think deserves such high praise, in the strictest 
sen^e of the word. 

We therefore take exception, before all, to the 
movements taken and to the execution of Lisxi*s 
prelude <, particularly the past-orale. The tone— of 
course we mean what is called the general tone of 
the orchestra — was not evenly balanced. We missed 
in the wood wind instrumenti the piano altogether ; 
they Attacked chords which ought to have been soft 
without the necessary delicacy. So was the tone of 
the violoncello jB^nerally too hard, not refined and 
not graded enough — mind, we only speak of Lisst's 
Prelude". The accelerando taken seems to us ex- 
aggerated, and not in exact keeping with the com- 
position, which we have so often heard well per- 
formed ; and we do not think that although the 
slower movement following this quick tempo i^ios 
by comparison with the preceding rapid time, yet 
we do not think it a legitimate means of effect, to 
drive a small part of the work beyond what we 
think the exact and righteous tempo. We express 
here our personal opinion ; but we know that Dr. 
Damrosch got the movements from Llozt himself, 
and that the composer is usually, though not always, 
the best judge of his movementa. 

The symphony of Raff— his eighth symphony, we 
believe — is partly very interesting, but the first and 
last part less so. The first motive in the first part 
is commonplace, and the whole treatment, although 
mufiician-like, is not distinguished, and rather dif- 
fused. Nor can the last part, notwithstanding its 
millions of notes, claim to be a legitimate, well- 
worked symphonic composition, always hearing in 
mind the standpoint we lake with a musical author 
like Raff, whom we think incapsble of giving an un- 
musician-like work to the world. But if the first 
and last part can neither in originality nor in treat- 
ment lay claim to a very high standard of art, there 
U no denying them the merit of i>eing well written, 
well orchestrated, showing the master s hand in a 
hundred little details. The second and third part 
however, are real symphonic gems. Originality of 
style, breadth of treatment, scientific and well-cal- 
culated orchestration, broad ideas and distinguished 
developments, show Raff if not in a new, cer- 
tainly in an excessively favorable light The har- 
monies and modulations are excessively interesting, 
the rather often u^ed enharmonic changes notwith- 
standing, and thanks are due to Dr. Damrosch for 
having brought the new work t>efore a New York 
audience. The part representing Walpurgis night 
is particularly original. The bassoons, since Mey- 
erbeer tned them in his famous invocation of the 
spirits underground, seem to have acquired citixens' 
rights OB all sfmilar occasions. 

The phraae played upon the G string of the vio- 
lins, with short chords on the violoneelloe accom- 
panying, is of a breadib and impreaaiveneas quite 
claasical. In the third part tbe play with the G 
Dominant aa pedal is graceful and amusing, and 
the whole composition certainly belongs to those 
that tower far above the average. 

AHkongh we have spoken of it first because it is 
the moet important compositioD of the programme, 
the great and legitimate success of the Hungarian 
dances by Brahms, and the Gavotte by Bach (en- 
eored), moat not be passed over without the honor- 
able mention doe to the splendid perfonnanoe. The 
rhythmic perfection, the boldness of the attack, the 

{>recise rendering of the Hungarian type, the bril- 
iant ensemble, and the OMSterly way all the ralien- 
tandoa and aocelemndot were kept, made the per- 



formance one of llie moat enjoyable, and the public 
would, with pleasure, have heard the performance 
epain ; but Dr. Damrofch winely declined, after 
having already conceded the encore of Bach's Ga* 
Totte. There is where the violoncellos and the 
strings altogether came out ^rand. The old mas 
ter remains the old master, and it would be difficult 
to find another composer so strictly classical, and 
so popular, that whenever any of his smaller com- 
Dositions are plaved in public, the encore is sure ; 
but It mn»t be played so, and due reco|rnition al- 
lowed to Dr. Damrosch's orchept rating; of this piece. 
A» a leader he is as warm and energetic as ever, 
but we congratulate him on his movements havinj; 
grown much calmer, although equally deter- 
mined. 

Mr. Remmertz pang, in his meritorious manner, 
Wa8:ner*s AUndttemi and Schumann's Zwti Orena- 
dure. 

Altogether, there is no mistake abont the sucoexs 
of the concert, the consequence of which will readi- 
ly be seen at the following matinees. 



XI88 THU1i8BT*8 COITCBRT. 

Miss Thursby, who Is not only the best concert- 
singer in America, but who. luckily, sees this fsct 
acknowledged by so many people that her pluck in 
taking the Academy of Bfunic was borne out by an 
immensely crowded hoii«e. came before the public 
with the same style of pieces that she selected for 
Tears, and which makes it appear as if she knew on- 
ly a few songs, or could sing only one. end certain- 
ly not the most artistic style of music. We told her 
more than once, and we cannot help saying it again, 
that if she will be taken for a great artist, to which 
title she has a right to lay claim, and not only for a 
succes(>ful concert-f-inger, f»he must sing what is 
worthy of a preat singer, and not only all these ad 
captandam fireworks. The air in the "Zauberiiote," 
aVhouiih ccmpftfed by Mozart, is not a classical air, 
because he wrote it only for a singer with a thin 
and high voice, who could only produce effect with 
such acrobatic tunes : and to this stsndard Miss 
Thursby need not. and ought not to lower herself. 
The Mme might be said about the air from thp 
•• Etoile du Nord." J«nny Lind, for whom it was 
written, sang it in the last act, after having amply 
proved her grard frtyle, her incomparable intonation, 
her deep and broad conception ; but to take this 
air alone, unless it is snng with the superiority of 
execution and intonation of Jenny Lind, seems, 
to ns. a misfaze. Miss Thursby sang for a garden 
audience, and for some one elfe's benefit, Proch s 
variations, a Darade piece, perfeqlly adapted for 
the occasion, all right ; but in her own concert she 
onghi to have shown herself able to sing something 
grand, at least some broa«l cantabile, or fioriture of 
the Handel oratorio style, in fsct something that en- 
titles her to be more than a mere bravura singer. Be- 
sides, this continusl straining of the highest notes 
of the voice in staccato and shakes is a detrimontul 
proceeding and the voice, partly from this, partly, 
perhaps, from exterior reasons, showed sad signs of 
fatigue, and the middle part of it is already a little 
impaired, and it would certainly be the greatest 
pity if so clear and agreeable a voice, so much mu- 
sical intelligence, and the most honorable and sym- 
pathetic character, should not lead Miss Thursby to 
the pinnacle of fame and fortune, which she is fast 
approaching, and deserves not only to reach, but to 
hold. Rest, quiet, serious study, and not continual 
sacrificing to ^he god Baal, are 'the means to reach 
that desirable aim. That Miss Thursby was very 
much applauded, and of neceesity, encored, is self- 
evident But here again we might be permitted a 
question. Are there so few pieces for song known, 
that a piano piece adapted to tlie voice must be se^ 
lected for an encore, and that old, hacknied " Rose 
of Summer" for the second? Beriios understood 
that the piano was not rich enough for all the treas- 
ures laid down in the '*Inviution a la Valse,''and he 
therefore orchestrated it ; but to reduce it to the 
voice, and to sing piano passages without the Sjbso- 
Inte perfection of mechanism which makes the exe- 
cution appear faultless, was not a happy idea. 

Miss Thursby has proved by her concert that she 
has many friends, and who is your friend Is clearly 
seen when you give a concert—they came like a 
man ; faces seldom seen in the Academy, who would 
have come through " snow and rain." They came 
and stood by their friend, a fkct that honors both 
parties. 

About Signor Brignoli we c«n only quote what 
the Tribune says. This paper, eo valuable in its 
mtuloU appreciation, thinks that 



" Signor Briprnoli appssrs to have stopped srowlnc 

!2.^Sr-*'£® *nd time of late seems to hare afTccred him 
low^ed'tfeVlli.^S'*'^^^^ '"«»- 

He sanff both his sonjrs and his duet with Bfiss 
Thursby as if he was twenty years old, only he 
sings everything in Italian style, and though he pro- 
nounces English words when he sinsrs Sullivan, his 
method is so thoroughly lulian, thvt von fancy 
you hear a Venetian cantilena and not an English 
iMlIad. Mr. Mills played some pieces of Chopin, 
the dreamiest poet among composers, like a school- 
master his studies, and his performance fell flat on 
the audience. This was the only number received 
with very little applause. We did not hear his sec 
ond performance, but we hear that it was much bet 
ter received. We are cisd to learn it But to go 
and play Chopin after Mme. Essipoff, who has 
locked the door and put the key in her pocket, is 
certainly not Mr. Mills's affair. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting performance 
for tiie mnsicians was Thewlore ThomaVs orchestra 
in the two movementji ofRsflT. Refined and dell- 
cate, i»onorons and with entrain, it was irreproacha- 
ble— an expression which could not rightly be uaed 
of any of the other numbers of this concert 



Bpthl ^tsihts. 



DVSCRTPTIVE LIST OF THE 

wTSST ak<CT7SZO, 
»«¥llak«i« Ut OIIt«v Dlta«« * C». 



♦u^S'a?''^"^" 2!"^ CoMPAKT. which has taken 
the Fifth-a venue Theatre, and of which Miss Emilie 

Melville is the soprano, and Mrs. Zelda Segnln. Mr. 
William Cattle Mr. Peskes, etc.. are meml>ers, op- 
ened auspiciously on Monday night last with the 

'Summer NightJ, Dream" of Ambrol-e Thomas. 
, ^^.^'T V''^ 7Vt.'»m« says of this work (prodnced 
in Pans in 1850. but new to this country)—" It deals 
with Shakespeare, but it has no connection with 
Shakespeare* play. The bard is represented as a 
riotona and tipsy young person, going tn the bad in 
the comp«".v of Sir Jr hn F*»lstsflr. bat he is Ba\ ed by 
Queen Elizabeth, who reads him several severe lec- 
tures and makea him the victim of a series of mystl- 
ficatlons. which he is afterwards persuaded were on- 
ly a drunken summer night's dream. It is not 
pleasant to see Shakespeare in such disguise, and 
the st«ry is more elaborate thnn ingenious; buthne 
soon foiyets Ita absurdities in admiratiiin of the 
light and elegant music, now tripping so gayly, now 
tender and sentimental -always vivacious arid me- 
IfKlious. It IS more fluent and sponteneons than i he 
music of ' Mlgnon,' without showing so msny origi- 
nal fancies ; perhsps the general public will like it 
better than the the more serions works upon which 
the composer's fame chiefly rests. It is certslnly 
an admirable specimen of a class of opera in which 
the French stage has no rival. The brisk and 
SDrightly English version of the libretto is by Mr. 
M. A. Cooney, to whom wo are probably Indebted 
for the introduction of a reference to civil-servlce 
reform at Windsor Caatle in the time of Elizabeth • 
but it was the property man, and not Mr. Coonev! 
who mede Sir John Falstaff address a very small 
sucking pig as * that noble boar.' - The New Y..rk 
Ttmsf remarks of the opera : " Ite chsnces of popn- 
larity. in the ordinary sense of the word, sre not of 
the best In the first place, ite story is absurd, and, 
In the second, M. Thomas's numbers are- far too 
vague as to themes, too romantic and fsr-sought in 
tone, and too delicate in foro-, to secure a prompt 
hold upon the average listener. Bad as the librel to 
is m French, it appears infinitely worse to English 
apwtators. It portrays Shakes^are as a drunkard, 
and the whole plot turns upon the efforts of Queen 
Elisabeth to reclaim the poet from his evil ways by 
coming to him as a guardian angel in a dream." 



The new composition by Professor J. K. Paine, a 
"Symphonic Fantesta" on Shakespeare's "Tempest" 
was pertormed for the first time at Steinway Hall 
New York, by Theodore Thomas' Orchestra, on 
Friday evening last Of it the New York Trihune 
aays : "The 'Symphonic Fantesia' on Shakespeare's 
'Tempest.' by Mr. J. K. Paine of Harvard Universl- 
ty, formed the only absolute novelty, as it was the 
principal number of the orchestral pieces. While a 
further hearing of it will andoubteclly be necessary 
for the public to obUln a full appreciation of ite 
Jganties, the impression that it created was unques- 
tionably very favorable. It is strong and original 
in conception, masterly in workmanship, and it was 
excellently played. It contains several charming 
naotivee, which are combined with much akill and 
thought in one or two passages, notebly that in 
which the Caliban and Ariel motives occur. The 
scoring is somewhat meagre. It is done, as a rule 
excellently, and with careful discrimination." 
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Tooali with Piano Aooompanlmsnt. 

Mariannina Eft. a d to F. Cottrau. 80 

*« Non potsre I floH In testa." 
" On tlie holidays dressed gaily.'* 
A very neat and (for an Italian melody) quite 

Beloy^ Again. C. 8. a to E. Barri. 50 

'• CnmM fmm mv henrt tills elad refrain. 
I love and am heloved again." 

Metodiooa love song. Musical lovers win 
prize it. 

God of the Free. National Anthem. A. 8. 

^^\^ M . ^ OtanneUL2S 

"Our flair:— for fHendu a stsrrv sky, 
For foes ;-* tempest every fold." 

Is not sn SDth^m. as ttiere Is but one part: bat 
hi a stirring pairiotlo song. * ' 

New Songs by Tnvherf, each 80 

No. 8. Little Jacob. Eft. a o to E. 

" May be a fairy hus coaxed blm down nnder." 
*rt* ^*1!}\^ *'** UnteHrrl|jih«»rirefan«ren." 
Wice cbildren*s sonip, for nice children. 

0» i?*^5 we back my Heart, my Love. Bft. 
a d to F. Banks, 80 

"Mv r^ve, mv lAfp mv An<re1, tell 
Wby did'st thou set it free?" 
Musical, and llkriy to be popular. 
The Two ObadiahB. G. a d to E. Lyate. 30 
•« Phid tbe ronnfr Obsdlah to tbe old Obadlah." 
Comic adventures of two topers. 

Awfully Awfnl. C. a E to E, Hunt 80 

Very good comic song for a lady. 

Oh, Merry Hours. Eft. 8. bft to idt. 

*• T>lnir, dtnp? Wnc. dinft! . 

The silver i^ells of Joy we sound.** 

^"t ?' J*^f briirtitest or bright sonss, with a 
very briisht face on tbe title. • •"» • 

Oh ! Charming World. P. 4. d to a. 

«« A V Offenbach. 40 

" Mondo obarmsnte, 

Je suls entrslne*o." 
^ V^ry irnod. and nnusnsllv nifss sonff sbont tbe 
Moon, witb a visir to wb>ch tbe writer is so 
pleased, as to wish to be Offen-bach there. 

Still thou baat my Heart*8Deyotion. Aft. a 
£ to £. Peck, 80 

** Dreaming, love, or waking 
Hopes of other years." ' 

Good ballad and chorus, in popular style. 

lastransntah 

Pasha Polka. F. a JTewi*. 80 

Recommended to the Pssbs«, as f uml^ninv an 
airreoal>1e recreation after flghtinfr. Brisht and 
pretty polka. 

Twilight Fancies. Horcean Characteristlque. 

Eft. 4. Frank. 40 

The "Fancies" evidently lncln«ie tbe rwlnklfnic 

stars, tbe evening bells and orher slchts end 

sounds that make tbe eveninir hour so restful. 

Beantlftil piece. 

Farewell to Summer. F. 8. Phelpn, 40 

A chsrmlnff •reverie" which one will like to 
dream over a^ain and airsin. 

Aurora. Gr'd Concert Galop. Dft. 5. Wood, 50 

Has the crinpness of a Galop, wi b all sorts of 
showy passa(te« worked into the simple form. 
Bright exhibition piece. 

Dream of Pleasures Waltzes, a Cfowton, 00 
A very eutertainine set of waltses. Rich mH> 
ale. 

Transatlantic March. Eft. ArrUfotH, 40 

Full of octave pas^afces. and essiest for larpre 
bsnds. A powerful march, played, with rreat 
sncceas, by.Giimore's Band. 

Combination Galop. D. 8. fiteinhagen. 85 

Brilliant Galop, played with great sucoess by 
8telchagen*s orchestra. 

Dream of Loye. (Liebestraume.) Morceau 
de Salon. Eft. 4, ' .\follenhauer, 60 

Love dreams of many beautiful things;— and 
here Is mnslo to them. 

Summer Breeze Mazurka. Eft. a GianneUL 85 

Tbe music suggests not onlv summer breeies. 
but wlldwood scenes, bright landscapes, ai|4 
whatever else of summer beantj that may be ex.- 
pressed by notes. 



ABBRrviATi02ra.-.Deerees of difficulty are matked 
from 1 to 7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, aa C» 
Bbt etc. A Um Boman letter marks' the lowest and. the 
highest note If on the staff, small Roman letters If above 
or above tbe staff. Thus: •• C. 5. e to B," means •* Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on tbe added line be- 
low, highest letter, B on the 4th spase." 
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For Dwig:ht*8 JonnuU of llwio. 

A Critioal OontrilmtUm to Beethoren 

Xiteratme. 

Raad before the SobiOer-Unlon In Trlette, by Almt- 
Avosn W. Thattx. 

COontiiiiied tnm. Page 1S8.) 

He only, whose tedioas datj it is to at least 
look through all the new publications relating 
to Beethoven, can form any correct notion how 
nomeroos are those— from the newspaper arti- 
cle and novelette to the extended biography — 
in which his brother Johann is made to play a 
large, lamentable, and often utterly false part. 
No special criticism of anyone of those produc- 
tions is necessary, for the errors have been re- 
peated in almost all the biographical writings 
on Beethoven for forty years past, and are now 
universally accepted as truth. 

If what I have to say on the subject, should 
appear to be an effort to redeem Johannes char- 
acter, it is not because I cherish any sympathy 
for him, but, first, for the sake of historic truth, 
and, secondly, — which is a still stronger mo- 
tive — for the reputation of Beethoven himself. 
For if the half of what has been written upon 
the character of his brother be true, none but 
an extremely weak and depraved man could 
have continued to hold such relations to him 
as Beethoven did through all his last years; and 
this certainly was not the composer^s character. 

These writings may be chronologically divid- 
ed into several groups: 

I. That class in which it is taken for grant- 
ed that, certainly not later than 1802-8, Johann 
van Beethoven was supplied with funds by 
Ludwig, to establish himself as an apothecary 
in Linz ; that, he there, through the influence 
of his brother in the higher circles of Vienna, 
was enabled to make large and profitable con- 
tracts for supplies of medicines to the Austii- 
an armies; that, in consequence of this, he soon 
became a man of means and was able, in turn, 
to lend money to Lndmig; and, that, near the 
end of 1807, he would no longer trust his 
brother and pressed him rudely and roughly for 
payment, which, it is argued, is a striking 
proof of Johannes avarice and ingratitude. 

If all this be fact, certainly no fault can be 
found with this class of writings. But there is 
not a word of truth in it. Listen : 

Until the winter of 1807-8, Johann was em- 
ployed by an apothecary in Vienna, whose shop 
stood not far from the Efimthner-Thor theatre. 
Industrious and economical in his habits, he 
had been able to save a few hundred gulden, 
which he had put in his brother*s hands. About 
this time he learned that the apothecary near 
the bridge in Linz was dead, and that his busi- 
ness, with his house, etc., was for sale. It 
seemed to him a good opportunity to establish 
himself, and, upon inquiry, he found the con- 
ditions such, that the purchase was, even with 
hia small means, possible. It was for this, that 
be now called upon his brother for payment. 
Ludwig, however, seems to have had small con- 



fidence in the project; and, when at length he 
wrote to his friend Gleichenstein to go to his 
publisher for 1,600 gulden, and pay Johann out 
of it — the letter shovra how unwillingly and 
angrily he did it. 

Johannes funds were just sufficient to cover 
the first payment, the expenses of the contract, 
his removal to Linz and the taking possession. 
The contract dates from the 18th March, 1808, 
and on the 20th he entered into possession. 
The business yielded little more than the daily 
expenses, and the difficult question how to 
meet the second and third payments, soon came 
up. It is somewhere stated,, that his old ac- 
quaintance in Bonn, Stephen v. Breuning, had 
stood security for him ; but I did not find his 
name in any of the documents. At all events, 
Johann did not apply to him, nor did he re- 
ceive any aid from Vienna. He extricated him- 
self from the dilemma unassisted. 

Those were the days when Napoleon under- 
took to destroy all British trade with the con- 
tinent, and English tin had risen to an enor- 
mous price. The vases and pots on the shelves 
of the shop were all of massive tin; these Jo- 
hann sold, and replaced them with others of 
clay and porcelain. Thus, and by the sale of 
the richly ornamented iron cross bars of the 
windows, he was able to meet his engagements 
this first year. In the Spring of 1800, a French 
army moved down the Danube. Johann, in 
his youth, had served for a time in the French 
hospital at Bonn; he knew the French lan- 
guage; his shop was hard by the river; natu- 
rally the French commissaries applied to him, 
and he made with them such profitable contracts 
for supplies of medicines, as relieved him from 
piesent difficulties and laid the foundation of 
his future prosperity. 

These simple facts and dates, which I ob- 
tained sixteen years ago in Linz and Urfahr — 
and which were as accessible to any other person 
as to myself— demolish at a blow the entire 
novelistic structure. 

n. Whoever knows Schindler^s book on 
Beethoven, will remember that, to characterize 
Johannes relations to his brother, he calls him 
'^ the evil principle '* in the composer's life. 

That ivhich only now and then at long inter- 
vals exerts an influence, certainly cannot be 
called the **evil principle'* in a man's life — 
and this expression can only mean a pretty con- 
stant and continued influence on Beethoven 
and his affairs. Schindler surely meant this; 
all his copyists have so understood him, and 
Johann is everywhere described as such an 
•* evil principle." 

As to this *' constant" influence, the fact is 
quite the contrary ; and I believe I can offer the 
following — the result of repeated examination 
— as being the truth. In all documents, letters 
and conversations, — indeed in all the sources 
of information upon the years 1808 to the 
Spring of 1822, inclusive — full fourteen years 
— with a single exception — nowhere does the 



name of Johann appear, as one in any manner 
or form having any c-onnection with his broth- 
er's affairs; and in the exceptional case, it is 
not Johann that meddles with Ludwig^s busi- 
ness, but Ludwig that interferes in Johann's 
private concerns. This fact alone is sufficient 
to awaken donbt, whether hitherto the true re- 
lations between the brothers have been under- 
stood. Let us spend a moment on this excep- 
tional case. Johann ▼. Beethoven was unmar- 
ried; and, as his house was rather spacious, he 
retained two or three rooms only for himself, 
and let the rest to a physician from Vienna, 
whoee wife brought a sister with her. That 
this sister had become a mother in Vienna was 
of course kept secret After a time Johann 
took the girl as companion and housekeeper. 
One of Beethoven's memoranda is this: 

*' 1812, I was in Linz on account of B." 

That «* B" here stands for «« Brother" is ob- 
vious. This and other circumstances confirm 
what wa^ told me in Linz as fact, namely : that 
Beethoven, who had passed the summer in Tep- 
litz, Carlsbad, etc.,hadbeen falsely told that Jo- 
hann proposed to marry this girl, and hastened 
to Linz to prevent such a connection. So much 
is certain: he disappeared from Teplitz about 
the end of September, and appears agun in 
Linz, October 6. Johann gave him the pleas- 
antest room in the house, a comer chamber, 
cheerful and sunny, with a view upon the riv- 
er, the landing-place, and the mountainous 
country beyond. In this chamber and during 
his wanderings on the neighboring hills Beet- 
hoven composed his delightful 8th Symphony. 

It must not be forgotten, that Johann now 
is a man of thirty-five years, and that for four 
and one-half years, entirely by his own enter- 
prise, he has been established in profitable busi- 
ness; that his brother is with him as a guest, 
and can therefore leave the house at any mo- 
ment when dissatisfied. If now the composer 
had exerted all his influence as a man and as 
a brother— confining himself within this limit 
— ^to put an end to Johann's immoral relations 
to the girl — no one, not Johann himself, could 
have taken it ill. But he went farther. He 
had taken it into his head that the girl must 
be removed; and as he could not effect this 
by gentle means, he applied to the Bishop and 
to the civil authorities. He succeeded at last 
in obtaining an order from the police, that, if 
found in Linz on a certain day in November, 
she should be arrested and forwarded, as a vag- 
abond, to Vienna! 

Johann was beside himself with rage, and a 
scene ensued between the brothers, over which 
I draw the veil. The apothecary, however, 
still held the leading trump in his hand ; should 
he play it, he would win, but the consequences 
would reach throughout his life. His wrath 
and the tears of the girl decided him. He 
played his trump I In the register of the city 
parish of Linz one may read, that on the 8th of 
November, 1812, Johann ▼. Beethoven and 
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Thercso Ohermeyer — were married. His w(/d 
they could not tear from him! On the 9tb, 
Beethoven departed from Linz with the bitter 
consciousness, that from his ewn lack of pa- 
tience, prudence and moderation, the mistress 
wa» elevated to the position of his sister-in-law. 
We will not envy him his feelings. 

HI. Whoever is acquainted, however saper- 
ficially, with the novelistic and biographic liter- 
ature upon Beethoven, knows what stress is laid 
upon the supposed fact that Johann t. Beetho- 
ven was in his brother's last years really his 
** evil principle.'* The main charges against 
him are these: Officious meddling in Beetho- 
Ten*s business matters; a constant striving to 
rule him; and continually renewed efforts to 
induce him to live in his house, if not in his 
family, not only in the city, but, in summer, in 
the country — and this, for no other object than 
to enable him to make his brother's genius a 
sauree of pecuniary profit to himself. All this 
has its origin in Schindler's writings, who hon- 
estly believed it, no doubt; but much has be- 
come known, which was sealed to the young 
Schlindcr and throws new light upon the rela- 
tions between the brothers. 

Let us rest a moment upon the Apothecary, 
to see how things have gone with him in these 
fourteen vears. 

On the SOth December, 1816, he soldliis busi- 
ness and house in Linz, and soon after estab- 
lished himself again in Urfahr, on the opposite 
side of the river. In August, 1810, he found 
himself able to purebase a pleasant and valua- 
ble estate called ^'Wasserhof," adjoining the 
village of Gneizendorf, near Erems; so he be- 
came ^^ Land proprietor" OuttlbenUer; and as 
such, was able once more to pass his wintere in 
Vienna. He took lodgings, therefore, in the 
first story of a house at the comer of the Koth 
and Pfarr Streets in the snburb WindmGhl, be- 
longing to his brothcr-in-lawBaker-master Oher- 
meyer, where, in the Spring of 1832, we find 
him. 

Meantime he had learned, that a daughter of 
his wife, bom January 30, 1807, Amalie Wald- 
mann by name, was still living in Vienna, and, 
as he had now abandoned all hope of offspring 
of his own, he had, a few years since, adopted 

her. 

And now to the alleged ^'officious meddling 
in his brother's affairs " — which has never yet 
been proved, and, it is very doubtful whether 
it ever will be. 

The deaf, fretful, suspicious Beethoven had 
really at this time nobody — like in former yeare 
Gleichenstein, Brenning, his brother Carl and 
others, who could aid him in the sale of new 
works and like matters. He had a high opin- 
ion of Johann's qualities as a man of business ; 
for certainly he bad succeeded in his doubtful 
enterprises at Linz and Urfahr ; and the still 
more doubtful purchase of Waaserhof might 
already be counted a lucky one. It could not 
be otherwise than gratifying to the composer 
to have his only brother, after more than fif- 
teen years, again near him. And to whom 
should he go, if not io this brother, for advice 
and assistance ? One sees a priarif that the 
charges on this point against Johann are, to say 
the least, exaggerated ; to go on, and show in 
full that they are ungrounded, would lead us 
too far. Let us turn then to the alleged sel- 



fish, unceasing efforts of Johann to force his 
brother to live with him— in discussing which 
no small light will be thrown upon the point 
just noticed. 

The passage in Schindler's book, which has 
been often copied by other writers, runs thus: 

"Beethoven was quartered (Antnmn of 1822), by 
roe«n8 of his brother Johann, in a dark lodging, fit 
at be»t for a flhr.emaker, and which, beeaase it was 
cheap, was considered suitable for the 'braio-own- 
er.' * • • This was a miserable abode for Beet 
hoven, who had been accnstomed to something so 
very different; and the winter of 1822-28 might, 
owing to this fatal situation of the g^at composer, 
famish plenty of matter for tales and homorons 
pieces." ♦ 

The bare cireunistance, that Beethoven took 
this lodging at the instigation of his brother, 
is true; but Schindler wrote under the influ- 
ence of feelings of hatred and contempt for Jo- 
hann, that rendered him almost incapable of 
treating him with justice. It is possible also 
that the other circumstances — if they were ev- 
er known to him — had passed out of his mem- 
ory in the long interval of eighteen years. Be- 
sides, it is certain that he never saw certain 
letters of the composer to his brother. It is 
obvious, therefore, how easily he, with the best 
intentions to write nothing but the truth, may 
have put the facts in a false light ; — and this is 
really the case. 

Of the mass of conversation-books, f and pa- 
pers, which Hofrath v. Breuning, after the 
death of Beethoven, transferred to Schindler, 
the .latter in the lapse of years destroyed more 
than half; but among those that escaped, 
is one, which contains the very first known no- 
tiee of a meeting of the brothers after Johannes 
retom to Vienna. The nephew Carl was also 
present. It appears clearly from the conversa- 
tion, that Beethoven had given up his quarters 
in the Landstrasse suburb (in the Spring of 
1822) without having first secured his summer 
lodging in the country ; and thus found him- 
self in a dilemma. In course of the conversa- 
tion Johann comes to his assistance, with the 
offer of the two rooms in his house, occupied 
by his pseudo daughter, for a few days — until 
he finds new quarters — and proposes to him to 
come after dinner and see them. Beethoven 
went. This is proved by the appearance, soon 
after, of the hand of Johannes wife in the book. 
She writes very politely — finds little personal 
resemblance between him and her husband, ex- 
cept in their eyes, — and invites him to pay them 
a summer visit in Wasserhof, where, she says, 
the view is beautiful and the air eicellent. 

Johann takes the pencil, and writes: 

** Rossini just met me, and greeted me very 
friendlily ; he wishes greatly to speak with you. 
If he had knewn that you were here, he would 
have come with me,'* and so on. 

Johann had now been married nine and one- 
half years. Is it not obvious from the words 
written by his wife, that Beethoven now saw 
her, that is as sister-in-law, for the first time ? 
It does not appear that he needed the two 
rooms, and apparently he removed at once to 
Ober-Ddbling, a village just north of the city. 

* Thin pa8S{i<re is fdven In the bad translation of Mos- 
cbcIe(i'«-Bchindl«r, as being knowiHo many of our read- 
erB.~£D. 

fin which people wrote, after Beethoven conld no 
longer hear them speak.— Ed. 



Thence he wrote to Johann this remarkable 
letter: 

I hoped surety te see yon — bnt in vain. By order 
of Dr. Standenheimer I rauHt still continue to take 
medicine, and nrast not take too mueh exercise. I 
heg you, instead of driving io the Prater, to take 
yonr way to me with yoar wife and daoghter. I 
desire nothing, bnt that the advantages — ^wbich are 
certain— of our living together, may he attained 
withont fail. I have made inquiry ooneeraing lod?. 
ings ; there are suitable ones enough, and yon would 
have to pay but little more than hitherto. Aa a 
matter of economy, what a saving for both parties, 
not to speak of the enjoyment 1 

I have nothing against yoor wife ; I wish only, 
that she would perceive, how much yoor own wel- 
fare would gain by being with me, and thai the lit- 
tle, miserable tronbles of life produce no serious 
differences. 

If ow, farewell. I hope snrely to see yon this after- 
noon, when we will all drive to Nnssdorf, which 

would be of benefit to me. 

Thy iilthfnl brother. 

Lunwio. 
— PoaUeripl. 

Peace, peace, be with ns. 6o«1 grant that the 
natural bonds of brotherhood between ns be not 
again unnaturally sundered t At all events, my 
life may not last much longer. I say again that I 
hava nothing against your wife, although her de- 
meanor towards me on a few occasions has greatly 
struck me ; bnt then I am in the highest degree sen- 
sitive and irritable, owing to my three and one-half 
months of sickness. Away with everything that 
does not promote the grand object ; eo that I and 
my good Carl can enter upon a regular domestic 
life, whieb for me is especially needful. Just look 
through my lodging here, and yon will see the con- 
sequences — ^how matters go, because I, when I am 
more than nsually sick, must put myself into the 
hands of strangers — not to men' ion other things 
upon which we have already spuken. In case you 
come to^ay, you can bring Carl too ; and so I in- 
close this open note to Herr v. Blochlinger,* which 
you can send to him immediately." 

Now, I ask, which of the brothers made the 
proposition that they should live together ? 
On the 26th July, Ludwig wrote again to Jo- 
hann, who was with bis family in Waaserhof 
for the Summer. The letter contains an ur- 
gent request for Johann to come to Vienna, 
to aid his brother in the sale of works, etc. — 
Johann, however, could not leave his agricult- 
nre, and came not. The letter ends thus: 

** Oreet yonr family for me. If I was not forced 
to go to Baden.f I should certainly come to you 
next month ; but It can't be helped ; if yon can, prey 
come. It would be of great assistance — write im- 
mediately," etc. 

On the 81st July, he writes again, that Pet- 
ers, the Leipzig publisher, has offered 150b 
gulden for the Mass, and other sums for other 
works, and has sent him a draft in advance for 
800 gulden. I copy a few lines: 

" Throughout the eagerness of the man for my 
works is visible ; but I do not wish to pot myself in 
a fMlse position, and I should take it as a favor, if 
yon will write whether yon can spare me something, 
8o that I may not be hindered In going betimes io 
Baden, where I must remain at least a month. Ton 
see there is no uncertainly In this ; and you shall 
also in September receive the 200 gulden again 
with thanks." 

•Master and proprietor of a prlTSte lehool In wl^lch 
Beethoven*8 nephew Carl was tuen a pupil. 

t A place of Solpbor Springs about twenty miles from 
Yienniu 
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Fftrther on : 

** If 3'oa were liere, the matter would soon be set- 
tled. * * If yon c^uld only oorae and go witli 
me for eifi:ht days to Baden, that would be jsst the 
thins:. * * Tut yonr kitcheo and cellar into best 
rondition, for, probably, I and my boy shall estab* 
lish our head-quarters with you, and we have formed 
the grand project of completely eating you «p. Of 
cour9e only September is meant. Now farewell, 
l>eBt Brother kin ! Read the Gospel daily, take to 
heart the Epistles of Peter and Paul, journey to 
Rome, and kiss the Pope's slipper. Greet yovr iam- 
ily heartily," etc, etc 

In August, he writes two more letters on the 
same subject — and yet, Johann came not. Kow, 
how t]oe8 all this tally with the alleged ^'offi- 
cious meddling 7 ^' 

In the letter of 26th July, BeethoTen com- 
municates to his brother his consent to accept 
the lodging in Obermey«r*s house, in these 
terms : 

'* As to the lodging, since it is taken, let it be so ; 
but whctiier it be suited to me, is the question — ^the 
chambers look otft upon the garden— and just now, 
garden-air is the most deleterious for me ; besides, 
ray entrance is through the kitchen, which is very 
onpUia^ant and intolerable. And now I must pay 
for a whole quarter for nothing; as an o£bet, we, 
Carl and m3*se]f, if possible, will join yon in Krcms 
and lire hig;h until this money is made up again." 

In later letters he informs his brother, that 
the necessity of taking the sulphur baths at 
Baden, and an order for music for the opening 
of the Joscphstadt Theater, prevented him from 
making the proposed visit to Wasserbof. 

Tliat Beethoven was never satisfied with his 
lodgings, that he was constantly changing 
them, and always quarreling with his land- 
lords, is well known. Schindler gives instan- 
ces enough of this. Johann was different ; be 
had se tied himself in the bouse of his wife^s 
brother, and, so far as I know, remained there 
so long as she lived. What Ludwig wanted 
was, that Johann should break this family con- 
nexion, and abandon these quarters, in order 
to try the very doubtful experiment, whether 
he, his brother, his nephew, and Johannes wife 
and daughter could live in peace ander one 
roof. 

Adjoining Johannes lodging, in the same 
house, there were vacant apartments, and he 
doubtless reasoned thus: why should not Lud- 
wig, if determined to try this experiment, take 
them for one year? If ittumed out well, he could 
change his dwelling as well later as now. If 
his Brother would come to him there, good; 
if not, also good. He must pay Bome regard to 
his wife^s wishes. And so it came about, that 
Beethoven with Schindler, in October, 1822. 
moved itito the lodging, which the latter de- 
scribes as at best good for a shoemaker. 

There is an anecdote, belonging to this win- 
ter, related by Scliindler, the foundation of a 
great mass of malicious and contemptuous mat- 
ter printed against Johann v. Beethoven, and 
a good instance of how everything relating to 
him is interpreted to his disadvantage. 

In those days, it was not only the universal 
custom, but a decent self-respect demanded, that 
every man should place his social rank and po- 
sition upon his visiting cards. For three and 
one-half years Johann was no longer ** Apoth- 
ecary at Linz," but *' Land Proprietor " {Outz- 



heiiteer\ and so it stood upon his card. On 
New Year's day, 1823, Beethoven, his nephew, 
and Schindler, sat at dinner. Johann sent in 
his servant with his card and th^ usual greets 
ings. The composer was in good humor, turned 
the card, wrote on the back: *' Ludwig von 
Beethoven, Brain-owner, '* and sent it back. 

It was an ordinary friendly and fraternal at- 
tention on the part of Johann, and a good- 
natnred joke on the part of Ludwig. That is 
the whole of it. Everything else about it, 
which one reads in a hundred publications, 
is invention and usually slander. 

Johann has even been made the subject of 
boundless ridicule on account of his horses ! 
Why, I cannot see. Horses he must have in 
his agricultural operations, and — when he re- 
moved with his family in Autumn to Vienna — 
should he send the animals back to Wasserbof 
just to eat his hay the winter through ? 

That the experiment of living together in one 
house had no good results — as was to be expect- 
ed — is well known, and Johannes refusal to 
move out of his lodging to try it, is fully jus- 
tiGed. 

A note of that time, the subject of which is 
not known, may find room here: 

" DsAK Brother I I pray you to visit me this 
forenoon, as I must have a talk with you. Why 
this behavior ? Whither will it lead ? I have aoth- 
ing against you, I throw no blame upon you in the 
matter of the lodging. Your will was good, and it 
was my own wish, that we should be nearer togeth- 
er. But now, on all sides, in this house, all is bad, 
and you will know nothing of it ; what can one 
say? 

What unkind behavior, now that I have fallen 
into so great a dilemma. I pray you again, come to 
me this forenoon, that we may talk over what is 
necessary to be done. Do not let bonds be sun- 
dered, which can only be for the advantage of us 
both — and for what? For causes worthy only of 
contempt 1 ! I embrace you from my heart, and 

am, as ever, 

Thy faithful brother, 

LUDWTG." 

That afterwards the business assumed a to- 
tally different aspect in Beethoven*s fancy, that 
he then threw the whole blame in the matter 
of the lodging upon Johann, and oft-times ex- 
pressed his resentment both in letters and con- 
versation — that was only — Beethovenish. 

fTo be Continued.] 



A Word for the Orchestra. 

To the Editor of the Transcript : 

It may be interesting to your readers who take 
pleasure in the opera in Boston, and who have 
heard the magnificent renderines of the different 
r6les by Mme. Pappenheim and Mr. Adams, during 
the short season just closed, to become acquainted 
with the position of the orchestra in regard to op- 
era as it is given in our city. 

So much has been daily said of the inefficiency of 
the orchestra, — and in some of the notices it has 
been stigmatized as careless, incapable, in fact all 
but disgracing itself, — ^that probably a few words 
relating to the subject, from one intimately acquaint- 
ed with it, may be acceptable. 

Included amongst the forces gathered together 
during the past fortnight, were many of our best lo- 
cal instrnmentalists, some of whom are prominently 
known, and all do good service in our concerts, and 
also the whole of the regular Boston Theatre or- 
chestra, which is acknowledged to rank well with 
similar organisations. Therefore, the above cen- 
sures apply to them as well as to tlie entire operat- 
ic orchestra, and whilst I do not seek undue sym- 
pathy for the performers, or assert that their per- 



formances were up to the ritrht standard, collec- 
tively, I desire to say that there are many element-a 
that aid, if they do not actually cau^p, the medio- 
cre renderings we have lately heard, and which 
will ever remain until the present syAf em is revolu- 
tionized, and we Americans creatie the supply by 
makinsf the demand that we shall have complete op- 
era in this country, and no longer rest satisfied that 
the clory of the grandest musical representation 
should be centred in the persons of one or two sing- 
ers only. 

It is certain that few people understand how much 
is required of the orchestra in the interpretation of 
its portion of the work, how important its duties 
are, and bow slight the opportunities are for its 
members to become even moderately acquainted, at 
the morning*s rehearsal, with the opera to he per 
formed at nif^ht. The alterations made by each 
singer, according to his or her ideas, the frequent 
and sudden transposition of the key at sij^ht, some 
portions to be leit out, etc. ; all of which and a 
great deal more, has to be clutched at, understood, 
in one short incomplete rehearsal, and, sometimes, 
without any rehearsal at all. If, therefore, opera cro- 
ers had a better insight into the^e matters they 
might have possibly other words than " careless.** 
" stupid," to apply to the orchestra when it plays 
too loud, is not well balanced, or seems slow in re- 
spondingf to the conductor*s baton. 

A rehearsal is called and promptly attended, and 
lasts two or three hours. Thi-t meeting; involves 
the running throitgh of one, and not unfrequently 
two, operas. The principal singers are rarely pres- 
ent. The conductor hums tlirou{2:h soprano, con- 
tralto, tenor and bass songs, recitatives, as best he 
can, often without the remotest approach to a voice, 
and from this burlesqued preparation the orchestra 
has to eather an idea of the requisite light and 
shade, the reading the artistes will give at the ev- 
ening's performance, when they take all the liber- 
ties witn tempo and expression to which they are 
undoubtedly entitled ; and it may be imagined the 
result is not a little different, and the task not an 
easy one, for the orchestra to follow and accompany 
them under such circumstances, without seriously 
marring the effect 

The copies are all manuscript, and often full of 
errors, and are mostly hired from musical libraries 
from year to year by the different companies travel- 
ling ; they are replete with pencil marlcs (each com- 
pany making its own alterations and failing to erase 
those previously made) to designate the "cuts'* 
(portions to be omitted) ; and, as all singers make 
some deviation from the original score, the almost 
incomprehensible appearance of the pages, as they 
have, been correctea and re-corrected, presents a 
view that sometimes baffles the stronj^est nerve to 
decide which of the '' cuts " holds eood, as the play- 
er comes sudienly upon them, and not unfrequent- 
ly adopts the wrong one, leaving him little or no 
chance to think of anything more elevating in his 
work than keeping on the right track. 

The company includes a few (about fifteen) in- 
strumentalists, who form the whole of the orches- 
tra in small towns, and when their numbers are 
augmented, thev are of great service in helping the 
remainder to pilot their way through the labyrinth 
of" cuts," etc. ; but their aid cannot take the fdace 
of complete rehearsals, when the combined forces 
amount to nearly forty men. 

Singers study for months the rdles they propose 
adopting, before appearing on the stage ; whereas 
operatic orchestras (as conducted here) liave to ap- 
preciate and perform their work with the imperfect 
preparation I have briefly described, which in real- 
ity IS no preparation, when the high character of 
the operas attempted is taken into consideration, 
and it is remembered that the instrumentation of 
modern operas is far more difficult than the vocal 
portion. 

Fair and even creditable performances of the ea- 
sier and more familiar operas, such as '* Trovatore,** 
" Bohemian Girl ** and others, may be obtained with 
such little preparation ; but sue':: a result is absurd 
to hope for, even, when "Fidelio," "Faust.,*' "Lohen 
grin," are grappled with. Then, indeed, the sym- 
phonic effect is not, cannot bo reached ; and more 
particularly with Wagner's works, as ho no lonj^er 
uses the instruments as an accompaniment, but 
brings singers, chorus and orchestra into such closlT 
relationship that all must be equally well up in their 
respective departments to arrive at the magnificence 
and poetry of his great conceptions. 

I have shown that imperfect rehearsing is one 
^reat drawback to even respectable operatic render- 
ings in this city, and how the orchestra is affected 
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by the defective sjstefn ; let some abler pen point 
r>ut a reroedj for an aotoneful chnms. and how to 
procure one that haa an approach to vitality, and 
we may, perhapa, be nearinj^ the day when npera in 
all its noolenesa and grandeur shall be witnessed on 
onr stage. Why not ? 

Respectfully yonrs, 

C. V. Allcs. 



^/^*v^^v^^v»v^^ 
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For Dwij(ht*s Journal of Mnslo. 

Canoeniing Touch in FianihFlaying. 

BT W. 8. B. If ATIIKW8. 

naviniE^ lately bad occasion to investipite anew 
the subject of " tonch " for the piano, I trust I may 
be|ezcn8ed for oflering here the conclusions to which 
I hare been led. 

It is well known, to those who hsTe given the 
matter attention, that not only is a bad tonch com- 
mon amonit ordinary players but even celebiated 
pianist^ differ very much in this respect, many of 
them having an absolutely unmusical tonch. Tour 
correitpondent from Ripon seems to have referred 
chiefly to the Itffoto as the point wherein the aver- 
age pnpil is likely to be faulty. Yet, grievous aa 
are their short-comings in this respect, they ikte 
e<iua1Iy defectire in any power of coUring the tonch* 
or adapting it to the expression of musical phnwes' 
^he two great deficiencies in piano-playing, as yon 
find it among amatcnrs throughont the eonntry, are 
in respect to accent and phrasing, both of which be> 
long to touch. The instruction books have all 
failed to analyze touch. They have contented them- 
selves by describing and depicting the position af 
the hands before and after the touch, and as it re- 
spects finger touch have confined themselves to one 
variety ovt of several usefnl ones. The finger tonch 
all the instruction-books seem to have in mind is 
that used in playing five-finger exercises rapidly. 
This is a valid and useful touch, and forms an im- 
portant part of good practice. Mason and Hoadley 
have gone farther and described the finger staccato, 
aod the staccato tonch for chorda. But the pith of 
it seems to me to have been over-looked by all. 

Touch consists of two elements, the attack (or the 
force by which the key is struck), and the cHnffhff- 
prttmnrt, for the force by which the key is held 
down). According as the attack is made by the 
finger, the hand, or the arm, we speak of finger- 
tonch, hand-touch, etc. 

The first thing for a pupil to learn about tonch is 
the clinging pressure. Unconsciousness of this ele- 
ment of tonch lies st the foundation of all the bad 
l^ato, the unirersal fault of the pnpils of average 
teachers. Pupils who begin by playing on the or- 
gan, necessarily acquire this element of tonch. 
When they afterwards go to the piano, their play- 
ing is smooth. Their fault is insipidity, resulting 
f rc»m want of accent and adequa*.e force of attack. 
The bert school of touch I hare ever found is that 
of Dr. Wm. Mason. His exe'rcise for securing the 
clinging touch on the piano, is nothing else than 
that so well known to all organ teachers : 

Srd way, 8, 4-3, 4—3, 

2nd way, 2, S-2, 8-2, 

R.ll. 1-t way. 1, 2-1, 



2-1. 




ete. 



L. H. similarly, up and down an octave with each 
pair of fingers in turn. The vertical angle is a ten- 
uto mark ; the horizontal angle, an accent. It is 
nerer difficult to teach this exercii>e to a beginner. 
A pnpil who has become confirmed in a non-ltgalo 
touch will somtftimes entirely fail of this exercise, 
in spite of the utmost care on the part of the teach- 
er. Before I knew this exercise and the expedients 
that follow, I have sometimes been obliged to con- 



sume a whole term before establishing a suitable le- 
gato in the case of son>e nrmsnally bad pupil. In 
>ggi^^>ted cases Dr. Mason haa had recourse to the 
expedient of prolonging the first tone one beat after 
the second is taken, making in effect two voices, as 
thus: 



R.IL 2. 8-2, 8-2, 8-2, 



8. 2-8, 8-8. 




^^ 



This, of course, is an expedient which, if too 
much persiftted in, would lead to a sluggish and 
slovenly touch. 

Another of his exercises, eqnally good in its way, 
is one founded on broken thirds: 




a 8 ^— ^ 8 

In this exercise the two voices are not abeolutely 
legato ; they are to be made as nearly so as possi- 
ble when playing each with the aame finger through, 
out The direction to the pupil is that two keys 
are to be held down at a time throughont this exer- 
else, except during the slight interval of time requi> 
site to move a finger from one key to the next with- 
out raising it any higher than necessary to effect 
such a removal. 

The great point in overcoming this bad habit in 
pupils is to awaken their consciousness of the cling- 
ing pressure. At first they they will fall back im- 
mediately into their old way as soon as away from 
the teacher. After a little they will play right 
when they play with one hand alone, and after some 
time longer with both hands. For some time they 
will not use the clinging pressure except when look- 
ing at their hand. I say " hand,** becauae I do not 
remember to have seen this faulty staccato except 
in the right hand. It arises from ignorance, and 
from attempting to play pieces before a real finger- 
touch has been established. 

Unquestionably the most powerful exercise for 
strengthening the fingers is what is known as " Ma- 
son's slow two-finger exercise.** I call it the " elas 
tic tonch exercise,** to distinguish it from Ex. 1, 
which is a slow two finger exercise for " dinging** 
touch. I have formerly deacHbed thia exercise in 
this Journal. It b written : 



2nd way, 8-4, 
1st way, 2-8, 



2-3, 



8-2. 
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and is applied to each pair of fingers in turn. The 
first tone is played firmly with the dinging touch. 
The finger which plays the second tone, is to be es- 
teoded entirely straight (horizontal) while the first 
key ia being held. The second tone is produced by 
tfto/«n//y thuUing tht fivger so that the point of it 
touches the palm of the hand. The tones are to be 
perfectly connected, and the closest watchfulness 
on the part of the teacher is necessary in thu re 
speot. The second touch is an extreme staccato, 
and, when properly played, the wrist must he held 
so IfHMely that the hand will rebound upwards from 
the key slightly in consequence of the vigor with 
which the touch is made in shutting the hand. This 
rebound of the hand (which takes place without 
moving the elbow or forearm in ihe slightest) is an 
essential part of the touch, since it certifies to the 
looseness of the wrist. Teachers who may be unfa- 



miliar with this tonch may try it first by extending 
the whole hand horizontally about two inches above 
the keys, and then violently shutting the band in 
such a way that the middle finger strikes a key in 
passing. If the band is shut wry spitefully, the 
key will be struck forcibly ; and if the wrist is loose, 
the hand will rebound upwards slightly. This touch 
is then to be applied to the second tone in No. 4 
above. I am thus particular in describing this 
touch because it is really the moal elementary mo- 
tion of the fingers, a fact that technicians r aem ig- 
norant of. It is nothing more nor less than a com- 
plete abandonment of the fingers to the action of 
the flexor muscles. The five-finger motion of the 
finger on the metacarpal joint is effected by the 
flexor muscles aim*, but the movement is localized 
to that one joint by the oppoeitlon of the extensor 
muscles. The flexors bend all the joints of the fin- 
gers and finally the wrist Their action is restrict- 
ed to some one joint by opposition of the extenaor 
muscles at other places. Pianists have played ^y^ 
finger exercises so loug that almoe^ all of theraanp- 
pose the movement of the finger at the metacarpal 
joint an elementary one. A little anatomical knowl- 
edge would show that this is not the case. 

It is necessary that the pnpil be taught three oth- 
er touches as soon as possible. They are (1) a Ughi 
Ugato, which is merely a milder form of the cling- 
ing touch, (the preesnre being very slight), and two 
mVd Mtaeeaiot ; one of them ia made by moving the 
&ng9r at the second joint, the other by raising the 
finger vertically from the key. The latter is the 
staccato commonly taught by strict teachers who 
build more or less closely on Plaidy*s system. The 
former staccato is the " finger staccato * described 
in Mason and Hoadley's books. All legato toachea 
have a clinging pressore which is transferred from 
one key to the next All staccatos consist of at- 
tack only. The touch that I auppoae to be com- 
monly meant by a combination of slur and dots, ia 
produced by maintaining th^ elinging-pressmo 
through three-quarters of the apparent duration of 
the notea so marked. 

A very important point remains ta be noticed, 
namely the ybrev of the attack aod the clinging pres- 
sure. In order to ascertain this point with some 
definiteness, I once made some experiments in tiie 
manner following. Taking a platform balance, such 
as have a revolving index, (" counter ** scales) and 
pladng it near the piano, I played certain passages 
on the key-board and then with as nearly as poaat- 
ble the same force performed the aame motions on 
the scale-platform. Other persons assisted in this. 
Thus we found that a young girl with rather a aoft 
and undeveloped touch played the alow two-finger 
exercise with about fonr pounds attack and two 
pounds clinging pressure. Dr. Mason was kind 
enough to lend himself to the amusement And the 
tonch which he used, ani which bronght oat a very 
broad aonorous tone, without in any way 'ibrcing** 
the grand piano, waa about twelM ponnds. and the 
clinging pressure ten pimnda t Of ooorse the heavy 
presaure doea not assist the tone. Its only value ia 
in strengthening the hand and in keeping it in a 
atate favorable to the proper exercise of great force. 
On the other hand. Mason was able to play acalea 
rapidly and s-kftly with an attack of not more tlian 
an ounce or an ounce and a half, and a pressure of 
about half an ounce less. Into such a passige he 
neatly dropped accents of fonr pounds without dis- 
turbing the adjacent fiauiuimo, I have no doubt 
that such pianisia as Mills, Mason, Riv6-King, and 
Sherwood, in doing what they call '*alow practiee** 
on scales or pieces, use habitually a finger attack of 
eight or ten pounds, and a clinging pressure about 
two pounds lesa. It is thus tliat they lay the fjun- 
dation fur the brilliant town deforce that please na 
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in the coDcert room. Whoever has heard Sher- 
wood play the Handel fugue in E minor, has heard 
him deliver the three opening tones of the enhject 
with an elaatie tonch of from twelve to fourteen 
pounds. Such a degree of power is, of course, for 
artists and the ooncert-reom only. Nevertheless 
the current teaching is altogether too oblivious of 
the degree of power it takes to play the piano effec- 
tively. 

The use of names for different touches subserves 
convenience in teaching. Melodies are played with 
the dinging touch, except the terminal tones of 
phrases which are commonly " elastic." Accom- 
paniments are generally played with the plain lega- 
to or mild staccato. 

Anything helps, provided it leads to competent 
accent and good phrasing. 

It is of course to be understood that Dr. Mason is 
In no way responsible for this cursory and necessa- 
rily very imperfect description of his school of 
tonch. It is written for those to whom it may be 
useful or suggestive. 

The BiTtt-King TestimoniBl Concert 

The Chlcsgo Trihune, of Kov. 18, has the follow- 
ing glowing recoid of the testimonial concert given 
in that city to this admired pianist of the West 

The programme, which was compiled after infinite 
labor, demanded for its performance first-class t«lent, 
and that talent was forthcoming. What an array I 
That modest, uppretentions, and yet unrivalled nt- 
tle soprano, Miss Thursby, who stands to-day as the 
best representative in all respects of the lyno stag^ 
of America; that almost pnenomenal-voioed con- 
tralto. Miss Drasdil ; Mr. Whitney, the smoothest 
and best cultured basso in the country ; Mrs. Kemp- 
ton, an artist who has gathered many laurels in op- 
era and oratorio ; Mme. Riv^King, the most pow- 
erful and brilliant of American pianists ; a delega- 
tion from the tboroughly-drillea Apollo Club, led 
by their conductor, Mr. Tomlins ; the Madrigal 
dlub, who have reached a high degree of perfection 
in theperformance of old English music ; and Mr. 
Carl WoliJBohn, the well-known pianist and conduc- 
tor. The array of artists was received by an audi- 
ence worthy of the occasion. Every available foot 
of space in the hall was filled, the number present 
probably being over 2,600, and if there had been 
more room there would have been more people, so 
great has been the demand for seats. The pro- 
gramme does not call for special notice. With the 
exception of the " Rhapsoay," played by Mrs. King 
and Mr. Wolfsohn, there was nothing roiecially new, 
but the numbers were thoee in which the artists 
have hitherto made great successes, and were all of 
pleasing character and judiciously chosen for a great 
popular concert, as this really waa 

The concert, as a whole, fortunately calls for very 
Httie criticism. The mere gratifying duty remains 
to record successes and the enthusiastic receptions 
accorded to the artists by a very impartial andi- 
cnce. Miss Thursby, of course, was a special favo* 
rite, and in her reception there seemed to be a rec- 
ognition of her as a purely American artist It is 
one of the most ffratifying features of her success 
that the has made it by staying at home. She has 
had no European reputation to hold her up, no ad- 
vance agents to blow her trumpets, no emotion let- 
ter-writers to herald her coming with appeals to 
popular curiosity and gossip. She has won her 
place legitimately, and holds it without ostentation. 
To enumerate the qualities which combine to muke 
Miss Thursby's singing so remarkably attractive 
seems almost superfluoost and sllll she is not yet so 
thoroughly acquainted with Western audiences but 
that it may be done. Besides the remarkable puri- 
ty of her voice, her technique, which, though not as 
facile or surprising as that of some other artists, is 
still excellent, her compass and trnth fulness of tone, 
there remain one or two other qualitiea which dis- 
tinguish her from many other prominent singers, 
and play an important part in commending her to 
the hearer. The first of these is an inherent refine- 
ment which displays itself in her presence and man- 
ner on the stage, in her quality of tone, and in her 
manner of vocalization. There is an utter abeenoe 
of the sensational, the meretricious, or the affected, 
as well as of inordinate striving for effects. Second, 
oat of this very quality grows the feeling of perfect 



repose which lies st the very basis of true art 
Third, there is a sympathetic quality to her voice, 
which makes a strong individual appeal to the hear- 
er, and tells more strongly upon the popular heart 
even than the most perfect methods of the schools. 
She was received with the heartiest applause, and 
sang for her numbers the Barcarole fram " The Star 
of the North," Eckert's familiar " Swiss Song," in 
both of which her trills and clear staccatos were 
specially noticeable, and the Bach-Gounod "Ave 
Maria," with Mr. Lewis' violin oblisrato and an un- 
dertone vocal accompaniment by the Apollo Club. 
The first two were encored, and in answer she sang 
two ballads, " I Love My Love " and a Bird Song, 
deliciously. 

Miss Drasdil sang the familiar " Che far6 sensa 
Eurydice" from Gluck's "Orpheus," which Miss 
Csry has sung here so often, and the hrindisi from 
" Lucrezla Borgia." Her first effort did not seem 
to thoroughly rouw the audience, but in the Drink- 
ing Song her snperb tone and the intensity of her 
method fairly roused them with a storm of spplsuse 
and a most persistent demand for an encore, to 
which she replied with a Bohemian folk-song, sung 
to her own accompaniment and with infinite tender- 
ness. It Is a charm to listen to a real alto who has 
not a suspicion of meszo-soprano in her voice, and 
who can develop a tone of such msenificent 'cello- 
like quality. At this lat« day. in Mr. Whitney's 
many visits here, it would be superfluous to enter 
into an analysis of his singing. His numbers were 
Hsndel's maje«tic aria " Honor and Arms," and Hal- 
le's ballad, " The Sailor's Dream." His superb sing- 
ing of the former brought ^iro an enthu- 
siastic encore, for which he sang Schumann's 
" Two Grenadiers," very dramatically. We ques- 
tion, however, whether he would not have improved 
it by taking the Marseillaise in the finale in a quick- 
er and more spirited tempo. Mme Rive-KIng, the 
beneficiary of the occasion, received an enthuslastio 
and long-continued welcome. Her numbers were 
the Nocturne in G minor, the Berceuse, and the 
Valse in A fist of Chopin, and the Liszt Hungarian 
Rhapsody, Mr. Wolfsohn taking the orchestral part 
on the second piano. We have many times record- 
ed our estimate of Mme. King^s playing, and we see 
no reason to change It or to refuse to accord her the 
first place among American pianists. In such num- 
bers as the Liszt Rhapsody, requirinsr immense-pow- 
er, brillianoy, and dash of execution, she stanas al- 
most without a rival. Her playing laat evening 
was not only incomparable in this respect, but it 
developed even more of feeling, tenderness, and po- 
etic sentiment than we have ever observed before. 
Even with IMpoff still in our remembranoe,the best 
living interpreter of Chopin, [?] we still affirm she 
can play Chopin and play his music with admirable 
sentiment and delicacy of feeling. As an encore 
she gave the Perpetoum Mobile, from one of Weber^s 
sonstas, in a very brilliant manner. Her reception 
was an ovation, and her plsying was a genuine tri- 
umph. Mrs. Jenny Kempton, although a new-com- 
er here, has long been associated with the lyric 
stage. It was a trying position to make a debut af- 
ter another contralto, and that contralto Miss Dras- 
dil, but she was warmly received, and sang her 
number, the aria "Rik possenti" from Rossi's "Ame- 
lia," which has never been given here before, in i 
manner l^at stamps her as an excellent, painstaking 
artist, with an admirable method. Her voice in 
some parta of her registers is sllghtiy worn, but her 
style 18 broad and deified. She received a hear- 
ty encore, to which she replied with Miss Hodges's 
rsther lugubrious "Rosebush,'' which is pathetical- 
ly monotonous. The Apollo Club and Madrl^l 
Qub added much to the eclat of the concert with 
their fine singing, and the latter obtained an encore. 
Mr. Wolfsohn is also to receive credit for the care- 
ful and skilful manner in which he gave the accom- 
paniment to the Rhapsody, and Mr. Baird for his 
accompanimenta to the voices. In all respects, from 
the dainty and elegant (an programmes up to thr 
efforts of the artisU, the concert was a great suc- 
cess and a graceful tribute to Mme. King. 
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Itwrmo, OoT. 19. The musical event of the week 
was the concert (the first of a series of three) givi»n 
by the " Florentiner Quartett-Verein," in the Hall 
of the Gewandhaus. The Quartette consists of Jean 
Becker, vidino prime ; Enrico Masi, vloUno secon- 
do ; Lulgi Chiostri, viola, and L. Heygesi, violon- 
cello. Their prwramme — ^Haydn, G Major, Op. 64, 
No. 2 ; Mozart, F Major, and Beethoven, E Minor, 
Op. 69, No. 2 — was superbly rendered. One cannot 
conceive of more perfect quartet playing ; the mere- 
ly mechanical difficulties they overcame with the 



utmost ease, and the unity of feeling with which 
they enter into the spirit and style of the different 
compositions is simply wonderful. The audience 
was large, and as appreciative and demonstrativo 
as larg^. In connection with these concerts it is to 
be regretted that many of the Americans and Eng- 
lish at present visiting here will be hindered from 
enjoying these singular performances, from the fact 
that they are all announced to be given on Sunday 
evenings. 

On the following Tuesday the Euterpe Concert 
Society ushered in its concert, (the first of a series 
of ten,) offering the following programme : 

Overture, C major. No. 2 Beethoven 

(/onoeitOfF minor Chopin 

Bvmphony, D minor, No. 4 Bobnmami 

Piano Solos:— 

Polonaise Beethoven 

Miniatures Bubinsteln 

Rtoapsodie, No. 4 Llast 

Fragment of WallensteiB Symphony. ..Rbelnberger 

The Euterpe Orchestra has several disadvantages 
to contend with, the principal ones being : deficient 
representatives of the wioa instruments ; a hall, the 
acoustic properties of which are not perfect, and the 
fact that the leadership is constantly undergoing 
changes. Notwithstanding this, the concerts are 
far from beinsr unenjoyable and occasionally they 
take a flight high above mediocrity, up to the \ery 
threshold of perfection ; this may be said of the con- 
cert last Tuesday. The noble Schumann sympho- 
ny was worthily and grandly reproduced, and even 
the difficult Beethoven overture came out almosi 
intact. 

Mary Krebs (who is not at all a stranger to Amer- 
ica) interpreted the piano compositions on the pro- 
gramme, and that, too, in a masterly manner. There 
was abeolvtely nothing to mar the enjoyment of her 
pUying. 

On Thursday evening, the Gewandhaus in its seoi^ 
ond concert^ presented the following programme: — 

Concerto for string orchestra Bach 

Violin Oonoerto Mendels«olm 

Overture— On the Beach Radecke 

Violin Solos :— Legender-Poloofise Wlenlawskl 

Sinfonia Broica .'.Beethoven 

The orchestral compositions, as usual, were given 
in the highest degree of excellence. Beethoven's 
symphony was the gem of the evening, and what a 
gem. I • • • The Overture of Radecke is a well* 
written composition, but seems to lack poetical in- 
spiration. The orchestra however, did its best» and 
it is owing to this, probably, more than to ita mer- 
its, that it was well received. 

Henri Wieniawski, who is also not a stranger to 
Americans, was the soloist of the evening. The 
virtuoso in this artist preponderates very largely, 
so much so that the cadensa of the first movement 
of Mendelssohn's beautiful concerto had to submit 
to very material alterations and additions ; his own 
compositions, though lacking genuine murieal 
worth, were well adapted for duplayiog his peculiar 
powers as a violinist. 

The operas of the week have been Rossini's Bar- 
hfr of oevilU, Mosart's Moffie FUUe, and Ghsunod's 
Bomto and Juliei, The latter opera was new for 
Leipzig, and met only with moderate success. 

John F. HnfMUfjmicif. 

-^PhiUMpkia BuOdin. 

Xnsfo in V«w York. 

Db. DA]fB0S0H*S MATXirBBS. (JhsM M« 9Wftwis, Jbe. 
12.) It was an lllostratlon of the advance in mnsieal 
taste among New-Toikers that Dr. Damrosch's third 
orchestral matinte on Satnrday attracted a large aadl- 
ence. In spite of the wA^ pitiless stoim. There was 
nothing in the programme to gnOUjr an appetite for 
sensationa, or to pique the popular cuilosiiy ; It appealed 
only to a love of art. The overtures to ** LohoDcrln ** 
and to Goldmark*s <* Saknntala,*' tbe two remarkable 
"Hungarian Jiances," by Brahou, which were so mneb 
admired at the first matinee, and Beethoven's grsat 
ejmpbony In minor, were performed ; tiie one novelty 
of tiie eonoert was a splendid arraagfment for the or- 
cheatra by Dr. Dsmrosch of one of 8ohubert*s " MDlt** 
ly Marches,** origlnslly written aa a piano piece for four 
hands; and Mlii LUllan Bailey, fkom Boston, eontribo- 
ted a scena and aria Aram " Dlnorah," and two songs of 
Schubert's. It Is nearly seven yean since Dr. Dsmroscfa 
made hit first appearance as aa orchestral conductor In 
thlsdty, and dedgbtedf coanolsseais by his ability at 
once as a leader, a composer and aa executant. His 
subsequeat career baa strengthened him la the high po> 
tWon be then assumed, aad has proved that be posssas- 
es not oflly the aocomplishaents of aa artist, but that 
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line nmslcal Inrtlnot which It a gift of iiAtnr«, and not 
the result of stady. As conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society last season, It is well-lciiown that he labored un- 
der many diaadyantagos. In these concerts, however, 
he has bla own way, and he has already imparted to his 
orchestra the stamp of his own earnest character. A 
icood orchestra reflects the temper and Idlosyncraries of 
Its conductor, and it Is curious to remark how exactly 
this ripe product of Dr. Damrosch's labors confirms the 
Iropressinn made upon us by his first concert, In the 
Sprlni? of 1871. The peculiar merit of his Interpretation 
of the classical master-pieces then seemed to be clear- 
ness of intellectual appreciation and masculine vifj^r of 
expression ; and there was a hot enthusiasm and eager- 
ness In his temperament which sometimes led him to 
dlsrefl^rd the niceties of execution . It Is the same now, 
and we had sereril very striking Illustrations of the fact 
on Saturday. The '* Hungarian Dances " and the Schu- 
bert March were given superbly. The gorgfous middle 
portion of the ** Lohengrin " Yorsplel was better than 
the fine drawn harmonies of the beginning and end. The 
symphony was played with majes^ and f oree,and glowed 
with an Inward Are, In which many graces of touch and 
tone were fused. 

3f iss Bailey It a pleasing and pretty young lady, with a 
good pure soprano voice. She was too ambitions [I?] 
when she choee the air from ** Dlnorah,'* and Indeed ft la 
not an effective selection for the concert room. In Schu- 
bert's songs she gave at great pleasure. They were two 
of his most precious creations, examples of two of his 
most poetie styles, and she sang them both with intelli- 
gence and feeling. The first was "Gretchen at the Spin- 
ning* wheel,*' that noble and touching dramatic Illustra- 
tion of deep and changing sentiment, and the second 
was the simple and Inimitably graceful aetting of Goe- 
the's "HaiderOslein." This she was obliged to repeat. 

The fourth qrmphony matinte by Dr. Damrosch and 
his orchestra yesterday attracted the usual large audi- 
ence. The first feature of the programme was the over- 
ture *' Corlolan " by Beethoven. The skill of the con- 
ductor and the admirable training of the orchestra wer^ 
illuatrated In their sympathetic Interpretation of the 
magnificent theme Another feature of the perform- 
anoe was the appearance of Dr. Damrosch as a aolo vio- 
linist and bis rendition [renderlno, please I] of an adagio 
and a eaprlcitUo mov^ltaent composed by himself. His 
playing was thoroughly in keeping with the European 
reputation which has preceded him, and waa warmly ap- 
preciated by the audience. Mr. A. B. Stoddard sang with 
snpeil) effect the 9e«na «d aria (iNba w donde ^Seney, by 
Mosart, and was likewise the recipient of the evidently 
earnest applause of the critical portion of his hearers. 
The main feature of the matlnte, however, was Schu- 
mann's First symphony (B flat). The orchestra yester- 
day performed it throughout with a fervor and delicacy 

that met with a hearty response. In rendering the 
SdUrwot with its two charming trios, difllctiU movements 
as they are, and requiring the nlceat altillty, the or- 
ehestra showed the result of their admirable practice 
and reached an excellence of expression which at once 
marked them as worthy of the highest professional rank. 
The other pieces played were a Scherao by CberubinI 
and a minuet by Mosart, both for the first time In New 
York, and Warner's overture to the *' TannhJ&user."— 
nmtd, 1«A. 

MozAKT's REQUiBir. The Liederkranz began their 
season of concerts by producing, last night, at their hall 
in Fourth St., the whole of Mozart's '< Bequiem," with 
mixed chorus of about a hundred voices, quartet, organ, 
and a band of about forty pieces, selected from the 
Thomss orchestra. Although this master-work Is occa- 
sionally heard in a very Imperfect and abridged form In 
our Catholic churches, Its presentation in its full pro- 
portions and with all the proper forces Is so great a rar- 
ity, that the undertaking of the Liederkranz ranks as an 
important event, and has excited a great deal of interest 
In musical circles. The performance reflected the high- 
est credit alike upon the dob and upon the zealous con- 
ductor, Mr. Paur. The choruses were given with digni- 
ty and In general with admirable assurance, and the 
quartette, consleting of Miss Fanny HIrsch, Mrs. Unger, 
Mr. Bersin, and Mr. Sohst, won great praise by a anc- 
oeasful wrestling with unusual difficulties. The music 
for the solo voices departs so far from conventional 
forms, and is so strangely unlike the more familiar mu- 
slo of Mosart himself, that good singers might be par- 
doned for falling to comprehend It, and in aaying that 

these ladies and gentlemen delivered it with intelligence 
and feeling we pay them a high compliment. Several of 
the numbers, being; specially well done perhaps, seemed 
to produce a special impression : the splendid quartet, 
*' Tuba mirum ; " the touching <* Recordare ; " the "Con- 
f ntatis,*' and " Lacrymosa;" the sreat ftigue— who could 
Hsten to such strains without awe? The performance 
Included, not only Mozart's part of the mas.4, but the 
three numbera, the ** Sanctus,'* "Benedletus," and "Ag- 
nus Del," which his pupil, SUssmayer. added, after the 
master's death, to complete the unfinished work. 

The Beqnlem was preceded by a performance of Beet- 
hoven's eighth symphony; a male chorus, *'Im Gewlt- 
terstnrm,"by B. Volkmann; and some excellent violin 
playing by young Llchtenberg.~7W6itJM, VUh. 
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Orchestral Conoertik 

Haktau> Musical AssooiATioir. The first Sym- 
phony Concert of the thirteenth season took place 
in the Music Hall on Thursday afternoon, Nov. 8. 
Carl Zeeradm conducted. The Orchestra nam- 
bered the same instruments (8 first vioUns, sec- 
ond, 4 each of violas, 'cellos and double basses, 18 
wood, braes and percussion), and essentially the 
same performers; the first clarinet player is 
changed, and a serions loss is felt in the death of 
the excellent flutist, Mr. Goering, greatly esteemed 
by all who knew him as a man and as an artist 
The horns and trombones are better than Boston has 
ever had before, the sweetness, richness, smooth- 
ness of their tones, sure and prompt, and well con- 
trolled, being a theme of general remark. 

The concert opened with a brilliant and truly ad- 
mirable rendering of Mendelssohn's Rny Blaa Over- 
ture ; nothing better could be asked for; it gave 
life and appetite to the whole concert. Then ap- 
peared a singer new to Boston and the East, — 
Madame Emf a Dsxtes, of Cincinnati. She is an 
English lady, and was a pupil of Garcia and of 
Schira in London. She sang that very dlflicult and 
tr3'ing Concert Aria of Mendelssohn : " Infelice,** 
etc. That she could sing it all correctly and in per- 
fect tune, in the true tempi and with just concep- 
tion and expression, as she did, was enough to 
prove an artist Her voice is a large and powerful 
Soprano, roeszo In quality, but of high range, even- 
ly developed, a little thick in the middle tones, but 
very clear ahd beautiful in some of the highest ; her 
method sound ; phrasing and execution of the best 
It was good honest, large, artistic singing. The 
Recitative was delivered in a good dramatic style ; 
the first Allegro, and especially the swift, scouring 
Finale : " Invan, invano 1 *' were given with unflag- 
ging certainty and with great spirit ; and the An- 
dante : " Ah, ritorna, eUL felice,** was sung in good 
sustained cantabile, although her singing is not 
particularly sympathetic. One drawback from the 
effect was the fact that much of the time the voice 
part runs in unison with the violins, in the middle 
or lower range, and Kas covered by the orchestra, 
leading some to pronounce her voice "insuffi- 
cient" (1) 

Then came the glorious old Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven, — ^the work with which Boston's educa- 
tion in this form of music beg^n — ^full forty years 
ago. And it is as fresh now, as grand, as thorough- 
ly inspiring as it was then? It may be called the 
Alpha and Omega of our short musical life here. 
And what is there greater ? Some feared it would 
seem hacknied ; thought it dangerous to let it be 
heard again, unless by an exceptionally large and 
perfect orchestra. But the life and power of such a 
work are intrinsic, and the charm inexhaustible. 
You may not always be in the right mood for it ; 
but if you are in a good mood it will bring yon 
round. As another has truly said: ''Although 
some of UB may feel a slight disposition to groan at 
ieeififf the eternal Fifth Symphony (eternal in two 
senses) on a programme, the first few bars of the 
glorious work rebuke our appetite for novelty so 
toon as we come to hear it" This time it was played 
with so much spirit and precision, even the scram- 
ble of the double basses in the Scherso coming out ' 
distinctly, and the tempi .being all rightly taken, 
that all the old inspiration woke again, and the ef- 
fect must have been uplifting to the most depressed 
and jaded spirit; while that lasted it felt as if the 
far too empty hall were full. In a thing so fraught 



with reminiscences, some little circumstances are 
worth mentioning as not entirely trivial. That lit- 
tle cadenza on the oboe, which lingers on the ear 
after a grand climax of the Mii, in the first move- 
ment — near forty years ago it sounded precisely as it 
did this tinM, — ^we never forget it, — and it wss 
played by the same man ! 

Part II. began with the Concert Overture, in A,— 
familiar in these concerts, by Julius Rietz, who died 
on the 12th of last September. It was placed upon 
the programme In memory of one of the truest and 
most gifted musicians of our time. It will besr 
hearing many times more, for probably no finer Ov- 
erture nas been composed since Mendelssohn and 
Schumann. Mrs. Dexter re-appeared and sang, 
again with orchestra, the noble recitative and Aria 
of Donna Anna: "Nonmi dir," in Xhn Oiovanni, 
In this she made a still better impression *^ ^ mu- 
sic itself being more grateful and more easily appre- 
ciated. With all ease, and with clear, bright ac- 
cent, she struck the high repeated notes in the bra- 
vura portion of it, and won warm applsuse. 

The concert concluded with the stirring, buoyant 
Jieiier-Marteh, in C, by Scliubert, brilliantly tran- 
scribed for Orchestra by Liszt Most of the tran- 
scription is happy ; but where he gives the opening 
of the Trio to liorns, clarinet, etc.; in rather a low 
register, it seemed to us confused and dull, and 
would seem so were it ever so well played. 

— ^The audience, as we have hinted, was small. — 
much smaller then so good a concert, and with such 
an object, deserved. 

Sakdkeb Thbatkk, CAimaiiioa. The first sub- 
scription concert in that most beautiful, most mom- 
cal of halls, was given on Tuesday evening, Nov. IS. 
by the Thomas OacHKsraA and Master Lkopold 
LiOHTC5BKao, the young violinist Old Harvar.l 
and its friends rallied in force, prompted by pride 
in their fine theatre, as well as by a certai.n quick 
etprit'd«<orp§, making a larger audience than we 
have seen of late at similar concerts in B<^ton. The 
Thomas Orchestra was just about the same in num- 
bers as last yesr ; but the majority of the members 
seemed to be new faces ; yet the tradition and the 
spirit of the band seemed well preserved, and the 
performances of about the same degree of excellence. 
The programme was as follows : 

Overture to (be Magic Flute, In E flat major, 

Mosart 
Adagio— Allmrro. 

TloUn Concerto, in A minor. No. 23 VloCtl 

Allegro (flrst movement.) 
Master Leopold Uchtenb^g* 

Suite for Orchestra, Op. 49 Salnt-Sa8ns 

Prelude.— Sarabanae.— Gavotte— Jtomanc^.— 

Fmalc. 

Symphonic Fantany— Shakespeare's Tempest, In 

D minor, Op. 31 Paine 

Allegro con f iioco, Adagio tranqulllo. Allegro 
moderate e maestoso. Allegro non troppo. 
Violin Solo: 

(a.) Air, arrangsd by WllhelmJ Bach 

(b.) Gavotte YIeuzterops 

Symphony In B flat major. No. 4, Op. 00. .Beethoven 

The Zauber/dte Overture was very flnely played, 
the theme of the quick movement being started at 
just the right tempo, bo as to he intelligible, instead 
of at the hurried, idiotic speed that is too common. 
We would wo could give the same praise to the 
rendering of the warm and lovely B-flat Symphony 
of Beethoven, much of which had exquisite coloring 
and phrasing ; but both the Adagio* were Uken too 
slow, the introductory one even painfully slow. 
Moreover, even the Thomas orchestra was not quite 
free from the too common fault of orchestras in ex- 
ecuting that little throbbing phrase of two notes, 
which 00 marks the rhythm and the character of 
the second {Adagio) movement, and whicli is finally 
echoed in the tympani, — ^i.e., neglecting tlie exact 
divbion of the phrase, making the second note, 
which should be very short and light, too long, and 
destroying all its elasticity and right expression.— 
The Suite by Saint-Saens seemed to us over-ingeni- 
ous in its forms and color combinations, rather than 
of much intrinsic musical importance. It opens 
Bomewhat in the satho pastoral vein with the pve- 
lude to his "Noel," and possibly belongs to the 
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same enrly period of his work. The Gavotte is 
pretty and original ; but the seotimental Romance 
is tedioas, coDtiouinglong after all its ideas are ex- 
hausted. 

Prof. Paine's "Tempest" illustration is in the 
form, if form at alt it has, of the modern Siflnphofv- 
tMche Dichi'U'ng. We found much in it to admire, but 
as a whole it was to ns by no means so clear and 
satisfactory as his Overture to " As you like it." 
We will not trust ourselves to pass opinion on its 
merit until after further hearing; tor, while we 
might have said much in its praise, when we came 
to rend ihts criticisms in the papers, and found 4»v. 
erything said of it thiit possibly could be ssid in 
praise of Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night's Dream 
music, — ever}' quality of musical art, invention, po- 
etry, imagination, as well as '* absolute " mastery of 
instrumentation, etc., ascribed to it, we concluded 
that we must have listened in a very dull and unap- 
preciative mood, — a state of such insensibility and 
torpor that we cannot fairly bo called on to report. 
Merit it has undoubtedly ; all that Mr. Faine does 
has merit : but why such superlatives ? they shut 
one up. We may come to see it, but so far we can- 
not feel that this music is " Shakespearian." Cer- 
tain realistic allusions it contains, uf course, to the 
elements and persons of the romantic drama; these 
the common hearer gladly identifies and siezes like 
the "plums in the pudding." It begins with a 
storm, which to our mind, was neither realistic nor 
imaginative : but then one critic tells us that it was 
only intended as a magician's, a Prosperous storm, a 
phantasmasroric, what shall we call it kind of 
storm, and not one of " Nature's errand cata- 
clysms ! " This subtle and profound distinction the 
hearer should have been prepared for on the pro- 
gramme. Then, among passages of grave or tender 
beauty, where indeed we could think of Prospero 
and of Miranda, there were salient phrases, like 
Wasrner's Leit-motive, to say this is Ariel, Trinculo, 
Caliban, etc. Ariel's motive we confess we thought 
not worthy of so delicate a sprite. It was a pert 
little fillip on the piccolo, ana by most was recog- 
nized as Ariel. But, to show the danger af such 
devices, two other interpretations of the piccolo 
phrase appeared in the raomins: papers ; one critic 
took it for the boatswain's whistle: and one, as It 
occurred first in connection with a few chords on 
the harp, spoke of Ariel's harp and " Caliban's 
Mqueal /** We cannot help thinking that the compo- 
ser would have done better to have kept to his orig- 
inal design of making an Overture, instead of a 
Symphonic Fantasia or Poem d la Liszt or Saint- 
SaSns. That might have been equally suggestive 
and Shakespearian, and more satisfactory as music. 
But we are open to conviction. 

The young violinist, a mere boy, of interesting 
appearance, played like a man, and like an artist 
The Concerto by Viotti in itself seemed tame and 
commonplace ; yet one could listen with delight, not 
only to the sure, firm, facile execution, but to the 
full, manly tone, the pure intonation, and the broad 
stylo of the young interpreter. Still more interest- 
ing was the rich, large tone, the perfect phrasing, 
and the sustained cantaHU displayed in that beauti- 
ful Aria from Bach's orchestral Suite in D, which, 
like his master Wieniawski, he pla^yed an octave be- 
low the original. Clearly he has been well taught, 
and has a rare intelligence, a rare aptitude for 
learning, 

Theodokk Thomas, last week, gave, in the Music 
Hall, the first two of his series af " Six Qrand and 
Popular Subfloription Concerts," with the same Or. 
chestra he had at Cambridge, besides the Swedish 
Ladies' Vocal Quartette and Master Lichtenberg, 
the violinist. The attendance on both occasions 
was diseonragingly small, showing that these are 
indeed " hard times" for concert enterprises. Here 
are the two programmes : 

Wednesday Xveninfff Kci9. 14. 

Overture, " Watercarrier,'* Cherublnl 

Variations : Divertimento in D Mozart 

(a.) O flyn, (<' Could'st tbou but hear,**) 

A.I. ilhlstrom 

ib.) Swedish Popular Bong ..<... A. Soderman 

Swedish Ladles'^Vocal Quartette. 

Concerto for Violin, A minor VlotU 

Master l^opold Lichtenberg. 

Bymphonlc Poem, new Saint-Sa£ns 

La Jeunesse D'HcrcuIe— A Legend. 

Overture, " Oberon,' ' •. Weber 

Mennet (Strinii; Orchestra) Boccherinl 

(a.) Ros«'n I Nordansltog, (The Rose of the 

.North) Fischer 

(6.) Brollopudans, (Wedding Dance from the 

Peaaant*M Weddinir) A. Soderman 

Swedish Ladies* Vocal Quartette. 



Kolosfor Violin: 

(a.) Air Bach 

Arrnnged by WiUiemj. 

(«.) Gavotte Vienxtemps 

Camaval Gulraud 

Saturday [MaUnU\, JVos. 17. 

Overture, "M«gic Plu'e,'* Vocart 

Concerto for Strinfr Orchestra Handel 

Two Polo Violins and VioToncello. 

Larghetto affettnoso, Puffato, Musette, Allegro 

molto vivace. Finale. 

Cadenza by Ferdinand David. 

Messrs. R. Brandt, C. Hamm, and C. Hemmann. 

Concerto for Vittlin Mendelssohn 

First movement, AlIefEro. 

(a.) Aftonrodhad, (EveniuK Twilight) Schaeffcr 

(6.) Norwegian Poimlar Song H. KJerulf 

Swedish Ladies' Vocal Quartette. 

Ballet Music, " Queen of Saba,'' Goldmark 

Solo for Violin, " Legende,** Wieniawski 

Love Scene, "Evening In the Woods,'*.... Hamericlc 

(a.) Sei Gegrttsst , (Hall , Hail) Ft. Abt 

(6.) Serenade Eisenhofer 

Theo. Thomas' Orchesira. 
Selections from " La Damnation de Faust*': 
Bvotuition, Menuet des Follets, ) 

Ballet dea Sylphs, I Berlios 

March Hongroise, (Rakocty), ) 

The three Overtures were beautifully played, es- 
pecislly that to " Oberon." Next in intrinsic worth 
to these, and having for our modern ears the inter- 
est of novelty besides, were those comparatively an- 
tique works, mainly for string orchestra alone, th^. 

Divertimento by Mozart, and the Concerto by Han- 
del. These afforded ample opportunity to show the 
admirable training, the unity and precision, the fine 
lisrht and shade of Thomas's strings. The Varia- 
tions of the Andante in the former ore fine speci 
mens of what is truly classical and noble in that 
kind ; only in one variation is the violin harmony 
enriched by the entrance of two horns. The Han- 
del Concerto is a quaint and sturdy composition, 
worthy of the old giant, full of happy thoughts de- 
veloped with a master hand, and with great vai iety 
of form. It was admirably played, particularly the 
vigorous fugue movement There was more of 
modern flourish, however, in the Cadenza near the 
end by David, than Handel ever would have thought 
of, or have tolerated. The Boccherini Minuet can 
only be mentioned in this high company as being 
also old and played by strings- alone; the perform- 
ance was sinrply one of those pretty tricks of pian- 
immo, by whicti Thomas knows how to tickle the 
common ear and fancy, and which is like the paint- 
er's drawing of tha.finest line to show his marvel- 
lous skill with the brush. 

Of the more modern instrumental school, the new- 
est was the new Symphonic Poem" by Saint-SaSns 
on the " Youth of Hercules." of which the legrend, 
briefly given in the programme, tells that "on his en- 
trance into life, Hercules sees open before him two 
roads, that of pleasure and that of virtue. Insensi- 
ble to the seductions of Nymphs and ^cchants, the 
hero entera the road of struggles and combats, at 
the end of which he sees immortality." 

It seemed to us to be almost entirely a wild, bac- 
chanalian, sensational affair, with hardly any per- 
ceptible turning to the path of virtue ; all seduc- 
tion and intoxication and whirling tumult of the 
senses ; something like the Venusbersr portion of the 
TannhdH9er Overture without the Pilgrims' Hymn. 
Nor wss there, regarding it merely as music, tlie 
same clearness, the same decided point and charm 
that was found in his earlier, though hardly less ex- 
travagant and wilful works of the same kind. This 
sort of enchantment soon wears out. Ooldmark's 
ballet music to the ** Queen of Sheba " is certainly 
" barbaric " enough, and that seems to be about all 
there is to say of it ; the first one or two dances, to 
be sure, have some originality and piquancy ; the 
others go on noisier and noisier, maddening and 
stunning to the end. Hamerick's " Evening in the 
Woods " is a sweet, soil strain of full, rich, tranquil 
harmony,- aa befita its subject, and was most deli- 
cately rendered. The Carnival by Guirand and 
the selections from Berlioz, we did not hear. 

The ("original") Swedish Ladies' Quartette made 
essentially the same impression with the Swedish 
singers wo had last year, si using the same kind of 
part-songs, mostly national, in very much the same 
way. with very musical, rich voices, well contrast- 
ed, exquisitely blended, with pure intonation, fine 
light and shade and beautiful expression, very spir- 
ited and stirring when required. The first Sopra- 
no voice is of lovely quality, and the second Alto 
(or Bass) is of rare power and volume. 

Master Lichtenskso, the young violinist, who 
grows upon us with every hearing, played in the first 
concert the same selections as at Cambridge. We 
still found the Viotti Conc.erto tame and empty. 



while we admired the full, firm, manly tone, the 
pure intonation, the broad and manly style, the un. 
affected musical feeling and expression of the gifted 
boy. In the Bach Aria his large, rich tone and 
broad, sustained Cantabile were worthy of his mas- 
ter Wieniawski, and yet no slavish copy. Best of 
all we liked his rendering of the difficult Allegro of 
the Mendelssohn Concerto. That was a task for a 
mature artist^ and yet we missed hardly aught of 
its fine grace or power; it was truly a finished, 
besutiful performance, an interpretation. The ques- 
tion offfmina may be safely left to the future; but 
that here is promise of a bright career, none who 
have had the pleasure of hearing him can well 
doubU 



Cluunber Concertik 

Ma. PniiBo's two concerts (Nov. 2 and 9), drew 
highly musical audiences, which filled Wesleyan 
Hall, and were of the most interesting that he has 
ever given. The artist himself never seemed in fin- 
er temper, or more completely master of all his rare 
powers as virtuoso and interpreter. Each pro- 
gramme began with a couple of Preludes and Fugues 
from Bach's " Well-tempered Clavichord" (Books 2 
and 1, Nos. 1 and 20, C major and A minor; and 
Nos. 12 and 21, F minor and B-flat major), which 
were most clearly, simply and significantly ren- 
dered. The two piicet de renttance of the first pro- 
gramme were repeated in the second. These were, 
first, the fourth Trio by Rubinstein, Op. 86, in A 
minor, which Mr. Perabo gave once last year, and in 
the genius and worth of which he seems to have an 
obstinate belief, with a determination t« brinjr oth- 
ers round to it if possible. We do not find its beau- 
ties grow upon us. Its beauties, yes,— but not ite 
beauty as a whole. It has passages of rare, unex- 
pected charm and rich suggestiveness scattered 
along at intervals ; but the finest thousrhts fade out 
before they are developed, and give way to barren 
wastes of remplUnage. The first movement (A/b</«r- 
aio), with much that is fine, much thst is full of fire 
and passion, is strangely fragmentary, disappoint- 
ing, UnUlizing. The second {Allegro non tropp») 
starte as a wild Scherzo, wild and Inrid as the waltz 
from the infernal pit in Robert U Diahle, and then in 
the plaoe of the Trio gives way to a lovely strain of 
pure CaniabiU. The AndanU'iB for the most in a 
tender, deep, poetic vein, but ite thought exhausta it- 
self long before the movement ends, and the continu- 
al empty repetition of the final cadence is intolerably 
tediou?. The quick Finale reminded us of Schubert 
in hU driest vein. — The other repeated work was 
Schubert's Fantaisie for Violin and Piano. Op. 159. 
which we once heard the same artiste play at WeU 
lesley. After an interosliog Introduction and Alle- 
gro, comes the main portion of the work, an Andan- 
tino, having for ite theme his song: "Sei mir 
gegriisst," with a long and rich series of variations. 
The Finale is only a short cut to a conclusion. This 
work does wear with us. 

Shorter pieces in the first concert were : No. 1 of 
two Character Pieces, (Hungarian) new here, by 
Xavcr Scharwenka, for pianoforte, which proved 
frf'sh and charming ; and three Morceaux, Op. 11 
No. 2, for Piano and 'Cello, by Rubinstein (third 
time), which were keenly relished.—In the second 
concert: No. 2 of Scharwenka's Hungarian pieces, 
in B-flat minor, full of lifo and charm ; and a tran- 
scription, by Joseph Werner, for piano and 'cello, of 
a melodious and tratquil LejUo from Gluck's " Or- 
pheus," Tery beautiful and soothing. All the selec- 
tions of both programmes were most admirably in- 
terpreted both by Pxrabo. and by his associates. 
Bbrnuard Listxmann and Hartdxqen. 



Other concerte under this head still wait for no- 
tice. But we cannot forbear asking attention to 
the announcement of Miss Winslow. a young pian- 
ist, belonging to a well-known and respected family 
here, who has lately returned from five years of very 
earnest study in Stuttgart, under the best teachers, 
such as Lebert, who wss Anna Mchlig*s teacher! 
We have heard Miss Winslow and have no hesita- 
tion in promising a treat to those who may be dis- 
posed to go to Union Hall on Monday evening. 



What a Xmical Festival costs in 
England. 

We find what follows in the London Figaro: 
The balance-sheet of the Leeds Musical Festival, 
to which I alluded last week, is a very interesting 
document, and one to the deUils of which special 
attention should be directed. The first item, the 
charge for Italian opera stars and other vocaiiste. 
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bM already been folly discnssed, and it will suffice 
now to say that it amounts to £2200, or nearly one- 
third of the total expenses of the festival. The or- 
chestra took £1780, a charge which, considering its 
size and the excellent materials of which it was 
composed, is a very moderate one. We then come 
to a charge of £1078 for the chorns, and here we 
arrive at a new point of departure. The chorus for 
the Leeds Festival were nearly t» an individual 
drawn from the indostrial classes. Many of them 
were mill hands, who worked bard for their bread 
and cheese during the day, and employed their 
leisure in practising choral music. To take away 
these men from their work for an entire week with- 
out remuneration would be grossly uaiair, and, in- 
deed, the men themselves could not have afforded 
it. Therefore, those who needed it were accorded 
a small remuneration, while the contingents from 
Bradford, Huddersfield, Barnsloy, and other towns 
were, of course, also recouped their railway and 
lodging expenses. That this money — not a very 
large sum, a^r all— has been adniirablj invested 
no one will deny. From an art point of view, the 
thousand pounds has given us the famons Leeds 
chorus, a choral body which has been accorded 
well-merited marks of admiration even by those who 
are familiar with the best choirs of the metropolis. 
From a social point of view, it gave these working- 
men an incentive to seek an ennobling and refining 
amusement, and if the amount were thrice as large 
it would have been well laid out in so rood an ob- 
ject * 

Another excellent point connected with the Leeds 
Festival balance-sheet is the very small amount 
spent io administrative expenses. Usually, amateur 
management implies waste of money. But Messrs. 
Atkinson and Spark and all concerned appear to 
have been untiring in their exertions, and thanks to 
their tact and business capacity, the festival was 
worked npon the most economical of principles. The 
entire charge for printing, postage, stationery and 
advertisements (the last, in unpractical hands, a ter- 
ribly heavy Item) only amounted to £904, while 
the office rent, clerks^ salaries, furniture, and the 6 
per cent, commission on the sale of tickets, were on- 
ly £278. We then come to a very unnsual item, 
the *' use of copyrights," which is set down at £118. 
It appears that out of this, £106 was paid to Dr. 
Macfarren for the right of production of his orato- 
rio, '* Joseph." As an investment it is possible that 
the item resulted in a pecuniary loss, and the charge 
is certainly very unusual. In the ordinary course 
of things, the composer is only too delighted to se- 
cure a position in a festival programme for a new 
work, and he rarely or never is paid for it. He re- 
tains the copyright, which is considerably enhanced 
in value by the liberal advertising it thus secures, 
and he certainly rarely or never dreams of asking 
£106 for a single performance of an oratorio. But, 
although the charge is unusual, there is n3 reason 
why the composer should not share with the Yocalists 
the profit which might otherwise accrue to a chari- 
ity, and perhaps a single performance of " Joseph " 
was better worth £106 than the singing of all the 
Italian opera stars and other vocalists gathered to 
the Leeds Festival was worth £2200. 



Patti'i Girlhood. 

Edward Hanslick, the Viennese journalist, writes 
that while Adelina Patti was in Vienna last spring, 
be asked her to relate the details of her early life. 

'* With pleasure," replied the singer. " I will tell 
you what I know and you may interrupt me as of- 
ten aa yon please. That I am no longer a young 
woman, you know. What is the use of my denying 
that I was born on the 19th of February, 1848 T I 
am a child of the theatre, like soldier's child ; there- 
fore, I have no real home. My father was a Sicil- 
ian, my mother a Roman ; in Madrid, where they 
both sans: opera, I was born, and 1 was brought up 
in New York. Of languages, I first learned Eng- 
lish, then Italian, and finally French and Spanish. 
I was very young when I went to America. My 
father, Salvatore PaUi "— (*'I see him now,' I inter- 
rupted, " a tall, handsome man, with white hair and 
black eyes ") " he was a tenor, a good einger, and a 
favorite with the public My mother was more 
than that — she was a great artist. She achieved 
her reputation in Italy aa Signora Barilli, which 
was the name of her first husband. Admired by 
the pnblie she even made Grisi jealous, who, once 
put into the shade by her, never cared to appear 
with my mother together. My step-brother Baril- 
li, a good singer, first taught me to sing, and that 
too in a thoroughly systematic manner." 



'* Maurice Strakosch was not then, as is general- 
ly supposed, your first and only teacher V 

"Certainly not; Strakosch, an Austrian born in 
a little Moravian town, came to New York as a 
young pianist and married my elder sister Amelia, 
who at that time possessed a beautiful mezso-sopra- 
no, which, unfortunately, she soon lost He only 
taught me to sing ' Rosina ' in the ' Barber of Se- 
ville,' and afterwards when I, a finished singer, trav- 
elled through Europe, he went through my parte 
with me. But let us return to those days of child 
hood in New York. A musical ear and the capaci- 
ty and desire to sing were developed in me at an 
extraordinarily early age. and, therefore, when I 
was but a little child, I was taught singing by my 
brother-in-law and piano playing by mv sister Gar- 
lotta. Carlotta, whom you know, had Wn educat- 
ed as a pianist It was only discovered afterwards 
that she possessed a voice-^one, too, which sang 
higher notes than mine— and my success as a singer 
induced her to pursue the same career— only in the 
coucert-room, of course, for she has been lame since 
she was a child. And thus wo three sisters and a 
youn^r brother, Carlo PaUi, who died recently, 
lived in New York with our pareoto, in perfect har- 
mony and without any cares. When a little child I 
was already passionately fond of music and the the- 
atre. Whenever my mother sang I was at the op- 
era; every melody, every gesture became firmly 
fixed on my mind. Then, after being brought home 
and put to bed. I would secretly get up, and by the 
light of the Utile lamp enact, for try own satisfac- 
tion, all the scenes which I had witnessed at the 
theatre. A red-lined cloak of my father's and an 
old hat of my mother's served me as costume, and 
thus I acted, danced and chirped— barefooted, but 
with romantic drapery — through all the operas." 

" You lacked, then, only applause and wreaths? " 
" Oh, no, they were not lacking either, for I per 
sonated. too, my audiences, applauded and threw 
bouquets at myself—' bonqueU ' which I rather skil- 
fully manufactured of old newspapers. 'Then bitter 
misfoHune befell us. The manager failed and dis- 
appeared without oven paying his debts, the troupe 
dispersed, and it was all over with lUlian opera. 
Our parents' occupation was sone, we were a nu- 
merona family, and soon were harassed by poverty 
and trouble. My father carried many things to the 
pawnshop, and sometimes did not know how to pro- 
cure bread for us. But I did not undersUnd any- 
thing about such things, and sang from morning till 
night My father observed this, and the thought 
occurred to him that my bright childiah voice would 
save the family from starvation. And, thank God, 
I did save them. When seven years of age I ap- 
peared as a concert singer, and did it with'* all the 
pleasure and careless gladness of a child. In the 
concert hall I stood on a table, next to the piano, so 
that the audience could see the little doll, and there 
were many listeners and plenty of applause. And 
what do yon think I first sang T Why, nothing but 
bravura arias; first, Una veepoco/a, with the same 
ornamentations and exactly as I sing it to-day. I 
had the happiness of seeing the pawned clothing 
and trinkets return, and wo were again living a com- 
fortable life. Thus a few years passed, during 
which I played and sang industriously with Car- 
lotta." ^ 

" Do you know anythbq; else t " the journalist 
permitted himself to ask. 

" Oh, yes ; I can make dresses, and know all man- 
ner of handiwork. My mother insisted upon it, for 
the voice, said she, is easily lost, and the operatic 
stage affords a very uncertain living. In the mean- 
time Strakosch became my brother in-law. and was 
connected with B. Ulmann, impresario of New York 
lUliiin opera. My ability and my love for the 
stage had largely increased, and when but a half- 
grown girl I insisted upon an operatic d6bttt ' Ul- 
mann at first objected to allowing me to appear in 
New York in a leading r6le, for I would not hear of 
minor rdtes. I was but fifteen years of age, in fig- 
ure a child." ("Yon could not have been much 
smaller than yon are now,*" I hero remarked.) '*Very 
well ; I was really smaller and much thinner, but I 
was thoroughly conversant with a number of parts 
and no idea of stage fright Strakosch, who had 
great faith in me, persuaded Ulmann, and in 1869, 1 
stepped on the stage for the first time as " Lucia di 
Lammermoor." Rosina in the * Barber,' and the 
'Sonnambula' followed with equal success. The 
next year I sang in Boston, Philadelphia and other 
large cities of the Union. My career in Europe be- 
gan at the Covent Garden Theatre, London. The 
rest you know." 
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Tooalj with Piaae AoeofflpaniiBSBt. 

Morning Song. (Morgenlled). G. 8. d to E. 

VeazU, 80 
'*Tlie jrellow cbesnut showers its cold. 
The sumachs spread their fire.'* 
▲ bright, hearty song, in praise of bright Ooto- 
oer. 

You are all to me. Bussian song. G minor. 4. 
d to F. 7^^060. 80 

^ " Gone my gnldlng star." 
Charactertatio and quaint wii«*i«»» song. 

My Little Woman. Bass Song. A. 6. A 
(bass sUff) to e. (hgood, 40 

Tit the hand as soft as the aesUIng bird. 
That arrlpa with tbejcrip of 8teel.'»^ 
A sportire but beautiful tributs to the little 1»- 
dlea. IBaay enough, except a couple of vocalia- 
Ing passagea. 

Mother, sit me at the Window. Song and Cho. 

F. 8. E to F. iVatf. 80 

"WebntparttomeetafKala.'* 
Fleaaing baUad, fo popular atyle. 

Rappelle Tot (Do not forget) (Non tl aeordar.) 
A. 4. d to E. ^Ab 40 

" Tl parlana d* Amore." 



t» 



*' When nightingales slnjr." 
^ " L'oTMiae I'ombre flnvlte.*' 

Do not foneet it is In three languaires, and nn- 
oommonly sweet In elthar. 

The Badsre of Blue. O. 2. G to E. Deynu. 80 
" We have Joined the Temperanoe army.'* 
An easv» sweet and good song. Try it in your 
meetings. 

He'always came Home to Tea. F. 2. d to D. 

Luiz, 80 
" They'd have rosated him you know. 
But he said, < I must go, 
FOr I always icet home to tea.* '* 
Perfeot nonsense, but funny and rood for all 
that. 

I wont tell any one. B minor, b to D. 

J>aroQnUMh»kaffo, SO 
"Fsdedtheflowera." ^^ 

Specimen of Bnsslsn songs. Quaint and ehar- 
aeteriatio. 

Speed on. C. 8. b to e. Jioeekd. SO 

" Methinka that I can see ifiir 
A dove with oQtapread wings." 
Sweet mualual thoufcnts on the fll£ht of a mes- 
senger dove. 

lastrmeBtal. 

Sweet Bye and Bye. Transcription. B6. 8. 

— . . - - Hinman. 40 

The mslody, of coarse, is the very sammit of 
sweetness, and transcription well managed. 

Tales f)rom Home. (M&rcben ans der Heimath). 

8. E^StroHat. 60 

It is by Strauss. That Is encsgb. 

School Girls' March. D. 8. Oiannetti. 80 

School girls don't march mnch ; but call it a 
''promenade" and it is very pretty muaio to 
step to. ' 

Sailor Chorus from Flying Dutchman. C. 4. 

SpindUr, 40 
Sufficiently wild for the subject, bnt hss the 
author's neat style of ** putting '* it. Good prac- 
tioe in octave playing. 

Magnolia Spring Walta. A. 8. Wallaee. 80 

A very sweet waits. 

Beautiful May Walts. 8. BtrmuM. IS 

Has the name of a verdant month, but is bright 
aa Autumn's glories. 

Reform Quick-step. B5. 8. MivUr. 80 

Very bright and varied, and should be a good 
thing to enliven reform meetings. 

Flyincr Dutchman, by Wagner. 4. Kuht, 1.00 

Good arrangement of favorite melodlea. Twen- 
ty other good ones on the title. 

Evening Bell. B6. 4. MenddMokm, 40 

A fine piece, composed In a sportive mood and 
founded on the tones of a AtUe bell, which 
warned him that it was " time to go " from the 
hospitable house of a friend. 

Sweetheart's Walta. 8. I/Alhtrt. 75 

The melody of a popular song Is introduced. 
Ladles with Sweet HearU, and Gents with Sweet- 
hearu, wiU alike be pleased with the musie. 



Abbbkviattovs.— Degrees of difficulty are mariced 
from 1 to 7. The key is noted by a capital letter, aa C, 
B6. etc. A larfce Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
higheat note f f on the staff, small Boman letters If below 
or above the sraff. Thus : •< C. 6. e to B," means '*Key 
of C, Fifth defcree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, B on the 4Uk space. 
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For I>w1ffht*fe Journal of ITOste. 

A Ciitieal Contiilmtion to Beefhorwi 

literature. 

Tt^A v^f Are thft Rchi11er>17nloB In Trieste, bj Alvz- 

AJTDBK W. THATTH. 

(Oontlniied'rroBi Pa|^ 131.) 

That Beethoven, throti^h nearly all his life, 
had to contend with abject poverty; Is a notion 
•0 nnivenally tpreftd b? the norelists and sto- 
ry-tellera* that it may serve a double purpose 
to introduce here a paraprraph upon his real 
pecuniary condition, in this Spriufr of 1828. 

His debts amounted to about 7,000 frulden.^ 
One of them was 400 frulden received in ad- 
vance from the great Vienna Musical Society 
for an Oratorio, not yet written, and a second 
was of 8,000 to the music publishers, Steiner St 
Co., being moneys advanced to him at sundry 
times for compositions yet to be delivered fcr 
publication. This was the only oppressive 
debt; and it was so, because he neither deliv- 
ered manuscripts nor would bind himself to 
msVe them his sole publishers. 

He had only himself and his nephew to sup- 
port; he received in semi-annual payments an 
annuity of 1850 irulden in silver; and was pos- 
sessor of seven bank shares of 1,000 gulden 
each. 

On the 85th July, 1882, be wrote to his 
brother: 

'' "I am to reoeive 1.000 milden silver, for the Mass, 
from Peters, who slso will take other minor works. 
Breitk«ipf A Hftriel have also sent the Saxon Char|;e 
d'Aflfaires lo me to propose for works ; alio from 
Ptoris I have reoelvad orders for works ; also fVom 
Biabelli in Yieona. In short they are all sf^og for 
works of mine. What an onlorliy lucky fsllow am 
1 1 11 This Berliner has also applied." 

From other letters to Johann we learn that 
he had for sale manuscripts, which he valued 
at about 200 ducats. Not to mention Oratorios 
(three orders) — ^which he did not compose for 
want of texts that pleased him — and Masses 
(two orders), — ^he had at this moment orders 
for the following important works which would 
have heen paid in cash : — Music to the Tragedy 
*' Faust,** similar to that composed to '*Eg- 
roont ** (Brcitkopf & Hfirtel) ; Symphonies and 
Overtures for the Philharmonic Society in 
London; and an Overture to William Gardi- 
ner's Oratorio *« Jndah," (100 guineas gold). 

Schindler says, that the debt to Steiner & Co. 
was only 800 gulden : but Beethoven himself 
says **al)out 8,000 gulden." Which is right, is 
of little import. In fact, it was settled by 
parting with one or two of his bankshares. 

Now, Schindler and his copyists are in a 
rage with Johann v. Beethoven, because in this 
case he decidedly refused either to lend his 
brother the money or make himself responsible 
for the debt. Well ; if a poor apothecary, in a 
small provincial town, could acquire such 
wealth, in four years, as to enable him to own 
a house and shop, in Urfahr, and a valuable 

• A (ttMea then wss about kalf a dollar. 



tate in the country, and live as a gentleman 
upon his income — ^perhaps they are right; but 
every one, who has the least knowledge of 
business matters, knows that such speculations, 
even if in the end fortunate, must for years 
keep a man short <ft ready money. And such 
was the fact in Johannes case. 

Soon after his return to Vienna he had lent 
Ludwig 200 gulden; I cannot see that he, on 
this account, was bound to encumber his busi- 
ness and estates with new debt, just to save his 
brother's bank-shares I As to the later pecuni- 
ary relations between the brothers, the sale of 
compositions and the like, much might be said 
against the representations of Schindler and 
other writers. I think it is sufficiently proved, 
that the charges against Johann v. Beethoven, 
on the the two points, the officious meddling 
in his brother^s affairs, and the living together 
in the city, rest upon a very slender foundation. 
How was it with regard to spending the sum- 
mers together in Wasserhof f 

In ascending the Danube from Vienna, one 
sees just before reaching Kremp, to the right, 
on the high ground, beautifully placed, with a 
noble view over the valley of the river to the 
convent Qottweih and the high mountains in 
the background, the spacious house, in which 
— as Johann wrote atthetime-*ten rooms were, 
unoccupied, and at the disposal of summer 
lodgers. 

In those days, there was no end to Beetho- 
ven's book of Lamentations on the subjects of 
his povertyi his time-wasting duties to Arch- 
duke Rudolph, and the continual interruptions 
of his studies by the visits of strangers, who 
desired to see and speak with him. Under 
these circumstances Johann, in the Spring of 
1828, offered his brother— whether free thi$ 
year I don*t know— a summer lodging in Was- 
serhof, and urged him to take it, not merely 
to save him expense, but also to give him the 
opportunity of working undisturbed upon the 
bespoken compositions. I doubt if Beethoven 
under any circumstances could have been in- 
duced to pass a summer fifty miles (English) 
from Vienna; but, unhappily, there was a rea- 
son why this offer of his brother could not be 
favorably received, namely: during a severe 
sickness, that had not long before confined Jo- 
hann to his bed, his wife had exhibited a heart- 
lessness and even immorality, which had em- 
bittered Ludwig in the highest degree, and jus- 
tified his words then written in a conversation 
book: '*He (Johann) is consUntly urging mo 
to join his family— nw pMnbUe per iiw," 

So instead of spending the Summer in Was- 
serhof, he went into a lodging in Hetzendorf 
[hard by Schdnbrunn], for which he pud 400 
gulden in advance, remained there about eight 
weeks, and then removed with bag and baggage 
to Baden, because Baron Pronay, owner of the 
Hetzeudorf villa, was toopoliU to him. At the 
lowest, the costs of lodgings this summer, in- 
cluding the removal to Baden, were more than 



600 gulden.— On his return to the city, he of 
course abandoned the npartments in Obermay- 
er's house, and took others (n the suburb I^nd- 
strnsse. 

In the meantime, Johnnn, indignant at the 
foul conduct of his wife, acted energetically, 
and, aided by the proper anthoritie^ made 
himself master m his own house. So far as I 
have been able to learn, from this time she was 
thoroughly tamed, and no serious difficulties 
arose between them, down to her death,six years 
afterwards. 

And so we come down to the summer of 1824. 
Beethoven had composed during the interval 
88 Variations upon a Waltz, and the last move- 
ment of the Ml Symphony; but not one of the 
bespoken works. As he had profited little, 
either from the sale of manuscripts or from the 
two concerts in May of this year, his pecuniary 
condition was still worse than the year before. 

Just now a new and excellent opportunity 
was offered him to gain money, if not fame. 

The receipts of the Imperial Opera had not 
covered the costs of producing Weber's •'Eory- 
anthe,** and Director Dupoit declared himself 
ready to grant Beethoven his own terms for the 
composition of an opera. Orillparzer's text 
** Melusine^' was in the hands of the compo- 
ser,* who had oYten said to the poet — as the 
latter told me— * The music is already finished, *' 
(i. e., in his mind.) 

There was also a weighty reason more this 
year than the last for spending a few months 
away from Vienna. Johann was in Vienna at 
the May concerts, and again proposed his 
passing the summer in Wasserhof. This propo- 
sition may be still read in a conversation-book. 
Ludwig, Johann and the nephew Carl are to- 
gether. He of course spoke ; the others wrote, 
and therefore only their part of the talk is pre- 
served. They talk of course upon diven mat- 
ters, and I copy only what is to our present 
purpose. 

JoBAinr. — ~ My wife has given up oar marriage 
contract, and given such bonds, that upon the very 
first Improper scquaintsnGe, that she again makes, 
I ean instantly tarn her oat of the house.* 

LadwiiC probably asked : " Why not do so at 

once t " for Johann continues : '^ I cannot do that ; 

for how do I know what misfortane may happtj to 

mer 
Afterward, Carl takes the pendl, and writes: 

" The Brother makes you this proportion, namely^ 

to pa« the foar months un hit estate. Ton will 

have there foar or five rooms, very handsome, large 

and lofty. Everything is ifell srranged. Fowls, 

oxen, cows, horses, etc., you will find there. As to 

the wife, she will be to you only the hostess, and 

will not interfere with yon. It is a beautiful coan- 

try, and it will not cost you a heller. There is a 

housekeeper there ; water impregnated with iron ; 

a separate bath-room, etc If yon will not accept 

the offer, he will let five rooms, and advertise them 

in the newspepers." 

•Johann had adrifled his brother the ye^r before to 
spend the nammer in Wasserhof, and eompose the **lf el- 
uslne." 'Bnt at that time the neieotiatlona between Po- 
et, Composer, and Dlrtctor weie net yet eoncloded. 
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Again to rome remark of BeeihoTen : 

Caku— " That bneiDess U ended. Yon will hard- 
ly ever see his wife. She has charge of the domes- 
tic matters and is busily employed. All the more 
now because she is thoroughly tamed. Besides, 
she has proreieed to behave herself properly." 

Other matters follow, until at length Jobann re- 
rumen the pencil and writes: " It seems to me that 
you will not come, Just because it will cost you 
nothing. Who, then, shall see to the family I Who 
»hall bear with our whims and caprices f * 

In another book Carl writes that Johann has of. 
tr»n c!eelared : " His brother can have everything 
free in Oneixendorf." 

But Beethoven went to a lodging in Pendng, 
where his brother visited him and wrote: "If you 
are not satisfied here in the country, I will take you 
with me. Then you will no longer be plagued with 
your servant*, at least for this summer." 

That BecthovcD, although he had again paid 
400 gulden in advance, removed at the end of 
three weeks again to Baden, because of the of- 
fense it gave him to have people assemble on 
the brid|?c before his windows to get a look at 
him, 80 that his summer lodgings also this year 
cost him more than 000 gulden^all thia can 
be read in Behind ler. Not one of the bespok- 
en works before named waa ever composed. 
Of course his pecuniary condition was contin- 
ually growing worse, and yetiJohann^s renewed 
invitation in 1825 was rejected in these ener- 
getic terms : 

" An to yonr wifh to see me with yon, I have long 
since drchreil myself. I request you not to drop 
another word on this subject, for you will find me 
in this, now as ever, immovable." 

And 80 the matter rested. 

Perhaps no one knows the faults and weak- 
nesses of Johann ▼. Beethoven better than I; 
and yet—though originally in the highest de- 
gree prejudiced against him by Schindler— I 
have not found it possible to interpret these in- 
vitations to his disadvantage. Notwithstand- 
ing all that has been written against him, he 
was of kindly disposition, good natured and 
a great admirer of his brother*8 talents. 

The most voluminous of the writers* upon 
Beethoven cherishes the opinions of the novel- 
ists, namely, that avarice and covetoijsneas 
were not only the niling, but almost the only 
motives of Johann*8 action whenever he had 
anything to do with Ludwig's affairs ; and this 
author lias with extraordinary diligence brought 
together and printed every thing possible, that 
can support these opinions and gain them gen- 
eral acceptance. But whether this writer is to 
be received as a decisive authority, on points 
relating to Johann v. Beethoven, is still ques- 
tionable. At all events bis views and mine are 
very different. 

For instance, in one of his publications, we 
read concerning Johann*s marriage: *' After 
Brother Johann purchased the estate, Oneixen- 
dorf near Kreros, he devoted himself to agri- 
culture and lived there with a housekeeper. 
Beethoven, to whom this improper connection 
was extremely vexatious, forced him by the 
most cogent representations to marry the per- 
son. (II) Afterwards it came out that she al- 
ready had a well-grown daughter living.*' 

In another of his writings this aatbor gives 
his readers the following, relatinff to Johann 
and this illegitimate daughter: 
•LadwlgNohl, 



••Yes, 90 great was this wretched avarice, 
(i.e. Johannes,) that, after the death of his wife, 
he could even marry her notorious daughter,— 
of whom no one knew better than he, that site 
was even more immoral than her mother— that 
be might retain possession of her property." 

Against this false, cold-blooded, needles^ 
abominable (lander of the poor girl, I simply 
qnote these two.ofllciat notices: 

•• Frau Therese r. Beethoven died on the SOth 
November, 1828, in Wasscrhof, Gneixondorf.^ 

" Amalie Waldmann, called v. Beethoven, was, 
on the nth February, 1830. married to the I. R. 
registered Appraiser of Woods and Forests, Herr 
Cari Stolsle." 

In a third publication he attacks poor Jo- 
hann again thus: •• His ont and out shameless 
avarice is proved, not to mention numberless 
minor insUnces, by one fact [fact I] : that he had 
so invested his entire property, as to grsdnally 
spend the whole of it upon himself, so that 
nothing remained for his heirs.** 

Johann died January 13, 1848, in the Vienna 
suburb, Josephstadt. Now, what say cerUin 
documents in the local registry? In one we 
read: 

"I name my nephew Carl t. Beethoven as 
my universal heir. 

_. JorfAHH T. BbBTHOYBIE. 

Vienna, 8 January, 1848. 

We learn from a second, that the heritage, 
after deducting all expenses, taxes, fees, etc., 
together with a legacy to his housekeeper, 
Therese Gottschalk, amounted to 43,128 guld- 
en and 8 kreazers! 

In each of these cases the name of a respect- 
able elderiy woman is given as his authority. 
Perhaps a misunderstanding or a lapse of mem- 
ory may in these cases also have caused his 
errors, as, once, where he wrote: ••First it is 
certain, and indeed through the parish Regis- 
ter which A. B. has seen in Vienna, that Julia 
Ouicciardi already in 1801 married Count Gal- 
lenberg, '» There is not a word of truth in this, 
and it was hondjlde written, and the errors are 
nothing but misunderstanding or lapses of 
memory. 

What is and ever will remain utteriy inex- 
cusable in such cases, as these of Johann t. 
Beethoven, is the carelessness, the criminal 
negligence, with which such often incredible 
and monstrous assertions are published as facts, 
without previously obUining— what is free to 
every one and costs but little trouble— their 
official confirmation. 

Therefore I find no occasion to abandon my 
views of Johann t. Beethoven for those of the 
Beethoven-biographer referred to. 

In the first edition of Schindler*s Biography 
of Beethoven we find certain notices, which 
for 88 years have been adopted without exami- 
nation in all sorts of, and innumerable, novel- 
istie and biographic writings upon the com- 
poser. 

But first a word of introduction. 

It was near the end of July— not August 

1826, that Beethoven*s nephew, then a youth 
of 10 years, made an unsuccessful attempt, 
near Baden, upon his own life. He was dis- 
coTered, transported to Vienna, after a few 
days arrested by the police as a criminal, and 
—as the hospital register shows— on the 7th 



August, placed in that institution. The Police 
took him ont as cured, on the 25th September, 
and detained him in arrest. ••The delivery of 
the prisoner*' rays Schindler, ••into the hands 
of his two guardians [Beethoven and Stephen 
▼on Brenning] followed with the express order 
from the police authorities, not to allow bim 
to remain over a single day In Vienna." 

Imagine Beethoven's embarrassment. 

Now appeared Johann with his carriage in 
Vienna. The time was approaching for his re- 
turn for the winter to the Capital; he, bow- 
ever, took his brother and nephew back Vith . 
bim to bis esUte, to keep them there, until 
Brenning— who was Hofrath in the Ministry of 
War— should succeed in finding a place for the 
nephew as a cadet in aome regiment. This 
proved a tedious matter, and near the close of 
November they were still in Wasserhof. 

We read every whens the well deserved praise 
of Beethoven for this great sacrifice to the wel- 
fare of his nephew. Was it, however, no sacri- 
fice on the part of Johann and his wife, to re- 
main there until almost winter, far from the 
comforts and pleasures of Vienna life, in a 
house fitted up only for a summer residence t 
This seems never to haTe oecorred to Schindler 
and his copyists. Our authorities on this 
Gneixendorf episode are: Beethoven's utteran- 
ces to Schindler, as he printed them a dozen 
years later, and like utterances to Dr. Wawruch 
written out after six months' interval; a few 
pages in conversation books, which escaped 
Schindler's destructive hand; several letters 
written by Beethoven fium Gneixendorf; and 
an article in the Ikutmshs Jfun'k Zeitung^ ot 
which the draft was subjected to my criticism, 
and which, in consequence of questions and 
hinU from me, took the form in which it is 
now printed. In this article, we find the rem- 
iniscences of Michael Kreo, who, as he states, 
••was hired by the Fran Proprietress lor the 
service of the composer." 

Now to the passage in qnestien of Schindler's 
book. 

He misdates the departure from Vienna for Gneix- 
endorf, as at the end of October, and after m l^w 
sentences, eontinnee: 

" The roughness of the weather, and moreover, 
the incredible want of consideration which Beetho- 
ven had to bear from his nephew, and his other re- 
lations there, forced him to withdraw from that 
pUee and return to Vienna. This journey, whkh 
in that advanced season could not be made in one 
day, was taken in an open wacgon, because, as Beet- 
hoven himself assured me, his brother refused to 
trust him with his coach 

• " On the 2d'of December, Beethoven, with his, 
nephew, returned sick to Vienna, but it was not till* 
several days after that I heard of his situation, or 
even of his arrival. I hastened to him, and» among 
other deUlls, which shocked me much, learned that 
he had oRen in vain entreated his two former phy- 
sicians, Drs. Brannhofer and SUndenheim, to nn- 
dorUke his case ; the first declining to do so, be- 
cause the distance was too great for him to come ; 
and the second, indeed, promising to come, but not 
keeping his word. A physician was sent to his 
house, he did not know who, or by whom, and who 
consequently, knew nothing of him or his e^nstitu- . 
tloa. When, however, this physician (the excellent. 
Dr. Wawruch, clinical professor) visited Beetho- 

oA?^S.^'**J'*;'*..'"^ ^^ Mpscheles Translation et 
Schindler. Vol. II., M— W. — •••.mwm v» 






▼efi*8 fiick-bed, I heard from his own noulh how U 
happened, and H afforda an additional proof that 
this man, bclonj^inc to the world and to posterity, 
was abandoned by his nearest relations, who had so 
ranch cnnse to be grateful to him ; not merely aban- 
doned, indeed, bnt betrayed and soid. Prof. Waw- 
mch related to me tSat he had been sent to Beetho- 
Ten by the rosther at a billiard tablo at * coffee 
honse, who belnjB^, on acoonnt of illness, brought to 
ths hospital, hud mentioned that, some days before, 
the nephew of Beethoven bad eome to the coffee 
houw, where he played at billiards, and eommis- 
sioned him, the marker, to find a physician for his 
sick unck ; bnt being extremely unwell fit the time 
he had not been able to do so, and therefore begged 
the Professor to Ti'.it Beethoven, which, entertain- 
ing the highest respect for the artist, he had imme- 
diately done, and hnd on hie arriTal still found him 
without medical attendance. It was neceasary, then, 
for the marker of a billiard table to fall sick and be 
taken to the hospital, before the great BeetheTen 
conld obtain help in time of need 1 1 ** 

Thus Sehlnd'nr^-shocking indeed. If all thla be 
troel flow long, do yon think. Judging from this 
account, lay the sick man thus without help T Pour- 
teen days? Ten days? Luckily the exact time 
can be f^rtn. He arrived Satnrday evening, Sun- 
day and Monday he vainly expected Brannhofer and 
Standroheim, and Tueeday afternoon came Waw- 
ruch! 

Wawruch himself writes : "Kot until the third 
day WAS I called.** Kow Schindler not only had 
bad Wawroch*s article on Beethoven's siekness in 
his hands, but had made it the snbjeet of one of his 
own ; and yet In the revision of his book he left 
this passage without correction. 

If we add to thir, that Schindler errs n whole 
month in the date of the Jonmey to Oneiaendorf, 
thus redncing the stay there from nine weeks to 
four, weeee that we have here a memory before us, 
which wc cannot fully trusty 

Again Dr. Wawruch writes in regard to the home 
Journey : " i^rightened at the dismal prospect into 
the gloomy future, in ease he should fall sick and 
helpless in the country, he longed to be back In Yl 
enna, and took for the -homeward Journey, to tits 
his own jovial expression, * that wretehedest vehi- 
cle of the devil a milk waggon." 

And thifk— according to the passage above cited 
from Schindler — because Johann denied him his 
close coach. 

Kow, we have seen that he (Johann) was still In 
the country simply on account of his nephew; 
moreover, we learn from the eonversatlon books, 
that this long stay had exhausted his ready money, 
and that he was only awaiting n remittance to re- 
turn to the city. Had Beethoven consented to re- 
main a few days longer, all three would have 
returned, as they came, together. And in fact^ 
Johann, though now no reason for haste remained, 
did reach Vieonn on ths 10th of December, only 
eight days after his brother. If under these cir- 
cumstances Johann refused the coach it really can- 
not be viewed as a great crime against Ludwlg. 

But in the revised form of Schlndler's book [Edi- 
tion 1660] this cliarge assumes a very diflfereut as 
pect These ere his words: '« As if to fill the 
measure of his heartle«eness to overflowing, the 
pseodo brother refused his close coach to take him 
to the near Krems, and the short ride Iwd to be 
made in an open calash. The consequence was nn 
inflammation of the bowels of great violence from 
the first attack." 

A drive of hardly half an hour; nod fNcA conse- 
quences f Believe It who can T 

What says Wawruch? — "December was rough, 
wet and frosty; Beethoven's clothing not at all 



suited to the season ; but a feeling of restlessness, a 
gloomy presentiment of ill, hastened him away. He 
was compelled to pass the night in a village Inn, 
wliere he found under the wretched roof only a 
chamber without fire or double windows. Towards 
midnight be felt the first attack of fever-frost and a 
dry, short cough, sccompanled by great thirst snd 
sharp pain in the side. As soon as he felt the fever- 
heat, he drank a large quantity of ice-cold water, 
nnd, in his helpless condition, longed for the first 
glimmerings of day. Weak and sick, he had him- 
self conveyed to the vehicle, and so came nt last 
feeble and exhausted to Vienna. Kot till the third 
day was I called," etc. 

Thirdly: It Is unfortunate, that this refusal of 
the cloee coach is the only example given by Schin- 
dler of that " Incredible want of consideration " on 
the part of Johann, of which he spesks : we there* 
fore lack a standard by which to Judge of the re- 
ported utterances of Beethoven in his diseased and 
excited condition: 

It Is cbvlous, however, that in a family composed 
of such heterogeneous elements, as that in Wasser- 
hof, nothing but the most careful mutual forbear- 
ance could prseerve peace. Until well into Kovem- 
ber, Beethoven, at all events, appeurs to have been 
contented and indeed in excellent spirits; that is 
seen In his letters. But at last came a breach be' 
tween him and his sister-in-law. Let us hear what 
Michael Kreu has to say upon It^ copying it in ths 
form in which It Is given in the article: '* Beetho- 
ven in Gnelxendorf." These reminiscences begin 
with a few Interesting notices of the Master^s habits 
andoddiUes; for example: 

" At first the cook had to make Beethoven's bed. 
One day he was sitting at the table, tossing his 
hands about, beating time with his feet, snd singing 
or growling to it The cook burst out laughing ; 
as Beethoven happened at the moment to look 
round he aaw her, and Instantly drove her out of 
the rctpm. Michael was running out with her, bnt 
Beethoven drew him back, gave him three twenty- 
kreuser pieces, told him not to be afraid, and added, 
that he must for the future make his bed and keep 
the room in order. . . Michael had to go up to 
him very early, but generally had to knock a long 
time, before Beethoven opened the door. He usu- 
ally rose at half-past five, seated himself at his table, 
and began to write, singing and growling and beat 
lug time with hands and feet At first, Michael 
used to creep out of the room, when he conld not 
keep from laughing, but by degrees he became ac- 
customed to It 

At half past seven the family breakfasted togeth- 
er ; after which Beethoven always went out walking, 
loitering about the fields, shouting, tossing his 
hands, now moving very slowly, then again rapid- 
ly, or stopping suddenly and writing in a sort of 
pocket-book. After reaching home one day, he no' 
tloed that he had loec this book. ' Michael,' said he, 
' run and hunt for my manuscript, I must have it at 
any cost' It was found. 

At half past twelve he came home to dinner, and 
afterwards retired to his room nntil about three 
o'clock, and then went wandering again through 
the fields until about sunset *ftcr which he rarely 
went out again. At half past seven was supper; 
then he retired to his room, wrote nntil ten o'clock, 
and went to bed. Sometimes he played the piano- 
forte ; the Instrument however, was not In his cham- 
ber, but In the halL His chamber, which nobody 
but Michael was allowed to enter, was a corner one, 
towards the garden and conrt While Beethoven 
was taking his morning walk, Michael must put the 
room in order. He found money several times ly- 
ing on the floor ; and when he returned it Beetho- 
ven would ask, where he found It T And Michael 



must show him the exsct spot, where it wa<i fmind, 
and then it was given him as a present This hap- 
pened three or four times [obviously to try MlchaeVs 
honesty] ; thenceforward he found no more." 
fConclusion next time.l 
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Mnrio in Leipsig. 

(Cerrespoadeoce of the Philadelphia Xveninz 

Bulletin.) 

Lnrzio. Oct. 26th, 1877. — An Interestins: mnsl- 
cal event was the representation of Prsnz von Hoi- 
stein's romantic opera, J)U Hochlaender, on the 2od 
Inst The composer, who Is connected by marriage 
with one of the oldest and wealthiest /amilied of 
this city, Is personally well known, and to this fact 
In nart at least, must be ascribed the extraordinary 
enthusiasm which accompanied Its piesentatlon ; 
the opera has. however, auch genuine merits, Is sii 
intensely dramatically conceived, and the purely 
lyrical moments are so many and so happily writ- 
ten, that it would be diflicult to suppose Its beln$ 
otherwise than successfol whenever represented. 
The perfnrmsnce was, in every respect ^n excellent 
one. The Gewandhaus orcliestra, which ia also tie 
orcheatra of the opera-house, only under a different 
leader, Sucher, Instead of Relnecke, was, of ceurse, 
very good, as was also the chorus, largely aug- 
mented for the occasion. The several artists taking 
part all sang and played as if inspired. The com- 
poser was repeatedly called. Ooersa and Martha 
were the operas that preceded and followed DU 
H^Maemder during the week. 

On the 21st Inst, the Florentine Quartette had it* 
second concert the programme being : 

Rchnbert A minor. Op. 29. 
Schumann, A major. Op. 41, No. S. 
Beethoven, F major, Op. M, No. 1. 

Tlie same degree of perfection which marked 
their productions of last week also characterised 
these. The violoncellist who had particular oppor- 
tunities in the slow movement of the Beethoven 
Snartot, produced such ideal tones as the nnder- 
gned, at least never before heard. 

The audience could not have been more appreci- 
ative, and certainly It could not have been more se- 
lect and exclusive, composed as it was largely of 
kings and princea In the world of art The third 
and last concert takes place next Sunday evening,* 
in which the daughter of Jean Becker, the origina- 
tor and leader of the Quartette, will play tha piano 
part of a quartette written by Bungert 

The programme of the Gewandhaoa Coneert, on 
Thursdsy evening, waa as follows : 

Mozart Overture to Fisaro*s Marriage. 
Ro69iPl, Aria from Bartierof Berille. 
HofTmann, Concerto for Violoncello. 
Hitler, Symphony, C Major (manntcript) 
Dietrich, Romance for Vloloneello. 
Rubinstein, ) 
Taubert, S Songs. 
Jensen, ) 
Schumann, Overture ** Oenoveva.** 

Ferdinand Hlller personally conducted his new 
svmphony. The applause and orchestral flourish 
that erected him as he stepped to the conductor's 
stand are proof of the esteem and respect with 
which he is repirded here. Both are well-deserved, 
and long ago his name was Inscribed on the roll of 
fame, t<^ther with those of Mendelssohn. Gade, 
Lachner, and others. The symphony is far from 
being his best composition, and wonk'l be a woeful 
dtsappointmeot to those acquainted irith his famous 
ulano concerto, Op. 69. The first and third are the 
best while the second (slow) movement is utterly 
devoid of even the shadow of sentiment ^nd is alto- 
gether unworthy of the name of its author. 

F. GrQtsmacher, from Dresden, • played the vio- 
loncello compositions on the pr^ramme in a man- 
ner only consistent with the great fame he has ac- 
quired as a master of that difficult instrument The 
UoflTmann concerto is a decided enrichment of the 
comparatlvelv little that has has been written for 
the violoncello. 

The vocalist Frau Koch-Bossenberger from Hsu- 
over, is gifted with a rich sympathetic soprano. 
She, with the orchestra, after the overture of Mol 
sart and Schumann, were moetly In harmony with 
the audience ; at lee 9t the applause after each seemed 
more hearty and genuine than after the other pro- 
ductions. 

The aceompanlmeut to the songs waa played by 
Gapellmelster Relnecke, who also conducted the 
overtures aftd the adcompanlment to the aria. Con- 
oertmflster Rdotgen conducted the violoncello ac- 
eompanlmenta. 
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Lwpno, Not. t. 1877.— On October «aih. the 
Florentliie qnarlette gruve their ttit concert, with 
the fonoMng progreroine r 

Lax, D minor, Op. 68. 

Bnneert (pUno xnd ttrlnnVOp. m 

8cbo1s,Oin«JorrOp.4«. 

or three only the piano quartet excited fnterest; 
not that the other eompositiom were not eqnally at 
well played, bnt brranne aa compoaitioas they 
wore entircPy |oo labored aad t»K) barren of aen- 
tlmeni to Irare room for any other feelinga bnt 
those of rezation and diMppointment. All three 
are new. and not one of the twelve moTcmeitta of 
which they are composed has a bright and pleasant 
looking face. Wis mntf 6# c tftrn «/ /JU itme$, f^r 
the $ame muti 5e 9aid t^f almmi alike modern tmnpo- 
titiont. The pianist played with spirit, bnt at times 
too noisily. She did not hare opportunity for die- 
playinfT any finer qvalitfes. She CTidently has tal- 
•nl, and mar eventually become a Tery rood pian- 
ist, especially as she will have such an able master 
(Reineclse) during the coming winter. 

The second Eaterpe Concert, lait TncnJay eTen- 

fngr had this programme : 

OTcrtnrf^** Conflict and "nctofy**, Hoik 

Alia, from " Fanst *'..••• ••••••••. ..L. Spohr 

Concerto for Tiolln Paeaniai 

9011 m f ****'***************••■■*•••••*• I ^^ wCB^en 

J •»••••••••••• ••.*.•...•.•.•••■■. I ^Tslinofer 

Mtf I f-_ viAifn I Racb 

Polonafscrl *>""" iLaub 

Bymphonff No. tr D major Beetbovea 

The most interesting and also the most enccessfnl 
part of. the concert was the playing of the lady Tio- 
linist, Frinlein Bertha Haft, from Vienna. She Is 
probably not more than eighteen years of age, bnt 
tier playing was neither suggestive of her age*nor 
of her sex. Her technic Is already remarkably de 
Teloped, and she Is certain to become an artist 
whore fame and name will spread far and wide. 

The basso, A. Walln5fer, also from YienBa, waa 
less fortanate, owing partly to hia ansympatbetio 
mice and partly to the nnattractlrc. songa chosen. 
The new overture of Bolk, the composer directing, 
wss moderately soecessfvL .The orchestra waa ap- 
parently not In Its best mood, which was mostly 
felt In the Beethoven symphony. The concert aa a 
whole waa below the usual standard of the X«- 
terpe. 

On Thursday erenlnff the fouKh Gewandhana 
eoocert presented the following programme : 



Schomann— Symphony, S llatr No. ft 

Saint-8a€ns— Concerto for piano. C minor. No. 4. 

Beetboven^Arfa from *' Fidelio.** 

Bameao, ) pi^nA ( ^^^ tonrblllons e« leaQrelopes. 

Chopin, J Si?"® { Beroeoso. 

Lisstr J **'••' ( Teneila e NapoH, 

8a{nt'8a§ns— XiC Rouet d*Omphale. 

Ia Nana» 



Franco Faccie, I -g.-,— \ 
erasSauf, > o«»C»r ) 



Bolero. 



The centre of attraction was Camille Saf nt-8afoe, 
from Paria, who Introduced himself In the double 
capacity of composer and pianist. If his success is 
to be measured by the enthnslastic applaase that 
greeted him after each appearance, it waa Meed a 
genuine ancccsa. 

Much might be aaid of the pianist ; it was piano- 
playing Terr different from the usual order and, 
therefore, all the more diffimlt of objective criticism. 
His technic is an almost infallible one, and he is in 
this respect the equal of Bfilow and Rvbinstefai. 
The sub«*criber conid not reconcile himself to the 
thumping and decidedly coarse mauBcr of playing 
" forte " melodiea. Philippine Ton Edelsbers, the 
soprsno, is well known In the musical world,' and 
sang the aria with all the nobllky and earnestness 
of expression it reouires; in the serngs her voice 
seemed tired, bnt thM did not materiatty mar their 
enjoyment. 

The orchestral compositioiis, Refnecke conduct- 
Ing the Schumann symphony and Salnt-Satos his 
own, were In the neual liappT manner of the orches- 
tra. The two compositions in such cloee proximity 
made the former seem Uke ft huge pyramid orer- 
ahadowlng a mole-liilL 

The operaa during the week were Armida (GInck), 
Tannhatu€r (Wagner j and 2>t< ifocAlamib- (f. Hoi- 
atcin.) 

Jon:f F. HnamaiACB. 



French Undeannem 

Thia paper made no comment upon tho perform- 
nncea of the French Optra So^jfe Company at the 
Arch Street Th«»atre last wrek for the reason that 
we considered the antertaloments unfit ior presentn 
ton to the |>ublic, and becacae experience baa 



»hown. that to denounce such' exhibitions as unclean 
n to pive to certain clashes of people an fmpnTue to 
attend them. It {.-• a fact that numbers of apparent, 
ly respectsble men did vinlt the theatre, accompan. 
fed by ladle*. althoni;h they knew that they would 
u '^ t^*' things and nee obscene actions ; for no one 
who knows anything of La Mte PmrfttmeHM or La 
JfarjotainetM fail to comprehend that both are 
crammed full of vileness. Others went, unsuspi- 
cious, betievinsr thst they mieht trust themselves f n 
a first-lass theatre, conducted hy a woman, without 
fear of having their modesty offended. Tlieae, un- 
less thev are ignorant of the French laiiflrnaffo and 
generally dull of comprehension, must have learned 
that their confidence waa misplaced. We are 
etrongly Inclined to believe that the anthoritles. In 
such ca^ea, should afford protection to the latter 
and forbid the indulgence of the prurient taatea of 
the former. We know of no reason why an inde- 
cent American "variHy ehow" shouM be sup- 
pressed by the police. If the performance of an Im- 
moral drama by a band of French blaekguarda la to 
be permitted. 

This particular matter, however, ia bnt a email 
branch of a very large eubiect The Alm6e opera 
company Is only a single drop in a rast stream of 
impurity that is poured in upon ua by France. 
French opira hovffe has wellnigh driven legitimate 
opera from the American stace. It has replaced 
high and beautifnl art withlecherv, which has been 
made attractive by being clothed in gay and fantas- 
tic dress. The livelr and sparklincr music of the 
composers covers a loathsome mass of unclesnness, 
which, if it were presented without such a garment 
and without the veil of a foreign tongue, would be 
repulsive to all but the lowest and most vicioua. 
Men like Offenbach and Lecocq have lent their gen- 
ius to the glorification of dirt, to the work of extin- 
guishing pure art beneath an accumulation of inde- 
cency which they have decorated with garlands. 
And the saddest thing about it ia that they haTc 
thus eeemed to follow the fashion of their country 
and to respond to- a real demand of their coontry- 
men. The French novel and the French drama of 
to^ay have but one theme: adulterous intrigue. 
There are noble exceptions to the rule, among 
FrenchwHtere. of which Victor Hupo and Erck- 
mann-Chatrain are shining proofs; bnt the great 
maaa of the French men and women who write 
worka of fiction for the etage and for the cloaet, who 
write poetrv and prose, seem to know of no other 
motive for human action but that which ia bom of 
baac animal passion, and to have no coneeptton of 
the possibility of a plot which does not involve the 
destruction of female virtue. Sardou builda his 
plays upon a foundation of evil, and the host of lea- 
ser play-writers follow closely his example. The 
French novelist who writes for the educated few 
finds his highest delight in depicting the pleasures 
of impure love ; end the/mfV/etoHrsIa who compounds 
fiction for the dally newspapers scratches in the dirt 
for the material that he thrusts before the eyes of a 
million readers. The other mighty impulses th«t 
move the world, the passions that are born of the 
intellect rather than of the body, are almoat wholly 
neglected. The modern French dramatist seems 
unable to comprehend the power which lies in such 
motives aa those that govern Lady Macbeth, or to 
perceive the dramatic possibilitiea of the forcea 
which impel the characters of Kiwf Ltar. He haa 
hi* eves resolutely fixed on the m'ir«, and he will 
not discover any richer and purer ground In which 
to d^. 

Those who comprehend the extent to which 
French literature of the lighter class Is saturated 
with foulnesa, cannot help believing that it fairly 
represents the condition of public morals, and if H 
does, the incTiUble conchision must be that the na- 
tion is in one of the stages of decay. French home- 
life under the best conditions mar be very pure and 
beautiful; there may be among 'the people a vast 
body who regsrd the existing condition of things 
with the disgost we feel for it ; French methods of 
finance and indnstriai theories may be very sound 
and wise: but a nation which upon its stage and In 
iu fictwn expresses itself in the exalution of un- 
hallowed passion and manifests an insatiable appe- 
tite fr»rgrosa impurity, must have aome rottenness «t 
its core ; it mui?l have gotten so far away from the 
Hound principlea of morality and from afTection for 
the higher and holier things of life that Its return 
to them, aa the only aure bnala of the aodal life 
which. brings happiness and progress. Is ncnviy an 
Impossibility. Ho notion can hope to fprocced In 
that civilisation which waa bom of Christianity, if 
It casta aside wHh contempt all regard for the pu- 
rity Md dtecncy which arc Among tlic Srat rcqoira- 



ments of Christianity. And the sooner we learn 
that lesson the l>etter. Wliat there ia of good In 
France and her literal nre we want, bnt the thinga 
that are deviled to feed the prurient eppetitea of 
her people ought not to gain an entrance here. The 
A merican who paya his money to witness an bcwr 
of obscene opera does an injury to his country «nd 
his fellow-citlzens; he lifts a liUle higher the flood- 
gates which ought to shot out the polluted stream 
which France la pouring toward n§,^Fhiladelpl^ 



A Pennanent OperiL 

(from tba Sttfly Advertiser.) 

There has been some talk of late of organixlng n 
permanent local opera In Boston. The musical pub- 
lic geta aome aatlsfaction from companies which via- 
It ua f^om aeasoB to aeaaoa. bnt they do not fill tho 
bill. The conditlona of a travelling company, hur- 
rving from city to city, with littJe Sine for reheara- 
ala, an enorroons expenae attendant on lt<« roove- 
menta, with the fatigne and ezpoanrc which tho 
aingers have to undergo,— «]| theaa things exclude 
any prospect of satisfactory opem while travelling 
companies are depended on. If two or three times 
a week during the aeason there conid be opemUe 
performances In Kngliah, with principal aingera 
able to render their parte Intellleentlv. If not brll- 
limitly. and with an efficient, welldrilled orchentm 
and choma, the change wonld be heartily wel- 
comed. 

For a pattern, Germany may be looked to. There 
the caravan opera Is unknown. Every city of Im- 
ports nee has ite permsnent opera, which, except In 
Berlin and Vienna, irenerally alternates with the 
drama at the principal theatre. " But," aome one 
remarks, " in Germany they can well have good op- 
era, where the theatrea are supported by the gov 
ernment ! " To this may be replied : Not all ; aome 
of the fineat and moat fkmoua operaa In Germany re- 
ceive no aupport from the government, and are en- 
tirely successful ; for instance, in the great commer 
dal cities of Leipxig, Hamburg and Cologne, where 
opera la heard In a degree of excellence unknowa 
outalde of Germany. 

The modem Ivrie drama la the higheet fbrm of 
music ; it combiiiea the vocal and Inatmmentel in n 
way which gives esch the greateat freedom of ex- 
pression. Without a permanent opera, music must 
remain cxeffe here to a great degree; with it, the 
pnlllc would ever have the oppc^uuity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the worka of the stendard com- 
posers, who are now, for the great part, strangera 
to us. The music-loving American who stays at 
home cannot become frmillar with the mastera as 
they ahow themselvea at their best. Once In a few 
yeara. perhaps, the publlcgeta an aggravating taste 
of Mozart, Beethoven or Weber, but they come like 
angele' visits ; this year It may be " Don Juan " 
next year "Fidelio," or the next •• Der FreischQts." 
bnt they never come all together. The American 
operatic diet consiste chiefly of the light and hack- 
neyed works of syrapv composers ; year after year 
our public listens to the same old hand-organ tunes 
with nncommendable patience, and has no chance to 
better ite taatea or Ite opportunitiea. Bnt all thIa 
would be changed If the worka of the great compo- 
sers, the unknown worlds of Glnck and Schumann, 
were once worthily revealed. Both the old and the 
modem maaUr might be voted ** alow "If Iphlge- 
nla In Aulia " or " Genoveva " were now heard for 
the first time ; but if a beginning were made with 
the simpler and lighter works <h sUndard compo- 
aera, both opera company and public would eoon 
come to demand the grander things. Such a begin- 
ning as Theodore Thomas made la a good example. 
SUrtlnff with Schumann'a TVaitmern, he baa edu- 
cated a large poblic In almost all the great citiea to 
appreciation of the greateat Inatramentnl worka. 

Other great advantagea of a permanent opera 
would be the apkndid material for the beat concerte 
which Hs singeis and orcheMra would aA>rd; the 
latter especially wovid supply a neat wmt which 
baa been n aeriona drawback hi Beaton coacert 






' To avoid a fiasco any steps toward the organisn- 
tio» of a permanent opera aboold be well conaldered. 
Public coopermtiun should first be aasured. Possl* 
bly arrangemente might be made with the manaeert 
of some one of the principal Ihcatree for two oper- 
atic performances n week,— say Wedneedny end 
Saturday evenings; the running dramatic attrac- 
tion covid easily be tranaferred to some of the Bclgh- 
boring cities on those evenings. A portloo of the 
reserved seate might be oieved at n redoctfon Inm 
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the T^fpiUr thrntre priceii, by subscription, for ft 
srft<on of twenty.fiTe or filly nicbts ; Ibat would 
frire an ftMiircd and rciniUr public, and translcoi 

Jtatrons m-ould be likely to fill tha rest of the bonse. 
t can bardly be doabted that. If the work were 
Hsrbtly taken In band, a hearty response would coma 
from well to-do cHlzcna who bare always shown 
tbrm^eWes quick to encourage artistic under- 
takinprs. 

In London, where fashionable prejudices airalnst 
Knfrlisb opera hare bad to be OTeroome, Carl Rosa 
has done a nia(:nificent work, and established^ fine 
opera which promiacs finally to supplant the fash- 
ionable Italian in the estimation of lovera of good 
mnaic. Thia acasoB he is to hare Her^ Majesty's 
opera bonse in the Ilaymarket, and to bring; out 
many of the best works of old and modem compo- 
sers in Encrlish for the first time. A man of his 
genius snd orcanirinsr power might make |i similar 
enterprise successful io Boston. The material is at 
band. 



Verdi'i Bequiem in QUcago. 

The BeethoTen Society made its first public 
appearance this season last evening di McCormick's 
Ilall. The profrramme consisted of Verdi's "Req- 
uiem Mass." which the Society iraTe last season in 
the riymoutli Congreprational Church. Notwith- 
standing:^ the sudden cold weather, the annircraary 
chlU'acter of the day when so many people stay at 
home, and the strong counter attraction at the 
Tabernacle, there was a Tcry large audience lu 
sUendance, which greeted the Society and ita per- 
formance very cordially, and at tiroes with enthu- 
siasm. The performance differed from that of last 
aeasoa In two or three respects. Then the accom- 
paniments were iriven upon the organ, this time 
they were given by orchestra, as they were origi- 
nally written, the scores having been procured 
from London at large expense to the Society. The 

2uartet last year consisted of Mrs. Thurston, Miss 
»e Pelgrom, Mr. Dexter, and Mr. Bergstein ; this 
lime It was Mrs. Thurston, Mrs. Kempton, Mr. 
Knorr, and Mr. Martin. Some slight changes were 
also made last evening, the '*Llber Scrlptus" being 
given according to Verdi's revision as an alto solo, 
with an occasional intoning of the mere words 
"Dies Ira** by the chorus, Instead of full chorus, 
the orcheetralscore containing only the solo. The 
Society turned out In very full ranks and did its 
work with exceeding credit. The sopranos were 
specially strong, and the other parts were well up 
to their work, the tenors showing a decided improv- 
ment over last year, although they still D<>ed 
strengthening with some leading voices. The 
orchestra forced them to their utmost, and although 
they were sometimes covered up by the brass, they 
nevertheless sang with a spirit and power fnr which 
they should have great credit. The overwhelming 
weight of the orchestra was clearly enough shown In 
the "Sanctus," which, those who were present last 
year will remember, received an enthusiastic en- 
core from the choral strength of the Hosannasin Ita 
finale. On this occasion they were given with no 
less of power, but the chorus could not cope with 
the orchestra, and the brasses failed to get the 
encore which the voices deserved to have. 

The quartet was decidedly stronger than that 
of last year, its ensemble being very effective. 
The changes that were made were for the better, 
the tenor being able to sing In tune, the measo- 
aoprano having a broad, majestic style suiting the 
character of the Mass, and toe bass making up for 
what he lacked In sonorousness, depth and strength 
of tone in the care and correctness with which he 
sang. Mrs. Thurston sang her trying part In the 
most careful and conscientious manner through the 
first half of the work, but in the Offertory ("Domine 
Jesu"), which is very long and very exacting, and 
in the final fngue, the "Libera me," either from fa- 
tigue or a cold, she fell from the key. The soprano 
work of the Mass, however, Is not child's play, and 
Mra. Thurston is entitled to a large degree of credit 
for the manner in which her part was taken. Mrs,- 
Keropton sang her part In a broad, free, and digni- 
fied method, and with an earnestness and pathos In 
keeping with the majestic character of the music 
Mr. Knorr^B singing of the tenor part was some 6f 
the best work he has ever done, not alone for ita 
correctness and the clear, penetrating voice, but for 
the expression with which he gave hia numbers, 
especially the "Ingemiaco." which was admirably 
sung. Mr. Martin has not the bresdth, depth, or 
volume of tone to do full lustice to his part or to 
bring It oat in all Ita majestic solimnity, but he 
sang with so much of care, aod feeling, and general 



correctness that it was a pleasure to listen to him. 
If we were to select those nnmbers which were 
most effectively given, we should say they were the 
"Siilva me" (qnartet ani chorus), In the "Dies 
Irn," the "Recordare" duet (soprano and mexxo-so- 
prsno), snd the "Lux porpetua" trio (mezxo-Aoprano, 
tenor and bass). The orchestra, considering the 
diflicalty of the score and the very short time it 
has had for rehearsal, did exceedingly well. There 
was an occasional tendency to drag, and the braasea 
were at times somewhat too strong for the strings 
and voices, but the general effect was very fine. 
Those who beard it done before with organ, excel- 
lent as that accompaniment was, should not fall to 
hear it with Its orlffinal orchestral setting, and this 
they can do next Tuesday evening, when the Mass 
will be r«*peated at the same place. Mr. Wolfsohn 
and the Society may congratulate themselves upon 
their first concert-^ 7rt6tiiif, Nov, 80. 
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Cavalawi. It was In the year 1806 that Mrae. 
Catalani, who had already won golden opinions on 
the continent, first appeared in Lond<in. Passing 
throngh Paris on her way to En&rland. she sang be- 
fore the Emperor, who was greatly delighted with 
her. " Whire are you going," he demanded. " that 
you wish to leave Paris ? " " To London, sire," she 
replied. " You must remain in Paris," was the per- 
emptory rejoinder. " You will be well paid, and 
your tajenta better appreciated here ; 10.000 francs 
a year, two months^ leave of absence. That Is set- 
tled. Adieu." The lady, however, contrived to 
escape across the Channel, and to fulfill her enerage- 
ment. Her terms were 2000 guineas for the season. 
But the next rear she Increased them to 5000 guin- 
eas. The manacrer objected that it left him nothing 
for his other artists. "What do you want else when 
you have my wife's talent?" demanded her hus- 
band. Valabreqne ; " she and four or five puppets 
( ;)0ff/4ri) are enough.'* And that was all the pub- 
lic got. and for a time it sufficed to crowd the thea- 
tre. Finally, her t^rms became so enonnous that 
managers, especially when the public began t.o grow 
tired of " the four or fire puppets." even with mad- 
ame, feared to Incnr the responsibility of engaging 
her. She left the King^s Theatre In 1813, and af- 
ter that was heard chiefly In concerts. She gained 
by these entertainments In one season of four 
months, in London. £10,000, and doubled that sum 
in a tour throusrh the English provinces, Scotland 
and Ireland. Catalani herself seems to have been a 
simple-minded, good-natured creature, and more 
than one story is told of her chsritable disposition. 
But her husband was a lowbred, avaricious fellow. 
He called her his pou*^ tTor, which she certainly 
was to him. Capt. Oronow relstes in his " Remin- 
iscences " that when she was on a visit at Stowe he 
sent In a bill to the Marquis of Buckingham for 
£1700 for seventeen songs his wife had sung in com- 
pany, although she was on the footing of a guest 
But Valabreque was actually left behind when she 
was invited to distinguished booses. She Is de- 
seribed by contemporaries as being very beautiful, 
not a great actress, but making up for all deficien- 
cies by the charm of her manner. Her voice, Capt. 
Gronow says, "was transcendent" But she ap- 
pears to have preferred to astonish her audience by 
extraordinary feats of execution, such as leaping 
two octaves at once, and the most flond fiorUnrt, 
rather than pleasing them by purity of style. These 
faults, as an inevitable consequence, increased with 
time. One of her favorite feats was to sing the 
" Kou pin andrai " of " Figaro." and by mere force 
of lungv and volume of voice rise above all the brass 
of the orchestra. Her last appearance In optra took 
place In 1814, in Mayer's " 11 Fanatico per la Musi- 
ca," but she cut out everything that dia not tend to 
display her bravura powers, and walked through 
her part without condescending to act Each night 
the audience grew thinner, until she withdrew from 
the theatre never again to appear upon the stage. 
Her last appearance in public took place tn Dublin 
in 1828. Tne following anecdote, taken from Mr. 
Hogarth's book, is a capital illustration of her sim- 

fdidty and her intellectual calibre. When she vis- 
ted the court of Weimar she was placed next to 
Goethe at dinner, but without having been previ- 
oualy introduced to him. Struck by his appearance, 
she inquired his name of the srentleman on the oth- 
er side. '* The celebrated Goethe, Madame,*' was 
the reply. " On what inatrument does he pUy.?** 
" He is not a musician, madame ; he is the renowned 
author of 'Werter.'" ••Oh, yes, I remember P 
CI led Catalani delightedly, andWcing to the poei, 
•he exclaimed* " Oh, air, I am a great admirer of 
' Werter.' I neyer read anything so laughable In 
ny life. What a eapiUl laree it is, sir I" "A 




farce, madame I " said the astonished Ooetbe. -'Oh, 
yes; and there never was anything so exquisitely 
ridiculous," she answered, laughing heartily at ths i 
remembrance. Cstalani had seen a parody of the |1 
" Sorrows of Werter " at a Parisian minor theatre, 
and had never heard of the original. — SHgravia, 

Mnsio in Ifew York. 

N Bw York, Not. 38.— The aeason opens with a new 
order of things In the musical world, and New York Is to 
be greatly favored In the department of orchestral mu- 
sic. There will be plenty of the best of such music per- 
formed with a degree of care aod skill hardly to be ex- 
eeeded to any of tlie Bnrepean capitals. 

The Fhilbarmonic Socie^ haa entered upon the Thir- 
ty-sixth season of its existence with an orchestra select- 
ed from the hwX resident talent and complete Io every 
detail, nnder the direction of Theodore Tliomas. By 
this bold stroke pf policy the sodsty has extricated Itself 
from dlfneulty, recovered a loat prestigo and solved all 
doubt as to Its future aaocess. Twelve concerts are an- 
nounced In the prospectus; six of them are called re- 
hearsals and take place In the afternoon; but the per- 
formance Is In no respect inferior to that of the evening 
ooncerts, and the programme Is the same. The concerts 
are given at the Academy of Music on the Ibllowlng days: 

Afternoon Concerts; Nov. 33, I>eo. 31, Jan. 11, Feb. 8, 
March 8, April S.' . Evening Concerts; Nov. 34, Dec 
33. Jan. 13, Feb. t, March 9, April 6. 

Theodore Thomaa began the Slerenth seaaon of his 
Symphony Concerts at Stelnway Hall, Nov. S. The con- 
certs and rehearsals aire eighteen In nnmtier. Six even- 
ing concerta and twelve rehearsals. As originally pro- 
jected the rehearsals were to be six In all ; but as the de- 
mand for sabscriptlon tickets waa greater than the ca- 
pacity of Stelnway Hall, six extra rehearsals were added 
to the list. The dates are: Concerts: Nov. 3, Deo. 1| 
Jan. 6, Feb. 3, March 3, April 13. Reheanals: Nov. 1, 
Nov. 38, Dec. 13, Dec. 36, Jan. 3, Jan. 91, Jan. 31, Feb. 31, 
Feb. 28, March 14, If arch 38, April 11. 

Dr. Leopold Damrosch ha« organized from the best 
avallaltle material a fairly efllHent orchestra; one which, 
if kept togrther. will doubtless Improve nnder his direc- 
tion. He has already given Ave *' Symphony matln^n " 
at Stelnway H»ll, and another, to coropleto the scries, 
wilt follow on Satunlay, Dec. 1. He will plre a nccnnd 
series dnrinc the winter. It appears therefore that In a 
seamm of live months wo are to have at least forty>two 
concerta, at which the highest order of orchestral music 
will be rendered, and the list will doubtless be increased. 

The concerts of the Oratorio Society are as f ollnw*. at 
Stelnwuy Hall : Nov. 16, Judat Maeoab^nu ; Dec. 29. Th4 
Jfenlah ; Feb. 38, work not yet selected; April 30, Tk4 
Seasons. 

The programme of the flrat Thomas Symphony Con- 
cert consisted of the following numbers: Moxart*s Over- 
ture to the Magic Flnte; a Concerto for two violins and 
violoncello, with strinc: orchestm, by Handel ; Beetho- 
ven's " Eroica** Symphony ^be Introdnction and Qnar- 
tet from' the third act of Wagner's " Melsteraineer,*' 
and Lisxt*s " TasM.'' Much to my regret I was absent 
from the city at the time of this ooncert. 

The first Fhllhsrmonlc ooneert took place on Saturday 
evening, Nov. 34, on which occasion, aocordini; to time* 
honored custom, there was a dismal rain-storm. [The 
mere mention of a " Philharmonic " briuffs a vision of 
umbrellas and water-proofs.1 The audience was larice, 
bnt not sufficient to fill the noose to the. extent of iii 
seating eapacity. The programme was aa f^lows : 

Overture—" The Water-carrier,** CheroMnt 

Symphony, No. 6, in F «***Beethoven 

Overture—*' Manfred *' Schumann 

Suite, for piano and orohestra, Op. 300, 

(first time) Beff 

Mr. S.B. Mills. 
Poeme Symphonlque— ^< Blaceppa " Liszt 
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bones, tuba, cymbals, triangle, ba#s drnm, and tympanl. 
The strength aod excellent qualitvof the strlnn were 
shown In the very boginnluf of Iicethoycn'a I'nstnral 
Symphony, in the crescendo measures for violins and tI* 
ofas; Irat the greatest defect In the playing of the former 
orchestra was in the wind instruments, and here the 
greatest improvement Is shown. The horns in thealle- 

K» were clear and accurate, where they hare usually 
en faulty. A nd every pa rt of the Symphony was care* 
fully and beautifully executed. Certain critics take ex- 
ception to that which they call " hurnrini; over " the 
brook-ecene; but Mr. Thomas, although he took this 
movement at a quicker rate than we are accustomed to 
hear it, simply played It as It is written, "AndanU molto 
atofOt • 

The Suite by Raff comprises an Introduction and 
Fncue, Minuet, Gavotte and Musette, Cavatlna and Fi- 
nale. It is a Tcry inccnions and complicated work, 1«ut 
our first Impression Ia not an enduring one. The first 
four parts are like a brilliant succession of unfulfilled 
promises ; bnt In the Finale the themes of the four pre- 
oeding parts are Introducod In the most novel and start- 
llnff manner, and treated with wonderful ineennlty and 
•kin. Bven those who fall to credit Mr. Mills with the 
possession of the sixth sense, thmight to be essential to 
an artlat, could not deny the ability and irood taste of 
his performance In this very difficult work. The pecu- 
liarity of Mr. Mllls*s playing Is this: he pleases his bear- 
ers, bnt never awakes entkmolaom, FUrhapa U is because 
ha hlBMlf does not feel that eoMitlon. A.A.C. 

^ (Conclusion utst time.) 
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Hanrard Moiical AaiociatioiL 

.V considerably Urii^er audience than before at- 
tended the second Symphony Concert (Tharsday 
afternoon. Nor. 22), and was manifestly well pleased 
and edified. The Orchestra, it was generally 
thou/rht, played eren better than In the first 
concert, which won unirersal praise. Of coarse, 
there were imperfections, " rough nessess," false in- 
tonations, occasionally nbTious eren to inferior mor- 
tals not provided with the critical detectire's micro- 
9€opie ear, which listens for the faulty details rather 
than for music,— just as the purest water rireals to 
the microscopic eye infinitesimal monsters and all 
sorts of vegetable and animal Imparities, whereof 
we loathe to drink. Let as, we blind and deaf and 
ignorant majority, who nerertheless "lore much," 
be thankful to the good genius, whether he be Sehi- 
bert or Beethoven, that we can enjoy a great musi- 
cal work in spite of little imperfections in the ren- 
dering, nay, positively feel uplifted and inspired by 
its whole glorious development and movement, 
meeting the intention as it were half way — without 
which willingness we were unworthy to enjoy it, 
shutting the Master out — ^The solos also wer« de* 
lightful. Here is the programme : — 

Overture, In C, Op. 116, composed for the " Name 

T>a7 ** of an Emperor Beetlioven 

Sc^ne et Berceuse : " SI, carina caprettlna T** from 

•' Dlnorah,** Meyerbeer 

Miss Linian Bailey. 
Krakowlalc : Grand Rnnrtean de Concert, Op. 14, 

for Piano-forte, with Orchenra Choplc 

George W. Sumner. 

Bonf^, wltb Piano-forte: 

a. Frtth1lnf:s Ankunft ("Spring Is eome! *') Op. 

23. No. 5. R. Frani 

b, Saleikn, No. 2, " Was bedeutet die Bewe- 

ffunff?" Mendelssohn 

MIPS unian Bailey. 

Symphony, No. ti In C Schubert 

Introduction and Alleirro.— Andante con moto.— 
Scherso.— Finale. 

The " Namensfeier " Overture is not one of the 
colossal overtures of Beethoven, but it is instinct 
with his fire and genius throughout, and should be 
heard much oftener than it is ; it may never be pop- 
ular, but it will reward attention. It was first giv- 
en in this city, in these Symphony Concerts, in the 
Beethoven Centennial year, and then it was given 
twice ; since which time we think it has not again 
been heard here until now. It was composed for 
the " Name^ay " festivities of the Emperor Francis 
II. in Vienna, in 1814, and is commonly regarded 
as a companion piece to the much larger and grand- 
er Op. 124 in the same key, called *' Weihe de$ 
Haut€»r or Dedication Overture (for the opening of 
A theatre). The Introduction (i/<ietfost) Is broad, 
stately and commanding. The AUtgro autai vivaee, 
whicli follows in 6-8 measvre to the end, • light, 
tripping, nervous movement, which at first seems 
sketchy, develops with a marvellous consistency 
and beauty, fresh at every turn, and fulfilling each 
strange expectation with an easy certainty that still 
surprises and delights. It requires to be rendered 
with extreme precision and delicacy, and the or- 
chestra were more successful than one might well 
have feared. At all events it made a good impres- 
sion in spite of short rehearsal— and the want of a 
few more strings. 

Miss LiLUAjf Bailst, with her delicate, sweet, 
fresh voice, her charming naturalness of manuer, 
and her artistic, earnest feeling and expression, sang 
to great acceptance. She has gained much In pow- 
er and style within a year, and, being very young, 
she will gain more. Bst It Is already a rare treat 
to listen to her. The scene and cradle song from 
Dinorah cannot. Indeed, make Its best effect la tba 



concert room, taken out of its dramatic connection ; 
nor do we entirely like the muMc ; the opening rec- 
itative and pretty pastoral hints in the instruments 
are pleasing, but, in the latter half, the music be- 
comes over ingenious and affected, as Is often the 
way with Meyerbeer with all his truly creative gen- 
ius. She sang it softly, as the dramatic situation 
requires, and therefore her young voice, with or- 
chestra, did not pervade the great hall in this with 
such power as in the Lieder afterwards. But the 
recitative was given with true expression, the occa- 
sional highest tones were singularly pure and firm 
and satisfying, and ahe has the art of holding out a 
high tone and diminishing it with beauUfnl effeei. 
The accompaniment was delicately played. There 
was more room for fervor and Impassioned accent 
In the two songs, in which she had the advantage of 
Mr. Dresel's exquisite pianoforte accompaniment, 
and she entered into the spirit of them, as If sing- 
ing out her soul. The Frans Spring song was par- 
ticularly suited to her. 

Mr. Smixxm played the brilliant, piquant ^raifco- 
wak of Chopin very neatly and distinctly, showing 
a thorough study and a right conception of It, and 
bringing out many of its quaint melodic motives 
with great vividness and fineness. The only failure 
was of strength of touch ; there was a lack of reso- 
nance for so large a space. 

But charming as all these things were, the grand 
attraction of the concert was the great Schubert 
Symphony,— cue of the inspired works, with com- 
mon consent now spoken of as " heavenly " as " di- 
vine," worthy to be throned with Beethoven's im- 
mortal Nine. Once, while its beauty and its grand- 
eur, and its abaolute originality, were recognised, 
audiences were apt to find it excessively long ; but 
Schumann was right about its " heavenly length ; " 
and this time, we think, all who listened in the right 
spirit (and there were very few who did not) were 
convinced that it i^ of just the righi length. Even 
the longest movement, the unspeakably beautiful 
Andante, actually seemed short ; for yon are led on 
from one beauty to another, with ever Increasing In- 
terest, with never a dull passage, or a single meas- 
ure of mere remptiM$ag«, until it has develojMd all it 
had to say and no more, — one pure inspiration from 
the first note to the last Allowing for some occa- 
sional false intonation In one or two wind instru- 
ments, a few hitches In the violins, and some brass 
tones coarser than they need be, all the movements 
were so well rendered that the Symphony was 
heard with intense interest and enthusiasm ; for It 
is trivial to note slight defecU In detail— at all 
eventa trivial to remember theni— In one or two In- 
stances, we fear, worse than trivial-^wlth such a 
glorious, god-like procession moving past one. The 
tremendous Finale was made remarkably effective. 

We have received many unsought assurances, 
from musicians as well as amateurs, of the deep im- 
pression made by this performance. Here, for In- 
stance, is a passage .from a private note, from an 
organist, a graduate of the Leipslg Conservatorlnm, 
written on first sitHng down at home after the 
concert, " while the spell was on him " : — 

*' My Dear A.,— What a rieh treat the Harvard Orches- 
tra gave us to-day in their playing of the ' heavanly * 
Schubert Symphony I It seemed to me a great step In 
advance of any previous performance, and the tnad pf 
tk^ Oiantt, In the last movement, carried one along as 
only an earnest and confident orchestra could. This 
was a performance to be proud of, and waa a fitting fol- 
lowing to Mr. Dresel's uplifting and poetio accompani- 
ment to the pair of Songs." 

—We canfiot conclude without one word In praise 
for, and la JusUce to Mr. Zerrahn, — the faithful and 
long tried Conductor, who with suoh imjMrfeci 
means, small orchestra and musicians allowed few 
opportanitCes of playing thus together, exceedingly 
short time for rehearsals, and amid the disoonraga- 



ment of a perpetual cross fire of a petty and yet 
maddening " criticism,** much of it plainly personal 
and prompted by an evident desire to pull down and 
destroy the best we have or can have under present 
circumstances, has yet succeeded in bringing out 
that long and difficult great Symphony with such 
inspiring and uplifting power. These concerts, 
with the reduced patronage they get. must need^be 
given on a very economical scale. Those who find 
most fault with the performances are the very ones 
who do their best (worst) to warn off subscribers, 
and thus make it necessary to perform a great Sym- 
phony with only four hours of rehearsal ; and that 
too, when a number of the musicians never played 
it In their lives before. Two short rehearsals t And 
then yon Judge the effort by the standard of a body 
of men who are kept in constant practice of this aort 
the whole year round, — who play together aft ths 
time, are well paid for it, and do nothing else ! The 
only wonder is that our brave orchestra and leader 
can achieve so much, can kindle such a love for 
whst Is best and noblest in the art of Music. 

These concerts are in no sense a speculation. 
Vobody profits or seeks to profit pecnnlarily by 
them. The Association which gives them— a aocial, 
private one, not organised for concert-giving, and 
not dependent upon that— does It purely and solely 
for the end of building up in time a permanent local 
orchestra In Boston, and of keeping alive the love 
and taste for the great mastorworks through fre- 
quent hearing. It knows their present limitations and 
deficiencies. It perseveres, doing tie best now pos- 
sible. In the hope of keeping the nucleus alive and 
whole, until "better times" shall bring it greater 
means and power. And It has a right, one wonld 
think, to expect from the friends of music here all 
sympathy and fhvor. Instead of reckless and destruc- 
tive criticism. For real criticism, which is sincere 
and to the purpose, prompted by good motive. It Is 
always gratefuL 

CShamber OoaoerU 

That was a very pleasant one given In Union Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 14, by Miss Liluav 
Sbattuok, one of the promising young violin pupils 
(yet In her teens) of Julius Elcbberg, and with the 
aid of several of these poung violinists, beside oth- 
er artist friends. This was the programme : 

1. Quartet in Dmajor Haydn 

AUeero mouerato. Adagio Runtabtle. 
Miss Abble Shepardson, Miss Lillian Shattack, 
Mr. Wult Fries, Mr. Sdwto Babln. 
S. Piano Solo:— 

Prelude and Fncne,Op. 85 .Mendelssohn 

Menuetto, Op. 73 Baff 

Miss HatUe Billings. 

t. Concerto for Violin, 1st mnr't MSadelssoba 

Miss Lillian Shatm^k. 

4. Scena and Arl«r~Der FreischUta. . .^ . . Yon Weber 

Miss LtUiaa Bailey. 

5. 'Cello Sok):— 

Bongwitheut words Mendelssohn 

Serenade Lalo 

Mr. Ifnlf Fries. 

6. BeglSffor TloUn Ernst 

MiaaLiniaaShattnck. 

T. 8oiiK^-''Tbey 8«y,** Bandegger 

Miss LinUn Bailey. 

S. Coneartante for four Violins Elchberg 

Misses Liilian Chandler. Lettie Launder, 
Lillian Shattuck, Abble Shepardsoo. 

Father Haydn would not have been cross at all, 
we think, eould he hava heard his two beautiful 
movements played so clearly and so smoothly, and 
with such good mutual understanding ; nor could 
WrWvLT FaiKS feel ashamed of such companion- 
ship. Miss ShattucVs rendering of the Mendelssohn 
Allegro, and of Ernst's Elegle, really astonished. 
Her tone Is pure and delicate, her execution clean. 
Miss BiLUHOS contributed much to the general 
pleasure in her pianoforte selections, though we 
have heard her when she seemed less oonstrslned 
than in the Mendelssohn Prslude and Fugue. Miss 
Bailst sang the great FrtyMU scaaa with won- 
derful dramatic fervor and ezpressloB for one so 
yoang, ss well as with rare beauty of voloa, style 
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an<t r 'culion. Th« cliiriAi «■■ nlmmt thrlllim;. 
aorry lo huve In loio th« Coneertiint* for 
four Tiolioi, which wc have heard partkuUrtj 

MiM WiMioVe RcerrAt, el Union Hell, Hontley 
efUmono, Hot. 2fl, «■» lerKcly attended, bj an ap- 
■nd. in tha-maln, well pleaud audience. 
Her yonthfnl and attracil** preaeoM, and her whole 
look and manner, at of ono Id carncet with her Ari, 
beapoka ijmrathj from the ontMt. Her programm* 

»«>roI1owe: 

I. Trio I 



Mnateal feeling, a clean, criep, Tital touch and 
acarat, wtlh a good deal of power and brilllancr ol 
execution were manifeet thron^hont. In the Beet- 
hojen Trio— with the Variation! on a popalar *lr 
~4ha wet Bit<il»d by the brothers Faiu, and ita 
beantirsw^re all well brought ont ; a1thonf;h here 
and elarwhm we could not but remark a eertala 
anxiety in her playins which toM of the acMroand 
nnremittinp (in^r drill of thoae five year* at Blntt- 
gart. The Prelod* and Tagat by Bach were »ery 
dietinctly, ctcaly and braotirullj rendered. The 
Cradle Sonir by Hcowlt rmng iteelf with the moat 
delicate and tender foelin;;; and the " Splnntnn 
Song-' «M given wllh the greatest eaae and flnen- 
cy. The Schnmann Dnet, with Hr. J. C. D. Pjibk- 
KK, wasalao a anecBaa. Mias Winilow wai)eaa hap- 
py in the Chnpla pirces, paHtcntarly the BaOadt, 
where vhe K*eni1 timea ilrnck a wrung note, which 
CTidently mbbed her oF her preaenee of mlnd_ and 
somewhat bturml the whole interpretation. Va 
understand the dirkoess of tha hall, with the shad- 
ow on the keyboard, wan what embarrassed her. It 
certainly eppaks well lorthaintrlnsto musical natnra 
of this earnest yonng student, thst tha long and t«T- 
rihle lEclinical drill haa not killed all Sne axprearion. 
Ve shall ba gild to hear her more. 

Hias Aht Fit's third and l««t PUao Itoeltal, 
KoT. IT. wars* follows: 

PnlDileBndrDcaalnBnilDor Bach 

OrisdSouU, Cmajo-. On. S3.... BeetlMTen 

AlleiEro con brio— AdSflo mollo— Rondo. 

Nnetamr. Cmlnor naM 

31 VarlstloiKi In Cmlnor Beethoren 

Xnelanie. F nsjor. No, 1. Op. tB CboplD 

Moelanie. r •barn msjnr. Ko. 1 0B.U1 " 

maAj. Amlnor. No. 11. Op.n " 

(Sumellmei called ih*"|tDTit«aB«>*or''Wlnt«i- 
Wiod" StedTO 

J.lebe>-Tnnm. Noctarne Usst 

Rtaapsodle Honirotse. Mo. U " 

It was certtinly no slij;ht erlilence of power of 
will and Inlellect, as well sa of physical uerre and 
moeclc, to carry through such a prt^ramme with 
Dnflsgsing certainty, nay much of it with' grace and 
ease anil good expression, and the wholn of It wlth- 
onla note before her. We Brrlred only In time to 
hear tha Bando Flnaleof IheBeethoren Sonata, her 
performnDce of which seemed to us lo lack Uia elas- 
ticity, the airy lightness that thoald characterise 
it. In all the other interpretations we fonnd more 
satlsfsctloD than perhaps srer before in Hiss Fay'a 
playing. At this time of wriling the pieces are not 
fraah enough Is onr mind to enable as to eay mora. 

In Ha. WiL n. SnaawoOD's second of two oon- 
certs (Union Ilall, Monilay anarnoon, Dec S), wa 
seemed 1« hear this line pianist at bla beat, and In a 
great variety of Interestlog work, relieved too by 
some excelleot tia^ng. Thaaa were the selee- 

J. a. Fnimp.Ita. S,C major (Pet. Kit., 30m Bacb 

t. PrdndssndrnKiie, AmlnorlPk. U.| 



t. Bonate, E minor. Op. do.. 

4. TSBOr nolo. Cavatlna from' "Fauil," "Salve 

dlnora," Ooonod 

Mr. Csrl PlineRr. 
I. Tilo, "Hit Iblne tjf," Itoni "KIIJiili," 

Hisses VIrieberr, Aherc sn-1 Bnolrrlonri, at 

the Swe'T|«h Urtlw Qiuirielte, 
«. a. ••Kmnlerlann," Op. le, Ko. 1, D minor, Nt 

D.nRilmr Sclir 

b. ImpramptB, Aflatnsjor, Op. lU, Ka. a. 



itrile.K 



r, op. 1 



Onttav Sclinmi 



T. for Qniir. 

.^..v,.., I.. CMS 

b. "BocliwliBinns" (Peace and WeiliUne 

Da»c*l BoodemiB 

HoeiiKh Ij.llo- QnnneiH. 
1. a. Rlnile, Or. I, No. sf 'If I wrv ■ hlnl.") Hens 
b. Ba11*<le In A flst major. Op. 4T(bT 

reonpfltl 

Kr. Shrrwnnd. 



IS. Toccata, B 



Mr. Curl rtmffir. 



n In Boil 



Oiopln 
LEaite Dnpont 



and In a good sustained tmilahiU style. in tha 
SprinnSotiir by Fcsea, ton.he pare much pleaimre. 
Of Mr. Sherwood's Rrttconerrt (Nor. \V), which 
e were unable to attend, we can only record the 



Mr. Sherwood played all from memory. And the 
finished ease and grace of style, the power and eer' 
tainty of riecntion were not more ohservRble, than 
the sir nrdreamy and imngtostlve abHtraction with 
whiuh he seemed lo think every phrsso and psssa^ 
as he went on, happy apparently in gnch fi 
ilal oecnpslion. It wis by no means antomatia 
norlslng, hut the clear eonHctousness of what he 
. expreasinz. The fnspies of Bach, — thoagh not 
of the most Inlereatiog specimens, not from the 
" Well-tempered Clavichord,' were most eonseif n- 
llonsly and neatly rendered, made to say all that 
was In them. Of the Beethoven Snnsia ho evident- 
ly had his own conception, most earefiiiiy thnnsht 
oat in every detail. It did notcorrcspond with that 
which we have always held. In the drat mnve- 
ment, which, lo be sure, has aomethlne; of the 
moody freedom ofa Fantasia, — and lo which Beet- 
boven a^ln smploys that overlapping, echoing al- 
tsmation of two voices umprt (finumtfiub, which is 
M expressive in the horn-llks dying away of the 
" Adienx ' in the preceding Sonata — Mr. Sherwood 
indulged in a (to us) Inconceivable ~ai liblt«m of 
tempo, which marred the continuity. And In that 
pisdd. i>Tnooth and flowing Rondo, with the finesse 
and exqniaita surprise of each relom of the lovely 
theme, there eeemed to be too much Jerklness ; the 
stream waa too oRen suddenly mSled. Tet, allow- 
ing him his own conception. It was a betutlFul poet- 
lo rendering. 

The group of pieces by Schansno, Schabcrt and 
• younger Sehntnsnn vrere all Interestlni; ; bat the 
moat fascinating waa the Schubert Impnmpttt, to 
whieh he lent a most delicate and airy touch. The 
familiar "If I were a bird,' by Henselt. was so 
pisyed that it eeemed to have lost noes of Its fresh 
charm. Of the A.flat Ballait of Ch<^in, which we 
have so often heard of late, Mr. Bhsrwood's render- 
ing was one of the most satisfactory. The mmlern 
French Toccata by Dupont la a very rapid, difficult 
and brilliant movement, of a danoe-like oharscter, 
end wsB most brilliantly executed. 

The Swrdiah singers' voicea sounded doubly rich 
and full in that small ball, and blended very musi- 
cally and sweetly, somelimes with a wild and som- 
bm pathos, then sgain laoghingly and brightly. 
The remarkably low regiater of the two Contraltos 
la probably the reason why so much of their music 
Is set in a low kay, eomprelslng the harmony ii 
narrow com pssa. The Trio from .ShyoA lost i 
thing of Ita aerial, angelic character by being taken 
Inalower piteh. 

Mr. Prtuaaaa has a robust tenor vdc« of remarka- 
ble Toiume and mnslealsweetoees. The snrpriae ol 
aslnglehlghfalsrltotonesaemedmore unnatural In 
euch avoica thanildoee in a light ttKon Ji.gT'oia. 
H* sang tha "Salve ^mora" with fervent espAasion 
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Iir PaosrcoT. Some extremely Inleresting c 
certa have occurred this week, IJto lata for notice in 
this number; particularly the first Redtal of Ume. 
Schiller, on Wednesdar ; the third Thomns Concert, 
Vrdnesdny evening: the third Harverd Symphony 
Concert, Thursday afternoon, and the Cecilia, Tlmi 
day evening. 

The fourth TvicoDoaa TnowAs concert comes ll 
ilternoon, when Prof. Palne's Symphonic Fsntalslo 
ID ShBkeipeBre'a"Tem|>pst' will be given. AIM 
the OreheBlrsI Suite, Op. 10 (new) by Sainl.SaJ<ns : 
Siet;rried's Desth," Vainer : a new Polonaise by 
IsfT, etc Miss HATitiLua Wild* will sing, snd 
the young violinist, Haater LioaTSKiiaa, will play. 

SANDaaa TnaAvau, CAMaaivoB. The second ci 
rt eoinc* next Toeeday evening, l>ec. 11, and will 
insist of Chamber Huale. Hisa FAs:tT Kxttooo. 
Soprano, Mr. Eavsr Pikaso, s-d the Boston Phil- 
harmonic CInb will aa*iet in s choice programme 
embracing the Krmiipr Smista'(plino and viiilin) 
Btrthovm, Mrssra. Perabo and l.lstemsnn ; Aria, "S 
t'smn, cars.' Handrl, Hisa Fannv Kellogg: Laric- 
hetlo and Scherso, for Pisno. Violin and 'Cello, 
Faine. Mesira. Perabo, Lialrmann and Hartde^n ; 
Violoncello Soln, Snrabnnde and Oavotte, from 
Salte in D, RuA.Mr. A. Hartdecen ; Snnc;s, "Oe- 
helms*,' SAnhtrl. "Tsntlied Im Msi," Fmtit. Ilia* 
Fannv Krllosi: ; Ortet for two Violins. Viola, Vio- 
loncello, Clarlnel. Horn, Baiaoon and Contrabaea, 
Op. IBS, ScKubert. 

CBUSTHAa OaAToaiot, Ths sale of tickets for the 
whole season of the Ilandel and Ilaydn Society haa 
twen ao far quite successful, and tha sale of sinitie 
tickets will begin next week. First, for the two 
perf"rmances at Christmas time. On Sunday even- 
ing, Deo. 3S. will be given, for the second time in 
Boston, the first two parts of Bach's Christmas Ora- 
torio.— this tims with the additional accompani- 
ments br Robert Frans, which arrlred just too Into 
for the Waltvsl 1a«t Mar. This will be followed by 
J. C- D, Parker's "Redemption Hymn" and " 
CanUU : " KoSl," by Saint-SsEns. All three w 
were among the chief euoceues of tlie May Fcitl- 
val.— On Tuesday evening (ChriatmHS Dav). the 
time-hinored " Meaalah ' ol Handel, also with the 
Frans sccompanimeats. completing those bv Mi>- 
s^rt. will be given. The prioaipal eininra *ln the 
first performaoce will be Mlaa Ehmi C- TnuassT, 
Hia* Anvia Louisa Cait. Mrs. H. E. SAwraa, Mr. 
Wv. J. WiKOR and Ur. A. E. Stoddard (baritone), 
of New Tork ; in the "Meaaiah,' HisaTnvaasr, Mrs. 
Floxa E. BiBftV, Mr. JosKrit Haas, and Ur. Mraox 
W. WnrrxBT. Mr. ZxaaAnx will conduct and Hr. B. 
J. LAKOwIllsitatlheQrcal Organ. 

The fourth Harvard Symphony Concert will take 

Elace on Thuraday artemoon. Dee. in, at the Music 
[all. The programme includes; Overture to "Co- 
rlolao," BetAovHt ; Aria ; Symphony In D minor, 
PcKHmfm. Nocturne (US.) for Ortheslra (first 
lime), dOfn^Ur; Songa; Overture: "In the 
Highlands," Oadi, 
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Bhythm, Tonch, eta 

M». Editor, ^Tn lonie recent numbers of the 
" JooroAl,** Mr. Mathews seems to bo much inter- 
ested concerninj; the subject of Rhythm, Touch, 
eta, AS connected with Pisao-plnying. 

Allow me through your valusble columns to call 
his attention to the fact, thai Mr. Ditson published, 
some twenty-four years a^fo, a concise and useful 
Theoretical Text book for the Piano, by Prof. E. B. 
Oliver, which, in Chapter ft, contains a statement of 
the Theory of Toucit, as communicated to the au- 
thor by Friedrich Wieck, of Dresden, whose author- 
ity neither Mr. Mathews nor Mr. Mason would proba- 
bly question. Also, a few years later, waa pub- 
lished a " Thoroug^h Bass Manual ** by thi^ same au- 
thor, which contains a system of exercises and rules 
ref^arding the value of notes, rhythm, accent, eta, 
which is quite exhaustlTS on these subjects, and 
which may conUin hints useful to Mr. Mathews, 
judging from his articles on Rhythm, Accent, etc., 
in your columns. The exercises for accent in pr* c- 
tice of scales, which have been claimed as original 
by the compilers of a certain method for Piano, are 
also suj;:G:e9ted in the abore mentioned Text-book, 
and were giren to his pupils by Prof. Oliver, years 
before their publication in the method above re- 
ferred to, as many of his pupils will be happy to 
testify. 

New light upon musical subjects of Theorj In 
practice, should be heartily received, but let us also 
accept aud appreciate the work Of those who have 
for many years been arduously laying the founda- 
tions for the advancing knowledge, and high stand- 
ard of Musical Art which we now enjoy. 

A PuFiL or MxxDKLssoHN MusicAL InsTrruTi. 
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PniLADXLPDiA. (From the SvtHtnp BhIUUh, Now. 
23.) At the Arch Street Theatre last evening, Am- 
broise Thoraas'a A Hummer Niffht$ Drtam was pre- 
sented by the Hess English Opera Company to a 
full house, and so excellent was the performance 
that the favorable Impression made by the company 
in The Chimea ofNormnndy was fully sustained. Le 
Songe d'une nuU d'Eii, first produced In Paris in 
1850, Is happy, especially in the second act, In Ita 
illustrations of Thomas's finest traits of eompoaitlon, 
being marked by a delicacy of shading, * flowing 
sweetness and a quaint grace that Is wonderfully 
attractive. Unfortunately, the music Is marred by 
a bad libretto — bad in French, and still worse in the 
English translation. The animating Idea of the 
drama — the grouping of a number of Shakespearean 
characters with Shakespeare himself as the central 
figure — is admirable, but the realisation of this 
Idea Is faulty to a degree. Few of us but would 
be glad to see Shakespeare, but few of us would 
care to see him drunk ; but It Is just in this condi- 
tion that he is presented to ns, and his summer 
night's dream is supposed to be dreamed whilst he 
lies in a drunken sleep. Queen Elizabeth, in the 
dual rdle of a fairy god-mother and a lecturer upon 
temperance also, is rather a sharp attack upon the 
unities ; and her qneenliness when she crowns the 
entirely sobered poet with bays, scarcely reconciles 
us to her previous exhibition of qualities scarcely 
so queenly. Elisabeth, however, was an eccentric 
sort of a person, much given to having her own way, 
and her conduct in the opera Is more pardonable, 
poetically speaking, than la the conduct of the play- 
wright. The little strain of love making between 
Latimer and Olivia Interjected into the work Is 
pleasant in its way, and furnishes an opportunity 
In the first act for a pretty air, sung by Latlnier, 
" Dear LoTO of Thee,** and In the last act fbr an ad- 
mirable song by Olivia, " Hear me but once," and 
an attractive duet by the lovers. The mnsie through- 
oot, as we have said, !• eharming, being bj tona 



sparkling and poetic, and always marked by the 
play of the delicate, tender fancy of the composer. 
The notable numbers are; in the first act, Eliza- 
beth's ogre song sind the trio by Elizabeth, FalstafT 
and Olivia ; in the second act the especially brilliant 
duet by Shake^poare and the Queen ; in the third 
act Elizabeth's song " Ah ! idle splendor that sur- 
rounds m^•• the succeeding trio, by FalstafT, Olivia 
and the Queen, Olivia's soni;, " Heat me but onee," 
and the duet immediately following. 

The cast last evening included Miss Melville as 
the Queen, Mrs. Semiin as Olivia, Mr. Castle as 
Shakespeare, Mr. Penkes as Falstaff, and Mr. Tur- 
ner as Latimer ; and, as there were no minor char- 
acters to be represented by second-rate aint^tn, the 
performance was admirably smooth and effective. 
Mi*s Melville's scting as Elizabeth was most mHon^ 
ishinsrly qneenly to those who saw her frolicking 
abont as Mignonette, snd her sipfrinc: was still more 
worthy of spprovsl than in the former part Her 
ogre sonir, the air •• Ah I Idle uplendor." and sever- 
al of her concerted numbers with Shakenpeare and 
FalsUff. were peremptorily re-demanded, and 
thronghout the entire opera the andienre wa^ 
prompt and enthnsiastic in its spplanse of her ad- 
mirable work. MrA. Segnin nn Olivia had not near- 
ly so manv chanc<>s for exkihitincr her thnrouHily 
good qualities, bnt she made the most of her oppor 
tnnities, and in the dnet with Latimer, in several 
dnets with the Queen, and. noUblv, in her eone 
" Hear me but once "—snnsf with singnlar pnritv 
of tone— secnred the praise that she so ahnndanUy 
deserved. The parta of Shakespeare and Latimer, 
while soirewhat dull in actinsr. were snn? with fine 
effect, and FalsUff was acted with conventlonai 
drollery and was vigorously eunjr. The choms and 
orchestra, as before, were noticeably excellent 



Spettal 'BotUti, 



Th« Jubilrx Siifoxms hate recently gone to Oei^ 
many to cont'nne the work they have for the last 
six years been so successfully doing in the United 
Sutes, Great BriUin and Holland, In the Interests | 
of the education of their race at Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Within a few days of their arrival at Beriin,the7 
had the honor of appearing before the Imperial 
family of Germany under ciraimstances of peculiar 
interests They were invited by Their Imperial 
Highnesses the Crown Prince and Crown Princess 
to sing some of their Slave songs at the New Palace, 
Potadam, on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 4. and on pre- 
senting themselves at the appointed hour they 
found to their joy, that they stood in the preaenoe 
of His Imperial Majeaty , the Emperor of Germany, 
as well as in the presence of the Crown Prince and 
Princess, with their children gathered around them. 
Thus three generations stood together In the homo 
circle listening to this little company of Emancipat- 
ed Slaves from the United States as they sang the 
songs of the days of their bondage. And never did 
their strange, touching eong^s produce a deeper Im- 
pression or call forth heartier expressions of sym* 
pathy for, and Interest In, the work they are laboring 
to do for their race in America and In Africa. 

His Majestv, the Emperor, made many Inquiries 
of the President of the Universiiy respecting the 
Singers, and their personal history and the work 
they had accomplished, while the Crown Prince and 
the Crown Princess conversed freely with the Sinir 
ers, making inquiries, and expressing ^reat delight 
in the singing. It was especially gratifying to 
learn from the Crown Princess that four years ago, 
when the Jubilee Singers had the honor of sininng 
before her Royal Mother, Jihe Queen of EngUnd, 
she had received a long letter speaking of tho 
Singers and their mission. The Crown Prince said 
these songs as you sing them go to the hearty. they 
go through and tlirough one. 

The first public concert was given In Berlin, at 
the Sing Academy, on the 7th of Nov., and waa 
greeted with such hearty demonstrations of ap- 
proval that success In Germany seems quite Wdl 
assured. 

»-We Bnd a still more glowing and doteiled ae- 
eoQBt of this reeeptlon U the AWtiisr rays6ML X», 



DBSCBIPTIVX LIBT OP THE 

ts Jk. T :B & T AdCT7BZa, 
Pakllahfitf Ur Oliver DiSavsi * 0«. 

I «ei I 

Teeal, with Plane AeeeBpaBlBent. 

Pompey's Love, a 2. d to B. Prwtt 90 

If I was only long enough. F. 1 JBilM. tO 

I took her to the Ball. Bong and Choraa. 

^- «• /r«j^. SO 

The Black Hnssari. B6. S. e to B. Jomet. 90 

A quartet of merry aones, with niee moale. 
Tme Hearts. EA. S. b to E. Adama. U 

'• r»r jean can brine bo otd age 
To hearts ttiat still arw true." 
Be^ntlftel sentiment to sweet music. 

Angels kiss mine eyes to sleep. Bong and Cho. 
E4. 8. d to E. RnaHiffa. SO 

•« ftottod mr bod tbe anirels hover." 
ehnSr tooehlag ballads about a dying 

Fare thee well, and If forever. E5. S. btoE. 

«w .w SnlMtur. SO 

^ .. ?*^ ^^^ *•»*•? ' •<»**«• «»» *!«.•' 
Well known worda hj Lord Byron» with cood 
■male. 

Nob M'ama pin. (He lovea no more.) B. 6. 
d to E. ^09|j gg 

•« A Che H Ktova 11 vlvere." 

. •. " What eharm In lifts remstnsr* 
An Italian aong, with pleasing neiedy. 

Sonietim#<«. C. S. d to jf. SHUiwam, 40 

** Sometimes when I*m sitting alonOi 
Dreaming alone in the gloom." 

JLiSF^^i^^ ^^^ *"* •''•^ worda; and tbe 
mnaie fits them weU. 

H^e you heard, my Love la coming. F. S. 

'^9' Barker, SS 

;;Roand him bcaotv*a eyea were glancing, 
Derooiseliea and Sisnorinaa." 
Mr. Bjiricer has tnnslated manj Italian «on«, 
but none were bettor than this «)riirlnal pn>dtioI 
Hon. It la in tbe form of a light Canaonette. 

IF. B6. 4 Flo a. JHnaiiLtIi 

**If IC^« ^•n what the rose Is, 
And I wer« like tbe leaf." 

*J&i-'*?"?''**f ""PP**^**®^* expreased In tbe 
most mnsloal way. 

Onoe. Dmajor and minor. eteD. JSToIIon. S6 
•* Oool salt air, and the white wavea breaking." 

W^ai^rosfflned remUUsoenoe of eompanloBahlp 

o# ue aeansnors. 

lastnaeitalt 

They all do it. Walts. G. S. Whmn, SO 

A melody, " tbe favorite of the hour," piettUv 
arranised as a waits. '^ ^ 

International Rifle Match TTalt 



S. PredU 76 
Mr. Pratt baa bit tbe mark In this graceful set, 
which both natfoaalltlct any danoe to and wd- 
conie. 

Matjolaine WalUes. S. Ji^ra, SO 

Melodies from an opera by r^eeoeq. Pull aa 
food (or better) la tbe inatnnMntal aa In vocal 
form. 

P6 Paul Polka. O. S. Tor-CWii. 8S 

Intrpdnces ftve pretty airs which belonir to "Pe 
Paul " cbansonnettes. Tory neat. 

Telephone March. G. % TSimtr, SO 

No one can Turner new popalar word into mn- 
SIC qnicker than the composer whoae name la 
thus made frse with. And no one can do it bet- 
ter. 

Schubert's Unfinished Symphonj. First move, 
ment. B minor. 6. Per^ho, 80 

Tervfonnnately.eaohpartof a Svrapbonv la 
complete In lUelf, and one can enjov tbis, in 
spite of the absence of that other part that nev* 
er will 1>e made. Very conveniently arraBced 
for players. 

Till Daily Studies, comprising the principal 

technical difflcultiea, in brief exercises. 4. 

ArOiHrMtea, 7S 

Mr. Mees modestly says that tfte itronnd to l»e 
covered 1»y technical eserrlses Is mostly occn- 
pieil. He ba« however discovered eiirhc vacant 
places, which be baa very well filled with studies 
which will idve a very peroeptible qaantitj of 
flncer-acbe to those who practioe them iaitb- 

. ABbBBVtATfom^— Degrees of dlfitenlty are marked 
from 1 to T. The key Is noted Iqr a capital letter, aa C, 
m. etc. A lartce Roman letter martca the lowest and the 
hlghcftt note If on tbe staff, small Reman lettera If below 
or above the staff. Tbua: •< C. 6. c to X," means 'T— 
of 0, Fifth deirtee, lowest letter c on the added line 
low j hli^eet letter, B oB the 4th Bpeee. 
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¥w I>wi|^t^ JoniiMl of ICiurio. 

A Critical Oontrilmtion to Beetboyen 

liteiatnre. 

■•Ad before the ScUner-Uiiioii In Trieste, by Alvx- 



(Goncladed from Pftge 189.) 
Now to the breach with Madame : 

** One day the Fran Proprietress sent Michael 
with 6 gnlden to the village of Stein, to bay 
wine and a fish [Beethoven's favorite food]. 
Michael was careless, lost the money, and, after 
twelve o'clock, retnmed in the greatest per- 
plexity. The Proprietress asked immediately : 
* Where is the fish? ' and, as he confessed the 
loss of the money, turned him ont of the house. 
When Beethoven came to dinne/, he asked af- 
ter his Michael; the Proprietress related the 
circnmstances to him. He was frightfally en- 
raged, laid the five gnlden on the table, and 
angrily insisted that Michael should be at once 
recalled. 

After this he went no more to the table, but 
had his meals brought to his reom, where also 
Michael had to prepare his breakfast. In fact, 
according to the statements of Michael, even 
before this rupture, Beethoven had talked very 
rarely with his sister-in-law and not much with 
his brother; — which, however, was quite natu 
ral, considering his deafness and that they 
were in the country, where the topics of con- 
versation were so few. Now must Michael sit 
by Beethoven during the evenings and write 
answers to his questions. For the most part 
he was questioned and cross-questioned, what 
had lean $aid about the eomposer at dhnsr and 

So far Ereu. 

Johann's wife was, as we already know, not 
an angel, not even a female Job. 

The house was not fitted up as a winter dwel- 
ling; the weather became cold and wet, and 
prevented much open air exercise ; visitors there 
were none, and personal intercourse with her 
brother-in-law was no longer to be thought of; 
she longed for the comforts of her home in Vi- 
enna and for the pleasures of the capital ; her 
patience gave out, she departed thither, aud 
left the three men to their fate with the ser- 
vants. That Beethoven's peculiarities and od- 
dities found little indulgence now may readily 
be conceived. 

Although we cannot justify this step of Jo- 
hann's wife, I still think, that no mistress of a 
family, who considers herself as something 
more than the head-maid in the house, will 
very much wonder at it. 

The presumption, that the departure of Mad. 
V. Beethoven and its inevitable consequences 
are the s«le and entire basis of Beethoven's 
complaints of the treatment he received at 
Oneixendorf, is very obvious. His bitter re- 
maiks upon this, and upon something— it is 
not yet clear, what-^betweenhim and Johann, 



may well have assumed in Schindler's strange 
memory most exaggerated proportions. 

Allow me a few words upon a fourth point. 

When Schlndler, thirty years after Beetho- 
ven's death, revised and re-wrote his book, that 
wonderful memory of his afforded him a new 
reason for Beethoven's sudden return to Vien- 
na ; nothing less than a too great intimacy be- 
tween the nineteen-year-old nephew Carl and 
his forty-years-old aunt I Supposing Beethoven 
— whose distrust of everything and everybody 
had become a moral disease — ^to have really en- 
tertained such a suspicion and imparted it te 
Schindler, still, as a reason for leaving Gneix- 
endorf, it is comically absurd ; since it makes 
Beethoven hurry his nephew — in spite of his 
urgent pleadings to remain one week mere in 
Wasserhof — away from a place where the 
woman was not, to Vienna where she was I 

To conclude: — 

It has been stated by competent judges, that 
our noble President Lincoln could never have 
sustained the awful responsibilities, which rest- 
ed upon him, but for his predilection for humor 
and harmless drollery, which afforded him the 
needful mental recreation. True, Beethoven's 
great calamity, his deafness, was of a personal 
nature, and the great end he sought was the 
perfecting of his art. Still, the great ruler of 
a nation's fate and the sublime perfector of in- 
strumental music, had this characteristic in 
common — the love of wit and humor. Allow 
me to cite a few lines from a former publica- 
tion of my own. 

*' Except in his hours of profound depres- 
sion, Beethoven was far from being the melan- 
choly and gloomy character of popular belief. 
He shows himself in Mb letters — as he was by 
nature— of a gay and lively temperament, fond 
of a jest, an inveterate though not always a 
very happy punster, a great lover of wit and 
humor. It is a cause of profound gratitude, 
that it was so ; since he thus preserved an elas- 
ticity of spirits, that enabled him to escape the 
consequences of brooding in solitude over his 
great misfortune ; to rise superior to his fate 
and concentrate his great powers upon his self- 
imposed tasks; and to meet with hope and 
courage the cruel fortune, which put an end to 
so many well-founded expectations and ambi- 
tious projects, and confined him to a single 
road to fame and honor — ^that of Composition. " 

Precisely this side of his character has been 
by the Beethoven novelists, if not quite over- 
looked, at least almost wholly neglected. In 
the gloomiest periods of his life we find instan- 
ces of his undying humor. 

Let me add a few examples from his last 

years: — 

In Artaria's music store, he read in a news- 
paper, that Mosel — ^the mutilator of several of 
Handel's Oratorios — ^had been ennobled on ac- 
count of services to the cause of Music. 

'* The Mosel fiows muddy into the Rhine," 
said he laughing. 



On hearing (or reading) an overture of We- 
ber [Weaver], '^n'm!" said he, "it is just 
woven!" 

He was talking with Carl Czemy's father, 
who was also very deaf. Both pointed to the 
window, and began talking upon totally differ- 
ent topics. At length Beethoven noticed it, 
took his hat, and went away laughing, with 
the remark : " Two deaf men trying to tell sto- 
ries to each other I " They heard him still 
laughing far down the stairs. 

In March, 1820, some one talked with him in 
a conversation-book about E. T. W. Hof mann, 
the author of the "Fantasy Pieces." So he 
began in the same book to write, with the com- 
mon signs of long and short syllables, Hoff- 
mann, thou art no Hoffm&nn [Courtier.] And 
thus originated the text to his canon: "Hoff- 
mann, be no Hofmftnn. Yes, my name is Hoff- 
mann, but I am no Hofm&nn." 

In tie Spring ef 1884, Schuppanzigh, first 
violin of the famous quartet, introduced to the 
composer his new Second thus: "This is a 
wooden scholar of mine, his name is Wood." 
This was Carl Holz [ * ' Wood " in English], who 
soon took the place of Schindler (for a time) 
as Beethoven's factotum, and whose name gave 
the master frequent opportunity for play upon 
words. One of his notes to him begins: 
" Splint from the Wood of Christ; " another: 
" Best of Splinters, best Wood of Christ." 

Joseph Ries attended a rehearsal of one of 
the last quartets, and related to me, that Beet- 
hoven, in the finale — although he could not 
hear a note — signified by a motion, that some- 
thing was not quite right. On Schuppanzigh's 
asking what the fault was, he pointed to a pas- 
sage, where Holz had mistaken the bowing, 
and said : 'Tut some Holz (wood) under Holz's 
chair, and kindle it, that Holz may take fire." 

When Prof. Self ert — about three weeks after 
his return frem Gneixendorf — ^tapped him for 
dropsy, and he saw the clear water spouting 
from the lube, he said to the surgeon: " Herr 
Professor, you appear to me like Moses, strik- 
ing the rock with his staff." 

He died on Monday, March 26th. The Fri- 
day previous, he wrote a few lines making his 
nephew his heir, and a few minutes afterwards 
said to Breuning and Schindler: "Plaudite, 
amici, comoedia finita est." ["Applaud, 
friends, the comedy is over."] 

That was, so far as I know, his last joke I 

I should have had a far easier task, had I se- 
lected for this lecture some topic in Beetho- 
ven's history fitted to be the subject of a mere- 
ly interesting and amusing essay. But we are 
already in the second half of a century since 
the great composer, in lightning and thunder, 
passed away, and, still, unnumbered errors in 
relation to the history are current as the 
truth. 

This is not meant at all as a reproach against 
the many excellent musical writers of Austria 
and Germany ; ' for when it once becomes known 
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that an author of reputation has undertaken 
an exhaustire work on any sabject, others of 
coarse stand aside — KonorU ccnud, I may per- 
haps say, competition in snch things has no 
place. So it was twenty-five years since, when 
it became known that Otto Jahn, with un- 
flagging zeal and untiring industry, was making 
collections for a Biography of Beethoven ; and 
all the more, when his work on Mozart (prelim- 
inary to that on Beethoven), the greatest of 
musical biographies, came from the press. 

Death, alas, called that noble biographer too 
soon from his labors, and our hopes of a work 
on Beethoven, like that on Mozart, remain to 
this day ungratified. 

In the want of such a work, complete and 
authentic, it may be forgiven me for thinking 
it my duty to come forward against the deep- 
rooted, wide-spread errors current in relation 
to the great composer, and to establish the 
truth so far as my knowledge and powers ena- 
ble me to do so. I have before labored in this 
field, and now the two evenings, on which I 
have had the honor to appear before you, have 
been devoted to the same duty. 
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Saint-Saens in 

The fourth Gewandhaus Concert of the 
present season (Nov. 1) was distinguished by 
the presence, as composer and pianist, of 
Caraille Saint-SaSns, who occupied a large 
share in the programme. . The impression 
made by him upon the well-known critic, 
Bernsdorf, is given in the BignaU^ from which 
we translate as follows : — 

**The Symphony No. 8 i^Eflat) of Schumann, 
which filled the First Part of the concert, was 
admirably executed, and formed the brightest 
point and acme of the ^hole. The Second 
Part, given over to the doings of the Parisian 
pianist and composer, aud the singer FrSulein 
Philippine von Edelsberg, had less that affect- 
ed us agreea bly, and only allows us to look 
back with true and full satisfaction on the 
achievements of M. Saint-SaSns as a piano 
player. These were in fact of extraordinary 
brilliancy and confirmed us in the opinion 
which we have before expresse d, that M. Saint- 
SaGns must be counted among the optimates of 
the piano players of our time. For the com- 
poser Saint-SaSns we frankly confess we have 
never felt much sympathy; nor can we feel 
much to-day, after hearing his Fourth Piano 
Concerto (0 minor), his orchestral piece, Le 
Botut d'Omphale, and his Danu Maeabr$ (albeit 
only in a Liszt transcription for piano). For, 
if we cheerfully admit that M. Saint-Sa^ns 
understands the musical craft most thoroughly 
and practices it with a great deal of talent, 
yet we cannot help finding that he is at bottom 
only a cold nature, and seeks to cover his 
bareness, in regard to warmth of feeling and 
bloom of invention, with the mantle of piquant 
and pointed made-up work. This hunt after 
what is striking and apart ; this operating with 
exceptional things, even though it be down- 
right hideous, as in \he Dante Mceabre ; this 
over-spicing and over-refining in harmony and 
in instrumentation : — all this in the long run 
becomes almost unendurable, and can only be 
cpmpared to the torture which any one must 
feel who is condemned through a whole eve- 
ning to eat nothing but Papiika SehniUelj or 



to move for a long while in an atmosphere im- 
pregnated with patchouli or rose oil. 

''With the reception which Saint-Safins 
found with the public, he can be contented, 
even if the uncommonly rich applause lavished 
on him referred, as we may almost assume, less 
to the composer than to the pianist. Among 
the solo pieces which he played besides the 
Dame Maedbre ('Les Tourbillons' and *Les 
Cyclopes,' by Rameau, and a Gavotte by J. S. 
Bach) the Bach Gavotte, very effectively tran- 
scribed from the E-flat Violin Sonata of that 
master, was to us the most agreeable. Finally, 
we will not let it pass unmentioned, that the 
orchestra did its duty in the bravest manner 
towards the Parisian guest, and that he de- 
clared himself well satisfied with the accom- 
paniment of his Concerto, as well as with the 
execution of the BauH d^OmphdU^ — neither of 
them an easy task." 
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The Mndo of the Lutheran (as Ckimpared 
with that of the English) Chnrch. 

Bt F. J. Sawtke, Mob. Bac., Ozod, F. C. 0. 

[Read before tbe London CoUege of Organists on 8at- 
nrdA7, Not. 3rd.] 

I purpose to bring before von this evening the 
mnsic of the Lutheran Church, endeavoring to in- 
terest you in its present and past condition. Be- 
fore entering on the oontiderRtion of the musical 
part of onr enbject, I would ask you to take a cur- 
sory glance with me, over the foundation of the 
Lutheran Chnrch. One thing will at once come 
upon our notice, — it was the work of one man, and 
— he hut a human being, neither almighty nor all- 
seeing. No one, however great, however noble, 
however pure his impulses, is faultless ; and thus 
with Lutner. mat and noble man as he undoubted- 
ly was, he had no one to correct the errors he might 
make, in the gigantic work of forming a national 
church. It was vastiv different in the reformation 
of our English Church. The formation of our own 
Protestant relifoon was, I beliere, entrusted, not to 
the hand of one man, but to a convocation of ear- 
nest and thoughtful divines, amongst whom, as indi- 
viduals, there was certainly no one the equal of 
Luther, but who, when woraing together, acnieved 
an equally grand end, through being able to correct 
each other's errors. 

As Luther founded the National Church of bis 
country, so is he undoubtedly also, the founder of 
conerefi^ational singing. With the exception of the 
Lollards, no religious sect, dissenting from Rome, 
had taken up this branch of devotion. Calvin had 
thought it unworthy of a place in the service of God, 
and thus Goudimel s settings of Marot and Beza's 
Psahns were not for public, bnt private devotions ; 
end even Hues never recognized the power of a 
hymn. It was Lnther who first grasped the idea 
and carried it out. To how great an extent his in- 
fluence was felt by the English dissenters, through 
whom psalmodv was introduced into our own 
church, it would be by no means difficult to show. 
Luther belongs— like Shakespeare, Aristotle, and 
Socrates — not to a nation, but to the world I 

I propose treating my theme in the following 
way : — I would first show you a German service, 
that you may see how different it is from our own. 
I would then eo briefly into the history of the mu- 
sical parts of this service — ^the chorales, the respon- 
ses, tne motets and the '* Church Music." After 
that, let us comment on the diversity of style in the 
general outline of the German service, in contrast 
to onr own. Let us then draw comparisons between 
the two churches, and, finally, from these compari- 
sons, make our deductions, and take away with us 
some practical lessons from the music of the Luth- 
eran church. 

▲ LUTHEBAN SERVICE. 

There is but one important service on tbe Sun- 
day, and this commences at, to us, the most unusn- 
ally early hour of half -past-eight, in rare cases nine. 
One reason for this is, that in Germany, the house- 
wife is herself cook. If the service began, as with 
us, at eleven, and finished at one, there would be 
either no dinner, or else — the abomination of all 
true Germans— c61d meat. By commencing at this 



earlv hour, the whole family are able to attend, and 
yet leave time enough after its conclusion for the 
wife to cook that most important item— ^s event 
in the week of the working man — the Sunday 
dinner. 

Half-an-hour before the eomroenoement of Divine 
Service, the bell tolls for a few minutes. Again at 
a quarter before, and finally five minuteshefore, 
ceasing punctually at the appointed time. One 
must not expect to find tbe church full. On an or- 
dinary Sunday, snch a thing never happens. One 
must remember that half the Germans are atheists 
[?1 or infidela On entering, we may find perhaps, 
fifty people, in a chnrch capable of holding fifteen 
hundred. The bell having ceased, the organist ex- 
temporizes a voluntary, leading generally without 
pause, into the opening chorale, Ufiually " Alleia 
Gott in der Hob* sei Ehr " (Glory to God in the 
highest). The rate at which a chorale is sung, 
would much astonish most of yon. The number of 
the chorale is not announced, but from tablets 
placed at conspicuous places around the building, 
the numbers of all that will be snng during that 
service can be read, while in front of the organ 
(which is always in the gallery) the number of the 
one may be seen, which is then being snng. 

As many of yon are doubtless aware, between ev- 
cry line ox the chorale the organist extemporises a 
few bars, introducing the succeeding line. This 
practice is anything but praiseworthy. Incagine 
ten verses of twelve lines each, drawled in the most 
melancholy and depressing manner, and added to 
this, a very pogr example of extemporaneous play- 
ing between each line, and between each verse a 
small organ solo. It is thought that the lungs of 
the congregation are too small to allow them to 
sing more than one line without a pause. The 
practice is much liked by many of the ladies, since 
it affords a good opportunity of examining bonnets 
and dresses *' ad libitum," and yet be apparently 
singing with great zest 

All chorales are sung sitting down ; in fact with 
regard to posture, the utmost indifference is shown 
during prayer and singing, but during the time that 
the scriptures are being read, all stand and rever- 
ently clasp their hands. 

The chorale over, and the minister standing at 
the altar, he intones tbe words " The Lord be with 
you," to which the choir responds '* And with thy 
Spirit" The minister then intones a praver, and 
here I would beg to draw attention to the fact that 
all prayers that are intoned are pronounced vmy 
slowly in the Lutheran church. It would, indee<C 
be a great improvement, if, in onr own service, this 
were possible ; but, owing to the numbers of the 
prayers, it would not be. 

The effect of a rich, musical voice tlewly intoning 
a prayer, is as different from tbe monotonous rab- 
ble sometimes heard in England, as light from 
darkness. 

To return to onr service. At the close of the 
prayer, the choir sing the " amen." The mnsic of 
this varies in each town. To this succeeds the epis- 
tle, the congregation standing. Then follows tlie 
belief — ^not, as we have it, but turned into a cho- 
rale, by Luther. It loses, of course, much of its 
simplicity by this transformation. Many things 
were thus adapted by him. It is curious, that we 
English, beforehand in so many things relating to 
musical matters, had, Uoo emUuriet before, similar 
adaptations. It is recorded, that, in the reign of 
tbe second Edward — that is, tbe earlier part of the 
fourteenth century — William de Shoreham, vicar of 
Chart Sutton, in Kent, finding a difficulty in teach- 
ing his congre^tion the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, 
and the catechism, as ordained by the rubric, em 
bodied these and other things spiritual, in verse, 
and taught them thua 

At the close of the chorale on the belief, the epis- 
tle is read from the readinr-desk Then follows 
what is called the " Haupt-lied," or chief hymn, cho- 
sen with special reference to the service. Perhaps 
only three or four verses are sung ; and during tne 
singing of the last of these, the preacher appears in 
the pulpit, wearing — as all Lntneran ministers do 
— the huge Elizabethan frill and German black 
gown, with regard to the choice of the text the 
minister is not left quite free. Luther has chosen 
two sets — of three texts each — for every Sunday in 
the year. The first year, set No. 1 is used ; the 
second year, set No. 2 ; and the third, the minister 
is left free to choose for himself. Having an- 
nounced in what chapter and verse his text is to be 
found (generally in the epistle or gospel for the dayl 
the whole congregation rise while it is being reaa, 
and then seat themselves again. 
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HftTing given the introduction to his sermon, and 
announced the headf of his discourse, the minister 
requests the congregation to Join in singing a yerse 
of a chorale. 

Silent prayer is then engaged in ; and, after a 
short extemporaneous prayer from the preacher, he 
proceeds with his sermon. All this happens in the 
midst of his discourse. I will not stop to debate 
the good or eyil of such a plan, for mucn might be 
said on both sides. To tne sermon succeeds the 
*' confession of sins ; " the *' absolution ; " a prayer 
for church and state ; the publishing of the banns ; 
the Lord's Prayer ; and, finally, after the benedic- 
tion, and another verse of the " sermon chorale,* 
the congregation not remaining to the communion 
depart 

As soen as the church is quiet again, the serTice 
is oontinned. The choir (unaccompanied) sing the 
Sanctus. While this is being sung, the two offici- 
ating ministers come from the restry to the altar; 
and, at its close, one of them slowly intones —in a 
kind of Gregorian "plain-song" — ^the Lord's Prayer, 
as far as the words " For Thine is the Kingdom;* 
at which point the choir take it up, and finish the 
prayer in four-part harmony. Then follows the re- 
ception of the element by the consTegation, during 
which a chorale is sung. With w thanlogiTing, 
and the " Dona nobis," the serTice closes. 

Looked at as a whole, we are bound to admit that 
the form is a Just combination of ritual and freedom, 
such as was exactly suited to the state of mental 
culture of the nation at the time of Luther. It was 
his great aim to found a church for rich and poor, 
educated and ignorant, and this end has, I think, 
been achieyed. 

Possessing no ritual that was likely to turn the 
minds of the simple people from the pure faith, yet 
he gaye them a form as remarkable for its purity of 
design as for its reyerence for the structures of bye- 

S»ne ages. A form— ^yery fragment of which was 
e subject of deep thought — not thrown together 
h ap-hazard ; a form upheld by the people as well as 
the minister, It is the true foundation of all wor- 
ship that the people must have their own part to 
do-— and do it. Not that they are to do eyerything, 
either in the praying or the singing. Some perts 
of the seryice are to be Joined in mentally. The 
Reformer stroye to put all things straight, and 
while on the one hana he did not do away with the 
minister as the spokesman of the people, yet he 
taught them that it was not sufficient for the priest 
to repeat a prayer or intone a psalm, or for the 
choir to sing a motet, but that they — the people 
themselyes, — whether in praying or singiosf, must 
do it for themselyes ; not necessarily yocaJly, for 
mental worship is Just as devotional. 

So much, then, for the first part of my paper. Let 
us now sketch out the history of the yarious musical 
parts : the Chorales, the " Responsorien,* the Mo- 
teU. «nd the " Church Music* 

First let us take the history of the Chorale. 

That hymns were used in the earliest Christian 
seryices is an undoubted fact. Reference is made to 
them in the Gospels, and by the earliest of the 
Fathers. Ignatius (the third bishop after St, Peter) 
exhorts his " Fellow-ministers to pray their Holy 
Lord Christ with hymns and songs.* Clement, of 
Alexandria, who liyed a.]>., 190, wrote " Wouldst 
thon belong to the band of Christians, and praise 
the uncreated, never-dying one and true God, so 
sing with OS.* 

Gradually, howeyer, as time wore on, and Latin 
became the language of the church, the yoice of the 
people was all but hushed, until in the ninth centu- 
ry all that remained to them was to say " Amen," 
and " Lord have mercy upon us." One account of 
the revival of psalmody is the following: There 
lived, during the ninth century, at the monastery of 
St. Gall, a monk named Notker, who was engaged 
by Wttliirid, the dean, to write Latin hymns. It 
was customary in the church to prolong the last 
syllable of the " Hallelujah " on the great festivals 
in a long strain termed a " sequence.^ These, hay- 
ing nothing in themselyes by which they could be 
easily remembered, Notker found very hard to 
learn. At last the thought struck him of supplying 
words to the music, and this he did— not in Latin — 
but in German. He showed these early attempts 
to Yso, the choir-master, who suggested naying one 
syllable to each note. This was soon done, and Tso 
was so pleased that he taught them to the choris- 
ters ; and the congregation, hearing something that 
they oould understand, soon learnt them, and they 
became desenredly popular. There is, I belieye, 
but one of these ssqnenoee in use at the present day, 



and that one is attributed to Notker himself. It is 
in our burial service, and commences : " In the 
midst of life we are in death.* It was probably from 
a Lenten sequence. 

Of now existing chorales, the earliest are tracea- 
ble as far as the 12th century. Thus, for example, 
** Christ is arisen," and " Now pray we for the Holy 
Ghost" The 18th century— the time of the Min- 
ne-singers — ^is rich in " folks-songs " of a religious 
character. The 14th century saw the Latin laii- 

Suage ruling, but still a few more were added to the 
St. The 16th century, besides introducing us to 
upwards of 120 Latin hymns translated into Ger- 
man, glyes us some curious specimens, of which 
one line is Latin the next German. Thus (trans- 
lated) :— 

" Pner natus in Bethlehem, 
Whereat rejoiceth Jerusalem." 

Or another (as In the original) :— 

" In duld Jubilo, 

Nu singet und seid firo." 

And thus eyen before the epoch of the Reformation 
many examples of chorales are to be found, but none 
of these were " doctrinal." if I may so use the term ; 
they spoke of Christ's birth and death, but not of 
his doctrines. And thus we come to the time of 
the Reformation. 

" Certainly, Luther was," says Ddring, "especial- 
ly fitted, as well by his knowledge and i^bility in 
music for the work which he took in hand. First 
at the schools of Mansfeld, Magdeburg, and Risen- 
ach, he had studied singing ; and later, as a member 
of the order of St. Augustine, he would practice it 
daily, and. therefore, the necessary ability and 
knowledge of the art could have as little failed him, 
as his deep deyoUon to musia" 

^ be Continued.) 



Mniio with the Hind. 
From the Btpcrt of thoDiroetor of the 
Intt/Uution and Ifas$achuiettt School for 
the BUnd (Sept. 1877.) 

Mutie a SuUahte OecwptUion for the Mind, 

There is no doubt that the musical professiott is 
one which the blind may follow with ease and profit 
to themselyes and with benefit to the community. 
Its successful practice by so many gpraduates of this 
and kindred institutions in the country is in itself 
sufficient to settle the question ; but the extent of 
the real capacity of a sightless person is not gener- 
ally known. Since this is often either undervalued 
or exaggerated, according to circumstances, a brief 
statement of some facts connected therewith may 
serye to correct certain errors which are current, 
and lead to a true understanding of the subject. 

For reasons easily explained by mental philoeo- 
phy, the blind are passionately fond of music, and 
its profession is so attractive to them, that it is com- 
monly supposed that persons whose eyes are closed 
to the impression of lijght, must have an ear widely 
open to the harmonies of sound, and that sightiess 
children have more natural talent for music than 
those who can see. A thorough inyestigation of 
the matter, coupled with a careful comparison of 
data, will show, however, that in a giyen number of 
blind and seeing persons there will be the same pro- 
portion of each qualified by nature to excel in mu- 
eic. Yet^ beyond doubt, the sense of hearing in a 
blind person becomes so sharpened by training and 
cultivation as to become almoet pernct The rea- 
sons for this are obvious. 

That part of our nature which gives us a knowl- 
edge and love of the beautiful in uie external world, 
can be oultiyated by the exercise of the senses in 

Seneral ; but not of any one of them in particular, 
ight, hearing, touch, etc., each and all play a great- 
er or smaller part in this operation ; and when one 
of them is closed, the others have to perform in part 
its work. The blind, feeling as strong a desire as 
others do for that kind of stimulus with which the 
mind is furnished by communication with the outer 
world through the senses, deyote themselves with 
double zeal to the cultiyation of that of touch, and 
still more so to that of hearing. Hence this latter 
sense becomes so improyed ana sharpened that the 
relations of sounds imperceptible to ordinary lis- 
teners are apparent to tnem ; and a blind man with 
a trained ear and a well-deyeloped mind finds an 
exhanstless pleasure In tracing out the thread of 
harmony wnioh runs through all natural sounds. 
To him there is music not only In the human yolce 
and in the sound of special instruments, but In every 



thing. From the hum of the insect to the peal of 
the thunder, he perceiyes harmony in all. 

The sense of hearing is with some of the blind, 
howeyer, as sluggish as it is often found among the 
seeing ; and itsimproyementis a process both diffi- 
cult and slow, requiring special efforts. But in 
many such cases seal and patience haye triumphed 
over the deficiencies of the ear, and an unexpected 
success has been the reward of industry and energy. 
In these instances, proper facilities for a thorough 
systematic and scientinc musical training, as well 
as the strength of the will, sustained by an ardent 
desire for the musical profession, haye often con- 
quered nature. 

There are reasons which render this profession 
particularly attractiye to the blind, and wnich spur 
on a certain number of them to mi^e uncommon ef- 
forts for its attainment. 

In the practice of music, more than in any other 
employment, they haye free scope to exercise those 
facultiee which are scarcely impeded by darkness, 
and to raise themselves in the social scale. Here 
they can oyercome all technical difficulties, and be- 
come good performers and instructors. Here they 
find an occupation agreeable to their susceptibilities, 
congenial to their tastes, and promising a successful 
career in practical life. Hereby, alK»ye all, they 
are so armed as to start In the race of life under no 
disadvantages, and to compete on almost equal terms 
with those who see, in gaining a liyelihood, and be- 
coming useful and independent members of society. 
History, experience, statistics, and common sense, 
all testify alike to Uie truth of this statement. 

It is obvious, then, that music, taught as it is in 
this Institution, is not a luxury, or mere accom- 
plishment, as some are apt to suppose, but the most 
effective and powerful afent In tne education of the 
blind. Besioee improyuig their intellect, purifying 
their moral nature, eleyating their sentiments, re- 
finbg their tastes, and promoting their happiness, 
it opens a wide field of profitable employment to all 
who haye marked ability. 

Work of ihs FoMt Ttar. 

Under the fShithful management of Mr. Thomas 
Reeyes, assisted by fiye competent resident teachers, 
and of three non-resident professors, distinguished 
in their respectiye branches, the musical depart- 
ment has made steady advancement, and a rreas 
amount of practical work has been accomplished 
during the past year. 

The number of pupils who haye receiyed instruc- 
tion in this department during the last twelve 
months is eighty-eight. This docs not include sey- 
eral who haye taken lessons, but who, for want of 
the necessary talent or ability to study music to ad- 
yantage, haye been discontinued after a patient and 
fair tnal. 

Our practice has been to give elementary musical 
instruction to all our pupils, with the sole exception 
of those who are defectiye in hearing or utterly 
lacking in the capacity for perceiving, or enjoying, 
the harmonious relatbns of sound. Snch cases, 
however, are not yery common. 

Instruction in music is not postponed until after 
the mental faculties of the pupils naye been deyel- 
•oped. It begins early. Chilahood is the most ap- 
propriate age for its commencement. If it be not 
coltiyated in the early spring-time of life, its frui- 
tion becomes donbtftal. Inaction enervates the mu- 
aical faculties ; the ear grows dull from lade of cult- 
ure, and the yoice unmanageable by long disuse. 

The branches taught are the same at heretofore ; 
yiz., the piano, org^, class and solo singing, the 
fiute, clarionet, comet and other brass-band instru- 
ments, harmony, and the history of muric To 
these may be added a class in pedago|0cs, whose 
main object has been to commit to memory, thor- 
oughly and minutely, the contents of an instruction 
book for the piano. This has been done in the light 
of the experience of the instructor, Mr. Kilbourne, 
which he has gained since he graduated from this 
Institution, in teaching a laree number of seeing 
children with satisfactory resmts. 

It is often asked whether the blind learn to play 
by note or by the ear. As this Report may &II in- 
to the hands of many who are likely to make the 
same inouiry, the following statement will give an 
idea of tne method by which our pupils are taught 
muric. 

All the adyanced scholars haye their music les- 
sons read aloud to them by a professional reader; 
and, as soon as they haye committed them to mem- 
ory, are ready to receive the Instruction of their 
teadier. There are three seeing young ladies em- 
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ployed for reading motic, who devote from one to 
»>ar honrs a week to eaeh icholar. The pupUs in 
their tarn repeat oooasionally to eaeh other what 
they have learned, if this eeem to he dedrahle. 
When a piece of music is well read, every word, 
dot, and line, without the omission of the smallest 
detail, is so distinctly transcribed and fixed in the 
mind of the learner, that it appears before his men- 
tal Tision as clearly as the notes on the mnsio-desk 
present themselTSS to the natural ere of the seeing 
musician. By Uie aboye method of reading, or dio- 
tatlon, a professional musician can learn, on an ar- 
ersge, five or six pages of music per hour. Thus it 
may be in part understood how the blind are able 
to teach the seeing. 

Instruction-boolra for all branches of music, print- 
ed according to BraiUe's system of tangible musical 
notation, would render our pupils in a great meas- 
ure independent of music readers. For want of the 
appropriate books in the study of harmony, the 
teacher has been compelled to have the pupils write 
in the aboTe system, from dictation, an abstract of 
Richter's manual on this branch of music This 
was drawn from the introduction and the first twelve 
diapters, and oonsisted of all the exercises to be 
worxed out^ together with the most important ex- 
planations, and a few of the musical examples. The 
whole occupies from sixty to seventy pages, and is 
bound in a convenient form for present and future 
use; but oonslderable valuable time has been given 
to it^ which might another year be very advanta- 
geously devotea in some other direction, if printed 
books of this and similar kinds could be obtidned. 

During the past year two new pianofortes have 
been adoed to our collection of forty, and several 
old ones repaired and put in good order. Other in- 
struments have also been purchased, and nothing 
was omitted, compatible with the means of the es- 
tablishment, which might tend to increase the pro- 
ficiency of the music department. 

Besides the ample means for a scientific instruc- 
tion and thorough practice afforded at the Institu- 
tion, opportunities for attendance upon performances 
of vanons Idnds, and of hearing great compositions 
interpreted by eminent artists, have been eagerly 
sought and amply enjoyed by our pupils. Boston 
is tae acknowledged centre ef the profession of mu- 
sic in America. Owing to various causes, and most 
especially to the thorough musical instruction given 
in its schools by a corps of able and accompUshed 
teachers, the musical taste of the community has 
been widely promoted, and the appredation of ex- 
cellence in music has been increased from year to 
year. This develops a discriminating love for what 
IS beautUtal in art, and elevates the character of 
public performances. To show what rare advan- 
tages are afforded In this dty for musical culture, 
suffice it to mention, that, among numerous other 
dassical compodtlons, there have been performed 
during the oast year by eminent artists and sode- 
ties of the first order, dghteen of Bach, nine of Mo- 
sari, thirty-one of Beethoven, twenty-one of Schu- 
bert, twenty-nine of Schumann, twenty-nine of Men- 
delssohn, and fifty4wo of Chopin, Cfl|gether with 
four oratorios of H&ndel, and one of Mendelssohn. 
ThankB to the kindness and generodty of the artists, 
sodetles, and managers, whose names will be here- 
after mentioned in the list of acknowledgments, 
oor pupils have been allowed to derive great bene- 
fit from attending meet of the beet concerts, rehear- 
sals, oratorios, operas, and the like. I can assure 
the gentlemen who have conferred these favors 
upon us, that no hearers in the community can be 
more thoroughly appreciative of these perform- 
anoes than our pupils ; for the reason, that, in addi- 
tion to the actual sensuous gratification enjoyed on 
each occadon, they are coniidous of Che great bene- 
fit accruing to themsdves as students of an art by 
which they are to earn their livelihood and to be- 
come independent and happy. 
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Tnbmn Paine'i Symphonic Fantafj. 

7b Ihi JBMton of tiie Botton Daily Adveriiter : — 

8iBS,«-^The first concert of this season at the 
Sanders Theatre has been justly extolled by the 
press as one of the most thoroughly artistic con- 
certs ever given in this country, both in programme 
and performance. One of the prindpal features of 
this glorious concert was the production of Profes- 
sor Paine's new symphonic fantasy on Shakespeare's 
" Tempest," a work exhibiting consummate techni- 
cal knowledge and rare imaginative power, as full 



of stimulus to the intelligence as of sensuous beauty. 

The Univerrity is certdnly fortunate, not only in 

bdng able to have such concerts given within its 

predncts, but also in bdng able to furnish from the 

pen of one of its own members works such as this 
and the C-minor symphony, which eanholdtheirawn 
in a eomparuon.mth aJmoU anything that hoi been 
aehieeed hyMor recent maeten. The merit of the 
Symphonic Fantasy consists as much in the freedom 
and originality of its general form as in the intrin- 
dc beauty of the musical ideas ; but the origindity 
is obtained without the slightest disregard of that 
orderly thematic treatment which is the indispensa- 
ble basis of all good music. So ludd, indeed, is the 
structure of the work that one is surprised to find 
the critic in Dwiahfi Journal of Mueie intimating a 
doubt as to whether it has any form at dl Since, 
however, such a doubt has iSeen expressed, I will 
crave permisdon to offer some suggesUons as to 
the form of the Symphonic Fantasy, having had op- 
portunities for studying the work for some time be- 
fore it wss performed in publia 

Professor Paine's " Tempest * is not oonedved as 
an ordinary fantasia, a form which is too subjective 
and too nearly akin to free improvisation to be 
properly amenable to orchestrd treatment Eaeh 
of the four movements IS clearly thematic in char- 
acter, and they are grouped together by the law of 
contrast as much as are the severd movements of a 
8}rmphony or sonata, though they are devdoped 
with greater oondsenees, except in the Finde. At 
the same time they are worked out on a much 
broader scde than the introduction and allegro of 
an ordinal^ overture. The " Tempest "—euch a 
wonderful fantasy of the poet se e ms to demand a 
unique treatment from the composer. Some form 
less closely confined by traditiond usage than the 
overture or the symphony seems to be called for ; 
and the title " Symphonic Fantasy " suggests the 
real scope of the orcnestra in repreeenting in mud- 
cd tones the generd characteristics of the drama. 
In such a free form the wonderful soul of the mod- 
ern orchestra is fully enabled to give expression to 
the emotions of the prindpd personages of the play, 
while indicating by appropriate devices their pecu- 
liar idiosyncrades. The regular symphony or ov- 
erture form would not have served the purpose so 
well That the " freedom " of the form employed, 
however, does not involve any essential departure 
from sound dasdcd precedent, is apparent enough 
from the following bnef synopsis : — 

The first or "storm * movement— a%rro eon ^o- 
09, in D minor — ^is marked out in regular prelude 
form, thematic from beginningto end, with the mo- 
tives chiefly in the strings. The second movement 
— adagio trangtnUo, in £ msjor — ^Is in the cantabile 
song form, followed by pianissimo chords with 
Arid*8 fiute-motive supported and enriched by the 
harp. 

The part of Caliban enters immediately afterward 
with grotesqudy capering bassoon. As reffsrds the 
matter of form, dl this is merely an episode which 
leads directly into the tbird movement — all^fro 
moderaio e maeetoeo^ in major. Here enters the no- 
ble Prospero theme, with dl the strings In unison. 
This is carried out in rondo form with thematic de- 
vdopment, modulation and varied instrumentation, 
relieved by occadond contrast with the Ariel mo- 
tive. In a new episode Uie grandeur of the arch- 
magidan finds fit expression in a brief chord pas- 
sage of brass instruments in fortisdmo, diminishing 
superbly into a sustdned pianisdmo of strings (a 
passage over which I believe that Beethoven would 
nave clapped his hands) ; and then, with the repe- 
tition of the harp and flute motive we enter a new 
key, leading into the fourth movement— oZ^a^re ma 
non troppo^in regular sonata form. Professor 
Fdne's genius has never found more adequate ex- 

Sresdon than in this delightful dimax, wherdn the 
idogue of Ferdinand and Miranda has acquired a 
new and abiding interest for many a year to come, 
for all such as can duly sympathise with the wed- 
ding of mudcd tones to a poeticd theme. The coda 
which follows introduces reminiscences of the Pros- 
pero theme of the third movement, dter very much 
the same manner as Beethoven In the finale of the 
Fifth symphony, introduces a reminiscence of the 
Bcherso. 

This interesting work is to be performed again 
on Saturday afternoon by Mr. Thomas's orchestra 
at the Music hdl, and I nope that these suggestions 
may prove helpfd to listeners who will then hear it 
for the first time. 

JOBX FiSKl. 

^Cambridye, Dec. 4, 1877. 



Kufie in Leipilg. 

(Oorrespondsnoe of the Fhiladdphla Xvenlng 

Bulletin.) 

Lnraa, Nov. 9, 1877.— The fifth Gewandhant 
Concert, last evening, was deddedly an attractive 
one, as will be seen oy the following prograaune: 

Beethoven—^' Ooriolan " overture. 

Joaehtm— Scene from BchUei^ " Demetrius." 

Bpohr— Concerto, No. 9. 

Sohubert— Aus HeUopOUs. 

Brahms Mlnnelied. 

Xmst-^< OthaUo '* f antasls. 

Bvendsen— Symphony No. 9, B flat 

Johann S. Svendsen, ftrom Christiana, the oonpo- 
ser of the symphony, oonduotsd in person. He is 
yet quite a young man, and, from iniat he has d- 
ready written, is doubtless destined not only to add 
still more lustre to the ftune of his northern country, 
the home of Gade and Grieg, but also to become a 
particularly bright star in the mudcd firmament. 
His King seems to be persondly interested in his 
devdopment, granting him botn suffident means 
and a yearns leave of absence from his post in Chrla- 
ttana. • • • The mudc nas freahneas 
and orininality, is strikingly instrumentdiied and 
has throughout the genuine marks of tdent com- 
bined with learning. 

Bertha Haft played her violin again like a full 
grown master artist, an4 not at all like the youthful 
mdden she is. The enormous difficulties of the 
Ernst eompodtion she overcame eadly and appar- 
ently with no more effort than it is for her to smile. 
In the Spohr Concert* the tones, rich and mdlow, 
seemed to melt from her instrument It was an 
ided perfbrmanoe. It need scarcely be stated that 
she created a sensation. 

Fran Amalie Joachim, wifo ef the great violinist^ 
In the elaborate oompodtlon written by him, was 
enabled to show to excdient advantage all the pe- 
culiar qualities of her remarkable dto voice. Her 
ringing is fordbly suggestive of a poweriul stream 
in its rush towaras the ocean ; sucn is her volume 
of voice, which seemed to grow in power with every 
succeeding lower tone. She has no rival Stand- 
ing before the audience, every inch a qneen, the 
strong sympathise naturally exdted in favor oif the 
young violinist were for the time being forgotten. 

The orchestra was more than eood to the require- 
ments expected of it; every memoer seemed to play 
his respective part with hearty pleasure and witn 
full accord with the different oompoeera. Conoert- 
meister Rdntgen conducted the rioun compodtlona ; 
Cspdlmdster Rdnecke the others, excepting the 
symphony. 

Don Juan, ffo^laender, Borneo and Juliet (Goun- 
od), and Barber of Seville, were the operas of the 
week. 
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Nov. 16, 1877. — ^The death of the mother-qneen 
of Saxony caused the postponement of all public 
performances announced to have been given ttom 
the 10th to the 12th instant, indoalve. At least six 
concerts were to have been given during these three 
days ; the managers of these were, no doubt, very 
indignant, for the order forbidding them was final, 
permitted of no apped or redress, and mide no d- 
fowance for loeses, which, in two instancee at least, 
most have been very severe. Dr. Fdrster, the di- 
rector of the theatre and opera-house, attempted to 
evade the order by subetitnting tragedlee for the 
other plays and operas to have been given, but he, 
too, was unsuccessful, jrldding gracefully to the In- 
evitable. 

On Tuesday evening the third Euterpe Concert, 
had the following programme : •— 

Overture to "Manfred** BChnmann 

Aria from <«Flgaro's Marriage" Moflvt 

BymphOBViO minor Brahms 

( wartend, Mendelssohn 

8ongs~<8tine liebe Behumana 

(ImMd ftaaa 

llnde from nnflnlshecl opera— *< Loietor/' 

Mendelssohn 

The symphony is the same that created such a 
sensation, under the compoeer'e conductorship, at 
the Gewandhaus last season. It was no mean un- 
dertaking on the part of the Euterpe. That» wdl 
realidng that comparisons with the performance of 
the rival oombinanon would be made, it neverthe- 
less did not hesitate to have it on its programme so 
shortly after, is evidence of the enerry and pro- 

Seesive spirit which have dwaya cnaracterued 
\m orchestra. Unfortunately both the symphony 
and the overture require an orcheetra strongest just 
where the Euterpe U weakest : in the wind-instru- 
ments ; but, in spite of this, both compodtlons were 
played creditably and without serious midiapa. 
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Tnn Koeh-BoMeagtr wm mo«t happy in ths Mo- 
nrt arU and in the Bonn ; her Toioe wemed tired 
in the Hendelawhn finiTe. She is an admirable ar^ 
tiat, and haa firmly eaUbliahed the farorable im- 
preaaion made at the Gewandbans quite recently. 

The Oewaadhaos last erenine gave " The Sea- 
aona" (Haydn) entire. • ♦ • The solos were 
ablT rang by Fran Otto AWsleben, Herr K5hler 
and Herr Ernst, the two former from Dresden and 
the latter from Berlin. Orchestra and ehorns conld 
not hare been better, and when it is remembered 
that the whole was prepared and eondncted by Carl 
Bcinecke. an idea of the excellence of the perform- 
ance will be conveyed. 

The operatic representations since Tuesday hafe 
been Lohmg/rin (Wagner), Dot €Md$M Kren* 

£M\) and Mozart's SehautpM^redar. The two 
It were novelties— Mozart's opera had not been 
given for many years, and Brftlrs opera is entirely 
new. It haa met with deserved and large success 
wherever represented. It is an opera which will 
probablybe for the composer what Der Frty^chfUt 
was for weber— a stepping stone to fame. The au- 
dience gave no uncertain sign of approval and appre- 
ciation. A thousand hands doubled were moved in 
applause, and such applause as has rarely been wit- 
nessed within the walls of the beautiful Leipzig 0^ 
eraHooit. 

JOBV F. 



T]|0 Modk Mother. 

prron ttie Batnrdaj Bavlew.] 

An idle married woman who does not care for 
her husband, who either has no children or dse 
takes no interest in them, must have something to 
give fiayor to life. Take the case of a woman who 
has risen from the ranks and attained that social 
peaition which the judicious expenditure of a large 
fortune can generallv give, at least in London. She 
must tahe up some line to make her footing secure. 
She must discover a rising star in art, science or 
literature, and bring him Mfore the public. Per- 
hapa she succeeds in persuading herself that the 
passion of her life is for music. She is utterly ig- 
norant of the subject, and without any natural taste, 
but^ meeting by chance at an evening party a youth 
with long hair and nimble fingers, she decides that 
he is the cempoeer of the future, and invites him to 
her "at home.^ As he turns out to be even more 
eccentric than she conld have hoped, he is at once 
adopted as a child of the house, and given a foot- 
atooi at hie new mother's knee. He comee after 
breakfast^ and remains to lunch. The silent and 
long-raflerinff husband, who expresses toward liim 
no paternal feelings, is compelled to retire to his 
dnb, while his wife plays duets with the rising 

Knius. True, the poor youth haa a certain &tJ 
dlity, and can ring changes on a feeble motivo, 
with a dexterous accompaniment formed out of the 
common chord. Bui his compositions, though 
numerous, are always slighUv incoherent There 
seems no particular reason why they ever begin, 
why they should ever end, or why they should be 
counted as compositions at all. They seem to be 
invatiablv studiee of chords or sequences from va- 
rious haphaaard points of view, uere and there a 
truly sweet little air is begun, but it vanishes un- 
finished, and the attentive listener is saddened by 
hia ears nearly as much as is the critic by his eyes 
on beholding the rough sketches of a deceased 
artiat of promise. Nothing is finished, nothing 
complete ; there is a certain amount of talent, but 
no industrv ; there is fancy, but it ends In ftdlure. 
Naturally his adopted mother sees nothing of this. 
Shs hears a pleasant jingle, and is more than 
aatisfied. She talka to bim of his wonderful 
heaven-sent originality, his poetic touch, his 
thrilling tones. Then she begs him to play over 
again that air for the left hand. As he looks up 
llrom the piano he sees her sitting spell -bound on 
the Bolk. She is in a morning dress of white mus- 
lin, evidently not donned from vanity, for nothing 
could well l>e more unbecoming to her portly form. 
She riaea with a deep-drawn sQ:h, and aeclares that 
sooner than believe that a talent like 'his can be 
wasted, she will renounce her belief in a future 
atate of existence. She startlea him, bnt being 
mysUcal* and impressionable, as an imperfect mu- 
sician must needs be, he rises to the occasion, and 
endeavors to refresh her religious belief by a 
sketch of his own. A new mission presents itielf. 
She must save her dear boy's soul, if any one has a 
soul, which shs very much doubts. He must come 
daily and spend the morning beside her at the 
plaaix She buys hia ''Hymn to Sardanapalua," 



and invites him to her grand evening entertain- 
menta to play the accompaniments, Aftsrward, 
when he is very tired, he is allowed to improvise 
on the airs of the latest opera bonffe, and, as a great 
treat, to give a rendering of his latest sacred piece, 
which he composed to be played on the organ in 
the AlbeK hall. Next morning she tells him that 
she alone can understand his yearnings and his 

fenius ; that she, too, has inspirations which none 
ut he can fathom, and then only through the love 
he has for her. Hereupon a great horror seizes 
him, for her manner is more than maternal. The 
poor young musician, being secretly madly in love 
with a Oermanprinoess whom he saw when on a 
pilgrimage to Vienna, recoils, and taking up his 
hat in his bewilderment, thinking it is his roll of 
music, tries to stuff it into his pocket and get out 
of the room. His want of presence of mind leaves 
him an orphan. His hopes are gone, his only 
chance of patronage is withdrawn, and if he cun 
get the post of organist in some obscure county 
town, and keep himself from starving, it will be the 
future limit of his ambition. 
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The London Fopnlar Conoorti. 

(from the « Da&y Telegraph.**) 

The twentieth season of these concerts began on 
Monday week with the usual absence of fuss. Gk>od 
music well performed, like good wine, " needs no 
bush." Wherever it may be found, there will ama- 
teurs gather uncoaxed ; and Mr. Arthur S. Chap- 
pell, who has satisfied the conditions, continues in 
the enjoyment of this inevitable result The artists 
at the first concert were all eld members of the Pop- 
ular ftunily, and the work with which the programme 
opened was one of the meet familiar in the popular 
repertory. It is too late in the day to praise Schu- 
mann's Quartet in A minor. That composition, so 
characteristic of the tender and thouf htral genius to 
whom we owe it, holds a place in the affection of 
amateurs not less exalted than the A minor of Schu- 
bert And is never heard apart from the rapt atten- 
tion with which it was listened to as interpreted by 
Mdme. Ndruda, MM. Ries, Zerbini. and Plata The 
second concerted work was Mendelssohn's familiar 
pianoforte Trie in minor, played by Mdme. Anna 
Mehlig in conjunction with the violinist and vio- 
loncellist already named ; and after it came Haydn's 
Quartet in B fiat, introduced for the second time on- 
ly at these concerts. Simple in the extreme, though 
distinguished by the consummats art which sim- 
plicity, in music, never excludes, this work might, 
as the notes to the programme happily said — " be 
played durinsr a recital of Quarini s ' Pastor Fido,' 
the * Qalatea^ of Cervantes, or any of the eclogical 
poems of Sannazaro." It ia as delidously fresh, 
notwithstanding ita quaintness, aa though written 
yeeterday ; and if any real taste survive after late 
experiences of " advanced " music, the Quartet in B- 
flat will be often asked for and heard. Miss Meh- 
lig^s solo was Beethoven's variations on a theme in 
E flat (Op. 86)— an example of his skill in that form 
of composition second only to his famous 88 varia- 
Uons on the Diabelli waltz. Both these, and the 
pianoforte part in the trio, were played by the Ger- 
man lady, if not to absolute perfection, with a de- 
cree of acceptance that appeared thoroughly to sat- 
isfy her critical hearers. The vocalists were Mdlles. 
Friedlinder and Redeker, who sang in their usual 
charming fSsshion duets by Mendelssohn and Rubin- 
stein, accompanied by Sir Julius Benedict It need 
scarcely be added that each of the artists engaged 
received a warm recognition on making a first ap- 
pearance for the season. 

The Saturday series of concerts began on the 17th 
with no less success than did the Monday series on 
the 12th, precisely the same instrumental artists ap- 
pearing. In this case the Schubert quartet already 
referred to occupied the place before filled by that 
of Schumann in the same key, and waa received 
with not less delight But the Vienna composer's 
A minor has long been a stock piece in Mr. Chap- 
pell's repertory, and one certain to please whenever 
put forward, whether the listener be a connoisseur 
in the stalls or a "popular " patron in the shilling 

SJlery. It was admirably played on this occasion, 
dme. Neruda especially acquitting herself well in 
a task which she always enters upon eon amort. 
The second concerted work — Rubinstein's pianoforte 
Trio in B fiat major — seems now to have established 
itself in St James's Hall, and with this was given a 
very intereatinff set of variationa on a theme in F- 
minor by Haydn, which Mdlle. Mehlig brought for- 
ward for the first time. It bdonga to a set of six; 
and if the other tif be as good, we ought apeedily 



to know them all. Distinguished not only by Hay- 
dn's liveliest fancy, but hfi boldest and least con- 
ventional manner, these variations deserve the atten- 
tion to which Mdlle. Mehlig's capital performance 
recommended them. In the course of tae afternoon 
Mdme. N6mda played in her chaatest style Beetho- 
ven's Romance in G, and Mr. Santley sang, with hia 
usual ability, Sullivan's " Thou art passing hence " 
(encored) and " Revenge, Timotheus cries/' to both 
of which Sir Julius Benedict supplied a finished ac- 
companiment 

Last Monday's programme included Mozart's 
Quartet in B flat (No. 9), and Rhelnberger's piano- 
forte Quartet in E flat, theae worka being appropri- 
ately kept as far apart as possible. As on Saturday, 
there were two solos. Miss Mehlig playing Bach's 
Prelude and Fugue in G minor ; and Slgnor Piatti 
introducing some melodies of Moliqoe with piano- 
forte accompaniment Marked by the tenderness 
and grace of their composer, and played to perfee 
tion by the inimitable Italian violoncellist, these 
pieces commanded general approval The vocalist 
was Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, who, beddes Sulli- 
van's " Thou art weary," introduced three German 
songs, the works reepeotively of Schubert^ Grieg; 
and Franz, accompanied by Mr. Zerbini. 

f (Digit's Imtmal of Pnsk 
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The C-minor Symphony by Brahma 

This Symphony, the first by the compoeer, haa 
attracted so much attention in Europe during the 
past year, having been performed first at Carlsruhe, 
Mannheim and Munich, then in December 1876 at 
Vienna, then at Leipzig, and afterwards at Cam- 
bridge and London ; and it has been so eztrava- 
gaotly praised, some even calling it the "Tenth 
Symphony," that naturally it finda its way to Amer- 
ica now that the score is published. It was per- 
formed in Dr. Damrosch's Symphony Concert in 
New York, last Saturday; it will be given by Mr. 
Thomas in the next Kew York Philharmonic Con- 
cert; and it forms the pike de ruittance of our next 
Harvard Symphony programme for January 8d. 

It may interest our readers to see some of the 
German criticisms, which we here translate. The 
first is from Vienna (Dec. 80, 1876) where it waa 
performed under the direction of the compoeer: 

" As a whole the work impresses by its moral 
earnestness and by the iron force of will with 
which it pursues its goal. After the first move- 
ment, with its heavy cloudiness, its struggling with 
dark powers ; after the second movement, with its 
yearning eantabiU; after the concise third move- 
ment, a soft and tender sunny point of rest, with its 
charming shifting play of rythm, the ibuKh move- 
ment receives us, highly dramatic In the beginning, 
and preesing onward with more and more impetu- 
osity toward a clear solution. A unitono pijuieato 
of the strings cutting in suddenly, is followed by a 
startling thunder clap, the gloomy clouds are rent 
asunder, the soul is freed from pangs unspeakable. 
Like a call from another world the trombone tones 
are heard ; a reconciling choral melody snatches 
us from earthly chains, all doubta are solved and 
yield to a hymn of joy kindred in ito course of 
thought with tiat of Beethoven, which bears all 
before it in the consciousness of victory upon a 
clear and brilliant flood. Every future performance 
will confirm the statement, that the impreasion of 
this last movement is an overwhelming one. Many 
a hearer to be sure, not without reason, would wish 
to find more pregnant motivea in the first move- 
ment, and few^r hard and' enigmatical passages ; a 
firmer articulatioa in the progress of the noble 
song of the second movsment; and especially a 
more aatisfying conclusion to the third movement 
(which might more properly be termed an Inter- 
messo). But these defeota are richly compensated 
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by the bold, maJMtlo way in which the final move- 
ment bnilde iteelf up. That eyery part of the 
Symphony vnfolds a folneit of inetrnmental charm 
and of ingeniously formed paisafi^ea, one needs no 
assurance, after the warm reception of the distin- 
giiished compoeer and his work." 

After the first performance of the Brahms Sym- 
phony in Leipzig (at the Gewandhans, Jan. 18, 1877) 
Bernsdorff wrote of it in the SignaU as follows : 

"The fourteenth concert was principally devoted 
to Johannes Brahms; for besides Beethoven's 
O^riolon Overture and Schumann's 'Cello Concerto, 
the programme contained only works of Brahms : 
namely, the new Symphony (C minor, MS.); the 
oroheetral yariations on a theme by Haydn ; and 
six songs. As further contributions to the physi- 
ognomy of the concert we may mention the circum- 
stances that Herr Brahms conducted his own 
orchestral pieces, besides sitting at the piano as 
accompanist to his own songs ; and that a regular 
Brahms party meeting was organired, since a pretty 
strong oontingent from abroad had joined the resi- 
dent disdplea and admirers of the composer. It 
will be understood, of course, that the consumption 
of enthusiasm was enormous, and that the success 
of the Symphony was one seldom exceeded in the 
annals of the Gewandhaus. 

" We for our part, bound by our duty as reporter 
to maintain a cooler attitude toward it, and under 
no circumstances to allow onrseWes to be brow- 
beaten — ^we hate frankly to confees that this first 
Symphonie creation of Brahms has brought us not 
one step nearer in the love for this compoeer, al- 
though it has not injured our general appreciation 
of hiin as a composer of ideal aspiration and of con- 
spicuous technical ability in Art The great obsta- 
cle to our loye for Brahms is : that his iDyentiye 
quality has for us nothing, or too little, that 
touchee the heart and makes one happy; that 
reflection with him Is paramount to inspiration ; 
thai he d UnU prix pushes into the foreground what 
is interesting at the expense of beaaty ; and that 
things far*fetched and oyer- strained in all possible 
forms and shapee continually claim attention. 
What we have said will meet with the most poei- 
tive and violent contradiction from the Brahms 
fanatics, but it is our deliberate conviction, and 
nothing can restrain us from expressing our opin- 
ion, or persuade us to change it out of regard to 
any momentary current of the times.'' 
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Orohaftral OonoerU 

We have yet to mention the second pair of 
TnioDomn Thomas's Concerts, which took place too 
late in the week for our last number. On both 
ooeasions the Music Hall was far from being full, — 
one of the signs of the times which we may read in 
all such entertainments. The third Concert (Wed- 
nesday evening, Dec. 6) offered one of the best pro- 
grammes which Thomas has yet given, namely: 

8jmphony» ■ flat,.... Hosart 

Aoaglo— Allegro. Andante. ICenuetto (Alle- 
gretto). Finmle (Allegro). 

Scene and ABa— Aiceste, (Act 1.) Glnck 

MissMathildeWade. 

Solo for Tiolin, Bomance Wagner 

liaster Leopold Llchtenberg. 

Selections from Manfred, Schumann 

Overture. Interlude. Invocation of the Alpine 

Fay. 

Scene and Azia'<Fldelio,) Beethoven 

Miss ICatfaJlde Wilde. 

Solo fOr Violin— Polonaise Wlenlawaki 

Symphonic Poem— "Les Preludes," Usst 

The Mozart Symphony — "a thing of beauty" and 
" a joy forever " — could hardly have been more 
exquisitely played. All its grace and delicacy, its 
genial warmth, its pure, spontaneous, even flow of 
inspiration, the spell which only genius wedded to 
perfiMt Art can exercise, were felt throughout the 



whole four movements. Neveb before have we 
heard Schumann's Manfred Overture so well inter- 
preted ; and it can well be imagined that those deli- 
cate, imaginative little pieces (the Entr* acta and 
Invocation), which have made a charming feature 
in several of our own Symphony Concerts, would 
have all justice done them by this nicely trained 
orchestra. Lisxf s " Preludes," the least unsatisfac- 
tory of his Symphonic Poems, so intere sting in its 
instrumentation, but so cloying and disappointing 
in its thematic development, or rather in its pov- 
erty of germ thoughts, we did not hear ; it oonld 
not be heard to better advantage than through this 
Orchestra. 

The Scene from Gl nek's AlctgU, heard here for 
the first time, is a noble spedmen of the old lyric 
reformer's musical dramatic genius. The situation 
which it suggests — Aiceste resolved to sacrifice her 
life for that of her husband — as well as the whole 
plan and character of the muric, the long passages 
of impassioned declamation, the recnrriug sublime 
periods of sustained cantilena, make it a meet ardu- 
ous task for any but a great singer. Miss Wztnc 
has the large Yoice for it — more remarkable, how- 
ever, for power than sweetness, and she threw her- 
self into it with great energy and ferror ; so that 
music, which might have been found dry and mon- 
otonous in its severity by a miscellaneous modem 
audience, really called forth a show of something 
like enthusiasm. She gave also an impressive ren- 
dering of the great Scene and Aria (" Abeeheuli- 
cher I") in Fidelio, though certainly we have heard 
better. 

Master Liohtiiibxeo's performances delighted as 
they do always, but his selections were not parti- 
cularly iuteresting ; indeed that transcription of a 
Pianoforte Album piece by Wagner seemed to us 
little short of ugly and unmeaning. 

The fourth Programme (Saturday afternoon) 
this: 

Suite, Op. 49, (new,) Saint4a«ns 

Prelude. Sarabands. Gavotte. Finale. 

Scene and Aria, (Oberon,) Weber 

Ocean I Thoa mlehtj monster. 

Miss IffathUde Wilde. 

Siegfried's Death, ("Goetterdaemmerung'OWagner 

Solo for Violin, Russian Airs. .Twieniawski 

Master Leopold Lichtenbeig. 

Sympbonio Fantasia, (''Tempest,'*) J. K, Paine 

Songs, a, " WaldesgesprsBCh," Schumann 

b, "Eb glanzt Im Abend 8onnengolde,"Fesca 

Minuet, .Boocherinl 

String Orchestra. 
Solo for Violin, Romance, Vieuxtempe 

We found no more to admire in the Suite by 
Sainte-Saens, than we did at Cambridge. The 
Wagner Seigfried Dirge did affSsct our imagin- 
ation more powerfully than it has done before, 
though not precisely in the way we can call musi- 
cal ; but rather as a yaat, yague, gloomy and appall- 
ing element of tones, haunted by shadowy gigantic 
figures dimly discernible— a half chaotic night of 
trailing clouds and sobs and bursts of agony. 

In Professor Paine's *' Tempest " music we confess 
to have found more beauties than before, and to 
have enjoyed it more, though we still fail to perceive 
wherein it ie so strikingly "Shakespearian" or 
" imaginative.'' In intimating, perhaps too thought- 
lessly, a doubt as to whether it had any /orm, we 
did not mean to deny that it possessed organic— or, 
as Mr. John Fiske would say, thematic form (see 
his article in another column), but only to hint of 
the perplexity we felt between its simply musi- 
cal pretentions as to form and the apparent charac- 
ter of '* programme" music which seems to have 
chiefly occupied the mind's eye of admiring critics. 
It was not necessary for Mr. Fiske to show us that 
i£ had form, thematic development, distinct, yet 
mutually related movements, drc. We grant all 
that It was the warning that we were to be look- 
ing out for Ariel, for Caliban, for Prospero, for Mi- 



randa and Ferdinand, that interfered with the 
purely musical sense of and delight in form. What 
few misgirings we expressed were aimed more at 
the wholesale eulogiets than at the work itself. 
Perhaps In due time we, too, may become convinced 
that it is all an injipiration of pure creative genine, 
"Shakspearean," and "of imagination all compact' 
But time alone can set that seal upon a work ; to 
take it all for granted at the first blush, and pro- 
claim it with such flourish, seems extravagant and 
childish ; at least one may claim the privilege of 
an old head to be cautions. When Mr. Fiske pra- 
facea his nalysis with the grave assuranoe that 
these works of the Cambridge Professor may hold 
their own with those of " any masters old or new," 
we must decline all argument These are the par- 
donable and no doubt sincere snperlativee of friend 
ship, and we would as soon dispute a lover's trans- 
cendental tribute to his mistrsss^ eyebrow. In the 
same way we hear just now the " Brahms fanatioa" 
placing the new minor Symphony upon a level 
with Beethoren's and christening it "the tenth 
Symphony," forgetting what Schubert,Mendelssohn, 
and Schumann have created In this form. 

Miss Mathildk Wxldb was even more successful 
in the great Aria from Oberon: " Ocean, Du Unge- 
heuer," than In what ehe sang before. Master 
LtoBTBfBXBO played the Russiatt Airs with great 
expression, and the admiration for his art, so fresh 
yet so mature, does not begin to flag. The rest of 
the Concert we were obliged to lose. 



Haetabd Musical AssooiAnox.— The third Sym« 
phony Concert (De& 6) had the smalleet audienoe 
of the season so fsr ; surely an unkind and unap- 
predative response to the invitation of such a 
programme :— 

Qymnlionj, No. 4, in B iat. Op. » Oade 

Allegro vivaoe-vAndante eon moto.— Schano^— 

Finale. 

Violin Concerto, in X minor. Op. 64. . . .Mendelssohn. 

Allegro appassionato,— Andante.— Allegro 

vivace. 
Dr. Leopold Damrcech. 

Overtnra to "Medea" Chembinl 

Ghaconne, In D minor, for Violin Solo J. 8. Bach 

I>r. Leopold Damrosch. 

Overture to the Hindoo Legend, "Baknntala" 

Qoldmaik 

Respect for the high artistie character of Dr. 
Daxeosor, and the still fresh recollection of his ad- 
mirable performance last year of the Beethoren 
Concerto, ought, alone, to have ensured, a much 
larger attendanoe ; but the Concert happened to be 
unfortunately timed,— close between a Thomas and 
a Cecilia Concert, and Just after one of those peri- 
odic blasts of a combined aggressive critidam. 
How elated the storming party must feel 1 Every- 
body appeared charmed by the exquisitely refined, 
artistic, spirited and inteUectnal style in which Dr. 
Damrosch played the Mendelssohn Concerto.— 
Every phrase was gracefully and clearly outlined, 
the intonation unimpeachable, the tone rich and 
pure ; the execution highly finished. The orches- 
tral accompaniment was fair upon the whole, though 
now and then a little rough and loud, particularly 
in the pixzicatos ; and if he could only have taken 
the Finale at a less scouring tempo, it would have 
been better for the orchestra, at least for the wind 
instruments. It is a long time nnce we have so 
heartily enjoyed that nobleet of all solo composi- 
tions for the violin, — a solo which contains or im- 
plies within itself the complete harmony, and which, 
composed a century and a half ago, anticipates all 
the important effects and developmenta of the whole 
modern violin school,-^the Chaeanne by Bach. Dr. 
Damrosch played it without any accompaniment ; 
perhape the piano accompaniment by either Men- 
delssohn or Schumann would have given it a larger 
and a weightier seeming ^ a general audience in the 
great hall. But to our feeling he appeared entirely 
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master of it, bringing ont iU power and beauty, 
eyer deepening and growing to the end, in a man- 
ner we have only heard sarpasaed by Joachim, 
whose large, firm tone he does not possess. We 
shonld have been glad to see this masterwork, so 
worthily presented as it was, more uniTersally ap- 
preciated ; for truly we regard it as the best piece 
on the programme. 

The little Gade Symphony, so romantic and po- 
etic, full of grace, and nnsarpassed in beauty of tone 
coloring, was nicely played, renewing the fresh im- 
pression of last year. Cherubini's Overture te 
" Medea " can hardly be heard too often, having so 
much of the imperishable stuff in it. We cannot 
say the same of the long, loud, cloying Oriental 
Overture to " Saknntala," which certainly is one of 
the most brilliant and imposing instances of the 
modern over-full and over-strained orchestration, — 
over-fnll in proportion to its intrinsic musical 
thought material. Yet there is some poetry in it, 
something that sounds legendary and dramatic ; and 
it has certainly some startling effects of brass, while 
the pervading melodic theme, given by the English 
Horn sounds quite romantic Such a work is interest- 
ing by contrast once in a while, and as amodern curl 
osity. It is extremely difficult, and it is greatly to 
the credit of the musicians that, with so short re- 
hearsal they performed it so acceptably. 

This week's Concert offered the fourth Symphony of 
Beethoven, and his " Coriolanus" Overture;|a new Noc 
tnme by C. C. Mueller, of New York; the Scherao from 
Mendelssohn's Beformation Symphony; and Gade's 
"Highlands" Overture; besides which the fresh,chann- 
tng singer. Miss Lizzn Cbontv, was set down for 
Bach's "My heart ever faithful," Frana'sAve Maria, 
and the Romance and Prayer from Bosslnl's OUUo. 

In the fifth Concert (Jan. 8) will be performed for the 
first time in Boston, the famous new Symphony by 
Brahms, and Mr. W. H. SHxmwooD will play the almost 
new Piano Concerto by Grieg. 
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Chamber GonoerU 

Under thts head we may mention the second 
Cambridge Concert (Dec. 11), although it was given 
in the large Saunders Theatre, inasmuch as the pro- 
gramme this time was made up of chamber music 

1. Sonata for Piano and Violin (KreutEer)in A min- 
or . Op. 47 Beethoven 

Adagio sostenuto, Presto.^ Andante con varia- 

ilonl.— Presto. 
Messrs. Ernest Perabo and Bemhard Ustemann. 

3. Aria, "Si Vamo, o cara," from the Opera "Musle 

Bcevola." Handel 

Miss Fanny Kelloeg. 
8. Larghetto and Scherzo in B flat, op. 82, for 

Piano, Violin and Violoncelle Paine 

Messrs. Perabo, Llstemann and Hartdegen. 

4. Violoncello Solo : Sarabande and Gigue, from 
the Suite In C. major Bach 

Mr. Adolphe Hartdegen. 

5. Song ; a. Geheimes Schubert. 

b. Tanilied im Mai , Frans 

Miss Fanny Kellogg. 

6. Octet for 3 Violins, Vlouu Violoncello, Clarinet, 

Horn, Bassoon, and Contrabass, in F major. 

Op. 106 Schubert 

Adagio, AlleflTo.— Andante un poco moeso.— 

Seheno, Allegro vivace.— Andante molto. 

Allegro. 

Messrs. B. A F. Llstemann, Heindl, Hartdegen, 

WhitmorcBels, Blta and Greene. 

The ever green old " Erentzer" Sonata was ex- 
ceptionally happv in the rendering and gave the 
greatest pleasure. Mr. Paine's Larghetto and 
Scherao seemed to us the finest of the several 
compositions he has given us in this form. The 
Scherzo is quite original and piquant, in striking 
contrast, yet well related to the rich and thoughtful 
slow movement that precedes it The Octet by 
Schubert it was a rare treat to hear ; we do not re- 
member to have heard it since there were concerts 
in the Boston Melodeon, and then only once or 
twice by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club. The 
Sanders Theatre is precisely the right place for 
compositions of this kind. It lends itself most na- 
turally to Septets, Octets, Nonets, the Serenades. 
Divertisements, drc, of Mozart, — in short, to works 
between the Quartet and Symphony* It was artis- 
tically interpreted by the well matched company of 



artiste and was heartily enjoyed. Whaterer of 
weakness or of sweetish melodic commonplace — 
almost Italian in the Andante — there may be in it, 
there can be no mistake in saying that it is remark- 
bly euphonious throughout It all sounded well, 
much of it deliciously. The Scherzo was to our 
mind much the most original and striking part : 
next to that, the first movement; the Finale is 
more in that routine Rondo manner, so common in 
the finales to Schubert's Sonatas, Ac, which seem 
to hsTe composed themselves almost automatically. 
We trust it will not be so long ascain before we have 
another chance to hear this beautiful Octet again, 
and that the beautiful, acoustically almost perfect 
Sanders Theatre has otlier treats of the same kind 

in store for us. 

We wonder that the excellent violinist could have 
chosen for his solo (without accompaniment even of 
the Piano) that solemn, stately Sarabande of Bach ; 
surely it never could have been intended to be given 
down in the depths in that way, unrelieved by finy 
other instrument. And we wondered still more at 
the applause which it received ; hut that was pro- 
bably for the well beloved *Cei1o m itself, and for 
the finished style of the performance. In the Gigue. 
to be sure, with its rollicking, lively motion, there 
was more to cat«h the sense, and, upon second 
thought, we suspect it was that too that caught the 
applause and called the artist back. 

Miss Fannt Kbllooo sang in her sweetest voice, 
to Mr. DmsssBL's accompaniment, her choice selec- 
tion of pieces. The Aria from one of Handel's 
Italian Operas, was given with refined and tender 
feeling, with chaste and finished execution, and the 
roulades, so evenly and smoothly done, seemed not 
less expressive and spontaneous than the simpler 
melody. Never before have we heard that unique 
and lovely song of Schubert's " Geheimes '* (the 
secret), so perfectly expressive of G:>ethe's verses, 
sung so intelligibly, so tistefully, and with such 
delicate expression. After it was interpolated a 
charming song ^composed by Fanny Hensel, Men- 
delssohn's sister; and the dancing May Son^ of 
France, hardly a minute long, was given for an 
encore. 



ilMK. Madxlinb Sohilleb's Pianoforte REcrr- 
AiiS.— Horticnltnral Hall has been the scene, for three 
successive Wednesday afternoons, of some very choice 
artistic exi>erlences. It is too well understood that this 
lis the last winter which this admirable artist, who as a 
ady too has won her way to general esteem and friend- 
ship here, will spend with us,— at least for some years 
to come, since It is her purpose to retire from the ex- 
haustive labors of Incessant teaching, and return to 
Europe during the summer, there to devote herself en- 
tirely to concert playing. Slowly and surely, more and 
more, has our musical public learned to appreciate her 
rare musical talent and her remarkable accomplish- 
ments as one of the most complete pianists of oor time. 
Few have covered so wide a field in the best literature 
of her instrument; few have so quick and sure a facul- 
ty of mastering the most important and most difBcuIt 
compositions; and very few can play them to us with 
such accuracy and clearness, such delicate variety of 
light and shade, such pearly clearness of execution, and 
so much expression. Never were those qualities more 
;tignally displayed than in the three Recitals Just com- 
pleted. The programmes were remarkable. Here is the 
first one (of Dec. S.) 

Suite, Op. 01 Joachim Raft 

Fantasia e Fuga. Oi con variazioni. Cavatina 

Marcia. 

Aria, "Vol Che Sapete,*' Figaro Ifosart 

Sonata, C. major op. 2, No. 8 Beethoven 

Btndes de Concert. 

a. Gnomentanz Seeling 

b. Ricordanza Lisxt 

c. nTremolo Oottschalk 

Song " Du bist wie eine Blume,'* Rubinstein 

VsHations, E flat, op. 82 Mendelssohn 

Valse, op. 84, No. 1 > Chopin 

The Suite by Raif is an exceedingly long and trying 
task for any pianist ; and we may say too, that it con- 
tains more of truly fine and original matter than almost 
any composition we have heard of his; while it includes 
also not a litUe that could well be spared, long passages 
which we found wearisome and commonplace, passages 
which Mpeared to add nothing to the essentud state- 
ment. The opening Fantasia is full of imaginative ro- 
mantic charm, exciting wonder what will come; we 
would rather hear it again before venturing to pro- 
nounce the Fugue somewhat disappointing. The 
Gigue in its sImpM form is very lovely and unique, and 
several of the variations show a fine inventiveness. 
The Cavatina, too, is beautiful, in a sentimental, serious 
vein; the Msjrch much after the model of loBLetiore 

I march, clever enough, but spending all its substance 
long before it makes an end. we thought we never had 
heard Mme. Schiller play any elaborMe work so mar- 



veiously wen as she did this; nor leaving the Bnbln- 
steins and Billows out of the question, should we know 
where to look for her equal in such aa achievement. 
That early Sonata of Beethoven, requiring the moat 
finished artist for its satisfactory interpretation, was 
f aultiess in her rendering and full of life and charm. 
And all her other selections, so various In character, 
were presented, each after its kind, in rare perfection. 
The mechanism waa so perfect that it seemed to oost no 
care, no effort, leaving the mind and soul free, simply to 
conceive, feel and express the spirit of the music. 

The singer was IClsa Lizzn Cnoimr, from Buffalo, 
who charmed everybody when she sang here a few years 
since in Von Billow's concerts. Her pure, sweet, sym- 
pathetic voice, her refined and delicate musical sensi- 
bility, the chaste fervor and perfect simplicity of her 

song, in which at the same time true artistic training 
shows itself, and the modesty of her demeanor, are 
quite irresistible. The only drawback is that her physi- 
que iv delicate and she is easily fatigued. She is not 
made for an impaasioned prima donna of the stage; her 
sphere is rather among the fresh and fragrant wild 
(lowers of song ; and we were not surprisM to learn 
that since this concert, she haa taken instinctively to the 
songs of Robert Frans, of which she knew not one be- 
fore. With Mr. Dressier for accompanist, her numbers 
lent a fine fresh fragrance to the concert. 

Mme. Schiller's second Recital was entirely dedicated, 
on her part, to the illustration of Chopin's genius in au 
its various phAses; and the third to the important 
works of Ruf , Schumann, Beethoven, LIsat, concluding 
with the Serenade and Allegro ffoloM of MMideissohn. 
Miss Cronyn sang the "Lark*^ Aria from Handel's 
VAUegro and numerous choice songs by Frans, Mendel- 
ssohn and Shumann. But to speak worthily of all this 
we must make room in another number. 



We are compelled stUl further to postpone notice of 
the fine concert of the Cecilia, and several other vocal 
Concerts. 

Beethoven Literatube.— We are sure meet of our 
readers have been interested in the translation of Mr. 
A. W. Thayer's pamphlet of which we give to-day the 
last instalment. It was published recently by W. Weber 
of Berlin, under the titie: <' Ein Kritischer Beitrag sur 
Beethoven-Literatur, vorgelesen im < Schlllerverain ' m 
Triescvon Alexander W. Thayer." Lest some of the 
matter should seem trivial to some, we add here from a . 
private letter, the author's reaaons for .taking the mat- 
ter in hand so thoroughly; surely his vindication of 
Beethoven's slandered brothers is complete. He writes: 

For ten or more years paat a certain Ludvig Nohl— 
<*the most voluminous of writers on Beethoven^—haa 
been publishing articles in newspapers and monthlies, 
has been delivering lectures and writing volumet on 
Beethoven, and finally a 8 vol. Biography, in all of 
which he has embraced every possible occasion to exhi- 
bit Beethoven's brothers and their wives, as well as the 
nephew, in the worst possible light. Of course by this 
time his readers are myriads In number; and thus far no 
one has replied to, or criticised him, on the principle that 
each should stand or fall on his own merits. I have let 
him alone, except in two instances on single points. 
But since the appearance of the 8d vol. of his Biography 
of B. I have felt it a duty to take the first, best oocaaion 
to show how baseless Is much of the slander and vitu- 
peration with which he has endeavored to overwhelm 
the memory of Johann von B. with infamy. 

The musical public of Oermany will understand me; 
and I hope that your readers will find thedetaila, which 
I have given, interesting. I have also desired to subject 
opinions, so opposed to those which have prevailed lor 
forty years upon the relationa between the brothera, and 
between Beethoven and MHyl, to thorough critdsm be- 
fore giving them a more permanent place in a large 
work. 



WOBOXSTEB, Mass.— Mr. B. D. Allen is giving a new 
Course of musical lecturesr-this time on Musical Form. 
For Illustrations he gave last Monday evening the fol- 
lowing programme of Old English Ditties, Rounds and 
Catches: 

' 1. (a) The Hunt is up Sixteenth Century 

(6) To the Maypole come away..Reig^ of Elisabeth 
Mr. C. R. Hayden. 
2. (a) The Bailiff's Danghterof l8llngton..Traditlona] 
{b) Come Lasses and Lads .... Seventeenth Century 
Miss Minnie Sullivan. 

8. (a) The Oak and the Ash The Commonwealth 

(&) The Country Lass Eighteenth Century 

Miss A. V. Kinney. 

4. (a) Since First I Saw your FaccReign of James I 
(o) Heart of Oak — s I&lgnof Anne 

Mr. B. T. Hammond. 

5. Rounds. 

(a) Antipater's Elegyon Sophocles Dr. Hayes 

(ft) Hark the Bonny Christ Church Bells. 

DeanAldrich 
Mrs. Marsh and Misses Dearborn and EJnney. 

6. Catches. 

(a) Hold Thy Peace Traditional 

{bS Have you seen Sir John Hawkins' History? 

Dr. Calcott 
(5) Ah, Sophia How Can Ton Leave f. . . ** 
Messrs. R16h» Morse and Bacon. 



Dr. Hbiu Von Baelow on Keyerbeer, eta 

The following^ remiirks coDcerning Meyerbeer tp- 
pear in Herr Hmis Ton Bulow's lUite-JUcetuionen, or 
yolet of TSrawel, recently pnblished in the Leiptie 
SifftuUe; — 

" Bot when, at a period of ench operatic poverty, 
of such noisy sterility, as the present, Master Gia- 
oomo is loadly cried down as a ' su^moanted drag- 
on,' and the piggies of the present day, jealous of 
his sncoesees, appeal as they cry him down to the 
Olympic andacities which Robert Schnmann hurled 
against the presumed Antichrist forty, and Wagner 
twenty-fiye years ago, we must simply reply — Quod 
Ueei jivi non Ueet bwi. Schnmann understood just 
as much about an opera as Rossini did about a sym- 
phony ; Wagner was guilty of injustice with great- 
er consdottsness, though he may oe excused in con- 
sideration of the hard Taws of ' a struggle for exist- 
ence.* But ' cTerything has happened before,' says 
Ben Akiba. Let the reader call to mind Weber and 
Beethoven, etc. Epigoni, however, who do not de- 
serve to be named with Wagner (even as a specific 
musician) in the same day, and whose most striking 
success will never equal the fta»eo ^mtime achieved 
by Oenoveva, should, before they are bold enough 
to try and write operas, poke their reapeded nogee a 
trijiejurther into the eeorte of meti like Meyerbeer, 
HalAvy, and Auber, and see if they possess talent 
enough to derive some little practical benefit from 
the process." 



^^ 



Mufic in Hew York. 

fConclnded from Page 141.) 

Deo. 8. — At the second Symphony Concert at 
Steinway Hall en Saturday evening, Dec. 1st, Mr. 
Thomas gave a very interesting bill, beginning with 
Mozart's Symphony in £ flat, one of the most pop* 
ular of that composer's works, and one which, with 
the G minor and the " Jupiter," marks a point when 
his genius had reached its highest development 
The four movements, with their lovely themes and 
felicity of treatment, are qnite beyond description, 
and, were I inclined to be lavish of adjectives in 
their praise, I should still hesitate ; for on turning 
over the leaves of the " Analytical Review," sold at 
the concert, I find that the minuet, which, in some 
form, has crept into every household in the land, 
and which is dear to thousands who have never 
known more of it than an arrangement for piano- 
forte, — this minuet is described as "jovial, without 
being vulgar." We are not told what it is to be 
vulgar without being jovial, but after reading this 
patronizing sentence, we can readily imagine. 

The other selections for orchestra were the in- 
troduction to the Third Act of "Medea," by Cl.eni 
bini, and Schumann's Symphony in D minor, a 

splendid work, which is only relegated to the sec- 
ond rank, because Schumann himself has produced 
others that outrank it The very freedom of thought 
and style, the so-called lack of finish, which are 
arsed as defects, make the work attractive. It is a 
rnae strength of inspiration, which casts off the re- 
straint of form as Samson cast off the cords, when 
they bound him. 

The vocal selections oomprised a Scene and Aria 
from AleeeU, Act 1st, (Gluck), and a Scena and Aria: 
" Abschenlicher," from Fidkio, The vocalist was 
Miss Mathilda Wilde, who has a mezzo-soprano 
voice of ffood quality in the middle range, but not 
at all at home m the hiffh key in which the music 
of Aleeate is pitched. 'The agreeable quality of her 
voice was lost in the high notes, and her intonation 
wassomeUmes defective; but she sang with taste 
and correctness. In the aria from FMio the de- 
fects I have named were avoided and she was much 
more saccessfhl. 

A. A. C. 

Ohioaoo, Dec. 13y 1977.— The multipUcity of other 
duties prevents my giving this oorreapondence the at- 
tention It deserves, and even now, after this long delay, 
I can give but a smnmary of musical matters here since 
my former communication. 

The Beethoven Society, under Mr. Cail Wdlfiiohn's 
leading, has come to the front this winter as our princi- 
pal exponent of music. Their first concert brought a 
repetition of Verdi's Requiem Mass with orchestra. 



As the solos were entrusted to amatenrs, the work was 
not as effective as would otherwiae have been the case. 
I do not see how Mr. Wolfsohn with his love for classic 
muslo can '<enthuse" so over this work. TO me It seems 
merely Verdi. It is Trovatore, Travlata, Alda, and a 
slight imitation of certain Wagnerian efleets. Mr. Fred. 
Root gave a very striking aoconnt of It when he said it 
seemed to him like a musioaleettlngof the old-fashioned 
superstitious views of death and the Judgment. 

The choral work of the society was rather better than 
last 3rear. The enthusiasm at the concert waa mild. 

Another of their reunions has been given, and the 
programme Includes a Haydn quartet and a Rheln- 
berger qnatuor for strings and piano. The latter la 
melodious and well done. 

Mr. Eddy's organ recitals continue.- On one occasion, 
this year he gave a really Immense progranmie, con- 
talnhig among other things Llsst's fantasia on "E In 
Feste Burg" and Bach's '^uslcal Offering." I did not 
hear this recital, and have not been able to get a copy 
of the programme, otherwise I would send It. On 
another occasion he played a two-hand arrangement of 
Merkel's duo sonata in D mluor. Last Saturday's recital 
brought Mr. Oleason's organ sonata in C sharp minor. 
The last half of this work is anything but severe, but 
throughout It displays fine musical feeling and an ex- 
pert handling of material. I should say, however, that 
the composer was hardly In sympathy with the organ. 
This work is a piano sonata, or a very light orchestral 
woA in sonata form, written for organ. Something 
Uke this might be said of Mr. Bock's second sonata; yet 
that is thoroughly wSU adapted to the organ. In other 
words the composer does there exactly what the organ 
iMirmits doing well. Mr. Oleason, on the other hand- 
seems to me to bring forward Ideas and modes of treat- 
ment which would have been much more perfectly ex- 
pressed through the orchestra. He posesses a pleasing 
flow of melody, and a remarkable facility of modulation. 
The smoothness with which he slips around among a 
half doaen or a doaen keys without apparently disturb- 
ing the flow of his melody, is one of the things I wonder 
atl 

The Hershey popular concerts continue. 

I am glad you copied Mr. Upton's pleasant account of 
the Rlv6-Kl]ig testimonlaL It was a splendid tribute to 
that accomplished pianist, and waa a better account of 
it than I could have made, especially aa the *<enoore 
fiend" was on hand and doubled a programme which 
was already too long and too heterogenous. The excel- 
lent critic of the '<Inter-Ocean" went off In a long 
disquisition about Mme. Riv^Klng's Inability to play 
Chopin, which, considering that on this occaaion she 
undertook nothlug more ^-riti^ttng than a nocturne 
Valse, and the Berceuse (all of which she played beau- 
tifully), seemed to me a little far-fetched. The Tknet 
si>oke very highly of her playing but thought these 
pieces unworthy the occasion. One of the pleasantest 
bits of news abont Mme. King ii that she Is presently 
to play a series of six or eight recitals in Oberlln; and 
in February will give five here in Chicago. 

The Apollo Society gave their first concert last week. 
I was not present, but I hear the enthusiasm was very 
mild. The only success the Club made was In the per- 
formance oj Gounod's "Nasareth." For soprano solo 
they had Miss Welsh from Boston. For pianist they 
had Teresa Careno, who made a decided sensation. I7o- 
body seems to know 'whether she played eery well or 

badly. She was a hit with the audience, and I am very 
sorry I did not hear her. None of the papers ventured 
an opinion on the goodness or badness of It. It looks 
now as If the Apouo Qnb had passed Its prime and waa 
getting ready to be offered up, singing: "Down life's 
dark vale we wander." Meanwhile, Mr. Tomllns has 
organised a Bach mixed chorus of carefully selected 
voices. What they will do wo shall see. 

The Haydn Orchestra has given one symphony concert. 
This week they have the Abbott Troupe, ana the Heat 
English Opera. 

The music schools, of which there are three or four, 
all seem to be doing well. 

Mr. Ledochowskl of the Chicago Conservatory (f or- 
meriy Guldbeck's) has taken a partner, Mr. C. A. 
Havens. Mr. Ledochowskl Is a most excellent musi- 
cian, and a great pianist. I have great respect for his ' 
work. 

The Church of the Holy Name has lately procured one 
of the most effective three-manual organs I have ever 
beard, from Johnson & Son; and the opening of It has 
led to a bitter controversy between the organist 
there, Mr. Heman Allen, and lUs friend, Mr. C. E. R. 
Muller, on the one hand, and certain "parlahioners," 
"Jeremiahs," and other disgruntled pseudonyms on the 
other. It seems Mr. Allen sticks to the plain song, and 
"pariahloner" and the rest desire him to return to the 
Ifrand old muelo <if the Ohwrch by LambiUotte, Merca- 
dante, eto.II Fancy Allen's disgust I 

Mr. Blackinan's society, "The west Side Choral Un- 
ion," will give a concert presently with selections from 
"Samson,^ etc. 

There must be now as many as six or eight choral so- 
cieties In operation here, besides the Oerman. All this 
Is very good, but ^It plays the mischief with the chorus 
Choirs In the churches. Dkb FBETXHtnz. 
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Veoal, with Plaae Aoeempaiimeat. 

Thon art my Star. F. 8. o to P. MarrML 80 
" It aweetly ahinea. for It divines 
That I am near aod seeking thee.** 

Words by Oxenford. Love and Stars are plsaa- 
ant things to steg about. 

The Waggon. O. 6. otoE. Jfottoy. 86 

^' Ribbons red, and ribbons bine, 
Dolly knows my heart Is true." 
A chetfful mstio song of the waggoner, aa he 
drivea " Vi'let " and " Sossom " th!r?the Woods. 

'Twaa but a Roaebnd jon gave me. Ah, 8. 
E to F. DarUna. 80 

" Bright with the mom's early dew.'* 

Wordi by Geo. Cooper, and like the mosie, are 
of good quality. 

Sad and Forlorn. (RnasianSong.) D minor. 
4. d to a. KcBMAeML 80 

" Where find a sheltsr firm and true." 
One cannot but sympathise with Mr. Kaaabena 
and Mr. Dargomiihahags in their tnmblea, 
which are so far benofloial to us, that they give 
us an Insight to the oharaoter of Muscovite 
poetry and music. 

Ron onti Heave dat Ck>tton. Song and 
Chorna. B. 8. Etog. IToya. 80 



I n 



** I hear dat bell a '^^ringla*.' 

Fine picture of rush at the landing of a Miasia- 
rippi boat. The "fun" may be unintelllglbto at 
the East, but a river-man wDl at oooe see It. 

Tell me you're not angry, Darling. B6. 8. 
^toV. BmmetL 80 

Pretty ballad, with chorus, in popular style. 

My laat fond Song to thee. (Mein letMt 

Lied.) F. 8. dtoa. HSUeL Vi 

« Earh day some new delight Is flowing." 
*' Will ich nnr ewlg Nonne sausen." 

. 4 ^^ wrought seng, requiring more thought 
in Its composition than four ordlimry ballada/ 



Minuet C. .3. 



lastnuBSBtal. 



BocekeHnL 86 



Played by Thomas* Orchestra, who have .^ 
stored to faTor ths pret^ thing, which is about 
a century old. 

Album Leaf. A&. 6. Staab. 80 

Something like a sonata with very neat and 
clear runs, and that "nice" quaMty that makee a 
teacher's mouth water,— since here la a capital 
piece for practice. 

Violettes WaltMa, 6. WaUUei^feL 80 

The epitheta In praise of good walties aie al- 
most exhausted; but one may apply some of the 
best of them to the Violets, which will also be 
a novelty, being provided by a Wald— Teufel. 

Pomponette. A. 8. Dvrond. 40 

inns Is a "dancing tune" of the style of Louis 
XV., and Is vety prim and pretty. The tinge of 
quaintness adds to the interest of the perfor- 
msnce. 

Yes, Mazurka. O. 2. Jfoelk. 85 

This is No.ao, of Mack's *' TMephoiie " set. 
Like the rest, a neat, easy Instructive pleee. 

Sweet By- and By. Transcription. F. 8. 

WOTTttU 80 

A new form of an uuiverssl favorite. 
La Fontaine. Moreeau de Salon. O. 8. 

^ •«-__-. Bohm, 40 

More like a swift flowing stream than a foun- 
tain, but la a good piece by either name. 

Telephone Galop. C. 8. Jfotet. 85 

Bright galop, with oonsiderable octave ptajing. 

Homing Promenade. (Une Promenade de 

Matin.) Charaotereatic Piece. B6. 8. 

^ . ^ Bendel 40 

One of those carefnUy compiled pieces that tt 
U a pleasure to practice. 

B00E8. 

A School of Vblooitt. 88 Studies for 
promoting Strength, Agiliiy, and Cer- 
tainty of Touch of the Fingera. Op. 188. 
Composed and arranged fbr Piano, by 
A, Loeaehhcm. In 8 Books, each, 1.85 

These are studies of reputation, deaigned as a 
supplement to the AuthcHrs atudles, OpTflt. 

▲BBBSViATioirs^— Degrees of difflculty sre marked 
f rpm 1 to 7. The key Is^enoted by a capftal letter, as 0, 
BA, etc. ▲ large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note iron the staff, small Boman letten If below 
^JJi^^SH^^^"***- Thus:«\0. 5. c to B," meana <• Key 
of O, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added Une be- 
low, highest letter, B on the 4th spaee. 
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BaethoYtn'i Famous Lore-Letter. 

This article is a translation from the Appen- 
dix to the third Tolame of Thayer's '*Beetho- 
Ten,*'*now in its translator's hands, and is a 
discassion — ^with some other matter appended 
—of the date of Beethoven's famous love -letter, 
and of the question whether it could have been 
addressed to Julia Guicciardi, as Schindler 
•tatet, or possibly to a certain Therese Malfatti. 
The Guicciardi question was settled to the sat- 
isfaction of most of the critics in Thayer's sec- 
ond Tolnme; and Herr Ludwig Nehl, who has 
since adopted Thayer's riew as to that point, 
at first violently dissented in an article, from 
which citations are made in this. Partly in re- 
ply te him, partly because, when Thayer's sec- 
ond Tolume was written, it was not proved that 
the letter did not belong to 1807, and partly 
because the discussion will have a bearing upon 
a topic in the chapter on the year 1810, it 
seemed necessary to take up the matter at some 
length. Schindler uses the expression ** three 
letters" — ^in fact they are one letter on one 
piece of note paper, and two postscripts on 
another, all written with a lead pencil, as fol- 
lows, (Moscheles, L, 101-6): — 

"<7ii/y 6(A, mominff, 

" My «QKe]| my all, my other self I — Only a few 
words to-day, and in pencil (written with yoars.) 
My future abode will certainly not be fixed Un to- 
morrow. What a friToloQs waste of time, etc. I — 
Why this profoand sorrow, when necessity com- 
mandii f Can onr love subtist otherwise than by 
saerifioes, by not wishing for evervthing T Canst 
thou help it that thou art not wholly mine, that I 
am not whoUv thine 7 Cast thine eyes on beaatifnl 
Nature, and let not thy mind be ruffled by that 
which must be. Love requires eTerythlng, and 
very Justly : so it Is I with thee, thou with me ; on- 
ly Uiou forgettest so easily that I must live for my. 
self and for thee. If we were completely united, 
thou wouldst not feel this sorrow any more than I. 
My journev was terrible. I did not arrive here till 
four o'clock yesterday morning, for want of horses. 
At the last stage, I was warned not to travel at 
nif^ht) and told to beware of a certain wood ; but 
this only spurred me on, and I was wrong: owing 
to the execrable roads — a bottomless by-road — the 
carriage broke down. Prince Esterhazy, who trav- 
elled, hither bv the other road, had the same acci- 
dent with eisnt horses thst I had with four. Nev- 
ertheless, I reel some plessure again, as I always 
do when I have conquered some difficulty. But 
now let us pass rapidly from externals to internals. 
We shall soon meet again. I cannot communicate 
to thee to-day the observations which I have been 
making for some days psst on mv life. If onr 
hearta were close to one another, I should certainly 
not make any such. I have much to say to thee. 
Ah 1 there are moments when I find that language 
is nothine I Cheer up I — continue to be my true, 
my only love, my sU, as I to thee : as for the rest 
^we must leave it to the gods to dispose for us ss 
they please. 

Thy faithful 

LUDWIO." 

" Monday mtming, July tth, 

*' Thou grievest, my dearest I — ^I have Just learned 
that letters must be put into the post very early. 
Thou grievest I Ah I where I am, there art thou 
with me ; with me and thee, I will find means to 
live with thee. Wkat a life 1 1 1 1 So II I— With- 
out thee, persecuted by the kindness of people here 
and yonder, which, methinks, I no more wish to de- 
serve than I really do deserve it — humility of man 
towards men — it pains me— and when I consider 



myself in connexion with the universe, what am I, 
and what is he who is called the greatest T And 
yetagain herein lies the divine in man I .... Love 
me as thou wilt, my love for thee is more ardent— 
but never disKuise thyself from me. Good aieht 1 
— As an invalid who has come for the benefit of the 
baths, I must go to rest Ah God I So near ! So 
distant 1 Is not our love a truly heavenly structure, 
but firm as the vault of heaven T 

** Oo9d morning, ontholihof July. 

" Before I wss up, my thoughts rushed to thee, 
my immortal beloved ; at times cheerful, then again 
sorrowful, waiting to see if Fate will listen to us. I 
cannot live unless entirely with thee, or not at all ; 
nay, I have resolved to wander about at a distance, 
till I can fly into thine arms, call myself quite at 
home with thee, and send my soul wrsppeo up in 
thee into the realm of spirits. Yes, alas ! it must 
be so I Thou must cheer up, more especially as 
then knowest my love to thee. Never can another 
possess' my heart — never I — ^never I — O God ! why 
must one flee from what one so fondly loves ! And 
the life that I am leading at present is a miserable 
life. Thy love makes me the happiest, and at the 
same time the unhappiest, of men. At my years, I 
need some uniformity, some equality, in my way of 
life ; can this be in our mutual situation T Be easy ; 
it is only by tranquil contemplation of our existence 
that we can accomplish our object of living togeth- 
er. What longing with tears after thee, my life, 
my all I Farewell. continue to love me, and 
never misdoubt the most fiiithful heart of thy 

Beloved Ludwio." 

If this letter be read in connection with the 
facts and letters given in Vol. H. of this work, 
under the dates 1800-2, the conclusion is per- 
fectly clear and certain, tl^at it cannot belong 
in either of those three years. Even if no 
weight be granted to the general tone of this 
document, there are two sentences in it, which, 
in that biilliant period of Beethoven's life, 
coald not have been written, and are therefore 
decisive : 

First, '«And the life that I am leading at 
present is a miserable life, " [Should read : ' ^till 
my life in W. (Vienna), as it now is, is a 
wretched life "] ; and then: ''At my years, I 
need some uniformity, some equality, in my 
way of life. 

In fact, the most careful reconsideration of 
the argument in the second volume,* aided by 
all that has been urged by any critics to the 
contrary, has not resulted in the discovery of 
any error, except in the unimportant remark, 
that any mistake made by Beetiioven as to the 
^ [in bis date] is ''inconc^vable." For it 
has happened to the author, since that was 
written, to experience, how easily an error of 
that sort, made in the morning, may be contin- 
ued during the day in private letters, and un- 
til the necessity of absolute correctness, in an 
oflKcial document, has brought the mistake to 
his notice. 

Every careful and thoughtful reader of the 
above letter will see that it is irreconcilable 
with the hypothesis that Beethoven's passion 
for the person to whom it is addressed, was 
new or suddenly awakened; that, secondly, 
whoever she wa8,^>Beethoven had just parted 
from her; and, finally, that he writes in full 
cenfldence that his love is returned, that the 

• Provlsg Bcbindler mlstsken, tn maklne Julia Quioci- 
ardi the aadressee of tbis letter. 



wish to be united in weal and woe was mutual, 
and that, by patient waiting and constancy, the 
hindrances to '* the object of living together " 
would at length vanish or be overcome. 

In an attempt to determine wh&n Beethoven 
thus wrote, his own imperfect dates cannot be 
passed by in silence, but must rather, and at 
some length, begin the discussion. 

If the words: ''Evenuig, Monday the 6th 
July," are to be taken as decisive of the date, 
the inquiry is confined to the yea^ 1807 and 
1812, because 1801 and 1808 are both out of 
the question : if, however, an error of one day 
be admitted, it extends to those noted here, 
three at one period and three at another: 

We have then 

1806, 1807, 1808. 

July 5th, Saturday, Bunday, Tuesday, 

July 6th, Sunday, Monday, Wednesday, 

July 7th, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday. 

1811, 1812, 1818. 

July 6th, Friday, Sunday, Monday, 

July 6th, Saturday, Monday, Tuesday, 

July 7th, Sunday, Tuesday, Wednesday. 

The years 1808 and 1811 are excluded, not to 
mention other grounds, because they involve 
an error of two days. There remain therefore 
the years 1806, 1807, 1812 and 1818, the claims 
of which may be best examined in the reverse 
order. 

The year 1818 is at once excluded as impos- 
sible by the date of a letter to Yarenna, ' 'Baden, 
July 4th, 1818," and by other circumstances 
which prove that Beethoven passed that sum- 
mer in Vienna and Baden. 

In like manner the year 1812 falls out of 
consideration, because on the 28th of June he 
writes a note in Vienna to Baumeister, and on 
Tuesday, July 7th, arrives in Teplitz. 

There remain therefore but the two years 
1806 and 1807. To this point the question at 
issue was satisfactorily brought, when the pas- 
sages in Vol. n. relating to it were written. If 
it be impossible that Beethoven can be in er- 
ror in his two dates (the 6th and 7th of July), 
this makes it impossible to decide for the year, 
which for other reasons would be certainly cor- 
rect, vis., 1806. 

There is a letter from Beethoven to Bruns- 
wick, proposing to visit him in Pesth, printed 
with the date, May 14, 1806, which might be 
strong evidence in favor of that year ; but un- 
fortunately the true date is 1807, and so adds 
to our difficulty; for it la known that on the 
22d July (and for some days, at least, before) 
1807, he was in Baden ; and there is nothing 
thui/ar to prove, that he could not have made 
the proposed visit and returned to Baden from 
Hungary in season to have written the love-let- 
ter on the 6th and 7th of that month. 

If, however, the date of a correspondence 
with Simrock concerning the purchase of cer- 
tain, works, could be accurately determined, 
there is little doubt that this would solve the 
problem satisfactorily. If this correspondence 
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belongs ^^ the year 1806, it seems qaite impos- 
sible to escape the otherwise Tery improbable 
conclusion that the letter was written in Baden 
in 1807. 

The late head of the hoase Simrock told the 
writer some years since, that Beethoven's let- 
ters to his father had been stolen ;* there re- 
mained therefore only the hope that the old 
letter-books of the firm might afford the de- 
sired information. Not until July, 1871, when 
it was too late to use any new material in Yel. 
n., was it possible for the author to rerisit 
Bonn, and to request of the present proprietor 
of the business permission to have those books 
examined, and ^y passages Vo his purpose 
copied for him. His request was most kindly 
granted, and the passages printed in the text 
soon after forwarded. 

To his great satisfaction, the most important 
of these bears the date. May 81, 1807. This 
and the letter which follows in the text proves 
that Beethoven passed both the months, June 
and July, 1807, in Baden, and made no * 'terri- 
ble journey,*' with four horses, in a * 'bottomless 
by-road " where his carriage broke down. 

The conclusion is evident and irresistible ; 
there is an error of one day in Beethoven's 
date. The letter was written in that summer, 
which he spent partly in Hungary and partly 
in Silesia. There is no other in all the years 
from 1800 to 1815, in which the letter could 
have been written in the first days of July — 
all known facts and probabilities concur in 
this. 

This discussion has also a still more impor- 
tant end in view, than the mere determination 
of the date of a love-letter; it is to serve as the 
basis of a vindication of the manliness of Beet- 
hoven's character, which just now is loudly 
called for. 

The contributorf of Beethoven's ''Letters to 
Qleichenstein " to Westermann's "Monatsheft" 
(1865), learned from Oleichenstein's widow, 
that the composer once offered his hand to her 
sister, Therese MalfattL Upon this circum- 
stance, combined with various remarks and al- 
lusions in those letters, he based a whimsical 
hypothesis, which, in course of the various 
uses to which he has turned that correspond- 
ence, has assumed in his mind the aspect of 
undoubted fact, and been repeatedly g^ven to 
the public as such. We have no fear that any 
otherwiiter of reputation has so accepted it, 
nor, on the other hand, do we know that any 
one has thought it worth refuting. But it has 
now become far too widely current, to be long- 
er passed by in silence. 

" Beethoven,** says that writer, " fell in love 
with the dark-brown Therese," who, "although 
now, 1807, on\j fourteen years old, was physi- 
cally fully developed.'* * * "His passion 
developed itself with equal suddenness and ve- 
hemence; but was neither then nor later re- 
turned by the young maiden." This matter 
" was evidently for the family somewhat un- 
pleasant, for the passionate regard of this half 
deaf, more-than-thirty-six-year-old, most whim- 
sical man for the fourteen-year-old girl, could 
not, as time passed on, be otherwise than dis- 
tasteful." 

•Blaee his death tbef bsve been dlseorerad. 
tUKdhl. 



"Very well; I hope here be truths!" says 
the clown in "Measure for Measure." 

Remember, that this was the year of the 
Mass in G, and of the 0-minor Symphony, and 
now, look on this picture : 

Beethoven, the mighty Master, inspired with 
and working out compositions, which stir the 
soul to its profoundest depths I 

And then on this : 

"The lover, sighing like furnace, with a 
woeful ballad made to his mistress' eyebrow." 

Or, if preferred, oppose to the first picture 
thU: 

A "half deaf, most eccentric Corydon of 
more than thirty-six years " wandering where 
" amid mosses soft ripples in crystal flow the 
brook," vainly piping in melancholy strains, to 
this cruel, " early developed and early beloved 
fourteen-year-old " Phyllis I Grant for the mo- 
ment, that this last pleasing picture of Beetho- 
ven in 1807, be true;— still, the wildest imagi- 
nation, the most illogical mind, can by no pos- 
sible contempt of reason and pxobability pre- 
tend that the letter of July 6th and 7th, 1806, 
can have been addressed to the Therese of thir- 
teen years. 

Still another hypothesis or conjecture must 
be noticed and, if possible, refuted^ which 
otherwise might at some future time be accept- 
ed as true by some writer 

" Of a free, intellectual, indeed eminent ar- 
tistic activity," 

"To whom the deeper and true sources of 
German opinion and culture in an art, like 
Music, have remained sealed, and who rightly 
comprehends the German character," 

"Who does not forget, that it is just this 
beautiful habit of the artist of keeping himself 
with his whole soul close to Nature and to her 
equally mysteriously powerful and involuntary 
impulses, which lends him the power to ex- 
hibit these forces and impulses in his art," 

"Who is no shallow snob [homirter PhUie- 
ter]^ that with the austere morality of historic 
investigation, will sit in judgment upon the 
finest and most individual tissues of human 
nature," 

"Who is wholly free from that austere mo- 
rality, which is perceptible in Jahn's "Mosart" 
— in the presence of which the Muse of Art for- 
ever veils her benignant countenance — that 
austere morality so much bepraised, which 
views mankind from the point of duty alone," 

'-Who never in his writings produces the 
impression of a pedantic investigation of moral 
character, and of a certain unpleasant ethical 
censorship, as is the case in O. Jahn's 'Mo- 
zart,'" 

" Who is also totally free from a certain con- 
ventional narrowness of view, which blushes 
at that which is most human in man, and 
therefore is unable to understand, how any one 
can lay bare all the weaknesses, errors, and 
even the moral lapses of a great, that is, a real 
man," 

"Who holds himself far from conventional 
pedantry, or rather prudery, and ever demands 
the frankest publicity."* 

• If say one takei this for » f tnej sketch of ehsraeter 
made by the present writer, let him look into an utiele 
by L. Kohl, in the Xeut MUekrift/Ur JAmOb of Deee» 
ber IS snd 22, 1871, whence these cltatloos are made, and 
see that gentleman's opinions civen there at length of 
the style of man fit for the won of a biographer. 



An author, ready to defend the moral prin- 
ciples here announced, might easily go to the 
length of presuming, that, even in the year 
1806, Beethoven's letter may have been ad- 
dressed to Julia Guicciardi, although she was 
then married to Count Gallenberg. Nor could 
there well be a more natural solution of the 
doubt to whom it was addressed, than this, if 
it were once proved or indeed accepted as truth, ' 
that the composer belonged to that distin- 
guished class of musical geniuses, who (to quote 
again from the same writer) " are no. longer 
subject to the precepts of the generally re- 
ceived moral law, and to the most ordinary ob- 
ligations of duty," and in respect to whom 
"such mere ethical shallow-minded ness can 
never be elevated into binding laws for the 
conduct of life." If such was indeed Beetho- 
ven's character, would any farther argument be 
needed in support of the hypothesis, that he 
and that lady in the summer of 1806 impatient- 
ly awaited the moment, when she would be 
able to steal away from husband and children, 
so that the happy pair might gain "their ob- 
ject of living together," with "hearts close to 
one another." 

Against this presumption there is a single 
objection, which, however, is sufficient: Count 
Gallenberg and his wife were already, long 
since, in Naples. No ; this foul blot rests not 
upon the name Beethaten, Whoever has thought 
it worth his while to follow this discussion 
thus far, will now understand, why so much 
time and labor has been devoted to the efforts 
to fix, beyond all doubt, the dates of the letters 
of June 29, 1801 1 and of July 6 and 7, 1806; 
and this, too, long after, in the opinion of the 
writer, not a shadow of doubt remained. For, 
let these dates be once determined beyond con- 
troversy, and the wide-spread structures of ro- 
mance, erected upon the sandy foundation of 
conjecture, must tumble in ruins. The young 
Beethoven, of highly excitable and susceptible 
temperament, endowed with remarkable gen- 
ius and other attractive qualities, which more 
than compensated for his lack of personal 
beauty— the great pianist, the favorite teacher, 
the very promising composer, well received and 
admired in the first circles of the capital— this 
Beethoven was, as Wegeler expresses it, "nev- 
er without a passion, for the most part, usually, 
in the highest degree intense." But with in- 
creasing years the passions cool; and it is a 
fact of common experience, that at last a deep 
and enduring affection may conquer the most 
fickle and inconstant lover. In the opinion of 
the writer, this was the case with Beethoven; 
and the famous love-letter was undoubtedly ad- 
dressed to the object of such a rational, honor- 
able, all-absorbing affection. 

If this be so, and if in 1806 Beethoven was 
such a lover, it follows, that the allusions in 
the Gleichenstein correspondence, which its 
editor makes relate exclusively to " a fully de- 
veloped (1807) girl of fourteen years," are to a 
very different person : and such in the writer's 
opinion was the fait. 

The article in the Neve ZeUeehnftf^r Mutik, 
from which the quotations above are taken, 
contains also this passage : 

t A letter to Wegeler, see Mosehel«a* Book, IL, SOBeS 
seq. 
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** Alas for future progrest, if tach mere ethi- 
cal narrow-mindedneii should erer be elevated 
into binding laws for the conduct of life t We 
ahould aoon degenerate from good' and free 
m^iinto those wretched botcher and cobbler 
souls, of whom indeed our Fatherland, in ev- 
ery comer of it, has at any rate hatched out 
enough ; and who to-day stand a hindrance to 
all real derelopment of art in like degree as 
they are incapable of comprehending the gen- 
ius of our great artists, who, because of their 
profounder insight into humanity, hare made 
a purer and loftier development of art pos- 
sible." 

It is obvious to every reader that the author 
of that article had in mind a then recent occur- 
rence, which had shocked the religious, and 
outraged the moral feeling of the public ; and 
that the passages cited are from a labored de- 
fence of the guilty parties. It was thii : an ar- 
tist in a great German capital, standing among 
the first in his profession, and having a flatter- 
ing prospect of attaining its highest positions, 
sacrificed his present emoluments and future 
hopes, to devote himself soul and body to the 
service of another, for whose productions he 
cherished an absurdly extravagant admiration. 
He, for whom the sacrifice was made, in return 
for this noble and disinterested generosity — 
this boundless devotion — seduced the wife of 
his admirer and stole her away from husband 
and children I 

To what lengths a partisan spirit will carry 
a writer! Neither in the article above dted, 
nor elsewhere, has its author a word of censure 
for the crime against religion ; of rebuke for 
the outrage against good morals ; of abhorrence 
for the base ingratitude of the deceiver; of 
contempt or aversion for the faithless, shame- 
less wife; nor of pily or sympathy for the in- 
jured husband. He speaks solely in the way 
of excuse, palliation, approval I It is but just 
to believe, that thii writer's seal may have 
urged him beyond the limits of discretion; 
that in momentary excitement he may have 
spoken rashly; that— had the case been his 
own — had hU domestic circle been thus invad- 
ed, the sanctity of hU family altar thus pollut- 
ed, himself deserted and his children left 
motherless — he would never have written of it 
in language which all principles of religion 
and good morals condemn, which even an or- 
dinary regard for the rights and happiness of 
one's neighbor must censure; that, with all his 
expressed contempt for austere morality and 
ethical narrowness of mind, he would never 
have rejoiced in the destruction of his own do- 
mestic happiness, because the destroyer, 
through this experience, would be able **in 
his heart more profoundly to comprehend the 
world and humanity," and, therefore, to ex- 
press lust and lasciviousness in his music, with 
all that strength and positiveness with which 
the great composers have exhibited the loftiest 
sentiments of our common nature. 

Still, one does not know. Many men, many 
minds, says the proverb. A certain honest cit- 
izen, when his friend remarked the great con- 
trast in person and character between one child 
in his family, and all the others, replied, with 
a fond, proud glance at his beautiful wife: 
" Yes ; His Bacred JCajesty did us the honor I " 



The Kwio of the Lutheran (as Compared 
with that of the Englidi) Chnreh. 

(Oondndad from Pac* 1^7.) 

Ib 16M, "Enchiridion " appeared, being (accord- 
ing to the preface) " a little book very usefnl for a 
Christian to have with him at the preeent time, for 
a contemplation of spiritual Bonge and psalms, judl- 
cionsly and carefully pnt into Qerman bv Dr. Mar- 
tin Lnther." The work contained in all, I believe, 
24 chorales, of which 18 were by him. The same 
year appeared a larger book, the "Wittenberg 
ChorgesangbQchlein,'* edited by Luther and Walter 

! cantor to Frederic the Wise). Five years later 
several others havln^r appeared), there was printed 
at Wittenbere the " Gemeindegesanebuch," in the 
preface of which Luther complains that his hymns 
nave in some editions been falsified, and he, there 
fore, forbids anyone enlarging or bettering them 
without his leave. He adds the following caution 
to his readers : — 

'* Kow many false raasteis are maklne of song. 
Look out then and see to whom they Selone. 
Where Ood would erect His ehoreh and His word 
The Deril with murder and lies has deterred." 

Rather strong language. The book is in five parts, 
for tenor (containing the melody), dlseantus, altus, 
bassus, and vagus (or 2nd tenor.) 

Shorily after this appeared, however, he wrote 
the " Preface to all gcod hymn books." It is In 
rhyme, and the following is an attempt at an almoet 
literal translation :— 

*< Of all the pleasures of the earth, 
None can he found of such great worth 
As those that I ((et by my singing, 
And by the sweet sounds with it ringing. 
Here can no evil thought have way. 
Where comrades sing a heavenly lay ; 
Here stops no hate or envious gain. 
And flies away each bosom's pain : 
Want, greed, and all that's bad below, 
Oo forth with every grief and wool " etc. 

From the time of Luther, chorales became part of 
the German nation. The troublous times that had 
seen their birth, seem to have traced them with an 
indelible pen on the hearts and affections of the 
people. Times may change, persecutions may arise, 
foes may conquer the German race, but I firmly be 
lieve, against all will the chorale hold its own in 
the life of the people. It is an inseparable part of 
their being, almost as much as the air thev breathe. 
" Though not so rich in its forms," says Ritter, " as 
the mass of the Catholic Church, the Protestant 
chorale. In its simplicity and grandeur. Influenced 
the musical education of German composers not a 
little, and of these compoeers Bach and Handel 
were the greateet" 

With regard to the " responses," I have but little 
to sav of their history. The earliest mention of 
this icind of singing is, I believe, to be found In the 
works of Basil, one of the church fathers, who says 
that the Christians sung "sometimes one voice alone, 
the others Joining in at the next verse." In the 
Romish church it had formed an important part of 
the worship, and thus Luther had brought it over 
into the German worship, the only difference — an 
important one — being, that he translated them from 
Latin into the national tongue. 

With regard to the " mottetts," it is likewise diffi- 
cult to trace any exact influence of the Reformation. 
They had long existed amount the Italians, and 
containing nothing in opposition to the new doc- 
trines of Luther, they obtained a ready entrance 
into his church— especiallv through the works of 
Senfle. He was a pupil of Isaac, and became capel- 
meister to the ducal court of Munich, and by his 
compositions. — although a catholic and engaged at 
a catholic court — ^became In intimate relationship 
with the Reformer. The motett we may roughly 
call the " anthem ** of the German church. The 
motetts of the older masters are always sung with- 
out accompaniment, although some of the more 
modern writers — Mendelssohn, Hauptmann, Rhein- 
berger, and Richter, have used the organ with the 
voices. And here I beg leave to make a slight di- 
greesion from my subject, and give you a few facts 
relative to mottetts and mottett singing in the town 
of Leipzig. It is Indeed In that town that it espec- 
ially flourishes, owing to its connection with the 
Thomas school. This institution is nothing more 
nor less than a " Burgerschule," or "National 
School," supported as most schools are, by the town, 
and Affording education to all — rich or poor. There 
may be, perhaps, 900 boys in it ; and out of these, 
all with voices are choeen and receive instruction in 
music Over the musical part of the academy Is 
placed the " Cantor," or head singing-master, and it 



is this post, together with the directorship of the 
music at three of the Leipzig churches, that Bach 
held for so many years of his illustrious life. 

Prom this school, all the church choirs of the 
town are supplied. Beyond the chorales, it the du- 
ty of the boys to take part in the motetts and the 
" church music " (a phrase I will further explain). 
On Saturday afternoons, and on the afternoon before 
each festival, a short musical servtce^-of half an 
hour's duration — is held in the Thomas Church. 
The service consists merely in the singing of one 
or two motetts, with sometimes an organ fugue be- 
tween, but generally only a few chords on the or- 
gan. Ko minister appears during the whole ser- 
vice. The bell tolls, the organist plavs a voluntary, 
and ceases. The conductor (generally an assistant- 
master of the Thomas school), raises his biton, and 
the singing commences. The choir numbers about 
sixty voices. Should the motett be a long one — 
taking up the entire service, such, for instance, as 
one of Bach 'a — a pause is made in the middle, and 
the organist extemporizes. As I said before, most 
of the motetts are sung without accompaniment ; 
and it is, indeed, a great treat to hear thus, perhaps, 
ene of those glorioas works of the old cantor— Bach 
— who once stood In that identical place himself, 
conducting them. 

During a recent visit to Germany, some two 
months ago, I fell in with an old gentleman, of six- 
ty years of age, who was himself, when a boy, a 
chorister at the Thomas school, and who had many 
recollections of Mendelssohn. At each service, the 
choristers would watch the doors for that well- 
known form. At last it would appear, and a thrill 
of excitement would pass through the boys, and the 
words "Mendelssohn's come, went from one to 
another. There he stood in the doorway, said my 
old friend, with his long black cloak thrown care- 
lessly over his shoulder. He would make his way 
into the building, and all eyes turned towards the 
form they knew so well and reverenced so much. 
As the singing began, he would lean forward, and 
supporting both arms on the pew in front, would 
bury his face in them, and remain thus, motionless, 
until the music was over. 

So much for the motetts. I come now to another 
branch of the service, of which I have as yet said 
nothing, except in a passing allusion. I refer to the 
" church music," as it is called. It Is customary 
from Christmas to Trinity Sunday to perform at the 
morning service a composition, or part of a compo- 
sition—for soli, chorus, and orchettra. The orches- 
tra for this purpose is paid — as are, I believe, all 
functionaries of the church— by the town. It was 
for this part of the service that Bach composed that 
large number of church cantatas — some of which 
have become so popular. Thus the so-called Christ- 
mas oratorio consists of six parts, appropriated to 
the days between Christmas and Epiphany. The 
celebrated *'Ein teste Bur|^' cantata was written to 
be performed at the service on Reformation-Day. 
Sometimes extracts from oratorios are given, the 
soli being taken by the boys and masters of the 
Thomas school. The orchestra is placed in the gal- 
lery with the organ and choir; and, as soon as the 
music is over, the players leave by a door close by, 
without disturbance. The conductor of the church 
music is the so-called director, which post — as I said 
before — is, in Leipzig, combined with that of cantor 
to the Thomas school. 

With the subject of "church music," t. «., the pro- 
duction oi sacred works, with orchestra, soli, and 
chorus, in the church, is closly allied to that on 
which I would now say a few words, viz., the Good 
Friday oratorio service. Let me here quote from 
Ritter's admirable history: — "The custom of repre- 
senting during; Passion Week, in an epic dramatic 
form; the Passion of Christ, dates back to the earlier 
period of the middle ages; and this became foremost 
among the miracle plays. A priest recited the part 
of Jesus ; another, that of the Evangelist ; and a 
third, the other parts. The people, the disciples, the 
Jews, Ac, were represented by the chorus. This is 
the traditional manner in which it is still performed 
in the Sixtine Chapel, in Rome." *'In the sixteenth 
century, some Protestant congregations introduced 
the custom of having the Tasion' periormed in an 
entire musical form." The first passion muaio of 
importance was composed br Sohatz, who died in 
1672. This year was, indeed, one of special note in 
the annals of church music. At Rome, it saw — in 
all probability — the death, at the ripe age of eighty- 
five, of Carissiml, whose genius, one may almoet say, 
created the church cantata. At Dresden, it be- 
held tbe death, at the age of eighty-seven, of him 
who has been rightly called "the father of German 
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masic/' the Teteran Schfirtc. Andit 'recorded the 
cempoeition and pnblicetion of what wai to prove 
the type and forerunner of perhaps the greatest 
effort in chnrch music : it saw Sebastiani's jpassion 
music given to the world. It was he who nrst in- 
trodacM the chorale into such works, setting and 
harmonizing them in that free way of which Bach 
made so mnch and so excellent use. 

The next composer in this form was Reiser, who 
was a chorister at the Thomas school at Leipzig. 
He attempted to introduce into his Passion music a 
more sentimental style, which, though severely cen- 
sured by many, exerted a great influence on the 
poem of Broclces, verses of which have been used 
by Bach in the '*St John Passion." On Bach's Pas- 
non music, I need sav nothing. You are all ac- 
quainted, doubtless, with those glorious works— and 
reverence them as highly as I, who have lived 
where, from mv study- windows, I could look right 
into the identical rooms in which the old cantor 
lived, and where were composed these very works 
we value so much. 

Having now finished the historical part of my pa- 
per, it remains for us to glance at the diversity oe- 
tween the Lutheran and English services, and from 
the comparisons we make, to draw our deductions. 
In considering the two services 'closely, I think we 
must admit that although our own possesses by far 
the finest ritual, the meet devotional prayers, and 
in a form more Ukely to grasp and retun the atten- 
tion of the oouffregftuon, vet undoubtedly the Luth- 
eran chnrch is the richest as regards musical 
matters. Another difference in the two services 
lies in the fact that the chief point of our English 
worship is the form of prayer — ^In Qermany the chief 
point of interest is the sermon. Again, we have in 
our liturgT tiie confession, absolution, and Paternos- 
ter at the beginning of the service before the sermon; 
in Germany all three occur at the close of the Ser- 
vice and after the sermon. We have chanting in 
our service— in no form whatever does this exist in 
Germany. 

These are some of the facts which, I think, should 
isterest us ; and now let us draw our deductions. 

First and foremost, as having the'most influence 
on the art we love so much, and would most falth- 
ftilly serve, let us remember the "Church Music," 
and "Good Friday oratorio services." With great 
pleasure you have doubtless noticed the increasing 
number of churches where musical services are 
held. It is, I know, often difficult to introduce such 
things, but the chief scruple to be overcome is very 
apparent Try to impress on the people with whom 
vou come in contact, that it is not an essential thing 
in musical worsMp that the worshipper must, him- 
self, sinff. Let it be once felt, that the congrega- 
tion with books of the words in their hnnds, can as 
fully enter into the sing^uff of an oratorio, as if they 
were, themselves, ioining m the Old Hundreth, and 
I believe we should find the greatest obstacle over- 
come. It may be argued that the works at hand 



for such performances are too long or too dfficult 
If this be the case what a capital chance for'our ex- 
cellent composers to furnish the church with works, 
which, by there moderate difficulty and length 
might become deservedly popular. 

Another point, worthy of notice and imltaUon, Is 
the slow intoning of ihe pravers in the Lutheran 
church. As the superintendants of the musical 
part of the service, we can surely do something to 
suppress the gabbling which has crept into our own 
worahip. 

We have mnch to be proud of in our English 
church; for there is, indeed, no'nation that can Coast 
of such an institution as our British "Church Ser- 
vice." It is a grand monument to the faith and 
belief of byegone generations, but like all else on 
earth it is net perfect. Here and there we find 
places which might be slightly Improved ; and, I 
am prone to thinx that music is one of these places. 
As time goes on, and a higher feeling is entertained 
towards art, especially by the clergy, we may hope 
for even still better times for chnrch musu: than 
those in which we live ; and if the feeble remarks 
that I have made in presenting to you some few 
facts relative to the mnsicof a neighooring church, 
shall help you in any small way whatever, either to 
better or more fully appreciate our own glorious 
form of worship, I shall feeramply repaid for the 
trouble I have taken on'your behalf in preparing 
this paper. 



The Hind m Tnnera 

From the Rgport of the Director of the Perhine 

IneUMion and MdaathueiUe Sehoei for 

the BUnd (Sept. 1877.) 

This department is a very important branch in 
our system of training the blind to become self- 
supporting, and has received, under the able man- 
agement of Mr. J. W. Smith, all the attention which 
its practical ends and useful purposes merit 

The instruction therein given during the past 
year has been as thorough and srstematic as here- 
tofore, and the results have been satisfactory. 

The pressure for admission into this department 
has been stronger than ever ; but the tui \b kept 
constantly in view that there are many qualifications 
requisite to make a successful tuner of pianofortes, 
or a thorough music-teacher. Acute ear, mechani- 
cal skill, and natural talent, all are valuable poeses- 
sions; but they do not suffice. To turn these to 
advantage, gooa manners, pleasing address, gentie- 
manly conduct, modesty in demeanor, and cleanli- 
ness in person and habits, are indispensable. Great 
as is the care, however, exercised in selecting those 
whQ seem well adapted in most respects, the num- 
ber of pupils under instruction during the past year 
has reached nineteen, and is steadily increasing. 
Two of the recipients of the benefits of this depart- 
ment have left it at the close of the term.— Charles 
Libby of Sanford, Me., and Charles Lindsay of Mel- 
bourne, Can. The latter graduated and returned to 
his home, where he has excellent prospects of suc- 
cess as a tuner. 

The time devoted by our pupils to taking lessons 
and practising in the tnning^rooms varies from four 
to twenty-four hours a week. They are carefully 
and scientifically instructed in the theory and prac- 
tice of the art or tuning, as well as the construction 
of the pianoforte. Pains are taken not only to train 
their ear, but to acquaint them, by means of models 
of various kinds of actions, with the minutest de- 
tail of their mechanism, and to make them familiar 
with the form, siie, and relations of every part, the 
material of which each is composed, the office it 
performs. A cabinet-omn has oeen added, during 
the past year, to the collection of instruments em- 
ployed in the tuning department; and several of 
the pupils have been taught to tune reed organs, 
with promising results. If this proves a success, it 
will open a new field of usefulness to blind tuners, 
and especially to those who are obliged to seek em- 
ployment in tbe country, the number of these in- 
struments in the rural districts far exceeding that 
of pianofortes. 

The outside work in tuning has more than doubled 
during the past year, and our best tuners have been 
kept steadily busy. This increase, as well as onr 
success in obtaining the contract for tuning and 
keeping in good wondng order the pianofortes used 
in the schools of Boston, is largely owing to the 
active sympathy given to the pupils by meet of the 
prominent musicians In the dty. Praise and thanks 
are dne to all of them, but especially to Messrs. B. 
J. Lang and Carl Zerrahn, who, after a patient and 
conscientious trial of our tuners, have furnished 
them with the following recommendations :-— 
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J. W. Smitb,, Esq.: Lear Sltf^l desira to tdl you 
how thorouglily contented and satisfied I have been by 
some tonine which has been done for me bv persons 
sent from the Perkins Instttation for the BUno. 

In the eases which have come under mv observation, 
the work was excellent; in one of them the Instmmen 
has held its tone six or seven wedn, almost without dis- 
order of any sort. 

That the pianoforte tuning which mav be done from 
your people must Invariably be good I nave no doubt ; 
and igive you and them my heuty wishes for the suc- 
cess and patronage which Is so well deserved. 

Yours, B. J. LANG. 

BosTOK, Feb.Sylsn. 

BoSTOir, March a, IBTT. 
It gives me great pleasure to state that I examined a 
pianoforte tuned by one of the pupOa of the Institution 
xor the Blind, and that I found the work done on the 



same to my perfect satisfaction. 
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These words of approval and countenance, com- 
ing from such eminent authorities, have done much 
to swell the number of onr patrons, as well as to 
fill the blind themselves with hope and connge, and 
have undoubtedly had their weight in the dedsion 
by which the pianofijrtes of the public schools have 
been placed under the care of our tuning depart- 
ment This event is of so vast an importance to 
the blind of New England, and of the whole coun- 
try, as to merit a bria notice by itsdf^ followed by 
a statement of some of the reasons for the success 
of the blind as tunert of pianofortesL 



OofUrad for lumng the PUmM 

ScheoU. 

Nearly a year ago the attempt was made to st- 
cure the contract lor tuning the pianofortes used In 
the public schools of the city of Boeton. Applica- 
tion was made to the proper committee of the school 
board, and the matter duly canvassed ; but it was 
decided that it would be utterly impossible for the 
blind to fill the terms of the contract, however well 
qualified they might be as toners. 

Early in the spring, owing to the sudden death of 
the person who bad taken care of the pianofortes in 
the public schools for many years, the contract was 
opened to competition. Our application was then 
renewed, and our claim strongly urged by the earn- 
est friends of the blind, foremost among whom were 
Charles L. Heywood and Abraham Cotter. Some of 
the meet infiuential daily papers of Boston unreserv- 
edly advocated our cause. Petitions were signed 
by numerous distinguished citiiens, by several of 
the leading musicians of the city (some of whom 
had eniployed blind tuners), asking the fcchool board 
to give them a trial. The members of the proper 
committee were interviewed: and all seemed disposed 
to g^ant onr request, provided they could feel sure 
that the work would be thoroufhljr done. Satia- 
fkctory assurance on this point having lMen giren, 
the contract was cheerfully awarded to this Institu- 
tion, on the ground, that other things being equal, 
the blind had the first claim on the public patron- 
age. Our tuners entered on this new field on the 
Ist of May, with seal and enthnriasm ; and we be- 
lieve that their work has thus fkr given satisfaction 
to all parties. 

This contract is of high value to the blind in ita 
practical bearings, as well as in its moral efFecta. 
Besides furnishing with steady work three or four 
sightless tuners, it will serve to eradicate some of 
the deeply-rooted prejudices agunrt the abilities of 
all their brethren in misfortune, and give new scope 
and power to our tuning department 

One of the meet grievous but entirely unjust bnr- 
dens with which the blind are gratuitously laden, 
proceeds from the common supposition that they*re 
and must ^ver be helpless and dependent Their 
mental fiMulties, their moral attributes, and their 
social affections are hardly disputed, in this country 
at least But their capacity for usefulness, their 
skill in handicraft, and their efficiencv in arts and 
professions, are often doubted, even by intelligent 
persons. This is a gross error of popular judg- 
ment; and every practical illustration which goes 
to prove the abilities of the blind will help to over- 
come distrust And vindicate their claim to social 
equality with industrious and cultivated people. No 
demonstration could have accomplished this end so 
directiy and effisctually as the fitct of 127 coetly in- 
struments used in the public schools of the city of 
Boston being placed by contract under the charge 
of the tuners of this Institution by a committee 
composed of well-informed persons and businefs 
men« The moral effects bf this official recognition 
of the ability Mud proficiency of the blind tuners 
are worth more to them, and to their fellow suffer- 
ers, than gold and robies : and to the school-board 
of the metropolis of New England justiy belongs 
the honor of having done justice to them, and rend- 
ered a great service to humanity. The good eflfects 
of this act are already beginning to be seen. Our 
tuners are steadily gaining the confidence of the 
community, and their services are sought and em- 
ployed by some of the best families in Boston and 
the neighboring towns. They bring to their work 
a finely cnltivated ear, and a thorough knowledge 
of the art of tuning ; and. as will be shown by the 
following remarks, their infirmity, instead of being 
a drawback to them, gives cerUu positive advant- 
ages in their profession. 

Jieoeonefor the eueeeu of the Blind m JStnerM. 

That sightiess persons succeed remarkably well in 
tuning pianofortes, that they have in seme respects 
decided advantages over their seeing brethren in the 
craft, is no matter of wonder to thoee acquainted 
with their skill. But a careful consideration of the 
effects of their infirmity on the remaining senses, 
and of tiie cultivation which these senses receive at 
schools intended for the benefit of the blind, will 
dispel even the shadow of a doubt from any thinking 
mind. 

No one can deny the poeribiUty that the optic 
nerve influences those of the other senses to the 
extent that one nerve can act on another through 
the medium of the brain ; but the sense of sight 
which generally deals with material objects, has no 
jurisdiction whatever in the department of sound. 
Here the ear reigns supreme, absolute monarch. 
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witbont any rival, or even sabordinata miDister. 
Hare tha aaditory organs alone can be advantage- 
ODtly employed, and render efficient service. True, 
wben we come In contact witb the vibrations of 
■ODorons bodies, there are certain sensations pro- 
dnead in the sensorinm, eten when the aTenne of 
the sense of hearing is hermetically sealed ; bnt 
these differ widely from those caused by the impres- 
sion received throneh the auditory nerves, ana are 
Dot pleasurable. Laura Bridgman says that she 
h^an the brass band play ; but, in point of fact, her 
hearing consists in a kind of sensation which is 
produMd through the nervous fibres of her feet by 
coming in contact with the vibrating floor of the 
mufio-room, and of which the ordinary sensitive 
merves are general Iv susceptible. In other words, 
she perceives the vibration of bodies, by the nerves 
of toucb, as mere tremors, a sensation wholly dif- 
ferent in its nature from sound. Delicate and ex- 
tremely exquisite as her organization is. It does not 
enable her to distinguish pitch, or harmony. It Is 
ear, therefore, and ear alone, that deals with sounds 
and their qualities and relations, as the eye judges 
of light, or of colors and their combinations ; and 
it is the aeuteness of the ear, and not the sharpness 
ef the aye, that enables a tuner of pianofortes to 
distinguish the difference of the notes, and to bal- 
ance or distribute the inequalities of the scale. 

Now, in consequence of the loss of sight, the 
blind begin early to concentrate their attention upon 
impressions received through the auditory nerves. 
Thay constantly employ the ear for various pur- 
poses for which seeing persons use the eyes, and 
thay 1st it rest only when they are asleep. By con- 
tSnial and steady exercise they render it a dose ob- 
server, so that they are enabled by iu aid to deter- 
mine distances, to avoid dangers, to thread their 
way through the crowded streets of the city to their 
placas of business or to the house of a customer, 
and to recognize their friends through the different 
tones and peculiarities of the voice. Moreover, 
the atmospnere of this Institution being in a high 
degree musical, uncommon opportunities are offered 
lor the thorough cultivation and refinement of the 
ear; and its aeuteness and nicety are hereby so 
greatly improved that the blind acquire a roost as- 
tonishing power and accuracy in distinguishing the 
pitch and quality of sounds. Owing to their pecul- 
iar training, the sensation of the auditory organs in 
the blind is so increased in Intensity that distant 
sounds are perceived by them as distinctly as remote 
objects are clearly discerned by the eye armed with 
a telescope. Hence, so far as the work of tuning is 
eoncemed, if there be any advantage possessed by 
one class aver the other, it must necessarily be in 
favor of the blind. 

It must be admitted, however, that in repairing 
pianofortes the siehtless tuner is at a disadvantage, 
because here the band is not gpiided by the ear, but 
directed by the eye. Nevertheless, even here there 
are many things which he can do quite as well as 
the seeing workman, although he may require a lit- 
tle mora time. General repairing, however, should 
never be undertaken by any tuner, whether blind 
or seeing, unless he be a practical piano maker. — 
Many costly Instruments have been injured by in- 
experienced workmen who have attempted to ^ on 
them what did not belong to their profession, and 
was beyond their knowledge and skill. 
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Mme. Marie SoEe-Perldiia 

The Chicago Mu$ical Rtview gleans from Figaro 

and other English journals the following sketch of 

tha career of the distinguished singer who will soon 

be heard on this side of the Atlantic. 

Mdlle. Marie Roz6 was born in Paris, in 1846. 
At an early age she entered the Conservatory of 
Music, in which she was a pupil of Auber. Upon 
the completion of her studies in that institution, 
she earned off the premier prix for opera comique 
— which gained for her an immediate engagement 
at the Sane Boieldieu. From the first, her success 
was very marked, and she displayed genuine histri- 
onic talent in every character that she attempted 
to personate. In fact, she won laurels so rapidly 
that in 1869 she assumed the role of MargueriU in 
** Fauit^ at the Grand Opera, and at once gained 
the favor of one of the most cultured audiences in 
France, although Mesdames Miolan-Carvalho, His- 
son and ChrisUne Nilsson had appeared in the same 
character, the same season. Immediately, in almost 
every shop window of every photographer, could 
be seen the portrait of the beautiful GreUhetif distaff 
in hand, sitting at the spinning wheel. From this 
tima, she began the study of the repertory of Grand 
Opera, nnder tha tuition of the oast maatars in 



Paris. In 1867 opera goers remarked the artistic 
manner in which Mdlle. Ros^ rendered the ungrate- 
ful role of Za Conteiss in Auber^s " L'Ambassadrice," 
and a year later created a furore in the title-role of 
Mehurs opera of " Joseph." Her first creation was 
the part of Therme in '* Le File du Brigadier," and 
her second, the principal female role in Auber^s " Le 
premier jour de lM>nheur." (Feb. 16, 1868), she being 
expressly chosen by the great composer. Her 
rendering of the air, "Les Djinns." took the whole 
capital by storm, and the fair interpreter directly 
became one of the most popular personages of the 
French stage. 

In the latter part of the same year, she created 
the part of Jeanne in Flotows " L'Ombre." When 
the Franco-Prussian war broke out, Mdlle. Roz6, be- 
ing the most popular vocalist in Paris, was chosen to 
sing the 'Marseillaise' at the patriotic concerts for the 
benefit of the sufferers of the war. She refused to 
take advantage of the liberty accorded by the 
enemy to all women, to leave the city, but remained 
courageously at her post, giving concerts for tha 
benefit of the sufferers, and attending upon the 
sick and wounded with the devotion of tne moat 
plucky and patriotic Frenchwoman. 

For these many acts of charity and courage, she 
was presented with several medals, and by the 
Government of France a special diploma of thanks 
for distinguished bravery. After the close of the 
war, Mdlle. Roz6 filled a most successful engage- 
ment in Brussels in Italian Opera. 

Her success in Italian Opara was so marked that 
Mr. Mapleson, manager of Her Majesty's Opera 
House, London, offered her a g^ood engagement, 
upon which she entered in 1872. She made her 
debut in Goumxt's " Faust," and was received with 
enthusiastic applause — in fact, created a splendid 
impression by tier fine vocalism and highly artistic 
and intelligent rendering of the character of Mar- 
ffuerite. Later, she created the part of Marcellina in 
Cherubini's opera of '* Las deux Journ^,," and of 
Queen Berengaria in Balfe's " II Talismano." 

As well known, Mr. Jule E. Perkins entered into 
an engagement with Mr. Mapleson, at Milan, Italy, 
in the summer of 1873, for a term of tiy^ yaars, and 
entered upon his engagement with Her Majesty's 
Italian Opera Company, London, during the au- 
tumn, as prima basso, when he made the acquain- 
tance of tne fair donna, the subject of this sketch. 
As a sequence, they were married in London July 
23, 1874. The happy artists made a tour of this 
country directly after the nuptial ceremony, and 
attending an artists' banquet given by the Lord 
Mayor of London. Aug. 11th, they sang soprano 
ana bass solos in " Elijah." They were also heard 
at a private gathering of artists and friends in 
Boston, at ths resddence of Mr. W. 0. Perkins, prev- 
ious to their departure for Europe, August 29th. 

Mme. Roz6-Perkins has been connected with Mr. 
Mapleson's company, as one of his leading prima 
donnas, since 1872, always sustaining herself to the 
great satisfaction and delight of the critics and pub- 
lic of Lopdon and the provinces. During the 
spring of 1876, she was connected with M. Carl 
Rosa's company for the provincial tour, as his lead- 
ing artist, and was equally successful in her rend- 
ering of English Opera. During the past two years, 
whenever the great artist, Titlens, was unable to 
appear, Mme. Perkins was invariably chosen to 
sustain her roles, which she often did at one or 
two days' notice. At a few hours' notice, she as- 
sumed the part of Ortrud, in "Lohengrin," for 
Mdlle. Titiens. in London, without even a rehearsal, 
and with great satisfaction to the public, which 
serves to demonstrate the great histrionic talent, 
culture, and adaptability of this lady. Since the 
death of the lamented Titiens, Mme. Roz6-Perkins 
htkA sustained her roles in all of the principal operas, 
and has received the most hearty and enthusiastic 
applause from the English' public, as well as the 
highest meeds of praise from the press. 

The operatic engagement of Mme. Ros6-Perkins 
with Mr. Max Strakosch was signed Oct. 9, 1877. 
The five months' season opens in Philadelphia, Jan. 
7th, 1878. The repertoire of Mme. Roz6-Perkins is 
very extensive, includinj^ JSZia in "Lohengrin," 
Aiaa and Nonna, Valentine in " Las Huguenots," 
Donna Anna in " Don Giovanni," Alice in " Rober- 
to," Amdia in "Un Ballo," 8ueanna in "Le Nozse 
di Figaro," Pamina in " II Flanto Magioo," Leonora 
in"£aFavorita,"^Wtn«in "The Bohemian Girl," 
Leonora in " II Trovatore," MargueriU in " Faust," 
Agaiha in " Der Freischiits," and the title-rale in 
" Mignon." 

In speaking of the untimely death and almost 
irreparable loaa of Mr. Jula S. Parkins, the London 



Figaro %aLy%\ "Mme. Ros6-Parkins has kept steadily 
onward in the path that Mr. Julius Perkins marked 
out for her. She has yet her allotted work to per- 
form ; for the Anglo-Italian stage can ill aflbra to 
lose so thdroughly useful an artist." And in speak- 
ing of her American engagement, it says: "Our 
opera goers will therefore be deprived of the ser- 
vices of the popular prima donna during the whole 
of the sprine, and greater part of the summer sea- 
son. Her absence will be felt, for Mme. Ros6-Per- 
kins has long been considered the artist whom the 

£ubUc will most willingly accept as a substitute for 
[dlle. Titiens." 

There is an important point connected with this 
American engagement, In that the entrepreneur has 
not contracted to pay more than he can properly 
afford. The extravagant sums paid to artists have 
now become ridiculous — so absurd, indeed, that in 
many cases there exists a strong suspicion that they 
are not quite genuine. Mr. Strakosch has doubtless 
taken into consideration her gills of person, the 
voice with which she has been endowsa by nature, 
and which has been so admirably cultivated by art, 
her dramatic talent, her great English and conti- 
nental popularity, and the fact tnat she la the 
widow of an American vocalist whose memory is 
still cherished. Looking at all theae facts, it can- 
not be denied that Mr, Max Strakosch has made an 
exceedingly good bargain. 

The Irith Timet (Dublin) Oct 16th, sa]^ of Mma. 
Roz4-Perkins. in ** Der FreischQtz": " It need hardly 
be said that she looked as pretty as possible, and 
her delightful acting was exceedingly attractive. A 
mora satisfactory Agaiha it would not be easy to 
find. We may say that the performance was one 
of exceptional merit, and worthy of the repute of 
the charming artist." 

Mme. Roze-Perkins is a brunette, full medium 
height, with a robust physique, beautiful features, 
queenly in appearance, and graceful in every move- 
ment, betokening the intelligent and cultured 
Frenchwoman. The route of the Strakosch compa- 
ny will be as follows : Philadelphia, Jan. 7 to 12 ; 
Washington, Jan. 14 to 19; Baltimore, Jan. 21 to 26; 
Pittsburg, Jan. 28 to 80 ; Cleveland, Jan. 81 to Fab. 
2; Chicago, Feb. 4 to 16; St. Louis, Feb. 18 io 28; 
Indianapolis, Feb. 26 to 27 ; Louisville, Feb. 28 to 
March 2 ; Cincinnati, March 4 to 9 ; Detroit, March 
11 to 18; New York, March 18 to April 7; Boston, 
April 8 to 21. 

Bah FaAKOisoo.>-A friend, well known in Boston 
musical circles, writes us of the fine Quintette Concerts 
given In that city by the Schmidt family, three of them 
pupils of the Lelpsie Conservatory. They are: Miss 
Alice Schmidt, piano, Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., and Mr. 
CUif ord Schmidt, violins, Mr. Louis Schmidt, viola, and 
Mr. Brnast Hchmidt, violoncello. They are assisted by 
Miss Isabella Thomas, Soprano, from tha Conservatoire 
at Paris, and Mr. Jos. Wrba, clarionet, and other vo- 
calists. The letter it private, but we take the liberty of 
copying a few sentences: 

" I send you a set of the Programmes of the flnt 
series of the Schmidt Quintette Concerts, thinking that 
yon would be interested to know what is being dona at 
this side 'of the continent in advancing the musical 
standard. 

" In the dearth of musical entertainments of a good 
character, you may Judge what a treat these concerts 
have been to me, as the playing has been, on the whole» 
very line from all the members. Mr. Louis (Jr.) 
Schmidt has quite a poetic natareaad instils into ail 
the perfonnanoes in which he takes part that subtile 
something which stirs one's emotions and removes the 
sense of mechanical effort. I wish to tay one word in 
praise of the Clarinet playing of Mr. Jos. Wrba, whose 
superior I have never heard, in delicacy and reflnemant 
of tone, even the upper notes coming pp and sure. I 
am quite surprised and delighted to And such an artist 
here. Of the vocalists— Mrs. Tippets and Mrs. Norton 
are quite the equal of our home concert singeia, Mrs. 
N. reminding one of Miss Thnrsby in the dear cut exa- 
ontion of piano staccato passages. Her enunciation 
was especially good in every language in which she 
sang. She responded to an encore with a French 
song.*' 

Here are the programmes: 

JIToe. 6, 1877. 
String Quartet in F major. No. 8. Op. 17. Virat 

inovement Kublnstdn. 

Song, "On Song's Bright Pinions*' .... Mendelssohn. 

VioOn Solo. "Mosart variations" David. 

Trio, in B fiat, Op* 100. First movement. . Schubert. 

_, , ,, a , (a. Noctoma Cossmann. 

VloloncaUe Solo, {f SSmSk. David Poner. 

TH^^^tk^i^ !«• Impromptu .....Hiilar. 

Plano8olo.|^ Novalatta Schumann.; 
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BtrlBc Quartet. Op. 64. Adaclo and nnalo..Hftjdii. 

Two BWM, with "Vloliii obUcato. 

( «. ««The f6Twt*i OrMting." ( n^n«i.ir* 

}*. «*8prlBgnowera." 1 B«neci». 

Qidntet for Piano and Strlngi. In B flat. Gp. 44. 
Vint moTtoMnt Sdanmann. 

String Qaartet in B flat major, Op. 74, Flnt moro- 

mont BeethoTon. 

GaTatina. "SalTO dlmora,** from Fanst, with 

Violin Oblicato Oonnod. 

Viotin Solo, ''Airs Honmfses** Bmst. 

Tiio, in O major, Op. 112, Third and Laat moTO- 

ments J. Raff. 

▼oeaII>net,'<LaSerenata" RoMini. 

▼ioloncello Soto, "Serenade," from Concerto. 

Op. M Lindner. 

Andante con YariaslODi, from String Quartet in 

D minor Schubert. 

Bong, with Violin Obligato, "Forest Sounds.'* 

Lachner. 
Quintet for Piano and Strings, In B flat, Op. 44, 

Second and Third moTements Schumann. 

Ike. 4, 1877. 

String Quarteti in O major, Op. 31, No. 1, 
"Aflegro Moderator* Jos. Haydn. 

BeciUtlTO and Aria, from Off eo, "Che far6 
iensa Bunrdice" Oluck. 

Violin Solo, "Claccona" Toraaso Vitali. 

Trio, in D minor. Op. 4ft, "Andante con moto^ 
and "Seherso** Mendelssohn. 

Siring Quartet, "Andante Cantabile," from 
Op. 18. No. 5 Beethoren. 

Bondo Brilliant, in B minor. Op. 70, for Piano- 
forte and VioUn Schubert. 

oamm S <*' "In * Distant Land" Taobert. 

■on««» 1 6. "Wanderer's Song" Schumann. 

Quintet, for Clarionet and Strings, Op. 106, 
Allegro, Larghetto, and Tema con variasioni. 

Mosart. 

Ike, 18, 1877. 

String Quartet, In D minor. Op. 75, No. 2, 

" AUegro Appassionato** A. Baiaini. 

XngU^h Song, "The Lark now leaves his wat'ry 

■ nest*' Hatton. 

VioUn Solo, "Concerto Militaire" C. Ltplnski. 

With Piano and Quintet accompantroent. 
String Quartet, "Austrian Hymn Variations," 

Jos. Haydn. 
Piano Solo "Capriecio Brilliant," in B minor, 

Op. 22 Mendelssohn. 

With Quintet accompaniment. 
Aria and Cabaleita "Ah I Forse e lui" Verdi. 

VIolonceUo Solo, { g; S^rk"*' j Op. 6. . .Daridoff. 

Quintet, for Piano and String Instruments, in 
B flat. Op. 44, ''Finale" Schumann. 



JtDtg^'s Immtal of Pnsu. 

BOSTON, JAN. 6, 1878. 

The Chrifltmas Oratorios 

To listen to the sublime harmonies of Banders 
Mmtiak, daring the week of the NatiTity, has come 
to be indispensable with all masioal and religious 
people hereabouts. We have the mnsical Society, 
the well trained mnltitudiDous Chorus, the fine solo 
singers, the Orchestra and Great Organ, the spaci- 
ous noble Music Hall, and the experienced ConduC' 
tor, all to be relied on for Its worthy presentation. 
This year our old Handel and Haydn Society have 
done still better. They have giren as two eren- 
ings of great Christmas mnsic. Reserving the 
i/ctnoA for the evening of Christmas proper, they 
gave us OB the preceding Sunday evening oar 
second hearing of the equally beautiful and great 
Chriatmas Oratorio of Bach — that is, the first two 
Parte or Services of the six which he composed for 
the six days of the week— followed by Mr. J. C. D. 
Parher^s " Redemption Hymn," and the "No«r (an- 
other sort of Christmas Oratorio) by Saint-SaSns,— 
all of which were heard for the first time here in 
the Triennial Festival last May. The audiences on 
both evenings were as large as the great Hall could 
conveniently hold, and manifested much enthusi- 
asm, for the performances were in the main remark- 
ably good, and all passed off satisfactorily ; besides 
which, this wonderful period of mild, clear weather, 
with moat exhilarating air, without wind or snow 
or wet, and night after night of brilliant starlight, 
the evening star in the West, so heavenly pure and 
bright, ever reminding of the " Star in the East,** 
appearod to reach its perfect climax on that holy 
nighty and dispoaed one all the more to open heart 
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and ioiU and sense to heavenly Symphony and 
Song. 

Bach's mnsic was deeply enjoyed, we are fare, by 
moat of the listeners, and more or less of it by all 
How could it be otherwise ? Snch mnsic is sare to 
reveal new beauty, power and mesning every time 
we hear it ; it is inspired, instinct with genias, as 
with deep piety, with warm, sincere humanity 
throughout, and its Art is perfect. Anything more 
full of joy nncontainable and glorious jubilation 
than that opening chorus, ushered in with drum 
and trumpets, "Mortals, be joyful," can hardly be 
conceived of; and it was splendidly sung by the 
460 voices. Still greater, could we have it in equal 
perfection, is that other chorus : " Olory to Qod," 
which is more complicated, but which grows and 
swells in power and volume to the end, sweeping 
the voices on with it as In a whirlwind. This Is not 
so easily appreciated, but is sure to reward study. 
Bot the Chorals, — those broad, rich, deep and tran- 
quil moments of repose— were most refreshing and 
sustaining; every one felt better for them; and 
those who marked the different character lent by 
different harmony to the same Choral, — especially 
the lovely manner in which strains of the Pastorid 
Symphony are made to accompany it in the end, — 
had a beautiful example of the unfailing resources 
of the polyphonic art. One of the most strikingly 
original and beaatifal numbers of the work is No. 
7, where a charming bit of Symphony, a Choral in 
unison (trebles): " For us to earth he cometh poor," 
and sentences of Bass recitative continually alter- 
nate ; this did not seem to us to be appreciated at 
its full worth ; at least there was no demonstration. 

Passing to the solos, there was but a single sen- 
tence of Recitative,— the Angel's announcement, — 
for the Soprano ; and its exquisite purity and beau- 
ty was just suited to Miss Thuksbt's voice, who 
gave it simple, yet refined expression. Mrs. H. E. 
SAWTxn took the Contralto recitative, which she 
delivered in a large, full voice and style. The most 
admired of all the Arias was of coarse the Cradle 
Song, for which Miss Amkik Caxt's noble voice is 
so well snited, and which she sang wonderfully 
well, with the exception that she did not seem eo 
lost in the feeling of the music as one could wish, 
and in the cadences let the great voice come out a 
little too much on its own acconnt ; but it was su- 
perb singing. In the Franz arrangement the repe- 
tition was somewhat abridged, while Franz's intro- 
dnction of reed instruments in the middle harmony 
certainly enriched the music very much. Mr. Wm. 
J. WiROH gave the Tenor recitative intelligently 
and finely, and really achieved a great feat in the 
way of fluent, rapid, florid execution in the ex- 
tremely difficult Aria: "Haste ye, shepherds," 
which might have been taken a little slower to ad- 
vantage. The Bass solos were entrusted to Mr. A. 
E. Stoddakd (Barytone), of New York, his flrst ap- 
pearance here. He has a solid, telling voice, and 
for the roost part good delivery, albeit a little dry 
and sometimes coarse, and his enunciation is by no 
means perfect 

Now for the instrumental part, with (for the first 
time) what Robert Franz has done for the comple- 
tion of the Score. The Pastoral Symphony certain- 
ly sonnded better than it has ever sounded here be- 
fore, even when more smoothly played by Thomas, 
who, however, had not the Franz score. It was un- 
fortunately taken too fast, nor was the lefftUo char- 
acter sufficiently preserved in the reed instruments. 
The added pair of low clarinets (which had to pass 
for the English horns with which Franz replaces 
the old Oboi di Caccla, Ac.,), made the whole har- 
mony sound richer, warmer and less poverty-strick- 
en. The beauty of the piece was felt more than be- 
fore ; but it was still far short of the ideal rendering 
which it deaerres, as being almost the most beautf- 



tal piece of pure instrumental mnsic In existence. 
In the Cradle Song the added accompaniments lent a 
new charm, but the performance is to be credited with 
worthy intention rather than with adequate realiza- 
tion. In the choruses, the all important flutea and 
oboes were difficult to hear, smothered among all 
those voices. We forbear further comment, since 
what we would say is so satisfactorily said by an- 
other in a passage which we append to this article. 
Of Mr. Parker's Hymn we have only room to say 
that it was splendidly performed, and with a will, 
fully confirming the good impression which it made 
before. And of the "Noel" of Saint-SaSns, that 
though it contains much that is beautiful, more that 
is ingenious, and a few passages of grandeur, yet the 
oftener we hear it, the more it seems to us, aa a 
whole, frivolous and superficial heard rfght after 
Bach. His Pastoral Symphony has a certain 
French romantic quaintness and simplicity (affect- 
ed ?), and skillfully helped out as it was by Mr. 
Laro npon the Organ, it made a decided effect with 
the larger, or the loader, portion of the audience. 
The solos, trio and quartet, quintet, die, by the al- 
ready mentioned artists, were very finely sung 
Miss Thnrsby's sweet, pure voice, and delicate, re. 
fined expreasion appearing to great advantage 
There waa also excellent harp accompaniment, in 
this and the preceding work, by Mr. FaaroAirG. 



Social engsgements on Christmas evening depriv- 
ed us, as doubtless many others, of nearly all of the 
Metdiah ; but we were not missed In that crowd, 
most of whom probably have not heard it about 
one hundred and fifty times, as we have I Given 
by that great Chorus, all knowing it by heart, and 
by a fine quartet of solo artists: — Miss TnuasBT, Mrs. 
"Flora £. BAaar (welcome back to these scenes and 
to work like this t^, Mr. Joseph Maas, and Mr. M. 
W. Whttnit, — ana in this vigorous and zealous 
period of the old Societv, we can well trust the gen- 
eral report of the ezoelfent performance it received. 
This performance, too, was distinguished bv the re- 
instatement of certain fine numbers of the work 
which for many years have been omitted, — but at 
the expense of certain others which no one could 
help missing ; such as : "He trusted in God," " And 
with his stripes." And shall we never hear again 
the second part of the Air " He was despised f 

We reached the Hall only in the middle of the 
Hallelujah Chorus. That and the still greater 
final choruses never sounded more sublime to us. 
Miss Thursbv sang the great song of Faith in a 
sustained and noble style, with chaste and pure ex- 
pression, although her lovely voice showed sif ns of 
fatigue, prot»ably from much travelling and oen- 
cerusing. The trumpet Aria, grandly sung by Mr. 
Whitney, was, for the first time, given in Mozart's 
arrangement, which substitutes the softer horns for 
trampets in some parts, besides shortening thejpiece, 
which seemed to us an improvement on the old 
way. 

And now to return to the Franz instrumentation. 
We borrow from an article by Mr. W. F. Apthorp 
(who seems to have a special turn for the investiga- 
tion of such points) in last Sunday's Couritr, what 

follows ; 

To discuss the absolute necessity of what Franz has 
done towards flUing out the incomplete and sketchy 
scores of the above-mentioned works, or even to more 
than mention the singular fitness for his task and the 
rare and complete musical culture that Franz has shown 
in his difflcult work, would cany me far beyond the 
limits of a newspaper article. For the present It will be 
snfiicient to assume the necessity of snch filling out, as 
well as the able manner In which it has been done. The 
late performance of the Christmas Oratorio showed, 
however, that some special conditions have to be ob- 
served before Franz's score will be as perfect to the ear 
as it is to the eye. The prime object of all music is cer- 
tainly to found well, but we must not always conclude 
rashly that an unsatisfactory eilect is the fault of mis- 
calculation or ignorance on the part of the composer. 
That a Franz-Bach score is a fundamentally different 
thing from a score of Mosart, Beethoven or any of the 
modem composers, can be seen at a glance. The or- 
chestra is treated on a different principle. Each sepa- 
rate instrument has an indiridual r61e to perform; each 
one is as important as the others. For instance, the 
flutes and reeus are rarely employed, as we And them 
so constantly by Mozart and Hayun, merely for the sake 
of enriching the orchestral coloring by variously con- 
trasted quiSlties of tone: with Bach they are made to 
play Independent parts in the contrapuntal web of the 
music It is not enough for the ear to grasp the fMt 
that now a flute lendsits voice to the harmony, and now 
a pair of oboes give a difltoent shade of tone to the 
whole, bnt the ear must distinctly hear exaotly what 
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— an ornulc BOd IndtipaiiiaUs put In the Mractore <Mt 
Um eompoilttcni. Kow It I* muToldiible that. Ip m 
lunaplueiBilie Hula Hall, ■ alBEla flute, oboe or 
-'— ~t ihould be unable to auen Iti theme In the face 
oma of aorenl bandrad raleca and a reapectable 

_ 1 itrlnga. Ae it wai, the wind InatrninaDn (ei- 

capttag the trnmpets) were acarcelr audible at all. 
Tbeir for? poiltlon on the aUice wai a^alnat them: tber 
were lo anirounded bTthe cborniaDdtbaToataltbear- 
eheatra, ao hanuned In m all tidea br bad raflecton ot 
•onnd, that tbay wan robbed of halt uieir naual reaon- 

A ._..■.. _ f^ cliedtto* fact tbat in 

libnai Oratorfo two flntei, 

Tirfnafir Inaudible to aDctaliatencn aa liad not the acore 
before fbain> and lo bo hanlW percaptllile eren to thnae 
who knew (be acore, and bad ifie pifiiteil notea to Eulda 
Uwliaan In the rlrhl direction. Sucb sabatlCnUoni of 
an alinoit InaudihM bniilnc for definite and eauntlal 
moaleal phoaea occnrred aofrequcntljiaa to enforce tlie 
eonTlctloQ that iba whole djFnnmlc balance ot Ihe or- 
ebeatra waa wroDK, Wbeiliei' tbl) balaooa nt power 
can be regtortd b* plaelui; the veaker wind Instrnmenta 
In a dlStorent poslilon In relation to the chona and the 
reat of the oichntra, or whether It la necesaary lo doub- 
le the dule and reed parta whea worka of Uiia cIub are 
rlren with aa larice a cbnroa In eo laree a ball, lioslrto 
- J , — A ijj, mpjrlment. It this donbllng pr 



yeara InlTewTork. trinalator of S««hl . _ 
monlea," an Indnetriotu eompoaer of larg* orohea- 
trai aeorea (SjiDphonlei, Saltea. OTBitorei, Aa.) ta 
Id the modern romantic Tetn, lotendsd to llliutrate 
a paiaa(^ In Lon|;Mtow'a "Edawatha.' 

Peacefnilr alept Hiawatha, 

Bnt be heard the Wawonaiaaa. 

Heard the wUp-pooi-wllI eomplalnlnc. 

Perched nnbla lonely wiEwam; 

Hrard the niahlog ftabowlaha. 

Heard the lifulet rlppllnr near Um, 

Talking to the daikaoitie foreat; 

Heard the aliblnK ot the brancbee, 

Aa thar lifted and anbalded. 

At the paaalng of the nlEh^1I]nd, 

Heard them aa one bean In alnmber, 

Par-off muimntaMlreamT wblapeti : 

FeaoetulW alept Hiawatha. 



_. , tyin the waj o( 

bavlDfc wholly aatletactory perfoimanceB of Bach'a cbo- 
ral woiki, but <nie which will not be In iDimouD table to 
eneraj andcood will: and tbe Handel and Hajdn Soci- 
al EaTe elren abandant proof thatibeypoaaeai both 
tbeae excellent qoallclea In a blftb degree. Indeed it li 
no mran taak lo attempt to gYn either the Aitfl«t-Ji^ 
fttorthe Chrlitmai Oralerlo. If we may belleye what 



aecorliy and po<v< 
Sodety knowi b; _ 
taklne. Iia perfDrm) 
maatbafe been— cxi 
the uperlmeiit liai 
have fiad Utile oi 



the rtltncolty of the u 

> lo tbla time bare \' 

tncrlmental in a Ereat mcainte 

been aim oat wholly Iheir own. 

iirwUnon to fall bark upon: 

■ -' • - peeliioB or —' 



Bach in tellowehl]! with the uuhllc, and they bnvi^ iiy 
tbla time learned that he li worth atnaylDK. U|<on itie 
whole, Itmaybe iaid that the)' baye learned nintr iliin 
WB* to be expected, and tbalmpid proeroa irLvei iiie 
talreat bopoa tot Iba tunire. But that they ihnnld b.ire 
almdy arrived at the pitch ot BBcli-knowlc<d|;B viliitA 
win enable them to dre wholly laiUtaetory pcrfnrrn- 
aneai ot the Krand old Saxon's worki la not to be el- 
perted. Aa I hare aaid, the whole affairia ao purMy ,*x- 
perlmental. Even the Krani-Bacb aeorea are Anio.xt un- 
tried: It la plain enouKh ttant rraia baa l>een niiiDally 
ancceeaful In the "purely moalial " part of hla wnrk; 
be baa worked ooIBach'iflEnrcdbaatei contrapuni.iily 
Ilk the molt ma Bterly manner; hU perfected arorea, <>!>» 
ananmil for the pianoforte, arc abaoluleEenta.lir^i i: la 
only by repeated axprrlmenta that It can Te prove'! riat 
he ha« pni b!* admlrnbte ixninierpoinl *»ll upon ilic a- 

he oompoaed the drUlmai CratortD, nor Frani, when tie 
completed Ita acore, had inch arait tboral body In Tiew 
aa that of the Handel and HaydnSoclety. Frant'aicare 
Duty eoLiiid anperb when played by a common orcbeitra 
and aunr by a choma of a hundred and flfty or two hun- 
dred Toloea, bnt If the cboma la Increaaed to Iba aiic of 
that ot the Handel and Haydn Society, tbe orcbeatra 

muatbeinoreasMllntbeaamoratlo; anditli' • •■- 

10 Increaaed, the ornn maat alep In to help 1 

(he aucceaelTe perfonnancea of Bach'a woi_ _, 

Handel and Haydn Society l( may be lald. and aaid wttb 
enihuataam, that they haTs bt«n ateadlly h 
(he Society baa Dndertaken a noblo work wl 
and the fliat word of dlwouraKementtbat la apDken,the 
llrat attempt that If made at Inductnft them to dealat 
trom acoompllahlng Ihelr high taak, la a itroke delly- 
ered right in the face of the be>t moaloal Inlereala In 
oaroammonlty. It la equally Idle 10 aay thai they bays 
already reached tbeIr promised goal. That thn t — 
doaa la much aa thsy baTa, la anoneb to hoaat of loi 
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Coiic«rt& 

Tan FoDxTB HAaraui SyiiTBOirT Cosoiat. 
(Dee. SO) had a beantllul prof^rarame. which was 
gn*0.j enjoyed by tba too few who were preaent In 
those baay haat* of Cbristmaa ehoppio);. 

Orertnn to " Oorlolan," Bcethoren 

Air: ■■ Ky Heart eym' faithful," with Plana and 

""*"" Bach 

UlaaLldeCroDyn. 



:. There 

night 



Scheno from the Reformabloa Symp 

Romaiua: •• Aailaa a pit d-uo salloe, 
Fnyer : » Deh oaima, o del," 

from " Olello," Roaalnl 

Ulsa Llaale Cronyn. 

Orertnn: "Is the HlBhlanda," Gad* 

The condaa and Qary Orertore to Callin'a Coria- 
lana* was griTcn with spirit and predtion; and the 
loyelr FonrLh Synphoij was for the moat part 
dearly and delicately rendered, particularly the 
Adacfo. The Noctnrua by Hr. C. C. Utieller, a 
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ind tnysterloae murintirsof the forest, worki 
md colored with mtich ikill ; and there li aome- 
thlng like a Choral <n the middle. But then wai 
a eerlnin miatinesa about it alt, a want of life and 
claemeas. as if a cloyd of dust eoTeloped It. TeC 
on tho whole It seemed to nfiye not a a little pleas- 
ure. The clear, bright, buoyant Schario from the 
ReformaUon Symphony, right after It, wsa like the 
Tolce of Sprins. and mada a fine relief. Gade'a 
pictareoqne " Highlands" Orerture closed the con- 

Surely nothing could have beeo mors fit, 
more intereatlu)); then . the eeleetlons for Ulsa 
CaoiTTK. Tho joyous Bach Aria, accompanied by 
Mr. Daisu. and Mr. Wuur Faiis, was beautifully 
sunn, and with a full conception of the spirit of the 
□laaie. Tet a allfiht aorenets of the throat, under 
which this very delicately orRSniied young artlet 
had been laboring, prevented her from Bloging with 
hpr Rsual eaae. Bnt the lovely voice, the fervor, the 
unsETccted and complete absorption In her music, 
u'ere there, sod these rare qualities are aura to 
charm. The jlee JTartaby Frani has found In her 
its best iol«rpreter so far; she sang It with tba 
whole heart atidaanl; aud theatringquartet aooom- 
panlment. arranged by Mr. PrcMl when It was 
iun^ tome years ago, made the exquisite effect com- 
plete. The Bcena from Ot^t, wi h Boss n s de 
cate yet fall Instrumentation made comp ete b 
Mr. FaiTOAKo's harp, proved Itae f a charm n-t 
concert piece. It la the sweet aad aoog of W ow 
willow," which Deadamona eiags follow d by a 
afiort dialogne with Emilia, aad hen the short b 
hesrt-felt earnest prayer: "Deh ealma. Th 
jovial Roaalnl here has shown that he cou d b 
aentlmenU! in tho finest sense I wsi tende 
aud beaaUfully sung and careful y aeoompanlad 

We have here lo complete tbe rec rd far too briefly 
andlnade<inataly~otMme.S(jBii.LEiisde ghtlul Pian- 
oforte Reoltals. IntheBeoand(Dee.IX)barownaelectlona 
were all from Chopin :— 

Bolero, Op. n Cbopln 

Etudea. n, Op. lD,No. 1, A, Op. KNo.landl. " 

Kondean, Op. M " 

Aria, tram rAllerm. Handal 

Iiarghetto and Alle| 

Concerto , 

Koctnrae, Op. n.ITo. 11 " 

Beroenia, Orand Polonaise. A Bat, Op. ES — '.' 
Boiws- "i Aye Maria- b. Hay Bong, r, Kxpee- 

Walties. a.'6p.M,No. i b, Op. U, cSiopln 

ThHO apeclmena of Chopin, In their great variety, 
were all moat artiatloally interpreted, some with ex- 
ceeding delicacy, othan, Uke the Polonaise, with rare 
power and bmilaney, aome playful, llgbt and airy, 
otbera with tender, almoet teartol aentlment; with 
atrong Impassioned accent, or with a jrace that seemed 
near perfect, as each case reqolrvd. If now and then 
the dreamy aendment, the fond lingering over some 
exqnlallaly One phrase or passage, might aeem carried 
almost to the extreme of mdrUduM, one muat allow 
r tbe momentary mood ot both Interpreter 
Tbe two movemcDta from the Concerto 
were wonderfally well played, and the orcbeatra accom- 
paniment was well sn^ested on s second piano by Mils 
BiLLiHoa. We have not heard a more eiquislla ren- 
dering ot the atTtttu, except from Knbinateln. 

Mies Cbosth aang the Air from Handel's VAIUgrt ■■ 
"Mirth, admit me of thy orew," very beaoUfully. ae- 
companleclbT Mr. DBKsSL: bu tit waaleaa keenly appre- 
ciated " -' — -..A- 

Ins of 



Allegro Tlvmce, tromTm 



••EnlaIaiana,"Op.l<,I(o.) 

%. ' " BtUlo Uabe," 

b. SlnmbeT Bong 

Sonata, Op. n. Mo. S 

a. Baroyartl Song, ) 

ft. Oreetlng, ( 

Orand PoloDataa, B major 

a. " Icb hah In delnem Ange," Op. 
6. ■•Liebohenlatda,-'Op71,No. I, 
e. Approach ot Spring, nooi Op. n 

Serenade, and Allegro Olojoso 

The moat aplrllad and brilliant manlfeitstlons of Hme. 
SoBiLLEB's Tlrtnoslty wer* Is tbe Polonaise by Uiit and 
the.4riiirn> OiqfeMby Uendelssohn; tbay were indeed 
splendidly presented . For poetic fineoeaaafoonoeptiOB 
and expression, her rcnderfog ottba " Krelalerlana " ot 
Schumann, and still mora of tbat moat original and del- 
icately Imaginative Sonata ot Beethoven are to our 
mind tbe memorable features of that eonoett. With the 

caption of what seemed to iu an exe«aa ot retarda- 

m and ad Ubilvnt In the Minuet, we thought the Ideas 
ot tba work were brought out with rare truth and bean- 
Tbe Bad Prelude should have been mentlooed 
among tbe brilliant gpeclmena otpDre and easy mastery 
of a taak most dlfflcnlt. We must confess, tbe move- 

Interestlni r> mneb that la contained in the Bolte played 
In the flnt Recital. The Fugue, In this earlier work, 
with Its by no meana eonolie and prei^nant thems, 
aeemed mere atrinmpbant exercise of Ingenuity, than 
tbe development from a germ tbonght, wiih a true 
nil»n d'Hrr, a something worth while to npress Klsa 
Cronyn'a aouga were all dctlgbttnl as before, and so 
were Mr. Dreael'a thoughtful and fine accomp.intmenM, 
wblcb alwaya do full Jnatloe alike to the compoaltlon 
and tba alogei. 

Madame BoniLLBS's return to Bnmpe, dnrlpg the 
-imifig sammer, will be telt aa a imat loss to oarnKOe 
world of Art here ; bntltlsnot time yet to say flood- 



™ldc" 
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'ine third ot tpeeaniivia lovatn vodc 
bridge will be on Tuesday evening, Jan IB, 



songs by Pranr. the beauty and fbe 

mpoStlons hsdbot]i 

Ihe young alnger, who caught at on 

felllnatantlyln love with tbelr fre — 

granoe as of Tloleta. Never have we fattthe beantyand 
the fervor of that Jn ifaria more than lo her alnglng. 
The Tranx songa sprang Into being for Jnit such a 

The third and last programme was as follows 1 
Fndnda—XlnBat and Fngne, (from Bnlta, OC- ^V _ 
(ByBaqosM.) 



at Cam- 

™j . , _J like tbe 

Chamber miulo, the pTOtmnmt 

T m nor, op. H, Beetheven, 
ClBb Part Bongi, Reloeeke 
h Qsartet: H las HUda Wide- 
ns Amy Aberg, 3d Soprano, 
at Alto, mm Wllbelmlna 
to Harp and TlolIn,op. 
ygang and Llstemann; Part 
Nonetto by Bpohr. op. 11, 
DCe o nnta. Oboe, ClailBet, 



The to owing nie eating p egramme of Plane masle 
was perfoimed on the aid n t., In Bsnulead Hall by 
pupils of the Boston Tin era ty College of Maala: 

Sonata Appaaslonata. Op. St Reetbovsn 

Allegro assal. Andante con moto. Allegro noa 

Miss rTv^^lranoe. 
AUegro Agitato Bchnlbolt 

SchersolB B Hat minor Cboirin 

Mr. D. S. Blanpled. 

IToctnma. Op. f, No. 1 Cbofla 

Etude in A sdnor Thalbarg 

Miss N. D. SewaU. 

"LesContrastea." 8 hands Hoscbelaa 

Andante. Pngna. Presto. 

Miss LtixiAH BAII.BV gives a Concert at Union Hall, 
on Monday evening, Jan. 14, uslsted by Mi. W. H. Shbb- 
WOOP, Mr. C. K. HAvsBir and others. 

The programme of the fifth Harvard Symphony Con- 
cert {this week) waa aaOclently "modem" to please 
Young America: It waa: Fart I. OverlDre to "Xnry- 
Op. U, 



Wk. H. SEnwt 



d; Allegretto from Third B; 



An Interval of^ir vnkt hetorethe second half of ihe 
aeriea of ten oonoerta, beginning with the sixth on Jan- 
oary nst, when the Brahma Symphony win be repeated. 
Other featorea of tbe programme will be the Ovortuns 
to " Tbe Water-Cairier," Chtnbliil, and " Tba Naiads," 
SlmiUiU Bttmrtt ; and Mr, ALSmiD TlLKia wiU alng 
" n mlo tesoro," from "Don Oiovaont," "The Oariai 
" The Hidalgo " by BdnmHnut. 



It la stated tbat TxxotKins Tsokas, also, wiD per- 
form the Sympbooy by Brahma la Us Tlftb flnljseitp- 
tlon CoDOait bare on Wednesday svanli^, Jan. M. Bos- 
ton, like Now Toik, win havs ssvaral opportnattias' ~ 
making up lis mind abant tba marlta of tha wwk. 
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Xmio in Hew Tork. 

(From The World, Dee. 28.) 

SSOOITD GoifOSBT OF THE NCW TOEK PHILHAEVOmO 
SOCIBTT. — BaAHMB*8 StXPBONT. 

The real interest of the evening centred upon the 

Brahms Symphony, which stood at the head of the 

prof^ramme. There is no living masician about 
whose compositions there is a greater variety of 

opinions, or these opinions more changeable, than 
this same Johannes Brahms. People whose pa- 
tience is limited, and whose ears itch for taking: 
melodies — well or ill elaborated— may find enchant- 
ment at a first bearing of such limpid works as 
Raff's " Leonore " Symphony. But let a Brahms 
"Requiem," or wonderfully complex and original 
variations, or symphony, for the first time sound 
forth, and they will compare the work to muddy 
water and perhaps sigh for the clearness of a Mo- 
sart or a Gluck. But if such a work as the "Leo- 
nore " Symphony be performed side by side with a 
work of like character by Brahms, after a few hear* 
ingsof both the relations will be reversed.. The 
former work, notwithstanding the almost universal 
delight it at first arouses, soon becomes comparative- 
ly wearisome ; while the latter seems to gprow more 
and more beautiful, and adverse indgments of its 
oriflrinality and merits are gradually fused into en- 
thndastic approval. Almost every one (even of his 
admirers) is at first dirappointed in a new work by 
Brahms. Th^^re is one striking peculiarity about 
his works—Uiey at first seem filled from beginning 
to end with resemblances to familiar themes ; and, 
what is for the time the more exasperating, these 
resemblances seem purposely to have been modified 
into attempted originality by the concealment of 
slight changes in form, or color or the like. Many 
hearers express the hasty judgment that the elabor- 
ation and the harmonization may be remarkably 
good, but there is not an original theme to be found. 
But, with few exceptions, the very passages which 
at first appear least original will by-and by thrill 
these rash jud&:es with feeling and power, not only 
in themselves, but especially as they are served with 
all their surroundings. The resemblance will for 
the most part be seen to conMst m turns of phrase, 
and in combinations of these with coloring familiar 
in connection with them. But when the coloring 
changes, and Brahms covers them with the synco- 
pated irridescence of which he is puch a master, the 
resemblances vanish and present new beauties drive 
them from the memory. A striking instance of 
this is to be found in the introduction (piii andante) 
to the last movement of the symphony performed 
last evening, where, over the rippling surface of the 
pianissimo string orchestra, the ethereal tones of the 
norns breathe forth with mysterious power. The 
second and last phrase of the horn passage, in form 
and color both, irresistibly recall the introduction to 
Schubert's C major Symphony ; and the shading of 
the passage recalls that part of Schubert's andante, 
in the same symphony, so particularly admired by 
Schumann. But when the flute succeeds the horn 
with the very same not<»s the. resemblance is gone, 
and we are constrained to acknowledge that there 
is no want of originality in essence to complain of. 
Brahms is not a mere copyist of the old masters 
whom he studies and admires so much. Unlike 
that omnivorous student of philosophy and science. 
Rev. Joseph Cook, he thoroughly assimilates what 
he learns, so that it becomes fused into new truth 
and beauty, and on reappearing, it is never clumsi- 
ly managed, and roust be acknowledged to be 
Brahma's own. 

Our public owe thanks to Dr. Damrosch for con- 
senting to bear the brunt of conflicting impressions 
and opinions by fir^ performing the Brahms Sym- 
phony in this country. Its success in other coun- 
tries had been so loudly heralded that the hearers 
were tempted to lay the blame of their first clouded 
impressions upon Dr. Damrosch's performance, 
which some said had been so hurriedly prepared 
that the spirit was crushed out of the greatest or- 
chestral work of the day. But the fault was to 
be found in the novelty of the work itself, much 
more than in its rendering. Mr. Thomas therefore 
reaped the benefit (ss £ar as his hearers' ears were 
oonoemed) of that first public rehearsal of the sym- 
phony by Dr. Damrosch. But it must not be sup- 
posed that the renderings of the two experienced 
conductors were identical. Mr. Thomas seemed to 
bring much more out of the first movement than 
Dr. Damrosch. He took the tempo more quickly 



and made a grander eflbct, which even the acoustic 
defects of the Academy of Music could not entirely 
obliterate. What he may show up in thir move- 
ment at the next concert in Bteinway Hall, with 
four-fifths of the Philharmonic orchestra is a subject 
for bright hope. In the andante soetenuto (second 
movement) the general effect of the two renderings 
was the same. But Mr. Thomas brought excessive 
refinement and delicacy of interpretation to bear 
upon certain paasages, with the effect of greater 
contrast and lusdousness. For example, in the five 
bars ending with the thirty-first, he restrained the 
force of the tone of the first violins until they had 
nearly reached their highest point in the syncopa- 
tion, when they suddenly rose to the climax with a 
flash of brightest light. But Dr. Damrosch distri- 
buted the expression oyer a larger space. In this 
movement the long held tones, followed by yaria- 
tions between the oboe and clarinet were beautifully 
blended in Mr. Thomas's rendering. 

In the allegretto (third movement) Mr. Thomas 
assuredly lost what he had gained by brightness in 
the first movement, for he took the tempo much too 
slowly and dragsred the life out of it. But Dr. 
Damrosch made this moyement serve the needed pur- 
pose of a relief between the andante sostenuto and 
the adagio introduction to the last movement His 
rendering did much to oyercome any unfavorable 
impression of sorabreness in the whole work. Dr. 
Damrosch took eighty-four beats to the minute; Mr. 
Thomas only sixty-six. 

In the last moyement the two cofiductorflL had 
their distinctive tempos and merits in rendering. 
The pizzicato passages in the introduction were 
hurried too much by Dr. Damrosch (for g^reater 
effect) ani not auite enough by JMr. Thomas. Some- 
thing between the two would be better than either. 
The horn-passage, already referred to, could not be 
better rendered than it was last evening. It was 
almost impossible to know when the tone of the 
horn began. It seemed gradually to condense out 
of the ether. The introduction well prepared for 
the gprateful outburst of the theme, which Beethoven 
did not entirely find [11] for the " Ode to Joy" inthe 
Ninth Symphony. Brahms had probably an ob- 
ject in introducing this striking resemblance on the 
nill-top of his symphony. The theme in itself is 
really an improvement in form upon the two Beeth- 
oven themes which it resembles — that in the Ninth 
Symphony and the variation theme in the "Fan- 
tasia.** But the use Brahm makes of it is quite no- 
ticeably limited, and he avoids using it for his final 
climax. Dr. Damrosch seemed to put more zeal 
into his renderinur of this allegro than Mr. Thomas 
brought out. Like Mr. Thomas he took it turn 
troppo : but he took it con brio, in advance of Mr. 
Thomas. 

As a general opinion of this symphony, It must 
be acknowledged to be a great work. If Brahms has 
more talent than genius, then that talent is nearer 
to genius than tnything we have had since Schu- 
mann. While listening to the symphony you get 
glimpses, but they are mere railroad gtimpses, of 
the great masters, from time to time. Should 
Brahms be blamed for thus occasionally showing 
what beautiful landscapes surround his own domain? 
Not when that to which he has a clear title is so 
extraordinarily beautiful in itself. The work on 
this synr phony is simply wonderful, and by it 
Brahms snows himself to*be an artist of the highes**- 
rank in the use of materials at his command. The 
colors may often seem thickly crowded together, 
but study and the choice of proper points of obser- 
vation will brinier out the lines and the perspective 
with beautiful effect. This will be secured in the 
many performances of the symphony yet promised 
in this neighborhood. 

Me. G. D. WiLSOK, the composer, who resides at 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. T., has organized an orches. 
tra of 22 or more persons, of the first young men of the 
place, who give weekly rehearsals at Rockland Insti- 
tute, assisted bj the young ladies. The last one given, 
Thursday evening, Deo. 20, is spoken of with much en- 
thusiasm bj those who were present. Here Is the pro- 
gramme! 

Symphony, No. 8, in G Hajdn 

Adagfo, Vivace, Andante, Menuetto, Allegro, 
Ave If arla^with Violin, Piano and Organ, 

Baoli--Gounod 
BIrs. Wilson. 
March from "TannUluser," Wagner 

Selection from " Judas Maccabnus," ........ Handel 

" Gome, ever Smiling Uberty." 
Mrs. Wilson and Mi?s Graves. 

Suite in D. No. 1 Wilson 

Introduction, Allegretto, Andante, Rondo Allegro. 

Choros of Ladies—" The Reapers," dopiison 

Polka-" Frida," T. moft 



DB8CBIPTIVB LI8T OFTHS 
■»llali«i« by 01lT«r Dl«a«« 4k C«. 
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▼ooal, wltk Piano Aocompaniment. 

I'll tell you when. 6. 8. d to B. Hanena. 80 
Semi-comic song, with neat music. 

Three Simple Words. F. 8. d to g. MoUay. 85 
"I trace three words upon the sand, 
Three easy words to understand.*' 
Very sweet and melodious words and muslo. 

When Katie met me at the Gate, Sons a&d 
Chorus. 6. 8. c to D. YkmkM. 80 

'* I had a charminp: Uttie mate.*' 
Pleasing ballad in popular style. 

The Son of a GamboUer. Song and Choms. 

0. 2. d to E. L. li. 86 

« A son of a — son of a — son of a— son of a — 
Bon of a GamboUer." 
Sveh a jolly song that we sing and sing, and 
forget that it's all nonsense. 

Somebody over the Sea. A minor. 8. B to g. 

HaUeif, 86 
*• What shall I do wl* the hours, dear, 
Wi* the days what shall I do?*' 
A very well Imagined Scotch ballad. 

Triumphant and Glorious. Baas Song. D6. 
6. G Baas staff to f. Dr. BuMBetL 60 

*' the Lord stUl maintains 

His honor victorious and o*er his foes refgns." 
Very fine Bass and Baritone 8olo, as snnc by 
W.W.Whitney. 

Come aifd cheer me, litUe Treasure. Song 
and Chorus. F. 8. c to E. Speck, 80 

Neat popular song with a nice chorus. 

Good Bye. G&. 4. G to D. JSayra. 80 

** Good Byes that breathe of happy Inrre, 
Grown tender with the lapse of years." 
In the unusual key of six flats, but is not dif- 
ficult to the singer. Of limited compass, aad is 
a good song. 

Instramental. 

With Joyful Mood and happy Mind. (Hit 
frokem Muth und heiterm Sinn.) Waltsea. 
8. Strauu, 76 

A new set by Edward Stranas; aad Strauss is 
always welcome. 

Frauenlob. (Praise of Women.) Masurka 
Brillante. E&. 4. Bohm, 40 

The mixmre of brilliancy with the graceful 
flow of a Mazurka makes a pleasing moion of 
good qualities. A fine Masurka. 

Four Easy Compositions by Francis liuelier. 
Morning Glory Waltz. G. 2. Bach, 80 
Water Cly Waltz. F. 2. 
Pearl Waltz. D. 2. 
Pretty pieces for beginners. 

On Flowery Banks. 6 instructiye pieces by 

C. Ed. PaJtM. Eaohy 26 

1. Shower of Blossoms. F. 8. 

2. Hope. D. 8. 

8. The Swallow. C. 8. 

Good substitutes for studies for those a little 
advanced. 

Morton's Funeral March. . D minor. 8. 

Clarke, 80 
Mr. Wm. H. Clarke had charge of the music at 
the funeral of the great senator, and this beauti« 
tiful composition, rendered in the masterly man- 
ner, which Js Mr. Clarke's habit upon the organ, 
must have contributed greatly to the Interest of 
the ceremony. 

Illusion Grand Waltz. Ah, 8. CapUoMd, 76 
There is no illusion as to the beautiful qnali^ 
of the Waltz, which will be sure to please. 

Lohengrin. Naclltlftnge. In 6 keys. 6. 

. . BpMOer. 60 

This is No. 14 of Crekne de la Cxetaie, and has 
special interest as combining in attractive form, 
some of the beauties of a romantic opera. 

Hidden Smiles. Mazurka Caprice. F. 6. 

JcftMB. 66 
The melody of the Masurka is prettily hidden 
by a sort of butterfly flight of light arpeggios, 
runs. &o., to which the frequent accented notes 
glye life and variety. 

Ist Grand Yalse Brillante. E6. 4. 8%adB, 60 
A *' grand " walta has this advantage for the 
player, that his attention is not continually cal- 
led to its connection with the dance. Here his 
enjoyment is purely musical. 

Polacca Brillante. A&. 6. Bohm. 60 

Brilliant from beginning to end. 



ABBBayzATiOHs.~Degrees of difliculfer are maiked 
from 1 to 7. The key is Mnoted by a capital letter, as O, 
Bft, etc. A lan^e Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note iron the staff, small Roman letters if below 
or above the staff. Thus: ** C. fi. o to X," means ** Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added Una be- 
low, highest letter, B on the 4tb space. 
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The Art of Phradng. 

(Trom the London MoBlcal Standard.) 

Haring in a previous article on The Art of 
Singing, disposed of vowels and consonants, 
we propose to speak a few words touching 
another requisite. We hare referred to tone, 
and to woras; we will now speak of the pat- 
ting of notes together. If a student can join 
two notes or tones, he can join a*handred. 
The characteristic of singing being smoothness, 
it follows that notes should be so blended or 
dovetailed together that a succession of them, 
which may be called a phrase, or a section of 
a phrase, should have the smoothness and the 
shape of one note. And, as a note should be 
smooth and round, so should be a phrase. A 
figure somewhat resembling the shape of the 
human eye is the form that a note should take; 
and it is, therefore, precisely the form that the 
several notes should take which we call a 
phrase, or a section of a phrase. If we ana- 
lyze a piece of good music, we shall find that 
it consists of these phrases, and the vocal stu- 
dent should be careful to master them before 
he gives a public rendering of the composition ; 
otherwise, he may be twisting the author's 
work into all sorts of shapes — a proceeding 
which will impair the composition, much to 
the sorrow of toe friends and admirers of the 
author. But by a judicious recognition of the 
phrases of the piece, and in equally judicious 
presentment of them, he will be showinff him- 
self possessed of a musical requisite — which is 
the third that has been pointed out as being 
necessary for the ** listener'' to look for in 
what may be styled good singing. Now, it 
has been said that the notes forming this phrase 
or section of a phrase should be sung as one 
note. It will oe understood, therefore, tha* 
there must be nothing jo^^mI in it — if this word 
may be allowed to pass current. With what- 
ever amount of sound one note ends must the 
next not^ begin ; this is dovetailing the nqtes 
together, ^tween the phrases of a composi- 
tion is the singer's place for taking breath ; or, 
if the phrase m long, he will do so between 
the sections of the phrases. A good singer 
will take breath seemingly with as much inten- 
tion to mark the phrases as to enable him to 
proceed. The listener should notice hew a 
singer takes breath — whether he does it under 
the circumstances named, or, as many ama- 
teurs do it^ just when they have a fancy for it. 
An attention to this will furnish him with 
another of the requisites which help to make 
up the account of good singing. This may be 
the right place to observe, that, in ascending 
passages, the stream of sound should be fuller 
as the sineer proceeds; and, in descending 
passages, the opposite course should be ol^ 
served. This is a rule; but it is one from 
which it is often necessary to deviate. But 
whether the rule is being observed, or depart- 
ed from, the voice should emit a stream of 
sound ; and, as a rule, the middle of the phrase 
or section should be the largest volume of 
sound. 

Allusion has already been made to color in 
tone, in order to express sentiment. In speak- 
ing of tone, it was essential to make that ref- 
erence — although this is the proper place for 
the due consideration of the subject. Most 
persons have heard such an expression as the 
merrr ring of a voice. The tone of the voice 
was in thorouffh accord with the feelings of 
the heart. The joyousness within gave the 
briffht color to the voice. It has been often 
saia that a sentiment is half expressed by the 



tone assumed. We know the actuating emo- 
tions of a speaker almost as much by the tone 
of his voice as by the words which he uses. 
What a power there it, then, in tone I By tone 
here, is, of oonrse, meant vocal color, we be- 
gin to sympathize ^th the speaker immediate- 
ly if his sentiment be wise, amiable, or gener- 
ous ; and it is the color of the voice that first 
moves us. How essential, then, it is to culti- 
vate this color of voice; and especially so, 
when there is an intention to give expression 
to artificial sentiments! The emotions and 
passions to which a singer gives expression — 
or aims to give expression— are not natural to 
him at the time ; put he has to assume them ; 
hence the voice should have whatever color 
helps to express the emotion he is assuming. 
It used to be said of the great tenor, Rubini, 
that there were tears in his voice ; and that the 
great Italian vocalist brought tears to the eyes 
of very many opera frequenters, is beyond con- 
tradiction. But there are no RuBona in these 
days. There is, however, no adequate reason 
why there should not be such singers. And 
one of the thin^ for which Rubini was re- 
nowned, was this — that his voice assumed the 
color of the sentiment he was expressing. Let 
the listener then expect to find the singer's 
voice in accord with the emotion, or the senti- 
ment, which is assumed. Grief, anger, love, 
hate, anguish, revenge, and the other feelings 
supposed to be engendered, must be heard in 
the color of the voice. And some of these 
emotions will justify the use of the. vibrato. 
This truth will make it evident that the per- 
petual employment of the vibrato can only be 
regarded as a grave fault in sing^g. 

We have said that good and pure singing 
should be like streams of sound. This expres- 
sion, of itself, implies that the notes — ^whatever 
the intervals between them^hould be thor- 
oughly joined together. Let not the * listener" 
imagine that he must expect to find this Junc- 
tion effected by means of a slur. If the two 
Aotes, for example, be separated by an interval 
of an octave, the voice of the artist goes direct 
from note to note ; and whatever the timbre or 
size of the sound with which the first note ends, 
with that sized sound should the second note 
commence. It may then be increased or dimin- 
ished in volume. This rule — like most others, 
admits of exceptions being made to it. But to 
the student we would say, adhere always to 
the rule rather than be too fond of the excep- 
tions, and injudicious in their use. 

These few observations have been made that 
th^ may be fresh in the mind of the reader, 
while we direct attention to another requisite 
in good singins: — aeee/U. Smoothness is the 
characteristic of singing; but, without accent, 
singing would be ufetess. We do not here 
speak of primary and secondary accent — for 
some of those persons ijrho may derive benefit 
from the reading of what is now being written, 
know nothing of music ; and to tell such per- 
sons that certain tempi have two accents in 
each bar, while other tempi have but one, 
might tend to perplex them ; and it would be 
directing their attention in a way that miRht 
be quite foreign to their desire. But to point 
out that a good vocalist is something more than 
an automaton, and that there should be warmth 
and energy (we were going to say blood) in his 
singing, is but another way of stating that the 
listener should expect to find certain notes in 
the singer's phrases emphasized. Accent ^ves 
life to singing; it helps to arouse the hearer's 
sympathy. To call it the pulsation of singing, 
will be giving it a definition that may reach 



the comprehension of many. Singine, hew- 
ever pure and beautiful, if it be without ac- 
cent, will bear a resemblance to a cold marble 
statue ; but give it accent, and it'is like chan^jp- 
ing that statue into a living being. A judi- 
cious care is requisite in the use of this essen- 
tial to good singing. Were this written solely 
for vocal students, we should say, if you em- 
phasize the first note of every bar in common- 
time music with a strong accent, and the third 
note in the bar with a moderate accent — as- 
suming these notes to be crotchets — your sing- 
inff will be indeed like that of an automaton; 
ana as phrases frequently end at the commence- 
ment of a bar, by accenting that final note you 
will be condemning yourself at once as bdng 
no musician, as well as a bad singer. But, of 
course, yeu would not think of accentinff the 
last note or point of a phrase; nor would you 
accent your notes in the manner lust referred 
to. You look at your phrases, and accent your 
notes according to the musical demands of each 
phrase. 

We now turn our attention more particular- 
ly to the listener, la speakinff of accent, it is 
essential that the musical and the verbal ac- 
cent should be in thorough accord with each 
other. Although intelligent musicians in set- 
ting words to music are careful in this respect, 
there are many vocal pieces in existence in 
which there is a great want of agreement be- 
tween the words and the music, so far at least 
as accent is concerned. In songs that have 
been translated from another langua^ into 
English, the disagreement spoken of is often 
to be seen. The attentive listener, though no 
musician, will soon be able to accustom him- 
self to look for the singer's accents in the right 
place if he pay due renrd to the words sung, 
for he will know which words should be em- 
phasized ; and, assuming that the musical and 
verbal accent correspond, if he find that the 
singer has neglected nis accent he will put that 
circumstance down to the debit side of the 
singer's account in his estimation. He will be 
the better able to arrive at a correct judgment 
in this matter if all the singer's words are dis- 
tinctly enunciated, and he does not have to 
give a part of his attention to the " book of 
words '' he may be holding in his hand. 

The Lait Tears of Beethoven. 

^he f oUowliig remlnltoenoes are among tlie most In- 
tersftins of a longs«rletof papers entltlad: *'Beethoven 
Judged by his Contemporarleaf" which the London 
JftMteal Standard tranalatea from the French of If. Vmo- 
KOMM» in the Bemuet GomU^ JfWIealf.] 

The winter which followed the comparatively 
happy summer of 1826, was very sad. Tne malady 
from which Beethoven suffered became vidbly 
aggravated. It was apparent that his days were 
nambered. 

" Everv evening he repairs to a little Inn situated 
near his home. He asks for a glass^of beer, and 
smokes a long pipe. He sits with eyes closed, appa- 
rently asleep. If one of his friends address him in 
passing, he abruptly raises bis head, and with a 
graff bugh presents his pocket-book to the person 
who thus disturbs his ecstasy. In order that he may 
exchange with him some salntations and small re- 
marks. More frequently he writes Ms replies, in- 
stead of giving them verbally. Then, when he has 
apparently slept some time, he draws a pocket-book 
from his pocket— of a larger sise than the one he 
keeps for conversation — and begins to write, his 
eyes all the time half dosed." 

These lines are extracted from a young poet who 
was passing through Vienna, who recounted his im- 
pressions m a German paper some time after Beet- 
hoven's death. As the name of this young man 
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will not add anything to the interest of his aeconnt, 
we shall not give it ; bat inscribe, instead, the more 
Important name of 

Fbakz Schubket. 

One evening, when the poet of whom we hare 
spoken asked him how Beethoven could thus write? 

the author of the " Roi des Anlnes** replied: 
" He composes. 

" But he writes words, not notes. 

" It is his way. He indicates the conrse of his 
ideas by words, and only occasionally employs notes. 
The art has become a sort of science with him." 

These words may appear like a criticism on the 
part of Schubert Bai it is not so. No one held 
the flrreat master in greater reverence than he. On 
another occasion, when he beheld Beethoven ab- 
sorbed in composition, he said :— 

'*The waters of the Danube will empty themselves 
into the sea many a time before the creations of this 
man will have been received with full comprehen- 
sion. And that not only because he is more sublime 
and more elevated than other musicians, but because 
he is also more complete. He is equally great in 
epic music and dramatic music, in the lyric style 
and the prosaic style. In a word, he can do every- 
thing. He is to Mozart what Shakespeare is to 
Schiller. People understand Schiller, no one has 
as vet fully comprehended Shakespeare. Everj- 
br>^y understands Mozart. Those who know Beet- 
hoven say of him, that he has still an infinity of 
spirit and heart ; and indeed he must have loved in 
an eztrnordinsrily unfortunate manner, to have be- 
come plunged in such horrible melancholy." 

Schubert's mind was so constituted, that, in his 
greatest enthusiasm there mingled always a vein of 
causticity. We have said that he figured among 
the greatest admirers of the master. The reply that 
he made to one of his friends in a moment of confi- 
dence sufficiently proves it. 

He was singing to his friend one day some of his 
first Lieder, and asked him if he thought that he, 
Schnbert, would ever do anything good. He was 
then quite young. 

The friend replied, that this was already done. 

" Ah, well, I persuade myself so, sometimes," 
Schubert replied ; " but what can any one do, after 
Beethoven?" 

For the first time for many years, Beethoven 
passed the sommer (that of 1826) in Vienna. 

He was then, as is known, occupied in the termi* 
nation of several already commenced works. This 
epoch is a distressing one; and yet an incident 
which attaches to it is not without a somewhat com- 
ic side. 

The account is from the pen of the Swedish 
writer, 

Attveboic. 

" My encounter with Beethoven " (thus this per- 
sonage expresses himself,) "deserves to be recorded. 
My mend. Doctor Jeitteles, undertook the introduc- 
tion. One scorching afternoon, we took our way to 
the house where Beethoven lived. We mounted 
two flights of stairs, we knocked ; no one replied. 
We turned the button of the door ; the antechamber 
was empty. We knocked, no one came ; we knocked 
again, still the same silence— and yet we heard foot- 
steps inside. We decided to enter. What a scene 
presented itself to our eyes I Large sheets of paper 
marked all over with lines drawn with charcoal 
were hung over the wall which faced us. Beethoren 
had his back turned towards us : but in'what a con- 
dition we beheld him ! It was extremely hot, and 
he had removed his garments one after the other 
till only his shirt remained. He was hard at work, 
and wrote with a red pencil upon the folio lying be- 
fore him, beating the time, and striking chords upon 
a stringless piano. 

" It chanced that he did not happen to turn 
round. We did not dare to advance. To endeavor 
to attract his attention by coughing, or disturbing 
the furniture, was useless; he had not heard us. 
We were extremely ill at ease ; and, without con- 
sulting each other, we slowly retired, trembling lest 
he should perceive our presence. It seemed to us 
that we had committed a crime of the highest mag- 
nitude. 

" When we were outside, Jeitteles said to me — 
' Your end is not attained ; but you will be able to 
say — and I only shall be able to say it with you — 
I have seen Beethoven at work ; I hare seen him 
create.' " 



" I qnitted him with this impression on my mind ; 
and, in consequence, happier perhaps than as if he 
had entertained me with one of those eommonplaoe 
oonyersations which the most elementary laws of 
politeness often impose upon men of genius." 



Vor Dwiililfs Jenmal of Xule. 

Oonoendng Tonoh in Piaao-naying. 

By AsTsuB Xias, Weslejaa CoHorsi Clndnnatl, O. 

The ezoellant articles by Mr. W. B. B. Mathews, 
which have of late appeared in your Jonrnal, on 
pedagogical questions in musical instruction, en- 
coursge me to give the results of carefnl investlga' 
tion and experiment on the same and kindred sob- 
jects treated of there, as it is evident that the inter- 
est in a truly scientific course of study, founded not 
only on a knowledge of the anatomical structure of 
the hand, but also on the very important consider- 
ation of psychological influences, is being more and 
more excited. The work of Adolph Kullak on 
" The Aesthetics of Piano-playing." created a de- 
cided impression In German musical circles ; and 
many of the valuable suggestions found in that 
work could certainly be introduced with advantage 
in our Methods and Instruction Books. But the 
efforts of that author, to point out the relation be- 
tween the mechanical and psychological sides of 
piano-playing, seem scarcely to have been so thor- 
oughly appreciated as the importance of the subject 
would warrant. As several points bearing on this 
very question have been enlarged upon by Mr. 
Mathews, a few words relating to the name prob- 
lem may not be amiss. The field for investigation 
in this particular direction is so very large and 
comparatively uncultivated, that I may be permitted 
to turn specially to the remarks made by Mr. Math- 
ews in No. 17 of your valuable Journal, " Concern- 
ing Touch in Piano-Playing." 

The universal want of ability to "color" the 
touch is certainly to be ascribed to the Csct, that 
compound touches (coming from several Joints sim- 
ultaneously) are taught at too early a stage of piano 
practice, whereby a perfect control over the sepa- 
rate joints employed is made most difficult. It Is a 
physiological fact that the intensity of effort and its 
success depend upon the concentration of mind on 
one point, that is to say, one set of muscles. The 
most serious error made in piano instruction is, 
that the attention of the student is not sufficiently 
concentrated on thou pointi only which ors dirteUy 
brought into activity. A naturally gifted pianist will 
have unusually sensitive finger-tips, and the gradu- 
ations of touch will be judged by him not so mnch 
through an analysis of the joints or muscles em- 
ployed in bringing out a certain effect, as by the 
»€ns€Uion which Is produced through the nerves of 
the fingers, in performing this certain motion. A 
short staccato, for instance, (and here distinction 
between positive and negative staccato must be 
carefully made) will produce nn the performer's 
nervous system, through the nerves of the fingers, 
an impression in direct relation to the effect of the 
blow. The sensation produced through the ner- 
vous system in executing a passage must impress 
itself on the mind with the utmost accuracy, and 
come to the consciousness, thus enabling the per- 
former by renewing this sensation through muscu- 
lar action, to bring about the very same effect at 
will again and again. The pnrely automatic move- 
ments of the fingers, which'are the result of innum- 
erable repetitions of precisely the same succession 
of efforts, and which invariably produce a mechan- 
ical and unsympathetic touch, are principally 
the result of failing to develop the ssnstliW 



»i«sf of ths nenm of the fingers. The difficulties 
which arise from the construction of the hand, such 
as weakness of the fourth and fifth fingers, are of 
course not meant here, as these can be removed on- 
ly by developing the muscles through mechanical 
practice, although here too the training will be 
materially aided by constant mental concentration 
and not, as Dreyschock and others teach, by pnrely 
mechanical work, simultaneously with the perform- 
ance of which a book may be read or the mind oth- 
erwise diverted — ^but those motions are referred to, 
which are retarded by the want of ability to con- 
centrate the mind with sufficient rapidity and im- 
petns on the muscles to be brought into play. The 
difference of piano nuehjniet and ttehnicB must here, 
as at every stage of study, be carefully observed. 
The dinging prmture must therefore be insisted 
upon not only because it will strengthen the mus- 
cles, but because it will make perecpiion and rt^ 
acHion become perfect and well defined. The neces- 
sity of developing the muscles and bringing their 
activity to consciousness demands that the attack 
should be most decided, and brought about by rais- 
ing the fingers high, as Plaidy and Koehler very 
emphatically teach. The legato touch will be suc- 
cessfully developed if care is taken that the weight 
of the hand (the resisting power after the blow) be 
at no time removed from the finger, but shifted from 
one finger to the other. [See introductory remarks 
to Eoehler's " Lanfer Studion.*] This will at the 
same time cause the nerves to transmit a constant 

current of sensation, which, as long as it is uninter- 
rupted, and comes from one finger only at a time, 
will g^ve the best idea of what legato touch ought 
to be. namely a constant and unbroken pressure on 
one key or the other (one key only at a time, of 
course.) Sebastian Bach's style of playing, as de. 
scribed in Forkel's biography, will give excellent 
information as to the correct manner of playing 
legato. The danger which arises from calling In- 
to activity any other than the knuckle joint (before 
the normal firm touch has thoroughly become flesh 
and blood with the pupil) lies in the tendency to 
assist the blow with motions coming from the first 
and second flng^r joints. In playing the F scale 
downwards, for Instance, the fourth and fifth fingers 
will generally be kept contracted until the moment 
of passing there over the thumb, when they will be 
extended ; in striking B flat the fourth finger being 

agrain contracted sympathetically with the third, 
which is preparing to press down A, will produce 
too loud a tone and generally play it slightly stac- 
cato. It is ons of the greatest difficulties to deliver 
the blow from the knuckle joints while the finger 
joints remain firm and Immoyable. Koehler^s differ- 
ent positions of the hand, made necessary by the 
short fingers (the thumb and fifth) half on black and 
half on white keys, wholly on black and on white 
keys, point to the necessity of adapting the d^g^ree 
of extension of the fingers to the succession of white 
and black keys, thus securing a quiet position of 
the hand. As regards the staccato, there are doubt- 
less two classes, the one, the positive staccato, in 
which the starting point is a small distance above 
the key, and which is produced by a blow from 
above and the sudden rebounding of the finger f^m 
the key ; the second, the negative staccato, in which 
the starting point Is the surface of the key and 
which is caused by pressure and a sudden relaxa- 
tion, by which the finger is rapidly thrown from 

the key. Pupils of Prof. Kullak, in Berlin, will re- 
member how carefully he discriminated between 
these two classes of staccato touch, tt Is only In 
the hope that others more competent and experi- 
enced will take sufficient interest to write on simi- 
lar questions — that these few remarks are offered 
after careful study and observation. 
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Produotion of the " Antigone " of Bopho- 
dei at Dreiden. 

(From aa Ooeaaiooal Oormpoiident of the AdTntlMr.) 

Deudkn, Dec. 8, IS*!*!. 

Of alt people the Germans appear to be tboee who 
most truly regard the stae^ as a means of ednca- 
tioB and mental cnlture. rather than as a mere insti- 
tntion for entertainment and an ajj^reeable invention 
for passing away the time. With laudable perse- 
Teranoe they offer to the public, at not infrequent 
Intervals durlns^ the season, ▼arions works of their 
great dramatists, and In Dresden It has for some 
time been the custom on one erenins; In every 
week through the winter to reduce the entrance 
fees to Inconsiderable sums, so that the poorer 
classes may be afforded an opportunity to form an 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of dramatic 
art. 

Besides the more rtlrrlng plays of Shakespeare 
and Schiller, the theatre directors do not fear to 
place upon the statue poems almost devoid of dra- 
matic action, like Goethe's " Iphigenla " and " Tor- 
quato Tasso," Lesslnfjfs " Nathan the Wise," etc., 
nor do they shrink from occasionally producing 
Goethe's " Faust.'* the beginning of which is so filled 
with lengthy speeches, and whose representation, 
even In the abridged acting edition, lasts from four 
to Ave hours. To young minds still, as the Ger- 
mans say, *' im Warden — ^In the act of becoming, — 
the witnessing of such works of art Is of great val- 
ue, as it brings them Into a new and more Ideal 
world, where the pettinesses of actual life disappear 
and Its great emotions exist, refined and elevated, 
In a half Intangible atmosphere, while the ear Is 
tuned to an appreciation of the beauties of language 
and gains an unconscious conception of its myriad 
possibilities, and the intellect finds food for reflec- 
tion and thought In the poet's resolution of those 
problems which he treats. For the many foreign- 
ers, too, who flock to the German cities, it Is most 
advantageous to have the characters which they 
have studied in Iwoks presented to them in the ap- 
propriate settipg of costume and scene, and that 
they are thus enabled to take, as it were, an objec- 
tive view of that which l>efore they have seen only 
through the medium of their own fancy. 

For some years Sophocles's " Antigone,** admira- 
bly translated into German by Donner, has held its 
Slace upon the German sta^e, and to the beauty and 
ignlty of the drama Itself is added the charm of 
the music Mendelssohn composed for it, heard last 
winter In Boston with so much pleasure from the 
Apollo club. As one enters the theatre he finds the 
stage entirely disclosed to view, the curtain, as well 
as the usual change of scene and division Into acts, 
t>elnK abolished for tlils evening. The stage is di- 
vided. In Imitation of the Greek stage, into two 
planes, — the principal actors standing upon the np- 
per plane, the chor::8 having their position on the 
lower, while the two are connected by a staircase 
aacending on either side. The background repre- 
sents the entrance to Creon's palace. On the right 
are pillars and a gateway, on the left the same with 
the first, trees of a grove appearing beyond. In the 
middle of the foreground Is a Grecian altar piled 
with tAyrn and wreaths. 

For the full apprehension of the underlvlng pa- 
thos of the " Antigone/* the main facts of the story 
of (Edipus must be briefly recalled GSdipvs, igno- 
rant of bis true origin, accidentally meets nis father 
and*kllls him : then, having slain the Sphinx who 
had been devastating the Theban territory, be re- 
ceives, as the promised reward, the hand of his 
mother, Jocasta, in marriage, becomes ruler over 
Thebes, and has by Jocasta two sons and two daugh- 
tera, Eteocles, Polynices, Antigone and Ismene. 
When, after the lapse of years, the secret of his 
birth Is disclosed to him, and he discovers what 
crimes he has unwittingly committed, he is seized 
with horror and deprives himself of his eyeslfht; 
then (Jocasta having already taken her own life), 
he Is caat out by the people and wanders forth from 
Thebes. On his sad way Antigone accompanies 
him ; she is the support of his feeble steps and the 
sight of his blindea eyes, and fnlfilllne her tender 
office we meet her In " (Edipus in Cofonns,** when 
she bids farewell to the dearly beloved and long- 
attended father, who, clothed in more important 
bonors than In the days of his first prosperity, Is 
caught up amid thunder and lightning to the abode 
of tot immortals — ^Ilke the prophet Enjah, to whom 
there came " a flery chariot, with fiery horses, and 
took him away to heaven." 



With the apotheosis of (Edipus, Sophocles's play 
of "(Edipus in Colonus" ends, but the imagina- 
tion follows Aniif^ns grieving for the loss of the 
dear burden, and with all the horror of her hou8e*8 
history upon her, back to Thet>e8, where await her 
the dissensions of her two brothers, each of whom 
claims the crown, the apprehension of war, and 
flnally the terrors of the siege Itself, when seven 
proud chiefs come against Thebea's seven gates, 
when brother flghts i^^nst brother and each falls 
by the other's hand. AH these woee has AnUffont 
suffered and survived, when, at the beginning of 
the play which bears her name, she appears before 
us, ^nd in spite of i;hem all, as If for future compen- 
sation for the desolate loneliness Into which she is 
plunged, has been formed a bond which promises 
ner " the bridal-song, and the Joy of marriage, the 
blessing of wedlock and the happiness of children." 
She Is the betrothed of Hamon^ son of Creon^ and 
we hope for her the dawn of a brighter day upon a 
near borlson. But this is not to be. EteocUtt, who 
fell in defence of Thebes, has received funeral hon- 
ors, but Cr^Qti has decreed that the body of Poly- 
fucsf, who fought against the city, shall remain nn- 
buried, exposed to the birds of prey, an abomina- 
tion In the eyes of gods and men. In defiance of 
Or€on*9 command Antiffone sets forth to cover with 
earth, as best she may, her brother's remains. With 
this the play l>eglns. and then comes a chorus of re- 
joicing for the triumph of Thebes over her enemies, 
at the close of which Cr§on, arrayed in scarlet and 
white robes, issues from his palace and formally re- 
peats his decree concerning Po/yntc«s*« corpse. 

Terrible anger seizes him when he hears that, in 
spite of his oraer, the dust has been sprinkled upon 
tne body ; and when the culprit is discovered to be 
AnHgwut sbe is condemnea to death. Calm and 
beautiful, she stands before the incensed king and 
receives the sentence which his indignation utters. 
Firm and unshaken, with indescribably tender dig- 
nity, she insists upon the respect due to the gods of 
the under- world and on her duties as a sister, "Nicht 
mlt zu hassen, mlt zu heben bin Ich da ! ** But 
neither her explanation, the entreaties of Hamon, 
nor the expostulations of the chorus of Thel>an cit- 
izens, can soften CreoiCt stern determination; Anli- 
gmu is led out to die. This is the most thrilling and 
beautiful part of the play. In language, which rolls 
and swells in waves of sorrow, in the reaction which 
follows the first sublime Indifference to fate, and as 
the chill of the approaching grave sends a shiver to 
her young breast, AnHg<m§ laments her lot and the 
lot of her doomed house. The orchestra follows 
the pauses of her recitation, and at times sustains 
it with waitings deeper than words, more powerful 
than speech, while at the close of the strophe and 
antistrophe, the chorus takes up the burden of her 
griefs. A last address to the city of Thebes, to Its 
gods and Its chief men on whom she cills to witness 
her undeserved fortune, and she is seized by the 
servants who are to execute Cr§ofC9 will . She strug 
gles In their grasp, throws herself suppliant for one 
moment before the altar, and In the next a black 
veil Is flung over her and she Is led away, while a 
thrill of horror pierces the heart of the spectator, 
and the orchestra follows her departure with som- 
bre chords. 

The action, which has flowed In a steady stream 
from the beginning, seems to slacken a little now 
In Interest and give one time to breathe, when 7W- 
rttioM enters and foretells misery to Creon If the body 
of Polynien remains unburied. Moved at last by 
his predictions and by the urgent entreaties of the 
chorus, Orean revokes his former decree, and has- 
tens himself to release Antipone from the tomb, 
where she had l)een buried alive. Here follows the 
one bright spot amid all the gloom, the one relief 
from the tragic influence of the whole play, as the 
chorus crown themselves with wreaths, seize the 
thyrti, and, waving them In the air, march about 
the altar, singing with powerful voice a hymn to 
Bacchus. But the exultation is of short duration. 
Antiffone has hanged herself in her narrow prison, 
from which she knew no escape. Hamon has fallen 
upon his sword. Burydiet, his mother, on hearing 
the fatal tidings kills herself, and Creon Is left alone 
amid the ruin and desolation he has caused. Hor- 
rible end I Tragedy far more terrible than deat*::, 
or than any wrong by which he might have suf- 
fered, to stand thus, surrounded by the corpses of 
all those who meant for him hope, and love, and 
toy, and to know that with his own hand he had 
laid them iow, The t)ody of Ilamon Is borne off 
the stage, Orton following. The doors In the back- 
ground which had opened, exposing to view the 
dead JBurvdiei, slowly close again. The chorus, 
with an admonition to man that the foundation of 



happiness is wisdom, that he should never forget to 
reverence the gods, and that he shall surely expiate 
Insolence and rashness, move off the stage, leaving It 
empty as at first, while the orchestra completes the 
profound impression made npon the mind with its 
appropriate parting notes. 

L. W. J. 



Xendelsiohn in ParU 

▲ LETTER FROM JACQX7E8 BOBENHAZir. 

Sim. — I have just read in the last number of the 
OttietU MuncaU de Parie a very Interesting article 
on M. Adolphe Jnllien*s essay, entitled Mend^uohn. 
d Parte m 1881. The writer saytf among other 
things : — 

'* If. Jnllien'S special object has been to prove that 
MendelsAobn was far from navfnp; formed so nnfsTora- 
ble an opinion as biographers have stated of Paris and 
French artists." 

To back up this assertion and to show how far 
Mendelssohn was from entertaining feelings inimi- 
cal to France and French artists, I now lay before 
you a letter, hitherto unpublished, from him, which 
he wrote me in 1842. In a conversation I had at 
that <>poch with Habeneck, who honored roe with 
his friendship, I told him how much I thought It 
was to be regretted that Mendels8ohn*s works were 
still so little known in Paris. Hereupon, Habeneck 
commissioned me to write and inform Mendelssohn 
that he was resolved to have several of Mendels- 
sohn's compositions performed at the Conservatory, 
and also to take steps at the Opera to procure him 
a libretto. The following letter from Mendelssohn 
Is an answer to my own, and you will see with 
what respect he speaks of Habeneck, and how much 
importance he attachea to the opinion of the French 
public— -I remain, etc.. 

JaOQUXS RoeKVBAXN. 

-^Badm, Ulh Novembtr, 1877. 

" Bwlin^ ISM Jawuaty, 1843. 

'*Mt Deab Rosekdain.^I was very much pleaded at 
heariufc directly from you, and being enabled to con- 
clode that you have remained, what you always were, 
my dear, kind, and Indulgent friend. A thousand thanks 
from the bottom of my heart. Only, next time, you must 
not speak to me at such length of my affairs but of vour 
otiw. Of theue yon do not say a word, and yet they form 
a subject, 1 ahould take the greatest pleasure in benring 
▼ou talk about. Remedy this in your next missive, which, 
It is to be hopHd, I shall soon receive. Come! a continu- 
ation of our conversation as we returned from onr walk 
f rom Oohlis to LeipfficI Do you s;ill remember it? I 
received your piece in B minor,* a few weeks ajco, with 
a line from your pen. It pleased roe extremely, and 
completely recalled the happy time in question; I have 
often and often thanked you in my mind. But now I 
should like to know what you have new. I have heard 
something about an opera, but are there no piece* for 
the piano, no songs, etc.? Write and tell me every- 
thing. 

" The W . . . a spend the winter here Clt is true that 
one of them is betrothed); but fancy how I should riite 
in their estimation If I were to take them fresh intelli- 
gence of what you are doing:!— Think, too, how I should 
Jilease my wife, who is, as she alwayn will be, your faith- 
nl pupil and admirer; who begs me to remember her to 
you; and who, thank Heaven, is, like the children, as 
well as one could wish. We are leading a somewhat dis- 
sipated life here; we think every day of the good time 
past, and should very much like to return to Lelpslc. 
Whether there is any chance of this desire beingreal^d, 
we shall see between this and a few months, what you 
say concerning mv works and their performance in Par- 
is interested me deeply; receive my best thanks. But I 
must conf e«8 that I do not promise myself a great success. 
If, while remaining in the path I have pursued, I should, 
at some future Mte, succeed in composing better and 
more characteristic works, I may perhaps hope to see 
one or other of them make its way in Paris as elsewhere ; 
but I doubt this, as regards what I have done up to now; 
the compositions In question are not sufficiently differ- 
ent from those where you are. However, as you may 
imafldne, it will be a great delight and a great honor for 
me II anything of mine is periormed in Paris, and es- 
pecially if a man like Habeneck interests himself in the 
matter. Present him my best, my verv best regards. I 
entertained in years gone by a great liking for him, and 
he was then so good and kind towimls me that I have 
thought of him ever since, not only with respect and 
admiration, but with true gratitude. Please kindly tell 
him this, and give him my most affectionate com- 
pliments. 

" The metronomical directions for my 8L Patd are to 
be found in the large score, which is mdlspensable for 
the performance. Do you think it would be well to com- 
mence with "Fingal's Cave?" Should not Habeneck 
rather try, at any rate, the four overtures, or at least 
three, at a rehearsal, so as to choose the one best suited 
to the members of the orchestra? I should very much 
wish him to do so, and I earnestly beg, through you, 
that he will. Please tell me, when an opportunity of- 
fers, whether he yields to my request: ana, in caae he 
does, correct a typographical error in tne ecore and the 
parts of the MeereenilU : the aUegro should be marked 
alia brtve t^ instead of rg : the movement is very quick ; 
half-arbail42 is worth Caboat a crotchet— as in the last 
piece of Beethoven*s Symphony in A. 

** I write an opera for Paris I Ton know how strong is 
my desire to have a libretto by Scribe; you know that 

• « Potaie pour piano/' Op. M. 
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Bat thtnk Bibenpck tcr bis Kind Intuition In tbu In- 
■UDCa >I>D, and uk talm, If tat knowi %oj good ud Bub 
■sbject, !□! Heiven'B sake ta InfonD mg of It. I tbonld 
<M»ldar Hill u u» jtrHiui jAirlca UTOas oonld do ma 

' FlBue imwnt my bMt compllmgnti to X<ilurt, who, 
ihnrt Hm* Hlnrw. trmnAialCtM mO TOOIV; klUdlj toU 



ntux Msmszlmobi-Babtholdi." 



Von Bntlow"! Votu of TnveL* 

Or noDlcl V'-'K '.'.'' : ; " Inapproprlata BamulU 

tin TbtDia Lr i ! . ' ' reapec&d pitroD of nuiT 

«etiii7lai"[ - .'tenilonto thetMtibatoiw 

tiartnf thi' .ii...-. ■..ijierM too well with tli« 

I;.,!-;. '.i'< . r ' ^ d ibitTon DUj fMd bound 

ti;. . puff of mj talent M » wri- 

I, r ra«, u watailns'plUMa on- 

I, J,, _,,^ ,„,.„.._« a illght flaTor of Iron* 

aboDi uiMimMid'yUSr U it ijiilte cartaln tliat too did 
sot Bwan to charaoterlte mo aa a Jack-ot-«ll-tradM t 
Howaru, b« that aa It mar>— 



TlM&M:tla,ltanin«uiiuto cliat, pnrpowlaad*, with 
Taii,jwW<lorirrlMHiii,andI am amply nwardod for 
mr tnmhle bji m ttimMj amUa from jfot In JOV ^'''' 
I fiave, nnfiiTtnBKtcljr, DO oonnaeUon with tlia ideal Cor- 
Intb. whara the mtnib-Janded (kit Maadi of Hcmn 
Z^ait, Hlllar, and Uudan an Mdd to tlulva, an d I >ome- 
tlmaa •oIlBr from a jaarnlng to nnboaom myaaU. It 
matura, tUanfore, Uttla toma whather no picaarre tha 
diT flowara of my Ink-bottM In yonr berboradnm of apU- 

tobiT oalabrlUaa, or , Our good frlondFohl, poor 

fellow, U nnfortanately not Is ao anrlabte a poaiUon. 
It wa* aMolntely DCoiaaary for bit " Frlcndlr Letten 
fromB»Ti«nth"tobopHnt«dfttany prlca. To ananra 
bla pamnblat's Appaaring wlili any approaeh to naatnaaa 
et fonn. Be ««■ eompellad. noUmi pMtiu, to ooalcaUi 
H M^a adltor of ^a JTnt ZtUiSrtfi jir MuM. tl» 
•aooBd ImitNuid of Hoir BrandalTl wlifcw. 

Bb wonld probably ba*o been (lad amraEb to tOeel a 
fair iMlnr. Toonier and prettier than the indlTldoal 
ehoaan. aa^fi addraaiee ; Herr Pohl, howeTor, Ilka 

aalf . aaema nnable to obt^n loCtara of tecooimenda 

to- Corinth. Bnt thla la eDongh In the way of pra- 

lode, aa the key la aettlad. 

BRDBBBLS. 



not the IMtU . - . and Slctaud . . . but not < 
de-Uon.— GntUoatlon. deaplta the poUoe, ol thelm. 
pnlae to manntaetora operaa. — Condnotoroiial 
panlum t"'*"" — "■"■"nlottlam In tha Planc'"-*- 
PlaylnK of the praaant Day. 
Ton aea, respected Sir, that I baTO not been In 
Amarloa quite for nolhlng ; I h»»e gone through - 
oontM of atudf ol the Yankee nawapaper etyle. an 
it ii vtth nnconeealable aatlaTaction that I percelr 
•prMdtne OTcr vour fealurea a look of electric ei 
pectation like that in the cue o[ a " fifth," at th 
Wrth de»k of the flrat fiddles in the hall of the Gi 
wanithaaa, when a new Canonic Suite is beinj; 
plavad. Do not be alarmed, I am not cruel, and tou 
ahall not anap, or " go off with a hang," libs the fifth 
in queatiou. I can now qnlU Imagine tha feetiug, 
fcr, on Thuraday eTening, 1 myaelf wae »ery near 
lt_" going off with a bang." to wit— In tboThMtr* 
de la Honnaie, at one lime with race and at another 
with wearineaa. Had I bean a crowd In myaalf 1 
mieht have confounded the little aucceuor of thi 
neat Aober at tba Cooaervatory with the wLole- 
•ale morderar of the lame name at Bremen, trana- 
lating dynamite by embittmnL (He baa nothing to 
do with Theodore Thomaa of New York.) I laj : 
'■ near it ; " 1 was asTed aoUly by the partially very 
admirable manner In which the peraona engaged 
performed their taaka, and by the friendly way in 
which my colleagoe and respected neighbor in the 
parquet M. Looia Bra«sln, shared my torture. I 
shall apeak farther of my benefactor presenUy, when 
I hBTC eomewbst got orar my Bicilement ; the lat- 
ter wonld render mo without more ado capable eien 
of " praising aaaea," were such a course not forbid- 
den by the Tirtuo which after we have cut our wis- 
dom teeth becomes a doty; I mean modaly. The 
(act ta that it waa eapeclally myaelf who was the 
•■ a»s," for haying had tha hardihood to appul froi- 
the miserable Impresalon produced on mo by lb 
perosal of Honda in the pluto-brta score to the 
Imprtaaion acouadcally receivable from » aoanlc 



Hen Banff. Traoa- 



omthelXlpBto «l»al<,*dll^by 
In the London- JMoot Wattd. 



The mpty nothlngneaa, detdd of atl apedal 
phyaiognomy, which marka ThomMTs mnsle, a* Ilke- 
wlaa ila pretentious conceit, wat thca for tha firat 
time apparent to me In all iti glaring brightneas. 
Evan in purely techuieal matters, sueh as the In- 
strumentaUon, where Meyerbeer baaahown us that, 
like Yatel, a man may bv skllfal preparstlon render 
even booteolea palaUable, I waa moat bitterly dis- 
appointed. The only miserable joke my ear came 
across waa in the second act : tha goings on, not ao 
droll as repoislTe, of a saxophone which waa new 
to me, ■ bastard of baas-clarinet and English horn, 
■ pair of wooden bellowa, certainly not generated 
by any nstural combination, and therefore, thank 
heaven, not destined to lire. Do not think, my 
dear Berr Senff, that I want to the theatre afflicted 
with German prejndioea or speoifio musical whimsL 
The sounds of FiMio, the opera with which I had 
entered on my dutleaas conductor, had completely 
died out of mj esrs, and, shortly before leaTing 
Hanorer, I bad thrown my whole heart into direct 



and, shortly before leaTing 
_ .__ ... I my whole heart into direct 

log the production of La JfusM tit Parttti and Im- 



crma Borgia. Still less, tboogh a Wagnerite dt la 
ttUit (I hare been one for thirty-flve years, that ia, 
from the very first performance nf Jomjn at Drea- 
den, in October, IM2), am I In be reckoned among 
the adTeraaries of the great QIaoomo ; on the con- 
trary. With the ipprobatien of my new chiel and 
old colleague, Eerr von Bronaart, I hope ' 



which, by the way, can b« and it giren at U aiiglU ta 
bt i/liitn. In Munich alone, where It Is so performed 
par ordrt d» Mufli. Nor hss my roTerenoe for 
Shskespear« ever excited ms to consider it a crime, 
in UM. Verdi and Taabert, for Instance, to tranafer 
XfaebtA to muaic-pnper, thongh I cannot help tUnk- 
ing that witKhls Liuligi WM4T tan Wiiutitr [Mtr- 
ni Wiva of Witidtor) Otto Nlcoiai did the gT«at 
Briton higher honor. The boldness of philosophis- 
ing in notes (the setting of the soliloquy, " To be, or 
not to be,' to a certain extent the moet endurable 

bit In tha opera. Is. howerer, purl borrowed 

^m Berllo^s DamKati»n dt Autf) would, moreoTer 
not have offended me in tbe least ; I bsoame inured 
to this sort of thing, prompted by earnest Intention, 
from Irittan inul jKMt, So, nu*ely rint ira d ttu- 
dio, I Iletened to U. Thwaa^e strains ("abg—e)Ji»itiu 
VwtfnaiMit' aa DsTid sings In Dit MntUniagtr), 
and, thanks to H, Brassln's spiritual conaolaUon. 
eoniinned llatening up to OphelU'a scene &I nata- 
tion at the end o7 the fonrth sot. The resalt la 
abort: a most deep«eat«d coDrictlon on my part of 
the rottenness of thle usurper of the inheritance left 
by Meyerbeer, HalAry, and Aaber, and the moat 
open.mouthed aetonishment at thoae gentlemen who 
lay down the Taw, and who are Incapable of disUn- 
gulebing apparent life and apparent death. There 
Is no doubt that M. Thomaa writes correctly, snd 
" srademlcally,* If rqli like, aomftblng in the aame 
fashion that M. Jnles Simon conducts politics ; but 
mere smoke la the most the absence of Ulent in blm 
can produce, aooompsnied, aa Ibe latter le, by such 
Importance tbst, in its want of eharicter snd style, 
it cannot clear cTen the rock, want of Usie, a rock 
generally avoided by educated French musicians. 
Verdi, with all his former ronghness, and even with 
his present qaeor notions, ia quite another kind of 
fellow, and M. Thomas Is nut above levying the 
moat coDtlnuoua loans on him. I say nothing of 
Ooonod ; that composer's want of character, or su- 
phemlsUcslly speaking, his "sclecticism,' has meth- 
od about it. and In hi* own circle he hai notione 



firat of the I 
which I wonl 
worthy noD-elect among the so-called " Qarman 
Incapables deslrons of musloallriug dramatically will 
not SKree very cordially with ths notion— the said 
two cTasaea being Ihoid oAo tan aid tomthing to Ou 
hurdygurd^, andliott vho or* eonmlltd to iorroa 
tin mott luauary Ihingt from ii. The dialike I en- 
tertain for those of the leat aort-« dislike I am 
leaet oapable of aurmoanting when, devoured by the 
same thirst for euecesa as their more Mvoloua hot 
more highly gifted brethren, they pretend to the 
orchestra snd th* critics (they are not able to swin- 
dle the singers snd the public), that It ia solely from 
" modesty that they neglect the means of success 
— induces me now personally to beg Herr ven Flo- 
tow's pardon for all the rude thl^ ones written 
and spoken by me against him. When, at a period 
of such operfttio poverty, of snoh nol^ st«riflty aa 
the pteaent, Hester Qlaoania la loadly orled down, 
and tbe plgales of to-day, Jaalona of hU triiidi|ihB, 



Antichrist, forty, and Richard Wag- 



wlth greater coosciousnsss, thoufcb he may 
cused In eoniidention of thshard laws of a " strug- 
gle for eilitanca." But " everything has happened 
before." eay* Ben AUba ; let the reader call to mind 
how advera* Weber waa to Beethoven, etc Epig- 
onl, however, who do not dsservs being named ui 
ths same day with Wagner, even as a specific musi- 
cian, and wboss moat atriklog aucceaa will never 
equal the ^osea d'atinu achSved by Qntoima, 
should, before they are bold enough to try to write 
•peras, poke their respscted noaea a trine further 
Into the scores of men like UayerbHer, Halivy, and 
Anber, and aee whether they posaees auffi^nt ul- 
ent to derive some liUIe practical benefit from tha 
procasa. The more senalble among them might 
then come down a peg or two and grow rather dis- 
beBrtaned, which would be all tbe better for poor 
operatic oondnctora. For the other*, I will cite the 
winved words of Arthur Sohopeuhauer: " Whn a 
heck and ahtadeamonlmtllttr and pndut* a AoUms 
teinuf, tliat it, otietfor ail, twt Uu/atJi 0/ At booi.' 

Bnt do yon not think, my dear Berr Ssoff, that it 
is tlms tor ns to conclude my digression T " The 
art of wearying consists In holding nothing back," 
says a French moralist. I will, therefore, core my 
attack of seutimentalltv by a bit of triviality, and 
quickly tell yon aomething which will interest you 
moat deeply, it is that Mdlle. Bamackers, though 
DO longer a young, waa a very exeellent, and, vocal- 
ly, blameleaa, Ophelia, and that M. Devoyod, who 
played Hamlet for the first time, achieved a sncoeat 
as brilliant as it waa merited. The chorus aston- 
Ishsd ma by its precision and freahnesa; and the or- 
cheatra waa. In every reapect, wonderfully good. 1 
was agreeably Impreaaed by the deep depth of the 
apace It occupied, so indlspsnsable sn element tor 
the promotion of discreet accompaniment, without 
anything threadbare about the tone ; I was less edi- 
fied with the arrangement which atrivs* to realise 



nteff,' 

ran correctly llks a red thread thron^h ths whole 
territory, bnt the contrast, equally important lor 
audience and performers, between brau snd wxxt 
had been neglected. The peraon of the evening 
who possessed the greatest attraction for me waa 
the conductor, H. Dupoot. ■ brother of the well- 
known virtuoso on the plsuo and Couaervatory- 
profeasor. He Is one of the most circnmspect, moat 
gifted with ddicate feeling, most " oblqultoueiah," 
snd consequently most warm-blooded and moet ae- 
tlve of hie " caste." These condnctoria! nantomim- 
lc)> ruffle me less than others, as I Imow the reasons 
which make thera necessary in oompllostsd modern 
works. The Inhabitants of small German towna, 
accuatomed to pltllnss metronomes of fleeh andtnot 
too much) blood, who, for instance, had never wlt- 
neesed a good operatic performance in Italy, take 
great umbrage at them, and, not having the courage 
to look over the conductor, are apt to complain that 
their enjoyment ia interfered with, II at difficiU d* 
eenttHltr tout U moiuU << *on pht. Such must be the 
consolation of a man when people find hult with 
him, and when, not having learnt to aquint, he Is 
unable to combine the discharge of bis duty, whloh 
is to signal ordsrs for preparation, of enconraga- 
ment, and of aolm ad version to the four qnartera of 
the compass, with a stylobatic bearing of tbe upper 
porUon of bli body. 

And DOW, by way of farewell to-day, a word of 

thanka to my f^thfnl companion In aufli'ring, M, 

Brassln I I cannot tell yon, O my respected pat- 

, what good it did me at length to meet once 

re a " real planiat in trowaer^ Such beings. 



real planiat in troweers." Such beings, 
ipeclally when real Individualities, have now trs- 
come as rare at tha " pianists in petticoats " have 
become legionary. And — your hands on your 
hearts, ye admirers of the fair sex — Is there om pi- 
anoforte virtuoso who can artistically reprodaee, 
for Instance, Beethoven's Q major concerto, Op. BB, 
unless he knows the score luside-out and upiddS' 
down t Bnt can any Mr plsnlsta do so, except thrir 
aaean. Mad. Clara ^nmua I It Is not dlfficolt to 
oriaw a oonclnaion. Ladles' emancipation ta begin- 



bMn ailed np ; I believe, hoverar, that It nay be 



■•W^-^B 



■^Mi^a 
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by M. LonU Braasin. Despite his grey hair, he ia 
aa freah, bodily and iDtelleetaally» aa he ia mature ; 
he has, hitherto, not condescended to be his own 
propagandist, though his talent, aa a composer as 
well as an ezecatant, would haye fnlly justined sneh 
a coarse. He bacrificed long since all interest in 
himself to his " Ntbelungen belief." His new para- 
phrases of fragmenta from .Dtr Ring are the best 
and moet useful things I have seen. Tet he, by no 
means, belongs to the non-independent Bayreuthe- 
rians,* whose organ is the Fritztan Monitor of Uad- 
ina Motxvu, His three new pianoforte studies: 
" Impressions d'Automne,' for performance at con- 
certs, I warmly recommend to all those among my 
colleagues who are g^ood enough to consider me not 
quite incompetent in such matters. He is moreoTer 
meditating a second Concerto— so (t is time to think 
about the first 

Perhaps it is rather like offering you mustard af> 
ter dinner, my dear Herr Senff,f it I recall to your 
mind an amusing anecdote, dating from 1862, and 
related of Dr. Liszt and Chevalier de Kontaki at 
Darmstadt; but it is worth warming up again. 

Attired in his most magnificent Spanish uniform 
d la Marfori, the Poliah martyr in search of court- 
concerts called upon the Grand Ducal CapdlmtUter^ 
and iolemnlv offered, in the guise of a present, the 
first copy of his latest offspring in the instructive 
line : UlndiipetuabU du FianUte, to the said Grand 
Ducal official. ** My dear friend," observed the lat- 
ter, " when you again want to indulge in a bit of 
humbug, you may as well do It in a slightly less 
rococo style. For my part I can assure you, as a 

}>erson not entirely devoid of experience in such af- 
airs, that I know of only one real indispensable du 
gianiate— and that is a decent pair of trowsers." — 
buntersigned, — Hans voh Buklow. 

• In the Ctorman expression *' Say-SeuHJoiuchW* there 
Is a verbal Jingle not to be reproduced In Bngliah.^ 
Tbahslatob. 

tThe reader, if unacqaalnted with German, must 
know that 5«V— which, with the exception of an / too 
little, is the name of the editor of the 5i^a2«— slgnlfles 
"mustard.** What signifies it, If it does?— Tiujra- 

ULTOB. 

Xnglo in Leipzig. 

THE SBVKNTB OXWAlfDHAUS OONOIRT-WOAOHDi'S 
WONDKarUL VIOUN PLATniO — TBI VOUBTH 
■UTXBPK COKCKET. 

[Correspondence of the Philada. Evening Balletin.] 

Lbpzio, Not. 80, 1877.— The programme of the sev- 
enth Gewandhaus concert last evening, was a remarka- 
ble one, from the fact of Joseph Joachim being present- 
ed in a double capacity— that of violinist and composer. 
As the first he ia known the wide world over to be with- 
out a rival— a very Liszt of violinists. To «ec him play 
ia scarcely less interesting than his playing ; his bearing 
is manly and full of dignity, and nothing more exquis- 
itely graceful than his bowing can be conceived. He Is 
fully conscious of his wonderful powers, which, howev- 
er, like a true artist, he ever and always only uses 
towarda the achievement of the very hlgheat ends. In 
this respeet he Is a noble example for many artists who, 
having acquired the mejtns, use these as an end. 

The composer Joachim is constantly and rapidly de- 
vdoping; his Overture it proof of this, which certainly, 
without speaking disparagingly of violinists, would nev- 
er lead one to Infer that It had been written by one who 
haa gained all his laurels as master of an Instrument to 
which, unlike the piano and Ita harmonies, everything 
but pure melody is foreign. 

The whole programme of the concert was as follows : 

Variations, on theme of Haydn Brahms 

Conceno for violin, A minor Yiotti 

Sntr*aot and Ballet music from " All Baba," 

Ohembinl 

Barcarole and Scherzo, for violin Spohr 

Eleglsche— Overture Joachim 

Symphony, F major, No. 8 Beethoven 




ways play, never disappoint, and not seldom, when an 
exceptionally good star reipis over their concerts, thtlr 
performances partake of the nature of the ideal and the 
wonderful. 

Joachim, of course, waa enthuslasticaUy greeted, and, 
equally of course, did he show hlmselx worthy of the 
grand ovation, for such It really was. He played only 
mce Joachim, the one, peerless and unrivalled. The 
whole was one of the *' good star " eonoerta. 

The fourth Xuteipe concert, last Tuesday, had this pro- 
gramme: 

Overture, Op. IM Beethoven 

Coooerto, a minor » Soholta 

^tyn^mmy, G majgr ....Sehnbett 



Piano Solos: 

Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 1, ) 

Berceuse, > Chopin 

Scherzo, B minor, ) 
Overture, "Anaoreon," Cherublni 

Hermann Seholts, from Dresden, waa the soloist. He 
Is one of the few good Chopin players, having a touch 
delicate in the extreme, but acarcely of sufflcient 
strength. This want was not felt in the compositions 
he played, excepting, perhaps, in parts of the Scherzo. 
But SohumannpandBeethoven. requiring sterner hand* 
ling, would suffer seriously under his soft fingers. He 
is a refined und highly-gifted pianist, and also not un- 
favorably known as a compoaer. His compoaltlon, 
which was beautifully played by him, is, not only in key, 
bnt also in form and style, in sympathy with Chopln^s 
famous concerto, without, however, even approximate- 
ly reaching up to hla great model, this most charming of 
tone-poema. He was much applauded, and added a Ma- 
suika of Chopin. 

The orchestral compositions were played admirably. 
The miphony on the programme is not the well-known 
one ox Schubert In the same key, but an arrangement 
for orchestra, by JoachJm. of one of Schubert s fonr- 
hand oomposltfons for piano— Op. 140. The arranger 
has apparently overlooked one fact, namely, that in 
compositions written for the piano, with its peculiarity 
of sound produced by quickly and crisply played pas- 
sages, such effects cannot be reproduced by the orches- 
tra, and as a symphony, which form of composition re- 
quires a much oroader handling. • • • • 

I wni only give the programme of the second Oewand- 
hans solrte: 

Trio— For stringed Instrumente, Op. Beethoven 

Quintet— Flano and strings. Op. 14 Salnt-SaSns 

Quintet— Strings, B fiat Mozart 

Italian Concerto— For piano Bach 

The composer of the piano quintet was also the 
pianist. 

The operas during the week have been Weber's Frey- 
•cAttea, Uosan*s MarHoffeof FigarOt Gluck*s Jrmida and 
Nlcolal's M§rry Wivei (t/ windMor. 

JOHK F. HUfMCLSBAOB. 



Nov. 7.— The eighth Oewandhaua concert took place 
last evening, the programme being: 

Overture— " Fanlska," Cherublni 

Aria ftom « Creation." Haydn 

Concerto for piano, F minor Chopin 

Songs Old German and French 

Symphony, C major Schubert 

The performanee auflered too muchftom comparisons 
with the concert last week, which was from first to last 
an unusual and memorable one. HappUy, the beautiful 
symphony (both it and the overture being played in the 
usual ezcdlent manner of the orchestra) came last, oth- 
erwise there would have been positive disappointment. 
The vocaliat, Fran Schlmon-Ilegan, formerly in this city, 
now In Munich, is a good artist, with a small voice; the 
songs were prettily sung. The piano concerto was no* 
in worthy hands. The young lady who played it, while 
talented, is not sufllciently developed to attempt suo- 
oessfully Chopin's concerto. 

It la rumored that Johannes Brahms will shortly come 

to Leipzig to conduct his newest (second) symphony. 

Another rumor, which for some time haa been agitating 

the mlnda of many, haa suddenly assumed positive shape 

and form, and promises to become an established fact; 

namely, a new building and hall for the concerts of the 

Oewandhaua. To all, excepting to the comparatively 

few fortunate subscribers who have or.ly, after long and 

patient waiting, acquired their privilegea, the necessity 

of a new hall has been but too obvions for many years. 
The old hall, aplendidly adapted to the chamber con- 
certs, has become entirely too small for the modern sym- 
phony, and is also not nearly large enoagh to hold the 
many would-be subscribers. I nave it from a reliable 
source that upwards of one thousand persons had un- 
auccessfully applied for seats at the beginning of the 
present season, of which large number hundreds have 
oeen on file ns applicants for many seasons. Formida- 
ble difficulties, indeed, must have prevented the pro- 
posed plan from matuxing any sooner; what their char- 
acter is I am at a loss to guess, but not improbably the 
deeply-rooted prejudices in favor of the old hall, with 
its really grand aasoclations, were not the least of them. 
Over the names of men long and intimately entwined 
with the history of the Oewandhaua concerts, an induc- 
ing proposition has been made to subacribers and dona- 
tors, of which so many at least wUl certainly avail them- 
selves as to place the enterprise at once beyond the reach 
of a financial embrarassment now or at any future time. 
It is to be hoped that in as short a time as is consistent 
with excellence, the wishes and hopea of so many, musl- 
ddly Inclined, will become a realized fact. 



Lxipzio, Dec. 21, 1877.— Last Saturday evening wit- 
nessed the fourth of those delightful Oewandhaua 
Chamber Concerts, with a programme as varied as inter- 
esting and beautiful: 

Concerto for three pianos, Dmlnor Bach 

Quartet for strings, B fiat major Haydn 

Concerto for three pianos, F major, (manuscript), 

Octet for wind Instruments, Op. 108. Beethoven 

The concerto of Mozart had for many years been lying, 
%ith many other manuaoript oompositlons of the same 
eompoier,ln Offisnbaoh, in the posassalon of Andrt, 
where th^f would probably ttfll be» wsra it not that a 



complete, uniform and worthy edition of Mozart la about 
being publlahed by Breltkopf and HXrtel, as a pendant 
to the great Beethoven edition of the same publlaheis. 
It la an exquisitely beautiful compoaltlon, not for a mo- 
ment denying ita famous authorship— every note a gem. 
Appropriate cadenzas to eaeh of the movements have 
been written by Belnecke, which wHl be published with 
the original score« Both concertos were well played, 
Belnecke modestly sustaining the third, while the first 
and second piano parts were ably taken care of by Herr 
Mass and Herr Carper; the accompaniment waa In the 
hands of members selected from the orchestra. 

The Haydn Quartet and the Beethoven Octet were not 
only well performed, but were also, as compositions, in 
pieasant contrast with each other and with the Concer- 
tos. Bvery number was intensely enjoyed and applaud- 
ed by the laige and appreciative audience. 

The programme of the tenth Oewandhaua orchestral 
concert: 

Overture— "Prometheus" Beethoven 

Aria -from "Das unterbroohene Opfeifest|^ 

winter 
Concerto— for plano-G major Bubinateln 

(Brisks, ) 
Songs— { Sandmknnehen, > Sohumann 

(AuftrXge, ) 

Toccata— D minor Bach-Tauslg 

Symphony, No. 8, A minor Oade 

wasnotanunlnterestrngone. The pianist. Adele Hip- 

{>ins, from St. Petersburg, had no mean task to perform 
n the dIflScult Rubenstein Concerto ; that it did not 
$tem a task, proves that she Is already highly developed, 
both technically and musically. In spite of her youtn. It 
may be predicted that she will shortly take equal rank 
in the planlstic world with the most celebrated names 
of her sex. The songs and aria were sung by Fran 
Schuch-Proska, from i)resden, an artiste oi superior 
abilities and pleasing voice. The overture and sympho- 
ny were played with marvelous precision, fully equal to 
the very t>est performance of this singular orcnestra. 
This concert was the last for the year, uie next falling 
on the flJTSt day of the new. 

Der DrejftehiUM, Setnrich der Llho$ and Da* Golden* 
KreuM, have been the operas given during the week. 

According to an ofQcial announcement in the Tb^e- 
Natt, the subscriptions towards the erection of a new 
Gtowandhaus building, during three days, amounted to 
816,000 marks from 085 subscribers. The directors are 
hopeful that the whole of the estimate (900,000 marks) 
will be reached within a reaaonably short time. 

JOHK F. HlMlULBBACH. 



London " Monday Pops." " Qlierubino " in JPiff- 
aro, who, like Ills American cousin in our Boston 
Courier, writes always in the first person singular, 
tells us: 

The post-Christmas season at the Monday Popular 
Concerts will begin on Monday next, and the enter- 
prise will then be prosecuted with vigor. It is ex- 
traordinsry that tne ante-Christmas series has not 
— and, I believe, never has — ^been found to pay Its 
way ; but whether this is to be attributed to the 
season of the year, to the vagaries of fashion, or to 
the fact that the chief artists do not appear till after 
Christmas, few would be inclined to venture an 
opinion. It is a fact that the Monday Popular Con- 
cert audience is a peculiar one. A portion of it is 
aristocratic, and its members attend the Monday 
Popular Concerts because it is the correct thing to 
do so. This section will be found in those stalls 
which are near the platform. A large portion is 
composed of pure music lovers, and this portion will 
be found to crowd the shilling orchestra, the back 
area, and the gallery. Tet another portion is com- 

{>osed of professors of music and critics, who will be 
ound in the side-seats, in the back rows of stalls, 
and in the alcoves near the door. IHfs section is, 
of course, on the free list, but it serves as excellent 
bait, the critics attracting others by the notices in 
the newspapers, and the professors inducing their 
pupils to attend. But a large section of the profes- 
sors and of the aristocracy prefer only the brat and 
most celebrated artists, and they will not attend 
performances given with the assistance of perform- 
ers of the Madame Haas, Mdlle. Schirmacher, and 
Fr&ulein Mehlig type. These artists are good 
enough in their way, but those who pretend to be 
connoisseurs will have none of them. So they wait 
for Joachim and Madame Schumann, and when these 
two great artists arrive the Monday Popular Con- 
certs may be assured of several weeks of full houses. 
This year, for some reason which is not explained, 
Madame Schumann will not play at the Monday 
concerts at all. But Fr&nlein Krebe opens the ball 
on Monday, and she will be follov^ed on Jan. 28 by 
Herr Ignax Briill, on Feb. 2 by M. Wieniawski, and 
on Feb. 10 by Dr. Joachim, who will appear on ev- 
ery Monday and Saturday thencaforward for the 
remainder of ^t seaion. 
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Kr. Pnnit'* Hev SympluHix. 

(From " The GnpUo.") 
Tba dlr*eton of tha Crystal PaltM lae doing f^ood 
■arrlM to Engliah iiiaslc. Among t1i« most racant 
prodneLloni *t thaea concarta wii ■ mianiarlpt 1701- 
phonv in O minor, b; Hr. Eb«D«wr Pront, ona of 
onr ablaat and bait intbnnsd compown. Hta work 
la modallad after tfaacUMloal form af winch aomaD* 
•zamplea b**e bam beqneUhad to na by Haydn and 
HomtL It doMDOt aUampt toemolRta tht larger 
davalopment diatinenUblng tbe ayoiphonle* of Birt- 
boran fron thoaa a? hla lllnstrloaa predaoewora, bat 



1ie«i* diwraetly vllhln the old praaerlbed Ilmlti 
whlcb the ganlaa of Beathovan, •» it axpand 
and mora, enabled him to oatjtap. Mr. Froi 



■nd u thorongbty pracUaed In tbeli 
BdDC Qnlformly >'*K''^' ^'' eoaatmctlnD, to\ pra- 
aerr^g no markad c)iaract«ri*tlca calline for ipMlml 
deacriptloD, It la 1 nnalne azample of abatraet mu- 
dc eqaal to the majority of thlngr of tha kind far 
vhlch we are Indebted to modern Germaa wrltara, 
who, in defiance of the BO-cl[1*d " lorward ' (raally 
backward) achool. adhere to the princlplea ao am- 
phatleally Illustrated In the efTorCa of tha earlier 
maatera. There U no " dreaming " In II ; all la elm- 

[ile, Btralghtforward, and at tha aama time acboUr- 
y. The aymphony conalata of four noTamenta, 
which Beem to conatltute a happy Aunlly group. 
The opening raoTement, alligro tnoarralo lamfwyx. 



in Beethoven's firat qafnt«t, and one of the lympbo- 
nlea of Schnmann, Is eDppl«ment«d by two trloa; 
and thecal*, a moTement of well^auitalDad *lp>r, 
azhlblU anch Ingenloua application of tbe fugal 
atyla, u prorea ita author to be well rened In the 
art of ooontarpolnt, once the Indlspeneabla atody of 
Boildani, but in the present day not aufBclently 
taken lnt« condderaUon. IfKoMrt and BeothoTaa 
whan joang had not labored arduonal; to acquire a 
eommand of thla important agent, the one eonld 
never luTa written the iinaU to hla JupUtr, the oth- 
•r the itiM& to hla .Sroira / nor, deprlTed of ita aid, 
eonld far. Pront, with all hla enthuilaim, hare pro- 
daeed the last moretnent {yivatt oatot) of hla Syni' 
phony in Q Minor, The work waa admirably iie- 
ented under the direction of Mr. Manns, and the 
compoaer waa nnanlmonaly called forward at the 
eonclnalon. 



itnig^'s lonmal of Stssic. 
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Tlftli Hamrd Bymplioiir Conoert 
The experiment In the laat concert (Jan. S) of an 
aBaanUally "modern' programme, In which new 
works bad the lion'a share, — In deference for once 
to tfaecontinual complaint of eritlea and fault find- 
era — afforded small encoaragement for rollowing np 
tha " new dBpartnre." There waa no Increase of 
(paying) aadlaace; indeed the aale of tickets baa 
been larger in s«Terat of the preceding eonceKa, 
which offered no each stimnlns to enrlosity . The 
aaaeoo tloksta of coarse are a fixed qoantily and 
ooantillka in every concert. The holdara thereof 
may have turned ont more generally than they had 
dona of late, piquad by tha same love of novelty 
which made profesaiooal mnslclsns, and all of the 
numerous daaa who are wont lo expect "compllmau- 
tary' admiaalon upon anch occasions, eager to hear 
(thenuelves and wlvea) a notable new Symphony. 
This Is all there was In the appearance of a " betUr 
house ' that afternoon. And when the fact la atat- 
•d that, of thoae eager crowds, a large proportion 
coolly left the hall before the Symphony waa half 
over — (unbsndaome conduct, anrsly. If they were 
among tbe cUmorers for novelty) — It may well be 
doubted whether It would be poUUo, or not rather 
•nlddal, for the management, t« play mneh longer 
OB that string. The troth Is, the new mnsle ia iial 
popular, and it is hard to escape I 
tbe demand for U (we mean aa publicly 
aawsp^ara) Is altbsr trivolont or not slnoera.— Bat 



onr bntlntM hare ia with the mii*ie of the conoei 

wHh the fbllowlng programme and performance : 

Ovettara to " Bairantba,' 

"■-"'*'-^- r, — ,.,_- i_ I nimM. Ill,, a^ 

IdwaidOrlec 



It, Op. !•, 
AUafTO molts moderato. — Adeclo.— AllegTO 



1. Dn poco Bosteonto; Alleit'O (C mioor.l 
1 pnr-n fii''in--<t''- cmrt-woCA Bat intjivr). 

The proj^ammr ind the concert have beeo called 
"rplendld" Id eame qaarters where we have long 
ceased to look for any prslae ; and the term la not 
entirely Inappropriate. It was at leaet s brilliant 
pn^amme. and for the most part brilliantly per. 
formed. IF any oomplrdned of dnllneis. It was not 
until they had liatened to tbe middle of the firat 
movement of tha long anticipated new Symphony: 
and that waa partly perhaps the fault of Brahms, 
but qnlta as much their own (anlt. or, rather, owint; 
to their own want of preparation and of more famil- 
iarity with a work not luminous upon a alngle 

There was a spirited, effective rendering of the 
stirring "Enrjanlhe" Overture for a beginning. 
The Concerto by Grieg wae interesting rather as sn 
occaalon for Mr. SnaavooD's admirably sure, clear, 
finished, brilliant virtuosity, than for the tntrinaie 
merit of tbe composition. It baa beautlea here and 
there, with much of the charm of a certain wild 
IToree flavor ; but it haa alao mneh that ia extrava- 
gant, much that is trivial, albeit pretty, aa In tha 
dance meladles of the finale; and it betraya a con. 
atant etraining for eifect. Embelllabmenta. elabo- 
rate eadenias, foKrt d* font, seem to make up a 
large part of tha loose staple of the work. Nor la 
It free from the provoking, wilful, ugly traita ao 
oommon In the mnale ofthe new Northern school, 
— or rather, school broke loose. Bat Hr, Sherwood' 
in Its rendering, wea at his very beat. Refined, dis- 
criminating, full of well considered light and shade, 
ble whole interpretation did full justice to the work, 
while his technique waa masterly. 

—The little Oade Allegretln (given for the firat 
time last winter) was played with delicate expres 
alon. and was a sweet relief after the frantic energy 
of Gri^, Here was Norse mnale of a finer and a 
purer kind. 

Ur. Bherwood'a smaller solos were very beauti- 
fully played, especially the Handel Fugue, which 
had a hearty, genial sound, while the themes and 
tbe whole contrapuntal development were kept per- 
fectly distinct. The Chopin Noctum; too, was giv- 
en with fine Insight and poetic feeling. The Sehtna 
by Bsrglel Impressed us aa an oddity, ton trivial 
and uninteresting. 

And now we come to the main feature of the pto- 
gramme, the Brahms Symphony, abont which there 
hae been ao much discuesion, and snch sweeping 
jodgmenta have been ottered both In praiae and 
condemnation, eome wildly shouting: "The Tenth 
Symphony I ", others prononndng It dry, pedantic, 
depressing and Intolerable, a thing which one can 
hardly stt through with patience. 

We must eonfese that It haa grown npon ns aa we 
have become more hmlliar with it through several 
rebesrtals and aome study of the score and tha four- 
hand arrangement. It le at least an mmof work. 
There Is mattar in It; themea and motives which 
are pregnant, pertlnadoutly adhered to and consist- 
ently developed. It baa a parvadlng unity of plan 
and aplrll, and grows to a great ollmax. The musi- 
cal teitar* la tnganlon*. oomplex and masterly; 



nothing Seems looae or vague. The ini-tramenta- 
lioo, too, is masterly, although we have not noticed 
in It any axqntaite snrprlsee. any fresh bits of orig- 
inal effect or contraat, anch as we get in Oade, or In 
Lisat, or KafT or Wsgner ; it is all rather of a t 
formly rich, subdued and sombre hue ; depth and 
fulnaae being the dletlnotlvecharsetaristio, altbongtt 
no extra Instramxnta are employed, with the eieep- 
tion of a Contra-FagottA, whoea plaoe had to be (ap- 
plied here by tbe Tubs. 

Wa are sure those who will hear It several Umes 
will 6nd the first movement much more tntereatlBg 
than they did on. the Brat hearing, though probably 
not less deprsBsing. It ia difficult to understand at 
once. The principal theme ia hardly like a theme 
al ail, and it ia eome time before one aeliea It and 
holds It in his mind ; tha short acccsaory motives, 
on the contrary, are positive and pregnant, and con- 
tinually recnr with paaaionatealgnlflcanca and point. 
The slow introduction, beginning grandly with 
chromatic thirds aacendlng In the strings, desoe 
ing in the reeds end flnlaa, while the tympanl and 
baseee continnally sonnd tha eame deep C, In six- 
eight strong and regular pnlsation, foreahadows the 
coming themes and pfarssen of the Allegro. It 
seems indeed as If some ftugnst sacrificial oeremony 
were preparing. Thla short Introdoctlon is, to onr 
mind, one of the finest portions of tbe Symphony; 
thla and the Finale are tha beat. But tbe Allegro 
is depressing ; like most of the new compodtloni 
a large , ambltloua scale. It aaema to na ttet mui 
It certainly is not music which a aick man may Hs- 
tsn to and feel better. It is wesrlsomely full of 
cbromatica and of restless modulstlon. Nor do n 
find In It a poritlva originality. Ilia not much akin 
to Vaguer, we were pleased to find ; but It suggest* 
older things contlnuall;. Schumann's " Manfred'* 
music wss In oar mind mors hannUngly than any 
other through the whole first movement ; but thera 
were also positive rreemblnnces for a few bars n 
to the Coriolan and now the Ltonort Overture, and 
frequent floating reminiscences cf the Ninth Sym- 
phony, And here we may mention, In other parts 
of the work, a wearisoms eicets of a certain Schn- 
mannlsh trait: namely those oatch-breath rbylbma, 
where the expected accent at the beginning of a meaa- 
ure falls on nolAing. — accented silence ; a fine ef 
when sparingly nied, but eiasperaUng when it oc- 
curs too often. 

The Andaitit (B major) opens in a clearer mood, 
mneh as any old master (Haydn, Uoiart) might 
have writtan, and gives a short-lived promise of aa 
interval of peace and comfoTt, Only for a few mi 
uree I when the sickness and the restlessness rcti 
and still lbs hesrt Is full of b«svlnesa, Tet men 
beautiful deUU will reward a closer study; u 
the beginning, for instance, a peculiar long melodio 
passage by the oboe continued by the clarinet — 
The AlltjfTtito, in Ita pastorsl simplicity, — a qnlat 
Intermeiio in the usual place of the Scherio — b 
perhaps the meet readily appreciated and most fsa- 
clnatlng piece of all. The fond duplicaUon of a 
measure In each half of tbe first melodic period, and 
the blithe anawerlng theme In thirds, have an air of 
unaffected genuinenees. In this simpler muiic at 
least you feel that there Is heart. But this too 
grows uneasy era 'tis done. 

It was a pity that eo many left the hall before 
the arrival of the last movement ; for It la this that 
makes the great effect, and leaves tbe impreaaion 
that all that went before, however aeen aa In a gisaa 
darkly, was tending staadily to an almost sublime 
concla^on. The Introduetory Adagia Is a stately 
preparation of the popular " Joy " theme, so palpa- 
bly and closely Imitated from Beethoven, filling the 
mind with expectation of relief and the dleperrion 
of the olood* before ■ brilliant sun. There la a pas- 
saga In it quite Beethoten-like, where the string*. 
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piMMioato, ieem to be groping m on tiptoe in the dark 
end feeling for e door of exit And when the time 
qnickens to the pin Andante (mark the correct nee 
here of the word Andante^ which means gcing^ and 
not slow) a fascinating phrase rings ont from the 
horn, amid the rustling /nanitttmo of strings, which | 
is at once echoed by the Ante as from the sky above, 
and thrills one like the sndden omen of a clear day 
in the East. This is worked ont with great powert 
and then begins the joy theme (Allegro fton troppo, 
bnt con 6rto), which, however, we do not find so 
joyous, nor of so popular a stamp as that in the 
Ninth Symphony. The development is exceedingly 
rich, broad and splendid, the horn phrase heard ev 
er and anon In the midst of it, besides many remin. 
iscenoes of earlier movements. It is comparatively 
cheerful and exciting, the master movement of th 
work ; and yet we cannot say it seemed to us in 
spired, inspiring and upllfiing, glorious, transport- 
ing ia the same sense, or the same degree, as the 
Finale of the Ninth or of the Fifth Beethoven Sym . 

1>hony. And after all, allowing all praise to this 
ast movement, we cannot escape a total impression 
of the Symphony as something depressing and un- 
edifying, a work coldly elaboiatea, artificial; ear- 
nest to be sure, in some sense great, and far more 
satisfactory than any Symphony by Raff, or any 
others of the day, which we have heard ; but not to 
be mentioned in the same day with any Symphony 
by Schumann, Mendelssohn, or the great one by 
Schnbert, not to speak of Beethoven. 

Such is our impression so far ; we shall doubt- 
less find more in the work on further hearing ; our 
interest in it will increase, but we foresee the limit ; 
and certainly it cannot become popular; it will 
not be loved, like the dear masterworks of genius. — 
A word of hearty praise is certainly due to the 
Conductor and the Orchestra, for giving us upon 
the whole so clear and strong a rendering of so 
wholly new snd difficult s work upon such short re- 
hearsal. The musicians took it up with zeal and 
eoorgy, and generously gave an extra rehearsal in 
their desire to bring it out as well as possiMe. It 
will be given again in the next concert (Jan. 81), 
after having been also heard this present week from 
the fine orchestra of Theodore Thomas. 
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The Vooal CIqIm. 

Our three Clubs, mixed and single, each with a 
host of friends (*' Associates ") and supporters, each 
sure of the largest and most enthusiastic sort of au- 
dience whenever it invites, have now given their 
firitt concerts of the season, showing what music 
they have so far been studying, and with what re- 
sults both in the mastering of the music snd in their 
own vocal and musical improvement. Here they 
lie before us, three of the neat and tasteful little 
square books of words and programmes, which have 
become the fashion with such Clubs. Being so uni- 
form in size and shape, it is a very easy matter for 
the lover of this speciality in music to bind them 
up in thicker volumes and preserve the record of all 
that all the Clubs have done. 

mrst among the miniature qnartoe comes that of 
Tbs Cxoiua, the first programme of its second sea- 
son, which was twice performed, Dec. 6 and 18, in 
the Tremont Temple, Mr. B. J. Lano director. The 
First Part was miscellaneous, beginning with a Cho- 
ral from Bach*s Matthew Passion : " Tis 1 1 my sins 
betray thee," very evenly and beautifully sung with- 
out accompaniment, the four parts kept distinct in 
their melodic movement, yet blended in rich har- 
mony. This was followed by the Overture to Can- 
tata, No. 28, by Bach, well arranged by Mr. Ak- 
THUB W. Foots for two pianos and effectively per- 
formed by him and Mr. J. A. Psestok. Next an 
English part-song by Stevens : " From Oberon in 
fairy land," of a popular cast, ending in hearty "Ho, 
ho, hoes ! " Again the two pianists gave a fine ren- 
dering of the Variations by Saint-SaSns on a theme 
from Beethoven (Trio firom Piano Sonata, Op. 81, 
No. 8.) Finally a delicate and dreamy part-song 



for female voices : " Summer Night," by Gade, sung 
with good light and shade and great sweetness and 
purity of tone. 
For the Seoond Part the Club had prepared a nov- 
i elty, a work of more pretention. In Helnrlch Hof- 
mann*s Cantata: "The Fair Meluslna." The old 
legend of the Knight who marries a Nymph of the 
Fountain, with all the fatal consequences, is clever- 
ly worked up by Osterwald in the poem, which is 
really poetic, with much variety of character and 
incident, affording fine opportunities of contrast to 
the composer. There is in the first place a prologue 
and an episode of a subdued and nerious character, 
sung without accompaniment. Then there are cho- 
ruses of nymphs, of hunters, of both together, of the 
infuriated people shouting: "The foul witch brintr 
out I ", of stern water spirits, with dialogue and Ari- 
as in all the charact-ers, which offer contrasts in 
abundance. Of the music, which doubtless would 
be more effective with an orchestra, we may say that 
it contains much that is pleasing, much that is beau- 
tiful, and some things grand or terrible, but little 
that is strikingly oris^inal, or much above innocent, 
agreeable commonplace. But there were fine op- 
portunities for good singing, which for the most 
part were well improved, especiallj* in the choruses, 
which showed critical and careful traininie:,— indeed 
a marked improvement on the year before. The so- 
loists were Miss Mart Bkibb, high soprano, as Mel- 
neina; Dr. Bullaeo, baritone. Count Raymond; 
Mrs. Hali Jacobs. Clotilda, hin mother ; and Mr. C. 
E. Hat. bass, Sintram, Clotilda* $ brother, the last 
two constitntincr the evil element in the plot. These 
all sang creditably, Br. Bui lard truly like an ar- 
tist 

By a strange cointtidence the Botlston Club, for 
(he piece de retietance of its concert (Music Hall, Dec. 
19) lind also prepared a Cantata of the Mermaid 
character, half watery, half human, keeping up the 
interest by the same contrasts, and perhaps rather 
more of sen^i-dramatic intensity, than the Melveina. 
This time the composer wafl English. Wo will let 
the Courier describe it: 

Another Water-Oantata by a living composer! Salt 
water this time I Like Hoffmann's TaU of the FWr Mel- 
uiHna, Smart's Bride of Dunkerron Is the story of the 
love of an unhappv nobleman for a water-sprite, andine, 
as usual, in the nobleman's destruction and the banish- 
ment of his lady-love from the spirit world. It would 
be unfair to ksv that there is not much excellent writing 
in Smart's work. The chorus of Storm-Spirits, Down 
throuifh the defp, for instance, is spirited and very effso- 
tive : a capital imitation of Mendelssohn. The chorus of 
SearMaidena, ffaU to thMe, eMld of the earth I Is pretty in 
melody and contains some quite pleasant effects of har- 
mony, yet one Is a little surprised to find such exceedinii:- 
ly innooent, even infantine, music in a work which as- 
pires to the level of a serious cantata. It reminds one of 
the pretty littie choruses for female volcea that are to be 
f 3und in collections of mnsic for the use of young ladies' 
seminaries. As for criticising It, one might as well think 
of criticising a new-born baDy. Upon the whole, the 
only claim tne cantata can make upon musical comdder- 
ation is that the music is generally easily-flowing 
enough, and is in no place either ugly or unrracef nl. To 
call it melodious would be stretching a point, for by a 
melody we understand a succession of notes which is not 
only comprehensible as an existing entity, but has some 
vital character of its own. Smart's music Is certainly 
innocent of anv special vital character. The best that 
can be said of it is that, if It is commonplace and trivi- 
al, it is for the most part unpretentious. The composer 
seems to have been content not to try to do more than 
naturally lay in him. That he should have thought 
what he could do so easily worth doing at all is, howev- 
er, somewhat strange. Only in one place do we find any 
attempt at the grandiose, and that is a lamentable fail- 
ure. The terzet and chorus Where art thou, eon of a mor- 
tal rate t aims at the form of the oonventlnnal operatic 
grand Ensemble-Piece, but it is turgid, uninspiring and 
often vulgar. The airs and duets do not rise above tame 
mediocrify. 

The ehoms was richer in numbers and In quality of 
voices than ever before, and sang with a precision, spir- 
it, taste and nice light and shade, most honorable to 
themselves and their accomplished Conductor, Mr. Oio. 
L. Osgood. The solos were by Miss L. C. Nason, as the 
Sea-Maiden, who has a fresh, dear, sweet and powerful 
soprano voice, of large compass, and executes even the 
most florid melody with rare ease snd accuracy; Mr. 
Chxvebt, a smooth, sweet tenor, not robust, but sing- 
ing with expression, as I>nnkerron; and Dr. Bollabd, 
as the Storm King. Fart n. was as follows: 

- Sweet, Honey-Sucking Bees. Madrigal, 

John WUbye, 1609 

Tho'rt like unto a Flower. Male chorus Osgood 

SweetMay. Female voices Bamby 

Oh, My Luve's Like a Bed, Red Boss. Mixed 

chorus Garrett 

The Long Day Closes. Male chOrns Sullivan 

Down in a Dewy Dell. Female voices Smart 

March. (Hark! the Trumpet Calleth Us to 

Arms.) Male chorus t Bnek 

When Allan-a-dale Went A-Hnnting. Olee for 

mixed chorus DePeaitaU 



John WHbye's five-part Madrigal was admirably song, 
the polyphonic character being well preserved, whUe 
the composition In itself was to us the most Interesting 
of sU the selections. Mr. Osgood's beautiful part-song 
was most warmly received, being most delicately and 
sympathetically rendered. All the pieces were welf 
aung, particularly Smart's ** Down in a dewy dell," in 
which the pure, rich female Tolces had been trained to 
perfect unity and exquisite expression. The Boylston 
Club for its next taSk announces Mendelssohn'a ** Atha- 
lie "(so too does the Gedlia), Baft's "Morning Song," 
and Palestrlna's Mieea per i DefonU. 

Last, but not least, the oldest of the Clubs, still glory- 
ing in genial baeberlorhood, the Apollo, gave Ita first 

I>rogramme of the seaaon twice (Jan. 9 and 15) before 
mmense and most enthusiastic audiences. We know 
not when we ever listened to those seventy musical 
and manly voices with so much pleasure. The singing, 
the execution and expression of the mnsic, was beyond 
praise. And there were more things of a substantial, 
noble character than haa been uaual in programmes 
mostly made up of parteongs. For instance, the open- 
ing piece was a harmonized arrangement of that sub- 
lime hymn of Beethoven's: ''Ood's glory in nature," 
one of the six sacred songs from Gellert. With these 
uplendld tenors and basses It was one solid cubic mass 
of harmony, every modulation a new phase of grandeur; 
and the effect was much enhanced oy employing the 
deep tones of the organ with the piano in the accom- 
paniment; only in the few chords of interlude the 
great inatrument was hardly inclined to sympathise In 
pitch with the smaller. The martial double chonia 
from Oedipue, al5)o, was auperbly aung and was worthy 
of their pains. And, for a conclusion, the Oerman 
patriotic "Warder Song," by Raff, was at least a work 
of high emprise, one of tne moat elaborate oompo- 
sitiona for male voices, containing baritone aolos grandly 
sung by Mr. JoHif Winch, a Choral, Fogne, Ac. 

Besides these there was a "Rhine wine Song" by 
Fransr- a part-song with some contrapuntal cunning 
in it; BischofTs "I know a maiden." with Baritone Solo 
byDr. Bitllard; "The Flower Net," by Goldmark, a 
delicate and quite original conceit, not without poetio 
charm; a "Twlight Song" by Lachner, chieflv interest- 
ing as a piece of wonderfully pure, stiatained and even 
planiFsino: and Schumann's breezy "Foresters' Chorus." 
The Club that evening was at its best. 

The entertainment was varied by Mr. Wm. J. Wikcb'S 
admirable singing of Schubert's " Srl-KIng," and Jen* 
sen's " Murmclndes Lttftchen, Blttthenwlnd." Also bT 
a conple of instmmental pieces. First the Andante ana 
Yariationa, and the Presto, from Beethoven's "Kreutxer" 
Sonata, very finely played by Mr. Lano, Conductor of 
the Club, and Mr. Richard Arkold, a truly excellent, 
artistic violinist. The other was a pleasing Romance 
in B flat. Op. 27. by Salnt-SaJfna for violin, pianoforte 
and org^n, ny the same artlsta. with Mr. SuMiCEit as pi- 
anist. 

We said we never listened to the ApoUo with more 
pleasure. We <Ud not hear them sing the Antigone mn- 
sic last year, which must have been a greater treat* 
Will they not give It again? 



Since writing the at>ove, we have heard the Brahms 

Symphony played by the Thomaa orchestra; bnt we have 

said enough perhaps on that theme for once, and, lack- 
ing room for more, must reaervs our Impressions of the 
ooncert The ftame of the interesting concert this week 
at the Sanders Theatre, and that of MIsa Lillian Bailey. 

Nkxt HI Ordsr.— Mr. Brvst Prraho wiU give two 

more concerts at Wesleyan Hall on the afternoons of 

Jan. 26 and Feb. 1. These, to the regret of all who have 

so richly enjoyed his concerts in the past, especially the 

two this season, will be his last in Boston for aome time 
to come, and may l>e regarded as benefit concerte. Mr. 
Perabo proposes ere long to resume hia residence in Ru- 
rope for a while, and we shall miss him as well as Mme. 
Schiller,— two of our very b«8t. To make h*s Matinees 
as complete as possible, the artiat, with characteristic 
enthusiasm, haa been lavish in expenditure for new mn- 
sic and professional a^ssiatanta Will not a grateful 
{»ubllc h<Hp him to r<»cover some of it, sure of rich treats 
n return for a small price of admiasion. He will be as- 
sisted, in some works for four hands, by bis pupil, Miss 
Elise B. Fay, a sister of Mrs. Sherwood. 

The sixth Harvard Conorrt comes on Thursday af- 
ternoon, J m. 31, when the Brahms Symphony will be re- 
peated, and Mr. Alfrbd WiLKts win sing "D mlo 
lesoro ^ and songs by Mendelssohn and Schumann. 

The sixth and last Thomas Concert wHI be on Wednes- 
day evening, Feb. 13. preceded on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
12, by the fourth Cambridge Concert, and followed on 
Thurt^day afternoon (14th) by the seventh of the Harvard 
Symphony series. 



Xusio in ]f ew York. 

OR. DAMROSCH's ninth IfATIwiB. 

Brahms's First Symphony was repeated by the grand 
orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Damroseh vester- 
day, and was received with even greater warmth than it 
was on the previous Saturday, when it was first pro- 
duced, although the audience waa much smaller. It wee 
certainly played with greater rapidity and fire than be- 
fore, and if not quite a perfect performanee was ren- 
dered with snfQcient clearness of outline to enable the 
audience to iudge Its merits. 

The seoona part of the ooncert was devoted to "Christ- 
mas music*' A biblical legend by Hector Berllos. 
called " The Flight Into Egypti^ never before performed 
In this country, needed this part of the programme. Al- 
beit a quaint and somewhat eooentrie composition. It Is 
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•toaadlntf 7 bMntUal, bnKblDt the iplilt M tba ■ 
■Mr;. It opsni with > Tonplel, 1b wblcli Uui TMd 
■tnoOuitlramploredHid tha bnnci dlsptucd 
Thl* to followed br a " Fuawell Somg of t' 
It tb« Deputnre of tba HolT TunOr," a »wMt c 
aaag witb great tute by nmnben of the Oratorio 
Mj, tbs ned aceompanlnisnt dt abepherda' thams 
bsooming coDtplcnoni. Tut wordi of thl> cbonu 
" Ltnd from the Franoh bj ■" 



Cornell with apedal reference to their adaptiitlc 
B»u The wo L enda with a tenor lolo iDDg, 
Oeo^eSmpsoD deacriptlre of " Tbe Repoee of 
T runlly > brief Allelola" oboraifecmlDg 



1 Roeo Tr» Sprli^e 



r. J. H. 
b7 Mr. 



coanected. Hun<lr 



brariee. Their prodnctlan from time to 

to tbeae aymptionT mnUDdea s iligtlnctlve clii 

wm eim the goDd-nlU of iJl true loveil at I 



iphonr— " rrUbllngskllDEe " . . . 



...Raff 



BTiBphonr— " rrUbllngsl 

Old Oerman WarSoDg.. 

Arlon Cboma and Orohestia. 
Muhtbelle(NIi;bt'>SereDlI]').forteaoraoIo(Mr.J. 
Oraf), sboma [ ArioD) sad pUno [Muter W. Dam- 

StanoeabeechwllrDni (^elllnt of the etannl, 



ArlOQ Cbor 



Kilaer March <wilh cbomi 






Fbiladblphi*. Tbe procnmme offered to the pnb- 
tlo bj Kr. Ch*L H. Jarrla at bli aeeond claeilcal eolrte 
ODBatnrdaj ereDlDglait wu eertalalr railed enangh 
to txtiKIj the moat exacting of orltloe. It la no allgbl 
erldence of power and will, la weU ■■ of pbTifcal nerre 
and maacle, to ean; tbrough tbe onnbeni preeenled, 
andKt. Jirrla, we tblnk, nerer played better. The 
concert opened with the Beethoren Sonata Qnail Fan- 
tada,ln SBat, Op. ST, No. 1. The fall, rich andBote 
falrlj flowed from Hr. Jarrll'a flngen. Mn. Darling 
aanit a recltaUie and rondo b; Hourt, and if with not 
■ very powerful tone, oertainlj In id earoeat and artla- 
aod BchnmaDn Lleder wellked 



herm 



|;,8p|;f;fC,«iijjC. eapeci^Jy, 

de by Chop 

ebyRublnatoln, and a ot 

arlilln*, pretty ihlng grac 



dell- 



nvely BBtcarolle by Ri 

Klrchner,* iparliilncprettyiblnK, gracefully 
.lait'* fine but nusatla Factory etode, Ju bora 
m. WH glTen aa near perfection at poeelble. 
.- .1— .... _i.v . J ., i,y MoK!helB», 



m of eonoarta of the 
with the Feabody In- 

tor, conliata of " Eight 
Peabody Concert!," giren on Balnrday evenlnga, Dec 
IS, Sa, Jan. C, It, Feb. 3, U, March 3, IB. Season tlckata 
for fl ooncerta and a pnbllc reheanala are aold for IILOO 
eicb; single ticket* to ooncerta 7E eenla, lo pablls m- 



The Peabody orcheatra and choma i 
the conaarratoty, will be aaaiited by 
Uta.LiiileAnaandale,ei-Bln. Had. 
UiuXUiaBaraldi. Bflaa I. I _._ 

Miaa HenrleiM Beeba. Mr. B. Coi 

MlH Antonia Henna. Mr. Sidi 

Mr. Frani Bemmerte. Mr. 3. i 



Filk-Anerbtoh, 



leylAnlar. 

:. Boaewaid. 



• will be oboaen from tba followlnK 



Tbepr 

C. Fbil. Emannel Bach 1714-1788. 

Symphony, D major. 
I_ T»n Beethoren ITTO-lSiT. 

Overton to Collln'i tragedy, "Corlolanni." Vorkn. 

Fianotoncerto, a major. T*o. *. WorkM. 

FIrat STmphony, C m»Jor. 'W'ork SI. 

Herenlb Symphony, A major. Work Vi. 



Orertuie. "TheRoman oamlTal." Wwk>^ 

FanlaaUc Bymphony, C majot. Work 14. 
Sana Ton Bnalow 183iv— 

The Minairel'a Carae. L^and. Work IS. 

Hlrwana. Bympbonio poem. Tfork jW. 
Fr. Chopin ISlO-tHB. 

FolonalBaforptanoandorohaatra. WorkU. 
Max Krdmannadtlrtei IMS— 

Overture to tba foreat'legand "Prlnceaa Hae." 
Mlela W. Oada 181 T— 

Flrat Symphony, C minor. Worttd. 

Sixth Symphony & minor. Woikn, 
Fr. Oenabelm t8S»- 

Oretta^. "Bridal trtp of prino* Waldmalater.'' 



If . J. Glinka UM—im. 

Soarenlr of a eammerNlihl in KaOM. 

Chr. OlDCk im-lTtJ. 

Scene and Air tron tbe w«n " OTph«n>." 
a. Fr. Haendol ItH-inS. 

Obo»Concerto, O miiMi. 
Aager Ramerik MB— 

TUti Norae Bnlte, A minor. Wcik H. 

FonrthNoive Bnita,D major. VorkSt. 
Itmtl Hartmann ie»— 

Concetto, O minor. Work 1>. 
J P. E. Haitmann IMM— 

The Valkyrla. Pragmenla. 
Raydn 1731-1 MS. 

SyiDpbony,B flat major. ITd.II. "Qnaen of Fihio*." 
F. X. Horaeman 1841- 

Orertore. " IJfs of a beie." 

Otertnre to tba opera " The rolo* of natam." 
R, MAhol ITCS-UIT. 

Orertnre to the open " Tbe hnnt of yoong Ung 
Henry." 
If enddaeohn Bartholdy Uos-lMT. 

BcotchSympbony, A minor. Mo.S. WorkH. 
W. A. Hoiart 17M~im. 

Bymphony, B flat major. Ne. S. 
Carl Reineeka 1834— 

Prelnde to the Stb act of the opera "Xln^ Hanfred." 



Sprlnptlma for ulo and ohoroi. 



jDbilate and 

Work 88. 

, A. P. Bcbnli IT 



OTenore to tbe fairy opera " Oheron." 



0, F minor. Work n 

Watkrbdbt, Cotnt., baa an Orobeatra of in own 
caned Thorp'a Oroheetra^lKiw atroDg in nombera or In 
akltlw* do not learn— which gave on Thnraday erening, 
Dec. 80, tba flnt of Three Bymphony Concaria in tbe 
City Hall, lariated by Klaa Harrie B. Whita, Soprano, 
and Kr. A. J. Blakealey, Accompantat. The programme 
waa creditable and prombdng for anch a town : 

1. Orerture— " Don Juan," Hoaart 

1. Bong—" When the qoiet moon ia haamlnr," 

S. Bymphony in D, Ko. ~ 



4. Relter March 

B. Song— "Thou rt like 

t, Lario and Finale— From Symphony No. 

T. Walt 

a. OreP 






Jeande Paiia,". 



WELIMI.ET CoUiBOK bad lu twBnty-aeoond ooDoett 
(third aailea) on Friday erenlng, Jan. 4. with Mr. Wm. 
H. Sherwood tor Planlat, and Mill UnUn Bailey, Boprk- 
no. In tbe following piogiamme: 

a. Prelude and Fane, C Minor, CWaD-Tampered 

Clarlchord,) B'k3.3 Bach 

b. FUffQa, C Major, Mo. 1 (Patera' Ed., No. Mi, 

Sonata In B Minor, Op. 80 Beethoren 

Allegro— Bondo. 

Song— Die LotelBy Ltetf 

a. Sonn Wltbont Worda, Mo. 10, B Hlnor, and No. 

6. Octare Study. '. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.','.'..'.'.'.'.'..' Kollak 



T, No. B. 



b. ImprDmplD,AnatmaJar, Op.14M Sebubert 

t. Taranlalle,KFlatmlnor.Op.ll.QaataTBcbnmann 
j a. Nina. (Old Italian Song) Fargolaaa 

lb. HaideuTOealein Sohnbett 

' iSaile, Op. n Bargial 

. rch, (Norwegian brldalpar^ 

paialogby) Edwaid Griag 

naltade, A Flat major. Op. 47 Cboptn 

annhguter March, ' Wagner-Uaxt 



a. Scharvhfmi 

b. Wedding M 

c. Ballade, A 1 . 
" Tannhguter li 



BiiqIov u Conduotor of HnmoriBtlo 
Kuiio. 

The scheme of a reoant Saturday Popular Conoart of 
the Glaigow Ohotal Union, dealgnated aa " hnmoristla 
mnalc," was a catioal^, tor it showed bow much gann- 
Ine comedy there can be found in muaio withont retort- 
ing (o TUlnriQ. H^dn'a Farewell Bympbony. In 
which the playen gradually anlt the orcbestra, learmg 
the cW (TaUafw atone In bla glon: Mosart^ 4rM YS 
lage Bymphony, Beettaoien's Tnnlah Xan^ and Der- 
Tlab Cborni, from tba "Soloa of Athena^' Cberablni's 
Orertnre to tbe "Forty TUorea," the Scbuio, by Olinka 
"Kaniatinakajai" tbe"Parpetniim>Ibbila*' vantaala, 
by Hen Johann strauM, beaide* Uahnmaraaa ■<Palponi> 
rl" QaadriUeon Claaaioal Ttwmea, "Panlan Harch" 
and-'ImperlalCI^Polkaj'' WabeA Fretad* to "Tu- 
randot," and V. Oounod'B " Faneral If arch <tf a MarloD- 
ette," one of tb* wittlsat icbenoa erei wtlttan, wate 
Inelndsd In thU noral selection of tba aand>iotor> Dr. 
TouBUlow. 



Sipthl fiiii'ntt. 



DKBOBIPTITK LIST OFTHB 

I. jk. 1 s a T z^treio, 

ra»IUh*« kr Ollrav DISa** * O*. 



Tosal, vltk Piaio AaoeBpthlBent. 
m be Watohins At the Wludow. Song and 
Chonu. Picture Title. F. S. E to P. 

Pytt. 40 
" Oh, then speed like a bird to your tnie lore." 

A common but alwaya pleasing eubjact. nada 
Ten atttactlTe by good worda TOeo. Cooper'a) 
andmaaic.and the piece It greatly beauUfled by 
tbe charming title. 
Come where Uie NightlnKnle'a TrilUng. 

Serenade. P. 8. o to P. CooU. SS 

''Flooding tbe dark wDodawlth mnale." 

Hr little IHrlinR walta for He. Song ftnd 

Chonu. D. 8. a to P. Daniks. 80 

•■ Witbin lliat Eden bright and fair, 
A sweet and shining face I see." 
A beaatltol ballad of the "Golden Stair" kind. 
Ooodoboras. 

And if Thon wil't, remember. E minor. 

S. E to E. ifrs. iforvun. SS 

"^artyl —- 

ine aey ii, ao to apei 
tbe effect of fltUng n 
lirely poetry. 
Our Homeatead 
btoE. 
Hnslcal description of 

Wreck of tbe Heapenia. 

uanfron 



re," wbicb ha* 
he quaint and 

ihanged. E5. S. 

Bptck. S 
ruined homeatead. 



btoP. 

" Oht SI 



On tbe reet of Norman'a Woel " 
^le beautiful worda hare engaged the atten- 
" — ' — '""11 composer*. Tbe present pleos 



tionof . _... 

will he an eSactlTe ooncert aong. 
Tbe Rainr Da;. A. 8. c to E. Bamby. SO 

Well-known poem to good moslc. 
Tbe Little Bird. (Der kleine Vogel.) A. 

" J '- - SSderberi/. 26 



" Bin Togel sang auf dem Undeniwelg." 
Apretty UEUs Oarman ballad, about tbe bL 
tbe undeo tree, and the ilatening angel. 



bird, 



No. S, The SwaUow; No. 4, BeaatU 
View ; No. D, Souk of the Water Nymph ; 
No. e, Bural Pleasures. 
Six elegant pieces, of about the 8d degree of 



Almnn! Haicb. O. S. 

march, wblchi . 

) their aidaoua dnty of the next 

Brighton Oalop. O. 2. Petemunm. S6 

It to Hotel Brighton at Long Branch that la 
meant, and Itia a lively Galop. 
miig_Ballinger Waltc (Bmder iDStig.) &. 40 

Brilliant waltiea, and colored title, repreaent- 
Ingadanceof the "apirita" In Champagne bot- 
tlea annmd King BoUlnger. 

WUdwood Walts. Ab. S. Clarka. SO 

A simple and aweet walti, with a touch of 
WUdwood melody in iu 

Plftb Arenne Bell Chlmea JTarch. A. S. 

EeifHeh. 86 

A march which would be moat appropriate for 
the eblmeo, if they hid the oompata for playing 
11, and will giro marked pleaaura to tfaaaa who 
perform it on tbe piano. 
Flower* of St Feterabui^ WaltEsa. S. Booth. 16 

■-"'■ "* waltiei which, aa Bc/Veraof 

___ ._ .^_ __jy crowd at the 



mt-^wr hi 
BOOKS. 
LoBBC&aoBs'B S3 Stusixs. Op. ISO. 

Book S, 1.26 
'■ Books, I.S6 

Theae two hooka take in from the Zn to tba 
XZin Studlea, which stndlea are well calcnlalad 
to giro "Strength, AgUlty and Certainty ut 
Touch 10 the Flngen." 

Tbeae, wltbthe Brtt book, form a Supplement 
to the Aothor'a Op, 00. 

ABBnKTtATioiTs.— Deneea of dUBeoltT are maAed 
fromltoT. Tbekey iadeaoted t? aeapltalletta',asC, 
B8,ate. A laive Bomaa letter marka the loweat and the 
highest note ITOB the ataff , smsll lUmian letter* If below 



itoifllt's 




(rurital 
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Song. 

SUy» stoy at home, my heart, end reet ; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest. 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are fill] of trouble and fnll of care ; 
To stay at home is best. 

Weary and horae-sick and distressed 
They wander East, they wander West, 
And are baffled and beaten and blown abont 
By. the winds of the wilderness ef donbt ; 
To stay at home Is best. 

Then stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
The Urd is safest in its nest; 
O'er all that flatter their wings and fly 
A hawk is horering in the sky ; 

To stay at home is best. 

— H, W, LomgfMona, m FArwunf AUanUe, 

Ihmi Yiyimiu YiTBmui. 

I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose as where some buried Cflssar bled ; 
That erery hyacinth the garden wears 
Dropt in her lap from some once lovely head. 

And this reyiving herb whoee tender green 
Fledces^the river lip on which we lean — 
Ah, lean npon it ligntly 1 for who knows 
From what once lovely lip it springs nnseen I 

Ah, my beloved, fill the cap that cheers 
To^lay of past regret and fdtare fears. 
To-morrow ! — why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday's seven thousand years 1 

For some we loved, the loveliest and th^ best 
That from his vintage rolling Time has prest, 
Have drank their cap a round or two before, 
And, one by one, crept silently to rest. 

— CbcAA Ehattbam. 



The EMit 

Two chambers hath the heart, 

And there 

Dwell Joy and Care. 

Wake Joy in thine ; 
Thus Care In his 
Will peacefully recline. 

Oh 1 Joy, beware t 

Speak gently. 

Lest thon waken Oare. 



Yon Baelow't Votat of TraveL* 

n. 

Btdbhham. 

tnhOet,to4ihyo9„im. 

Dread off the Bea-8erpent under its most recent Mask as 
a Pianoforte Ck>nc«rto.r-Agxeeabl7 undseelved— 
" Yaaken Doodle '* on the Spree.— Pianoforte playing 
In Uglit Trousers.— Doubtfal CNdn for the Spaniard 
from the Spanish-Bhenlsh Alliance.— The Oongr^ffO' 
Uo JMM in the Kteigsplati, Berlin.— Temper 
spoiled by the Tsnth Symphony.— Paul the reversed 
way, or a whilom Mnsio-of-the-FUturlst's Conversion 
to « Judaism." 

As Tou have had the goodness to signal me, 
most highly honored Sir, that it is not too diffi- 
cult for yon to acclimatize yourself and your 
readers to my exotic style as a OapeUmeiiter 
on leave of absence, I invite you to follow me 
to-dav to the Crystal Palace, where the flrat, 
and, indeed, the only blossoms worth chroni- 
cling, of London musical life, during the win- 
tar season, burst forth. The orchestra of the 
Crystal Palace Concerts, as most persons are 
aware, ii, both as regards numbers and quality, 
the most notable in England ; next it stands 
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the orchestra created in Manchester by Mr. 
Charles Halld (whose services as a conductor I 
am in the agreeable position of being able to 
place quite as high as his services as a pianist) ; 
and the third place your correspondent hopes 
gradually to conquer for the orchestra in Glas- 
gow inclusive of Edinburgh, Dundee, Green- 
ock, etc.). Herr Hallo's chapelmastery is at 
present vn^-valued, except at Manchester, in 
the same degree that Mr. August Manns' at the 
Crystal Palace is usually oeer-valued. A man 
really need not be so exceedingly clever to get 
up comparatively speaking model performan- 
ces, at least of classical works, with a picked 
body of artists whom he has constantly and al- 
most daily under his conducting-stick, and 
with whom he can hold as many rehearsals as 
he deems necessary. Moreover, as everyone 
knows, Polyphemus is a king in the realms of 
the blind ; Englishmen themselves frankly ad- 
mit that their native '* conductors'* show their 
relationship to the *' omnibus-conductors " by 
being " always behind "—the verbal joke can- 
not well be translated. I feel convinced, how- 
ever, that the conductors of the New and even 
those of the Old Philharmonic Society might 
boldly compete with Mr. Manns, if they could 
command tne necessary rehearsals and the'time 
the latter would require. But in the high sea- 
son, f in summer, when the above societies 
warh, Berlioz's winged words : *^ A Londrm le$ 
mutioienM n'ontpoi h t&mp$ ds fafy^ de la mtM- 
t^," are as applicable now as they were a 
quarter of a century ago. Must this state of 
things continue forever ? 

The fourth grand Crystal Palace Concert was 
opened by Rossini's overture to the SiSge d§ 
darinth. I entertain no prudish prejudice 
against this kind of summer music of itself, es- 
pecially when it is performed with the requi- 
site joviality. Notwithstanding, however, 
that, without any conceivable motive, Mr. 
Manns exerted himself to realize for us the 
gymnastic exercises of the j^ra electric tele- 
graphs, he did not get his troop out of elephan- 
tine polka-time, and as from the concert menu 
there was a prospect of Schumann's ^^Mat^fred 
Overture " lor dessert, I could not feel easy 
about the enigmatical entrie, until the clever 
secret«7 of the society, Mr. George Grobe* 
(author of the really model analytical pro- 
grammes), at length explained to me that the 
laggards arriving by the last train were accus- 
tomed to create so much confusion on entering 
the room, that it was not advisable to select a 
first-class composition wherewith to open the 
concert. Against this no valid objection can 
b^ urged. 

The second number was a very recent novel- 
ty: Herr Xaver Scharwenka's Pianoforte Con- 
certo, in B flat minor, played by Herr Edward 
Dannreuther. 

A short time since, I had the misfortune of 
being asndled by various pianoforte cioncertes, 
some engraved and some desirous of that dis- 
tinction; their mastodontic volume insinuated 
into my mind the humiliating consciousness 
that I was no longer on the level of the ** new 
epoch " (**Neuzeit,") aud caused, me, for my 
recreation, to take to the G minor Opera of 
Mendelssohn and Moscheles. I rather too has- 
tily ranked Herr Scharwenka's concerto among 
these fTumf^ra; moreover, a hurried perusal of 
the arrangement for two pianos had rather 
startled me, on account of the unmistakable 

• tF^« high season" Herr von BlUow is responsible. 
The expression is introdnced probably to impart a local' 
ly lingnistlo flavor to bis letter. He no donbt means: 
«' in tbe helgbt of the season.*'— Tbavslatoii, 

*au ia original. Probably <« Grove" Is meant.— 

TaAJrSLATOB. 



loan the Pole had thought fit to levy on the 
Russian (namely: on Tschaikowsky's Op. 28, 
in B fiat minor, dedicated to myself.) Lastly, 
the somewhat too strong American puffs in the 
Berlin papers had filled me with unfriendly 
suspicion. The said puffs had, I must state, 
violently startled me with the fortisnmo fiour- 
ish that the Abbate Franz Liszt travelled ex- 
pressly from Weimar to Berlin for the purpose 
of organizing a ''zwei-da6A-steinig"t Zaver- 
Festival in the highly aristocratic hotel, where 
tea is served, not with sandwiches, but with 
patrons' vouchers (which, of course, it is in- 
cumbent on the guests themselves to lay on, or 
rather lay out.)| The more refreshing was my 
astonishment at the composition, which is thor- 
oughly^ charming, and frequently interesting 
ana original, besides being distinguished by a 
natural fiow and almost purposelessly employed 
form. It shares with a work by Chopin the 
merit of being genuinely adapted for the piano, 
while it has the advantage over such a work, 
inasmuch as it can boast of belnjj^ admirably 
scored, a recommendation for which Chopin's 
B minor Concerto was indebted to Tausig, 
and his Concerto in F minor to Elind worth. 

The composer may feel proud of his success 
with the public and critics here, but he may 
also thamk his interpreter fqr the excellent ren- 
dering of the principal part. The style in 
which Herr Dannreuther played the concerto 
was full of fire, clear and bright, like the trow- 
sers which a pianist has to wear at morning or 
afternoon concerts in Bngland (a frock coat 
and colored necktie complete the unceremoni- 
ous attire), if he would not render himself ri- 
diculous — which, by the way, he may alse suc- 
ceed in doing by putting on the Order of the 
Falcon, or some other little bit of ribbon, im- 
pressing people at a distance that it is the Li- 
ffion d^Mnneur, My esteemed colleague must 
allow me to seize the opportunity of congratu- 
lating him most cordially on his return to his 
proper avocation, that of a thoughtful virtu- 
oso and a virtuoso-like writer on musical 
matters. ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

I have likewise to mention a very respecta- 
ble performance of Mozart's *' Haffner Sinfon- 
ie," that in D major, with menuet, which 
formed the pUee ds rUUtance at the concert of 
the 27th Oct. The performance would merit a 
higher tint of praise did it not furnish fresh 
evidence of the crass and universal mistake, 
committed by manufactory-directors every- 
where in supposing that, without regard to the 
Sarts assigned to the various instruments, all 
ynamic ^adations should invariably be car- 
ried out in common. It is high time to have 
done with this bad and antiquated tradition of 
democratic homophonyl We have plenty of 
pedantic, periwig-pated absurdities without 
that I 

At the following concert, the fifth, on the 
8rd Nov., — a concert dedicated to the thirti- 
eth anniversary of Felix Mendelssohn's death, 
and solemnized by the *'Lobgesang*Sinfonie," 
together with the overture to and an air from 
BU Paul — Sefior Pablo de Sarasate concluded 
his far too short engagement. Unfortunately, 
he did not on this occasion play Mendelssohn's 
Violin Concerto, because he had done so a f ort- 

t To employ Herr von Billow's own expression, ** the 
verbal Joke oannot weU he translated.'^ Onr readers, 
however, may be informed that the gist of it appears to 
Ueinthe Italicized middle ajUable, the name of the 
Immortal composer of the AutloMinMik.— Tbaivbla- 

TOB. 

% Another ''verbal joke," which "cannot well be trans- 
lated." I have endeavoriBd, however, to give somethinc^ 
like an eqnivalent. TbeGeiman oiiginal Is: " Welche 
in ' belegen ' natHrlicb den OKsten obllegt."— Tbahs- 

LATOB. 
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nif ht preYiously in the same place, bat, with 
the composer himself as conductor, he played 
the second Violin Concerto dedicated to him 
by Herr Max Bruch, with whose first Concerto 
he made his first appearance here on the 18th 
Oct. In justice to the actual fact, I must at 
once record the enthusiastic applause which 
was lavished on the Spaniard, and the partici- 
pation of the Rhenishman in the Spaniard's 
frequent recalls. You must now, however, 
permit me to remark that I could not consider 
this new Opus, this faded new-bom bantling 
of Dr. Hiller's favorite pupil, in any way wor- 
thy of being placed in a frame of the unfading 
beauties of the Mendelssohnian muse. Heavy 
instrumentation, exlreme poverty and frigidity 
of the fundamental idea — but, on the other 
hand, ^ood writing for the violin and a style 
suggestive of long routine. In everything tech- 
nical, Herr Bruch may be considered as, so to 
speak, a Hiller who has turned out well, and 
who will certainly succeed in England as he 
has already done in Germany. But— to say 
nothing of Edward Lalo*s genial ** Symphonic 
Espagnole " ( !) which Seilor Sarasate's magic 
violin has placed in even a brighter light than 
before — the novelty cannot be compared, for 
instance, with the Violin Concertos of Rubin- 
stein and of Raff. I am afraid that Professor 
Joachim will not be inclined to grant this, but 
will accuse me of a corrupt taste, whose owner 
has lost, if, indeed, he ever possessed, the gen- 
uine and right feeling for what is genuine and 
right. May I prophylactically defend myself 
against this charge ? It is only since my be- 
coming acquainted with the tenth SymjyJumy^ 
alias the first Symphony by Johannes Brahms, 
that is only for the last six weeks, that [ have 
been so insensible to and hard on Bruch- 
Stdcke* and similar compositions. I do not 
call the Symphony the tenm because it ought to 
stand over the ** Ninth ; " I would rather place 
it between the Second and the Eroica, just as 
I maintain that by the First (C major), not the 
one composed by Beethoven, but the one com- 
posed by Mozart, and known as the Jupiter, 
should be understood. When I furthermore 
acknowledge that, despite my sympathetic ad- 
miration for Schubert's Symphony, and forcer- 
tain passages in Schumann's (H.* 8 and HI, 1, 
4, etc.) Mendelssohn's " Scottish Symphony" 
(No. 8, A minor) holds, to my thinking, the 
first place as a work of art complete in itsdf^ 
Professor Joachim may perhaps feel, on this 
ground common to us both, less disinclined to 
grant that Herrcn Brahms and Bruch do not 
share with each other much more in common 
than the initial letters: **Br*' — apart from a 
perhaps equ&lly good musical education. 

**Kill him — the dog; he is an enthusiast! " 
is another reading of Goethe's line on the re- 
viewer, and we hear it nearly as often as we 
hear the original version. I must beg leave to 
be excused from singing about Sefior Sarasatc's 
seductive speaking on the violin, because I 
should run the risk of falling into bad odor 
with those who are always ready with the ar- 
gument, as inevitable as it is of course irrefut- 
able, *' But he cannot he compared with an artist 
like Joachim/" Certainly he cannot. For 
that very reason let us leave comparisons to all 
those opinionless brain-eunuchs for whom the 
business of a critic is included in the same cat- 
egory as that of a sworn appraiser. Allah il 
Allah I Joachim plays like a god — but Sara- 
sate plays like an angel, or like an arch-angel. 
May 1 not insert m my album, with the photo- 
graph of Jehovah, the photographs of Gabriel 
and Michael ? Do I insult Mad. Zimmermann 
and Mad. Eoch, the prima-donnas of the Thea- 
tre Royal Hanover, each most admirable in 
their own line, if by the side of their portraits 
I place the portrait of Signora Albani, for my 

• Still ** another verbal loke/' wliioh. etc. In this in- 
stance the merit of the joke Is evidentlv based on some 
imag:inary connection in Herr von Billow's mind be- 
tween the common noun (written as one word), **Brueh- 
itOcke,'* in English : " Fragments," and the uncommon 
noun (written in two words connected by a hyphen), 
"£ruch^8tUek£/* in English: "Bmch-pieces," or "pieces 

by Bruch."— lltANSLATOR. 



ear the most luminous vocal star of the day ? 
Nothing is more insnffermble in matters of art 
than intolerance. Would that this maxim, 
which is neither new, nor daring, nor orinnal, 
were taken a little more to heart in the Berlin 
High School, with reference, for instance, to 
lit&ra L 1 Do not be alarmed, my dear Herr 
Senff ; if only on account of my short stature, 
I renounce playing Dr. Langhans 11. As far 
as concerns Joachim, I simply institute a "dy- 
nastic'* opposition. But the leader of the 
pianoforte-ai vision, Professor Rudorff, is amen- 
able to my forum. I by no means dispute the 
fact of his being a most skilful and sterling in- 
terpreter of Beethoven's ''Geistertrio,*' and, 
as far as aught I have to say, a Chrysander re- 
duced to practice (Herr Julius Schftffer is not 
a subscriber to the Signale, is he f) — that, how- 
ever, does not justify him in — the incredible 
fact of forbidding the pupils of the institution, 
to their most serious detriment, not only from 
studying, but even from rendering themselves 
acquainted with Franz Liszt's works for the pi- 
ano . Will the Director kindly point out to 
me a piece by Herr Rudorff which contains 
such ffood specific music as, for instance, only 
No. 8 (*' Pastorale,'* F major) from the grand 
master's Theelve Studies t And when Professor 
Rudorff's immature though not beardless adju- 
tants, on their return from Hanover, after hav- 
ing enjoyed there the unmerited good fortune 
of hearing Liszt, had nothing more to say than 
that: *^ Liszt's technics had oecome very faul- 
ty," the fact is not highly comic only because 
it is so deeply lamentable ! Dm, et^-perdidi — 
animan meam I 

It is not for the purpose <^f setting an exam- 
ple of respect and reverence to the nameless 
young gentlemen, but to satisfy the necessity 
for the resolution of dissonances in my epistle 
to you, most patient editor, that I return to the 
Crystal Palace. The elevating performance of 
Mendelssohn's Cantata really deserved a "Song 
of Praise " for all the instrumentalists and vo- 
calists, including the conductor, Mr. Manns, 
the guide of the imposing mass, who, in this 
instance, occupied a' high position. 

Since the model performances, never to be 
forgotten by me, which Professor Julius Stem 
got up, with his Association, of similar choral 
woiks in the years of my Berlin servitude, I 
have had to enter in the book of my thoughts 
no impressions in any way so pure, so un- 
dimmed, and moving harmoniously both the 
senses and the mind in an equal degree as this. 
It was a solemn "evocation " of that master, 
who is, at the present time, misappreciated on- 
ly by unseasonably Schumannizing Conservato- 
rists, and whom Herr Richard Wagner (in con- 
versation, at least) was accustomed to charac- 
terize as {sic!) "the greatest specifically musical 
genius who has appeared to the world since 
the time of Mozart." Granted that this gen- 
ius, in the course of his development, descend- 
ed to the rank of mere talent (a paradox of 
Herr Felix Draseke's not to be absolutely re- 
iected) ; we find in the " Song of Praise, "side 
by side with much that has grown pale and is 
wanting in inspiration, plenty of passages on 
which the seal of genius is indelibly impressed, 
How irresistibly does the first movement of the 
Symphony stream forward, carrying us with it ; 
how does it flow ^^warm his ans Sigr9 hinein /"* 
How powerful is the first chorus, how dramat- 
ic the Question of the tenor solo: "ZTdttfr, ist 
die Nacht hald hin f " and the affirmative reply 
given first by the setherial whisperings of the 
soprano solo, and then by the chorus swelling 
up into ecstatic joyl Enough — you in Leipsic 
know all about it much better than I do. On 
the other hand, you do not believe in allitera- 
tive rhymes as I do ; and I am of opinion that 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Meyerbeer, Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms, do not thus mutually 
alliterate without an understanding on the part 
of chance. May the heretical details, which 
my reckless sincerity, as your flying collabora- 
tor, could not spare you, pass unopposed under 

•" Warm to our very heart I" 



the flag of this my confession of faith I Good 
bye, my dear Herr Senff, till we meet again 
— which will perhaps be in Glasgow. 

Haks toh Buslow. 
ith Notember, 1877. 
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After-Thomas Opinions of the Brahms 

Symphony. 

(From the Boston Coarier, Bonday, Jan. 20.) 

The Brahms symphony was once more the central 
point of interest. It was indeed snperbly played; the 
orchestra has never given more convlnoiug evidence 
of that thoroa^h and conscientioas rehearsing for 
which Mr. Thomas has become noted. Every phrase in 
the whole wonderf ally complex work was well-consid- 
ered and clearly rendered: every smallest detail was 
made the most of. In how far Mr. Thomas's conception 
of the composition is in sympathy with the composer's 
intention it were impossible to say. It certainly seems 
at first Bight as if no composer conid have intended sach 
an unbroken chain of slow movements without the 
faintest hint at anything approaching to a nimbly Fan- 
ning phrase, as Mr. Thomas gave os, coonting from the 
end of the first morement np to the entrance of the la 
Allegro. To be sore there Is nothing in the tempo 
marks in the score to contravene Mr. Thomas's concep- 
tion, and it is pretty well known that Brahms ia some- 
what prone to forget that the element of tediousneas Is 
worthy a moment's consideration from an earnest art* 
Ist. And yet it is hard to believe that Brahms should 
have so mlsoalcolated the pervionsness to boredom which 
makes most mortals tire of even the most Inseions 
linked sweetness when it is too long drawn oat. The 
efTeot of the second and third movements and the first 
part of the fourth was certainly nnf ortunate. As Gre- 
try exclaimed after listening for some time to an opera 
of Maul's, in which the composer had composed his 
string^rchestra of violas, 'celll and basses, without tIo- 
lins : *' I would give a hundred francs for an E-etrinc: ! ", 
one feels like crying oat long before the last movement 
of Brahms*s symphony: " A hundred francs for ku alU- 
gro" Upon the whole, the symphony is disappointing. 
One cannot sorely help recognising it as an exceedingly 
earnest work throughout. The composer has in no in- 
stsnce allowed himself to substitute mere gorgeousness 
of orchestral coloring for an Idea: he has worked hard 
and faithfully towards rery high ends, but the sympho- 
ny sounds for the most part morbid, strained and unnat- 
ural; much of it even ugly. The composer seems to 
have been forced to hold his inspiration by the very hair 
of the head that it should not escajie him. He is often 
iuTolved and obscure, rather than profound. One meets 
now and then with passages of great beauty, but they 
are so exceptional as to seem almost out of place; the 
rays of gracious light are so few and far between that 
they do little more than to make darkness visible. What 

of deep feeling, sentiment and passion there is in the 
music IS no doubt as genuine as it is inten«e. The sym- 
phony is nocooked-up sham, but sentiment and passion 
do not of themselves constitute a work of art; they must 
be embodied in a perspirunus and artistic form. In the 
matter of melody some wUl call Brahms deficient, and 
others will call him strong. Melody has become, by this 
time, a pretty vague term. Berlioz once said in refer- 
ence to his own works : " My melodies are often of very 
large dimensions, and short-sighted, infantile minds do 
not clearly distinguish their outlines.'* Brahms may 
possibly say the same. Yet we must say that in a com- 
position in which certain melodies are not the be-all 
and end-all. but the texts which are to be treated musi- 
cally—in other words, the themes— the rational dimen- 
sions of a thematic phrase find their natural limits rery 
soon, and a theme which is too long, or too vague In 
character to be readily grasped by the ear, and easily 
remembered, is unfit ror clear contrapuntal develop- 
ment. Nothing is more charming than the old and yet 
ever young effect of different Instruments calling to and 
answering each other across the orchestra, but when it 
comes to an oboe and a clarinet making absolute speech- 
es at each other (nlds for instance, a passage In Brahms*s 
andanU), the listener's mind is at so great trouble to re- 
member what the first has said, that it is impossible to 
appreciate whether the reply of the second is pertinent 
or not. If the theme of a movement is too vague to ap- 
peal directly and by itself to a listener** imagination as 
a firmly grasped idea, its farther development will be in- 
comprehensifole to him. The orchestra may discuss the 
theme with admirable wisdom and In periect counter- 
point, but the listener wUl get no satisfaction, simply be- 
cause he does not know what the talk is all about. But 
I must not leave this symphony without a word of heart- 
iest admiration for the tneme of the last movement. 
That is really superb. Strong, pithy and concise. It 
does, to be sure, remind one of the Ninth Symphony. 
But It only reminds one of it; it Is no plagiansm. Pity 
only that one Is so tired out by what has gone before 
that even this glorious outburst fails to awaken a lasting 
enthusiasm, "nie rest of the concert was very interest- 
ing. Bare only the Volkmann Serenade, which was unut- 
terably dreary. Meyerbeer's overture to Stnteneie 
showeid how weak a man Meyerbeer was when it came 
to anything like sustained solid writing. It is, however, 
a superb bit of orchestration throughout. By the way, 
some witty person once called Meyerbeer tne Cuckoo. 
As that bud can only repeat its own name, ** Cuckoo I 
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Cnokoof" to J 

"UmrbMrJ K«yerb««r I >> Anj one who 
tlu g^mittU OTBTtan will hara no dlfflcult] 
tbejoke. 



(Trom ths BTraiDg QuMts.) 

wall eapficlftllf InCaniatlni^ for Ui« 
Opportnnlty It »lTordoa lor > •seond bcuring of the 
BnhmiS7niphon7,tbistlmBb7iin orchBitr* tbot had 
fflrea It lOBK ind ckrsfal itndj, and hidpUjed It M*«r- 
■t ttmea In pnblle. Upon lUtenlDe to tbB work ikkIh 
■mdar thois mora fivonble elrciunstUMes, wo find 
nothing to chuga In lh« ESnera] tenor of the Jadpuant 
WB bare pronoonced npon it. Cartaln pswifcM wen 
raaderad mors dear, and tbere were bioular ^octa of 
llgbtand abide prodnced, kat the work, aa a whole, 
leemed to Di aa bard uid u unlnnplredai npon Ita form- 
» bearing. It la mathemallcal mntlc erolred wltb d[f- 
flool^ from an nolma^atlTe bialn. How It erar cama 
to be bonorad with the titleof "Tba Tenib Symphonj," 
la a mjaianr to ni. Can It be that Che BondoanltlDg 
■Tttem of potlkiy hu crept Into Qeiman miulcal art? 
The Tanih Sj-mphoar T Tbli noUf. angiacefnl, confo*- 
Ing and nnattraoUTa aiunple of dirpadintij before the 
naaterpiecft of Schnbert, Bcbnmann, Uendeluohn, 
Oade,-or eren of the teokleai and OTer-flaent RaffI 
In all tbat Brahma baa written ha baa ibown 
to be a composer without a heart. Wa eaosflt 
liDd ailngleworkof hlatbatlmpreend oa eara 
toriha learning abown Id It. All that we have heard and 
lean from hla pan abounda Id head-work without a glim- 
aer of wnl. In fact, we will eien reotnre ao far as to 
lonbt wbeiher Brahma poeseeaea tme mnsleal genlna In 
iha Mnae tbat tba reeoKnIied maitera of the art poe- 
HMed it Aa for tbla sT™pboiif , we bellaTs tbat It 
nnld bare fallen flat npon tba world had It been left to 
makelti way npon lia own merlta; bat Itwaa entbndaa- 
tlcal)r landed from the ontMt, SebnmatiD'a prilaa of the 
eompoaer wai nnearthed and nolaU; ahonted ai an aeonf 
tCHHer, and the (eoaaUonallim of the daj wai bronght 
lo bear In aUraolatlnK oaHoalif, Tba warmth wasallln 
the pralaaa of the corapoaer'i ftlsiidi, for tberi la bom 
In the rrmphoD J. The last movement la a brflllantplece 
of work nndonbtedly, and had the pncedlng moTBment* 
been aiflDa, the conipDiltJan might have aaally taken 
rank among ChcKraai aymphonlei that bare followed 
the Choral, bnt OT- 'V.^- "'...,;',- V.„,.. .le- 
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a poetic inaplratloD. 

'dy aod iDtplrad in art 

indy, aod wblla life la too 



Thile there la 
that will batli<r i 

abort 10 exbanttthobeamlfnl, 

ton wane of time to derote Itio long contemplatlan In 
order to dlacover whether or do thia Brahma fympbony 
la the uoet atopenaaui mnalcal trinmpb of our day. 

The otIiarieleeUoDa on the programme were a bom- 
^pe, a larghatto, and an allegro by Handel, Koaart'a 
MaaoniC funeral mnalc, a aerenade by Tolbuuin for 



Miin^ orsheatra, w 



o obllgato, and Meyer 



I Tlofonceil. „... , ... 

'Simenaee." The Handel ■!._. 

thongh qoalnt In ityla and formal In eflMt, prored d 
llghUoI In the hearing. The Uaaonlo mnadc to eon 
what beaTy, and nc* ■- ••■^ 



_„^ „. All of theae 

era playad with tbat exquisite Bnlah and 

M (d eiprrsalon that Mr. Thomna hia tai 

.pool from hlmaalt and hli orcheatra. 



(From the Dally Advertlaer, Jan. IT.) 
The work certainly growi upon the Uatetier, and one la 
■o eonadona of the prograat made In enjoyment and 
comprabaDdon of the aymphony after a lecond bearing 
that ha heelutes to predict what taTor the work might 
win from him after many lepetltlona. We renti 
howarer, at tbla itage of onr acgnalntanoa wJib 
Brabma lympbony to npren a dsobc-amonntliig i 
oaraelTsa, we think, to a peiaonal coDTictlon of the i 
trary— that tbla work demonstrate* Ita lUthor'a right to 
a place bealda or near BeathoTeD, or that It entlUi ~ 
admlrera to disregard the claim) of MendalMobi 
Bohnmann In ranking this compoaitioQ aa the greateat 
ainoa the Ninth Bymphooy. Jobannaa Brahma— tboogb 
the slow darelopmeiit of hli fame Indicated to him a 
lata ripening of a lort very una] with nnslea] genlnaea, 
who aa a daaa hare been marTelloasly anoonseions— baa 
had the Immanae adrantage of Bohnmann'a trempat- 
tonpud announcement of hla worth. 8obumaoD*a rep- 



ncompoeer la fottnnalely mneh better ground- 
ed than hii lepnte aa a prophet, bnt bla nnqnealloned 
' ~ Ldetala atatamnnt of the power and 

promlae of Jobannta Brabmi enramely InflnaDtlal. 
Brahma baa avoided the dangera which attend upoo rap- 
Id and oareleM compoaitloD, has written alDwIy and care- 
tnlly, and baa known how to makeprudantnae of popu- 
lar expectation. Bnt may it not ba fairly qaeatloned 
'bather thla mode of compodDg, aa well as the cblaf 
'otki by which Brahms hia added to hla repntatlnn, do 
ot Indicate tbe patience and laborlontneaa of the sta- 
dant rather than tbe atSaanee and selt-derlTSd frult- 
fnlneasofa true musical genlnaT And are there not 
hint* of inch a tmtb eran In tM> admirable a ympbony ? 
dssplto ths aanoy doubts and feara which raf nae to 
bedlapellad wbaD w^ try tolookatBrabma aa the lead- 
ing eompoeer of the oantory, wa Ondhls newiympbODy 
Impoalng work. The cloalng mOTement 
la certainly Its most impraulre pi^ hot we agree with 
tbeaooompllahedoritlaof the TWhnu In proloundty ad- 
miring theorlgtnallty of the sombre opening atUt/ro,lD 
'hlchmantal and splntoal gloom and conSict are shown 
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ud their iDtrinaio beaoty, eaeeeat a depth and richness 
of rewuree it l ^ i r l i «' 

theflrnrank xtf-ti.,. r<iljnii<K i— < ■ :° 

pleasing, are ? iicli lifcbli-r, ind n-o tlifi \. \ i ay 

and lhe'theiE><).,r (he third iDOTement,thnii'-li ( il, 

—tbe flrtt oil holDK eeperliJly ao.-in ihMi i y. ual 

Itshowsaal- c eiaap, greatleatnlne. al^ri;" n ii . In 

tbeantbor. 'ih^laat hundred meaanrei I' 'i* 'en 

blnuelfmlgl irntT have been proud at o-nr 'T t.i' of 

hla career . -ipreaalon made In a fnr^.i. r ii i le 



j; j( IB rail E-- VFty taffnif , it lacka tbe pp tt t^i < >LXa 
^idalmple (jiniitv tba autwardniii. we tntcht -n.of 
Joy; andln tiiio rcapeot It atroncly and iPirrntini^lT 
allTBrafrom it» proiotypo nftba Ninth aympln ni Add 
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1 many tbanka to Mr Tbomas 
nigh fsaltlssi Interpretation 



true and Icutty delight. 



A Letter from Berlin. 



The AdgpandM pnliHabei tbe Mlowtng letter 
tram the Rar, Joteph F, Thoinpwn In Berlin ; — 

Tba mniical aeaaon, which be^na here in NoTem- 
ber, opened this year with a noveltj — tbe appear. 
anoaor tbe "Jnbilea SlnKeri," or tba NashTilla 
TTntTarattj, whoee aneceisei in England and Hoi. 
land are well known In America. There were 
gTBTe reasona for donbtioK that thej wnnid receive 
a Ilka eDGonragemant in Germany, For hare there 
ia no old-time, anti-alayerj aentimant and no ipon- 
tanaooa philanthropy — auch aa was prepared to glra 
them a «onaidarate and sympathetic hearing in 
England ; bat they mast pan the trjlnic ordeal of 
Qerman mndeal criUcIam- That the; hare paaaed 
tbla (QcoaMhillT ; that the mnaical eriUca of tba 
Berlin preaa, withont aiooption. have awarded to 
tham the praiaaa of fine Toicea. and of elvrnaaa, 
harmany and cITeot of aiecntion, ii worth far more 
to the ancoest of their anterprise !□ Qerman^, than 
wonld haye bean a handaomE philanthropic snb- 
aaription to yaahyllla nDiverslty, headed by the 
Imperial family- What tbe ain^ra receive they 
•am and richly deserTe: ind the financial ancceaa 
of their coneerta, which ia already considerable, is 
a higher compliment to themaeWea than any words 
of royal patronage. 

Bat theae they have alao had. Before appearing 
in pablle, they ware iaritad to Aag at tbe " New 
Palace ' in Potadam, in the praaence of tbe Emper- 
or, the Crown Princess, and a namber of dlstin. 
gniabed gneata; and the kindly, bearty approba- 
Uon of anob an andiance was a certificate of charac- 
ter, aa wall aa of mnaical merit. Tbey were received 
at tba palaeanot aa a atrolling band of alogers, but 
aa ladies and gentleman ; and the degree of cnltnra 
and poUtanaaa of manner which thay exhibited were 
rracafnlly reoofniied by their llluatrioa* boats. 
How maryelloua the contrast between tbat scane in 
the palace of Trederic tbe Great, when a necro wo- 
man eiprasaad no appropriately the diaappolnlment 



ot Americans tbat His Imperial and Royal High- 
neaa had not visited tbe Eipoaition at Philadalphia, 
and the old acenes of the plantstiooa npon which 
«be waa born a slave I Hera the pleated and eom- 
plimantary answer of the Crown Prince of Garmsny ; 
there tbe oath and Isah of the oversear 1 I do 



healtate to say that these emancipated alavee, in 
opriety of demeanor and polltanesa of addreea, 
ipeared to better advantage in the highest circle 






.ud hli family. 

I bad the opportunity of noting the aoelal man- 
lera of these sin^rs at a toirii given by Baron 
George von Bunsen (who sa worthily bears the 
ama of hla llluatrions father) where the tliit ot Ber- 
n wera aaaambled aatcnesta. The lingers mingled 
tally and freelr with the company, bat alwaja 
lodastly ; and I heard from the foremost men of 
science and cultare, eipreaaiona ot aatonishmant at 
Ihair diacraat and poliahed bearing, and the frank 
admission thst it would be Impossible to take the 
aama number of Qerman peaaants and in the tame 
lime to raise them to a like degree of coltlvatlon. 
Let tbose pander thla who fancy thst tbe Negro 
race ia incapable of high ciriliiatlon ; and eajieclal- 
ly let Soathemera consider what a wealth of econ- 
omic improrement liea in the culture of their form- 
er alavea. The ancceaa of the " Jubilee Slngera ' in 
Germany is now aaaured ; and this la due in no 
small degree to the wiadom and energy with which 
Preaident Cravath has managed their affairs. 

It IsofgreatadvaDtage to theae singers that while 
in Berlin they can bear some of the best choral 
mnsio which Oarmany afibrda — aa, fop instance, tba 
famed choir of the Dom and the perfect rendering 
of Bucb masic as Uozart'a " Reqolem " and Baob'a 
" OoUa Ztit' by tbe Academy. 

In orcbaetral and chamber mualc Berlin now ri- 
Tals Leipsic and Stuttgart. The symphony con- 
certs of the roysl orchestra and the qn rtette ivir- 
tti ot Joachim and his colleagnes are nnsurpassad 
in the rendering of the hlgheet claeaical composl- 
llona. 

The opera hss fallen behind ita standard of ten 
years ago. Not in the orchestra, nor the choroa, 
nor the setting of piecaa, nor tha balancing of tbe 
whole; bnt in the condnct of the leading parte. 
Niemann ia declining and seldom appears; Lucca 
waa long ago loat to Berlin ; Mallinger is losing her 
voice aiid her chsrms ; none of Iha newer leaders can 
yet compete with these, and tba Berlin public will 
not pay the Tietjens, Patti, Nilsson, Albani, Gerst- 
ar prices, which Ijondon, Paris, Petersbnrg are so 
reaidy to meet. Gerster I hope ion may soon hear 
In New Terk — the purest gem of^modern eong. Do 
not strain her tender voice in the Academy ; bnt 
learn ila sweetness in Stelnway or Chlckering 
Hall. 

But why sbonld Amsrlcana covet tha aingera of 
the Old World, when Miaa Kellogg. Miss Thuraby, 
Minnie Hauck, and others of native birth are prov- 
ing tbat America may yet rival Italy as a nursery 
of song T A new name will ba added to these next 
spring, and will soon become ss familiar snd as fa- 
vorite aa theira — Mra. De Land, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Gifted by Nature in person and pres- 
ence, and with a voice which combines in an nnuau- 
al degree fnllness and aweebnea-, compass and 
clearnes*. strength and sympathy, Mrs, De Land 
has devoted four years of tbe most aaaiduous stndy 
and practice, onder tbe best training which Berlin 
affords, to perfecting herself in musical science and 
elocution. The linAre ot her voice ia of that pure, 
filed quality which German critics so much admire, 
and which makes her equal to the most distinct and 
effective phrasing ; but, at tbe same time, it Is alto. 

Esther free from that hard, metallic tone ao often 
eard In notes of the npper regiater in tba German 
acbool. and she will throw off a bravura passage of 
Hoiart or Verdi with the distinct warbling and tbe 
joyous freedom of a bird — sonorously sweet and 
critically exact. Her principal teacher la a oritlc 
ot such capacity and Candor that his word goas for 
law with msnagsrs of coneerta and the opera ; and 
he hai pronounced her voice one of the moat admir- 
able which ever came under bia training and her 
training to be now complete. Whsa she appears 
among yon, she will be ftqually at home in Engltab, 
German, and Italian. 

Soma of tha cholceat music in Berlin is to ba 
beard in select ooterlaa of virlurm, to which only 
members and their friends are sdmllled. It was in 
such a circle thst I lately heard Urs. De Land, who 
sang by their special invitation. Aa aha cloaed, I 
beard on all sides, from theae critical hearers : "Bow 
fine I " " What a wonderful voice ! " " Sneh a fin- 
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Ifhed execution ! ** " What a cherming singer I " 
The other eineerg of the eyening, who ere leaders in 
the opera, j^ned openly in such commendation. 
Proud of these praises of^^my countrywoman, I said 
to a stranger next me : *' She is an American." 
'* Impossible 1 " he answered. This fine German 
accent, this pure tone and distinct articulation, one 
seldom hears. But Mrs. De Land is not a German, 
nor a Germanized American ; but an American in 
home, spirit, ideas, affections. 

Such women as those whom I have named, who 
have giren so much time, means, labor to ennobling 
our musical culture, should be generously sustained 
at the opening of their career. Do not wait for for- 
eign commendation ; but consult your own taste 
and feelinff. Do not leare them to the mercenary 
schemes of a foreign trnpresorio, but when dulv in- 
trodueed, give them a kindly hearing. It will, be 
time enough to drop them when they disappoint 
Tou. What is a concert ticket to you, which may 
be to them the bread ef toil and tears ? What are 
ten, fifty, a hundred dollars to you, for the encour- 
agement of an art that ministers to pure enjoyment 
and refining culture T 

—Berlin, iVuMto, y&v. 2H 1877. 
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Mr. Bannreuther on the Piano-Forte. 

OHOFIN. —LISZT. 

The lecture on the above subject by Mr. Dann- 
reuther was delivered at the Ci^stal Palace on the 
19th inst. He eaid : " When lecturing a fortnight 
ago and endeavoring to throw some light on the 
harpsichord, it was found expedient to sf^ak almost 
exclusively of Sebastian Bach. In the same man- 
ner, for tms lecture, in order to avoid a mere scam- 
pering over a mass of pianoforte literature, we will 
confine ourselves to Chopin and Lisst. Bnt as it 
would be an absurdity to illustrate the modern 
school of pianoforte music without playing Beetho- 
ven, I have chosen one of his larger sonatas to begin 
with. Reviewing some works of Chopin in 1830, 
Robert Schumann writes : ' Chopin is and remains 
the boldest and proudest poetic soul of the time.' 
And this was stnctlv true. Beethoven and Schu- 
bert were dead; .Schumann, himself, had done but 
little at that time ; Berlioi was only, as it were, 
gleaming out of darkness ; and Wagner unknown. 
But contemporary musicians failed to perceive Cho- 
pin's gifts, and if Schumann had asserted that be 
was a trained musician, they would have laughed 
him altogether to scorn. It is indisputable that 
Chopin's Influence as a melodist and harmonisi has 
been felt in every branch of music, and it is strange 
that there should be a fixed notion that he was 
nothing but a trained amateur. His originality as 
a youth of eighteen is as bewildering as when a 
mature man of thirty. To the general public he 
was caviare. He was not a public player, aud his 
compositions had to make their way by their own 
merits, not by his interpretation of them. 'I can- 
not play before a large audience, I can only indi- 
cate,' he used to say. His pupils and other compe- 
tent and incompetent witnesses speak of his playing 
as veiled, ^aduated, evanescent, clear, and full of 
endless ^Mrotcuro, and in style unequalled by any 
other musician. For the peculiarities of the Diano, 
Chopin's treatment was varied, such as the effect of 
the pedals, the shades of color produced by the dif- 
ferent accentuating one or more notes of'^ a chord, 
and many subtleties of touch. To Chopin a piano 
and no pedals would have been as a fish out of water. 
Another point as much to be observed as the use of 
the pedals is the range of rhythm employed. All 
instruments, except the organ, admit of differences 
of tone, according to the will of the performer, and 
it is also possible for an orchestra to produce 
rhythm ana accent; but, still, in the adjustment of 
sound resulting from a single will, the piano has the 
advantage, as Chopin's refined treatment shows. 
Before his time, pianoforte pieces were like engrav- 
ings or etchings, or like Beethoven's bagatelles, 
they suggested the whole orchestra, over and above 
the pianoforte proper ; Chopin's were especially for 
the pianoforte, and more refined than any other 
composer's. 

A glance at Chopin's figure, frail and graceful, 
with a thin pale face, prominent nose, dreamy eyes, 
soft hair worn long, as was the custom then, and 
slender wrists, will explain his peculiarities. He 
was self-absorbed, the poke iniime, not concerned in 
social or political matters, and alien to most sub- 
iects beyond the piano. He lived in the tinged 
hues of twilight of the aristocratic circles of 1885, 



the Paris of Balfac. He bore the impress of Paris- 
ian society during the Restoration. It is a pity 
that Balsao did not embalm Chopin in one of his 
books, for he has many characters like his, hothouse 
plants, yet tough enough for trials which plebeian 
spirits could not bear ; unfit for protracted work, 
but soaring into sudden flights. Such admirers of 
Parisian manners as Victor Hufo and Balsao were, 
however, acquainted with the whole of Paris ; they 
studied all, high and low ; but Chopin frequented 
the aristocratic ealtme alone, consisting mostly of 
Poles or Russiatts. After the disturbances of 1881 
there were many refugees in Paris. There was 
Chopin and his music — ^he sang the past of the 
Poles in the pageants of the polonaise; he re-set 
their songs and dances. 

Chonin's reading was cursory and limited ; he on- 
ly reaa for pleasure, and Rousseau's " Nouvelle H^ 
l<»[se'*was nis favorite book. He avoided works 
with whose authors he was not intmiate. If Cho- 

Kin had been familiar with English, he would not 
ave sworn -by Shakespeafe or Fielding, he would 
have preferrsd "Clarissa Harlowe* to '*Tom Jones." 
He seemed to, and probably did, Uke Ossian ; but 
he read Uttie poetey. Chopin knew little Latin, 
less Greek, ana a mudmum of Italian ; Polish was 
the only lauffuaffe he knew weU. He did not read 
German — Indeeo, we can hardly imagine him doing 
so— although he had some aoquaintanee with the 
language. The ballads of the Polish poet, Marie- 
jowski, became the subject of Chopin's " Ballades." 
He was tinged with the Byronic spirit. He would 
have admired the minor pieces of ColeridM, Shel- 
ley, and Keats, to which his perfection or diction 
and refinement would have found an echo. Shel- 
ley's ecsUtic lines to an "Indian Air "might well 
be wedded to one of Chopin's melodies. 

It is unjust to speak of Chopin as selfish. All 
his powers were required to maintain his physical 
and mental equilibrium; he had nervous force 
enough for his music and no mors. He reoolled 
from all matters not his own. And why should he 
not stave off what was unpleasant ? fie was not 
cold, bnt was like a volcano, and on days when 
there was no eruption, there was only the dried la- 
va or scoria visible. His best part was devoted to 
music. Chopin's peculiar position with regard to 
Beethoven givee him his stamp as a musician. He 
used to play the Sonata in A flat. Op. S6, with the 
" Funeral March," the " Waldstein " and the " Ap- 
passionate ; " but he disposed of thoee of the third 
period, as unfit for playing ; as also of the E flat 
concerto, the Eroioa, and the last quartets; the 
great choral symphony and Chopin exclude each 
other. Such worxs were too Ufh for him. The 
exotic nature of his art restrictea his sympathies, 
and narrowed his range of thought Again, Cho- 
pin stands one of the rarest of inventort-^a great 
poet and singer, with the gifts of expression like 
keats, Coleridge, and Tennyson. What he tells us 
is worth hearing ; and he was a great master of 
style. His material was not of the nighest^ and Us 
bias was romantic and sentimental, rather than he- 
roic or naive. In his early worin the matter is 
sometimee weak, in the later ones turgid ; but the 
refinement of his diction makes amendis, and in the 
rhythm there is no halting. The bound-up colleo- 
tion of his works is not bulky, but shows a great 
deal of labor— on account of the many corrections 
he made. He constantiy employed such rhythmi- 
cal forms as the " Masurka Walts," etc., and so had 
the same sort of thing to say again and again ; but 
his invention was inexhaustible, and each piece has 
its raiaon tTeire. With few exceptions, thought and 
feeling, manner and matter, and the varjring shades, 
are beautifully blended, and no duplicate is possi- 
ble. Like the poet Keats, he was filled with the 
rapture of poetry and imagination, which he impart- 
ed to his hearers. 

We turn now to Liszt We have often heard him 
accused of beinff unscrupulous in his effects, and not 
above charlatanism or rant Now, a little attention 
would show that these accusations come from peo- 

Sle who have failed to pli^ his pieces. The enoless 
ebates on modem composers all turn on one pivot : 
is mechanical difiicnlty a fiiult, or the contrary ? It 
is neither ; but only a means to an end. It is of 
small importance, whether the effect has been pro- 
duced by much or littie effort if it only serves the 
ends of art Ne sendble pianist or musician would 
decline to use such a means because it was not or 
thodox, or chaste, or whatever the cant term may 
be. The question is— Does it offer advantages for 
new effects? All musicians before Lisst exorat 
Beethoven and Weber, followed the school of Cle- 
menti or HummeL Clementi' used the BngU^ 



piano— the Clemrati-Oollard make; Hummel used 
the lighter Viennese instrument Beethoven pr#- 
ferredthe former; Chopin the latter. Beethoven 
liked a Broadwood-grand ; Chopin ref^ised more 
than a semi-grand, or a cottage. Lisst followed In 
the wake of Beethoven. He was bom in 1811, near 
Pesth, in Hungary. His father tought him the pi- 
ano in 1817 ; and he played a concerto by Beetho- 
ven's pupil, Ries, in public, and extemporised on 
airs chosen by the audience, before he Was nine 
years of sge. Two Hungarian nobles gave him a 
pension, and his father settied in Vienna, where his 
son studied under Cceray. Young Lisst was a phe- 
nomenon in the music-ehope. Sething ever put 
him out of countenance. One day several musi- 
cians were looking over Hnmmel's new " Conoerto 
in B minor,' a hard piece of practice, and regarded 
at that time as the most diitcnlt of competitions ; 
Lisst pleTod it off in full Umpo and with no palpa- 
ble mistakes. We can imagine the queer faces of 
the big wigs behind his chair. Csemy is the au- 
thority for this, and it is probably trae, for he knew 
what good playing was. In 1 821 , Lisst played at a 
ooncert when the tadtura Beethoven came forward 
and embraced him. Lisst's fiither seems to have 
been a sensible man, and kept him steadily at work, 
in spite of a changing life. He set him to transpose 
Back's Fuguee, and with the same fingering for all 
the keys. He settied in Paris, and took lessons in 
counterpoint Paganini played there In 1881, and 
great was the reenlt of the impression he made on 
Lisst Paganini representea his own emotions, 
whidh was auite a new thing to musicians. Lisst 
was touchea, and saw that what Paganini had done 
for the violin was possible for the |nano. For five 
years we hear nothing of him. Some transcriptions 
of violin studies declared unplayable were the only 
signs of existence which he gave. He had during 
tusMiiod been seen but not heard on the Rhine 
and in Switseriand, according to newspaper parm- 
grapha. Then he appeared as the mature master. 
For twelve years, till 1848, he travelled over Eu- 
rope. Then was the golden time for mrtuoeL Peo- 
ple fought for his gloves, and it is said tore up the 
sheete he had slept in and treasured the raga. He 
visited Hamburg, Berlin, Leipzig, London, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Portugal, Rnsna, and even played 
before the grand Turk at Constantinople. In 1848 
he gave up public playing and settied as conductor 
at Weimar, where he remained twenty years, and 
had among his pupils there BQlow, Tanslg, and 
others. In 1868 he joined a religions order in 
Rome, bnt he also became head of the school for 
music at Pesth, and divided his time between that 
place, Weimar, and Rome. In fingering and ether 
matters, Lisst introduced such great improvements 
and so novel a treatment that the habits he did not 
adopt have become antiquated. We repeat that the 
grand piano Is so different from Bach's harpsichord, 
or Mozart's, Hnmmel's or Field's pianos, that we 
are not able to play theee composerr musio es they 
did. Our hands must adapt themselves to the dif- 
ferent tools for their nee. Lisst is the best repre- 
eentative of the modern style. According to ue- 
menti's method, a coin plaoed on the wrist would 
not fall off while playing. Others played with the 
hand rounded. Liszt holds tiie wrist hicher, so 
that a coin would slide over the hand on to the keys. 
This reducee the physical exertion and in cr eases 
the power of the fiager, augmenting it by the weight 
of the wrist We said before how the difference of 
force required by the old and new Instraments wee 
as four to one. Now It requires a weight of four 
ouncee to make the hammer touch the string ; in 
the old pianoR it only required one and a half 
ouncee. All Liszt^s pieces are fdll of a telling so- 
nority, and now at sixty-six J—n of age he is a 
perfect wonder as a player. Schumann sud in 1840 
that his playing was glorious and glittering, bold In 
character, and that he was bora to oommand. Com- 
paring each edition of Lisst's works we find an Im- 
proved diction, and we must give to Lisst the pian- 
ist^ the credit of making the most of his gifts. He 
has great individuality, but his style becomes dear- 
er and clearer. Mechanical difficulties are, Indeed, 
a part of his treatment, and Lisst simplified would 
be Liszt garbled. 

At the conclusion of his intereeting lecture, which 
was delivered amid great difficultiee, both to the 
speaker and the hearers, owing to the energetic 
preparations for the production of pantomime, M. 
bannreuther played &ethoven'8 Sonata Appasslon- 
aU ; Chopin's Scherzo, Op. 81, B flat minor ; Larg* 
hetto f^m Snd Concerto, five Mazurkas, Nocturne, 
Op. 55, Tarantelle; Grande Polonaise, Op. 68, A- 
flat ; and Llasf s Rhapsodic Hongroise, No. IS. Mr. 
Dannreuther Is a great pianist^ and his readings are 
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Oar 

Oanuao, Jax. n^-Ailda froin ehareb oonoarti lad 
lb. Sddr^ OTCU radttli, tha pulod from the mUdla of 
D«0«oil>«r until imw hma txwn rarr b*n«ii mailokllj. 
Tb*waMlMrha«b««aTai7 mild. Mid tin MnatitflUi 
ol^an In ■ OnadTul DondlUmi, nmladlDK on* of tb« 
iMtd* !■ JlpiJa, aNint whleli Mime tnnllar noiUlndi 
" Tha Toadi u* tmpuaabl*, 
ITat am Jkck-ua-lbl*. " 
AprapM to wbfob I mm; mantloii tha bta at a qnartatta 
Of Melatr TOOBB |«Btlanaii wbo wara miUuK Naw- 
Taan'oall*. To laaeb ona of Uia dailnd point), It wu 
dlTSTBs into * rttaet not ]r«t pkTod (of 
n nunylntlie vUj.) Btn tba e>nla(a 
ooDd (or t, whlla, nntU piaaantlr It ouna 
. dead Mop, tlia bona* and csirlafce an b^nf In the 
dittoD known out waat h " aloBghed down." The 
diln> opMMd tha door uut Ukad flnt for tbam to lUght, 
boi^iK.tbnilichtened, tobeeUetopnllthranab. Bat 
BO, ttia onnlace lenulned w fa*t u arar. So all ' 
ef (baa amtahla and waU-draaMd Tonng gentlsman, in 
■ ■(littof Chilallan iwaatneai which I cannot aonolant- 
I7 admica, pU thdr altonldaia to iba vbeala, and after 
moah Uhor and o(iJni|Btloa nioeeeded in UbaraClnK the 
tnin«iu bom Ita nnplaaaant fix. Bat at what a ucrt- 
■m of appiaranee r A mora 'ff'—*"'''* quaitatie 
oraddr people one woold look In Tain (or i aiditoerown 
their dlBoomlbrt, tha drlrer woohl not allow them to i«- 
aatai hla alaan eanlafa In their maddy condition, eo 
the? wen aompalled to walk home, and apand tha daj 
In al^lnf orar tba " ndcbt hm been." 

Bad aa the Stroeta are, the oonntr; loadi an unch 
wone, ao that, althoncb the eonntrj la toll of pain to 
lall, and thabaranaranotUeklne.whllathe railroad! 
•tend readr to more It, tha roada are ao had that it 1* 
Impoealbla tor tha f amera Co dillTer it at the railnwdi, 
bf meana of anj Teblcle bat a atone-boat (oi " dtaj " aa 
we need to oall It In New Hampahlrs). Thla condition 
of thlngi bai put an embargo oa trade for orai ttaroa 
moBtha and threaten! geoaral banhrgptor. 

l!ke onlj moalcal matter of Importanoe aince my pre- 
*loaa latter waa the aertea of dto oiaaaical ledtal! b? 
IlDa. BlirAXins. TMae aa orlglnallr projected bad a 



nndllngi' 
id ctaansed them into coDcerti. To 
■fTamnea would take too mocb ipaee 

1. Handalaiabn— Bonkta In A, No. •, 

"Con nolo maeatoao "— Andania 1 — ,— 

H. ClarenoaBddj 
t. Caloott— "rilandof theBraTe," 

W. P. Tfnall 
t. Taote--" Banote Maria," 

Uiaa Abbla Whlnnerj 



>^ Clara I). » 
-AllaRO-Op.» 

Xme. J3lm X1V4-S 



■ BnUiran— " Oiphao* with bli Lata," 
Ulm Ahb< 
ietnB.No.1, 



(Choplna' Xm 



BeethoTCD, 
Obcmln— a. Nootome. Q minor, Op. S7,Ka 1, 
b. Talae, A flat, op. M, No. 1, 

Hme. Julia Biv^KInc 
B. Berlloa— OODCart Aria Koouuice, 

Hra. Clara D.Staaj 
■. HaMT7— " If Lawa Sarare," 

■W. r. Tjrrrell 
1. SohDbart— Sonata, A minor. Op. UilFlret 

BcbnDaaB,0~.^raraDtaUa,Baat minor, Op. 11, 
ITabar— Hoiamant parpenal, 

—1. Julia BlT«-Klng 
.li atcniani, 
I Abble Whlnnerj 
"bant Benph- 
. Clarence Kddf 

'Wn. Clan D. SUOT 
U. StranM-Taaaic—" Kan Uvea but once/' 

Mme. Julia KlT«.Klns. 

The beat proframme waa tbia: 

MmOiUt, Satirdar J/tinaon, Jan. 11. 

) Fofue in Q minor, 

^. Clarence Xddr 
i«n • Charrr," 

W. F.TSnaU 
.- ..^..jua-a DDDE.'* 
Ittadl,' 



XliX-KInK 

lliBa~At)bla Thlnnerr 
- ■ Wo. 1, 

H. Claranoe Udy 
I arltlnalljr projeoted theaa reoltali were to ham In- 
ed It leaat four BeathoTen Sonataa, (onr Conoattoi 
r, Saln^attu' 4tb, BeethoTen'a ttb, 
and I baHare Sgbomann'a in Aminor) along with aoopl- 
ont aeleetioB of ottier good matter. The fliat mlalaka 
made waa In tha nnmber of people aealitlnc. Hr. Eddy 
waa indlapanaable for the aake of accompaniment!, and 
hla organ leleotlona ware of cOBiaaTsry flns and baantl- 
tBUy dona; !tltl I would bare praferrad mora piano and 
leaa organ in Ihta caae, beeauae piano reoltali are yaj 
rarebere. Hia. Staejbaaallneltitotaonp wUohiba 
ainfa with taala and aome aanUmant, and aa aba la a 
moaf daaerring peraon, I wUI not qnarrd with bar. Hr. 
Tyrrell la a enrlona ainger. Soma of bit nice It tOTj 
good 1 It la, I aappoaa, a baritone. The lower part of It 
la a aolld baia ; the upper part a hard, nnarmpaUiatle 
taoor. The peraon wbo carrlea the Tolse aesma well 
enough, bnt aomawbat Inexperienced on tbe atage, and, 
not to pot too nue a polnl on It, alnga Ilka a itlck. 

Ulaa Abbla Whinner? waa new here, aud I am free to 
■aj I found her a moat ob arming ainger. Toonld deeire 
that ahe would ananctate bar text a bit mora cleaitr 
doea ; bat her phraalng •eema to ma mora Ix 
lahed than that of an j ooncert linger I haTe heard hei 
7 rate abe became afatoTite with the 
!oi one, wonld be glad to bear 

to Xme. Elng'a plajlng, I bare little to a 
I bare aald before. Sbe baa gained In taOnemant 
lat aomewhat in power. Her lelectlona on thli 
n, aalda from tbe two programmea I giro abore, 
braced Babnmann'i Romance In F abarp, rirat more- 
of the Sonata Id O minor, Chopin'! Nocturne la X- 
l)at{Op. ■], Impromptu In A flat (Op. n), Bondean In 
at ; Impromptu In C aharp, Talaa In D flat, Bcbeiao 
Lflatmlnor^ Berceuaetand Polonaiae In Aflat, Op. 
Theae ware played In three numbera aa Indicated 
ha lamlcoIonB. SbagaTaBeethoien'aSonalaPa'bet- 
3. Of Uait, tbe Tannhlaaer march, Tbemea from 
F^UBt, and fourteenth Rhapaodj. Then tbare waa Bo- 
TaUa Allemagie," Field' • Noclnme tn A, 
No. i, Hendeliaotan'a Spring Song, and Janaen's "Seeiet 
Lore." HerCbopfn playing waa beantifnl. I waa laiT 
muofa plrasad wltb bar reading of tbe Sonata Appaa- 
alonata, wbloh went moat aaalifaatorUy. That the bril- 
liant thing! went well no one could deny. In my opin- 
ion, Umn. KlT«.KlDg owea It to heraalt and to tbe pub- 
lic, to giTe eraiy winter tn tbia dQ atlaaat, and perhapa 
In Cincinnati and St. Lonta, a aerie* of at leaat ali ledt- 
ali wllb really fine programmea, aa good, for Inatance, 
aa tboae Mr. Sherwood cava In Beaton tbia year, etcopt 
tbat I do not think ibe new angbt to bave ao large a 
place haia In the Weat, where we are yet ao lgnarat|t of 
the " etaplea '* of mualeal literature. One good ainger, 
like HIaa Wblnnery, l> batter than tbreai for ancb reolt- 
ala. Three aonga In aaoli raeltal ara perhapa anongh. 
Wbaterar dlaaent there may be from aome of the good 
opInloDi t bare aspteaaed abont ttilt flna plaalita, one 



. Haydn—" Tha Hermald'a Bong," 



bobett— " The Secret,' 



. Obc^o^^rlrttc 



Km*. Julia BlT«-ElBt 
Hra. Qara D. Btaoy 
Hera nnder the treea 
oearto In B mtoor^ Op. 



1 ••L>rghetto,"lnB&at. 

Trom tbe Dnet for two Tiolina, Op. IH. 
(Traoacrlbed by Aroher.) 

t. " Pi«oeadonal Much," Op. » S. B. Whitney 

(Titat tima in Qdoago.) 
4, Hnnn: <■ Bbow Tb* merer, Lord,' Op. BT, 

Metkel inr— 
Ulaa Hlua Ronunriaa. 

B. Canonic TailaUona, inO Bach 

leSS-lTBO 
On "Tom Hlmmel hoch dakomm' lob her." 

e. Oboral-Pralnde, Op. IIM, Mo. ■ Herhel 

JMT- 
On •' AOelD Qott In der HSb' aal Ehr.' " 

T. Song— "The Watchor," Qalbel 

(. Orettnm to " Btradella," Flotow 



1* Vantaale and Fugue In D minor, Op. I; 
Johann I 

X " Nottonu," from the " Hldaammer Hii^t'i 
Dream," Op.di — — •-,- 

(Trnnecrlbed by B. P. Wansn.) 
& Tagoo In A tnlnor 

(From tha Flanofone Wotkt.) 
i. Aria: "Deb, perqneato Inatanle," (from 

"Tltq!,n Hoaart 

in»-17n 
Klaa MaiT F. Bendrlck. 
B. BODatalDAmluor,Na.4,Op.W Bb*lnb»En 

Tempo moderato.-'lBteimetiOr-Fnga 
Cromatiea. 
S. Song: "Dee Udcben'iKlBge," (Tba Haid- 

en'i Lanumt} Hohubert 

ITVI-IBM 
Uln UaiT p. Hendrlok. 
T.' Coooatt-Andante Ink flat Beet 

in»- 

B. "Landate DomliinmomnM|caBtea,"..Lamnuna 

(Praiio the Lord oil ye people.) 
Hr. Ueecging baa given a quartette aoirje lately on 
the North Side, tbe flrat of a aaclei. The andlanoe, I 
am told, vat ed tha very lott. 

The KnUeat College, nnder Mr. Zlegfleld'a direction, 
gave It! annual eoncert, laat night, Jan. U, Tbe pro- 
gramme l! creditable. Beboid I 

L Qnintatto, Andante andFlnale Bchotts 

Hie! Ida Bcilng, Heeara. Roaenb«:ker, 
Korth, Fabl and BIchtaeliii. 

1. KobertI tolque I'alma Hey erb e er 

HiB! Norah HcXahon. 
t. Connerto, Op. a^ Flrat morement, with Or- 

cbaatral Accompaniment, Bnmmel 

Mn.LeBoy Grant. 
i. Ti ■■-'i,',hCici"t[om"urr:,;..ris3i 

K.|,i-i!.iLf,;- Kleol 

B. Ci.ncBilo, ri'p.'ai. nn\ moVimcn'i. with Ore'hM. 

tral Accompaniment Cbopla 

Hiaa Nary Wlabard, 
«. CarnlraJdlVeneiia and Variations Braedlct 



r. P.TytiaB 



lakddy 



ion tbe general pnbHc Ilitana to her performance of fln 
muaio wllb more apparent Interact than I faaTeOTe 
cbaerred in tbe caae of other pianiata. Thla waa partle 
nlarly noticeable the otber day whDe tbe Sonata Appat 
tionata waa Bt>lng on ; nothing could baTO been mon 
aatlafactory than tbe attention 
of the Badienee. Tbia In ilaelf la a great power fc 
anlat to poeieaa. I waa partlcniaily Impreaaed with her 
Chopin playing throughout tbia aeaaon. It waa meet 
delldouiIyreflnediindaatlafBCtorr. Thla eepedall; in 
tbe oaae at the Imprcmptua In A flat and C aharp, and 
tbe Scbario In B flat. The little Talaa la D Bat I do not 
care to bear In tbe extreuely rapid tempo It ia tha >iit- 
noaofaablontoglTalt; aoplaj 
llnger-wwlt. 

Hr. Bddy'i organ reoitala oontlaBe. I anbjoin the lat- 
eat two of hla programmea. 1 tblnfe Chicago afforda aa 
good opportnnltlea (or bearing organ 
In tbe world. Iiltnoteof Hr. Xddy haa not repeated 
programmea in theae redtala yet He baa, I bellere, 
hnndied pr^nmmee, before repetmona begin. Ma 
■tf the beet thinga on them an rapealad, howerer. In the 
popnlBreoocertaot tha Henhey Sobool, and at othv 
ooncarta wbera ha playa. Tbeia an tbe two pro- 
grammea apokan of: 

1. Pralnd* and Fngne in O minor. Op. tl,So. 



UJIal, 
■.r.Bklrtv 



very good, thoie of the laat 
inmbera partlcalarly. The orcheatra waa amall. 
Only twenty-three. How atraoge It aeeua thattbe ayn- 
phoniee we need to hear In the Oermula dayi wan 
pb^ed by only twenly^onr men t Tbe Chopin Concerto 
and tba Beethoren Tlolfn Concerto were remarkably 
well aoeompanled, conaldaring tbat the orcheatra waa 
ImpiOTlaed.. Hlia Wlabatd It a toi? promlilng young 
pbmlat, of tha refined and delicate rather than tbe ro- 
bnat order. Owing to tha piano-top being entirely le- 
mored, all tha pleoee wen leaa etfecdre than wonld otb- 
arwiae bare been the caae. Mr. Boaenbecker la an axoel- 
lent Tlollnlat {fonneriy with Tbomaa) and la now aaaoel- 
ated with tha Kailcal College. Among the alngenwere 
Hiieee Alice Lan!den and Hiaa Xttle Bntler, who give 
promlae for tba fnture, aa both haTe good Toteea. 

Another achool affair laWly waa an aiblblUon of the 
Tloiln aobotd of Hr. Joaeph Singer. Tbia 
ii a atndent, an excellent musician, ar 
taaohar. I did not bear hla pnplla play, bat beer that 
irraral of them abowed talent. 

Dn FeiTSC&mn. 



■uio in Vienna. 

VinniA, IkeaiAtr liJA, 1877. 
Of the aerlea of eight yearly Fhllharmonla eon. 
certa, three are orar. At tba aecond we heard 
Headelawhn'a overture, " Melualne,' Schnbart'a 
annpboiij In B minor, a pianoforte-con oerto bj Llt- 
olff, and the latt ajmiphonr by Herbeek. Tha cod- 
oerto waa pertormed by Herr J. Zarembaki, a Pole 
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oonfldeatioiii writer, who deMryas on this aooouat 
high praise, though he is wanting in ori^nality. 
The introdaction of the organ in a symphony is 
new, hut not recommendable ; its character does 
not minffle well with the other instrnments. The 
work, wnich is short and yery graye in character, 
is diyided into four moyements, of which the first, 
a prelude, is the best ; the last is a fague, with in- 
terpolated recitaliyes. 

At the third concert we made acquainUnce with 
a new composer of a fine talent. Uerr Hugo Rein- 
hold, a former pupil of our Conservatoire, intro- 
duced faim§Q)f with a Suite in five moyemento for 
pianoforte and strings. It is a lovely work of a 
somewhat delicate character, and will make, I hope, 
the round of the concert-rooms abroad. The piano- 
forte-part was performed Ly Herr Epstein, profes- 
sor of the Conservatoire ; his playing, just fit for 
the style of the Suite, was excellent, and he was 
warmly applauded and called for, as was also the 
composer. Herr Walter, our lyric tenor from the 
Hofoper, sane four Lieder, by Brahms, from the new 
series just published. They are pleasing, and show 
much poetic feeling ; one, a " Minnelied," by Holtz, 
was encored, and all four were received with great 
acclamation; Herr Walter's delicate delivery of 
them won him much praise. Schumann's sympho- 
ny in E flat was executed to perfection under Hans 
Suchter, and the great concert-room was filled te 
the yery last place. In parenthesis, I add the news 
that Herr Richter has been nominated Vice-Hof ka- 
pellmeister, Herr Hellmesberger being First Hof ka- 
pellmeister. 

Mo£art's " Roauiim ** was performed in the g^eat 
concert-room, wnich was appropriately decorated 
for the occasion, in memory of the late Herbeck, 
the receipte being intended for a monument to the 
deceased. Hellmesberger conducted, and the exe- 
cution was worthy of the occasion. 

The chief number of the first Oesellscbafls con- 
cert was Beethoven's 9th symphony ; an aria of a 
tender character, from an unfinished opera by Schu 
bert, "Der Graf von Oleichen," which, being only 
a sketeh, was finished by Herbeck, was sweetly 
sung by Frau Wilt A rondo in B flat, for piano 
and orchestra, an early composition by Beethoven, 
was performed for the first time. It is a posthu- 
mous work, and was probably written for the con- 
certo in the same key (Nottebohm, Beethoven cata- 
logue, p. 141). If Csemy really accomplished the 
rest, he did his task well Hellmesberger conduct- 
ed the said concert, as also the first extra concert, 
in which Haydn's *' Seasons " was heard to perfec- 
tion. Frau Wilt, Herr H. Vogel, the famous tenor 
from Munich, and our own Rokitensky, gave an ex- 
cellent rendering of the solos, and the chorus was 
worthy of the Singyerein. 

The presence of Herr Vogel animated the Wag- 
ner-Verein to give the third act from " TrisUn and 
Isolde " as a concert performance. The orchestra 
being replaced by a pianoforte (an inconceivable 
idea), the hearers had only to admire the guest 
who sang his difiicult part in a really wonderful 
manner. 

The first concert of the Singacademie opened 
with MendelMohn's 96th Psalm, and closed with 
Baclk's canteta, " Sle werden aus Saba Alle kom- 
men ** (Kirchen Canteten, Vol. vii. No. 6). It is a 
genial work, which has just given rise to a critical 
pannphlet by Jul. Sohaener, comparing the edition 
by Robert Frans and that of the Leipzig Bach-Yer- 
efn. 

Hellmesberger has given the first two quartet- 
evenings of his series, at which alone his sympathet 
ic violin-tone can now be heard. There were per 
formed Mosart's quatuor in C major, and qnintuor 
in E flat ; Beethoven's quatuor in C minor ; a piano 
quintuor by E. Sgambati, and another by Rubin- 
stein in G minor, Op. 99. The former, by Sgam- 
beti, an Itelian composer, shows much telent and 
bold writing ; the latter is one of the most recently 
published compositions by Rubinstein, full of spirit, 
out often wantine the last file. Both were well per- 
formed, the one by Professor Schenner, the other 
by A. GHinfeld. 

In the newest theatre, the Eomiscbe Oper, we 
have had a company of Itelian opera-singers, Sig. 
Morini being the impresario. From November 
16th to December lOth we heard " Othello,' " II 
Barbiere," " II Troyatore," " Crispino e la Comare," 
and " Poliuto** — fifteen representetions, and on the 
last evening a Qiixed one. 

The German Spiel Oper will open on Christmas 
Day. 

In the Hofoper, Fran Lucca has performed once 
ae YiJentine for the benefit of the Pensionsfond. 
She attracted a foil house, which was not sparing of 



ovations. " Der Wassertriiger," by Cherubini, and 
the ballet " Sylvia," performed on the same even- 
ing, have been often repeated. "Die Walkilre'' has 
now l)een represented nineteen times. To increase 
the Pensionsfond, three Hofoper-soir6es have been 
underteken, the first of which took place yesterday, 
and was, it is said, splendid in the highest sense of 
the word. Parterre and stage were united into one 
immense ball-room, illuminated with prodigality, 
and visited by thousands of persons in exquisite 
toilete; orchestra and chorus were placed in the 
higher gallery, and performed some music-pieces, 
after which the dances began. Another year we 
shall have, no doubt, opera-masquerades t 

Operas performed from November 12th to Decem- 
ber 12th:— "Aida" (twice), " Wassertrfiger," and 
the ballet "Sylvia" (four times), "Lohengrin," 
"WalkQre" (twice), "Oberon," •* Landf riede " 
(twice), " Konfgin von Saba," " Lustigen Weiber 
von Windsor," "Robert der Teufel," "Carmen," 
" Tannh&user," " Hugenotten," " Lucreria Borgia," 
" Tell," " Das Goldene Ereus," and the ballet "Cop- 
pelia." " Don Juan," " Profet," " Martha."— Corre- 
ipandene$ Mtmeal Rtoord, 
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Mniio in Leipiig. 

Lxxpzio, Jan. 2, 1878.— The advent of Christmas, 
with all ite bustle and excitement, pleasures and 
amusemente, is a season of the year occupying too 
larj^ly the minds of the German people, to permit 
of interest being Uken in anything else ; there was 
therefore little or nothing of musical Importence to 
be noted during the last twelve days of the old 
year. 

The first Gewandhaus concert of the new year, 
and the eleventh of the season, was inaugurated 
last evening, with the following splendid pro- 
gpramme : 

Mendelssohn— "Prayer for Peace," for oboms and 

orobestra. 
Beethoven— Orerture, Op. IM. 
Bach (J.Cbri«toph>— Motette. 
Brahms— Concerto for piano. 
Schumann— Symphony, No. S, G major. 

Johannes Brahms was his own interpreter. It 
was intensely interesting to hear him at the piano. 
Those who expected to be astonished by a display 
of wonderful feate were disappointed, for he proved 
to be anything but a great virtuoso. If he old not 
astonish, be did thrill and impress more, however, 
by his manly and vigorous manner of atteckingthe 
instrument, and by his broadness and boldness of 
fctyle ^han by great elegance and refinement of play- 
ing. His is not a sentimentel nature, neither does 
be play nor write merely to please and charm, but 
to stir up and excite the deepest emotions man is 
capable of. His concerto, as a composition, while 
rich in beautiful and noble ideas, is not so original 
in conception as his symphony in C minor ; great 
intimacy with the music of Schumann in general, 
and the same composer's A minor concerto in par- 
ticular, are the evident facte under the influence of 
which it must have been written. This does not 
necessarily imply lack or weakness of creative pow- 
er on the part of Brahms ; it may, in this instence, 
have been a voluntery subjection to the influence 
of a master with whom he has much in common ; a 
master, also, from whom he first received recogni- 
tion, appreciation and encouragement. 

The Thomaner (a boy-choir, pnpils of the St 
Thomas school), sang, under the leadership of their 
trainer and instructor. Prof. E. F. Richter, the cho- 
ral compositions on the programme, and so beauti- 
fully and impressively that but few eould have been 
present unmoved and untouched. 

The overture and symphony were grandly per- 
formed ; such performances, and this is most em- 
phatically asserted, can only be heard in Leipzig. 

A pleasant event in connection with this concert 
was the trumpet-flourish that greeted Herr Grabau, 
who, on this evening, celebrated his fiftieth anniver- 
sary as member (violoncellist) of the orchestra. 
The next Gewandhaus concert promises to be an 
unusually interesting one from the fact that Brahms 
will personally conduct his newest (second) sym- 
phony. 

BOSTON, FEB. 2, 1878. 

ConoerU. 

The Fifth Subscription Concert of Thiodork 
Thomas, took place in the Music Hall on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 16. The attendance was but middling, 



and, like all ooncerte of the kind this season, this 
one also was apparently unremunerative. The ad- 
mirable orchestra gave us some of ite very beet 
work, — ^mind, we do not say werk$; these were 
good, bad and indllFerent, to-wit : 

1. selected Movements Handel 

Hornpipe, Larehetto, Allegro molto. 

S. If asonic Foneral Ifusic Mosart 

S. Symphony, G minor, Op. 08 ... . Johannes Brahms 

4. Serenade, No. 8, (String Orchestra). . . . Vollonann 

Violoncello Obligato hv Mr. Charles Hemman. 

5. Overture-" Stmensee •' Meyerbeer 

The pieces from Handel's Concertos were charac- 
teristic and, being beautifully played, quite interest- 
ing. The rollicking Hornpipe, by strings alone, 
seemed rather monotonous and color]e»>s, but it was 
very evenly and vigorously executed. All the more 
refreshing was the rich, soft blending of wind in- 
Btrumente in the beautiful Larghetto. But what 
most took the audience was the crisp, bright, trip- 
ping melody of the AlUgro moUo. Mozarf s Mason- 
ic Funeral Music (for clarinet, basset horn, 2 oboes 
and S horns, besides the strings) did not sound to 
us particularly MezarUsh. It is a short piece of 
sonorous, earnest and impressive music, based upon 
a Canto ftrmo. We eould have imagined some 
other master to have written it 

The Brahms Symphony was eerteinly about as 
finely rendered as it would be possible to have it 
in this country, perhaps anywhere. It had been 
most thoroughly and critically stildied and re- 
hearsed ; every deteil, ewery phrase in the complex 
contrapuntel web coming out clear and unmisteke- 
able, and the sound of all the reeds and brass was 
beautifully true and musical; the great Contra- 
fagotto, also, gave new depth and grandeur to some 
passages. With all praise for the faultless playing, 
we teke it the general audience were not much wis- 
er as to the intrinsic merito of the composition than 
they were before, — those, we mean, who had heard 
it played for the first time by our own musicians. 
It is all cant, all a fore-gone conclusion to say that 
it required this orchestra to give us any right con- 
ception of the Symphony. Hearing it repeatedly 
helps the undersUnding, and the better orchestra 
will sound the best whatever work it plays ; but no 
appreciative, intelligently musical person need wait 
for a perfect orchestra to tell him what the^ work is 
in itself, and whether he ought to go into ecstacies 
about it. We did not find that we admired it any 
more or any less upon this second public hearing. 
Interest us it did surely, but uplift and inspire us it 
did not, not even the last movement. It was still 
depressing, over-labored, un^ponteneous, with more 
of will than genius in It, more of enterprise and cal- 
culation than of the creative spark. But there will 
be two more chances to deepen or revise impres- 
sions, one from each orchestra, indeed one before 
this appears. Thotnas will have the last word in 
his last concert (Feb. 18), and we advise all to hear 
him. 

The Serenade by Yolkmann was a tedious and 
unedifying affitir. The only thing like a Serenade 
about it was the doleful, sentimentel tune by the 
violoncello (finely played, of course), with return- 
ing fite thereof ; but the orchestral interruptions of 
ite melancholy soliloquy were as if a party of crazy 
people had broken in upon the lover's privacy; 
and the piece was painfully lengthy. The " Stru- 
ens6e " Overture exhibite all the faulte and extrava- 
gances of Meyerbeer, with some of his best arte of 
instrnmentetion. There was plenty of brilliancy, 
but of the cheerless kind. 



SiifDiRS Thiatrx, (Cambridge). — ^The third sub- 
scription Concert, Tuesday evening, Jan. 16, was 
without orchestra, but oflfered an interesting pro- 
I gramme of choice Chamber muric, much of it new 
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le of It too famlliu-, lb 



. StHue Qoutat In B minor, Op. N, No. I, 

AUtgTo,— Holto tAhgio,—A}l»gntto. (Tbamc 

BOBton Pbflbunionlc Onb. 
iDfn: film Roraanzcn, Op. 91..BchQmuiD 
. JacBr Wobl^emntb. 

Swedish Ijidiea' Quartet. 
S, Dao for Hmip uid Vloltn, In S flat, from 

Op. 113 Spohi 

Hsun. rrtTCuiK ind Uitanunn. 



op.ao... 



(Bv Hsqi 

%. Psrt-Sonei; . 

b. SlelEhlnic Partv In Sneasn 

"Ih Ladlci' QanrWt. 
■ "Inltt. 'Cffllo^FlnUi, Ob««, 



Lllhannon 

raranrelhen 

... Party In SwodBn BBdennann 

riarluBt, Horn, Bauoon, and ContrabSM, _ 

FmBjnr.Op.W Spobr 

AlleETOr-flebeno,— Ad^o,-~VlTaee. 

OF older maaterworbl. decidedty not ton tkmlU 
iar. ia Taot to tlis preMnC generation here almoat 
anknnwn. wa« that eiqnleite and wonderful E-mln- 
or Qnartet, the second ot tbe TUaoDmowBkl wt, by 
BeethoTen. Mr. LieTEHiNN. with three of h<B tried 
aiSOcUtee of the Philharmonic Club, never nnder- 
tonk a taak mora worthy of their powers than to In- 
terpret thii. A work BO delicate and lubtle, ao 
boldly original, so Inttinct with poetic feeling and 
Imagination, so origin*] rod fall of eontrsst* and 
Burprisea In ita rhythms. Its barmonic modnlntlona 
and progresiiona. It wu nnforlunitely placed it 
the beginning of the concert, before the andience 
were aettled Into qniet; for the principBl theme of 
the A/Ugro, BtealinK In lo subtly piiniuimo, wu 
hardly heard. It seemed to ns, too, that the move- 
uent w*g taken a little loo fast to be clearly appre- 
hended ; otlierwiie the rendering wag very delicate 
and fine. The long Adaifio it so thnronghly Beet- 
hoven-like, BO iateneely iatereetlDg and fall of beau- 
ty end of deep BUggeatlon that one listene breathless 
to the end. There li one marvellous chord pro- 
gresaion in the middle of It, growing sod lifting to 
tbe graudeat ctlmai. Then the singular rhythm of 
the AUfffrttio, or qiiaai Scherio, and tbe popular 
Runlan theme for B Trio, with ita variatlonB; ind 
flnatly the Pralo, with another original, quaint 
rhythm, most jayons and elated, aerve to complete 
a poem of all moods <Vom grave to giy. yet b11 
unique. It «m finely played. Why can we not 
hear it oftener T Why cbu we not bear all tbe fine 
Quartete played round and round in each abort Ins- 
tnim of B few concert leaBons. Once, and for yesri, 
we were wont to hoar this and Ita fellowa pretty fre- 
quently, when the Mendelasohn Quintette Clnb 
stayed at home and gave each winter from alz to 
ten classical Chlmber Concerts in the old Chicker- 
ing Hall, Kow we have severil such Clubs, who 
only build their nest« here, but always fly away to 
sow their seeds at muiio, — not their best, — in vrild 
diatant regions. 

The Duet by Spohr was a pleasing novelty for 
oar eirs, melodious and sweet to eatietj, aa is so 
olten the way with Spohr. Hr. FaKTOMO'e harp- 
playing la something well worth bearing any day. 
The pieces frvoi tbe Beethoven Septet were the only 
really hmltiar thing upon the programme, and they 
were as good u new, played by eucb artteU (besides 
the Fhilliarmonic Clnb, Hr. 0>».if, CoDtrabasa, 
Mr, LinscB, Clarinet, and Hr. Eitc, Baesoon, Mr. 
B11.Z, of the Club, playing the Horn pari) 

The Honet by Spohr, the principal novelty of tbe 
evening, proved both Interesting and disappolDting ; 
tbs Bpohr mannerlem loon become* cloying. But 
there were flue passages in it, and striking effects 
of InstmmeDtaliun, — to which, however, the Oboe 
(Hr, Jasfib) contributed but questionably, at least 
not lympatbetically, sounding co*r*e and load *ud 
of tune. 



two Altos, as well *■ the rsre precision and fine 
light and shade with whieh they sang, were very 
appreciable in tbst ndmirabln room. The two songs 
by Schumann were of a superior order to their usd- 
af repertoire, and highly interesting. 

The fourth Concert will be given Feb. 12, with 
the Thomas Orchestraand Mme. ScHiLLBi, who will 
plsy, instead of the SHint-Saens Concerto, aa at first 
■nnounced, theoneby Scharwenha. Tbe Orche* 
tra will play the '■ Mldsummer-Nighte' Dream " Ov- 
erture, the Paatoral Symphony of Beethoven, etc, 

M\n LiLLiAs BiiLKr'a Concert on Monday even. 
Ing, Jan. 14, waa very agreenblo and lirely. The 
audience, which filled Union Hall, was of SB select 
and daltering a character BB s young srtiBt could 
well he honored with. The Bsiittant artists threw 
themaclv'ea heartily into the cauie; Hise Bailit her- 
self sang even better than ever before ; Mr, C. R. 
Hatden (her uncle and her teacher) Mng at hla 
very best ; Mr. Sim woods pl&ying was ini'st hril- 
liant : Mr. DauEL'a Bccampaniment in the German 
BongB. andSlg. CiK[i.i.o'aintheIlB!iBn.were sllthat 
could be wished ; and the audience were in the 
moat accepting mood, although the programme was 



6 Choma of Daoclng Di 
Beethoven'! " Ruina at Athe 
Flano by C. aalnt.a»ena. 



...Donlienl 



L'Allcffro, 

leof foV 

Flnle obllEato b> Mr. lUetael. 
Hias Bidler. 

t Bong, "Ckebrmirllok," Berllol 

Mr. Ua>-den, 
t. Piano, " Anf den fierRsn." i^orweglan Bridal 

Party paaslngby. From Op. I» Bdi. Orleg 

6 Lied der MIgnon Schubert 

Mtss Bailey, 

I. TaranWlle. "Gla1a]unB« memo alnure.-'.BosslQl 

Mr. Hayden. 

B. Sonz. The Rover Bchumann 

Mlu Bailey, 

». Piano, ValBflderOp^ra" Faust" de aounod..IJBii 

Mr. Bberwood, 



In the FrtutckiiU Trio, the most batisfying num- 
ber of the whole, the part of Aennchen was finely 
aung by Mrs, Adaks at short notice, Hiss Kinney 
being unwell. Handel's " MgbtingBle " Aria had 
been carefully prepared by Mr. Dresel with a jadi- 
ciouB pisnofarte accompBaiment, and, with thefiute 






finely played by Mr. Rieti'el, it'aonni 



ided a 



Bhouid do, for it waa beautifully aung. 
DIN need not fear compariaon with any of the deli- 
cate Italian tenora, after singinz Doniietti's senli- 
timental Romania as he did. But in the aaog by 
Berlioi, of a nioie manly character, and losa com- 
monplace, his tones were robust and full without 
psrttng with their sweetness. (The words ol thin 
aong, we are told, were translated, and cleverly, by 
Mlea Annelie Schiller.) Rossini's JataniUU be 
gave with great volubility and spirit, showing him- 
self equal to such eiecDtJOn. 

Ub. Pirabo's CoNOiiiiatiKB. It was aa odd no- 
tion in our friend, at bis third Concert. last Friday 
afternoon, to put in onr bands a programme of pi 
ano compoaltjons wholly by anonymous compos- 
ers. Wae it hia little joke T a trick (i> circumvent 
the critics of the press ! "springes to cateh wood- 
cocks ?" No, for, ss he was deubtless well aware, 
such birds are wary, loAm Ikti/ have ihc\ mirniny ; 
they might commit themaelvee another time in spite 
of labels. What he wanted, wc 



e disc: 



nating, c 



, clos< 



Uou of hIa audience ; to make them judgi 

nltion on its merits, and no* feel hound to find In 
II the trsita and c|ual1tieB which they have been 
taught to identify with such and such a name, how- 
ever famous. Such an exercise may be a good one ; 
the experiment at all events was eariona. These 
were the cod* nd rums : 

AlleBTo Maderato, from the nnAnlshed sympbony. 



B minor. Arr. for two bands t>v E 
This arrangement flrst time in _ 
'• Vailatiouen UEer ein Original Them 



mvlerl 



In OrlElual 
Inden?' 1 



.lOrdi 



" Romaniero fDr d** Piano. Four mi 
1. AllegTO cou faooo. T abaip m 
1. Adagio. B Du4<^. 



b Petit Bcheno. 
sTaTBnlella. 
B. " Character Btlder. Beobs ClavleratUeke n vlir 
Hllndea," 
No. 1. Bchsno. Allegro vlvaoe, P major. 
No. 1. Caprlccto. Allegro con fuoeo, A m^or, 
No, 1. Noetome. Moderato assal, X mater. 
B, Sonata Id A matoT. Written In im. First pab- 
Ustaed In isfo. 
a. Allegro moderato. b. Andante, c. Allegro. 

At the bottom of the bill we were Informed that 
the namea of the composers would be annnunced in 
the following Wednesday's Adttrtiur, Trarucripl 
and Jtiimal. But the critic of the fint named pa- 
per eeems to have slipped behind the curtain, so 
that he could let the whole cat out of the bag the 
morning after the performance. Of course everj- 
bodv guessed the first conundrum without the 
sligbtest difficulty; Schubert wrote the unfinished 
Symphony, which, hy the wa}-, we cannot think • 
good one Ui be represented in a two-hand arrange- 
mcnl, It owes so much oT It* charm to Instrumental 
coloring. And agBin no pcraun well acqaainted 
with Schubert's st}le, if not with the psrticnlsr 
piece in question, could fail to pr^nonnce the last 
piece, the beautiful Sonila in A minnr, his. Now 
all that came between these two (and here is what 
vitisted the eiperlment) were works which neither 
amateurs nor eiperla could be expected to recog- 
niio, or gneas their authorship with any certainty. 
They are from aourc-B from which the must musical 
care not to drink very often. All are by modem 
compoaers, rasny of them are and will remain ob- 
scure : not even PeraWa fine playing can galvsniie 
them into any length of life; ani most of them 
sound too much alike to reward any serious efibrt 
to discriminate between thetn. The only clew to a 
hir gucsa about the Varlatlnna (No. i) was their lack 
of character at all pronounced ; they were pretty and 
ingenlonii; a weak imitation, now of Schumann, 
now of Mendelssohn, would suggest itself to the 
mind, and it was no sorprise to learn that they 
were by E, F. Rlchter. No. B, the " Romaniero," 
la claimed by X. Scharnenka, and wears willing 
be should have it The throe little pieces of Ho, 4 
were indeed s puiilo so long as we felt bound 10 
take for granted thit they were by one man. The 
■•MelBnculie" (by Rubinstein) had a sort of Men- 
delasohnian leiidernci'B and beauty; hutthe Scherio 
(Perobo) and the "Tarantella" Rlieinberger) were 
oF another spirit altogether, and not fascinating. As 
to the "Char«cler-pictnreB'(No. B) we fancy the 
flrst guess of nearly everyone waa RnbinBteln, 
though not very poailively, and that was right; 
there was more ur less of beaitly, more or less of 
extra vagnncp, and some iiclinefain the three pieces. 
—It goes without saying that the whole list wa* 
most aclmirably pisyed, Mr. Perabo having in the 
four.hand pieces the coiopetent assistanoe of hit 
pupil, Mi^s Elisc D. F.^t. 

WuAi Next? Concert* are certainly fewer than ds- 
ual aboat tbls time. Witb the exception of tbe slitb 
of ihe Harvard Bymptiony series this week, and the two 
Perahn Matln*e», and b few Conservatory Recitals, 



■ ■ I '■ -■ i"~ '■■■!: altogctber 

i~ tlicfitallty ur Umton: LelngblrsKd or cursed 
1 .1 KreatmuslcalrepntatlDU, all the speculators bare 
-.•■a Uitlier, to compete with one anoUier, a* well ■* 
, imr own local Inatltutluna. and the miJt baa been 
F' KrlRssalnalnirliiiBlDCsatoall. Vea, and a worse 



bndjje <B*nden 
I he Tbomaa 



e h'ui fou 



Uozart, Beetboven, e 



we love dear worka of 
many will say ibat, wa 



in tbe good old way 
L, Beetboven, etc. li 

Thuraday afternoon, Febri4, tbe seventb Harvard ^ym. 

E~ ony Concert, which win again offer sometblng new, 
Ihe Urst part, beglnnliw wItb Cbarutilnl'a charming 
Overture 10 "Fanlika,"c6e founb and newcM of Ihe 
Plane Concerto by Balnt-8a<nis, In C minor, will tte 
played by Hr. Jobm A. Fhevtoh, of Dorcbester. a pnpll 
formeriTof Mr. Parker at tbe CoUwe of Mualc tn tb« 
Boston university, and more recently of Mr. t,*ng. Al- 
so a new Overture: "Hl«watb»"(lta first performance) 
composed t>y onr townsman, Mr. J. C. D. Pviri, whose 
" Redemption Hymn," especially In the orchestral part 
of Its connructkn, waa so successful In tlu Oratorios. 
Part U. will constat simply of the I>-mlnor (No. *) Sym- 
pbony of Sobamaon, 
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ly ffa Mk ■UanUon t« (be card, od oir fint 
f*g*, cf Mm Hun A. Bkotv, wbo offsri to nip- 
plj » vuit much fait by pDplla tod taichara llTing 
kvay (ram dtlBi, iDd havliig no /adlttiM for tha 
JndleloDB Mlaetion of planoforta aad TOCal compott- 
tloni. Min Brown la higbly commflDdad to na aa 
a lady of masioal caltore and ciperieDoa, well qail- 
lilad for ao daltoate a taak. 



' motlc raoalla astatemeot of tfaa Lon- 
to tha Import that tha mnilcal faat- 
DTM or tfat El oildan of 1878, in Paria, will be ot 
•ztraonllnarj Intereat to tba mniical world, the 
Mlniater of Pobllc iDitrnclion and of the Fine Arte 
barinr taanad a decree for performaDces that ahall 
~ ~ "ipKlj_ art in it« blghgst forma aa reapaota both 



Dgrapi 

Oounod. Jnlea Cohen. DeldersE, Dnbols, OuUmonC, 
Qnlrand, HoUniier, Haaaanat, Salnt-3a«n(, Veck- 
•rUn. and tha Toremoat memben of the Anidamy of 
tha FiDfl Arte ; and tbe *nm of ISO.OOO frxnoa (aboat 
$BO,OO0) h*a been appropriated to meat the peennl- 
ar; eiig«Dd«a of a projected mnsical eihlbilioD that 
■hall astoDlah the uaembled natinna. It has bean 
aettted that the concerta ahall take plac« In the rut 
•alooa of the •diflce now bftne; erected upon the 
heightaortbeTTocidpro, with Tta rietaa laoffthcn 



to tha Dompe^tlcn. and in regud to aeceptinp 

worka already written. Oar daily oonl«mporariee 

^TBD BO little attention to the daUiU of prep- 



liant opportunity farniahed by tbii rscdat decree. 

It ramalna now to 

try, and tha Fin 

wfll be complete.— Zah-ory TabU, Dte. SS. 



, and the Fine Arte or((anliitloD of tha i 



8ia. Fedieioo Ricoi died at Conef^liaao on tha 
10th of Deo. ; ha was born at Kiplea, and waa SB 
yaara of age. When only twenty he bron(cht ont. In 
ooUaboratian with hie brother, Laigi, at the Teatro 
Valle, Roma, hi* Gnt qpera, 71 Saimamiuio, and at 
Fanno. daring the followiof; yaer, 71 UoUitnlio and 
L'Srvitui di Matica. Tbe non^eucceae of thew 
work! Induced the brothera to dUsoire their alli- 
anoe. Federlcn then wrote alone Jf. iW'AaliinuiiNx, 
a eomlc opera, which In 183S proved a great anceeea 
- " ' '•-— •loiit It*'- " '- 



al Venice and throciehon 



Italy. 



e after warda 



« Sot- 
la, atFloranoe; CtrnvJarf ^Jfamuroand VaUorrJim, 
at Milan ; Itab^lm <£>* Xtdici, at Trleate ; Etdla di 
Mwcia, atHllao, etc AfteraUpeeof twelreyeara 
the two brotfaeri anin went into artlaUc partner 
ahlp, and compoaed their beat and moat celebrated 
work, OinWH> t la Comart. Amon£ other 



the Franco-Qerniin war. Uni FtU A Vtnu. at 
the aama theatre; Z» DotUur Son, at the Bonffee 
Parlaleiie; and La PitiU Comtntr, at the ThUtre 
Taltbont Federloo Ricd was for twaWe year* 



BoKi, Dm. as. HUa Anoe Brewater wrltea 
tha Philadelpbla BulM» : 

Hi, Booker, the wan-known American banker In 
HiiDie, had hli oenal Cbilitmaa-eTe mnelcal partj. Tot 
twentr-llTe TCUi thli delightfal entertainment baa tx en 
glT«n br thla hoapltabla genaeman and bla wlft; 
and XngUab colonlea, aa we 
prlrate conoert; dlaaoEnlihed 
Id the Una old ooapoaltla 
te that wed to be annfi at St. 
Patar'a In tbe old daja, are gAren. One of tlie alngm, 
Blpwn BMatl, a wen-known popnlar contralto ooneen 
alncer at Soma, aald, on Cfarloteua ere, "Tbialatht 
twentr-thlrd jeer I hare annc for Mr. Hotfter." Tbi 
Maeatro IHrattoia, on Konday ennlnK, waa the popn- 



Inc aoBgi, aicBorAn(aate BotoU, aa well known In Loa- 
doBio^^aaln thabaatdnlaaof UanatlTeaitr. Two 
laEuMua alee aaac rer; flnelr :— Sigsor Gnnt, 
it (he partnan of Haqn^i Bookar A Co., whoaa 
TvleeianoatdldMeaa; and Slcnoi Cailandl, Ihe neph- 
ew ot Blfnor Alaaaandro CaataOanl, an ■matani who la a 
Taillable artlat. Cariaodl Inlierita hit mnilc wlUi bU 
Caatellanl tdcod. 'Enrj m^U>er of tbe large lamlly la 
ifinenmaloUn: the lamOT can get np a private ocn- 
eart, both Inatromenlal aad Toeal, wltboat calling In 
anr aid. Boailnl oaad to ear tbe Snial tnor be erei 
beard wai Aleaaaodio CaalelUni, that be anngUkaa 
••raph. AaMngthagrandoldoanpoien' nameaonHr.. 
Hooker'a pncnrnme, ancb aa BaaOl QngUabnl and Fal- 
eatclna, flnred eoi tinl* glftad American oompoaer 
BbcH, of BoMon: a Jfivta J^r of kit, k beaattfnT oho- 
raaaoDcwllbRMtaneoaaa. Palattrtna'aoelebrat- 
itatto, Afllt JiviNeu, a ohoraa witbont aoeompan- 

t, waa executed aaonljrBomaoalnnn can axeenta 

aoeh mnalc AHcgethar It waa • deltghtlnl entertain- 
ment, and mada Moletr gnrtafnl for the twenty-flnh 
time to Jf r. Hotter fat blf kind. leflnad and anaeabla 
hoapltaU^. NearijathoaaaaipaoplawaretnTltad.Bnd 
tbanabl*,naotoaaBpartinentooeapitdbjMr. and^— 
Hooker, ih Falaao Honwaite, moat bare * 
eight handrad goaMa taaamblad m It. 



e bad atlaaat 



Chioaoo. The leeond of tha aerlei of Rlv4-Kb)f oon- 
eerta, In aid of tbe FonndUnga' Home, waa given laat 
trenlng at Heiahej Hall to a larger udlanoe than at- 
tended the Brat, on Honda; araning. Itwaaalaoamore 
appieolatiTe and entbnaUalla aodlenee, and, allhongh 
perhape naitber tha piofTanune nor tbe partonnance 
ware better tbu thoae of tbe Ant concert, It waa mora 
enjOTaible, beoaoae there wae more of ijmpatlij In tha 
aadlenoa and ooueqaently of Inspiration on tbe ataga. 
ICme. Elag'a nnmbera were Tery railed In ebaraotei, 
and abounded In itrong cDntnataot itrle and oolortbal 
afforded an ezeelleDt teat of bei abulc;, iltbongb none 
of her numben Included anj large or aerlooi work. 
Ttaer were the Relneoka cadania to the Beetboren C- 






itof tbe Scbabert Bo- 
n Turantellc, Weber'i 
['t brilliant traaaerlp- 



Valae In A flat, tbe flrat 
nata In A minor, the I 
" Ferpetaum Hoblla," a 
tlon of tbe Stranta walti 
The Chopin nnmbere were dellghUnDy played, not only 
wltb the ntmoat oleameei In pbnalDc and Intelllcenoe 
In tbe InterpietaUcra, bnt wltb tee] feeling for tbe poet- 
ical eanUment which Infniaa all of Cbopln't work. Tbe 
Tarantelle, Ferpetnom Mobile, and Btran*a.TaBilg 
walu, pecoUariy tbe latter, brengbt out bet wonderful 
bfOlluiey of teobntqna, aa waU aa power, in anpaA 
atyla. The eiaontlon ot the aaaend number named 
abore waa toUnrad by a rery peralitant demand tor as 
•noera, wblob waa declined bowerei. Kr. Bddy played 
tbe Handelaaobn Sonata In A, Ko. t, and that Impreaalva 
Tnnenl Kerch and alaoat eoalatSe Benvbto Chant of 
Onllmant't, In tneh a nuiatarly manner tbat ha reoelnd 
an enr?re, to ifhlab be replied with Vcgf a beaotlfBl 
■' Nlgat Song." Tbe rooal teaturae of the pTOgnmme 
were reiy Interesting. Hlal TUnnary aang rann't 
" Banete Harla " and tbe " Bolere " from tha "SlotUan 
Teapen," and for an e&oot* ic tbe lint, SnWran^ "I>et 
He Dream Again." Tbe glnglng of Tnuie't impreailre 
■ong waa admirable In erery rapaot, bnt neither the 
qoallly of her upper reglatar nor the fleifbOIty of ber 
rdoa adapt It to tbe rapid and florid work of tha " Bole- 
ro," whloh may aecoont for her taking it In a tlowet 
tempo than any other aitlil who baa arer anng li bare, 
and it hu been anng rery often. Hn. Stacy*! lint num- 
ber waa an aninitlle Komawa by Barlloi, " Batnm.lfy 
Own Belored," whlcb haa never been sung bare before. 
It la In reality B aeraie eompoaltlaa, althoogb rery in- 
tanta and dramatic In Iti fe^ng,Bndyet la one that 
cannot help baoomlng popolai. Her dnglnj^ of It waa 
to earaeat and Impanlaned, ud har rocallcatlon ao ar- 



itaeDrave," whli^h b« Konir cr'tr writ: but bin F't<^^nd 
nainliei.ttteH»levyaMi,"UL.wi devei*." w« b.lly 
ontoftnne, Nat wichatan ding ttala be rot an rn'-r.ra, 
and replied "ith a Herman »ong, " Mr Bmtlr* Land."' 
.Mr. TyrreD'aTolCf. Inonareipeci, is a vurioiin. li la 
ot pett ranee, bat tbe bana qnallij attaehea only bj nia 
regiater. AUaboro that li baritone and '" 



■taloh reapeot he reaemblea 



r- McWIlle, who B 

e reeenlly, and wbo really bad tbrw dlalluct 

-aopraiKi, meuo-aoprano, aod a"- 

•ti note* are »np*rhly wllil, ( 



. Mr. TytT«l!-B 



"Angela Brer Bright auu lui, i _ 

Sang; " Mra. BtaoTi Hoaart t " bore Song," and Koek- 
el-l" Bride Bella/ and Mr. Tyrrrtl, Hayda'a "O™- 
BaTlar."and Scbobert't "Wanderer.''— fIJUeavB TH 



S^ftthl faints. 



Teeal, with Plane laaaqanlBail. 

FerSempre. (Forew.] WiltaSong. 
Bb. T. otob. (Na 

" Pnr aempte, aueato mlo oar." 

A bright and difflonlt aong for prima den 

Bung 1^ Hum de Huinka- Ttm nuiet ditt 

pBitemaybearoldedby thanaaof eholoem 

Wlutmr«aejtodor Bb. 4. dtoF. 

•JVa— 

lo be a^iplanded. 
WhoiaShet Song and Chonia. O. S 

d to g. strtt*. ao 

" Tbara la a utile maiden. 
Vholatiiey DoyoakDowT" 
A rery obeerfnl aoDff in pralaa ot auhaeifultaea. 

TheCbannathktItiDK. D. 4. dtoE. Tran. 40 

"ralraatbaplemeo<tbe tUy lAlta dore. 

Soft attbe down ontb* bnttuflfa wlu.' 

Highly wronght poeliy, to whlohihailoiimD- 

■lo it an appr<^rlue accompaniment. 

The CotUg« on the Uoorluid. 

jrodome Atintoii DoOg. 80 
" The I If eeleit flow'r that grow* tbarai 
IB my own little Ken." 
A tlmpla. nrtlc aoit of aong, with the ba- 
granee (» the moorland In it. 

I iwnnot Forget Vb. 1. a to D. 

Jfadamt BabUon Dolby. 40 



A (f iw 



Atongouemay alng w 

It la "Ugh prlDdpledl" Am ot 
an Alto Tolee) quite eSMUra. 
Hymn to tbe Night [Hrmna a U Nnit) 

Bb. G. d to F. OmmnL 4Q 

" Vlena. lonque dana rator lea aatrea." 

A very flue hymn, worda and mualc aUke baaa- 

*^1. Tbe— - - ——'—"'— ■ — " — 



rangement ot tha melody, wUah la nrr ti 
fnmi being a reoitatlre, yet It quite tnlMrdlDai 
to the a^flmant of the text. 

M; Home"! on the bouudleaa 8ek Ab. 
S. otoF. Prof 

"Henlly alng,yea,bot 
A aaUcr'i life tot me." 
A loDy aea iosg, to good nmtio. 



BeUe'e Galop. D. 4. St. Lton. 4 

Mete dlmoult than moat Jjalcpt, with a ihowy 
Introdnsticra aad oonalderaEie octave pl^Flng. 



Somanee. Op. 9S. No. 1. F. 8. _ 

iritb a portrait of the maater, who hat the 
giuoa to prorlda May_^and mott tattefnjm — '- 



Kt Ilka mntlo for tha aoond m 



Fraaealob. (Praia* of Women.) UaEnrka 
Brillante. Eb. 4. Bohn^ 40 

The mlxtore of briniaacy with the graeefnl 



Flnt Light Infantry Ifaroh. O. S. 

noBMUrel. 40 
Ve flnd In thit oontldermbia hrOUaiiiT and 
power, and alao, what It nnntual, a nnmbar of 
rapid mna, which wm kaep tome " vaire " play- 
en Itngen nicely warm. 
Sweet Bye and Bye. MedJUtlon. O. 4. 

Notice that two other plaoaa have a almUar 
name, and give tlHa and author'a name in order- 
ing. A rair pretty plaoai In wbloh the " medl- 
tSon"lBln&efOTmof nmneroua light aipaf- 
glot, horaring round tha dearly atateo melody. 

Mftijelalne. QnadrlUe. 8. Aiban. 40 

Tbe quadiiUe Inolndae M aln from the open; 

and theae aln an better on an Inttrument than 

glTenTocaUy. 
Bride'a Song. ' 4 Handa. K 9. Jamn. 60 

Rather a ttrfliliV dnetot no eapedal diScnlty. 

Willow Cottage Mareh. 0. S. Vmt. SO 

A pleating melody, and genanlly good marciL 



trom 1 lo 1. Tbe key la aatad bt a aenlcal latter, aa 0^ 
BA.etc. AtargeBamaulettermaAauwIaeraatanltha 
bigbeat note Iron the ttaff, amen Boman lettaia it below 
or above the etafl. 11iaai"C. 5. e to l^~ maane •Vay 
of C, Fifth degiee,loweal letter con the added line be- 
low, higbeet letter, Z on tbe 4th apace. 
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Anthema* 

ANTHEM (Or. AntipJiona ; Ital. and Span. 
Antifona; Eng. Antipnon). The idea of re- 
spoDsiye singing, choir answering to choir, or 
cnoir to'priest, seems inherent in the term, and 
was anciently conyeyed by it; but this, as a 
necessary element of its meaning, has disap- 
peared in onr modem Anglicized synonym ' an- 
them.' This word — after nndergoing several 
changes in its Anglo-Saxon and Early-English 
forms, readily traceable in dhaucer, and tho^e 
writers who preceded and followed him, and 
subsequently used by Shakespeare, Milton, and 
othejs, — has at length acquired a meaning 
equally dislinctive and widely accepted. It 
now signifies a musical composition, or sacred 
motet, usually set to verses of the Psalms, or 
other portions of Scripture, or the Liturgy, 
and sung as an integral part of public worship. 
If it be not possible so to trace the word ety- 
mologically as to render it * the fiewcr of song/ 
as some scholars have wished, vet the anthem 
itself in an artistic aspect, and when represent- 
ed by its finest examples, may jnstlj be regard- 
ed as the culminating point of the daily ntual- 
music of our English Church. 

' Anthems are commonly described as either 
*fun,' 'verse,* 'solo,' or * for a double choir'; 
the two former terms correspond to ' tutti ' and 
' soli ' in current technical phraseolocry. In his 
valuable work 'The Choral Service of the 
Church ' Dr. Jebb makes a distinction between 
' full anthems, properly so called, which con- 
sist of chorus alone, and the full anthem with 
verses; these verses however, which form a 
very subordinate part of the compositions, do 
not consist of solos or duets, but tor the most 
part of four parts, to be sung by one side of 
the choir, in the verse anthem the solos, du- 
ets, and trios, have the prominent place; and 
in some the chorus is a mere introduction or 
finale.' 

Nothing can be more various in form, extent, 
and treatment, than the music of * the anthem* 
as at present heard in churches and cathedrals. 
Starting at its birth from a point but little re- 
moved from the simplicity of the psalm, or 
hyiL\n-tune, and advancing through various in- 
termediate gradations of development, is has 
frequently in its later history attained large 
dimensions; sometimes combining the most 
elaborate resources of counterpoint with the 
symmetry of modem forms, together with 
separate organ, and occasionally orchestral, 
accompaniment. In its most developed fora: 
the anthem is peculiarly and characteristically 
an English species of composition, and is 
perhaps the highest and most individual point 
which has been reached by English com- 
posers. 

The recognition of the anthem as a stated 
part of divine service dates from early in Eliz- 
abeth's reign ; when were issued the Queen's 
' Injunctions,' granting permission for the use 
of ' a hymn or such like song in churches.' A 
few years later the word ' anthem ' appears in 
the second edition of Day's choral collection, 
entitled ' Certain Notes set forth in four and 
five Parts to be sung at the Morning and Ev- 
ening Prayer and Communion ' ; and at the last 
revision of the Prayer Book in 1662 the word 
appeared in the ra brick which assigns to 
the anthem the position it now occupies in 
Matins and Evensong. Only one year later 
than the publication of the 'Injunctions' 
Strype gives probably the earliest record of its 

•From A Dictionary of Mvtic and Mu€(cUtn$, edited by 
Oboboe Obove, D. C. L. Vol. I. Part I. London: 
MacmiUan A O0.9 1878. 



actual use, at the Chapel Royal on mid-Lent 
Sunday, 1560: 'And, Service concluded, a 
good Anthem was sung.' (The prayers at that 
time ended with the third collect.) Excepting 
during the Great Rebellion, when music was 
banished and organs and choir-books de- 
stroyed, the anthem has ever since held its 
place in choral service. At the present day, 
so far from there being any prospect of its 
withdrawal, there seems to exist an increasing 
love for this special form of sacred art, as well 
as an earnest desire to invest its perfoimance 
always, and particularly on festivals, with all 
flkttainable completeness and dignity. 

Ever since the Reformation anthems have 
been composed by well-nigh all the eminent 
masters which this country has produced, from 
Tye and his contemporaries onwards to Gib- 
bons, Purcell, Boyce, Attwood. and our still 
lamented Srerndale Bennett. The history of 
the anthem accordingly can only be complete- 
ly told in that of music itself. The following 
attempt at classification, and references to ex- 
amples, may serve in some measure to illustrate 
the subject. 

Early School, 1520-1625.— Tye, Tallis, 
Byrd, Gibbons. The va^eness of tonality 
anciently prevalent begins in the music of Tye 
to exhibit promise of settlement ; while in that 
of Gibbons it almost entirely disappears. 
Tye's anthem 'I will exalt Thee, O Lord 'is 
remarkable in this respect, as well as for its 
general clearness and purity of harmony. Of 
TalHs's style * I call and cry,' and ' All people 
that on earth do dwell,' are good examples. 
» Bow Thine ear ' and 'Sing joyfully,' Byrd, 
With • Hosanna,' ' Lift up your heads,' ' O clap 
your hands together,' and 'Almighty and ev- 
erlasting God,' Gibbons, are assuredly master- 
pieces of vocal writing, which can never grow 
out of date. Most of the anthems of this peri- 
od are 'full'; 'verse' or 'solo' anthems, 
however, are at least as old as the time of Gib- 
bons. Sir F. Ouseley has done good service 
to the cause of church music and the memory 
of our 'English Palestrina' by his recent pub- 
lication of a ' Collection of the Sacred Compo- 
sitions of Orlando Gibbons.' In this interest- 
ing and most valuable work will be found 
(besides several 'full' anthems, and other 
matter) not less than twelve ' verse ' anthems, 
some of which have solos ; none of these are 
contained in Boyce's * Cathedral Music,' and 
all may probably be reckoned among the earli- 
est known specimens of this kind of anthem. 
The employment of instraments in churches as 
an accompaniment to the singers dates as far 
back as the 4th century, when St. Ambrose in- 
troduced them into the cathedral service at 
Milan. Later on, some rade form of or^n be- 
gan to be used ; but only to play the plainsong 
m unison or octaves witn the voices, as is now 
often done with a serpent or ophicleide in 
French choirs. It seems to be beyond doubt 
that the use of some kind of instrumental ac- 
companiment in churches preceded that of the 
organ. During our ' first period ' it would 
seem that anthems when performed with any 
addition to the voices of the choir were always 
accompanied by such bow instraments as then 
represented the infant orchestra. ' Apt for vi- 
ols and voices ' is a common expression on the 
title-pages of musical publications of this age. 
The stnnged instrament parts were always in 
unison with the voices, and had no separate 
and independent function, except that of fill- 
ing up the harmony during vocal 'rests,' or 
occasionally in a few bars of brief symphony. 
Before the Restoration, according to Dr. Rim- 
bault, ' verses ' in the anthems ' were accom- 



panied with viols, the organ being used only 
in the full parts.' The small organs of this 
period were commonly portable ; a fact which 
seems to indicate that such instramental aid 
as was employed to support the singers was 
placed in close proximity to them : an arrange- 
ment so natural, as well as desirable, that it is 
surprising to find it ever departed from in the 
present day. 

Sscoino Period, 1650-1720.— Pelham Hum- 
phrey, Wise, Blow, Henry Purcell, Croft, 
Weldon, Jeremiah Clarke. Such great chang- 
es in the style and manner of anthem-writing 
are observable in all that is here indicated, 
that a new era in the art may be said to have 
begun. Traceable, in the first instance, to the 
taste and fancy of Humphrey and his training 
under Lulli, this was still more largely due to 
the renowned Purcell, whose powerful genius 
towers aloft, not only among nis contempora- 
ries, but in the annals of all famous men.^ The 
compositions of this period are mostly distin- 
guisned by novelty of plan and detail, careful 
and expressive treatment of the text, daring 
harmonies, and flowing ease in the voice parts; 
while occasionally the very depths of pathos 
seem to have been sounded. The following 
may be mentioned as specimens of the above 
masters. * Hear, O heavens ' and * O Lord my 
God,' Humphrey; 'Prepare ye the way' and 
'Awake, awake, put on thy strength,' Wise; 
* I was in the Spirit,' and ' I beheld, and lol ' 
Blow; 'O give thanks,' 'O God, Thou hast 
cast us out,' and 'O Lord God of Hosts,' Pur- 
cell ; * God is gone up,' ' Cry aloud and shout ' 
(from 'OLoiS, I will praise Thee,') and «I 
will love Thee 'and * O Lord God of my salva- 
tion,' Clarke. While all these pieces are more 
or less excellent, several of them can only be 
described in the language of unreserved eulo- 
gy. As the 'full ' anthem was most in vogue 
in the former period, so in this the ' verse ' 
and ' solo ' anthem grew into favor. It seems 
to have been reserved for Purcell, himself 
through life a 'most distinguished singer,' to 
bring to perfection the airs and graces of the 
' solo ' anthem. 

During this period instramental music began 
to assume new and individual importance, and 
to exercise vast influence upon the general 
progress of the art. Apart from the frequent 
employment of instramental accompaniments 
by anthem composers, the effect of such addi- 
tions to the purely vocal element upon their 
style and manner of writing is clearly tracea- 
ble from the time of Pelham Humphrey down- 
wards 

Some interesting notices* of this important 
change and of the general performance of an- 
thems in the Chapel Royal may be gleaned 
from the diaries of Pepys and Evelyn. To* 

2 note a few: Pepys, speaking of Christmas 
»ay there in 1662, says, 'The sermon done, a 
good anthem followed with vialls, and the 
King came down to receive the Sacrament.' 
Under the date Nov. 22, 1663, recording his 
attendance at the chapel, the writer says, 'The 
anthem was good after sermon, being the fifty- 
first psalme, made for five voices oy one of 
Captain Cooke's boys, a pretty boy, and they 
saynthere are four or five of them that can do 
as much. And here I fint perceived that the 
King is a little musical, and kept good time 
with his hand all along the anthem.' Evelyn, 
on Dec. 21, 1668, mentions his visit to the 
chapel, and records it in the following impor- 
tant passage:—' One of his M^esty's chaplains 
preached ; after which, instead of the ancient, 



• I am indebted tn these to the kindness of my friend 
Dr. Rlmbanlt. 
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gra^e, and solemn wind music accompanying 
the organ, wasintrodnced a concert of twenty- 
four violins between every pause, after the 
French fantastical light way, better suiting a 
tavern, or playhouse, than a church. This 
was the Jirst time of change, and now we no 
more heard the comet which gave life to the 
organ ; that instrument quite left off in which 
the English were so skilful 1 ' 

The development of the simple stringed quar- 
tet of Charles the Second's royal band was rap- 
id and important. Purcell himself wrote 
trumpet parts to his celebrated *TeDeum,' 
and in 1755 Boyce added hautboys, bassoons, 
and drums to the score. HandeFs Chandos 
anthems were variously Instrumented ; amongst 
them, in addition to the stringed ouartet, are 
parts for flutes, oboes, bassoons, ana trumpets; 
though all these instruments are not combined 
in any single piece. After this, with Haydn 
and Mozart shining high in the musical firma- 
ment, it was but a short and easy step to the 
complete grand orchestra of Attwood's coro- 
nation anthems. 

Third Period, 1720-1845. — Greene, Boyce, 
W. Hayes, Battlshill, Attwood, Walmisley. 
At the beginning of this period the anthem re- 
ceived little accession of absolute novelty; yet, 
probably owing to the influence of Handel, it 
found able and worthy cultivators in Greene 
and several of his successors. ' I it ill sing of 
Thy power ' and * O clap your hands,* Greene ; 
*0 give thanks,* and the first movement of 

* Turn Thee unto me,' Boyce; with * O worship 
the Lord ' and * Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem,' 
Hayes, are admirable examples of these sever- 
al authors. To Battishill we owe one work of 
eminent and expressive beauty: his 'Call to 
remembrance ' seems like a conception of yes- 
terday, so nobly does it combine the chief 
merits of our best modem church composers 
with the skill and power of the elder masters. 

* Withdraw not Thou,' and * Grant we beseech 
Thee,' Attwood, with * Remember, O Lord,' 
and * Ogive thanks, 'Walmisley, belong almost 
to the present day. With names so familiar in 

* quires and places where they sing ' this brief 
record of notable anthem-writers of the past 
may be fitly closed. 

The number of anthems composed previously 
to the last hundred years, and scattered among 
the MS. part-books of cathedral libraries,_con- 
siderable though it be, represents but imper- 
fectly the productive powers of the old-English 
school. It is probable that many hundreds of 
such pieces have been irretrievably lost^ either 
by the sacrilegious hand of the spoiler or the 
culpable neglect of a mean parsimony. Of the 
seventy-one anthems written by Blow, and six- 
ty by Boyce, as composers to the Chapel Roy- 
al, how few remain, or at least are accessible ! 
And, to glance farther back, where are the 
missing outpourings of the genius of Orlando 
Gibbons, or the numerous * composures ' of all 
his fertile predecessors ? The principal treas- 
ures actually preserved to us are contained, for 
the most part, in Day's * Collection,' already 
mentioned, Barnard's * Church Music,' the vol- 
umes of Tomkins. Purcell, Croft, Greene, and 
Boyce, the collections of Boyce, Arnold, and 
Page in print, and of Aldrich, Hawkins, and 
Tudway in MS., together with that of the 
twenty-two anthems of the Madrigalian era, 
edited by Dr. Rimbault for the Musical Anti- 
quarian Society, and Sir F, Ouseley's edition 
of Gibbons already mentioned. 

Foremost among all foreign contributions to 
our national school of church music must be 
placed the twelve anthems written by Handel 
for his princely patron the Duke of Chandos. 
Standing apart from any similar productions 
composed on English soil to texts from the 
English Bible and for the chapel of an English 
nobleman, these works of England's great 
adopted son may justly be claimed as part of 
her rich inheiltance of sacred art. Belonging 
to a class suited for special occasions are the 
Funeral and Coronation anthems of the same 
master. These, together with Mendelssohn's 



stately yet moving psalms and anthems — some 
of them also composed to English words — may 
be legitimately adopted as precious additions 
to our native store of choral music. 

Widely different from such genuine compo- 
sitions are those adaptations, in the first in- 
stance from Handel by Bond, and later on 
from Masses and other works, which have 
found their way into use in this country. 
Whether in these we regard the application of 
strange words to music first inspired by other 
and widely different sentiments, or the affront 
to art involved in thus cutting and hacking the 
handywork of a deceased master (even in his 
lightest mood) for the sake of pretty phrases 
or showy passa^s — which, however appropri- 
ate to their original shape and purpose, are 
palpably out of keeping in an Anglican service, 
as well as unsuited to our churches and their 
simpler executive means — such adaptations are 
radically bad, and repugnant to all healthy in- 
stincts and trae principles of feeling and taste. 
The adaptations of Ala rich in the last and Rim- 
bault and Dyce in the present century from 
Palestrina and other old continental compo- 
sers, though not free from objection as such, 
are not included in the foregoing condemna- 
tion. 

The eclecticism of existing usage Id the se- 
lection of anthems is well shown by the con- 
tents of a book of words recently put forth for 
cathedral use. In addition to an extensive 
array of genuine church anthems of every age 
and school, from Tye and Tallis to the latest 
living aspirants, here are plentiful extracts 
from the oratorios of Handel, Haydn, Spohr, 
and Mendelssohn; two from Prof. Macfarren's 
*St. John the Baptist,' a few of Bach's motets 
and chorases, several highly objectionable 
adaptations from Haydn, Mozart, and Beetho 
ven, and lastly some specimens of French taste 
in * church music ' from the pen of M. Gounod. 
A wide range of art, truly! 

Concerning the choice of the anthem the 
same clerical and high authority before qnoted 
remarks that * it ought to be a matter of delib- 
erate and religious study ' ; and being a * pre- 
scribed part of the service, every notion of ec- 
clesiastical propriety dictates that it should 
harmonize with some portion of the service of 
the day.' Dr. Jebb further says that ' at each 
of the particular seasons of the year it would 
be well to have a fixed canon as to the anthems 
from which a selection should invariably be 
made.' These opinions carry conviction with 
them, and need no enforcement. 

In counterpoint and its concomitants, the 
great works of former ages will scarcely ever 
be equalled, still less surpassed. Yet, while 
the English Church can reckon among her liv- 
ing and productive writers Dr. 8 . S. Wesley, 
whose anthems, whether for originality, beau- 
ty, or force, would do honor to any school or 
country, together with the genial and expres- 
sive style of Sir John Goss, and the facile yet 
masterly art of Sir Frederick Ouseley, not to 

Carticularize other well-known names* we may 
e well content with the present fortune of the 
anthem, as well as hopeful for its future. 

While many fine examples of eight-part 
writing exist among the anthems of Gibbons, 
Purcell, and various later composers, it is much 
to be desired that the plan of writing for two 
choirs, treated antiphmaUy, were more culti- 
vated among us, than has hitherto been the 
case. The ample spaces and acoustical proper- 
ties of our cathedrals and large churches are 
eminently suited to enhance the effects belong- 
ing to such a disposition of voices ; while the 
attendance of trained and self-dependent bod- 
ies of singers would ensure all necessary point 
and firmness of attack in performance. In this 
direction, and in the employment of an inde- 
pendent MligcUo accompaniment for organ, or- 
chestra, or both combined, probably lie tlie 
most promising paths to * fresh fields and past- 
ures new ' for the rising school of musicians, 
who aspire to distinction as composers of the 
anthem. [E. G. M.] 



Yon Buelow's Notei of Travel* 

HI. 
Glasgow. 

11th ir&Mmber. 
A whilom Dftnlsh Tenor- Yiolini8t.—8tatistieal Differ^ 
ence between Glasg^ow sad BondersliAiueii.— Little 
Story from a Watering-Plaee.— HannoiiioiiB Wolf- 
Howling.— Ck>ntribution to the Kataral History of 
that celebrated Personapv: "Ova** Maestro.— ex- 
tend and Calais not the Pillars of Hercules— as far 
as musical Composition is concerned*— An Eye for 
an Bye and a Tooth for a Tooth— A DlTertissament 
in Court-Marttal Fashion. 

* * * To-day is a Sunday. That an English, 
to say nothing of a Scotch Sunday, is to he charac- 
terized hy the opening chorus in the third act of 
Les HuguenoU,\ is something which not even a child 
on the Continent believes. Yet a foreigner, who is 
not a professional idler, exaggerates unduly the 
horrors of this seventh day. Do you know the old, 
and now unfortunately forgotten, pamphlet of the 
atheistical, radical Proudtion, on the necessity of 
observing the Sabbath T He comes to conclusions 
which the late Herren von Westpbalen and von 
Miiller, former Ministers of Public Worship, would 
have countersigned with ecstacy, and in combatting 
which by arguments, if not as plentiful as blackber- 
ries, the most ready-ton^ed advocste of progress 
would be knocked up. What signifies the sacrifioe 
of keeping my piano scrnpulofisly locked up for 
twenty -four hours, in comparison with the blessing 
of independence for the brain during the same peri- 
od T For 02, say fifty- two, da^s in the year I am 
here assured against nerve-poisoning by the piano- 
forte plague in the house and the organ-grinding 
pestilence in the streets. I can collect ray ideas, 
and arrange my correspondence ; I am able to de- 
vote myself without interruption to the edifying 
perusal of our *' sacred scoree," etc., the high mass- 
es of such men as Bach, Cherubim, and Beethoven, 
the Requiems of a Berlioz and of a Brahms, works 
which, for want of time, are so seldom accessible to 
us ; I am not, as in Germany, constantly in mortal 
dread of being startled by the door-bell, announc- 
ing the idle mendicant tribe of pianists and compo- 
sers, ashamed or not ashamed to beg, as the case 
may be, whom we receive — ^in order to be free from 
them the next Sunday. Fatal error I They grow 
tame and familiar, and then regularly chronic For 
instance, here comes Herr — Knoile,^ generally 
with a large roll of paper, and very humbly begs 
(1) you to give him a recommendation to the com- 
mittees of various subscription -concerts ; (2) kindly 
to look through the manuscripts he has brought 
with him. After you have nad the* charity to 
louse§ the waste-paper of the Future from the gross- 
est grnmmatical and orthographical blunders, and 
been foolish enough to sweeten several pills of strong 
censure by two or three expressions of ordinary 
courtesy, your visitor mistakes rour little finger for 
your whote hand, and requests : (8) the admission 
of the Opus or Opusculnm into your own concert 
programme ; (4) a laudatory notice in the musical 
paper with the largest circulation ; and (5) a fend 
oetween you and a hitherto friendly publisher in 
consequence of your request, to be couched, of 
course, in the style of a ukase, that he will have 
Herr Knolle's vomit speedily engraved, splendidly 
got up, and most liberally remunerated. The 
thanks for giving you all this little trouble will sub- 
sequently assume the shape of a dedication to the 
agent. Tasso will maxe you Duke of Ferrara. 
Humph I Of one fact Herr Knolle dr Co. have no 
suspicion, and that is that poor "celebrities," in pro- 
portion as they grow older — unless they desire to 
unite with the process that of becoming childish — 
must husband their time better ; that they prefer 
passing their hours of leisure in a musical cnuroh 
instead of in a musical public; and would rather 
converse with great men, who have always some- 
thing new to say if we only listen to* them proper- 
ly, than witli little ones, who are frequently capable 
of making a man repent the avocation he has cho- 
sen and feel ashamed of the wretehed confraternity 
among whnm he has fallen. This reminds me of 
the adventure, not, perhaps, very generally known, 

*Prom the Leipsic StgnaU, edited by Herr Senff. Trans- 
lated in the London i/u«<ca< WoHd, 

t According to the German libretto, in which the third 
act opens with the chorus of citizens on the banks of the 
Seine : " To-day is a holiday .... let jollity have full 
course," etc.— Thaitslator. 

X" KnoUe^ is used ficniratively and contemptuously 
for " a clod; a boor.*'— Trahslatox. 

§ The exact rendering of the German word 
Translatob. 
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of A deceased Copenhagen conductor and one of his 
subordinates ; I will interpolate it here, for applica- 
tion if required. At the outset of his career Mas- 
ter Niels W. Oade played the tenor violin under 
Herr GUiser as his conductor. He had one day to 
pay a visit to his chief on a matter of business, and, 
duiing the interval between his name being taken 
in, and his own admission, he examined in the draw- 
ing-room a small and elegant cabinet, which dis- 
played to the admiring eye of the spectator all the 
works, magnificently bound, and ranged in a row, 
of the author of AdOer't ffont. The chief entered 
the room unobserved. " Ah I you are looking at 
my scores, eh, and are astonished at the quantity I 
have given to the world ? There — you may look 
at the iiuide, also, and at your leisure. Tou are a 
conscientious, persevering young roan, whom a per- 
son like me can encourage. I know that you will 
be careful not to damage the beautiful binding, and 
I shall have great pleasure in placing at your dis- 
posal one work after another to assist you in your 
studies." " I am sure you are very kind, sir," re- 
plied Gade, smiling modestly, " and, at some future 
time, I will be so free as to avail myself of your 
friendly offer. At present, I am too absorbed in the 
study of Johann Sebastian Bach's Paattionsmmik, 
which I should like to go through first, as my mu- 
.sical education stands as yet upon too weak a basis 
for me to study and properly appreciate several 
masters simultaneously. But at some future time. 
At some future time—" Strange that this " future 
rime" never arrived — Gade the tenor-violinist 
has become Gade the composer without Glaser's 
help. 

But Copenhagen is not Glasgow, anymore than 
Glasgow is— Sondershausen. Just fancy, my dear 
Herr Senff, that there are in Germany many erigi 
nals still very much in the dark as to the above 
fact, and under the impression that, because it pos- 
sesses 00 permanent orchestra and has only a two 
months* concert-season, Glasgow can scarcely stand 
statistically on the same level as Sonders'hausen. 
Thus, for instance, the musical director — his name 
is Springinsfeld* — from Frankfortam, who honored 
me with a call last July at Bad Ereuznach, opened 
his eyes very wide, on my lamenting my inability 
to controvert by proof the fact that the principal 
town in Scotland has not for a considerable time 
exceeded half a million. It cost Herr Springins 
feld enough to obtain this information : he did not 
make^-even his travelling expenses. My worthy 
landlord at Eisenach, observing strictly my physi- 
cian's directions carefully to protect me against all 
pickpockets of my nervous calm, and from all who 
wanted to make unlawful attempts upon ray good 
temper as a patient, sent the intruder in question 
for naif a day to all the spots where he was safe not 
to meet me. But modern " will ** has learned from 
old "belief the secret of moving mountains, and 
— no one after all can escape his fate. So, in the 
afternoon, I fell unawares into the hands of him 
who was searching for me, and who stated that "he 
must have some conversation with me on a most 
important business matter.** As he spoke German 
tolerably for a discharged republican and particu 
larist — only a man who is by his vocation a great 
traveller would have detected while listening to my 
interlocutor a mixture of the local accent of the na- 
tives of Sumatra — and as, moreover, leo'dd not help 
itf I surrendered him both my ears, on condition 
that he would most graciously be as brief as possi- 
ble. " I have reiid in the papers that you have been 
offered the post of conductor at Glasgow. I cannot 
for a moment believe that, with your bad health. 
TOU will accept an offer from so remote a place I " 
(it is, certainly, a considerable number of cat'H 
springs from the ofiice of the Didmtkalia.) " Now. 
I have come to ask you to recommend me in your 
stead. It is true that you do not know of what I 
am capable, but for that very reason you are not 
justified in mistrusting my ability. Tou may rely 
upon my doing my best to reflect full credit to your 
recommendation, and, should you in the interim 
compose anything new, upon my exerting myself ti» 
push it. I care far lees about the recompense 1 
shall receive for the sacrifice I make of my time and 
for my services, than about my rendering myself 
known in a more extended sphere.** I think some- 
thing might now be done for the man. Tou need 
only, most honored sir, write to the Brothers Wolff 
in Ereuznach— " good, honest" musicians, and 
" g^ood, honest ** men ; they can signal you farther 

• « Btrr SpHngin^tld " may be rendered "Mr. Snutrt" 
or <* Mr. BilBk.'*— TBAirai^TOB. 



details concerning Herr Springinsfeld, musical 
director.* 

I wonder whether Springinsfeld will ever be pro- 
meted to be "Our Maestro T ** What do you think ? 
"Tes, but who is M.U.? "f— " What, do you not 
know him T Why, you may meet him everywhere ; 
nearly at every station mentioned in the railway 
guide, or even by the music publishers' catalogues. 
He is circulated in an encUe$8 number of copies, es- 
pecially in Germany and Italy. But this multiplic- 
ity is merely a phantom, an effect of Maja's veil, a 
reprenerUation, to speak the language of Schop- 
enhauer. Our Maestro is in himself one and the 
some being, only, by virtue of the principftm iudi- 
vidiiaiionit, appearing under manifold forms, which 
spring into life, pass away, and again spring into 
life." 

Tou have had enough of this philosophic jargon 
— and so have I. Let us speak German ; let us 
call the M. U. without more ado, " the local mutical 
edehrity." 

We may divide the M. U. into two principal spe- 
cies, according to a seemingly very outward token : 
he is either single or married, being in the former 
case far less dangerous than In the latter. If sin- 
gle, he passes his leisure evenings at the tavern, 
and talks politics with his admirers. If, however, 
he fills his pipe with the assistance of a wife, he 
puts on a dressing-gown, and — ^begins composing. 

The bachelor occasionally does so, too, but only 
acutely^ for he lives more genially and therefore 
faster ; moreover, he gives himself up prematurely 
to drink, if not sufficiently held in check by the 
lady of the chorus (should he be the conductor at a 
theatre) or the wife of a commercial traveller (should 
he only direct a private vocal association) who pro- 
vides for his — lyric— wants. 

If he is no longer a bachelor, he has, provided he 
be wise, chosen unto himself a wife from out the 
gentry of the town where he is established, hooking 
his fish by the not unusual method of imparting in- 
struction on the piauft or in singing. If possible, 
the mother-in-law belongs to a noble family and 
has hierhly ramified connections. A younger 
brother-in-law is a referendary, who supplies gra- 
tuitously the national-liberal local paper with theat- 
rical and concert criticisms and sometimes words 
for songs, besides, in leap year, an opera libretto. 
The M. U. rivals in productiveness his frequently 
better, though seldom handsome half. Simultane- 
ously with the birth of every scrofulous baby, a re- 
spectable number of respectable trios, quartets, 
books of songs, sonatas, cantatas, symphonies, 
suites — nay, occasionally, even an oratorio or an 
opera — see the light of day. In his opera, the com- 
poser endeavors to " accommodate ** the old with 
the new tendency ; shows his fellow-townsmen how 
a man may become a Richard Wagner without the 
letter's ejUravagancee^ etc. The opera is sometimes 
performed, and sometimes actually printed. The 
great feature, however, of the composer's meritori- 
ous services is, the fact of ** his preserving, by sol- 
id dams, his sphere of action from being inundated 
by false tendencies." Admirable I let him dam 
away as hard as he can. But let him guard against 
the lust of conquest and ambitions plans of annexa- 
tion ; do not let him allow his imagination to be 
come too heated by the adoration of his relatives 
and the brothers of his lodge ; and let him, on no 
account, run foul of his neighboring peer, Our 
Maestro in B. Otherwise can we blame the latter 
for requesting the frontier gendarmes to beg Our 
Maestro in A to content himself with* composing, 
conducting, and intriguing exclusively in the place 
where he is accustomed to petition every year for a 
diminution in his income-tax and an augmentation 
of his salary ? 

The epithet of " our " possesses, however, a dig- 
nified acceptation when it is applied to a national 
and not a local celebrity. The present representa- 
tive Nestor of English music is undeservedly far 
less known in Germany than his predecessor — 
though contemporary — Mendelssohn*s friend and 
pupil. Sir William Sterndale Bennett, who died in 
1870. The readers of the Signale may learn from 
F^iis or Mendel the noteworthy biographical de- 
tails concerning George Macfarren, as well as the 
very extensive catalogue of his works. I will now 
content myself with stating that he is Bennett's 

•"Signal von farther details," etc. {" JHe JfcOnnm 
Ihnen d^n Merm Mueikdirector Springin^tld nOA^r— 
ttan/oUren,) The reader will please to bear in mind that 
Herr von Bttlow*s letters are addressed to the editor of 
the iffi^nai^.— Tbanslatob. 

t Initials of "Maestro Unser*' ("Our Maestro.")- 
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Arthur SuUiyan's Career. 

(From the Boston Courier.) 

Mr. Arthur 8. Sullivan holds a prominent position 
among the leading representatives of musical art in 
England, now living. His popularity has been earned 
by positive merit, and though mainly doe to diatinotion 
in a department not reoognixed by the doctors as the 
highest in musical art, it Is, nevertheleas, an honeatlj 
acquired fame and one that is far from ephemeral. A 
concert not intended to be purely classical : ons, that ii, 
where vocal music, pure and simple, shall be the princi- 
pal attraction, can hardly be gotten up, nowadays, 
without the name of Snllivan on the programme. If it 
be urged that Mr. Sullivan has not entirely fuUUled the 
bright promise of his youth, it may be pleaded, in exten- 
uation, that the composer must live as well as other 
mortals. And though, in the production of those bal- 
lads and romances which have made his name best 
known in both worlds, he has sometimes uttered oom- 

• I was not previously aware ot this latter f aot, hav- 
ing been under the Impression that George Macfarren 
was Professor ot Music in the University of Cambridge. 
— Tbaxslatob. 



successor aa director of the Boyal Academy of Mu- 
sic in London, as well aa lecturer on music in the 
University of Oxford ; * that he was born in 1818 ; 
that he has been for the last ten years completely 
blind (for which reason he is compelled to dictate 
all his new manuscripts) : and that, above all, he is 
an author who can no longer be ignored on the 
Continents— iiMjnto his fertility. A less delicately 
polished nature, perhaps, than Bennett, but for me 
personally much more sympathetic, because most 
decidedly more healthy, more muscular, richer in | 
color, and more panguine. There is nothing hyster- 
ical, moUusk-like, or misty ; we find in him preg- 
nant expression, concise form, and well-marked in- 
dividuality, not without even originality. Though 
he is English, I should feel inclined to characterize 
him, compared with Bennett, as a Scotchman. Ar- 
thur Sullivan may possess greater elasticity ; and 
Henry Gadsby, a younger composer of decided tal- 
ent, more freshness — but George Macfarren is at 
present the princeps of British composers and mu- 
sical scholars, just as Gevaert is the head of the 
Belgian school, and Yerhuelst the pope — though, it 
is true, with a very Old Catholic tinge — of the com- 
positorial church in Holland. 

The Choral Union of Glasgow have, with tact and 
good taste, begged Mr. Macfarren to inaugurate 
their new hall — after it has been first consecrated, 
according to the inevitable custom in England, by 
Handera Mewiah — with the first performance of 
his grand dramatic cantata. The Lady of the Lake 
(founded on Walter Scott's poem, which forms the 
basis, also, of Rossini's opera, La Donna del Lago)y 
offering him, in return for the privilege, a hundred 
guineas, which is neither illiberal nor over-gener- 
ous. It is not till the third evening, Friday, the 
16th November, that your correspondent will enter 
on his duties with a Beethoven celebration. But 
about my approaching labors (which will comprise, 
independently of the six " classical,** eight " popu- 
lar ** concerts, to be partially repeated in Edinburgh 
and some of the smaller neighboring towns), it be 
comes me, as a matter of course, io be altogether 
silent. From the London papers — ^for the members 
of the metropolitan press will stream in shoals to 
the inaugural ceremonies — as well as from some few 
local correspondents, you will be able to learn all 
the same that our concert-hall can accommodate 
very comfortably 2,800 persons, including the exec- 
utants, and that It appears to have turned out so 
well acoustically — though this is certainly a fact 
which remains to be proved — ^that I believe the 
number — not very imposing numerically, it must be 
owned— of the stringed instruments, 18 violins, 6 
violas, 6 violoncellos, and 5 double-basses, will 
prove amply sufficient. But then, among these ar- 
tists, who have all come from London, there are no 
invalids, semi-invalids, or quarter-invalids. But I 
will now lay down my pen. After I have talked 
so much about others, and amused myself at their 
expense, it is only just that I should be treated in 
the same way by them. Good-bye, till the season 
of pickled gherkins, my dear Herr Senff; — but the 
Siffnale are silent. Well, all the better for our re- 
spective colleagues, and for you, too. In my next 
letter I should assuredly have told you the very 
cutting motive of the toast proposed by an author, 
once anti-French, to Napoleon I., because he (at 
least in Nuremberg) had ordered a publisher to be 
shot! Do you take? Always yours. 

Hams von Builow. 
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nuiBpUMai or hM ■Uowcd bli IndlTlduilit; to take on 
thcgvbDrmanneriim.ksbu not kltogethaT dsuned 
ApoUo'i Mi-Tlce for th»t of Plntaa : tlie fl*ma on ths *1- 
Ur nui bare become dimmed, bat It bu nerer jet 
BOMOQt. Mr. Sulli*uitiM»Qcoeeded— more or low- 
In ever? kind of compoaltlon wbJcli he hta Mtempted, 
mnd theu attempts hare covered a wide range and lu- 
elnded nearljr etery department of the art, grand-opera 
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ceptlonj. 

The bioKnyihlcal dlctioiurlei baTC not y«t Inolnded 
the Dam< of Arthur SnillTaD. SHU on the nuuiy side of 
forty, be Ij perhaps too young for that. The facta con- 
cemlng hli life and career, herewith presented, us 
gathered from vailoiu sooTcet, obleflT nerspaper para- 
graphs, printed at wide Interrala of time and space. HIa 
father was a innslelaD, and was, for man; jeari, profes- 
sor at EnelleT Hall, a Mbool of InstmotloD for the baad- 
msKers In the British amy. His mother waa of Italian 
btrth. and Artbnr's taste for music wis loherltod ttom 
botb paiSDts. It Is said tbat when not more than six 
jraaiB old he attompted to write original melodies. En- 
dowed In bis yon th with a fine voice, h« waa, at hli own 
reqnest, attaehed to the choir of the Chapel Sojal, 
Balnt James's Falaca. Htg mnslcal atadles were kept 
np daring his three years' lerrlee as a cborlster. At 
the age of fonrtesn, he aacceeded In gaining tbs Hen- 
ddssobn SahoUrahlp at the Koyal Academy of Music, in 
London, being tbeflnt to enjoy this predons gift. He 
remalhed at the Academy for two years, Blr John Ooss 
and Sir Btemdale Bemiett being his chief Instruclora. 
Be then went to Leipzig, and siadted for three years at 
established by Mendelssobn, under 
lits Hauptmann and Woscbeles. Ii 



aaylhlhg or anybody nssily or remotely connected with 
the meihory of his beloved papU, and Snlllvan, being 
the flrM winner of the Mendelssohn scholarship, at- 
tracted Ibe worthy prof essor's dose attention. And so 
we find frequent reference to the yonng Snf 
Uosehelee' diary. Jinnary, IBM, h( 
as "a lad of great promise," adding "I feel ■■ 
doei«dlt CoXaglind." The success of the yon 
clan's music for Sbakespeare'e T'onpevt— prodi 
" trial concert" In Leipslg, lo IWl^ave since 
ore te the professor, who thus hints at the anqnallfled 
Booeess of the occssIod : " The oomposer was, as he d 
served to be, ananlmoutly called forward at the end of 
Uwwork." Ur. BuUlvan retomed to England shortly 
after. In 1863 TUt Tmpett musle was flayed 
Crystal Palace, and Che yonng anther's merlta i 
once recognised. Borne of tlie dance-mnslo fre 
work has bean given here by Mr. Thomas's oreliestra. 
Th» TlnpffC Is numbered Opus 1, by the compo 
though there were previous works from his pen, am 
them an orchestral symphony wrlCten when he wi 
mar* boy 1 but Mr. Salllvan has, very likely, seen Qt to 
disaaid any Immature efforts from the list of bli 
taiowledged compositions. During the same year (1: 
a ballet, TJm XncSwnitS IiU, was produced inOovent 
Oarden, and ths mosle of tlie plsce, fnmlsbed by Ki 
BuDlvsn, was reoMved with much favor. His next worl 
waa an operetta, Ttu Sapphln XtMant, the late Mi 
Chorley supplying the text; tbeopera bas not yet greet- 
ed the footlights; the Overture has flgnred on English 
gODCert programmes. Ttiecanlata, finUtmriA, 
the Blnolngbam festival, in 18«4, did not largely aug- 
ment the composer's repelation. In isee, appeared a 
TV X^evn, an anthem and several Bongs and piano solos: 
among the latter anfffauta, written especially lor Mad- 
ame SchiUar and played by her, In Mechanics' Hall, 
March 8, IBTl. A symphony was played at Liverpool, In 
IHB, with moderate snocoa. Tlu PmUffai Sm, tbt t 
Of Kt. SDlUvan's two oratodoa, was produced at 
Worceetei (England) festival, September B, leea. ■ 
father's joyous graetlog to the retarnlng prodigal 
bean often sung here In concerts by Mr. John F. Win 
(7h «hm sad a«i, a canUU {words by Hr. Tom Tayl 
was written for and brought out st ths opsofng of the 
London InMmatlonal Exhibittan, May 
aunglnCUcBgo, JuneB,lST7, atoneof I 
the Apollo Clab Hnsleal Festival. TUt LiaU qf Vu 
Worid Is the moat amblUous attempt which Mr. SulUvso 
haa yet made. The crltlea, divided as to Ita merits, ap- 
pear oolted as to the author's aineerl^. It was lint 
beaid,Aagiist7I,ltn,attbeBlrmlngbaufeatJval. Mr. 
~ given the pastoral symphony and 

for TU Tntpttl, Hr. Bnllivan has 

leal Ulustratloos " for Hturv VIII., 

: of Vmia. The latter !■ for a Muqui 
t if., and was flnt made nse of by Mr. 

^.„ or a revival of the play at the Prlnce'i 

TheMM, Hanchester, In im. It was heard stBCOnce>-i 
In ths Cn*t^ Palace, October IS, IBH, and portions of 

«ua also Included In a p ._..,.. ,.. 

inJoMiUT*. Among ll 



Mr, Sullt 
1\ Omtra- 



1 comic opora. Their titles are: neimli, 
tnditla, OOc aitd Box, THal ttu Jury and Ti 
Le third and fourth of this Ust have bee 



niM wllhoolDtunber. _. 

tr^es and arraORed the text^fromMaddlson Morton 
eil-kuownfarc^forthenrstof this pair of clover tn- 
HB. ItwBs flretperformedla Boston, April IE, 1ST6, at 
jjlon Hall. THal by Jury was the product olllr. W. 
. Oilbett'a droll humor, and the piece had a lone run 
b the Prince of Wales Ttasaire Id IBT4. The Soldens 
Toupe bmuebtUont at tbe Qlobe Theatre sb Nnvcm- 
LT 19, 1979. Previously to this— March sa, 13i6-lt bad 
ten given by a company of anaicnrs, u Monoment 
[All, Ctaarlestawn. The piece bas bean quite popular 
ere, for besides many performances by snuUeurs at 
■-FtbovenHsU.attheSonlb-and, and at South Boston, 
ie rvcorda show that It was given by the SoldeoeTronpe 
iiMrtinn times la Itre, ten Hmea inisn, and by Mrs. Al- 
:<: Oites'B company, at the Hnssain, twice In lar;. T%t 
■nrctr^ is also a child of Mr. Gilbert. It was productd, 

' .mlque, London, where It Is now running succeerrully. 
I r. Sunivan's pTOtillir facility tn wrttinc comic mudo 



If Mr. 9uUI< 
tnnity given, 



It produced a 



a lyric work of large 

entirely bis ; oppor- 

I lo expect that snch a 

..__ , ng from hit skUfnl and 

tnnefnl pen. It is said that a symphony, begun several 
years ago, still lies lu bis desk, awaiting the finishing 

touches. Mr. Sullivan's songs r "■■ '- 

" has also written 



r. Sullivan's songs i 
i^uuu. Rt has also wrlttj — 

CB for male toIom, some < 









SuUlvan 

able and reeponslble positions, (be most Important of 
which is that ofprlnclpal of the NatlODal School for 
Knrlc at South Kensington: the other is that of profes- 
soi of harmony at tbe Roysl Academy of Mualc. From 
Cambridge Cnlverslty he received the degree of Doctor 
of Music a year or two ago. It la said tfJtt. Snlllvan, 
by those who know him best, that his dlsporiUou and 
oharacter are of the most genial and generous Und. In 
a private letter wrliten by a mnslclsn, formerly residing 
in Boston, 10 a genUemaa of this olty, ll Is Intimated 
that Mr. Snlllvan would gladly visit Ametica, did dr. 



(Correapondeneeof the PhUa. Branlng Bulletin.) 
LnrciQ. Jan. Itth, ibts.— The twelfth Oewandhius 

oonoeit waa one ot sitnoidlDary Interest, and tbla was 

the programme: 

Overture—" Eoryanthe," Websr 

Concerto, for violin, A minor Tlsnitsmps 

Aria, from ■■ Bs*lMr," Handel 

iDunkel ist del Wald, ) 

Hold eiklingt der Togelsang, I ..Brahms 
EllschmoUsnarTate;, ) 

.-, for violin Bmcb 

for violin WlenlawaU 

aympnony. No. 3. D major , Brahma 

Ths new symphony ot Johannes Brahma was flnt per- 
foimsd In Vienna, where, acaordlng to the reports in the 
Journals of ths day. It met with decided suooess. How- 
ever great lla bdoisss may have been then. It could not 
have been more flattering tban that which attended Its 
first performanoe here. At the general rehearsal, on 
Wednesday morning, the hall was filled with n 
and admirers of the great oompoaer, many having come 
from a great distance. Consplcnons among those 
snt wen Clara Sobomann, KInhner, and many notable 
JODmallsts and critics from dUTerentoltlea. As ths llt- 
Ue gnat man, baton in band, waa about glvlDg the sign 
forbeglnnlng.orcbestraandaudlenoejolned In giving 
him a very eatbuslBSUc gieetlng ,■ after each movement, 
and especially afier tbe third, which was repealed, the 
applause was loud and long. 

The symphony, whUenot so grand asd broad tn > 
ception as hiB fln>t(C minor), bas all those elements wl 
stamp It, not only as the work of a great ouster, 
one,aJso, destined to lln and grow more deeply 
qnlckly Into popular favor tban Is probable or even poa- 
Bible tor the firrt, from tbe fact that thlB, wllh lla fleree 
emotional conflicts, its cutting dissonanoes, a tone 
tdy, requlrea to be heard and studied often IntenUy ; It 
requires also an orchestra and a leader able to take lu 
and oompnbend its deep meanings. If chaosand confu- 
sloD, vaiatlon aitd disgust are not to be the resall. The 
other, less a tragedy than aoomedy,tnslsniansonsly en- 
twine* Itself moet sifcctlonately arennd ths hearts and 
minds of the listeners, bo gtac«i(il and beaatltnl are Its 
melodies, and so nureatralned their flow. 

One of the more prominent crlttcshas termed tbellrat. 
In G minor, the " Isnth " symphony. Implying that if 
BesUWTsn had written soother symphony, following his 



proportions might bar* been, ttka 
one of Brahms would measure nptoltstnlleM statnn. 
The assertion b, of coarse, an absurd one; batltltootdd 
with propriety be made, with the same degree of propri- 
ety his second could be placed on an equal plans with 
Beethoven's fourth or soventh. 

The otchescra did Its part nobly, botb Individually and 
coUectivelv, ae If In t)io rough love with Its woikj hut 
this is scarcely to be wondered at, the personal manst- 
iam of the eompoaer and conductor t>elng soeh that Iha 
most nnwUIIng membt^r would have foimd It dllBcnlt to 
resist Its Infloence. 

Fran KOle-XurJahn, from Carlsrahe, sang cbarmliu- 
ly, partleulafly the songs which wen accompanied by 
ths eotnpoaer. Emll Banrst, tbs violinist, bad^sooe dlt- 
Sonlty in warming tbe andlsnos np (o the Same degree 
of SBthnslaamhsisluthehablt of exettinc where and 
wheneret he playa. This was probably owing to his 
eholee oC compoaltlana, which, bmrsver pretty u tham- 
aelvss, atiffered consldeTably by their sniroBodlngs. 
Keinecke oandtieled Ibe oveitun. In regard to the per- 
formance of which DOtblng bnt praise can be saU. 

TbeilitliSaterpeconcertwaa a very enjoyable one, 

^_., — ,._ .. ..v_ . .,__jj^(.. 



principally b< 



> of the eioelleuce itf the programnie. 



MendelHohn— " Hseresstille nnd glDokUche Fahrt." 

Moiart— Aria from " Tlloa." 

Broch— Concsito for Violin. 

Brahma— Malnacht. ] 

GoldmaA— Heneleld. ] Songs. 

Schumann— 'Waldesgesprach. ) 

Beetboven— Komanae for Violin, F major. 

Bait— Symphony, " Im Valda." 

Tbe orchestra did Its part very wen. ConoarVnudstsc 
August Baab played the Coceerto and Komsnie, in both 
or which he proved himself an artiat of conilderabls 
nbiuty. He Is also s prominent member of the Orwand- 
haos orebeslra. FiCuleIn Louise Proch, from Bruns- 
wlok, has a voice, with the quanUn of which no fault 
can be fOnnd, wtnie Its qnillly needs not a little refin- 
ing. In consequence of tbls defect her part of the 



lecoud 



ilhedo cl 



ibaaodlenoe. 



In tbls aa well as la other olUes, judging from the many 
strangen In the audience, among whom were many no- 
table names—Clara Sohnmann, Joachim and wife, 
Stodihansen and others. In mudcal circles and in the 
}o«mals ths symphony was thoroDghly discussed and 
criticised, aometlmes severely and harahly, bnt mon of- 
ten favorably, and always as the work of a great oom- 
poser not to be raeasored by an ordinary standard. 
Brahmahsaleftfor Hamburg, and musical alfhtn hen 
an again resuming their natnral coarse, Hat lids la 
not an ordinary ons Is shown by the large number ot 
eoncerta and opens dally to be beard, as also by the nu- 
exoeptlonahle quality of ths programmea presented, it 
wauld be a dlfdcutt matter Indeed for one person to 
keep the run of all the mnslcal performances, and osr- 
tainly it conld not bs dons with any degree of oomf oft 
or enjoymsuL 

Of the eoneerts this week, tbe thirteenth of the Oe- 
wandhans was most sttraotlve; (be programme. In 
strong contrast with the one of last weak, thoogh every 
bit as enjoyable, was as follows : 

Overture— " Torquato Tasso" Bchnla-Sclnnrln 

Cavatiaa from "Eiuryan the" Weber 

Conoerto, for Violoncello WItte 

I Das Made ben nnd Sohne^dokchen. Weber 
Anf dem Wuser m slngeo Behnbert 
OsUsseMntter Reineoke 

B(doe for Violoncello Balneeks 

Arioso, Gavotte and Soheno. 

Symphony, No. I, A major Besthavan 

The Beethoven, Schumann and Sehnbert sympbonMa 
are vary ^mnin r to both orchestra and andieno* ; at 
least BSten of tbs Beetboven sre played every season, 
smong which the ninth Is never missed, usoally per- 
formed In the last concertof tbe series. Beheataalaare 
scarcely neoessary, and in fact tbe general one, on 
Wednesday mornings, the only one, unless there be a 
new symphony on the programme, is In every respect ss 
good aa the evening concert. VIslton sn admitted at 
two-ttalrds of the evening charges, about fifty cents in 
American money, of which advantage a htrge nnmber 
avail themadvea ; for, besldea the eheapnesa and the 
greater comfort with which the music may be enjoyed, 
It Is ths only opportunity offered to the msny unable to 
gain admittance l« the evening concert. As a matter 
of coorse, therefore, both symphony and oveitnn wen 
very well played, the latter under tbe oondnctorshlp of 
the composer. Ae a composition, tbe overtun did not 
meet with much favor; the applause was, donbtlasa, on- 
ly In appreciadon of tbe performance. Tbe pcestbOlty 
of a conuection with this mnsic snd the tiUe may not 
be doubted, but if there was a connection at all. It can 
only have been a very nmote one. 

Fran KfiUe-Murjahn, a chinning and gifted vocalist, 
sang to better advantage than she did last week; her 
sholoe of eompoBltions was alaoabapplsrDne,tnBamiudi 
as they better suited the peenliar qnalitlas of bar voles. 
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mponia to tlM applwM dis saag HoMit't "Vcil- 



clMn.' 

Carl SohrMtor, the Interpreter of the TtoloneeUo com- 
poeitlons, Is a memher of the orcheetra. Yet a very 

Kouk man. he has already acquired considerable fame, 
th as a Tioloncelllst and as a composer. He Is also one 
of the instnictOTS at the Consenratory. 

The operas giren recently have been Lohtnifrkh La 
Jktm€ BlaHdU,jFid«Uot Dot Ooldmu Krtwt, San* BHUng 
and TtmnMntHT, 

JOHH F. HZKMXLSBAOH. 



^•m 



Opera in Chicaf^o.— Marie Bose. 

It is significant of the interest which has attached 
to the d6but of Mile. Marie &oze, that Hoolej's 
Theatre was crowded last evening npon the occa- 
sion of the performance of " FaTorita," the andi- 
ence in attendance being fally as large as on Mon- 
day evening, when both Kellogg and Gary sang, 
and a very popular opera was given. It is only 
tmth to say that " Favorita/ notwithstanding its 
name, has not been a favorite opera in this city. It 
has been given but eight times here, its first per- 
formance having been witnessed at McYicker's on 
the 8th of March, 1854, so that on the average it 
has only been heard once in over two years. Any 

really dramatic singer, however, could hardly ask 
for a better opera in which to make a d6bat. Lucca 
chose it on that account, and Marie Rose, who in 
many respects closely resembles the little German 
prima donna, probably selected it for the same rea- 
son. While it has in reality but one prominent 
aria, there is ample scope for a genuine artist to as- 
sert herself in the gradually-increasing passion and 
intensity of the role of Leonor<L It added, further- 
more, to the interest of this d^bnt that Marie Roze 
is not a novice, but comes here with a reputation 
which has been established and with an unques- 
tioned position as a prominent artist on the Euro- 
pean boards. Her reception was more than a rec- 
ognition. It was cordial and enthusiastic enough 
to indicate sympathy and interest, and to assure 
her that she was warmly welcome. She combines 
many qualities that will always commend her to an 
audience. In personal appearance she is tall, ro- 
bust, and commanding, './ith a very sweet and ex 
rressive face, a natural courtliness of presence, and 
an equally natural ease and grace of manner that 
prepossess one in her favor the moment that she 
appears. Her ease upon the stage indicates thor- 
ough familiarity vrith all its requirements of busi- 
ness. As an actress she is above the standard of 
Ivric artists, the most of whom are simply conven- 
tional. Her stage presence is always attractive, 
and while of necessity she must indulge, especially 
in recitative passages, in more or less of the stereo- 
typed gesture and posture of opera, she invests them 
with a peculiar charm by reason of her exqui:tite 
grace. Through all her action appears that princi- 
pal characteristic of the great artist, simplicity and 
repose. She sacrifices nothing for effect, and does 
not seek to make points by sensations or outbursts 
of power for whicn she has saved herself. Every 
movement in action and every effort in vocaliza- 
tion shows thorough training and the true artistic 
finish, so that, although she never surprises, her 
personation from commencement to end is harmoni- 
ous and symmetrical. Her voice, although it is of 
good compass, and fresh, smooth qnality, is not at 
all phenomenal or even a surprising one. It is a 
mezzo-soprano of very agreeable, smooth, and pleas- 
ant timbre throughout its range. The lower voice, 
thongh very rich in quality, is not strong. The 
middle tones are' beautiful and very sympathetic, 
and the upper very sweet, though not very strong 
or penetrating. The beauty of her art, both lyric 
and dramaUe, lies, as we have said, in her simplici- 
ty and repose, as well as in the exquisite grace of 
all that she does, and these qualities evidently im- 
pressed themselves upon the audience, as it is rare 
that a debutante has made a more unequivocal suc- 
cess upon our lyric stage. The hearty appreciation 
which met her earlier efforts gradually warmed in- 
to enthusiasm as the movement of the work devel- 
oped in intensity and called out her dramatic pow- 
er. The " O mio Fernando,' which is really the 
culmination of her role, was sung with charming 
expression and true pathos, and received a well-de- 
served encore. The rest of the real work of the 
opera was shared by Karl, Conlv, and YerdL While 
neither of the three may be called gr^^ artists, it 
is to their credit that tney sang with earnestness 
and snffident enthusiaam to sustain the interest of 



the work. The only drawbacks upon the perform- 
ance were the long waits in the entr'actes, the care- 
less singing of the chorus, and a ballet divertise- 
ment which only served to needlessly prolong the 
performance. Upon so small a stage a ballet is 
superfluous. — Chicago TVibune, Feb. 6. 

Since first Gounod*s poetical settins: of the Faust 
legend was presented on the Chicago stage years 
ago, with Frederici as Gretchen, and the ponder- 
ous, phlegmatic Hermanns as 3fephi»io and the very 
prince of devils, how many Margueriien have sung 
their passion to the spinning-wheel and found it in 
the dairy ! It is an imposing array, that includes 
Nilsson, Lucca, Parepa, Kellogg, Hersee, Durand, 
Boschetti, Richings, Hermanns, Canissa, and other 
artists, and now comes another worthy to take 

equal rank with the best, — Marie Roze. Worthy 
by virtue of her beauty, grace, tenderness, and sym- 
pathy, her poetic delicacy of sentiment, and invari- 
able refinement, and sweetness of manner, as well 
as her emphatic vocal and dramatic powers. Her 
personation last evening was witnessed by a large 
audience, which greeted her with every token of 
the heartiest appreciation. Her singing was marked 
by exquisite taste, truth, and expression ; but, be- 
yond the mere vocal requirements of the role, there 
was something peculiarly delicate, tender, and beau- 
tiful in the personation. As an ideal picture of 
Goethe's heroine, it was almost matchless, her beau- 
tiful eyes and wonderfully expressive face telling 
the story of the discovery and confession of passion, 
the retribution and the expiation, with a power and 
meaning independent of all stage business or the 
librettist's text. As a personation at once realistic 
and srtistic, it was one of the strongest ever seen 
npon the lyric stage in this city, and worthy to 
rank by the side of Lucca's great creation, though 
differing from hers in the characteristics of grace 
and refinement, and in delicate shddes of emotion, 
in which latter respect she possesses remarkable 
power. The entire personation was so harmonious, 
and in such admirable keeping with the unity of 
the character, that it is needless to single out any 
scene or phrase of the representation for notice. It 
is pleasanter to remember it as a whole, as a fin- 
ished picture of this great poetical creation, perfect 
in all its tints of color and expression, beautiful and 
graceful m all its outlines. 

It would also be pleasant if we could regard any- 
thing else (with the exception bf Miss Gary's charm- 
ing personation of Stebet) that is worthy of praise. 
Leaving out Marie Roze and Gary, the performance 
was a dreary one. Mr. Karl was a very unsatis- 
factory Fau»t and seemed to have little or no idea 
uf the dramatic requirements of his role, and when 
he had an opportunity for vocal display, as in the 
'* Salve dinora" for instance, onlj mangled it. Mr. 
Gottschalk as MephUlo was dry in voice and lifeleu 
and impotent in action, and apparently not overfa- 
miliar with his lines or music. Mr. Gauffman ( Val- 
etiiin) may be excused, as he is an amateur only, 
but still he may be credited with an excellent bari- 
tone voice and a very good method of singing. 
When his nervousness wears off and he learns what 
to do with himself on the stage, he may accomplish 
something. Of the remaining characters, the less 
said the better. The chorus was very bad. A 
chorus that cannot even sing the waltz in tune is 
something worse than bad. The ballet barely fell 
short of the ridiculous and absurd. The mounting 
of the work was tawdry, and indicative of stage 
poverty. Summing it all up, we may say that, 
while Marguerite and 8id>el could hardly be ex 
celled for goodness, the rest of the performance 
could hardly be excelled for badness. This evening 
" Aida " will be given.— 76uf, Fth. 1. 
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Tub bistort or Fbkkoh opikatio music, in all 
its minutest details, is getting itself written very 
rapidly. Of the very interesting and copiously- 
annotated catalogue of the Biblioth^ue Musicals 

du Th^tre de rOp6ra we have already made men- 
tion. The first volume is now complete, and one 
instalment has been issued of the second, covering 
the years 1807-1826, and containing the portrait of 
Spontini, etched by M. LeRat. The two succeed- 
ing numbers will, for most readers, be the most en- 
tertaining, for they will record the many brilliant 
I successes of the past fifty years, "the epoch Rossini- 
Meyerbeer," to use the locution of M. Laiarte, the 
compiler of the catalogue. And while M. Ligarte 
is thus tracing the main itinerary of opera in 



France, more than one of his colleagues have beeo 
exploring its by-ways. M. Adolphe JuUien Is the 
author of nearly a dozen musical monographs of 
varying value and bulk, of which not the least im- 
portant is the latest, ' La Gour et I'Op^ra sous Lou- 
is XVI.' (12mo, pp. 869. New York: F. W. 
Ghristern). In searching in the national archives 
for documents cited by M. Desnoiresterres in his 
excellent work on 'Gluck et Piccini,' M. Jullien 
came again and again upon the names of Salieri and 
Sacchini. Knowing how scant were the biographic 
details about these composers, whose lives ana la- 
bors had been overshadowed by the conflict of their 
immediate predecessors and masters, Glock and 
Piccini, M. Jullien felt his curiosity piqued; he 
made a thorough investigation of the documents, 
discovering many new and importaot points in 
French musical history, which he has set forth at 
length in ' La Gour et I'Op^ra.' His title is well 
chosen indeed ; the paternal government managed 
the amusements of its subjects with as much in- 
trigue, as much log-rolling and wire-pulling and 
pipe-laying, as it managed any other important af- 
fair of state. The volume — the separate chapters of 
which have previously appeared in two musicalpe 
riodicala— contains two distinct biographies. The 
pages devoted to Salieri are the more interesting 
and the chapter recounting the collaboration of Sa 
lieri and Beaumarchais in " Tarare * comes most 
apropos. Beaumarchais, after Gluck and before 
Wagner, enunciated the fundamental ideas which 
are to dominate the art-work of the future. M. 
Jullien points out many analogies between the 
words of Beaumarchais and the words of Wagner 
(see p. 260 et circa). He also indicates the similar- 
ity in character between Salieri and Beaumarchais, 
a similarity which rendered the execution by the 
composer of the musical suggestions of the author 
an easy task. Beaumarchais even went so far as to 
send Salieri airs which he had noted down, desiring 
the composer to nse them in a given situation. M. 
Taine has likened Sheridan to Beaumarchais ; here 
is another point of resemblance, for Michael Kelly 
has told us that Sheridan, although he knew noth- 
ing of music, had this same feeling of musical effect. 
The author of the " School for Scandal " and the 
author of the " Marriage de Figaro " wrote each an 
opera, and both the " Duenna " and '* Tarare " were 
marked successes. M. Jullien cites the malicious 
reproduction by one of Beaumarchais' critics, apro- 
pos to *• Tarare," of the jest of Figaro : " Ge qui 
ne vaut pas la peine d'etre dit, on le chante." — 
I^ation. 



Hamburgh. To commemorate the two hundredth 
anniversary of the first production of an original 
Gorman opera, an event which took place at the 
playhouse in the Goose Market, and was the com- 
mencement of opera in Germany, Herr PoUinl will 
give at the Stadttheater a series of six special per- 
formances, under the title of: " German Opera in 

Hamburgh, during 200 years, from 1678 to 1878." 
The performances will be as follows : First even- 
ing. Prologue, ^cenw from Venue undAd^niMfhj 
Kaiser ; Scenes from Almira, by Handel ; Der bi- 
irogene Kadi, one-act comic opera, by Gluck. — Sec- 
ond evening. Die Jagd, three-act opera, by Adam 
Hiller ; Doctor und Apotheker, two-act oomio opera, 
by Dittersdorf. — ^Third evening. Adrian von Oetade, 
one-act opera, by Weigl ; hntfOhruiuf au» dem Se- 
rail. Fourth evening. Fidelie. — Fifth evening. 
Der Holtdieb, one-act comic opera, by Marschner ; 
Der FreischtUx. — Sixth evening. Lohengrin. Sellor 
Pablo de Sarasate played here from the 4th to the 
11th inst On leaving this town he will visit LQ- 
beck, Hanover, Brunswick, Posen, Liegnits, Gor- 
litz, Breslau, Konigsberg, and Leipzig. On the 
4th of February he will give a concert at the Sing- 
academie, Berlin. 



Rome. Slg. Domenico Mustafa is appointed by 

the Pope perpetual director of the Sixtine Ghapel. 

The post had remained vacant since the death of 

the musical historian, Baini. Wishing to put an 

end to the intrigues of competitors, the Pope ordered 

that each clerk of the chapel should hold it in tuo- 

cession for a year. His Holiness has at length 

adopted the old course. Big. Mustafa is a man of 

more than ordinary talent, and the public retain a 

favorable recollection of his conducting La Vutale, 
Femand Oortee, The Meeeiah, and th« Mam, by 
Palestrina, which was performed here last summer. 
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Concerts. 

Harvard Mubioal AssociATiosr. The sixth Sym- 
phony Concert, after the double pause in the middle 
of the series of ten, drew a somewhat larger audi- 
ence than usual. Whether it indicated the begin- 
ning of a revival of the concert appetite here gener- 
ally, or whether it was the curiosity to hear the 
Brahms Symphony again, we cannot undertake to 
say. We think, however, that the whole pro- 
gramme proved enjoyable. It was as follows : 

Overture to *• The Water<Jarrier" Cherublni 

ATla:-^<Il mio tcsoro," from •« Don Oiovanni." 

Mozart 

Alfied Wilkie. 
Overtoil-" The Naiads," Stemdale Bennett 



A 



Songs, with Piano-forte:— „ j, ,. 

a. The Garland Mendelssohn 

6. The Hidalgo Schumann 

Alfred Wilkie. 

Symphony, in C minor. Op. 68 Johannes Brahms 

(Second time.) 

After a third hearing^the'Brahms Symphony left 
essentially the same'Jmpression on us as before. 
We do not think we*' need to go Into any further 
crltidsm or description of^the'work. That we 
found more in detail to interest the mind we freely 
grant ; and we may even say that in a certain sense 
its power and beauty,— its Intensity above all— and 
the thoughtful Ingenuity, the constructive skill 
shown in It, grow upon us. This has been the case 
particularly with the first and the last movement, 
—most of all the expectant prelude to the popular 
theme, or Joy tune, together with the tune itself, 
80 brilliantly worked up to a final climax. And 
still the toUl Influence of the work is depressing. 
It does not seem inspired ; it did not spring from 
the clear heaven of Invention ; it shows ^more of 
pains-taking calculation than of the imaginative 
faculty or quality. Its author was in earnest, and 
had a good outfit of experience and means to work 
with ; and that is what saves it. But will it save 
it long ? Whether it is to take a place among the 
immortal Symphonies at all, — not to speak of " the 
immorUl Nine"? We see that Mr. Thomas, after 
some feeling of the public pulse, has abandoned his 
intention of giving it here again this week, and has 
come to the conclusion that Beethoven is better 
bait — ^As for the performance, people seemed sur- 
prised at the smoothness, the clearness, the intelli- 
gent accent and the spirit with which the whole 
work was rendered by our orchestra after only one 
rehearsal since the preceding concert. It was most 
creditable to the musicians and above all to their 
Conductor, Carl Zxrrahn. 

As much may be said of the interpretation of the 
two thoroughly genial Overtures, so well'contraat- 
ed. The stately opening and spirited Allegro of 
Cherubini's to the Waaaerirdger never grows hack 
nied. And Bennett's romantic, delicate creation of 
his youth, the freshest, most felicitous, imaginative 
thing he ever did, was so presented as to be keenly 
appreciated. 

Mr. Alfred Wilxir, as a tenor singer, has be- 
come pretty generally known here during a year or 
two past in choirs, clubs and concerts, and also by 
his singing in the last performance of Mijah (in the 
Tabernacle). His voice has sweetness, a good com- 
pass and a fair degree of power. Now and then an 
upper note rings out with very satisfactory reson- 
ance, but only to be followed by] another of less 
pleaaing timbre. His musical culture,)we.''should 
Judge, has not been all that^his talent;;warrants. 
But he executes fluently and^tefuUy. and he sang 
the Moaart Aria quite accepUbly;;;and^ the; songs 
likewise, although there was hardly enough of life 



infused into SchumauB's " Hidalgo." Mr. Wilkie, 
however, might have claimed consideration on the 
ground of a long Journey, with fatigue and loss of 
sleep. 

Mr. Ernst Perabo's fourth and last Matin6e, at 
Wesleyan Hall, fell upon the day of the great 
snow-storm (Feb. 1 ). About fifty only of his friends 
ventured out, and for them (for surely they de- 
served it) he conscientiously and kindly played 
through the whole of the exacting programme, 
printed without the composers' names, in the same 
conundrum style with that of the week before. On 
the following Friday (Feb. 8) he repeated the con- 
cert for the benefit of the many whom the storm 
had kept away, this time toiih the names, as 
follows : — 

" Suite in vier Slitzen.'' D minor, Op. 7, 

Julius Btfntgen 
1. Bntrata. 2. Andantino. 8. Toccata. 
4. Passacaelia e Glga. 
First time in this coontrv. 
"Fantasleflir Piano zu vier HiUiden,^' BflRt 

minor, Op. T9 Joseph Rhelnberger 

a. Praelnoium. E flat minor. Andantino. 
6. Intermezzo. B major. Allegretto. 

c Fttge. B flat major. Allegro moderato. 
First time in this country. 
Yalse-Caprice for the Piano. A major. Op. 31, 

X. Scnarwenka 
First time in this country. 

" Character Bnder," Rubinstein 

Sechs Clavierstttoke zn vier Httnden.^' Op. 60. 
No. 6. Berceuse. Moderato. B minor. 
No. 8. Barcarole. Moderato con moto. G minor. 
No. 6. Marche. Allenro. C major. 
Firat time in this country. 
Grande Senate pour le Piano. F minor, Op. 14S, 

Franz Schubert 
o. Allegro moderato. e. Tema con variasionl. 

b. Allegretto. d, Allerro scherzando. 

Third time in Boswn. 

This programme, we are sorry to say, must con- 
stitute about all our record of ^be concert, which 
we learn was uncommonly interesting, and the hall 
was filled with a sympathetic audience, who did not 
wish to lose the last opportunity, probably, of hear- 
ing Mr. Perabo for some time to come. A business 
engagement robbed us of the whole programme 
with the exception of the last number, the Schubert 
Sonata, which was first published as snch in 1888 ; 
but, as it did not sell, 'the crafty publisher divided 
it into four separate " Impromptus," two of which, 
at least, have been often heard here. They are 
exquisitely beautiful, and we know not that we 
have ever heard them more charmingly inter- 
preted. 

Tax Crciua gave its second concert of this its 
second season, at Tremont Temple, on Friday even- 
ing, Feb. 8. The Temple was completely filled 
with the Associate Members and invited guests of 
the Club. The Director, Mr. B. J. Lano, having 
had the misfortune to be thrown from a sleigh, 
breaking the upper bone of his left arm, he of course 
was not at his post ; the Concert was conducted by 
his pupil, Mr. Arthur W. Foots, who seemed as 
much at home in the positien as if he had been a 
veteran, and all went off smoothly and effectively. 
The principal feature of the programme, forming 
the Second Part, was Mendelssohn's noble music to 
the lyric odea of Racine's " Atbalie," which it was 
intended to give with the accompaniment of a small 
orchestra; but that is postponed until the repeti- 
tion of the concert, whici; will have to wait for Mr. 
Lang's recovery. 

The First Part opened appropriately with an 
eight-hand performance, on two Chickering Grand 
Pianos, of Mozart's model Overture to the " Magic 
Flute," by Messrs. Tucker, Sumner, Preston and 
FooTE^ They played with great precision and true 
accent, giving a very clear and satisfactory notion 
of the work. The Allegro, so often hurried out of 
all reason, was taken at just the right tempo ; the 
broad, massive tone of the instruments filled the 
large room with a sonority almost as intense as that 
I'of a common orchestra. This was followed by a 



part-aong for mixed voices of quite a superior order 
to those mostly sung on such occaaions : the " Ev- 
ening Song" by Hauptmann (No. 4 of the set of six. 
Op. 82), to charming words from R&ckert. It is a 
freah and charming bit of part-writing, with not a 
little poetic, as well as artisUc subtlety. And it 
was finely sung, the parts well-balanoed and dis- 
tinct. The song seemed not so generally appreci- 
ated as we think snch murie would be if it were 
more often sung. Schumann's wild, romantic 
" Gypsy Life " was sung with spirit, and was vivid- 
ly picturesque. Another part-song, " The Little 
Ship," by Schumann, was the favorite with the au- 
dience and had to be repeated. The musie is pleas- 
ing and well adapted to the little story of the words, 
the mention of the huntsman's horn and the flute of 
the young traveller being eked out by a bit of real- 
ism, to-wit, the introduction of an actual horn and 
flute. 

Of the Athalie music we shall be better prepared 
to speak after its repetition with orchestra. This 
time the brilliant and majestic Overture, and the 
War March of the Priests were effectively Repre- 
sented on the two pianos by the four young artists 
named above ; and the accompaniments were well 
played by two of them. In this way, with mere 
piano-forte accompaniment, AthalU has been given 
only once or twice in Boston, eight or nine years 
ago, by the Parker Club In the old Chickering Hall. 
The Cecilia chorus is much larger, and we may 
safely say that all the choruses were finely sung, as 
were likewise the solo portions by Miss S. C. Fish- 
er, Mrs. 0. K. Hooper, Mrs. C. C. Notes and Mrs. 
A. L. Fowler. Mrs. Noyes, particularly, as the 
first Contralto, bore the heaviest responsibility, and 
in spite of a bad cold delivered the dramatic and 
impassioned portions of her part with great fervor 
and effect Compared with the Pauhu and M^ak, 
the Lohgtatmg^ or the AnIigwM and (KJijmm, thia 
work must to many seem somewhat monotonous, 
and in some parts a little dry and tame. Naturally 
so, considering the character of Racine's text ; and 
it was here given without any reading of the oon- 
necting portions of the drama, or any abstract 
thereof to make clear the dramatic progress. Un- 
fortunately the musical work, bound by the text, 
lacks climax. But ther^ is much beautiful and some 
superb and splendid music in it ; and mere variety 
than one perhaps may fancy on a single hearing ; 
you have but to sing yourself in it or read it over 
at the piano to discover that The opening chorus ; 
" Heaven and earth display " (repeated for the 
finale) is a grandiose, inspiring hymn of praise. It 
has been sung with effect in some of our School fea- 
tlvals. The mournful Chorus (No. 4) : " Premised 
joys, menaced woes," beginning with Sopranos in 
unison, then in four-part harmony, then answered 
by Tenors and Basses, leading into full chorus, is 
highly expressive and unique, full of the " mystic 
gloom impending," as the text has it The martial 
chorus : *' Depart, ye sons of Aaron," simple as it 
is, with its receding sounds : '* We go, we go," is 
worthy to succeed the neble March of Priests. 
Doubtless the whole work vrill receive new life and 
color from the orchestra ; so let us hope that Mr. 
Lang will soon have both arms free I 



CAifBRinaE Concerts. The fourth subscription 
concert was on Tuesday evening of this week (Feb. 
12) ; and for once this seaaon the beautiful Academ- 
ic Theatre (Sanders Theatre) waa remarkably well 
filled, of course with people x>f intelligence and cult- 
ure. The Thomas Orchestra and Mme. Sohiller 
were the magnets, for it is plain the Cambridge peo- 
ple care more for an Orchestra than they do for 
Chamber Concerts ; so do most publics as for that 
matter. The programme also could not have failed 
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to exercise attraction ; the Symphony and Orertore 
at all events, while for the netnily inclined (" new- 
sy " is a newspaper word) there was no lack of nov- 
elties. Thiff was the bill of fare, and it appeared to 
^ye great satisfaction : 

Orertare to Midsummer-Night's Dream, in 

Emalor, Op.il Mendelssohn 

Piano Concerto In B flat minor. Op. SS..8charwenka 

1. Allegro patetico, Adagio, Allegro animate. 

S. Allegro assai. 

8. Allegro non tanto, Qoasl adagio, AUesro mol- 
to e passionato. 



epi 
Ml 



adame Madeline Scblller. 



Pastoral Symphony, No. 6, in F major, Op. 68» 

BeethoTon 
Piano Solo> Chopin 

a. Beroense in D flat. Op. 67. 

b. Polonaise in A flat, Op. 68. 

Madame Madeline Schiller. 
Wedding March, (LKndliche Hoohaeit), from 
Op. St. Goldmark 

Mendelssohn's fairy Overture was ^ delicately 
and nicely played as one may CTer hear it. And 
the Pastoral Symphony, still the most exqnisitely 
perfect illustration which Music erer gave of sum- 
mer in the country, — so close to Nature — that is, 
to a poetic lover's sense of Nature — so close, indeed, 
that the very first few noles which form the motive 
of the opening Allegro seem to have been over- 
heard and caught from her, was rendered well nigh 
to perfection. It is the loveliest, most transporting 
and imaginative of pastorals ; to hear it is as good 
as being in the woods and fields, or sauntering by 
the brookside in the shade. And the storm, though 
it is short and makes loss noiso than most of our 
modern composers make even on peaceable occa- 
sions, is still unsurpassed in music. Nowadays a 
composer is nothing if not intense, impassioned 
(seemingly), heaping Ostfa upon Pelion of cumula- 
tive loud effects; so that is rest and refreshment to 
the spirit, and deep inwsrd joy, to listen to this 
Symphon}*. There is as as much genius in it as in 
the fifth, or seventh, or the Ninth, only another 
phase of manifestation, for Beethoven has much of 
the many-sidedness of Shakespeare. This time 
there was no fault to find with Mr. Thomas's tempos 
in a Beethoven Symphony, — at least none to our 
poor perception. 

The " Wedding March " by Goldmark is a singu- 
lar aflfair. The quaint rustic tune is first hummed 
over in soliloquy by the basses ; then the outline is 
filled in with all the instrumental colorii. And then 
ensues a long series of variations most fantastical, 
some stately and some droll, some more than seri- 
ous, even mournful. It were a curious wedding 
procession to •««, made up of all manner of parties 
in all manner of moods. The crying mood is as 
frequent as any, for some go by with handkerchiefs 
to eyes apparently ; then a merry wild set tossing 
up their caps, and flinging fire crackers and torpa- 
does ; others seem capering on hobby-horses ; oth- 
ers walk grave and thoughtful ; others march in 
knightly pomp and military splendor. All the va- 
riations are ingenious, full of quaint devices ; and a 
few, toward the end, especially, have wealth and 
beauty of expression; but strangely the whole course 
comes roona to where it began and dies out in the 
old soliloquy. What does it all mean ? It is a 
thing which one could hear more than once, if only 
for its clever feats of instrumentation. 

The new Concerto by Scharwenka is a most bril- 
liant and audacious piece of musical sensationalism, 
with many passages of interesting novelty and 
beauty, ana some that impressed us as ugly ; for 
instance the opening motive, which recurs again, 
and is much in the same style and surly humor 
with the first phrase in Liszt's E-flat Concerto. It 
is throughout very heavily and noisily accompan- 
ied, and seems to have an intensely passionate and 
tragical intention. It would be painful but for the 
middle movement, which is graceful and more for 
the pianist's flowing fingers, and occasional passag- 
es of piano solo which have considerable charm, it 
certainly is a brilliant work ; and it was wonder- 
fully well played on Mme. Sobillir's part and 
seemed exciting to the audience. But we must hear 
it more to Judge fairly of its merits. 



Thi next (eighth) Harvard Stmphont Concert, 
Feb. 28, offers the following programme: 

Part I. Overture to '* Bosamunde " (first time), 
Schubert; Old Italian Songs, Geo. L. Osgood; Sym- 
phony in G (No. 13, Breitkopf and H&rtel), Baydn.-^ 

Pavt n. Overture: "The Hebrides," MentUU- 
tohn ; German Songs, G. L. Osoood; Overture to 
" Leonora,'* No. S, Seethopen. 



Handel and Hatdn Socirtt. The third of the 
subscription series of four Oratorio performances 
will come on Wednesday evening, March 6, when 
Mendelssohn's great Oratorio " St. Paul " will be 
given after very thorough rehearsal. 

New York, Fee. 11.— At the fourth Symphony Con- 
cert of the Thomas Orchestra, at Steinway Hall, on Sat- 
urday evening, Jan. 81st, the following selections were 
performed: 

Symphony, E flat Haydn 

1. Adagio— Allegro con spirlfo. S. Andante. 
S. Menuetto. 4. All^ro oon spirito. 

Capriccio, Op. 4 Hermann Graedner 

Overture— "Bride of Messina,'* Schumann 

Symphony, No. 7, in A, Op. 92 Beethoven 

A welcome feature of the programmes of both the Sym- 
phony and the Philharmonic concerts this winter is the 
absence of vocal soU.( The voice, at the best, is an im- 
perfect organ and is constantly subject to a variety of 
depressing influences. It may be that the singer Is fa- 
tigued, or nervous, or snifering from a cold— eren the 
state of the weather and the temper of the audience are 
not without effect upon the vocalist; and, when it is con- 
sidered that few singers are without defect in voice or 
method, even when heard at the greatest advantage, it 
is evident that vooalism la out of place (?) in a pro- 
prramme like the one given above, unless a number of 
voices are employed in chorus so that individual imper- 
f ectiona are not noticed. It has been thought that the 
public must have singing, but, in a symphony concert, 
the custom is more honored in the breach than the ob- 
servance, and I sincerely hope that it will not be re- 
vived. 

The Haydn Symphony in B flat was beautifully ren- 
dered and the Capriccio by Hermann Graedner, in 
which a brief and simple theme is very skillfully treat- 
ed, was received with so much favor that it had to be 
repeated. The performance of Schumann's fine Over- 
ture to Schiller's '* Bride of Messina " was no less excel- 
lent, although the work is in decided contrast to the 
selections which preceded it. 

<'The poetry of earth is never dead " sang John Keats, 
and so it is with the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven. 
There are compositions which can be grasped, compre- 
hended, mastered; but this Symphony, like Schubert's 
in C, seems to reach beyond comprehension. We may 
analyse it, and talk of the progression of the bass, in the 
allegretto; the felioitons employment of the hautboys in 
the minor solo of the first movement, or the skilful 
treatment of the horns in D in the Scheno. But who 
can analyze the poetry that lies underneath and finds ex- 
pression in this universal language l_ Schumann \7] made 
this attempt, and. acute critic as he was, his (own or bor- 
rowed) comparison is weak, when he writes of the Al- 
legretto as *< the merriest of weddings " with bells ring- 
ing, organ sounding, pew doore opening and ehutHnff and 
the arrival of a bridal procession with choir bojrs, light- 
ed tapers and incense. This is fixing a limit to the im- 
agination with a vengeance, and reminds one of the 
man who heard the grass growing in Haydn's " Crea- 
tion." 

At the fourth oonoert of the Philharmonic Society, at 
the Academy of Music, on Saturday evening, Feb. 9, 
the following selections were performed: 

Symphony, No. 1. in D Mozart 

variations on a theme by Haydn Brahms 

Overture—" Sakuntala,'*^ Op. IS Goldmark 

Symphony,No. 8, InF Beethoven 

Mozart's symphony in D, although not so well known 
here as those by the same composer in E flat, O minor, 
and C, certainly merits frequent repetition. It was 
written in 1786, two years before the prolific period in 
which the three symphonies last named were produced. 
It it divided as follows:—!. Adagio— Allegro. 2. An- 
dante. 8. Finale (Presto). The composition is graceful, 
flowing and melodious, and it was quite delightful to 
hear it so well played throughout, as to leave* no room 
for criticism. In passages of special difflculty, as for 
example, those containing dosed sounds for the horats, 
when one might expect rough or doubtful notes, there 
was admirable certainty and predaion, and all the 
stringed instruments were bandied to perf eotloo. 



The Variations by Brahms on Haydn's Choral of St. 
Antonl we have had several opportunities of hearing. 
The theme is noble and impressive and the setting is 
superb. 

Ooldmark's " Saknntala" Overture, with its splendid 
instrumentation and gorgeous Oriental coloring, is al- 
ways welcome, and nothing could be more in keeping 
with the bright and cheerful spirit which characterized 
the programme than Beethoven's Eighth Symphony, in 
which the composer leaves the Olympian heights and 

walks in the flowery fields for the last time. 

A. A. 0. 



Nbwpobt, B. I., Feb. 11.— It may intersat lovers of 
good music to know that about a year ago some musical 
persons in this city endeavored to form a society which 
should have for its aim the practise and improvement 
of choral ainging, with a view to elevate the musical 
taste of this community, and to bring out such works of 
the recognized masters in musical expression as were 
within the capabilities of such a society. The attempt 
was so successful that last year the society, securing for 
Its conductor Mr. J. B. Bharland of your city, held a 
series of rehearsals and at their close gave a public con- 
cert, with a progranune induding among other things, 
Mendelssohn's '* Hear my Prayer." 

The society was composed principally of persons of 
small musical knowledge, but with plenty of seal and 
patience, wiUing to be taught, and eager to learn. The 
performance last season was very creditable to the so- 
ciety, all things oonsidered, and gave promise of better 
things in the future. 

The rehearsals were resumed this season, with grow- 
ing Interest. Beginning about the middle of October, 
they continued, with slight interruption at the holidays, 
until the last week in January. On the 31st of January 
the society gave its second concert with the following 
programme, rendered with piano accompaniment sim- 
ply, as yet not having the means to bring an orchestra, 
or string quintette even, to thdr aid. 

Praise Jehovah, Op. 78 Mendelssohn 

Sacred Cantata for Solo, Quartet and Chorus. 
Ballad— <' Uttle Birds, go to Sleep," (by request), 

F. A. Howson 
Mrs. Wilson Eyre. 

Chorus of Gleaners Uszt 

From <* Prometheus." 

Fair Ellen MaxBruch 

Cantata for Soprano and Baritone Solos and 

Chorus. 

A Finland Love Sonfi: Hen^ Hiles, Mus. Bac. 

Words by Thomas M^re. 
Part-song by Full Chorus. 
Friihlings-Botschaf t (Spring's Message), Op. 96, 

Niels W. Oade 
Translation by Mrs. Charterls Cairns. 

Criticism on the concert would be out of place at this 

time. Suffice it to say that the sodety did itself great 

cn^dit in its rendering of the works presented, and has 

large incentives musically to nobler and higher efforts. 

We hope its members and means will be increased and 

that it may do a great work for the cause of the beet 

music in Newport. Yours respectfully, 

A. O. L. 



Music iv Salbu, Mass. The programmes of the 
Concerts, given once a fortnight in the Essex Institute 
Hall this winter, are full of interest, presenUufi; a great 
variety of compositions and performing artists. Here 
is the second, of Nov. 26: 

Fugue in C malor .J. S. Bach 

Sonata Pathetique in C minor, ((>p. 13). . . .Beethoven 

Mr. Sherwood. 

"Matin Song," John K. Paine 

Miss Fanny Kellogg. 

a. Waltz in A flat major, fOp. 34, No. 1) Chopin 

b. Nocturne in F major, (Op. 23, No. 4). . ..Schumann 
e. Ballade in Aflat major, (Op. 47) Chopin 

Mr. Sherwood. 

Concert Polka Mulder 

Miss Kellogg. 

a. Norwegian Bridal Party Passing by, 

Bdvard Grieg 

b. Song Without Words, in G major, (No. 26), 

Mendelssohn 

c. Octave Study in B flat (No. 7) — Theodor Kullak 
Sonffs: a. " Ich liebe dich," Orlee 

b. " Uttle Jacob,*' 

c. ." The Farmer and the Pigeons," 

German Fairy Tales Taubert 

Here is the fourth, Jan. 14: 

Sonata in D major Mendelssohn 

Messrs. Tucker and Wulf Fries. 

Songs— "Ich groUe nlcht," Schumann 

<*Ita]y," Mendelssohn 

Mrs. J. W. Weston. 

Two Marches (from Op. 18) Gade 

Messrs. flicker and Foote. 

a. Sarabande ..Bach 

b. Menuet Mocart 

Mr. Friea. 

Study in D flat niajor IJsit 

Mr. Tucker. 
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Two DlTvnloiis (from Op. 17). .W. Stsmdale Bennott 

Messrs. Tooker and Foote. 
Seniiade and Scheno from Suite in D, 

Csmine Baint-Sa&is 
Messrs. Fries and Tucker. 
Aria-" Ht heart eTerfaitbfttl." 'Cello 

Obllgato Bach 

Mrs. Weston. 

'• Nnits Blanches,*' (No. 18) Stephen Heller 

"Two Eoossaises,** Chopin 

Mr. Tucker. 

Bridal Music (two numbers) Adolf Jensen 

Messrs. Tucker and Foote. 



The Chicago Orchestra. 

At the present rate of progress it will not be long— if , 
Indeed, the time hns not already arrived— before the 
fine collection of talent which Mr. Loesoh has succeed- 
ed in organising for the Sunday afternoon concerts at 
North Turner Hall will have mado its title, the Chicago 
Orchestra, a credit and honor to the city. The Improve- 
ment that has taken place within the pnst two months is 
the highest tribute that could he paid to the energy and 
ability through which It has b^en brought about; but it 
is at the same time pleaSHUt to add that substantial Ac- 
knowledgement upon the part of the musio-loving pub- 
lic is not wanting. The audiences of the past few weeks 
have never been equalled either In number or respecta- 
bility in the history of the Nonh Turner Hall concerts, 
while in the matter of enthusiastic appreciation, no lo- 
cal organization of instrumental performers has hither- 
to obtained so solid a footing. All this is gratifying in 
every way, the more so that it gives promise of supply- 
ing a long-present need,— that of a thoroughly flrst-^lass 
orchestra. Yesterday** programme was in general the 
liest of the season thus far. Parts flrst and third were 
of the light, popular order, while the serious work wait 
masi^ed ill part second, beginning vrith the "William 
Tell ** overture, in which the technical talent of the or- 
chestra is seen at its very best ; then the Swedish wed- 
ding march by Soedermann. of which it is not too much 
to say that, making allowance for the number of instru- 
ments, it has never been better done in Chicago. This 
led up cleverly to the Bocoherini minuet for the stiings 
only, which for delicacy and expression in the playing 
was intensely captivating, and secured an imperative 
encore. The next ensuing number, Lisst*s symphonic 
poem, " Les Preludes,'* is probably the most formidable 
work the orchestra has yet undertaken, and hence the 
really fine performance of yesterday may be set down 
as its most creditable aohle\-en^ent thus far. Compari- 
son with the Thomas orchestra's handling of this gor- 
geous piece of " tone-paintins; " would be manifestly un- 
fair, since, in the nature of thingn, with a band whose 
members are necesftarlly scattered so widely during the 
week, Mr. Loesch could not hope to oecure the necessa- 

ar rehearsals ; but the fact remains th:«t the interprera- 
on was masterly and the rendering very eHective, and 
that a critical audience was delighted with this fine test 
of the orchestra's calibre. It is safe to say that an equal 
amount of good music, admirably performed, was never 
before heard in Chicago for an admission fee of fifteen 
cents. The second part alone of the programme was 
worth five times that price.— CAioafiro Trttmne. 
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An International Mnsical Festival 

General Torbert, United States consul-general at Par- 
is, has transmitted to Governor McCormick, commis- 
sioner^neral of the United States at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, full details of the proposed international musical 
festival, which is to take place in connection with the 
Exposition. The Invitation to participate in these enter- 
tainments has already been accepted by England, Italy, 
Spain, Sweden, Norway, Prussia and other European, 
nations. The last day on which entries can be made i;* 
the 1st of March. All lists of authors, and, so far as 
possible, the names of ideces of music to be performed, 
must be sent in as early as May 1. The French commis- 
sioner^neral reserves the right to revise the list, if he 
shall find it necessary, for the purpose of excluding any- 
thing calculated to provoke political manifestations or 
to wound national susceptibilities. Changes in the pro- 
grammes, or additions to them, may also be made after 
May 1 by the commissioner-general. No application wil i 
be received by the French authorities from individuals 
or associations, unless presented through their respec- 
tive commissioners-general. The Grand Salle du Troca- 
dero, which will accommodate nearly 6000 i>eople, as 
well as a' smaller concert-room in the same building, 
will be placed at the disposal of the performers free of 
charge. The receipts of each concert will belong to the 
nation by which it is given; bnt from these receipts 
must be paid all incidental expenses, except those per- 
taining to the police arrangements, which will be as- 
sumed by the French government. Each country must 
provide for its own wants in respect to orchestral or 
other accompaniments. The music of living composers 
can be presented only by the nations to which they re- 
spectively belong; bnt out of regard to the exigencies 



of those countries which have been relatively u nprodno- 
^ve of mnsio, the works of dead composers may be se- 
lected at will by any nation. Application will be made 
for a reduction of the rates of transportation for per- 
sons and material from the French ports to Paris, and 
the suspension of the rights of authors and editors will 

also be requested by the French commissioner-general. 
The main objects sought in giving this festival, are va- 
riety of muucal commMltion, excellence of execution 
and the expression of character and sentiment as trans- 
lated in music. The French authorities are earnest in 
the desire that the United States may be represented 
with an ample programme. Applications for further 
Information should be addressed to Governor ^cCor- 
mick. 



Some of the New Men. 

Mr. Perabo's programmes contain the following no- 
tices:— 

Xavbb ScHAnwE2fKA wss bom January 6th, 1850, at 
Samtor, Province of Posen, Germany, apd is of Slavonic 
descent. His parents, in 1800, moved to Posen, where 
he pursued his academical studies, devoting to music 
his occasional leisure. In 1866 ho went to Berlin, where 
he Intended tu follow scientific studies. His passion for 
mus^c, however, g:*ined the upper hand, and he entered 
upon his musical career under the able teachers— Kul- 
lak, piano, and WUrst, composition. In 1860 he gave 
his first orchestral concert in Berlin, in which he 
achieved a rare success. Soon after, his first composi- 
tions were published: a Trio, a Sonata for Violin, one 
for Piano, Songs, and many piano-pieces, in all 37 works, 
among which are a Piano Quartet and a Concerto for 
piano, with orchestra. The Intter work bad great snc- 
cess in Germany, and the honor of a )>erformance by 
Liszt at I he residence of Minister von Schleinitz in Ber- 
lin. At Weimar, LIsxt gave a Mating at which only 
compositions of Scharwenka were played. His concer- 
to Is now enjoying success in Vi«>nna, Paris nnd London. 
Scharwenka is now in Berlin, with his brother Philtpp, 
also a noted pianist and composer. 



Julius Roeittoen wns bom at Leipzig, Germany, on 
May 0th, 18S6, aud is the son of Engclbert RSntgen, Con- 
cert-master of the Gewandhaus-orchestra. His rich 
musical endowment showed itself in his piano-playing 
attheearly ageof five. When eight years of age, he 
composed without having received any instruction, a 
Sonata in four movements for the Piano, which aston- 
ished his later teachers. His musical and scientific ed- 
ucation he received mostly in Leipzig ; Piano of L. Plaldy 
and Carl Relnecke, harmony and counterpoint of E. F. 

Richter. Moritz HanptmannandFr. Lachner of Munich. 
In 1873, in company with the celebrated singer, Julius 
Stockbausen, he gave concerts in North and South Ger- 
manv, and was welcomed with the warmest sympathy as 

Elanist and composer. His works are published by 
reitkopf & Hftrtel in Leipzig. His last work is a Sere- 
nade for wiufl-instrumentfi. which was performed with 
great success at a Soiree of Chamtier MTusic at the Ge- 
wandhaus, Leipzig, in Februaiy, 1877. 
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Popular Taste in Mniic. 

(From the New York World.) 

A novel experiment has lately been tried at Glasgow 
in connection with the Saturday popular concerts, con- 
ducted by Dr. Hans von Billow. The last performance 
of the serien being at hand, it was resolved to supply the 
audience of the last but one with a list of all the works 
in the repertory, and invite them to mark the pieces of 
their choice, those oi>tainiug the highest number of 
votes to form the closing programme. The result is 
curious, aud, as to the musical taste of Glasgow, in- 
structive. Of the eighty-three work* in the list, only 
five received no votes at all, so that we may assume a 
great diversity of opinion among the electors. The larg- 
est number who agreed upon anything at all gave 270 
votes to the " Tannhiluser '* overture, that to " William 
Tell *' receiving the next greatest amount of support, 
with 213. Programme music therefore stands high on 
the bulks of the Clyde, to the exclusion of such works 
as the finale to Beethoven*s Septet, the overtpre to 
" Oberon,*' and Haydn's Symphony in B-fiat, all of which 

were out of the running. Dr. von Billow's skill as a pi- 
anist secured a place for Liszt's Fantasia on Hungarian 
melodies, a duo concertante for two pianos by Saint- 
Safins, and a fantasia on Scottish airs by Moscheles, 
which had retpectively 106, 06, and 126 votes. Patriotism 
carried Fofltera "Rob Roy** overture to victory with 
04 suffrages. The young ladies, we expect, voted in a 
body 06 strong for the overture to " Zampa:*' and, with 
tlieir lo\'ers, ran Mendelssohn s Wedding March ahead 
with 131 " ayes." True culture, on its part, secured a 

E lace for the overture to ** 2^uberfl5te,'* with 100 votes ; 
ut how are we to explain the favor shown to the last 
movement in Haydn's " Farewell ** symphony and Mo- 
zart's ** Mnsical Joke?*' If a surgical operation be 
needed to make a Scotchman understand a verbal witti- 
cism, a musical production of that ilk must be very far 
beyond him indeed. But our wonder abates when we 
call to mind that there is a large Irish colony in Glas- 
gow. No doubt it was Pat— the rogue— who gave 118 
votes to Ha]rdn'B comedy and 117 to Mosart's burlesque. 



S^pthl jtotifts. 

DBSOBTPTITS LIST OF THB 
Z^J^TSSX Xi.£X7SIO, 

Pal»ltalifi« l»r 01lT«r Dlta«« * C«. 

1 «»» « 

Vooali with Fiaao Aooompanlmsnt. 

LUeaTurk. G. 8. dtoK Corre. 80 

Comic view of poor Turkey and her perplexities. 

The Day my Love went MAjiag. E6. 8. 

EtoF. Gray. 80 

" And by chance my steps were straying, 
Till we met at close oT day." 
A beautiful ballad, with May, Love and Flow- 
ers in it. 

I am waitinfr, Essie dear. Song and Oho. 
Fine Lithograph title. C. 8. EtoF. 

Broton. 40 

** 1 am waiting in the wildwood, Essie dear. 
Beside the stream that murmurs sweet and low." 
Beautiful song and very fine picture. 

Four Popular Comic Songs, hy John Bead^ ea. 35 
No. I , Gainshoro' Hat D. 2. a to E. 
No. 2, It's Nice. F. 2. F to F. 
No. 3, Johnny Morgan. £5. 2. E to E. 
No. 4, Tm in it F. 2. E to E. 
Four nonsensical songs, easy, and with good 
music. 

Thou art like unto a Flower. Quartet for 

Hale Voices. A6. 4. Gtoa. Oi>good. 80 
** XTpon thy golden tresses. 
My hands I lay in prajrer." 
Fine words by Heine, finely set to music. 

YiTe la Bacchanal ! (Drinking Song. ) C. 

3. F to F. Leylwwne. 80 

Mid Starry realms of Splendor. Ab. 6. 

to a. Murio CeUi. 40 

" In calm so sweet and tender, 
I roam in blissful dreams." 
One of Miss Smma Abbot's suoceeses. A fine 
portrait of tbe lady on the title. 

Oh ! press thv Cheek against my own. 
(Lehn deine Wang* an meiner Wang*.) 
£6. 3. to E. Jienaen. 80 

" And when in the glowing flames at last" 
" Und wenn in die grosse Flamme fliest.'' 
Heine's words, simply and beautifully " trans- 
lated " by the music. 

InstnunsBtal, 

New York hy Gaslight March. F. 8. Oom, 80 
A kind of song melody with three variations, 
all in marching time. An agreeable march, and 
it Is a good Instructive piece. 

Happy Thoufrht Polka. C. 8. 8t. Leon. 80 
very wide awake throughout. la not loaded 
with difllculttes, and will induce '< happy 
thoughts " in those who keep step to it. 

Two Easy and Instructive Sonatinas. 

Alfred Biehter, each, 60 
No. 2. Key of C. 4. Complete, 1.00 

Is not a Bonatlna in length, as it covers 10 
pages. Furnishes good and entertaining prae- 
tlce. 

Musical Nosegay. 12 Little Melodious 
Pieces for Practice, in the easiest 
M^ior and Minor keys. In 3 Books 
(or Numbers). Each, 75 

No. 1.— 1, Blue Yiolets, C, 1 ; 2, Reseda, 
C, 2; 3, Dancing, G, 2; 4» Golden 
Spurs, G, 2. 

No. 2. — 5, Evergreen, F, 2; 0, Forget 
me not, D, 2; 7, Snow-bells, C, 8; 
8, Lilies A, 3. 

No. 8.— 0, Pure White, D, 8: 10, May 
Blooms, B, 3; 11, The Prise, Bb, 8; 
12, Cypress Tree. G, 3. 

Little Queen Walts. G. 2. Acker. 25 

Her little majesty wIU be sure to like it 
Nicely fingered. 

La Fiancee. Polka. F. 8. BaU. 40 

Quite bright enough for the quick footsteps of 
gay Fiancte and her adorer. 

Hobart Pasha March. B6. S. Watson, 40 

A spirited march in honor of the admiral 
whom Turkish sailors honor because, say they, 
" he is tbe Boss— phorus." 

New York 7th Regiment March. £6. 3. 

MarkntifibiL 40 
A very powerful march, with Fife and Drum 
duets, Trumpet and Bass solos and calls, snd 
plenty for full band in it. 

Louisa Walts. D6. 8. Hammerel. 40 

A sort of ** grand " waits of 7 pages, in which 
both power and sweetness are brought out very 
agreeably. 

Abbrbyiations.— pegreet of diificulty sre marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is noted by a eapital letter, as C, 
B6, etc. A Isrge Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staif , small Soman letters if below 
or above the staff. Thus : **C. ft. o to B," means "BJQy 
of G, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, B cm the 4th space. 
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For 1>wlchtV Jonrnal of ICuaic. 

" Unity and Variety." 

I wish some lover of the beautiful and <if 
the philosophically sound would defend or 
explain in these pages the expression, ** uni- 
ty and Tariety ** or ** unity in variety," as used 
by many writers in discussing the beautiful. 
To my mind this collocation of terms is stupid, 
meaningless, and therefore unsuitable. To 
speak of ** unity in variety " is to commit tau- 
tology, because the term unity in this connec- 
tion implies a unity of diverse elements. To 
say that a work possesses variety is to say that 
it contains at least two or three ideas or sug- 
gestions. Unquestionably, unity is an element 
of the beautiful. But the proper antithesis to 
the term unity in this case, it seems to me, is 
eontroit. Unity, Contrast, and Symmetry are 
among the necessary elements of a beautiful 
musical work. Unity and symmetry are to a 
certain extent attributes of form. Unitv and 
contrast are also interior elements of the beau- 
tiful in music. The former consists in a pre- 
ponderance of some one idea or emotional ex- 
pression in such a way as to give point to the 
piece. Contrast is indispensable on account 
of the emotionality of music; for every emo- 
tional excitation speedily exhausts itself, and 
if repeated often in succession exhausts the 
capacity for thatpartitular kind of experience. 
If however a contrasting excitation intervene, 
the original excitation may tlien be repeated, 
and both become more enjoyable by reason of 
the* relief the contrast affords. It seems to me, 
therefore, that variety is a fooL or at least not 
necessarily rational; because there may be 
much variety and no conth^t — as we sometimes 
find in Mozart, and frequently in inferior writ- 
ers. But contrast is a particular kind of vari- 
ety which is really meant when the term ^*uni- 
ty in variety " is used. I do not know whether 
this principle applies in the other fine arts 
besides music, oratory, and rhetoric. But in 
these I think it will be found valid. And it 
seems to me that the term ** contrast" might 
very properly take the place too long unworthi- 
ly held by the empty term ''variety." 

Besides, if we consider the general direction 
of musical composition since Bach, we shall 
find it, I think, to be towards a stronger emo- 
tionality, and more vivid contrasts, the most 
extreme limit of artistically employed contrast 
so far being in the case of Schumann. Some- 
times Schumann descended to mere variety, 
and totally fails to leave a clear expression ; 
but in other cases, e. g,^ the Novellette in E, 
Op. 21, and that in B minor, Op. 99, he com- 
bines the most perfect contrast with the most 
definite expression. See a precisely similar 
principle followed by Chopin in his Impromptu 
in A flat. Op. 29, and the Impromptu 
in C sharp minor. In all these cases the rest- 
less principal idea but serves as a foil for the 
deep spiritual beauty of the lyric melody which 
forms the contrast. 



I do not remember whether I mentioned in 
these columns once having a conversation with 
that gifted genius, Mr. Robert Goldbeck, on 
the relative merit ef Bach and Beethoven. 
Goldbeck took the ground that Bach must be 
the greater. **I soon become tired" said he, 
**of any single work of Beethoven's; but I 
never tire of Bach." The proper answer to this 
did not at the moment occur to me, but I have 
since thought that the explanation lay in the 
fact that Bach*s music is extremely intellectual, 
and we never tire of admiring a clever intel- 
lectual process. On the other hand, Beetho- 
ven's music is distinctly emotional, and because 
emptional, and that too for each piece in a 
definite direction, it soon wearies one, as might 
be concluded from the principle enunciated 
before. But we find that, however weary we 
may become of a Beethoven piece at the mo- 
ment, we can very soon return to it with zest. 
And thereby it appears that Beethoven's music 
is true and valid for our day, and probably for 
long to come. 

The tendency of the new school to unite the 
emotional and the intellectual, not only in ev- 
ery work but in every moment of every work, 
seems to me to be founded on a fallacy. Con- 
trast of sound has been carried very far in mu- 
sical works since Beethoven — so far that his 
works all sound at least rd^^rr^Z and moderate; 
whereas in the day of their creation they pre- 
sented the boldest points of contrast then 
known. Every Beethoven work has- its own 
inner contrast, its own peculiar *' motion " and 
*' repose," its thematic and its lyric periods. 
In the lyric moments the emotional rules ; be- 
neath it the intellectual grip of the master is 
apparent enough ; but the form and the spirit 
of .the passage is emotional. It is in many 
cases like, e.g,^ the intellectuality of Portia's 
plea for mercy. Never man spake more thought- 
fully and penetratingly, nor more to the point ; 
yet 'it is the intellectuality of woman's soul, 
that is to say after the pattern of apgels. The 
thought is not based on the merely mechanical 
processes of logic or metaphysics, but the soul 
looks straight down through the whole mat* er, 
down to the underlying principle of God's 
eternal right. So in the Beethoven contrast 
between the lyric and the unlyric. There is 
never a moment of the lyric but is moulded and 
determined in obedience to the subtlest laws 
of musical thought. But the %hape of ike idea, 
the period-structure, its whole leading impres- 
sion is emotional. The opposite moments, on 
the other hand, however cleverly spun out 
from this or that little bit of a motive, are 
equally determined and controlled either by an 
emotional impulse for that very time, or else 
for the sake of an emotional climax presently 
to be reached. 

Tet while this is true, and while it is also 
true, that in many places the. lyric and themat- 
ic shade into each other by imperceptible de- 
jgreea ; it is true as a general thing that through- 



out the Beethoven works the contrast in this 
respect is decided and grateful. Especially 
must we notice the Andante GanUiMle, and the 
purely lyric Adndios in which Beethoven stands 
alone. 

Now in the modem school it seems to be 
taken for granted that natural harmonies are 
exhausted, and have become meaningless. In- 
deed I should date the ** Modem Romantic 
School " from the discovery of the chord of 
•the diminished seventh and the chromatic 

scale. 

<'In Adam's fall 
We sinned, all." 

And so, however slight the work, the com^ 
poser labors in his harmony from "Dan to 
Beersheba, " and especially labors to make his 
slow movements profound by new and ' ' origi- 
nal " harmonies. By this it happens that the 
Adagio entirely loses its character of repose, 
and becomes labored, heavy, and tedious. One 
of the best illustrations of this kind of work is 
in Wagner's ** Lohengrin," much of which is 
beautiful music, and everywhere shows the 
hand of a master, yet which by reason ot over- 
doing the intellectual (or more properly the 
laboring) element in every point, becomes on 
the whole tiresome; and cannot be heard with 
the spontaneous pleasui'e with which we re- 
ceive the works of Beethoven or even the best 
of those of Chopin, Schumann, and Schubert. 

It seems to mc as if in many passages of 
Wagner, and still moie in the imitations of his 
disciples, scores arc crowded with motives and 
ideas to a point where there is no longer cither 
unity or variety ; and cdntraet remains only in 
the comparatively unimportant point of great- 
er or less volume of sound. This chapter is a 

Meditation. 

W. S. B. Mathews. 
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"The Seven Deadly Sim." 

BT HAMEBLINO AND OOJ.DSCHMIDT. * 

Christian theology designates as ''deadly" 
or mortal (in contradistinction to '* venial ") 
those sins which bring with them spiritual 
death, that is to say, loss of the state of grace, 
and, as we know, it enumerates seven of them 
— Pride, Avarice, Voluptuousness, Anger, In- 
temperance, Envy, and Indolence of heart. 

These deadly sins have, at the request of Herr 
Adalbert Goldschmidt, 'of Vienna, been taken 
by Robert Hamerling, the poet, as the subject 
of a libretto, which has been set by the musi- 
cian ordering it, and performed by the artists 
of the Imperial Operahouse. The work is di- 
vided into three parts . The first might be en- 
titled, "Prologue in Hell." The Prince of 
Darkness holds a kind of cabinet council, at 
which he receives a report from his "seven 
principal demons " of what they had been do- 
ing on earth. Each of the Deadly Sins boasts 
in turn of the evil it has wrought among men. 
Each respected speaker is taunted by the other 
six (or, as the poet with a remarkable absence 
of mind repeatedly directs, by all moerC) de- 
mons in the refrain, "Was thust du gross ? 

•By Dr. HaasUck in tlie New/nU Pr—9€. 
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Brnste dich nicht, wir thun noch mehrl"t 
The whole geven ultimately wing their way 
back to earth, for the purpose of entering on a 
new course of rivalry in evil. The second part 
depicts, in a series of scenes loosely tacked to- 
gether« the doings ©f the Seven Deadly Sins. 
In the first place, the Demon of Indolence se- 
duces a troop of weary pilgrims into stretching 
themselves upon the moss, and resting their 
galled feet. The poet seems here to overlook 
the fact that, though the Church regards "in- 
dolence of Tuart " as a deadly sin, she by no 
means goes so far as to imposie eternal damna- 
tion on wayworn pilgrims for taking a short 
rest. Schfegel once called idleness the only 
blessing left us of Paradise. After Indolence 
comes "the peacock^s tail of Ostentation and 
the mirror of Egotism " operating on a youth 
as he strolls in gentle converse with his Beloved. 
In the dialogue between the couple we have the 
following : 

*• Ich frohnte deiii Rtolzen ichsiich/igen Trieb, 
Enltelhntet nun ^egn ich ond preise die Liebe, 
Dich liebend erkor ich, mir eelber enterV ich."t 

(Vou of noble minds may see by these words 
what Hamerling thinks of love's purest senti- 
ments!) With unexampled celerity Ostenta- 
tion alienates the youth from his intended ; the 
swain leaves us suddenly, for *' Happiness 
beckons him from afar.** AfttT finishing with 
the youth. Ostentation takes a hero in hand, 
making him a robber of crowns and a tyrant. 
This brings down upon him a revolution. He 
issues from the latter victorious, it is true, but 
marked for the punishment of hell. Now 
comes the turn of Covetousness, the most mod- 
ern of all scape-goats. She first teaches the 
people "new ways of making rapid gains with- 
out trouble," and hereupon sets up in business 
herself with the motto, " Gold for All." The 
fourth demon, Envy, is dismissed very curtly 
by the poet, and without being clearly distin- 
gnished from Covetousness. Envy is repre- 
sented as immediately urging the people to the 
pillage of the rich. Then, without more ado, 
we have the next scene. The Demon of Intem- 
perance gets the better of the guests at a feast. 
They pour forth their "Bacchic impulse 
towards delight " in the following particular- 
ly charming lines, marked by such good 
taste : — 

" Bauch, O Bauch ! Vieledler Theil, 
Wir niogen gern dich pflegen I . . 
Der Kopf ist Arbeit, schwere Noth ; 
Da Bauch, dn Bauch, sei nnser Gott ! "g 

(The genuinely Viennese rhyme of "JVbtA" 
with " Oott^^ imparts to the verse an especial- 
ly patriotic flavor.) Directly the gastrolo- 
gists are sufficiently inspired with drink, Evil 
Desire joins them. This demon has thus char- 
acterized himself in the prelude: "I mix the 
poison which oozes through and infects the 
juices with sin. Always unhappy, because 
never satisfied, the Son of Light wallows effem- 
inately in dissipation." O Wagner ! you have 
seduced by your example not musicians alone, 
but even poets 1 To think that a man with 
such poetic power as Hamerling should lose 
himself in such a horrible verse ! The Son of 
Light immediately succumbs, as a matter of 
course, to the multitude of "delicious women*s 
alluring forms."* Only the last demon, Dead- 
ly Sin No. 7, Rage, can now follow. He be- 
gins by hounding on the peoples against their 
sovereigns (in which, strange to say, he is sec- 
onded ly the "Chorus of Priests,") and then 
nations against nations. Everything on earth 

t "What is tbere to boast about ? I>o not be so grand; 
we will do still more! " 

1**1 was a vassal to proud and I-seeklng" (egotistical) 
** feeling. Untlftd I now bless and prise Love ; loving, 
I select you, and by so doing become dead, at far ss i 
myself am eoncemad.^ 8u& is tbe meaning, it strikes 
mOi of the above transcendental verses, if— -I trembling- 
ly yenture to observe— they conuin any meaning at aO. 
— Trakslatob. 

%**0 Belly, O Belly, thou noblepart of the body, Will- 
ingly do we take care of thee ! Tne head means work 
am deep trouble, Be thou, B^y, thou, our god.'* 

• " WwMiiger Wirtb&r t&loekender Leiber." 



is BOW reduced to the same level, and a chorus 
of despair, in which men curse themselves and 
their Creator, closes this second part of the 
oratorio, with its very last of horrors. The 
third part commences infernally, like the oth- 
ers, with a chorus of demons, but concludes, 
astonishingly enough, with blessed reconcilia- 
tion and redemption. And who is it who de- 
livers mankind, depraved alike in body and 
soul, after they have been dragged through 
seven deadly sins, each of which brings with it 
eternal damnation ? A Singer with a harp 1 
Theologians may probably not agree to this 
kind of medicine, as agreeable as it is cheap — 
and even we non^theologians are astounded by 
the extraordinary logic of the proceeding. 
The Harpist sings about truth, beauty, and 
love; his " accursed strains cause the aemons 
pain," but mankind delight. Finally, "the 
Queen of the Hosts of Light " appears in per- 
son to reward the lyrical redeemer " by crown- 
ing him with the head-adorning wreath." 

Despite a few fresh-colored pictures in the 
secona, and numerous noble tnoughts in the 
third part, Hamerling^s poem is a very unsatis- 
factory philosophico-allegorical hermaphro- 
dite, without blood and without life. Lucki- 
ly, the garland of fame is too firmly fixed on 
the brow of him who wrote AJuuver, for these 
Deadly Sins seriously to loosen it. Besides, 
our objections to the choice of such a subject 
are directed far more against the musician who 
undertook to set it, or eyen expressly ordered 
it, than against the poet. Poetry holds sway 
over a far more extensive empire than music, 
and has at command far richer Resources, ^ hen- 
evei" it is a question of portraying the night- 
sides of nature, sin, ana vice, and, generally, 
what is hateful and bad. It is a d^ect, and, 
as I think, a beautiful and blessed defect, in 
music, that she can not do this, or can do it 
only suggestively and transiently. Just as mu- 
sic and architecture are the least capable of all 
the arts of becoming comic, so, agreeably to 
their whole nature, do they possess more limit- 
ed powers than any other art in representing 
what is bad and hateful. How is music able 
to express envy, avarice, and covetousness ? 
Evidently only by what is musically ugly and 
distorted, vague and general, wfthout the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of any particular 
one among the Deadly Sins. Rage and Volupt- 
uousness are, by the surplus of passionate 
movement innate in them, more easily accessi- 
ble to music than the other sins, but still mere- 
ly as isolated shadows bringing out, with 
double purity and beauty, the light parts of 
the picture. It is thus, and thus only, that all 
great composers have treated the Morally Odi- 
ous. An opera made up exclusively of Pizar- 
ros, Bertrams, Mephistos, and Ortruds, would 
be a mistake inviting parody, just like Gold- 
schmidt^s oratorio, which undertakes to depict 
a pattern-card of human vices and offences, 
garnished with devils. The fact is, at the end 
of the second part — and on this head it is im- 
possible for any one to be deceived — the musical 
picture of the deadly sins is really thoroughly 
and exhaustively complete, like its colored 
model by Makart. The conciliatory epilogue 
with the heaven-sent Harpist strikes us as no 
material addition, as the poetry of perplexity, 
and might without disadvantage be omitted. 
Had the composer selected for the motive pow- 
er of his story one of the pernicious sins, in- 
volving his hero in, and rescuing him from, 
that (something in the way that Wagner does 
with Tannhfinser), he might perform his task 
artistically. Even had he commanded all the 
Seven Deadly Sins to advance successively at 
the charge against one interesting and signifi- 
cant hero, whether as the result of a wager, 
like Mephisto^s with the Lord, or through an 
egotistical suborner, like Beitram, or owing to 
the whirlwind of social circumstances — we 
might listen to what he has to say. But to 
select as the subject of a grand musical compo- 
sition tho Seven Deadly Sins, philosophically 
and abstractedly taken as such, and for their 
own sake alone, is itself a deadly sin against 



the sacred spirit of music. A composer who 
orders such a libretto causes us at the very out- 
set to suspect him of possessing an unmusical 
nature, and of being a speculator trading with 
false effects. In the Middle Ages a mystery 
was called a " Grands DiablerU,*^ if only four 
devils performed in it; what composer would 
now-a-days seriously tackle seven, if the seven 
were in earnest ? The matter would be differ- 
ent had we a Beethoven, whose genius could 
descend even unto the lowest abyss without 
seeing the lamp of the Beautiful extin^ished 1 
What Michael Angelo dared to do in his "Last 
Judgment " is not to be undertaken by the first 
skilful dilettante, and though we might accept 
a setting of the Seom Dead^/ Bint as a Titanic 
caprice on the part of Beethoven, we cannot 
on that account sanction it when coming from 
Herr Adalbert Goldschmidt. 

[To be Continued.] 
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Mniic in Italy. 

BT T. ADOLFHUS TBOLIX)FB. 

(From the «< Btandaid.**) 

The sociologists who maintain that political deca- 
dence, if never unaccompanied by national retro- 
gression in every other department of civilisation, 
could not desire a better illustration of the truth of 
their theory than the recent story of civilization in 
Italy has afforded them. Art, in every one of its 
manipulations, fell there to the lowest pitch of deg- 
radation during the period of the nation's political 
abasement, and it is now beginning to recover it- 
self jMirt /ktmu with its political recovery. I have 
on various occasions recently called attention to 
this fact as exemplified in the department ol the 
painter. And now I am able to point to some re- 
cent circumstances which seem to justify the hope 
that a similar renaiMtanee is declaring itself as re- 
gards music. 

English people have probably hardly been aware 
of the extremely low ebb to which music had sunk 
in all its branches in Italy. 

The best voices which Italy produced were heard 
in London. The old prestige was still sufficient to 
cause many singers born on tbe northern side of 
the Alps to deem it expedient to make themselves 
known to the English public under fictitious Italian 
names, and the frequenters of the " Italian " opera 
scarcely noted the mcreasinglv small proportion of 
the executants who were really of Italian origin. 
For those, however, who know Italy well, it was 
impossible that there could be any doubt or mis- 
take about the matter. No good music was to be 
heard from one end of Italy to the other. Church 
music had perished more completely than all the 
ether schools of the art I remember when an ad- 
mirably well sung mass might be heard every Sun- 
day mornins^ in the little chapel of the Pitti Palace. 
It was discontinued some years before the late 
Grand Duke of Tuscany lost his throne, because, as 
the world was told at the time, the expense of it 
was found to be too great It is not likely that this 
was tbe real reason ; and at last it wss clear that 
those for whose gratification the service had hither- 
to been performed had come to care less about the 
music in proportion to the money cost of it In all 
the principal churches of Italy the musical services 
were perfunctorily performed, and bad. On any 
festal occasion, it was abundantly evident that the 
ecclesiastical managers of the /& had become well 
aware of the fact that their churches could be made 
attractive to the people rather by appealing to the 
eye and to the vulgarest tastes of that organ, than 
to the ear. Whatever money was available for the 
purpose was spent in upholstery — white and red 
calico hangings, and abundant eandles^not on mu- 
sic. Such music as there was was utterly bad, and 
so careless on the subject were all concerned in the 
matter — clergy, organist, and congregation — ^that I 
have often and often heard the commonest operatic 
airs played as an accompaniment to the solemniza- 
tion of the mass. At Rome, as might have been 
expected, matters continued to be somewhat, but 
not much, better a little longer. One of the first 
results of the fall of the Pope from the position of a 
sovereign prince was the suppression of the cele- 
brated musical service of the Sistine Chapel. That 
of the Canon's Chapel in St Peter's still remains ; 
but is very far from what it once was. Some of the 
well-known old voices may yet occasionally be 
heard there ; but voices do not, likewise, improve 
by keeping ; and nothing is more immediately evi- 
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dent to thofe who, induced by the memory of bet- 
ter days, may yet find themselves at the once cele- 
brated vespers at St Peter's, than that those of the 
choir who could sing if they chose will not take the 
trouble of doing so. The service is performed in 
the most slovenly and perfnnctory manner, and, in 
a muEical point of view, is a disgrace to tho church. 
It might have been thought, perhaps, that a body 
so little liable to change as a convent of nuns would 
have been more slowly affected by the prevalent 
decadence. But it is a curious fact that such hai« 
not been the case. The singing of the nuns at the 
Trinity dei Monti, which was for so many years so 
juf'tly celebrated, has ceased to be worth hearing. 
In a word, there is absolutely no ecclesiastical mu- 
sic to be heard from one end of Italy to the other, 
save such as is utterly discreditable. In part thifl 
is due, no doubt, to the circumstances which have 
caused hatred and contempt for all ecclesiastical 
things whatever to be a prevailing sentiment and* 
habit of mind throughout Italy. But it is evident 
that the real causes of the phenomenon in question 
have a deeper and more widely -extended root than 
this, from the fact that dramatic music is in a very 
little better condition. The opera-houses are cer- 
tainly far better attended than the churches ; but 
the fact that they should be well attended, while 
such performances as those to which the audiences 
of Rome, Florence, Milan, and Naples are accus- 
tomed, are alone to be heard in them, is perhaps 
the most damning proof of all, of the utter degra- 
dation of music. People go to tho theatres to see 
each other and to chatter, because they know not 
what else to do with themselves ; because it is the 
custom — ^not for the sake of hearing music. The 
" spectacle " and " ballo " are the only attractions. 
So well is this known to be the case, that every 
tmpref ano puts out his whole strength on these, to 
the utter starvation of the musical part of the per- 
formance. If there were good singers to be had, 
Italian audiences would not pay for them. They 
prefer that their money should be spent on velvet, 
and satin, and tinsel, and flesh-colored •tights. Oc- 
tasionally some star, worthy of being called such — 
generally an instrumentalist, rarely a vocalist — will 
come to Rome, and for two or three evenings or af- 
ternoons will fairly fill the Sala Dante ; out the 
audiences on such occasions are composed almost 
entire^ of foreigners. If there were no English or 
Americans in Ilome the account of empty benches 
in the Sala Dante would be a beggarly one indeed, 
and artists of merit would no longer dream of visit- 
ing the Eternal City. The same thing may be ob- 
served even in the military music, of wnich the 
Fatrea OonteripHt of the Campidoglio. regale the 
Romans with so large a provision. Four or five 
times a week a band plays on the Pincian Hill in 
the afternoon, and it is undeniable that that pleas- 
ant place of resort is very mnch more crowded on 
those afternoons when the band plays, than on the 
other days of the week. But the fact that it should 
be so only furnishes another proof of the absolnte 
deadnees of music in Italy. For the playing to be 
heard on the Hncian is bad beyond anything that 
would be at all tolerated elsewhere. It must be 
supposed that the nursemaids and their charges, 
and ih^jeunette dorie doing their iravauzforeh of 
flirting at the carriage doors, find their labors in 
some degree alleviated by the more or less rhythm- 
ical clang, clang of the brass, and the very " strong 
music in the drum ! " But surely the performance 
Is enough to make a musical man, who remembers 
the Austrian bands on the Piazza of St. Mark at 
Venice, regret the Italian freedom which wanders 
so unrestrainedly into discord. 

It is under these discouraging circumstances that 
an enthusiastic lover of his country and of music 
has arisen to attempt the uphill task of imparting 
to music in Italy that impulse of renaissance and 
progress, which has been so markedly felt in the 
Peninsula in other departments of art and civili- 
sation. His name will not be heard for the first 
time in the English musical world, for Giulio Ro- 
berti met in England with the first decided success, 
which encouraged him to give his life and very re- 
markable powers of work and energy to music. 
Giulio Roberti is a Piedmontese. He was born at 
Borge, near Saluzzo, in 1828, and was intended by 
his parents for the bar. Nor did he give his seri- 
ous attention to music till he had so far complied 
with these intentions as to obtain his degree both 
in civil and canon law. Luigi Felice Rossi, of Tu- 
rin, a very learned musician, himself the pupil of 
Mattel and Zingarelli, and the inheritor from them 
•f the best traditions of the good old schools of Bo- 
logna and Naples, was his master. In 1849, after 
Buoceasfnlly bringing out an opera, called Piero dei 



Medici, on the Turin stage, he went to Paris, where 
he became well-known as a successful composer of 
chamber music, and remained there till, returning 
to Turin in 1858, he produced an opera, called Pe- 
trarca, which failed. Smarting under the sense of 
this disappointment, he made up his mind to aban- 
don music, and accepted a position, for which his 
knowledge of most of the European languages ren- 
dered him specially fitted, under the directors of 
the Italian railways; but he could not keep his 
hand off the stave, and composed a mass for four 
voices and grand orchestral accompaniment, which 
was performed, firet at the Oratory at Brompton, 
and subsequently by all the principal Roman Cath- 
olic choirs in London, Edinbnrgh, Leeds, Sheffield, 
and Bristol, the author having been invited to Eng- 
land to superintend the production of it. This led 
Roberti to establish himself for awhile, in London, 
where he produced much sacred and other chamber 
music, which has been published by Novello, Ew- 
er dk Co., Cramer, etc. Fortunately for Itsly. fami- 
ly circumstances then recalled him to the Peninsu- 
la. Returning from perfect conversance with the 
musical world in London, Roberti could be under 
no delusion respecting the position of his art in a 
country where the professional performers are near- 
ly all, as they phrase it, oreechianti, mere ftingers 
by ear ; and wnere out of the profession it would 
be in all probability difficult to find an individual 
from the Alps to Etna who could sing a page of mu- 
sic at sight. 

If this state of things was to be remedied, Roberti 
knew well that the only hope must be in beginning 
from the foundation. In the midst of almost insup- 
erable difficulties, with very small and inadequate 
means, amid opposition, ridicule, and indifference, 
he succeeded in obtaining permission to found a 
«chool of choral singing in the " Pia Casor di Lavo- 
ro," at Florence ; — in the workhease, in fact Thus, 
on the most discouraging and nnpropitious materi- 
als to be found in such a place, he went to work 
grstuitously, it need haidly be said, and in the 
course of the following year invited the city to hear 
his workhouse scholars perform a concert of the 
works of Palestrina, Marcello, Pergolese, Cimarosa, 
and Cherubini. The success was a splendid and 
astonishing one ; and could have been obtained on- 
ly by a rare combination of the special skill re- 
quired for teaching, indomitable energy, and an 
enormous amount of labor. The result was the in- 
itiation in Italy of a movement which will, it may 
be hoped, extend to her, also, the civilizing effects 
which the popular study of music is so abundantly 
producing in other lands. To the Syndic of Flor- 
ence, Pernzzi, belongs the credit of having at once 
perceived that the man who had achieved such re- 
sults with the workhouse children would be the 
right man in the right place at the head of a nation- 
al movement for the serious study of music. Sig- 
nor Roberti was charged by him with the establish- 
ment of classes of music in all the municipal schools, 
and with the yet more important organization of a 
normal school for masterb and niistresses. And 
subsequently the Minister of Public Instruction 
made instruction in music a portion of the regular 
curriculum in all the national schools, and a mnsi- 
c^l instructor was placed on the staff in every such 
establishment. 

Signor Roberti soon found, however, that when 
this had been obtained, his work was by no means 
done. The masters of the schools, under whose 
authority the teachers of music were necessaril}' 
placed, however good men they may have been for 
their work in other respects, v/ere naturally, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, wholly ignorant 
and careless of music, and were disposed to regard 
it as a not very important part of the studies of 
their scholars, even where they did not, as in many 
cases, suffer the mnsical teacher's position to be- 
come wholly a sinecure. This was not a state of 
things which could satisfy Roberti. Putting his 
shoulder to the wheel, therefore, with renewed en- 
ergy, he has been pursuing his up-hill task from 
that time to this. The great object is that the mu- 
sical instruction given in the national schools should 
be made, what it is far from being at present, a se- 
rious reality. It may be feared that there is not 
much to be hoped for as long as the practical joke 
of placing such a man as the Boeotian Sig. Coppin 
in the position of Minister of Public Instruction 
shall be continued. But there are abundant signs 
(December, 1877). that lUly has had about enough 
of her radical ministry ; and, with the return of a 
truly " liberal " ministry to power, there can be lit- 
tle doubt that Sig. Roberti's plans will be realized. 
Of course, such an Improvement in the church mu- 
sie of Italy, as shall place it on a level with that of 



England and Germany, a creditable condition of 
dramatic music, aud the creadon of a musical taste 
in the country, somewhat su]>eri<)r to that needed 
for the comprehens-on of a melody of Offenbach, 
(though even that is not to be heard well executed 
in Italy at the present day), i.< not to be expected 
from such a beginning in a n)i>nlh or a twelvemonth. 
But it is the right seed to produce such a crop. It 
will, there can be little douot, in due course produce 
it. and it is to be hoped, that we shall see the name 
of Giulio Roberti fittingly recognized as a faithful 
laborer in a field of patriotic effort, which will re- 
sult in the regeneration of Italian musical taste. 

Nor can it be denied that, if the seed is good, the 
toil is superlatively excellent. In music, as in all 
the other arts, the Italian's ra idity of intelligence, 
and the tenaitiveneet of his perceptions, so to speak, 
wonderfully lighten the labors of his instructors. 
Of course, this facility has its dangers. There is 
always the risk that such temperaments — being 
able to achieve much with, little effort — should stop 
short at a point where facility is still easy to them, 
instead of pressing onward, so as to attain the facil- 
ity which is diffleult, " Qud facile, quanf i diffiril er 
exclaimed a great artist, with profound truth. But, 
all deductionB made, it will be admitted by those 
who have any real acquaintance with the populace 
of Italy (though the number of such is not, perhaps, 
yery larc^ in proportion to the swarm of tourists 
who skim over the surface of the country), that the 
intelligence, good humor, executive faculty, and 
habitual sobriety of these people, make them as 
valuable material as can anywhere be found for the 
formation of choral bodies. And men like Giulio 
Roberti, who recognize and act upon this fact, are 
doing better service to their country, than if they 
poured out rhetorical declamations about " la Pa- 
tria*' from their places in parliament, or thundered 
against political opponents in the columns ef a 
newspaper. 
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(From Grove's Dictionary of Music and Mnsi clan i.) 

BACH. JoHANN Sebastian—' to whom,* in Schu- 
mann's words, ' music owes almost as great a debt 
as a religion owes to its founder ' — youngest son of 
Ambrosius Bach, was born at Eisenach March 21, 
1686. His life, like that of most of his family, was 
simple and uneventful. His father began by teach- 
ing him the violin, and the old-eutablished family 
traditions and the musical importance of Eisenach, 
where the famous Johann Cbrintuph was still ac- 
tively at work, no doubt assisted his early develop- 
ment. In his tenth year the parents both died, and 
Sebastian was left an orphan. He then went to live 
with his elder brother, Johann Christoph, at that 
time organist at Ohrdruff, and under his direction 
began tne clavier, at the same time carrying op his 
edncatien at the Ohrdruff ' Lyceum.' The remark- 
able genius of the boy began at once to show itself. 
He could soon play all his lessons by heart, and as- 
pired to more advanced music. This impulse his 
orother it seems did not encourage. We are told 
that he possessed a MS. volume containing pieces 
by Frohberger, Pachelbel, Kerl. Buxtehude, and 
other celebrated composers of the day. This book 
became an object of longing to the youne Sebastian, 
lut was strictly withheld from him by his brother. 
Determined nevertheless to gain possession of the 
volume, the boy managed with his little hands to 
gel it through the latticed door of the cupboard in 
which it was kept, and at night secretly copied the 
whole of it by moonlight, a work which occupied 
him six months. When the stern brother at last 
discovered the trick, he was cruel enough to take 
away from the boy his hardly-earned work. 

At the age of fifteen (1700) Johann Sebastian en- 
tered the ' Michaelis ' school at LUneburg ; his beau- 
tilul soprano voice at once procured him a place 
among the ' MettenschQler,' who took part in the 
church music, and in return had their schooling 
free. Though this gave him an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with vocal music, instrumental 
music, especially organ and pianoforte playing, was 
always his chief study. Bohm, the organist of St. 
John's at Luneburg, no doubt had an inspiring ef- 
fect upon him, but the vicinity of Hamburg o&red 
a still greater attraction in the person of the famous 
old Dutch organist Rbiukkn. In hil holidays Bach 
made many expeditions to Hamburg on foot to hear 
this great player. Another powerful incentive to 
his development was the ducal ' Hof-kapellci* at 
Celle, which, being in a great measure composed of 
Frenchmen, chiefly occupied itself with French in- 
strumental music, and thus Bach had many oppor- 
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tsnitiet of becoaiin^^ acquaiiit<*d with a branch of 
chamber and concert music, at that time of ^eat 
importance. After remaining three yearn at Liine- 
hvLVg he became for u time ' Hofmusikus * at Wei- 
mar in the band of Prince Johann Ernst, brother of 
the reigning duke, and in 1703 was made ora:ani8t 
at Arnetadt in the ' new church.' Here he labored 
with restless ea^ernoss and encrary at his own de- 
Telopment in both technique and theory, and very 

fossibly neglected the training of the churrli choir. 
Q 1805 he obtained a month's leave to visit Lubeck 
in order to make acquuinttince with the organist 
Bnxtehudc and hear his famous eveninir performan- 
ces on the organ during Advent. He seems to 
have considered his stay there of so much import- 
ance that he prolonged it for three months. This 
liberty, and his habit in accompanying the services 
of indulging his fancy to the disturbance of the con- 
gregatiun, drew upon him the disapprobation of the 
chnrch authorities, but without interfering with his 
position as organist — a fact which proves that the 
performances of the young srenius were already ap- 
preciated. It seems that his reputation aa an or- 
ganist was even then so great that he had received 
applications from various quarters. In 1707 he 
went to Muhlhausen in the Thtiringen, and in the 
following year to Weimar as court-organist. From 
this time we may consider his studies tu have been 
completed ; at Weimar his fame as the first organ- 
ist of his time reached its climax* and there also his 
chief organ compositions were written, — produc- 
tions unsurpassed and unsurpassable. In 1714, when 
twenty-nine years of acre, Bach was appointed 'Hof- 
Concert-meister,' and his sphere of activity became 
oonsiderably enlarged. An interesting event took 

}>1ace at this time. Bach used to make yearly tours 
or the purpose of giving performances on the or- 
gan ana clavier. On his arrival at Dresden in the 
autumn of 1717 he found there a French player of 
great reputation named Marchand, whose perform- 
ances completely carried away his hearers, though 
he had made many enemies by his arrogance and 
intolerance of competition. Bach was induced to 
send a written challenge to the Frenchman for a 
regular musical contest, offering to solve any prob- 
lem which his opponent should set him, of course 
on condition of being allowed to reciprocate. Mar- 
chand agreed, in his pride picturing to himself a 
glowing victory ; time and place wei*e fixed upon, 
and a numerous and brilliant audience assembled. 
Bach made his appearance — but no Marchand ; he 
had taken himself oif that very morning ; having 
probably found an opportunity of hearing bis op- 
ponent, and no lonp^er feeling the courage to meas- 
ure his strength witn him. 

On his return from Dresden in 1717 Bach was 
appointed Kapellmeister at Cothen by Prince Leo- 
pold of Anhalt Cothen. This young prince, a great 
lover of music, esteemed Bach so highly that he 
cou|^ not bear to be separated from him, and even 
made him accompany him on his journeys. B.ich's 
duties consisted merely in directing the Prince's 
chamber-music, as he had nothing to do with the 
church music or organ-playing. Accordingly this 

f>eriod of his life proved extraordinarily fertile 
n the production of instrumental music. A jour 
ney to Hamburg in 1721 brought him again in con- 
tact with the aged Reinken ; on this occasion he 
was a candidate for the post of organist at the ' Ja- 
cobi Kirche.' where he was attracted by the splen- 
did organ. In spite of his great fame, and notwith- 
standing his having again excited the most unmixed 
admiration by his organ -playing in Hamburg, he 
failed to obtain the post; an unknown and insignif- 
icant young man being preferred to him, — possibly 
because he offered to pav 4000 marks for the office. 
At length, in 1723, Bach was appointed cantor at 
the Thomns-Schule in Leipsic, and organist and di- 
rector of the music in the two chief churches. Co- 
then was no field for a man of his crcniuf*, and the 
Duke's love of music had considerably cooled since 
his second marriage. He therefore quitted the place 
for his new post, though retaining sufficient inter- 
est in it to write a funeral ode (Trauer-Ode) on the 
death of the Duchess in 1727. His position at Leip- 
sic he retained till the end of his life; there he 
wrote for the services of the church his great Pas- 
sions and Cantatas, and his High mass in B minor 
(1733), which exhibit the power of his unique gen- 
ius in its full glory. In 1786 he received the hon- 
orary appointments of Hof Componist to the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, and Kapellmeister to the Duke of 
Weissenfels. In 1747, when already somewhat ad- 
vanced in age, he received an invitation to Berlin 
to the court of Frederic the Great, where his sen 
Emannel held the post of cembalist, a fact which 
made the king desirous of hearing and seeing the 



great master himself. Bach accepted the invita- 
tion, was received with the utmost respect and 
kindness by the king (April 7, 1747),* had to try 
all the Silbermann pianofortes and organs at Pots- 
dam, and excited the greatest wonder by his im- 
provisation on given and self-chosen themes. On 
his return to Leipsic he worked out the theme 
which the king had given him, and dedicated it to 
him under the title of ' Musikalisches Opfer.' He 
now began to suffer from his eyes, and subsequently 
became quite blind. This was possibly caused by 
excesfive straining of his sight, not only with the 
enormous number of his own compositions, but also 
with copying quantities of separate parts, and works 
by other composers, as materials for his own stud- 
ies ; besides this he himself engraved more than one 
of his own pieces on copper. On July 28, 1750, his 
life was brought to an end by a fit of apoplexy. 

Bach was twice married (Oct. 17, 1707, and Dec 
3, 1721); by his first wife, Maria Barbara, the 
daughter of Michael Bach of Gehren, he had seven 
children. She died at Cothen in 1720, during her 
husband's absence at Karlsbad with the Pnnce. 
Three only of her children survived the father — an 
unmarried daughter and two sons, Wilhelm Frlede- 
mann and Philip Emanuel His second wife, Anna 
Magdalene Wiilkens, youngest daughter of the Weis- 
senfels Hof-Trompeter, had a musical nature and 
a fine voice, and showed a true appreciation for her 
husband. She hehied to encourage a strong artis- 
tic and musical feeling in his house, and besides at. 
tracting foreign artists, exerted a beneficial infln- 
ence on the sons, who were one and all musically 
gifted. This marriage produced thirteen more 
children, nine sons, of whom only two survived the 
father, Johann Christoph Friedrioh and Johann 
Christian. 

In Johann Sebaatian centres the progressive de- 
velopment of the rsce of Bach, which had been ad- 
vancing for years ; in all the circumstances of life 
he proved himself to be at once the greatest and 
the most typical representative of the family. He 
stood, too, on the top step of the ladder ; with him 
the vital forces of the race exhausted them- 
selves ; and further power of development stopped 
short. 

All the family traits and qualities of the Bachs 
to which we drew attention in the introduction to 
this article, and which were handed on by natural 
disposition as well as education and tradition, stand 
out in Johann Sebastian with full decision and typi- 
cal clearness.' — a deeply religious sentiment which, 
thongh in many points closely approaching to the 
pietism then developing itself, yet adhered with a 
certain na'ive severity to the traditional, orthodox, 
family views ; a truly wonderful moral force, which, 
without any show, embraced the problem of life in 
its deepest sense ; and a touching patriarchal spir- 
it, which was satisfied with humble circumstances, 
rejoiced in the blessing of an unusually numerous 
family, and regarded the family life as the chief 
raison d'etre. With and above all this there was 
an artistic striving, founded exclusively on ideal 
views, and directed with complete self-forgetfulness 
to ideal aims alone. His art and his famtlv, — ^those 
were the two poles around which Bach's Unmoved ; 
outwardly, simple, modest, insignificant; inwardly, 
great, rich, anu luxurious in growth and produc- 
tion. His activity was extraordinary, and unceas- 
ing. Besides his official duties and his actual labor 
as n composer, which in themselves alone are aston- 
ishing, he made copies for himself of other compo- 
sers' works, including those of the Bach family ; 
he sometimes engraved on copper, and even occu 
pied himself with the manufacture of instruments. 
He invented an instrument between the violoncello 
and viola, which he called viola pomposa, and de- 
vised a piano with catgut strings which he called 
lauten clavicymbalum. At the same time he was a 
model paterfamilias, made the musical education of 
his sons his especial and peculiar care, wrote edu- 
cational works for his pupils like the ' Klavierbtich- 
lain ' for his son Friedemann, and the famous ' Kunst 
der Fuge,' and also trained a great number of pu- 
pils who afterwards themselves became famous, 
such as Johann Caspar Vogler, Agricola, Altnikol, 
afterwards his son-in law, Marpurg, Kirnberger, 
and Ludwig Krebs. Bach's development points to 
a stesdy and indefatigable pursuit of a definite and 
fixed aim, guided by his genius alone. He had a 
clear insight into his artistic mission ; developed 
himself out of himself with a perfect unity of pur- 
pose, holding aloof from external influences in the 
field of art, but rather drawing them to himself and 

*I owe this date to Mr. Carlyle, ttaongli he has omit- 
ted all mention of the oconncnoe in liis Uf e of Freder- 
ick. [G.] 



so appropriating them through the power of his 
genius as to mould them into a complete whole. If 
in a measure he ran counter to the continual en- 
croachments of Italian opera, this may be attribut- 
ed less to his artistic than to his moral and relig- 
ions views. 

Bach's importance for the history of music lies in 
the fact that, starting with instrumental music, and 
adhering to the spirit of it, he developed all forms 
and species of composition in an entirely new and 
independent manner. The old vocal style, which 
was founded exclusively on polyphony, was ex- 
hausted. Bach created an entirely new vocal style 
based on instrumental principles, carried it to the 
summit of perfection, and there left it. 

Bach's masterlv counterpoint is generally spoken 
of as the special mark of bia genius; and unap- 

f»roachable as he is in this branch, his real power 
les less in the almost inconceivable facility and 
dexterity with which he manages the complicated 
network of parts, than in that formal conformation 
of the movements which resulted from this manner 
of writing ; in this he exhibits a consistency, fertil- 
ity, and feeling for organic completeness which are 
truly inimitable. His melody, his harmony, and 
his periods all seem to be of one mould ; an inde- 
structible spirit of severe logic and unalterable con- 
formity to law pervades the whole as well as the 
parts. Thefce formal principles are governed, per- 
vaded, and animated from first to last by the idea 
of the musical composition ; so that the materials, 
though in themselves void of expression, become 
imbued with an inexhaustible depth of meaning, 
and produce infinite varieties of form. This won- 
derful unity of idea and formal construction gives 
the stamp of the true work of art t-o Bach's compo- 
sitions, and explains the magical attraction which 
they exert on those who make them their earnest 
study. Besides these less obvious qualities, Bach's 
importance in the history of mnsie shows itself in 
the immediate influence he exerted in various wayn 
towards its greater development. He first settled 
the long dispute between tne old church modes and 
the modern harmonic system ; in his chorales he of- 
ten makes use of the former, but the harmonic prin- 
ciple is predominant in his works, just as it still lies 
at the root of modern music. Connected with tbif> 
was the ' equal temperament ' which Bach required 
for instruments with fixed intonation. He nut this 
in practice by always tuning his pianos himself, 
and moreover embodied his artistic creed in relation 
to it in his famous ' Wohltemperirte Klavier,' a col- 
lection of preludes and fugues in all keys. Bach's 
influence upon the technical part of piano-playing 
must not be forgotten. The fingering which was 
then customary, which hardly made any use of the 
thumb, and very seldom of the little finger, was in- 
adequate for the performance of his works. But he 
stood entirely upon his own ground, and formed for 
himself a new system oi fingering, the main princi- 
ple of which was the equal use and development of 
all the fingers, thus laying the foundation of the 
modern school ; on the other hand he laid down 
many rules which, though no longer binding, to a 
certain degree reconciled the old and the new 
schools, and gave the whole system a thoroughly 
personal stamp, making it appear, like everything 
else of Bach's, unique. 

(TO be Continued.) 
^■» 

Music in Leipzig. 

[Correapondence of the Philadelphia Svening 

Bulletin.] 

Leipzig, Jan. 25, 1878.— The fourteenth Qewandhaus 
concert was to have been In celebration of Clara Schu- 
mann's fiftieth anniversary as a pianists, but for rear 
sons not made known she, almost heroically and at the 
very last moment, declined all the honors that were to 
have been showered upon her. The programme was to 
have consisted entirely of compositions written by her 
immortal husband, and she was to have been the recip- 
ient of costly gifts, laurel and golden wreaths and flow- 
ers. From a private source two reasons are stated for 
her declining: Tbe one, that she dreaded the excite- 
ment; the other, that October next being the month 
when, fifty years before, she made her debut as a pian- 
iste, in tbe hall of the Oewandhaus, the celebration now 
would have been a premature one. 

The programme, instead of the Intended one, was as 
follows : 

Overture-" Abenceragen " ChembinI 

Songs—" Dlchterliebe " Schumann 

Yariations for Orchestra Rndorfl 

IMeine Rose Schumann 
Friihiinntranm Schubert 
OieSoloatenbraut Schumann 

8ymphony,No. 1,B flat Schumann 
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The orchestral Tariatfoni, a norelty, are baaed on a 
very pretty theme, but one, apparently, not well adapt- 
ed for beings varied; the variationa themselves, twenty- 
one in iminber, are not in sufficient contrast with each 
other, the Instrumentation in too monotonons, and con- 
sequently they fcrow tedious long before the end is 
reached. The composer conducted and was applauded. 
The overture and the symphony were the gems of the 
eveiiinp:, in the performance of which the orchestra 
ailded tinothor glorious page to its great record of artis- 
tic deeds already accomplished this season. 

Perhaps in no other city is the music of Schumann so 
fondly and faithfully cultivated; it was here that he 
spent the best years of his manhood, during which pe- 
riod all his greater works were created. A monument, 
in memory of the compoeer, has recently been placed 
on the promenade, in close proximity to the Gewand- 
haus. 

Fran Kdlle-Mnrjahn was again the wannly-welcomed 
vocalist of the evening, than whom there is none with a 
deeper hold on the sympathies and affections of the Oe- 
wandhaus audience. Besides the songs in the pro- 
gramme, she sang Schumann's " Friihlingsnacht." 

Tho seventh Euterpe concert was one of the beet giv* 
en by tho society this season, both in point of execution 
and in choice of programme, which was as follows : 

Overture, C minor B0hme 

Concerto for piano. £ flat Beethoven 

aA.«^_ i Suleika Mendelssohn 

^®°^^ J Du hist die Rub Schubert 

Andante from F minor Sonata Brahms 

Rondo brlllant. Op. 25 Mendelssohn 

SwAdiah simtiF. i FSresatts Lindblad 

sweoisn songs j p^jgi^^ j^om Upland. . . .Dannstrdm 

Symphony, D minor Yolkmann 

As the programme was a lengthy one, the symphony 

was not BO much enjoyed as it would have been had it 
been beard first instead of last. The overture, conduct- 
ed by the composer, is the work of a resident musician, 
writCAu some thirty years ago. It is not a great compo- 
sition, but is fluently written, revealing a musical char- 
acter, ^uiet and pleasant in disposition, and modest in 
Its aspirations. The piano compositions were interpret- 
ed by the Euterpe'ii able Capellmeister, Wilhelm Treib- 
er. His bold conception of ihe grand concerto, in which 
he Ali«o displayed a high degree of technical ability, 
stamps him aa an artist to be ranked among the best of 
the many good pianists here. This was decidedly the 
best pcriormance of the evening. 

Fraulein von Axelson sang the German songs very 
coldly, for which she made some amends by her really 
charming manner of singing the Swedish songs. 

The operas during the week have been Da» NachUagtr 
eon Oranada, DU Zfugenotteu and Ifaru Ueiling. 

JOHir F. HiMMZLSBACB. 



A Popular Concert. 

(From "The Graphic,** Feb. 2.) 

AtMondnj' eveninjj's coriceri. Mr. Arthur Chap- 
pell presented his audience with another welcome 
novelty in the shape of a quartet in B flat from the 
inexhftuslible pen of Friinz Schubert. An early 
work, composed when Schubert was scarcely eight- 
een, this qnartet is a very remarkable instance of 
his precocious genius. It was originally meant for 
a trio, but thu orif^inal plan was speedily aban- 
doned, and assumed the shape under which it is 
now presented. In each of the four movements we 
tind «he author in his hrfppiest mood. What that 
means all who know, and knowing, cannot other- 
wise than love, the mnsic of Schubert may well un- 
derstand. If Schumann, his most devoted admirer, 
had only been acquainted with one half of what 
Schubert produced the world would ha^e been the 
richer and the wiser for one of the most glowing 
testimonials that ever critic gave to artist^-H^r, bet- 
ter still, that one great artist ever paid to another. 
How generously sympathetic yrt^ Schumann is 
proved, among various instances, in his articles 
upon Mendelssohn and our own Sterndale Bennett; 
but what he says about Schubert, " the imaginative 
painter, whose pencil was steeped now in moon- 
beams, now in the full glow of the son," surpasses 
in enthusiasm whatever else he has written ; child- 
ish enthusiasm in some respects it may be — nay un- 
doubtedly is ; but genuine for all that, and exhibit- 
ing the profoundly amiable nature of the eminent 
Leipsic critic, "Eusebius," "Florestan/' and "Raro'' 
all in one, even more conspicuonsly, perhaps, than 
his own beautiful works. The performance of the 
B flat quartet by Mdme. Norman-N^ruda — as much 
at home in Schubert as she is in Haydn and Mozart 
(which is saying no little) — Herr L. Ries, Mr. Zer- 
bini, and, in the absence of Piatti, Signor Pezze, 
was all that could be wished. It ezcited unmistak- 
able interest, and has added a valuable contribu- 
tion, hitherto unknown, to Mr. Cbappell's unprece- 
dented repertory. A new pianist, Herr Ignaz 
Briill, appearei at this concert, creating more or 
less of a sensation by his execntion of Beethoven's 



loMt pianoforte sonata (in C minor and major. Op. 
Ill), which Mdme. Arabella Goddard, to her credit 
be it said, was first to introduce to the pablic at St. 
Jomes's Hall, seventeen years ago. Herr BrilU's 
performance, though unequal, was one of incontest- 
able merit, and appreciated at its worth. Being 
recalled, he again took his seat at the piano, and 
played the tcherzo from Schubert's sonata In G. 
Herr Briill's great fault, accordin$: to our own im- 
pression, is an inclination to exaggerate the mean- 
ing of the composer he interprets. Thin was evi- 
dent not only in Beethoven's sonata, but in the trio 
of Schubert's ncherzo, in the artless simplicity of 
which lies its abiding charm. In Schumann's E flat 
quintet, Herr Briill showed himself n pianist of the 
most demonstrative modern style. It was Mdme. 
Norman-N^^ruda's last appearance at the Monday 
evening concerts for the present series, and, as if 
she wished to make her hearers regret her tempo- 
rary loss, she played her very best- -which signifies 
best of the best— in Leclair's quaint- " Tambourin," 
for which, being encored, she substituted s Barca- 
rolle by Spohr. We can only understand «n " en- 
core " to mean that the audience, content bej'ond 
measure, wish to listen once more to the identical 
piece that has charmed them ; but nowadsys " en- 
core '* would appear to signify two pieces for one— 
SB much as to say. one hundred per cent for the cost 
entrance. Sims Reeves, following in the wake of 
the great contralto. Marietta Alboni, was among 
the first to resist this unwarrantable extortion ; but 
Sims Reeves was unhappily what the French term 
jonmalier — or, in plain language, when in good 
voice, and consequently in good spirits, he would 
as readily come forward and sing again, no matter 
what, as the humblest and most anxiously aspiring 
of his contemporaries. Nevertheless, this great 
English artist might have set an example which in 
the end could not have failed to influence others. 
The vocalist at last Monday's Popular Concert was 
Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, the popular American 
contralto. In addition to one of Schnbert's exquis- 
ite Miiller sonsr^ (exquisite, indeed, t- have inspired 
Schubert so spontaneously) and Schumann's beauti- 
ful Lied, " Wenn ich friih ' — so admirably translat- 
ed from Riickert by John Oxenford — Mdme. Ster- 
ling gave Mr. .1. W. Davison's settiiig of Beatrice 
Cenci's song, "False friend, wilt thou smile or weep," 
from Shelley's immortal, though impossible trage- 
dy, with .«=nch deep and intelligent expression of the 
words as would have brought tears into the eyes of 
the most sensitive and impressionable of poets. Sir 
Julius Benedict was at the pianoforte — which means 
that, in each instance, the accompaniments were 
played to perfection. 
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Chicago, Frb. 22, 1878. Since my last there 
have been two important concerts here — at least 
important considering the musical and social inter- 
ests involved. The first was that of the Apollo 
Musical Club, Feb. 14. The society showed their 
good discipline, and in the choral numbers sang 
admirably, especially in their most important piece, 
the name of which I cannot recall, aod have no pro- 
gramme at hand. The Club still remains under the 
direction of Mr. Tomlins, but as they declined to 
follow his lend in the introduction of a ladies' auxil- 
iary chorus this 3'enr, he has organized a mixed 
chorns called the Bach Choir, which meets once in 
a while and has its debut yet to make. Mr. Tom- 
lins also directs a chorus in Milwaukee and seems 
to be enjoying a well-deserved success. Still it is 
easy to see that in this way his interests are divid- 
ed, so that the Apollo Club no longer absorbs his 
best efforts. Besides, the Club was so unfortunate 
as to lose the services of its painstaking and remark- 
ably effective Secretary, Mr. E. G. Newell, and this 
also has something to do with their comparatively 
quiet state this season. Furthermore, they say 
that some of the best members are talking of seced* 
ing and organizing a new chorns with a " better 
leader." This " dark horse " of a better leader than 
Tomlins I have strained my eyes in vain to see, 
so far. 

The solo performances at this concert were those 
of the artistic and well-known soprano, Miss Henri- 
etta Beebe of New Tork, and a new violinist by the 
same of Ruff. The latter was an anmitigated 
fiasco. Miss Beebe made a great success. 



Last Tuesday evening was the second concert of 
the Beethoven Society, with this program uie : 

Overtnre^Melnsine Mendelssohn 

Loreley^aa unfinished Opera Mendelssohn 

1. Ave Maria— Soprano Solo and Ladiei' Chorus. 

Miss Jennie Datton and Ladles of the 
Beethoven Society, 

2. Vintage Song— Male Chorus. 

Gentlemen of the Beethoven Society. 
S. Finale— Soprano Solo and Chorns. 

Miss Jennie Dutton and Beethoven Society. 
Morning Song 



Two Songs 
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Elegy 

Beethoven Society. 



Raff 



Selections from the Opera of Fidello Beethoven 

1. Overtnze. 

Orchestra. 

2. Aria of Marcelline. 

Mrs. Jewett. 
2. Quartet. 

Miss Jennie Dutton. Mrs. Jewett, Mr. B. 
Dexter and Mr. Jas. Gill. 
4. '< Gold Song** of Rocco. 

Mr. Jas. Gill. 
0. Finale of the Opera. 

Miss Jennie Dutton, Mrs. Jewett, Mr. G. A. 
Knorr, Mr. E. Dexter, Mr. James Gill, Dr. 
Martin and the Beethoven Society. 

Orchestra of 40 members, selected from the best 
pnrfessional i>erformer8 in the city. 

The Society will give for the third and last Con- 
cert, Max Bruch*8 Grand Work, " Odysseus.** 

The orchestra was very good and did not cover 
up the voices except in places where it was impos- 
sible to reproduce the rich scoring softly enough to 
accompany the by no means large voices of the solo 
singers. The chorus numbered about two hundred. 
On the whole they sing perhaps better than la«t 
year, bat after all it is still very far from the de- 
gree of finish that might be obtained from the ma- 
terial they have there. I should say they made 
their best effect in the' Vintage song, the Raff 
songs, and in one or two places of the Fidelio finale. 
As a whole the performance lacked climax, a fault 
partly, at least, to be attributed to the programme. 

The principal solo singers were Miss Alice Dut- 
ton and Mi*^. Jennie Jewett, both of them having 
many friends. Both were well received, and the 
latter made a decided success in the MarcelUna aria. 
Still it must be admitted that neither of the voices 
is large enough to be heard to good advantage in so 
large a hall, and ¥rith orchestra. 

I suppose any opinion of mine on the Beethoven 
music will be somewhat late in the day, but passing 
that, I hope it is not too much to say that in my 
opinion had Mendelssohn lived to finish the Lore- 
ley opera it would not have made a success. Men 
delssohn was very interesting as a fore-token of the 
romantic school. Into this new path he advanced 
but slightly, and from this slight departure from 
the traditions of the elders he derived the advan- 
tage of apparent freshness and originality, without 
offering enough of the new to make himself unintel- 
ligible. But immediately after him came those 
other romanticists, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, and 
Wagner, who went so far in the new direction as 
for the time to become unintelligible. These writ- 
ers explored the remote provinces and by-paths only 
hinted at by Mendelssohn ; and now that a genera- 
tion has come on ready to follow them throughout 
their various wanderings, Mendelssohn remains no 
longer romantic except in a feeble way. while at the 
same time he is equally far from satisfying the 
hearty lover of the classical as represented by Beet- 
hoven. Hence it is that we hear Mendelssohn's 
mnsic much as we read a story in the "Third Read- 
er." The story may be clever and all that, but it 
is only for the immatare. Perhaps I pnt this too 
strongly, but I donbt not many who read this will 
agree with me in the general idea that Mendelssohn 
has become obsolescent in the same manner that 
Dnssek and Pleyel have in the main become obsolete. 
[! ?] Perhaps it is none of my business, but it does 
seem to me a pity that Raff should not be able to 
bring his works to better considered and more com- 
pact climaxes, for he is a writer who will probably 
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ooant for more than any other of oar day except 
Wagner. 

The Beethoyen society deserves to be congratu- 
lated on retarning to the rational and artistic habit 
of giving great works with orchestral accompani- 
ment. It also affords our local singers extremely 
desirable opportunities for appearance in important 
numbers with satisfactory surroundings — a piece of 
benevolence better calculated to foster local talent 
than to present great works in a style above criti- 
cism. 

Mr. Eddy's organ recitals continue, but I have no 
room for programmes to-day. 

The Chicago Conservatory of Music has lately 
procured a good-sized two-manual org^n from John- 
son and Son, and it is just erected and opened in 
the lecture-room of the First Baptist Church, where 
it will be administered to friends and pupils by that 
industrious and every way deserving musician, Mr. 
C. A. Havens. The opening concert took plaee last 
Wednesd y evening, a neat programme bein^ pre- 
sented, the two important numbers of which were 
the Guilmant Sonata and the Thiele Theme and 
Variations in A flat, played by Mr. Eddy. 

I have lately beard the most complimentary ac- 
counts of the Pupils' Matinees given by Mrs. Regina 
Watson every fortnight at her residence. I have 
not been able to go, but a friend of mine, one of the 
best judges in the city (and a teacher in another 
school besides) attended the last one, and assured 
me that the appearance of the pupils was admira- 
ble, indicating remarkable and altogether superior 
qualities in the teacher — and this too in the caf»e of 
quite young pupils. I am the more pleased to men- 
this, as I have formerly had occasion to differ 
from Mrs. Watson in the matter of one of her 
public appearances. Meanwhile, I am as ever, 

Dbs Fbxtbohustz. 
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Dattov, C, Fsb. 16.— The people in this part of the 
oountiy are not entirely devoid of a love for that which 
la of the highest and noblest tn the musical art. True, 
their advantages for cultivation in tbl* direction have 
not been great, and oompared with thoee afforded in 
your dty of Boston, decidedly insignlileant. And yet 
we have had the musical "leaven " here, which during 
the past four years, from a very small beginning, has 
been increasing and expanding, and on the 15th Inst, 
culminated in a magnifloent performance of Handel's 
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It may be a matter of interest to some of your readers 
to know that about four years ago, a musical society 
was organiied in this city, with a membership of about 
seventy-flve vetoes, and was called the Philharmonic 8o- 
oiety of Dayton. I*' was'fortonate In securing as its first 
director, Prof . Leon Jasiewlcz, a fentleman poesesslng 
some qualifications which are so essential to the aocept- 
lible filling ot sneh a position. He was enthusiastic in 
his work and untiring. For two years he conducted, in 
oonnection with a committee, the musical part of the 
Booiety's work with great acceptance, and during this 
time a perceptible growth and advancement was made 
towards a higher appreciation and love for that which 
Is the most beautif nl and ennobling In the divine art. 
The Professor's case Is now a very sad one, he having 
fallen a victim to a terrible disease fkom whloh it Is not 
likely he can ever recover. 

During the past two years, the society has learned to 
love and honor as its leader, Prof. Otto Singer. The 
reputation of this gentleman as a musical director and 
composer of no small attainments, Is not confined to 
this Ticinity alone. He it is who has the responslbiUty 
of training the great chorus for the coming " May Fes- 
tival " in Cinolnnati, in which the Philharmonics of this 
place are to participate. The result of his labors, we 
predict, will be the grandest success. His ability to In- 
■pire and call forth all the powers of a ehorus, is noth-, 
Ing less than wonderhil, while there Is something like 
magio in his wielding of the baton, in controlling and 
carrying A chorus through a difficult or dangerous pas- 
sage. 

In the earlier stages of its existence the society very 
wisely studied selections from the best musical works, 
but refrained from attempting anything extended, nn- 
tfl its singers were prepared to undergo the hard work 
laeldent to such an undertaking. Its tint work of a 



eontlnuoni character was Mendelssohn^ Cantata: "As 
the Hart pants," whloh was fintfy given and much en- 
joyed, the coneert occurring early In the Fall of 18TB. 
The next Spring the sodety performed for the first time 
in the olty of Dayton the Oratorio of the "Masslih," 
with an orchestral accompaniment. The solo parts 
were creditably sustained by individual members of the 
society, and altogether the perforraanoe waspronouneed 
a grand fuocess. Such music, rendered with a compe* 
tent chorus. Is rarely heard outelde of the larger cities; 
and the society felt no little pride and gratification In 
being able and permitted to perform so glorious and 
sublime a composition. On last Friday evening the or- 
atorio waa repeated with a ehorus of one hundred and 
fifty voices, and an orchestra of twenty-two instni- 
ments. The solo parts were again sustained by members 
of the organisation. 

The Choruses were exceptionally well rendered, there 
being a brilllanoy, precision, and prompt n es s of attack 
not often heard. This is necessarily a very limited and 
Inadequate description of what has, and is being aooom- 
pllahed by the sodety, but enough has been written Mr. 
Xdltor, to show that something at least has been done 
In this plaee towards ereating an Interest %nd love for 
music pure and undeflled. May the good week go onl 

RespeetfttUy, 

*^ F. B. 

ltoig|t*s Immial of Stnsk, 

BOSTON. MARCH 2, 1878. 

A New Dictionary of Mniio and 
MnsioiAnib* 

We have before us the first Part of an elaborate and 
thorough work, so far as one may yet judge, which, 
if carried out in the same style and spirit through 
the twelve quarterly parts which are to make up 
its two volume , will far surpass in completeness, 
in accuracy, in well-digested, candid, thoughtful 
information, whether for amateurs or for profes- 
sional musicians, any lexicon or dictionary of Mu- 
sic that has ever jet appeared. We do not except 
even the most ponderous German works. Many 
new questions, many new points of interest and new 
composers have arisen since their day. Mr. George 
Grove is the very intelligent and able Secretary of 
the Crystal Palace Association, a man of extensive 
intercourse and correspondence with musical per- 
sons everywhere, and in all respects admirably 
qualified for his great task. He commands the ser- 
vices of the best authorities and writers, English 
and foreign, each of whom furnishes such articles 
aa lie within his special sphere of thought and prac- 
tice. The list of contributors Includes such names 
as Sir Julius Benedict, Joseph Bennett, W. Chap- 
pell, W. H. Cummings, E. Dannreutber, J. W. Dav- 
ison (of the Timet), Ferdinand Hiller, E. J. Hop- 
kins, John HuUah, Sir Fred. A. G. Ouseley (the 
Oxford Professor), Herr Ernst Paoer, E. Prout, Dr. 
Rimbault, Dr. Arthur Sullivan, and many others 
both English, French and German, besides our own 
countryman, the biographer of Beethoven, A. W. 
Thayer ; also Col. H. Ware, of the Boston Public 
Library, and other Americans, doubtiess, not yet 
named. The idea of the work is best explained in 
a portion of its brief preface : 

The want of English works on the history, theo- 
ry, or practice of Music, or the biographies of Mu- 
sicians, accessible to the non-proressional reader, 
has long been a subject of remark. Of ' Methods * 
and special text-books there is no lack, nor of dic- 
tionaries of ' musical terms ; ' but there is no one 
work in English from which an intelligent inauirer 
can learn, in small compass and in untechniciu lan- 
guage, what is meant by a Symphony or Sonata, a 
Fuffue, a Stretto, a Coda, or any other of the terms 
which necessarily occur in every description or 
analysis of a Concert or a piece of Music, from 
which he can gain a readable and succinct account 

•A JHeUonarv tfMntic mkd MuHckuu (X i>* 1460-18Ti>, 
by l^ninmt WrlUn, MngU§A and fartiffn,vfitA Uhutrth 
Uona and woodewtt. Edited by Gsonox Gaovs, D.CX. 
In two Volumes. Y61. 1. Parti. London: iff«<*m«i>»» 
^kCa,1818. 



of the history of the Tarious branohes of the art, or 
of the rise and progress of the Pianoforte and other 
instruments, or the main facta and oharacterlstics 
of the lives of eminent or representative Musicians, 
or the circumstances attending the origin of their 
chief works. 

Such questions are now constantly occurring to 
those who formerly would never have thought of 
them. This demand the DxonoNART of Music is 
designed to meet It will contain articles on musi- 
cal history and biography ; on the science and prac- 
tice of composition, and the nature, construction, 
and use of musical instruments, explanations of mu- 
sical terms, and general information on modern 
Music since the fifteenth century; the whole ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and so given as to be intelli- 
gible to the Amateur, as well as useful to the pro- 
fessional Musician; Special attention will be paid 
to English Music. Every effort will be made to 
compress the articles as much aa possible, consist- 
ent with their being intelligible and readable. Il- 
lustrations in music type and occasional wood-cuts 
will be given. 

It will be seen that it is laid out upon a larger 
plan than Stainer and Barrett's Dictionary of Mu- 
sical Terms, which treats most matters more briefly 
and wholly excludes mnsica] biography; or than 
our New England Moore's Encyclopedia, which is 
already obsolescent, having been prepared too early 
for the satisfactory answer of the questions of to- 
day, though it \fi still popular and in many reapects 
convenient for superficial students. But for the 
earnest seeker after musical information, for one 
who wishes to go to the l>ottom of the matter and 
really understand thinga, such a Dictionary as Mr. 
Grove's is greatiy needed. The Musician needs it, 
as well as the Amateur. And atndents of Music, 
such as throng our "Conservatories^ and "Schools," 
ought, every one of them, to possess a book so thor- 
oughly well prepared for them. 

An idea of its folness may be formed fh>m the 
foot that this Part I., of 1S8 octavo pages, ban- 
ning with the letter A, only reaches the word 
" Ballad." And of the exhaustive yet concise way 
in which the more important topics are treated, the 
two articles which we have copied from its pages : 
on Anlhan$, by Dr. Monk, of York Cathedral, and 
on J. 8. DSneA, are very satisfactory and fair apeci- 
mens. The whole Bach family are treated with 
proportionate fullnees; also the BaeK-Chtettgehaft, 
with the whole list of contents of the 24 noble vol- 
umes of Bach's works which it has so far published. 
The articles on the French Aeademis dt Mutigw, on 
the Italian AeatUmie^ the Aneuni Ooneertt in Lon- 
don, etc., are excellent. The subject of Acemt is 
copiously illustrated by quotations in notes from 
Haydn, Moxart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Weber, and even Brahma. But no article has in- 
terested us quite so much, or has seemed to us to 
afford such satisfactory evidence of the earnest and 
progressiv^spirit in which the Dictionary sets out. 
as that on AddiHonal AeeompammenU — a aubject 
which has acquired great importance through the 
recent efforts to revive the great Choral works of 
Bach and Handel.' This admirable article, presum- 
ably by Ebeneser Front (though the loitiala "E.P." 
equally belong to Herr Ernst Pauer), fills thirteen 
columns, and is enriched with many examples in 
notation from Handel's *' Messiah " and Bach's Pas- 
sions and Cantatas, placing in each instance the 
sketchy accompaniment of the original mannecript 
beside the arrangement of Mozart, Mendelssohn or 

Robert Fran a, and recognising the merits ol the 
last named far more appreciatively than some of his 
learned German critics have yet had the grace to 
do. All the definitions of technical terms, like A 
VapdUtf Andante, Andantino, etc., so freqoentiy 
confosed and vague, are admirably clear, concise 
and positive. 

We look forward with eagerness to the succes- 
sive instalments of this noble work, and we com- 
mend it heartily, with foil conviction of its great 
value, to all lovera and professors of the divine 
Art. 
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ConoertB. 

Tbiodosk Thomas. The sixth and last snbscrip- 
tioo concert (Wednesday evening, Feb. 18), drew a 
more numerous audience to the Music Hall than 
either of its predecessors. This mnst have been 
owing largely to the excellence of the first half of 
the programme, and partly to the norelty of the 
last half. The first consisted of two standard mas- 
terworks of the very first class. First, the Seventh 
Symphony of Beethoven, which was played mar- 
vellously well, although we must still dissent from 
one characteristic of the modern virtnoi* interpre- 
tation (the term virtu&ao may apply to orchestras 
as well as solo artists,) — we mean the habit of ex- 
aggerating the contrasts of tempi, taking alow move- 
ments too slow and fast raovementa too fast ; wit- 
ness the Allegretto and the Finale in this instance. 
The second piece was Schumann's Piano Concerto, 
in A minor, of which the interest still deepens the 
oftener we hear it properly interpreted. And Mr. . 
Wm. H. Shkewoo]>*8 rendering was masterly. Per- 
fectly self-possessed, clear in his own mind as to the 
effects he was to produce, thoroughly saturated, so 
to speak, with the music snd its meaning, and armed 
with a sure and admirable technique, as well as 
with a never failing memory, he gave us the great 
work in a style which the most exacting could en- 
Joy ; and he was of course admirably accompanied. 

The two pieces which formed the second part 
were:— 1) that grotesque Wedding March, with its 
ingenious and fantastic YariationB, by Goldmark, of 
which we can say nothing materially different from 
what we said of it after its first perforn ance at Cam- 
bridge, except that, on the whole, it interested us 
rather more this second time ; and — 2) a new Cap- 
ricei». Op. 4, by Hermann Grnedner. This was an 
exceedingly brilliant and ingenious piece of orehes> 
tration, leavinsr, however, quite a vague impression. 

■ 

It might perhaps have had more meaning for us, 
had not sense and mind become already weary with 
listening to brilliant things. 



(Crowded out last time.) 

BoeroH ComKBYATOKv OF Mvsic. The Matinee of 
Saturday noon, Feb. 9| at Wesleyan Hall, had some 
features of uncommon interest, as the following pro- 
gramme shows: 

Overtore for eight hands: *' Siege of Ck>rinth," 

Arr. by H. P. Ctaelins 
losses L. Butler, R. McBeatb, Mrs. Turner, and 
Mr. F. Litchfield. 
Sons: " Al Deaio," from ** Mairlage of Figarou" 

Miss Marie Murdoch. 

Rondo Capriccioso Mendelraohn 

Miss Bmma MeKlm. 
String Quartet. Variations on the AnstrlAn 

National Hvmn ....Haydn 

Miss Lillian Shattnck. 1st Ylolm, Miss A. Shep- 

ardson, 2d Violin. Miss L. Chandler, Viola, 

Miss Lettie Launder, 'Cello, 

Piano— Andante f avorl Hummel 

Mrs. L. E. Turner. 

Senate for Violin and Piano, in A nuOor Handel 

Andante— Allearo—Adaf^o— Allegro moderate. 
Messrs. La none Merriman, and Herm. P. 

Chellns. 

Song: **BidBiedl80OQrse,'* Bishop 

Miss Murdoch. 
Last Movement of Sonate in D minor. Op. 81, 

Beethoven 
Miss Anna Britt. 

rThe-performers were pupils of the Conservatory, un- 
der the direction of its head, Julius Eichbkeo. When 
we entered the room, we were strnek by the voice, more 
powerful than sweet, yet agreeable and clarlnet-Uke, and 
very evenly developed, and by the easy, fluent execu- 
tion of the young lady who was singinic an elaborate 
and interesting Aria, which we never heard before, from 
Mocart's Figaro ; on looking for it in the score we find 
it given in an Appendix, and we wonder that it has not 
found itB way before Intoonr tbeatres or concert rooms. 
It certainly was a very creditable piece of vocallsm, and 
sung as if she loved to sing. 

StDl more were we interested in the first string Quai^ 
tet performance wblch we ever heard by four young la- 
dies. They were well matched; tone and bowing both 
were excellsnt; and Haydn's genial Variations on the 
National Hymn of Austria were on the whole quite sat- 
isfactorily interpreted. The fair vldooeeUistt we are 



told, (she has hitlierto appeared as violinist), has had 
tmt a few we^ks practice on that instrument. We trust 
this qnartet playing will go on gaining scope and pow- 
er. Nothing is more wanting in our mnsloal opportuni- 
ties.— The Handel Sonata, also, was a novelty of a good 
old wholesome sort, and was quite enjoyable. TOr the 
Beethoven Sonata movement we were not able to re- 
main. 



Hasvard Musical Assooiatiov. The programme 
of the seventh Symphony Concert (Thursday after- 
noon, Feb. 14) proved unusually attractive, and 
there were mar.y expressions of enthusiasm in the 
audience. 

Overture to "FanlskSi** Chembini 

Pianoforte Concerto, no. 4, in C minor (first 
time) Saint-Saftis 

1 . Allegro moderate and Andante. 

2. Allegro vivace, Andante and Allegro. 

John A. Preston. 

Overture— '< Hiawatha ** (MS.) J. C. D. Parker 

Vlvaoe,from the <<Scotch** Symphony. .MendelRSohnJI 



Fourth Symphony. In D minor. Op. 120. . .Schumann 
Introduction ana AllM^ro— Romansa— Soherao— 

Finale. 

The charming Overture to "Faniska*' was en- 
joyed as much as ever, being nicely played. Mr. 
pRSSTON, one of the youngest of our concert pian- 
ists, a pupil successively of Mr. Parker and of Mr. 
Lang, proved himself easily equal to all the rare 
difiiculties of the new Concerto by Saint-Safins. He 
has great aplotnb^ remarkably sure, firm execution, 
a good touch, great facility and smoothness iu run- 
ning passages, even rapid ones in sixths and fourths. 
He plays too with considerable expression, and 
with good conception of the intentions of the com- 
position and its capabilities of effect. His manner 
is m^Miest, quiet, and yet resolute. Of the Concerto 
itself there are various opinions, from those who 
found it only a barren waste of difficulties, to those 
who liked it better than anything they have yet 
heard from the French composer. We incline, after 
several hearings in rehearsal, to the latter feeling. 
We found Its power and beauty gprowing on us. The 
first movement, beginning with a simple, plaintive 
theme, in little fragments answered between orches* 
tra a*id piano, proved to be pregnant matter for de- 
velopment and interesting variations, leading into 
an impressive Chorale {Andante,) which returns in 
later portions of the work, as does the opening 
Allegro theme, showing unity and earnest purpose 
in the whole. We confess to less liking of the 

Scherzo-like opening of the second part, with its 
thin, dry, scrambling fugoio ; but the Chorale 
comes^again with new weight and significance, a 
period of repose ; and then, for a Finale, we have a 
theme which is as much a " Hymn of Joy " as that 
of the Ninlh Symphony or that of Brahms, although 
in quite another rhythm, and which is worked up 
to a truly grand and noble climax ; a good nation- 
al hymn, we fancy, could be made of it. 

Mr. Pasksr was received with a hearty and pro- 
longed welcome as he came forward to conduct his 
own new work, the "Hiawatha** Orerture. which 
he did in the quiet, Bimple, and yet firm manner 
that is n stive to him. Tne Overture is difiicult, at 
least for a first reading, partly on account of the 
unusual key, B-flat minor, in which it is written, 
and taxed the orchestra severely to do it iustice af- 
ter only two rehearsals. Yet its intentions came 
out clearly, revealing good thematic matter and de- 
velopment, and a happy faculty of rich and varie 
instrumentation, besides a sensitive poetic feeling 
and much beauty of expression, with good unity 
and climax. It is a graceful, delicate, romantic, 
rather than a great or very powerful Overture, and 
yet it does not lack strength. The composer was 
recalled and bowed his scknowledgments amid long 
continued applause. 

The vivaeioue bit from the " Scotch " Symphony 
flung in plenty of sunshine m the midst of three- 
long works all in the minor mood. How one can 
talk of Brshms after that D-minor Symphony of 
Schumann, it is difficult to conceive. Here is a work 
which thrills with genius through its every limb 
and every fibre. Tne Romanza and the Scherzo 
are wonderful ; the exquisite charm of the former 
relieved in strong yet happy contrast sgainst the 
bold impetuosity of the latter ; whils the slow mo- 



tlye of the Introduction, reproduced in the Roman- 
za, lends a unity which is anything but monotony 
to the whole. The transition from the Romanza 
into the vigorous Finale is most original and pow- 
erfu., though holding en to the same thread of mo- 
tive. The Symphony was played with fervor, with 
good accent, ligot and shade, and excellent effect ; 
it was one of the best successes of our orchestra. 

The eighth programme (this week) consist-ed of: 

Past I. Overture to " Rosamunde ** (first time), 
SchvbeH: Old Italian Aria: "Pur dlcesti,** LtMt, 
Geo. L. Osgood; Symphony in O (No. 13, Breitkopi 
and HKrtel), J7aydn.— Part II. Overture: "Tne 
Hebrides," Jf«ftd</««oAn ; Songs by FranM, O.L. Os- 
OOOD ; Overture to " Leonore, ' No. 8, Beeihooen. 

In the ninth concert (last bnt one) Miss Fannt 
Kkllooo will sing " Ah when the dove," from Han- 
del's " Acis and Galatea," and probably a superb 
dramatic Aria from Mozart's early Opera JdomeHeo, 
— an Aria equal to his best in later years. The Sym- 
phony will be Gade's No. 1 , in C minor ; the Over- 
tures, Beethoven's " Weihe des Hsuses," and Rossi- 
ni's to " Tell ; " and the (Concert will open with the 
Allegro of the Unfinished Symphony of Schubert. 



BoTLSTOH Club. The second concert of the season 
(Music Hall, Feb. 20) was as brilliant a success as any 
vocal Club has ever bad in Boston. The Hall waa 
crowded, the programme excellent and much of It 
new, and the chorus and part-singing singularly per- 
fect. The first part consisted of Mendelssohn's ^tAa;i« ; 
the second was as follows: 

Slumber Song. Male chorus Taubert. 

Song of the Snmmer Birds. Female chorus. 

Rubinstein. 

S.*Nlgh?Stong. } Mixed chorus Rheinberger. 

Fields so Green. Female chorus Relnecke. 

Folk Songs: 

a. Forsaken. Male chorus. Composer unknown. 

From the Carinthian. 
6. Have you my Darlinfr seen ? Mixed chorus. 

(Words from the German. Osgood. 

Song of the Lark. Male chorus Schachner. 

(From the Charaoterbilder.) 
Early Spring. Mixed chorus Mendelssohn. . 

The JthaUe was given with piano accompaniment by 
Mr. PsTSBSiLXA, omitting the Overture, bnt giving the 
March of Priests. The solos were creditably sung by 
Miss Dora Wilxt, Miss L. C. Nason and Mrs. Jnnnr 
M. NoTSS. The choruses were sung with fine precision, 
spirit and expression, and with admirable balance of 
the parts. We never heard a purer, richer body of so- 
pranos, and the deep basses were strikingly full and 
grand. The^efFect of the choral mass was frequently 
enhanced by the judicious Organ rccoropsniment by 
Mr. G. W. SuMirsR. But the distlnguiihinf; feature of 
thia, as compared with the likewise excellent perfor- 
mance of the same work by the Cecilia, was the giving 
of the meloHlramatic portions of the middle. These 
were read, or recited, some by individual voices Issuing 
from various quarters of the platform, and some by 
chorus in unison. And the reading was of a superior 
order, really firtlstlc and Impressive— particularly Miss 
Kate Davis's delivery of the part of SaIomlth,repeated- 
ly followed by spontaneous' applause. |We must add, toO| 
that the understanding of the dramatic plot wss great- 
ly aided by the well prepared Argument and Notes in 
the tasteful little proRranmie book. 

Mr. Osgood and the Club, which he conducts and 
trains with such marked ability, are to be congrattilated 
on a particulariy happy selection of fresh part-songs;— 
novelties which are truly interesting; rara avet of their 
well-nlgh exhausted race. ETery one of these had some 
striking besuty to commend it, showing artistic skill in 
the weaving tofcether of voice parts, wuh the sinsle ex- 
ception ox the Lark Song by Schachner, in which we 
found next to nothing to delight, and which was also 
the least well sung piece, the voices seendng weary. 
Nor can the lugubrious " Forsaken," beine but an old 
Carinthian Folk-song, be regarded as artistie: it waa en- 
cored, not for Ita cheerfulness, but as furnishing the 
most exquisite specimen of male part-singing of the 
evening. Taubert's "Slumber Song" was charming 
and very delicately sung. Rubinstein's female chorus, 
full of birds and sunshine, was delightful in itself and 
in the rendering; and the two songs by Rheinberger, 
especially the ** Night Song," seemed to ns among the 
best instances of this kind of writing we have had since 
Mendelssohn. Reinecke*s green fields were grateful 
and refreshing, ivith sweet fresh voices lea<ling the way 
In greatest possible contrast, both In style of composi- 
tion And in its up-springing joy and rapture, to its 
" Forsaken '* mate (excuse the Hlbemicism!), was Mr. 
Osgood's own new and charming part-song, woven with 
a subtle, genial Art,— the most reiicitous or bis produo- 
rions so far, as it seemed to ns. It makes the voices, at 
least the tenors, soar bevond their wont, but the enthu- 
siasm of the song and of the singers ought to he equal 
to that, lifting them above themselves like the Joy hymn 
in the Choral^yro phony .—Truly the Boylston Club are 
in the full tide of successAil progreu, and we trust they 
will avail themselves of their well-earned advantages 
for bringing out Choral treasures new and old. follow- 
ing where me worthy ambition of their leader from the 
first has led and pointed. 
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Chicago. The Beethoren Soeietj gave Its second 
concert last evening at McConntck's Hall to a large an- 
dience, and with a largo degree of snccess. At the very 
ontaet, Mr. Wolfsohn is to be credited with having made 
an elegant pro$;ramme, not only very attractive in its 
individual numbers, but thoroughly harmonious and 
consistent. It opened with that delightfnl overtnre 
winch Mendelssohn wrote to the legend of Melasine, the 
last of the series that included the "Midsnmmer Night," 
"The Calm Sea and Proitperous Voyage," and the "Heb- 
rides,"— this one the most delicate and characteristic 
of them alL What more appropriate instrumental work 
could have preluded the " Loreley," both legends being 
connected with the water-tplrits of the Rhine? The 
" Loreley " was the second number. The Society has 
given it once before, but it is good enough to bear many 
a repetition. There are only four numbers to the oper- 
atic fragment,— the " Ave Maria,"— a soprano obligate 
to first and second soprano accompaniment; a spirited 
" Vintage Song" for mnnnerchor ; the finale to the first 
act, an instroment.il introduction (allegro moderate), 
leading up to a responsive double chorus, invoking the 
Rhine fays; and along and trying ncena, set ott against 
chorus, in which Leonora^ the heroine, seeks for revenge 
against her false lover. The choral parts were excel- 
lently given, especially the "Vintage" npmber, which 
went off in dashing style. The Roprano part was taken 
by Miss Alice Button, whom we do not remember to 
have heard in any important concert before. She has a 
voice of moderate strength and good range, which is 
essential in the " Loreley " music, that runs very high, 
and is set against a heav^y accompaniment, and she 
sings with spirit and intelligence ; but there is a want of 
resonance in her tone, so that ahe failed to express the 
full passion and dramatic intensity of the part, espec- 
ially in the closing number, which requires an almost 
exceptional voice. The third number was a double one, 
including a frenh, breezy " Morning Song" and an " El- 
egy " by Ratr, neither of which have been given here 
before. Their selection is creditable to Mr. Wolfsohn*s 
good taste. Such music is healthy and bracing, and 
ought to be heard of tener. They are admirably instru- 
mented, the themes being set into the accompaniment 
like a l>eautif ul piece of mosaic work. The programme 
closed with five nnml)ers from " Fidelio,"— first, the 
overture, the " Fidelio " being selected from the four. 
Second, the aria In the first act ("Die Hoffnnng schon,") 
in which Ifarcelllna tells the bliss of her love, which was 
sung by Mrs. Jewett with admirable voice and expres- 
sion. Her conception of the aria and the fine dramatic 
spirit with which she invested it were alike creditable 
to her musical intelligence. She made the bit of the 
evening, and the success which she achieved was enthu- 
siastically recognized by the audience, and richly de- 
served. The Canon Quartet, which followed ttie solo 
(Miss Dutton, Mrs. Jewett, Mr. I>extei', and Mr. Qill,) 
was not altogether satisfactory, the tenor not being in 
strict tune and the voicM not being well balanced. Mr. 
Gill, for the fourth number, sang Boeco^t gold song 

(" Hat man nlcht auch Creld daneben,") in which his 
worst failing was want of precision in keeping with the 
instrument. The last number was the finale io the last 
act, which describes the release of the prisoners and the 
rescue of Floreitatit the solo^ being taken by Mrs. Jew- 
ett, Miss Dutton, and Messrs. Knorr, Dexter, Gill, and 
Martin. In this number the chorus did some excellent 
work, and sang with great spidt and power. As a 
whole, the Society is entitled to great credit. The so- 
pranos have fallen off a little in strength and the tenors 
were at times a little " off," but the altos were very 
steady, and the basses have never sung with such full 
volume of tone or good effect, and the general result 
was a most enjoyable and satisfactory concert, with one 
of the best programmes Mr. Wolfsohn has ever given 
US. We congratulate him that his little army has grad- 
uated from the piano, and can now sing with orchestra. 
—Chicago Tribune t Feb. 20. 



Philadklphia. Several pupils of Mme. Emma 

Seller distinguished themselves in a concert thus 

described by the Evening BuUetin of Feb. 16 : 

Natatorlum Hall was crowded with a brilliant audi- 
ence last evening on the occasion of Miss Bare*B first 
public concert, as this may be called, although the young 
lady has frequently appeared In connection with other 
musical performances in this city. The programme was 
an unusually choice one, The instrumental part con- 
sisted of two numbers by Mr. Jarvls, including Thal- 
tierg's variations on " Elisire d'Amore," Chopin's Noc- 
turne, Op. 87, and Mendelssohn's Scherso, Op. 10, which 
were given with all the brilliant expression and execu- 
tion of the distinguished pianist. Mr. Stoll gave an ex- 
quisite performance of Wleniawski's "Airs Rnsses," 
handling his violm with delightful delicacy and spirit. 
The principal vocal part was, of course, sustained by 
Miss Bare, who was in admirable voice and sang her 
several numbers in a manner evincing great improve- 
m nt both in style and in the development of an organ 



of peculiar purity and power. A coldness of manner 
which marked Miss Hare's earlier public perfonnanoes 
has wholly disappeared, and with the overcoming of 
this defect it is safe to predict for her a brilliant career 
as a popular vocalist. The other vocal parts were taken 
by Mr. Gastel, who sang Schubert's " Morgengruss " 
and Horn's " Trinkspruch," and accompanied Miss Bare 
in a duo from Spohr's " Faust'* in a very pleasing man- 
ner; Miss Bingham, another pupil of Mad. Seller's, who, 

albeit a little frightened at her first essay in public, 
sane: Hatton's " Rid me to live " with a degree or spirit 
and good tone that promise excellent things for her in 
the future; and Mr. Chamberlain, also a pnpilof the 
same school who sang Nlcolai's duet, " VAddio^'* with 
MiiiR Bingham In {rood style. Mr. StoU's violin obligate 
accompaniment of Milts Bare's two sonjrs. Kalliwoda's 
" Far Away," and, an encore, Reinecke's "Spring Flow- 
ers," deserves a word of special commendation. 

The audience testified their enjoyment of the evening's 
entertainment bv much enthusiastic applanite, nearly 
every vocal number winning an encore, and the whole 
affair passed off most pleasantly and creditably. 



An Artificial Voice. 

Wo re.id in nn Ens:lish paper: 

Any man who is dissatisfied with his voice can become 

an orchestra, with woods, brames, strings and a big 

drum, if he likes. In Septemb«'r of last year Dr. Fou- 

lis, of Glasgow, found himself under the necessity of 

proiMMing the complete removal of the larynx of one of 

his patients. The man consented, chiefly with the view 

of escaping the lingering death which threatened htm. 

It was accordingly done; and now, at the end of four 

months, a fair ehare of health has been regained, the 

windpipe and other parts implicated have healed ro as 

to admit of the introduction of voice tubes, and the man 

has been shown at the Uriversity and before Rome of 

the scievtifir societies of Glasgow, where the professor* 
and others were enabled to satisfy themselves of the 
reality of his speaking powers. For the sake of easy ad- 
jnstment it consists of two tubes, which are placed in 
the wound separately, and fitted to each other bv slip- 
ping the lower a little way into the upper one. A frame- 
work holding a vibrating reed is passed iuto a hole in 
the front of this tube, like a drawer into its grooves. 
When pufihed home the reed-plate slopes downwards, 
and the current of air from the lungs. Impinging upon 
its free end, throws it into vibration. A continuous 
musical note is thus produced, which becomes modulat- 
ed into vowels, consonants and words by the action of 
the mouth. All the reeds remain silent in ordinary 
breathing. The vowels are perfectly clear and distinct, 
both In whispering with the reed out, and in intoning 
with the reed in the tube, proving that the vowels are 
the product of changes in the shape of the month cavi- 
ty, and not formed by alterations of the glottis. The 
question of the reeds to be used was one oimuch inter- 
est. The first tried in Glasgow were of brass. Experi- 
ments have shown, says the P^U Mall OoMetU, that 
many other materials, such :is ivory, horn, cane, silver 
or steel, will answer the pnrpose, and the patient, who 
is an ingenious mechanic, amuxes himself in fitting 
them ni>. He has thus a variety of voices at command, 
and with one of his reeds made of vulcanite can posi- 
tively roar. The softest and most natural notes are giv- 
en by the non-metallic reeds; but the richest tone comes 
from a reed composed of an alloy of silver and brass. 



Misfi Minnie Hanck at Bmssels. 

A correj-pnndent of the Bulletin (Philadelphia). 

writintr from Brussels, January 21st, say*' ' 

** Miss Minnie Hauck, the great American prima don- 
na, who has been recently engaged to replace the late 
Mme. TietJens at Her Majesty's Opera In London, is 
now singing at the Grand Opera House in Brussels, 
where she obtained the greatest success. The Brussels 
papers unanimously put her in the same rank with La 
Patti and Nilsson, and Miss Minnie Hauck undoubtedly 

can be considered as the eoming star. During the last 
five years the young and beautiful singer filled success- 
ftillv the positions as prima donna at the Italian operas 
of Paris and London, and the grand Imperial operas of 
Tienna and Berlin, and has been created Kammer^SKn- 
gerin (Singer of the Imperial Court) by the Emperor of 
Germany. The Queen of Belgium conferred upon her 
the Order of the Star (Stem-Kreuz). Miss Hauck la now 
engaged by Mr. Maurice Strakosch for 600,000 francs 
($100,000) for three years." 
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CiKOiKNAT]. The advance programmes for the Cin- 
cinnati biennial musical festival, to be held May 14 to 
17 inclusive, have just been issued. The musical direc- 
tors will he Theodore Thomas, assisted by Otto Singer 
of this city. The soloists are Mme. Pappcnheim, Annie 
Louise Cary, Emma Cranch, Mrs. Osgood, Louise RoU- 

WAgen, Chas. Adams, Christian Fritsch, Signor Taglia- 
pietra, M. R. Whitney and Franz Remmertz. Mr. Geqni:e 
£. Whiting of Boston is announced as the organlMt. The 
programme consists of Handel's "Messiah," Beetho- 
ven^» Ninth Symphony and the Broica symphony, Liszt's 
grand mass, scenea from Wagner's ** (joetterdaemmcr- 
ung," and chorun from the "meisterslnger,'' scenes from 
" Alcestare ' and othen*. The festival is to occur in the 
grand Music Hall, Just completed, and the new organ, 
manufactured In Boston, the largest in the Unltea 
States and largest but two in the world, is to be played 
OB that occasion for the ilrst time. The mass chorus 
oouists of 600 voices. 
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Vooal. with Piano Acoompanimsnt. 

My Love is far Away. Part Song for mixed 
voices. B. 5. f to b. Owiood, SO 

*' The earth is kissed by fracrant showers, 
Bui my heart doth count the weary hours." 

Arranged for mixed voices, but was first made 
for the Apollo Club. A fine quartet. 

Then Comes Rest. C. 3. c to C. Barri, 40 

" Reaper, in the fipld afar, 
Cease thy toll among the sheaves." 

An admirable song, whether we regard the 
beautiful words with their restful quality, or the 
calm, tranquil flow of the music. 

The Angers Soniif. (Der Engellied. ) (La 

Serenata.) 6. 4. d to g. Braoa. 50 

<* It was no earthly melody." 
" Ton Hlmmel nur kommen die TQne." 
" Non € mortal la musics." 

Here are a combination of beauties; the story 
of the sick child, of the calling an^el choir, and 
of the sad mother, repeated In three langtiapes, 
and th^ appropriate music, <*nriched with a Tio- 
lln or VioiineeUo accompaniment. 

Marie. E&. 8. d to F. Coioen. 40 

" An April sun; a silver wave." 

Marie. Ballad. G6. 3. G to E. Jtmnen, 30 
" For thou thvself art like a prayer," 
" Du hist, ja, selbst wie eln Gebet." 

Here are two songs with similar titles.— 
(Mem. Always, in ordering music, give the exact 
title and the author's name.)' The first is* an 
American ballad, with a melody of considerable 
variety, and furnished with extra notes for ttmr* 
deforce. The seox>nd is German-English, with 
twice the nnmber of flats, but a very simple 
melody, as simple hearted as the German J/ionr, 
but has a varied and rich harmony in the accom- 
paniment. 

Sadie the Flower of the Dell. Song and 

Chorus. D. 8. c to F. Jones. 40 

Ballad in very plea.<ing, popular atj'le. 

Loved and Lost. D. 3. c to F. MulW. 40 
" Now the city sleeps. 
The night is calm and sweet." 

Very beautiful song of fine sentiment. 

My Lover across the Blue Sea. F. 3. 

E to F. Adom, 36 

'' But oh! if he Oundd. come, why, mercy, 
I'd hide like a mouse, dear me." 

A very pretty ballad by the young lady who 
found a " sailor beau " in her tea cup. 

Under the Lamplight. D minor. 3, c to D. 

Qray, 3.5 
<* They who make life so dear, 
Lay in a dreamless sleep." 

Affecting ballad of the " Out in the Cold " order. 

Instnuiisntal • 

En Route. 4 Hands. E6. 5. %dney Hmifh. 1.00 

Well known super brilliant piece in 4 hand 
form. 
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Quadrilles for Yiolin and Piano. TFtnner. ea. 

Xo. 2. Mazourka Quad. 3. (Russian.) 

There are 9 numbers, arranged with Winner's 
well-known skill and care. 

Regrets. Nootnme. G. 4. HaxnxMprel. 35 

So named because the player regrets when it 
is finished, and generally, no doubt, returns and 
plays It the second time. In good shape and 
melodious, but not quite sleepy enough for a 
nocturne. 

Nancy Lee Waltz. E6. 8. Pratt. 80 

Bright waits, including a favorite air. 

Where we Laugh and Live. (Wo man lacht 
andlebt.) Galop. D. 8. Ed. StratiM. 80 

" Where we laugh and live " must be Vienna, 
where people will have their sport if they starve 
for it, ana where this bright Polka helps, no 
doubt, to make matters cheerful. 

Ten Russian Songs without Words. Selec- 
ted by jr. iJ. T>alt. 50 
These are very possibly better on the Piano or 
Organ than with the voice; are verv spirited, 
and have of course, 10 different melodies. 

Wedding Tour Galop. F. 3. WnlW^, 85 

As bright as the happy time mentioned: of 
which the " glissandos'^^may represent the fast 



( I 



slipping away of the time. 



Abbbeviations.— Degrees of dllBcuIty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is denoted by a capital letter. asC, 
B6, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if below 
or above the staff. Thus: '* C. 6. c to E," means " Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, B on the 4th space. 
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Sonneta 

(Fram '* Potmi by Stuaiit Stbrnb," New Toik, 1874.) 

MOZART. 

THOU OB whooe radUnt brow the flusb of youfb 
trnfadlng shines, through all eternltj— 
Thoa that art like a blushing mom in spring, 
*Neath whose first kiss a thousand blossoms burst, 
A thousand birds awake to Joyous earols— 
A roej sunrise, telling hearen and earth 
Of the rich, golden summer day beyond, 
— Lovers that wander 'neath the silvery moon, 
Twixt tears and smiles, 'twist Joy and yearning, heark- 
ening 
Unto the wltehing tales their own soul whispers 
Of love's Infinite premise of delight,— 
Shall sing thy praise while hearts yet throb with life I 

HAYDN. 

Thou on whose cloudless brow the milder light 

Of manhood beams, through all the future years— 

Thou that art like a mellow autumn eve, 

In whose brown leaves snd purple tints are bound 

A thousand reooUeotions of bright summer— 

A golden sunset giving kind assurance 

Of cheery winter-ntghta beside the hearth, 

Lovers that sit within the ruddy glow 

Of their own fire-light, with clasped handa, and eyes 

TeU the unspeakable contentment found 

In the fulfilment of love's infinite promise— 

Shall sing thy praise while hearts yet riae to Ood 1 

BEETHOVEN. 

but thou upon whose stormy brow there bums 

Undimmed the light of Heaven, whDe Ood yet liveSy— 

Thou that art like the night with aU its stars ; 

In whose mysterious shadows lie enfolded 

A thousand moms of spring and autumn eves, 

A thousand summer suns, and winter fires ; 

Within the deep of whose unf athomed heart. 

The anguish and the ecstasy, the hopes 

And prayers, the Joys and tears of all mankind 

JPulse secretly— oh, who shall sing thy praise? 

Before thy soul's immortal majesQr, 

Bpeech dies in silence, and the Up grows dumb I 






''The Seven Deadly Sina" 

BT HAMBRLING AND OOLDSOHMIDT.* 
(Concluded ftom Page 186.) 

Genceraing the music of the new oratorio, 
we will, and may, ezpreM oar opinion very 
briefly; it struck us throughout as an exagger- 
ated imitation of Richard Wagner, totally de- 
ficient in self-subsistence and beauty. From 
first to last we missed originality of invention 
and plastic power, nay, even natural feeling 
and the simplest sense for what is loyely ; on 
the other hand, the score exhibits an astonish- 
ing familiarity, or rather complete identifica- 
tion, with all Wagner*s modes of expression 
and means ef effect. To the right and to the 
left people whispered ^*From Tannhduter f ^^ 
**From Die Meiatersinger f " '* From Die 
Walkure I " Even when there were no direct 
reminiscences, we always heard Wagner's roice. 
Such palpable imitation of a master has inra- 
riably a aisagreeable effect ; in the present case, 
that effect is actually painful. Wagner has 
created a style for himself ; but ffood or bad, 
it is his property, the property of an intellect- 
ual, original indiyiduanty, from whose impres- 
sionability it springs with subjective necessity. 
Anyone imitating this style, without possessing 
Wagner's mind and Wagner's art, and more- 
over, imitating it in its most glaring effects, 
skimming off it, so to speak, only the froth, 

Eroduces a caricature. Herr Goldschmidt rifles 
is master's entire musical wardrobe, and puts 

eBy Dr. HansUck in the Jku^Ji^U /Wsm. 



on all his gorgeous holiday garments one over 
the other; what is inside them, however, is 
not Wagrner, but at the most a distorted copy 
of him. Never in the course of one evening 
did we hear so many horrible dissonances, so 
many repulsive and unsingable airs, clumsy 
rhythms, and Wasteless orchestral effects, as in 
these Deadly Sins, One characteristic fact is 
the continuous employment of the harp, of the 
trombone, and of the trumpets charged with 
the melody, to which must be added the wild 
rustling of the tremolo violini divieiy the numer- 
ous piaieatoi, and the exceedingly deep regis- 
ter of the wind instruments, to sav notning of 
the instrusive activity of the triangles, cym- 
bals, big drum, and small bells. These stimu- 
lants, so potent when rightly used, are never 
reserved lor the proper occasion, and, owing to 
so much effect, nothing is effective. The char- 
acteristic expression, taken broadly, could not 
be missed ; what is ugly and horrible will fit 
some one vice or other. Herr Goldschmidt 
represents his Seven Deadly Sim by the help of 
a nundred thousand sins a^inst tune. At the 
same time, his mistakes m many paHiculars 
are remarkable. The demons, when malevo- 
lently boasting of their vtetory (*' Wir hdben 
hekdmpft daefemdliche Licht^*^ etc.), sing slow- 
ly and sorrowfully as though after a defeat ; 
tibe Prince of Darkness, when giving his com- 
mands to the Demon of Indolence, falls into 
a strain of elegiac tenderness, and the Demon 
himself, instead of seductively luring the Pil- 
grims into resting themselves, executes his 
task with an anxious whine. The Chorus of 
Revellers is not bad in a melodic sense, but its 
sentimentality is utteriy inappropriate to the 
** fiery hymn" of joyous guests. The Chorus 
of Carousers, **0 Bauch, O Banchl" is treated 
by Herr Goldschmidt like a dirge. The entire 
** Intemperance " scene, as well as the descrip- 
tion of the '*Evil Spirit," appended to it, is 
poetically, and still more musically, one of the 
most repulsive things we know. The grave 
error in selecting for subject the tragedy of the 
The Sewn Deadly Svne is here aveng^. Intem- 
perance as the habitual characteristic of an im- 
pulse towards pleasure can be treated in art 
only comically, Involuntarily comic does 
Herr Goldschmidt consequently become in 
many places, both by musical grimacing and 
by a false reading of the text. The chorus of 
the indignant people: **Rache, Rachel "t 
would be taken for a prayer by anyone who 
had not looked into the libretto. It is in a 
tone of the most compassionate sorrow, instead 
of with malevolent exultation that, at the con- 
clusion of the second part, the Demons an- 
nounce that ** the earth has become the abode 
of misery " — ^just as, a Httle while subsequent- 
ly, the ** Chorus of' Mortals" express opposite 
sentiments oh the same subject. But why take 
exception to details, when the whole work is 
so unedifying and so hemogeneously a mis- 
take ? We are even embarrassed to decide 
whether Herr Goldschmidt can be credited with 
any talent at all— if he can, it is, to judge by 
his Seven Deadly Sine^ only a talent for appro- 
priation and imitation. 

With reeard to the reception of the workf 
after the first part the audience preserved a 
profound silence. In the two following parts, 
the duet between Mdlle. Wilt and Herr Wal- 
ter, and Herr Mueller*s solo, were vehemently 
applauded ; let us hope most of the applause 
was intended for the admirable perforinance of 
the artists. The composer himself was, after 
the second and the third part, repeatedly called 



• «« We have batUed with the hostile light,** etc. 
t ** Revenge, revenge I 
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on by the audience, who were very favorably 
inclined towards him. Notwithstanding this, 
everyone, both audience and performers, es- 
pecially the latter, seemed at last tired to 
death. Despite numerous cuts, The Seven 
Deadly Sine extended to an insupportable 
length and is more difficult of execution than 
the most complicated scores of Lis7.t, Wagner, 
or Berlioz. For this work, which no one could 
believe is destined to live, there were here 
more numerous and more fatiguing rehearsals 
than for Die WalJsilre, It is no secret that the 
members of the orchestra, headed by their con- 
ductor, at the Imperial Operahouse, a body of 
artists equal to the highest demands which can 
be made upon them, got up Goldschmidt*s 
Deadly Sine reluctantly and only with the great- 
est effort; nay that, despite their modest sala- 
ry, they expressed their readiness to make pe- 
cuniary compensation to the Pension Fund, 
should fhe latter suffer loss by the withdrawal 
of ITie Seven Deidly Sine and the substitution 
of something else. For no work by any great 
master have the chorus and orchestra at the 
Imperial Operahouse ever been subjected to 
such weari ng (and moreover nnremunerated) 
exertion. Wherefore or for whom it was nec- 
essary to make these sacrifices, has hitherto 
been, as it still remains, a secret. 

Poiteorint, — ^After the preceding notice had 
been hanaed to the printer, we received a let- 
ter from Robert Hamerline, in Gratz, contain- 
ing some interesting explanatioas regarding 
his poem and the relations of that poem to 
Herr Goldschmidt's music. We lose no time 
in laying before our readers those passages 
which are perhaps calculated te modify their 
verdict on the poem, and of wUch it was toe 
late for us to take account in our criticism. 

^*Herr Gbldschmidt" writes R. Hamerling, 
''has, I may say, torn only a fragpient out of 
my poem, and arranged it in verses held to- 
gether by a very slender link. I know my po- 
em will not bear measuring by the standard of 
a hi^h style of composition, especially of dra- 
matic composition. As an oratorio-book, and 
as an allegory, which it really is, it could not 
pretend to the living portrayal of individuality, 
out was limited to supplying poetic motives 
for tone pictures. Tne exceedingly varied 
nature of the deadly sins allowed the composer 
to strike most different and numerous notes, 
and, in a description beginning with 'Indo- 
lence ' and terminating with the grandest pict- 
ures of 'Rage,' there cannot well be a lack of 
opportunity for working np to a climax. Leav- 
ing out of consideration the fundamental no- 
tion and the general outlines of the poem, both 
which belong to the composer, the latter in so 
far influenced the form as he distinctly leqnired 
the form to approximate as nearly as possible 
to the Wagnenan model, as being most conve- 
nient for a musician. Certain rough and dras- 
tic touches of the poem are, likewise, attribu- 
table to an express intimation of the compos- 
er's to the writer to go to work as " realistical- 
ly " as possible, a fact which at flrst induced 
me— though, as I now think, wrongly— -to 
suspect Herr Goldschmidt of being a musical 
incendiary. My advice to the composer to 
give expression in tone to ' Schopennanerish 
world-mood ' was strangely mistaken : it is in 
no way the mission of music to portray moods 
of the mind; ' Schopenhauerish world-mood' 
was intended to convey nothing more than the 
notion of morosenesa, of blustering vexation, 
of the less of delight in existence, of pessi- 
mism — ^in so far as that is a ' mood of the 
mind.'"— Zxm^Zm Jft^neoj World. 
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John Sebastian BaoL 

(From OroTe'i Dictionary of MnMo and HvileUiii.) 
(Oonoladed from Pafo 188.) 

Bach wrote unceasingly in every form and 
branch, and the quantity of his works is enor- 
mous. A tolerably complete catalogue (by 
Emanuel Bach and Agricola) is given in Mitz- 
1er*s * Musikalisches Bibliothek' (1754)» of 
which the following is a summary: — 

1. Vocal Work$. Five sets of Sacred Can- 
tatas (Eirchen-Cantaten) for every Sunday and 
Holy-day in the year, besides many single ones, 
such as * Gottes Zeit ist die beste Zeit ; ' and 
others for special occasions, such as the * Trau- 
er-ode ' on the death of the Electress of Sax- 
ony ; 5 Passions ; the Christmas Oratorio (in 5 
parts); the Grand Mass in B minor, and 4 
smaller do. ; Motets ; 2 Magnificats, 5 Sanctus, 
as also many Secular Cantatas, including two 
comic ones, a * Bauem-Cantate ' and a * Coffee- 
Cantate.' 

2. InstruTMntal Warh$. A vast number of 
piano pieces of all kinds — Inventions, in 2 and 
3 parts ; Suites (6 small, called * French Suites,' 
and 6 large 'English Suites;') Preludes and 
Fugues, amongst them the ' Wohltemperirte 
Elavier ' in two parts, 48 Preludes and Fugues 
in all keys ; the '• Eunst der Fuge ; ' Sonatas for 
.piano wite one or more instruments, amount 
them the famous 6 Sonatas for Piano and Vio- 
lin ; Solo-sonatas for Violin and for Violoncel- 
lo; Solos, Trios, etc., for different instruments 
in various combinations; Concertos for 1 to 4 
pianos; Do. for violin and other instruments 
with orchestra; Overtures and Suites for or- 
chestra; lastly an endless quantity of orean 
compositions — Fantasias, Toccatas, Preludes, 
Fugues and arrangements of Chorales. Of 
this almost inexhaustible mass a few only were 
printed during Bach's life-time. These were 
— the * Elavier-Uebung,' or Clavier practice, a 
collection of pieces for piano and organ, in 4 

Sarts (1781-42); the ' Musikalisches Opfer,' 
edicated to Frederic the Great, and a few or- 
gan arrangements of chorales; and shortly af- 
ter his death the ' Art of Fuffue ' (1752), en- 
graved by Bach himself, and a collection of 
Chorales selected by Emanuel Bach from his 
father's Cantatas, and published in two vol- 
umes (1765-69). These were afterwards re- 
printed in a more complete form by Breitkopf 
& H&rtel, and in 1848, a 4th edition in score, 
specially arranged, was published in Leipsic 
by C. F. Becker.* The great mass of Bach's 
MSS. however lay untouched and unknown for 
many years; the vocal works seem to have 
been more especially ignored. The time im- 
mediately following Bach had no sympathy 
with the depth andlndividuahty of his genius. 
True, his pupils and sons revered him as a con- 
summate and inimitable contrapuntist and a 
masterly composer, and with true instinct set 
themselves to collect and copy all his existing 
works for piano and organ which they could 
procure. But with their generation all real in- 
terest in this mighty genius vanished, and it is 
not too much to say that within forty years af- 
ter Bach's death, his fame, though still unap- 
proachable, had become a mere historic tradi- 
tion. How quickly and how generally this 
was the case is evident from the fact that the 
works of his son Emanuel were esteemed at 
least as highly as his own,t and that even a 
man like Adam Hiller, one of the most promi- 
nent and influential musicians of Bach's school, 
and one of his successors as Cantor at St. 
Thomas', Leipsic, in his * Lebensbeschreibung 
beriihmter Musik^elehrten und Tonktlnstler ' 
(Leipsic, 1784) chiefly ad mires his counterpoint 
and part-writing, and finds his melodies ' pe- 
culiar' (sondef^r,) 

It was the revolution produced by the com- 
posers of the classical period succeeding that 
just mentioned which nrst paved the way back 

• This edition contains the Chorale which doses the 
original edition of the * Art of Fngne.' 

tSee, for example, Bumey's * Present State,* etc., 
il. 245. 



to the understanding of Bach ; at the end of 
the 18th and beginning of the 19th centuries 
the music publishers began to recollect the ex- 
istence of these forgotten works. The * Wohl- 
temperirte Elavier' was published by Eoll- 
mann in London in 1799, ana was soon followed 
by the firms of NSgeli at Zflrich, Simrock at 
Bonn, Eilhnel (now Peters) and Breitkopf & 
Hftrtel in Leipsic, with a number of piano and 
organ works. The six* unaccompanied mo- 
tets, for 5 and 8 voices, edited by Schicht, were 
published by Breitkopf & Hftrtel as early as 
1802. In 1809 the performances of Bach's 
Fugues and Trios by Samuel Wesley and Ben- 

J'amin Jacob on the organ of Surrey Chapel, 
jondon, (one of the very few pedal organs at 
that time in England,) caused an extraordinary 
sensation, which was followed up by the pub- 
lication of the 48 Preludes and Fugues (Birch- 
all, 1809) and the 6 organ trios, all by Wesley 
and Horn. But it was Mendelssohn who gave 
the permanent impetus to the growing^orship 
of Bach in Europe by the performance t of the 
Matthew Passion in Berhn, March 12, 1829, 
exactly one hundred years after its production. 
A poweKul excitement seized the musical 
world; people began to feel that an infinite 
depth and fulness of originality united with a 
consummate power of formal construction was 
lying hidden in these neglected works. Per- 
formances of the Passion and of other vocal 
music of Bach took place in Berlin and else- 
where — e.g., in Breslau by the *SiBg-akade- 
mie,' under Mesevius — the editions increased 
in number and besan to include the vocal 
works. The most important of these is that of 
Peters (dating from 1887), ' Gesammt Ausgabe 
der instrumentalen Werke Bach's,' edited by 
Czemy, Griepenkerl and Roitsch, with whom 
Hauptmann, David, Dehn, etc., were after- 
wards associated. This edition is still in prog- 
ress, and includes 18 volumes of pianoforte 
^orks, 13 for pianoforte with accompaniment, 
18 for other instruments, 9 for organ ; and an 
excellent thematic catalogue by A. D5rffel 
(1866), specially referring to this edition. The 
same firm has begun an edition of the vocal 
works, and besides full and compressed scores 
of the Matthew and John Passions, the Christ- 
mas oratorio, the B minor Mass, and 4 smaller 
ditto, the 6 Motets, the Magnificat and 4 Sanc- 
tus, has published 10 Cantatas with piano ac- 
companiment — all at the well known low prices 
of this firm. Mention should be made of 4 
Eirchengresfinge, published in score with piano- 
forte arrangement by J. P. Schmidt (Traut- 
wein); of 'Ein' feste Burg,' and the 117th 
Psalm, and * Lob, Ehre, Weisheit ' (8 voc), 
issued by Breitkopfs, and of two comic Canta- 
tas, edited by Dehn and published by Crantz 
— all harbingers of the edition of the Bach- 
Gesellschaft. 

Mendelssohn was not content with the revi- 
val of the Passion music ; through his efforts^ 
a monument was erected, in 1842, which per- 
petuates the features of the great master in 
fiont of the * Thomas schule,' over which he 
presided, and under the very windows of his 
study. Nor was the result of Mendelssohn^s 
enthusiasm to stop here. In 1850, the centen- 
ary of Bach's death, the * Bach-Gesellschaft ' 
was founded at Leipsic for the publication of 
his entire works. This gave a real and power- 
ful impulse to the worship of Bach : the dis- 
covery of the unsuspected treasures which were 
revealed even by the first annual volume led to 
the foundation of ' Bach Societies ' all over 
Germany, which devote themselves to the per- 
formance of his works, especially the vocal 
works, and have thereby awakened such an en- 
during interest that now the Cantatas, Passions, 
and Masses of Bach rank with Handel's orato- 
rios in the standing repertoires of all great 
German choral societies, and are regarded as 

* The trd of these, ' loh lasse dich nicht/ la now known 
to be by J. Chriatoph Bath. 

t See Devrient*8 ' Recollections,' p. 88, eto., etc. 

t See his Letters, Kov. 80, 89; Aug. 10, 40; Dee. 11, tt; 
and .1 paper by Schumann entitled ■ Mendelssohn^s Or- 
gel-Concert,* In hia « Geaammelte Schrlften' (111. 206). 



tests for their powers of execution. No doubt 
the first impulse to these societies was siven by 
the original Bach Society mentioned above. 
[See Bach-Gbsbllbchaft.] 

Besides all these efforts for diffusing the 
knowledge of Bach's works, we must mention 
the labors of Robert Franz, the famous song- 
writer at Halle. In the performance of Bach's 
^reat vocal works with instrumental accompan- 
iment, the organ forms an essential part, being 
necessary for carrying out Bach's obli^to ac- 
companiments. At concerts, where Bach is 
most frequently to be heard now, an organ not 
being always attainable, Franz devoted him- 
self to replacing the organ part by arranging it 
for the orchestral instruments now m use. His 
thorough understanding of Bach's manner of 
writing, the musical affinity of his own nature, 
make him pre-eminently fitted for this work. 
A number of his arrangements, some in full 
score, some arranged for piano, have been pub- 
lished by C. F. Leuckart at Leipsic. 

Amongst the literature relating to Bach we 
must first mention a biography written by his 
son Emanuel and his pupil Agricola. It ap- 

Seared in the * Mnsikalische Bibliothek' of 
[itzler in 1754, and is especially important 
because it contains a catalogue of Bach's works 
which may be considered authentic ; it includes 
both the then published works and all the MS. 
works which could be discovered, and is the 
chief source of all investigations after lost 
MSS. The first detailed biography of Bach 
was written by Professor Forkel of G(5ttingen, 

* Ueber Bach's Leben, Kunstund Euntswe»e,* 
2 vols., Leipsic, 1802; afterwards, in 1850, 
there appeared, amongst others, Hilgenfeldt's 
'J. S. Bach's Leben, Wirken, und Werke,' 
4to.; in 1865 *J. 8. Bach,' by C. H. Bitter 
(2 vols. 8vo., Berlin), and in 1878 the 1st vol. 
of Spitta's exhaustive and valuable 'J. 8. 
Bach.' The English reader will find a useful 
manual in Miss Kay Shuttleworth's unpretend- 
ing ' Life . ' There are also biographical notices 
in Gerber, F6tis, and the other biographical 
dictionaries; and monographs by Mosevius 
on the * Matthew Passion ' (Trautwein, 1845) 
and on the sacred cantatas and chorales (Id. 
1852). In von Winterf eld's well-known work, 

* Der evangelische Kirchen Gesan^,' there is 
frequent reference to Bach. Mention should 
also be made of Hauptmann's ' ErlSuterungen ' 
of the * Art of Fugue ' (Peters), and of the ad- 
mirable Prefaces to the various annual volumes 
of the Bach-Gesellschaft. 

In England the study of Bach has kept pace 
with that in Germany, though with smaller 
strides. The performances and editions of 
Wesley have been already mentioned. In 1844 
or 45 Messrs. Coventry Hollier published 14 of 
the grand organ preludes and fugues and two 
toccatas. These appear to have been edited 
by Mendelssohn.* They are printed in 5 staves, 
and a separate copy of the pedal part ' arranged 
by Signor Dragonetti ' (probably at the insti- 
gation of Moscheles), was published for the 
Cello or Double Bass. About the same time 
Dr. Gauntlett edited some Choruses for the or- 
gan. In 1854 the Bach Sogibtt of London 
was formed, the results of which are given un- 
der that head. On April 6, 1871, took plAce 
the first performance of the Passion in West- 
minster Abbey, which has now become an an- 
nual institution, and has spread to St. Paul's 
and other churches. [A. M. ] 

BACH-GESELLSCHAFT. A German society 
formed for publishing a complete critical edition of 
the works of Johx Skbastiah Baob, in annual in- 
stalroenta, as a roenaorial of the centenary of his 
death—July 28, 1860. The idea originated with 
Schumann, Hauptmann, Otto Jahn, C. F. Becker, 
and the firm of Breitkopf dk Hartel ; was cordially 
endorsed by Spohr, Liszt, and all the other great 
musicians of the day (how enthusiastically would 
Mendelssohn have taken a lead, had he been spared 
but three years longer !), and the prospectus was 
issued to the public on the anniversary itself. The 

* Bee his letter jprinted In the Appendix to Polko's 

* Remlnlsoences * (Longmant, laSQ.) dome of the pleose 
are beaded ' arranged oy Mendelssohn.' 
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response was so hearty and immediate, both from 
mnsicians and aroatenrs, at home and abroad, as to 
leave no doabt of the feasibility of the proposal ; 
the society was therefore definitely established. Its 
afhirs were administered bv a committee (Haupt- 
mann, Becker, Jahn, Moscheles, Breitkopf <fe Har- 
tel), whose headquarters were at Leipsic ; the anna- 
§X snbecription was fixed at 6 thalers, or 16s., and 
the publications are issued to subscribers only, so 
as to prevent anythinji: like speculation. The first 
volume appeared in December 1861, and contained 
a preface and list of subscribers, embracing crowned 
beads, nobility, public libraries, conservatoires and 
other institutions, and private individuals. The to- 
tal number of copies suoscribed for was 408, which 
had increased at the last issue (XXII— for 1872) to 
619, the English contingent having risen at the sams 
date fr6m 28 to 66 — or from 6'1 per cent to 10*8 per 
cent of the whole. 

The principles Idd down for editing ths volumes 
are stated in the preface to vol. i., as follows : — 
The original MS. to be consulted wherever possi- 
ble ; and also, as of extreme importance, the sepa- 
rate parts, which are often either in Bach's own 
writing or revised and corrected by him, exhibit- 
ing notes and marks of great consequence, both as 
corrections and as evidence of his practical care for 
the performance of his music, often making the sep- 
arate parts more valuable than the score itself. 
Where such originals are not obtainable, recourse 
to be had to the oldest copies, especially those by 
Bach's own scholars ; or, in default of these, the 
earliest printed editions, particularly when issued 
during his Ufetimt. Ke conjectured readings to be 
admitted. 

The discovery of the original MSS., is beset with 
difilenlties. Bach's MSS., except a few which were 
in the hands of Kirnberger ana Kittel, came first 
into the possession of bis sons, Friedemann and 
Emanuel. Those entrusted to Friedemann were 
loet, mislaid, or sold. Emanuel, on the contrary, 
took the greatest care of his, and left a catalogue 
which has proved of material value to investigators. 
A portion of his collection was acquired bv Nfigeli 
the publisher, of ZQrich, but the principal part is 
now in the Berlin Imperial Library, ana in that of 
the Joachimsthaler Gymnasium in the same city, 
which latter contains also the MSS. formerly be- 
longing to Kirnberger and his pupil the Princess 
Anna Amalia. The library of tbe Thomas-School 
at Leipsic enee contained a largpe number of canta- 
tas, both in score and parts; but they were neglect- 
ed by Cantor Mliller (1801-9), and on his death all 
but a very small portion had vanished. Thus, al- 
though the bulk of the existing autographs is now 
to be found in Berlin, a considerable number re- 
main widely scattered m private collections, access 
to which for such purposes as those of the Bach- 
Qesellschaft is naturally attended with much 
trouble. 

It has been the aim of the editors, by the means 
just indicated, to obtain a text which should ex- 
press the composer's intentions as nearly as possi- 
ole. Each volume contains a preface, setting forth 
the sources drawn upon for the contents of the vol- 
ume, and the critical method employed in dealing 
with them, with a host of interesting particulars on 
the nature and condition of the MSS., on Bach's 
method of writing, on his efforts to find the most 
perfect expression of his ideas (as shown by the in- 
oessant variations in his numerous copies of the 
same work), on the practical execution of Bach's 
music, etc., so that these prefaces may really be said 
to contain the sum of the present knowledge on the 
subject of Bach and his music in general. The 1st 
and 2Bd years' volumes were edited by Hauptmann, 
the 8rd by Becker, the 4th and 6th by Bietz, the 
14th by Kroll, and the rest by W. Rust, who has 
shown himself to the world in these prefaces the 
accurate indefatigable investigator which his friends 
have long known him to be. The following com- 
plete list of the yearly issues to the date of this 
article (1876) may not be unwelcome to our read- 
ers:— 

1B61. First Year. 
Church Cantatas. Vol. 1. 



1. Wie sob6a leucbtet. 

5. Acb Qottf Yom Himmel. 
8. Ach Oott,wie manches. 
4. Christ lag in Todesban- 

den. 

6. Wo soU icb fli^en bin. 

6. Bleib*beiuns. 

7. Christ unser Herr. 

8. liebster Oott. wann 

werd' icb sterben? 

9. Bs 1st das HeU. 

10. Melne Seel' erbebt. 

1868. Second Tear. 
Obnrcb Cantatas. Vol. i. 



11. Lobet Gott. 

18. Welnen. Klagen. 

18. Melne Gwufzer. 

14. Wttr* Oott nicbt mit 

nns. 
16. Denn du wlrst melne 

Beele 

16. Herr Oott dich loben 

wlr. 

17. Wer Dank opf ert. 

18. Gleicb wie der Begen. 

19. Bserbubslcb eln Btrelt. 
90. O Bwlgkelt, du Donner- 

worl. 
1868. Third Tear. 
Clavier Works. Y6L1. 
15 Inventions and 18 87m- 
pboniss. 



Klavlerttbnng: 
Ft 1. 6 Putttss. 
Ft. 8. A Concerto and a 

Partita. 
Pt. 8. Cboral-Preludes and 

4 duets. 
Pt. 4. Air, with 80 Yariar 
tions. 
Toccata in F sharp minor. 
Toccata in C minor. 
Fugue In A minor. 

18B4. Fourth Tear. 

Passion Music from St. 
Matthew. 

186S. Fifth Tear. 

Cburob Cantatas. Yol. 8. 

81. leb batte viel BekHm- 

memlss. 
28. Jesus nabm zn sicb. 
33. Dtt wabrer Gott. 
84. BlnungefKrbtOemtttbe 
35. Bs ist nicbts Gesnndes. 

86. Aehwleflttcbtig. 

87. Wer woiss, wfe nabe 

mlr. 

38. Oottlob I nun gebt. 

39. Wlr danken dlr, Oott. 
80. Freue dicb, erlOste 

Sobaar. 



Christmas Oratorio. In 4 
sections. 

1806. Sixth Tesr. 

Mass In B minor. 

1857. Seventh Tear. 

Church Cantatas. Yol. 4. 

81. Der HlmmellACbt. 
83. liebster Jesn. 

83. Allein m dir,Herr. 

84. O ewiges Fener. 

85. Oeist und Seele. 

86. Scbwlngt freudlg eucb. 

87. Wer da l;laiibet. 

88. Aus tleier Notb. 

89. Brlcb dem Hnngrigen. 

40. Dazu let erschienen. 

1868. Bigbtb Tear. 

Four Masses: InF, A, G- 
minor, andG. 

1850. Ninth Tear. 
Chamber Music. Yol. 1. 

8 Sonatas for Clavier and 

Flute * 

Suite for ciarier and Yio- 

lin. 
6 Sonatas for ditto, ditto. 
8 ditto for Clavier and Ylola 

di gamba. 
Senata for Flnte, Y16Un, 

and figured bass. 
Ditto for 8 Yiollns and 

ditto. 

1860. Tenth Tear. 
Church Cantatas. Yol. 5. 

41. Jesu, nun sei geprelset. 

43. Am Abend aber dessel- 

bigen. 
48. Gotf fiihret auf . 

44. Bie werden eucb. 
46. Ss Ist dlr gesagt. 

46. Sobauet docb und se- 

bet. 

47. WeralcbselbsterbSbet. 

48. Icb elender Menscb. 

49. Icb geh' und sncbe. 
60. Nun Ist das Hell. 

1861. Eleventh Tear. 

Magnificat in D. 
Four Sanctos*, inC, D, D- 
minor, and G. 

Chamber Music. Yocal. 

Pboebus and Fan. 
Weicbet nur, betrfibte 

Scbatten. 
Amore traditore. 
Contentment. 
Aeolus. 

1863. Twelfth Tear. 

Passion Music from St. 
John. 

Cburob Cantatas. Yol. 6. 

51. Jaucbzet Gott. 

63. Falscbe Welt. 
58. Scblage docb. 

64. Widerstebe docb. 

55. Icb armer Menacb. 
66. Icb will den Kieuxstab. 
57. Seliff ist der Mann. 

56. AobGottfWiemanohes. 

(Sod version.) 

50. Wer micb llebet. 
60. O Bwiifkelt. (3nd vei^ 

slon.) 
1868. Thirteenth Tear. 

Betrothal Cantatas. 

Dem Gerecbten muss das 

Llcbt. 
Der Herr denket an uns. 
Gott ist unsere Zuversiobt. 
Three Chorales. 



Clavier Works. Yol. 3. 

The French Suitea. 
The Bnglisb Suites. 

Funeral Ode on the Duch- 
ess of Saxony. 

1864. Fourteenth Tear. 

Clavier Works. Yol. 8. 

The well-tempered Clavier, 
complete witb Appen- 
dix. 

1866. Fifteenth Tear. 

Organ Works. 

6 Sonatas. 

18 Preludes and Fugues. 

8 Toccatas, 

Passacaglia. 

1806. Sixteenth Tear. 
Church Cantatas. Yol. 7. 
61. Nankomm,derHelden. 
03. Ibid. (3nd version.) 

63. Christen, iltzet diesen 

Tag. 

64. Sebet, welch* «lne 

Liebe. 

65. Sle werden aus Saba. 

66. Xrf rent eucb, Ibr Her^ 

en. 

67. Halt* Im Gedftcbtniss. 

68. Also bat GoU die Welt. 
60. Lobe den Herm. 

70. Wacbet, betet, seld be- 
reit. 

1867. Seventeenth Tear. 
Chamber Music. YoL3. 

Concertos for CUrier and 

Orchestra: D minor; 

B; D; A; F minor; 

F ; G minor. 
Concerto for Clavier, Flute, 

and Yiolln,witb Oi^ 

cbestra. 

1868. Bighteenth Tear. 
Church Cantatas. Yol. 8. 

71. Gott ist main KQnlg. 

73. Alles nur oacb Gottes 
Wlllen. 

78. Herr, wie du wlllst. 

74. Wer micb llebet, 8nd 
version. 

75. Die Elenden sollen ee- 
sen. 

76. Die Himmel enXblen. 

77. Du soUst Gott. 

78. Jesu, dsr du melne 
Seele. 

79. Gott der Herr ist Sonn*. 

80. Bin' feste Burg. 

1860. Nineteenth Tear. 

Chamber Music. Yol. 8. 

6 Concertos for various in- 
struments, with Or^ 
cbestra. 

1870. Twentieth Tear. 
Cburob Cantatas. Yol. 9. 

81. Jesus schUft. 

83. Icb babe genug. 
88. Brfreute Zeit. 

84. Icb bin vergnilgt. 

85. Icb bin ein gnter Hlrt. 

86. Wabrlicb, Icb sage 
eucb. 

87. Bisber babt ibr nicbts. 

88. Siebo, icb will viel Fls- 
cber. 

89. Was soil icb aus dlr 
macben. 

00. Es reif et eucb. 

8 Dramas for various fes- 
tivities. 

1871. Twenty-first Tear. 

Chamber Music. Yds. 
4 and 6. 

8 Coneertos for Yiolin and 

Orchestra. • 
1 ditto for 3 ditto and ditto. 
1 Svmphonv movement for 

Yiolin. 
8 Concertos for 8 Claviers 

and Orchestra. 

Easter Oratorio. 

1873. Twenty-second Tear. 
(Issned in 1876.) 

Church Cantatas. Yol. 10. 

91. G«lobet selst du. 

98. Icb bab* In Gottes. 

08. Wer nur den lieben 

Gott. 
04. Was frag* icb. 
96. Cbristos der ist mein 

Leben. 

96. Herr Christ, der eln' ge. 

97. In alien melnenTbaten. 

98. Was Gott tbut, daa. 
93. Ditto. (3nd version). 
98. Ditto. (8rd version), 



BACH SOCIETY, THE. This society was in- 
stituted in London in 1849, and its primary objects 
are stated in the prospectus to he---(l) the collec- 
tion of the musical compositions of J. S. Bach, eith- 
er printed er in MS., and of all works relating to 
him, his family, or his music ; and (2) the further- 
ance and promotion of a general acquaintance with 
hismusicoy its public performance. The original 
committee of management consisted of the late Sir 
W. 8. Bennett (chairman), Messrs. R. Barnett, 6. 
Cooper, F. R. Cox, J. H. B. Dando, W. Dorrell, W. 
H. Holmes, E. J. Hopkins, C. E. Horsley, John 
Hullah, H. J. Lincoln, O. May, and H. Smart, with 
Sir G. Smart and Mr. Cipriani Potter as auditors, 
and Dr. Charles Steggall as hon. secretary. Under 
the auspices of the society the first performance in 
England of the ' Passion according to St. Matthew ' 
(Grosse Passions-Musik) took place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on April 6, 1854, Dr. Bennett con- 
ducting. The principal vocalists were Mdme. Fer- 
rari, Misses B. Street, Dolby, Dianelll, and Free- 
man, and Messrs. Allen, Walworth, W. Bolton, and 
Signor Ferrari. Mr. W. Thomas was principal vi- 
olin, Mr. Grattan Cooke first oboe, and Mr. E. J. 
Hopkins was at the organ, the new instrument by 
Gray and Davison being used on this occasion for 
the first time. The English version of the words 
was by Miss Helen F. H. Johnston. A second per- 
formance was given at St. Martin's Hall on March 
28, 1868, Dr. Bennett again conducting. The audi- 
ence on this occasion included the late Prince Con- 
sort. On June 21, 1869, the Society gave a per- 
formance of miscellaneous works by Bach, includ- 
ing the Concerto in C minor for two pianofortes, 
the Chacon ne for violin (by Herr Joachim), and the 
Solo Fugue for pianoforte in D. The concert of 
1860, on July 24, included the first eleven move- 
ments from the Mass in B minor. Three years lat- 
er, on June 18, 1861, the Society gave the first per- 
formance in England of ' The Christmas Oratorio ' 
(Weihnaohts-Oratorium) also under Sir W. S. Ben- 
nett's direction. The Society was dissolved on 
March 21, 1870, when ths library was handed over 
to the Royal Academy of Murio. 

[C. M.] 
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London Popular Concerti. 

The ooneert season is beginning in earnest. At 
the Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts in St. 
James's Hall some novelties have been presented, 
among the most interesting of which a quartet in B 
flat for strineed instruments, by Franz Schubert, 
must be cited. This quartet was originally intend- 
ed by its wonderfully prolific author for a trio ; 
but as he proceeded he altered his mind, and gave 
his work the form in which we now posses^ it. 
Though only in his eighteenth year when it was 
composed, the B flat quartet is in all respects wor- 
thy consideration. Its freshness and spontaneity 
alone recommend it, and these are especially no- 
ticeable in the openin|^ movement The andante at- 
tracts by a striking originality of plan, being divid- 
ed into two parts, which, but for tne change of kev 
from G minor to D minor, are almost identical. 
The minuet and trio might be easily taken for 
Haydn. The ^na^, here and there reminding us of 
the uhevMO in his great major symphony, could 
only be Schubert's. Mr. Arthur Chappsll has done 
weU in adding so charming a composition to his 
varied and extensive repertory. It Was admirably 
executed by Mdme. Norman-N^ruda, who plays 
Schubert just as she plays Havdn and Mozart {in 
perfection), Herr Ries, M. Zerbini, and Signor Pezze, 
and thoroughly enjoyed by the audience. 

Another novelty which excited general interest 
was the much-talked of quartet in E minor by Ver- 
di. Whatever the general impression created upon 
connoisseurs, to deny its great merits would not on- 
ly be unfair, but absurd. The composer of It Trwt- 
atare and BigoUtU has shown not merely that he 
ean write a quartet, but a very good quartet. 
Though the opening allegro and the fiKoU may have 
less charm for the greater number of amateurs than 
other movements, they show, by the ingenuity of 
their treatment, that Verdi's oarly studies by no 
means excluded counterpoint. The aUwro, built 
upon a somewhat drv theme, is elaborately worked 
out. The finale, entitled " Scherzo Fuga," if a trifle 
discursire, does credit to Its author's scholarship, 
and, never flagging, keeps up attention to the very 
end. The second movement, andanHnOf a kind of 
romance, with occasional episodes, is as engsging as 
it is unpretending. The principal theme, a simple 
and expressive melody, at once appeals to our sym- 
pathy, and at each occurrence sounds more and 
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more welcom*. The third moTement, itaDdiDSf in 
the piece luraallT allotted t« the aeeepted sch^no, is 
a prMtUtimo, ftifl of Tigorone life, comprising a trio, 
or alUmaiivOf the melody of which (a genniiie mel- 
ody), assigned to the violoncello, sagseska the hap- 
piest possible contrast. How this melody was sung 
(rather than played) by Verdi's accom|iiished com- 
patriot, Signor Alfredo Piatti, recognized " yiolon- 
oelliat among yiolonoellists," may be imagined. 
The execution altogether, Indeed, of Verdi's anar- 
tet, in which the other performers were Mame. 
Norman-N^mda, MM. Ries, and Lndwig Straus, 
was such as might hare satisfied the compoeer him- 
•elf. The tehSrso and trio were encored, and it 
must be confessed that by this single effort — ^the 
only one of its Icind, so far as we know, from his 
pen — ^Verdl has earned for himself an honorable 
place among composers of what is styled " music 
for the chamber. It is to be hoped that he may 
progress in the sanye direction. There was a report 
not long since that he contemplated an ercheatral 
symphony. Why not? 

An OtUUo in F major, by Niels W. Oade. was also 
among the new things. Gade is the Danish musi- 
cian who, in 1848, at Leipsic, engrossed the atten- 
tion of Mendelssohn ana Schumann, Mendelssohn 
being struck by his first symphony and " Ossian " 
oyertare, Schumann by an imaginary physiognom- 
ical reaemblance to Mozart If what tCendelssohn 
and Schumann predicted of their faTorite has not 
been fully realized, the career of Niels Gade has 
been, nerertheless, such as to put him at the head 
of Danish musicians. He holds a diatinguished 
place in his own country, and is highly regarded 
throughout roudcal Europe. A better proof of the 
esteem in which he is held among ourselves than 
the cordial welcome awarded to him at the last Bir- 
mingham Festival (1876), when his sacred cantata, 
Zicn, and his secular cantata, Tlu Cfrtuader§, were 
performed for the first time in England, could not 
have been given. The OtMto, introduced by Mr. 
Arthur Cbappoll at a recent Saturday concert, is 
usqnestionaDly not one of its autlior's capital pro- 
duetionB. It has plenty of agreeable ana flowing 
tune, but the tune is nowhere msrked by strong in- 
dividuality. The most pleasing, and, in fact, strik- 
ing movement, is the second— anctsn/iVto quati alU- 
ff rttt o which, ezceedinffly qaaint and expressive, 
appears like the musical illustration of some famil- 
iar legend. At the same time, it must be under- 
stood that the entire piece— conceived after the 
model of the OOeUo of Mendelssohn, with which it 
•an in no other respect be compared — ^Is, though an 
early effort, written with the ease and confidence of 
a master. The performance — a very effective one 
—was led by Herr Straus, to whose suggestion, we 
believe, the public is indebted for its introduction 
at the Popular Goneerta. Acknowledgment, more- 
over, Is due to the same excellent violinist for Mo- 
lart's " Divertimento " in F, for violins, viola, and 
violoncello, with accompaniment of two horns, one 
of the meat melodious of the series composed by the 
" greatest of absolute musicians ** (as Richard Wag- 
ner significantly styles him) for the same combina- 
tion of Instruments, sixth and last of which is the 
famous Mutikaluchgr Spau (" Musical Jest") Two 
out of these had alre&dy been given in St James's 
Hall, and, as the third was listened to with unqual- 
ified satiafactlon, there is no reason to think that 
the other three would be le^s acceptable. These 
''Divertimentos" were originally written for six 
Instruments, but it has for some time been the cus- 
tom to associate a double bass with the violoncello. 
Two consecutive performances of dierubini's quar- 
tet in D minor would seem to indicate that the 
chamber-music of the great Florentine musician is 
beginning to be appreciated among us. Here, 
again, Hsrr Straus was first violin, and it is pleas- 
ant to find a German artist thus appreciating an 
Italian composer. 

The only other novelty which it remains to par- 
ticularise is a sonata in A minor, for pian<^orte and 
violin, by Herr Anton Rubinstein, an early compo- 
sition (C$p. 19), which, while offering many points 
of interest, can hardly be counted among the re- 
nowned Moldavian pianist's most successful works. 
It was, however, finely played by Herr Igqaz 
Brfill and Herr Wieniawski. Herr Wieniawski, it 
ia worth recalling, was the leading violinist at the 
first " classical" Monday Popular Concert (Feb. 14, 
1869), when, in conjunction with Herr L. Ries. Mr. 
Doyle, Herr Schreurs, and Signor Piatti (the sec- 
ond and last of whom are still at the posts they held 
on that occasion), he played Mendelssohn's quintet 
In B flat (No. 2). One of the foremost of living vio- 
Hnists, as amateurs need scarcely be reminded, 
Htrr Wieniawski is now playing with all the vig- 



or, style, and perfect mechanism of his early time. 
Of this he gave convincing proof at the concert of 
which we speak, in Spohr^ E minor " double quar- 
tet," the third of a series of five, all of which de- 
serve a hearing, although only two have hitherto 
been produced at these concerts. Again, on the 
evening devoted exclusively to Beethoven, in the 
first " Rasoumowski " quartet he showed himself 
master of a wholly different school, to say nothing 
of the graceful solo romance in F, which, this beins 
its eighteenth performance at St James's Hall, if 
not better from an artistic point of view, would 
seem to be a greater favorite than its companion 
inG. 

Having specified all the '' novelties, \\\, Is only 
requisite to add that the usual repertory has been 
largely drawn upon, and that well-known composi- 
tions oy Bach, Handel, Haydn, Boccherini, Brafims, 
etc., have figured in the programmes. Mdlle. 
Erebs, who is playing better than ever, Mr. Gharles 
Hal16, now, as always, a special favorite wherever 
" classical " music, of which he knows more than 
most artists, is the chief element, and Herr BrQll 
have been the pianists. About the first two, so uni- 
versally appreciated, it is not requisite to say more. 
Herr BrQlI, however, who enjoys a high reputation 
in his own country, not only as a pianist, but as an 
operatic composer, and is a stranger here, demands 
special notice. Herr BrQU's playing is above all 
remarkable for energy and spirit ; but in addition 
to this, he has a style of his own that cannot fail to 
make itself understood. He possesses great me- 
chanical power, great fluency, and in the softer pas- 
sages a delicate tone and elastic touch. His choice 
of such pieces as the last of Beethoven's sonatas (the 
C minor. Op. Ill), and the same composer's so- 
styled (not by Beethoven) " Sonata Appassiocata," 
reveals the fact that as well as an expert performer, 
he is a musician whose preferen(fe is for what is in- 
trinflically good. In another way Herr Brilll's 
reading of Chopin's Balladt In A flat (third of the 
four compositions thus entitled b}* the gifted Polish 
com|H)ser) declared him proficient in a school of 
another sort The German artist received a hearty 
welcome on each occasion of his coming before the 
public The vocal music has been of the accus- 
tomed kind, nearly always well selected, and with 
singers like Mdlles. Redeker, and Sophie Lowe, 
Miss Mary Davies, Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, 
Messrs. E. Lloyd, Barton McGuckin, Shakespeare, 
and Santley, a)l at their best, could hardly fail to 
please. When Sir Julius Benedict was not at his 
accustomed post as conductor, which he has main- 
tained with such ability since the Popular Concerts 
were first instituted, his place was worthily filled, 
as of late years, by Mr. Zerbini. Herr Joseph Joa- 
chim is immediately expected, and then the Popu- 
lar 0>ncerts will be at their zenith. — Timet, 
Feb. Uih, 



at the farthest eztnmitles of the world. For us, alas, 
our national airs are never the expression of the entire 
nation; Just as we are alwaya betwean two revolutlonai 
soaiewealwa7SMlr«d«fsa<rt»aBditistliis tliat ren- 
deie our constitntions so fragile. [This is a flaj upon 
the italicised words, which mean either «* be t ween two 
alia " or *< ia a dranght"] 

A really national song must, we repeat, have a xsUg- 
iona note, must correspond with general senttmentSy 
must appeal to a eertain ideal, and in France there is no 
song but " La Marseillaise " that touches this univetaal 
Chord, beeanse it is the religions song of patiiotlfas. 
No one eonid expect to arouse the masses and make the 
f onrtMn armiea of the revolution spring from the soO by 
aiaging: 

Bmuvona Rome ot la Fraaee 
An nom du Sserk Ccsnr I 

As for royalist sonics there is but one that would exelte 
no dissent, 1>eeanse there are no Merovingian pret«n<^ 
ers, and it is '* Le Rol Dagobert.'* But In modem hlato- 
rv what do we flndf Does the song, '* Ylve Henri IT I ** 
strike the pious, serious, poetical ebord which ia in the 
collective soul of a poopl«r The sentlBsents of the 
masses will hardly be raised by auking them slag: 

Ylve ce rol valllaat I 
Oe diable k qnatra 
A le triple talent 
De bolre et de battre, 
Bt d'tore na vert galaatl 

Under the empire we change our tune, and « Partoai 
pour la Syria." But how can a people be 
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Frenoh Hational Song. 

It is melancholy fact, aays the Journal dtt Mbatt, that 
France does not possess a song that can really be called 
aatloaal. There may be several special songs suited to 
particular epochs of our history, to this or that dynaaty, 
to this or that king; but there is not one that interprets 
the general sentiments of the nation, not one that can 
be sung in chorus by the whole people. In a hynm or 
national song the first and most indispensable element 
is religions sentiment. Nations cannot dispense with an 
ideal any more than individuals; and In this respect we 
are forced to admit that " La Marselllaiae " la sttU the 
song that prevails over all others because we find la it 
the rdlglon of paftrfa. It was la Its origin the heated 
hymn of patriotism, the burning dithyramb of national 
defence. It waa the song of the revolution, but it was 
not a revolutionary song. Whatever may be done, it 
will always burst spontaneously from the lips and lungs 
of the Freach people la all great aatloaal commotloas. 
Uafortnaately it baa beea sadly ndxed up with our civil 
discords ; It baa beea snag aot oaly In the field and in 
the camp, but also In our streets, sad it remains forcer- 
tain dassea of the nation laseparable from our Internal 
struggles. This baa prevented It from becomlag a tru- 
ly national song. But we have no other one, and In thia 
respect other nations are happier than we. It is said 
that on the arrival of Marshal Canrobert at Borne, the 
other day, the Italian aillitary band was pussled to find 
the national air of France, and solved the dUBoulty by 
playlag the Itallaa air. There is a Russian aad there Is 
an Austrian national air, both of which are like church 
hyams; there is a Bpaalsh aattonal air which is played 
la church as well as in the theatre. As for Xnglaad, we 
aeed aot meatioa the air at souad of which all JBagUsh- 
mea rise aad uaoover their heads, aad which is playad 



etryUkethla: 



roused bypo- 



Le Jeuae et beau Duaota 
AUait Drier Marie 
De b^alr see exploits. 



Oa Ini dolt la victolre, 
Yraimeat, dlt le eelgaeor, 
Pnisque tn ftds ma glolrs, 
Je feral toa boaheur. 
De Bia fllle Isabelle 
Sols I'eponx k I'lastaat, 
Car elle eet la plus belie, 
Et tol le plus valllaat. 



An these tol-de-rols are only fit for dancing days. Whaa 
the thuader roaie something more than these blind hft- 
gars' airs are wanted to rise above it or struggle with tl, 
aad thea recourse is had to the great aad airoag <' Mar- 
seillaise."— iroms JcumtU, 



" Eiensi '' in Ntw Tork. 

(From the «Tlmee,'' March 0.) 

The late hour at whleh yesterday's pciformaace of 
<'RleBil," at the Aeademy of Music, was brought to a 
doee, aad the preasure upoa our colunms, coastraia ua 
to brlag wlthla narrower llailts thaa we should like to 
do our acconat of the opera and its repreeentatlon. It 
may be stated at once, however, that both the work aad 
its readerlng produced an immediate and dedslve im- 
pression. After certain excisions shall have been made 
in the score, and the public becomes a trifle more famil- 
iar with the inddenu of the drama, (which are less ap- 
preciable, at first sight, than the music by which they 
are Uluatrated,) there is reason to believe that" Blensi *' 
will take as firm a hold upoa the ftrequeaters of the 
Academy as " Loheagrin.'* The story is, ladeed, aot 
exactly confusing, but somewhat overloaded with de- 
talL Its principal traits have already been dwelt upon 
la this place, and need not, therefore, be alluded to 
anew whUe we auty mention, to refresh the memory of 
the reader, that the plot is the same aa that of Lord 
Lytton*s novsl, which turns upon the heroism, triumph, 
and downfall of the last of the Bomaa tribnaea. The 
varylag phases of BUnaTi brief career, aad the traasao- 
tioas in which Ailriano Oolotma, i^nu, aad the priest* 
hood are coacerned ought to be clearly uadeistood, it 
should be noted, before a thorough uadezstaadlag of 
the opera caa be arrived at. To this end, we rofar the 
dilettante to the published libretto, for Herr Wagner's 
score had best be dealt with la the brief space allotted to 
us here. It eoatalas much that is beaatlfnl aad impres- 
sive, and little that is dull. The first three acts do aot 
ladnde a meaaiaglesa or lahannoaioua measure. This 
declaration may act, ladeed, delight the ultra Wagaev- 
Itee, bntweareaotcertalathat these respeotahle par- 
soas are yet la the majority. •* BieasI,*' which was writ- 
tea by the compoeer a third of a ceatury since, la thor- 
oughly Italian in point of Ideaa, aad partly Itallaa, 
partly Freach, aad partly Ctormaa la respect of treat- 
meat. Ia the themes aad accompaaimeats the iafiuence 
of Spoatitti, Beninl, Bosslnl, Anber, and Mtoyerbeer is 
plainly perceptible. Herr Wagner, from the doud- 
capped aad dond-wrapped hdghts of "Tristaa aad 
Isolde" may look down with scorn upon this achieve- 
ment of hla youth, but the world will hardly prove as 
disdaiafnl, for a fCw years to come, at all eveata. Heace 
the effect of last alght^s exposltloa of « BleasI," aad, 
the " solidity '* of the opera betaig takea faito aoeoaat, 
the proapeel of its pretty durable popularity. Later 
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npNiantetioiis wUl, of oeoiM, enable Of to onter into 
ptrtimilan wlileh mnst be wt aftide for the preeent, 
wblle the prineipal niimben of - Blend *' maj be hur- 
riedly reflBned to at onee. A tonefol, hlghly-eolored, 
and tonorona oTertore, replete with broad and fluent 
mtcUwif pref acee the rising of the curtain npon the llret 
act. Thia part of tho opera inelndesy in the opening 
•cene, a fine phraM (*< Doch, h»rt ihr,'*) allotted to BUn^ 
at; aflneterset, inwhich the Tributu^s Team, "Rom 
maoh ioh gross nnd frei/' and an €n»emN4 ("Noch 
aehllgt'*)withacloeeof genoine Italian wannth and 
floriditgr, are specially notleeable; a dnet, terminating 
in a sort of aoetome for two voioesy ooncelTed and writ* 
ten in the French style, and exceedingly harmonious, 
and a melodious and powerfal flnale. In act the second 
are prominent, at the ontsetf a choms of « peace mes- 
sengers," Tory fresh in theme and most daintily harmo- 
nised, and, fbrtber on, a tenet, reminding one of the 
trio til «' William Tell; ** a qoantlty of TlTaeioas and 
graeefnl ballet mosie, and a saperb flnale, the chief 
phrase of whish, beginning, ** O lasst der Gnade," It 
first sang by Bimud and then passes to the other per- 
sonages and to the choms and orchestra, whil»the high 
soprano tones embroider the harmonic tlasne as with 
threads of sOyer. A seiles of flowing and powerltl pro- 
grsseions lead Itom this portion of the flnale to a resnmp- 
Hon of a festal theme already need in the OTertore, and 
the words of which begin *< Rlenxi, sei dir Preis." The 
third aetleooonpled with bat two numbers, a fine tcena 
•d aHa9 In form of an adagio of much elegance and ez- 
presslTeness, assigned to Adrkmot and a flnale, which 
latter piece is. In f aet, the meet elaborate episode of the 
score. The flnale opens with a march morement, which 
is fcUowed by a battle hymn, the first strophes being 
snag by Bimud. The orchestra, a brass band stationed 
upon ttie stage, and the choral forcea, beating time upon 
their metal bucklers, take up the strain, and a lyrico- 
dramatle impression of unusual TlTidness and force is 
wrought for many minutes before the curtain falls. The 
last two acts of *' lUensl " oondst mainly of declamatory 
mnsic of unTarying syminetry, but less happily-inspired 
than the earlier numbers, with the exception, be it said, 
of the magniflcent prayer, heard at the beginning of the 
flftfa act, and often given in the concertrroom . The per- 
formance of ** Rlenxl," yesteiiday, though by no means 
perfect, was sufllclently precise and striking to supply 
grounds for the fkTorable opinion already recorded as 
to the Titality of the opera. Hme. Fappenhelm (AdrUt* 
no) was in excellent form, and, after her grand air in 
the third act, there was a demonstiatlon of delight of 
unusual heartiness. Miss Httman (Jrene) sang with ease 

and brilliancy. Mr. Adams (BUngf), although literally 
exhausted by the labor Imposed upon him by the pro- 
duction of the work— the tenor has been stage manager 
and chorus master, and has filled half a doien roles oe- 
sides, since ** Rlenzi ** has been in rehearsal— got through 
his task by sheer force of will, but showed, In spite of ev- 
ident weariness, what may be expected of so tried an 
artist when a few hours' repose are accorded him be- 
tween now and Wedneeday. And Mr. Blum was an ef- 
ficient repreeentatlTe of Ortini. The orchestra, under 
Mr. Maretsek*s baton, kept well together, but the cho- 
rus, wbeneTCr compelled to sing behind the scenes, and 
occasionally when summoned to the fooi-lights on the 
same mission, were terribly out of time and tune. The 
grand flnale of the third act fortunately escaped de- 
struction at thetr hands, but tbe chants of the monks 
and the verses of the " peace messengers ** were quite 
spoiled. "Rlenzi" has been brought oat, let us add, 
with care and liberality, in the mamr of mlie-en-M^iu. 
The coetumee are all new ; in the second act there is a 
numerous eorp« de balUt, led by the Bflutrili slstert; the 
grand flnale has the adjuncts of a braM baud, chimes, 
horses, and accessories generally, and, In brief, the lead- 
ing spectacular requirements of the opera hare been 
met. Recalls followed each act, last nignt, Mr. Maret- 
aek being compeUed to reappear with Mme. Fappen- 
helm, Mr. Adams, end their xellow-performers after act 
the third, when the audience, which filled the house to 
OTerflowing, united in applause of onoommon unanim- 
ity. 
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Mnflio in Theatres 

In Philadelphia a movement seems to be on foot 
for the amelioration of music in American theatres, 
and we find in one of the weeklies published in that 
city an elaborate article on that subject. This arti- 
cle may have theoreticallv sound ideas; from the 
practical standpoint the thing is not feasible, and 
all the propositions made by the writer will be left 
unheeded, because every man in the profes- 
sion will immediately conceive the utter impossibil- 
ity of reforming according to the advice given. 
Even as to the theories, there is room left for dis- 
cussion. When somebody says: " Music is tbe in- 
separable accompaniment of dramatic perform- 
ances," it may sound very nicely, it may read 
splendidly, but for all that it may not be true. 
There is one of the largest theatres on the Euro- 
pean continent, a house dedicated to drama and 
comedy, and this theatre has no orchestra at all ; 
the performanoet are glTtn without any musical ae- 



eompanlmtnt, and wt cannot say that we enjoyed 
" Hamlet," or Schiller's " Maria Stuart " less on ao- 
ooont of the absence of all musical illustrations. 
The theatre we speak of is the Royal SehawpielKaw, 
in Berlin, rightly considered one of the first thea- 
tres in Oermanv. The audience is used to theqnl- 
et enjoyment of the entre-acts, which are considera- 
bly snortened, and nobody feels the worse for not 
hearing any bad fiddling or a solo on the cornet 
d platan after '* To be or not to be." Some compos- 
ers have set music to dassicsl dramas, and in these 
cases the composition has become an ingredient of 
the drama, at least is considered so. In Berlin 
these dramas are transferred to the opera hoose, 
where the full operatic orchestra accompanies the 
dramatic action, as scored by the composer. The 
principal works set in this melodramatic manner 
are : Qoethe*s " E&nmont," with Beethoven's music ; 
Shakespeare's " Midsummer Night's Dream," with 
Mendelssohn's score ; Goethe's " Faust," with scores 
by Eberweio, Lindpaintner, and Prince Radriwill ; 
Beer's " Struensee, with the overture, entre-acts, 
choruses, and melodramatic accompaniments by 
Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn's music to " Antigone," 
and some other works of minor rank. Works like 
those just menUoned demand a musical acoompani- 
ment, and it would be ridiculous to renounce it. 
But we cannot see any earthly neceesity of pasting 
ten bars of music on the beginning and end of each 
aet, with a view of making a deep impression on the 
mind of the spectator. The German stage, with 
the exception of Berlin, admits the entre-acts, but 
refuses melodramatic accompaniment. The French 
stage, which is for society-plays the only natural 
portrayal, would laugh at the mere Idea of intro- 
ducing some bars of soft strains before the heroine 
enters, or at the moment when the declaration of 
love is made. There are at present some sensation- 
al dramas In Paris which have fallen into the traps 
of thq melodramatic character, but these are ephem- 
eral ; they are written to create a sensation, and 
have nothing to do vrith the legitimate drama and 
comedy, as performed at the Th^tre Fran^ais. The 
English stage is hardly to be imagined any more 
witnout melodramatic accompaniment. Every 
" point " of a drama is illustrated In the orchestra, 
every " enter " and " exit " of one of the principal 
characters is accompanied by a few bars of senti- 
mental tunes, generally performed by the string 
instruments. It is soft music, the strings are muf- 
fled, but nevertheless one hears it, and we cannot 
say it ever made upon ourselves anything but a dis- 
gusting impression. Somebody has to read an im- 
portant letter on the scene ; this somebody may be 
a renowned actor or actress. When he or she un- 
folds the sheet tbe tremolo of half a dozen instru- 
ments begins, and if necesaary a solo for violoncel- 
lo accompanies the reading from beginning to end. 
Now, what is the good of these musical explana- 
tions ? Does not the audience understand the con- 
tents of that letter better without the doses of the 
muffled string instruments ? -Are audiences in thea- 
tres generally so innocent as to delight in fanciful 
reveries, expressed in melodramatic garb? May 
be in country places ; we hardly can imagine that 
city folks can be bribed by cheap tricks of lllnsion- 
ary character. Ourgreat meloaramatic composers 
in New York are Thomas Baker and Tissingtoo ; 
a new piece at Wallack's or the Union Squsre is 
sure to have its mnsic, " composed " or "arranged," 
and what is more, "especially composed" or ar- 
ranged by the leader of the orchestra. We know 
what that means. The pointe are given to the lead- 
er by the stage manager, and these points receive 
their musical envelope of from eight to twenty-fpnr 
bars; an envelope of common stamp and shape. 
When a great drama is performed, wiiich requires 
music, something niore elaborate is composed or 
srranged, and so it happened that Opeiii wrote 
some modern marches for the production of Julius 
Caesar, when performed at Booth's Theatre two 
years ago. The three trumpets had to do the prin- 
cipal work, to lead the procession of Roman sold- 
iers and Senators to the Capitel. There would 
have been a great chance for a display of musical 
strength and orchestral effects, but this chance was 
entirely lost. 

Our Philadelphia contemporary is perfectly right 
in stating that the chief object of music in theatres 
is the entertainment of the audience between the 
acts; that all music selected for performance be- 
tween the actfl of a play should heighten the effect 
of a play, while the action of that play Is progress- 
ing. All very well said, but how can it be done ? 
Our metropolitan theatre orchestras, and those of 
Boston and Philadelphia are composed of from ten 
to seventeen musicians ; what kind of music can be 



performed with theee few men ? A& ortrture, a 
waltz, a medley, a selection fh>m an opera, or a so- 
lo for an instrument, if among the number of musi- 
cians is a special performer. No matter what the 
piece may oe, the band cannot go beyond this rep- 
ertoire. When Mo^jeska plays *' Gamille," the or- 
chestra will in the entre-acts perform poor arrange- 
ments of " Traviata," with solos for clarionet, flute, 
and cornet. The public enjoys it, because the sirs 
are familiar, but by no means because the melodies 
of Verdi's opera heighten the effoct of Dumas' dra- 
ma. And when Janauschek performs the English 
version of " Brflnhilde." can the fifteen musicians in 
the orchestra be expected to play selections of 
Wagner's '* Nlbelungcn ? " Where can be found the 
munc which our theatre orchestras can effectively 
perform in the entre-acts ef a tragedy ? If It is ex- 
pressly composed, it will be trash, for nobody can 
compose seriously for a band of fifteen ; classical 
compositions have to be excluded for the same rea- 
son, and the leader has to return to set premun 
amours, the waltz and the medley. One of the best 
theatrical orchestras we ever have heard in this 
country was that of the old Globe Theatre In Bos- 
ton. If we remember rightly, there were not more 
than seventeen musicians, but all good performers, 
and Koppitz, now dead, was the leader. He played 
music the public really could enjoy, but nobody 
ever asked If the entre-acts referred to the play.- 
When Arbuckle, then a member of the orcheetra, 
played a solo on the cornet, the audience was pleased 
and clapped, and when Koppitz himself took the 

f>iccolo and performed his aishiog polka on that 
nstrnment, they shouted and demanaed an encore ; 
and that very evening they gave Dickeni^s gloomy 
drama, " No Thoroughfare." Now, where is the 
effect of the music between the acts on the drama 
itself? Where are the relations between stage and 
orchestra ? If there mnst be. music between the 
acts (and with our elaborate stage settings. It hard- 
ly could be otherwise), give the audience that 
which they can enjoy. No public wants to be 
bored, and any attempt of a theatrical leader to per- 
form with his small band some kind of elaborate 
music, would be an utter failure. Another question 
might be, whether the orchestras in our theatres 
are strong enough, but we consider it not worth 
while to ventilate that question, as the salary list of 
our managers would not allow them additional ex- 
pense for an increased orchestra. Our opinion is 
that the mosie in theatres is as good as reasonably 
can be expected, comparatively much better than 
our operatic orchestras generally are. We eannot 
see any way of ameliorating tbe music In theatres, 
except a manager declares himself willing to spend 
1600 a week extra for a large band, which— would 
not draw him a single dollar.— iTun^ Tradi Re- 
view. 
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New Yoek, Maeoh 11. The Fifth Symphony 
Concert at Stein way Hall, on Saturday evening, 
March 8, drew a large audience, notwithstanding 
the unpleasant sUte of the weather. The pro- 
gramme began with an excellent Interpretation of 
Beethoven's ''King Stephen" Overture, Op. 117, 
which forms part of the music composed for Kotze- 
bue's words and first performed at the opening of 
the theatre in Pesth in 1812. Fancy the (anything 
but "mild-eyed") wonder of the composer, had he 
known the grotesque companionship in which his 
pleasant overlure would be found on a certain ev- 
ening, A.D., 1878 1 The second number of the pro. 
gramme was the splendid, half-barbaric, "Dramatic 
Symphony " of Rubinstein (No. 4, in D minor. Op. 
19),..^ golden chain by which we are lowered Into 
the pit of Wagfier and Liszt; the three remaining 
numbers being as follows : 

Siegfried Idyl •••••• ;;i^•••i^:,L•:Ali••••''^f«'*' 

a. Honologne, I from « Die MelsteitingeiV' 

6. GobbleA Song, J ^fUSL 
Mephlsto Walts Llsat 

The Dramatic Symphony was first performed 
here three years ago, and it is a work which gains 
favor by repeated hearing. The second movement 
(Pre8to);has already become quite popular, owing 
to the noyelty and skilful treatment of the subjeeta. 
The work 18 not Mally*anderitood ; but upon atte- 
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tivt htariog it b ecomei eTident that the composer 
while wandering in strange keys with an infinite 
variety of sabjecte and rhythm, does not forget 
dasfltcal form ; and in each movement there are ep- 
isodes of singular beauty, bat qnite elasive to the 
memory. This work, by reason of its great length, 
as well as the character of the music, is a severe tax 
upon the merits of any orchestra ; and the brillian- 
ey and apparent ease with which it was performed 
was indeed a triumph of art. 

In China, when the victims of Oriental despotism 
are suspended head downwards in a pit, it is usual, 
at stated intervals to restore them to a horiaontal 
position, when they are bled, and otherwise re- 
freehed and treated with the most distinguished 
oonsideration ; the nature of the punishment being 
such as not to be fully appreciated without these 
littW attentions. Is it possible that Mr. Thomas 
hat something to learn from the barbarians of Asia ? 
Else why should an audience, already half stupefied 
with Rubinstein, be subjected immediately to a 
course of Wagner and Liest? An apology for this 
appears in a note at the foot of the bill, in which 
Mr. Thomas states that the " Siegfned " Idyl, which 
was received from Europe only within the week 
past, is placed upon the programm e, partly because 
this is the last concert of the season at which it 
could be g^ven, and also in response to numerous 
requests for further extracts from Wagners works. 
The " Siegfried " Idyl, it is understood, was com- 
posed in honor of the anniversary of the birth of 
Herr Wagner's son ; and the composer caused the 
piece to be performed, on the morning of that day, 
as a surprise to his family, [" and a very unpleas- 
ant surprise it must have been," said a cynical 
heirer.] It is in fact an 'elegant and refined pasto- 
rale; and it was charmingly rendered notwith- 
standing the brief time allowed for rehearsal ; but 
it is marked throughout by the sane uncertainty, 
the perpetual straining for effect which is observed 
in all Uie music of Wagner, and which is often 
wearisome notwithstanding the admiration aroused 
by the ffreat talent of the composer and the match- 
less audacity of his scoring. In this piece most of 
the work is dona by the violins ; and, if the atten- 
tion of the auditors had not already been severely 
tried by the symphony, many beauties might have 
been perceived wnich were allowed to pass unno- 
ticed. The Monologue and Cobbler's Song from 
*' Die Meistersinger were excellently rendered by 
Mr. Remmertz. The execution of the mad " Me- 
•histo Waltz " (the *' Dance in the Village Inn " 
from Lenan's " Faust ") was perfection itself. 

The programme of tne fifth concert of the New 
York Philharmonic Societv, at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, on Saturday evening, March 9, was as follows : 

OverturCf Sebeno and Finale, Op. 62 Sebnmann 

8oena and Aria. ** Der FreyschUtz," Weber 

Miss Mathllde Wilde. 
Pianoforte Concerto, No. 3, C minor Beethoven 

Mr. Richard Hoffman. 
Bone—" Die Loreley/* Uszt 

Miss Mathllde Wilde. 
Symphony— "ImWalde," Raff 

All of this music is so w(>ll known that it needs 
no description. The Schumann movements are 
bright, spontaneous and full of genius. The noble 
" Forest " symphony seems to gain in beauty and 
freshness with every repetition. It is an immortal 
[?] work, and the performance was worthy of the 
music. Mr. Hoffman's reading of the Bieethoven 
Concerto was in the highebt degree artistic and fin- 
ished. It is always a delight to listen to his play- 
ing, and the fact that his public appearances are 
few and far between is a subject for regret. Al- 
though the vocal part of' a programme like the 
above Is not the most interesting, It cannot be de- 
nied that Miss Wilde made a very favorable impres- 
sion in both of her selections and that she sang with 
feeling and good taste. 

A. A. O. 



Haetvoed, Conn., March 7. — ^The last of three 
subscription concerts was g^ven by the " Emerson 
Chorus " of this city, in Allyn Hall, March 6, assist- 
ed by the Germania orchestra. Miss Fanny Kellogg, 
soprano, and Dr. S. W. Laaffmaid, tenor, all of 
BoaUm, and Mr. Norman H. Spencer, baritone, of 



Hartford. The concert opened with the Overture 
Mur$uiUU und glUddiehe Ft^rt, by Mendelssohn, 
which was finely rendered by the orchestra. Schu- 
mann'a " Gipsy Life," a jolly little descriptive part- 
song, was g^ven by the chorus and orchestra with 
so much spirit and truthfulness that to the audience 
it was a picture in melody. Miss Kellogg won the 
audience completely in her first selection, a brilliant 
Concert Polka by Mulder. She has a pure, high so- 
prano voice, and plenty of it ; her execution was so 
clean and smooth that at times it was difficult to 
tell which was voice and which flute obligate. 

The rem of the evening was the Saneiua from 
Gounod 8 St. Cecilia's Mass. The opening solo was 
sung by Dr. Langmaid vrith true devotional feel- 
ing ; his high tenor voice being almost plaintive in 
its sweetness. The Chorus fairly outdid itself. The 
low, sustained tones in the first pianissimo : Sane- 
tut ; the crescendos and dimenuendos; the pent-up 
force that almost imperceptibly grew from a whis- 
per at *' Pleni tunt ccdi" and kept swellinfi; until 
(the listeners with fitful breasts awaiting) with one 
grand burst frees itself in the fortissimo : Sanehu, 
where the full chorus and orchestra take up the 
theme of the first solo, and keep that volume of 
sound steady and true to the end, are effects that, 
like Parepa's songs, must forever remain sacred 
memories. The instrumentation of the piece is 
most beautiful and the whole performance grand 
beyond telling. 

" Why thou art dear to me," composed and ar- 
ranged for the orchestra by Mr. Irving Emerson ; a 
noble song, nobly sung by Mr. Spencer, whose deep, 
rich voice showed to grwi advantage in it, did not 
receive the attention it merited from the fact of its 
following so closely the Sanettts. Miss Kellogg 
closed Part First with two songs by Taubert, from 
the "Child-World:" called "Little Jacob" and 
" The Farmer and the Pigeons." The perfection of 
art seemed the perfection of simplicity. 

Part Second was devoted to " The Crusaders," by 
Gade, a Cantata founded on the incidents of the 
Crusade of the eleventh century to recover the Ho- 
ly Land. It opens with a chorus of Crusaders in 
the desert, who, overweary with their tedioas jonr- 
neyings, bewail in sad complaint their near distress 
and distant glory. Peter the Hermit (the Spiritual 
enide) chides their repining. Rinaldo (warrior 
leader) answer : " Blame us not I holy father." and, 
assuring him they will not turn from duty until the 
victors* wreath be won, reuses the flagging spirits 
of his troops in the old Crusader's Sone. Renew- 
ing their vews as evening approaches, uiey kneel, 
and in a beautiful solo and cnorus, implore protec- 
tion and guidance, 

" Silent, creeping so light 
Comes the darkness oinlfcht." 

Aruiida, — queen of ihe Spirits of darkness — ap- 
pears, commands her attendants to build a palace of 
gold and gems " by a lake that clearly sparkles," 
and to use all their wiles to entice Rinaldo from his 
holy mission. A chorus of sirens sporting in the 
lake charm him with their beauty, and " tones of 
heavenly sweetness," and he is about to drink the 
fatal ' goblet presented by Armida the beautiful, 
when nintly on the air tremble the strains of the 
old war song. The enchantress' tones grow sweet- 
er and more beseeching. The sirens bewitch him 
with their " Rinaldol come." But the warriors 
are approaching, and clearly their words ring out: 
<' Of heaven the faithful soldier I am ever.^' 

Rinaldo, at last aroused to his danger, turns from 
the enchantments, and with heart repentant sore 
rejoins his comrades and the pilgrim band, who 
from henceforth faint not nor falter until their feet 
tread on holy ground. 

Miss Kelloffg as Armida showed great dramatic 
ability, completely losing herself in the character 
she assumed. Dr. Langmaid sustained the part of 
Rinaldo, with that delicacy of expression ana purity 
of tone that bespeaks the artist he is. 

Mr. Spencer's broad, grand style was never bet- 
ter tested than as " Peter the Hermit " in the solos 
" Father, from a disUnt land," and " Holy is the 
ground on which our feet now tread," his fine voice 
completely filling the hall without effort. 

The chorus numbers were faultless in execution 
throughout. The Sirens' chorus (one of the choic- 
est compositions ever written for female voices), to- 
gether with the duet between Armida and Rinaldo, 
was indeed enchanting to all who heard. 

The Warrior's Chorus and the Pilgrims' march : 
" Forward ! " were very inspiriting, out when the 
entire strength of chorus and orchestra unite to 
" Cry aloud— Jerusalem I " at the triumphant entry 
into the Holy City, a height of grandeur was 
reached that ia only attained in the ohl oratorios. 
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Mr. Irving Emerson must henceforth rank second 
to none aa a musical director. His chorus, in their 
intelligent rendering of whatever they do, in that 
nice adjustment of each part to the other, that at* 
tention to detail, the subtle gradations of light and 
shade, in fact in everything that goes to make up 
a harmonious whole, show the touch of a masters 
hand, and in listening to it, one is reminded only of 
the perfection of the Thomas orchestra. T. 
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Symphony Concerti. 

The Eighth Concert of the Harvard Musical 
AasooiATioif (Feb. 28), had rather the best audience 
of the season, — not surpassed in numbers or respon- 
siveness by that of any concert of its class. The 
programme, although wholly classical, was of a 
lighter character than usual. 

Overture to " Rosamunds *' (first time) Schubert 

Old Italian Aria (Comp. In 1700), A.Lotti 

Pur dlcestl, o booca bella, 
Quel soave e caro H / 
Che fa tntto il mlo placer. 
Per onor di sua f acella 
Oon un bacio Amor t' aprl, 
Dolce fonte del goder. 

George L. Osgood. 
Symphony in 0(Breltkopf andilaertel» No. 18), 

Haydn 
Adagio and Allegro.— Larfco.—Mlnuetto.— Finale. 

Overture— ^'Tbe Hejbrides,'* Mendelssohn 

Bonn with Pianoforte: Robert Franz 

«. Im Mai. Op. 22. 

b, Stitndchen: "Der Mond 1st schlafeu cangen.** 

Op. 17, "So. 2. 
e. FrUhlingsgedriinfre. Op. 7, No. 6. 
George L. Osirood. 
Overture to ** Leonore,^* No. 8, In C Beethoven 

The Rotamnnde Overture, which we do not re- 
member to have heard before in Boston, is not one 
of Schubert's master works, — not to be named with 
that to FUrdhrat, or that to Alfwuo and JSttrella, 
It is light, sparkling, graceful, smacking of the thea- 
tre both in its fresh, pretty, catching melodies (one 
of which happens, oddly, to begin precisely like 
" Old Folks at Home," which Nilsson seemed so fond 

of singine for an encore), and by its old-fashioned 
Rossini-like cadencea and wind-ups, with plenty of 
bright, sonorous padding to round out the form. It 
was a pleasant thing to hear, however, and put the 
listener in a genial mood for what was to follow. 
It elicited a great deal of applause ; we dare say 
many would have been glad to hear it played right 
over again. 

Li^ht and buoyant again, and full of youthful 
happiness and sunshine was that charming little 
Symphony by Haydn, first heard in Boston in the 
third season of these Concerts (Dec. 1867). In feel- 
ing it is all spontaneous and fresh. Its themes are 
fascinating, simple as they are, and they are shown 
to be pregnant by a masterly and beautiful devel 
opment. In form it is a clear and perfect whole ; 
the inter-play of parts, of individual instruments, is 
so admirable that the interest never flaes, — ^involv- 
ing of course a pretty delicate responsibiUty on the 
part of each performer. One of the movements, 
nowever, — the religious, solemn and uplifting Lar- 
ao, — must be excepted from the general character- 
ization of the Symphony aa " light ; " it is a broad, 
noble and majestic composition. 

Both the Schubert Overture and the Symphony 
were played with satisfactory precision, spirit and 
expression. And all this, and more, may be said of 
the rendering of the two strongly contrasted Over- 
tures in the second part. Mendelssohn's HefMrida, 
or Flnffott Cave, seemed as romantic, fresh and ex- 
quisite as ever ; and the great Leanore, No. S, of 
ftsethoven — greatest of aU Overtures, surely of 
.sublimity and weight enough to more than balance 
all the light thiuffs of the programme — was one of 
the most successral achievements of our orchestra 
for some time past. It was truly inspirine, only, 
wanting a much larger body of violins for the full 
effect ef the immense crescendo near the close. 

Mr. Osgood was in excellent voice and mood. In- 
deed we never listened to his singing with more 
saUsfacUon. It waa artistic, finished, large and 
well sustained ; full of fervor and erUrain$mmt, and 
without exaggeration. All hia songs were of rare 

I W '■ ■ ' — i— ■— .1, 
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interest in themselvei, and all were enng^ with only 
a pianoforte accompaniment ; bat that waa played 
by. Mr. DaissL. The old Italian Aria by Lotti 
might Mem comparatively tame,— at least very qui- 
et, uniropasaioned, unseneational — to modern tastes ; 

hot there is a peeoUar charm in its quaint, broad, 
even, unaffected melody ; it belongs to a time when 
it was the fashion to know music and to think and 
Wilts Rincerely musically — a thing quite exception- 
al to-day. For the great Music Hall, however, it 
seemed to need a less meagre accompaniment than 
we find with the Italian song of that day. The 
three Franz songs were of the finest and most im- 
aginative, well contrasted in their moods, and they 
were exquisitely sung and accompanied as Frans 
himself would have rejoiced to hear them. One lit- 
tle incident may be mentioned as not without sig- 
nificance. When the singer, standing at the front 
of the Btage, happened to turn over several pages 
at a time, and, flinging aside his copy, drew near to 
the piano, there was a sensible drawing nearer to- 
gether of the melody and the accompaniment, a 
quicker sympathy and more intimate relationship, 
whereby the singer only gained more freedom, and 
the composition spoke more for itself as a composite 
perfect whole. In tuch songs the one part is as im- 
portant as the other; this recognized and fully 
realized, we have the song in its Integrity, we feel 
its full Intention. But how comparatively trivial 
and half superfluous the function of accompanist ac- 
cording to the ordinary singer's notion, which is 
vox etpreterea nihil ; she sings entirely as she pleas- 
es, and the accompanist must follow and keep op as 
he can, or wait her pleasure, flinging in chords here 
and there to bring the precious voice into relief. 

Last Thursday's Concert (the ninth and last but 
one) offered: 

PABT I. Unfinished Sjrmphonj (first movement), 
Schubert; Aria: " As when the dove," from ffan- 
d^V9 " Ads and Galatea,*' (Miss Fawitt Kbllooo); 
Svraphonvin G minor, Oads.—'PAXT II. Overture; 
" Weihe oes Hauses,** JUtihoven ; Aria from Mbaari^M 
(( Idomeneo *' (Miss Kbllogo); Overture to ** Tell,*' 
Bo9tM, 

For the tenth and kut Concert of this Thirteenth 
Season, a notable programme Is nearly if not quite 
arranged. The two great features will be the Triple 
Concerto in C major (for three pianos, with accom- 
paniment of all the strings of the orchestra) by 
Etach, and Beethoven's Heroic Symphony. Also 
the Zauberjtoie Overture of Mozart, Aria, Songs, 
etc 



Oratorio. 

The thitd ef the four subscription performances 
by the Handel and Haydn Society took place on 
Wednesday evening, March 6. The Music Hall 
was full ; a fact creditable to the public taste, see- 
ing that the Oratorio presented, Mendelssohn's St. 
Paul, is by no means so popular as his Elijah, hav- 
ing been much less frequently performed here, for 
the reason that it is less excitingly dramatic in its 
plot, has fewer startling descriptive scenes and 
choruses that carry an audience by storm like the 
" Rain " chorus, the " Fire " chorus, etc., in Elijah, 
but is more uniformly grave and weighty, and is so 
seriously composed, and with consummate art, after 

the model of Bach, very much, that it has naturally 
stood highest in the estimation of musicians both in 
Germany and elsewhere. It is less readily appre- 
ciated by the many, but possibly its beauty wears 
the longest ; at all events this music is of the kind 
that cannot easily become hacknled. 

. We have no sympathy with a certain disparaginp^ 
tone of criticism upon Mendelssohn, which mani- 
fests itself from time to time, especially about here 
of late. It is a long reach indeed from him to 
Beethoven or Mozart, in point of original, com- 
manding genius, nor is he a Handel or a Bach, 
deeply as he has entered Into the spirit of the lat- 
ter, and revealed his greatness to tnese latter gene- 
rations. But the spirit of the Bach culture is man- 
ifested in the Pa%ilu9, not only in the use he makes 
of the Chorale, especially those fine effects of fig- 
ured choral, with rich orchestral accomDaniments 
and interludes ("0 Thou, the true, the only Light," 
etc.), but in much of the recitative and dialogue, as 
well as In his counterpolBt, which has not been 
surpassed since Bach and Handel. There is essen- 
tisl beauty, symmetry and grandeur In every one 
•f the choruses, and the grandeur of the work sus- 



tains itself to the end. Then, in several short, re- 
morseless choral blasts, expressing the fury of the 
crowd (" Stone him to death," etc.). you are remind- 
e<f of those tarbm In the Passion Music. And what 
a variety too in these choruses ! Contrasted with 
the sublime and solemn ones which open and close 
the two parts, think of the loveliness of " Happy 
and blest are they," '* How lovely are the mesfien 
srers," and of the naive grace and buoyancy, really 
Greek and heathenish In Its suggestion, of " be 
gracious, ye Immortals." The chorus of female 
voices which Mendelssohn employs to represent the 
voice from Heaven calling: " Saul, why persecutest 
thou roe ?," Is a roarvellonsly imaginative device, 
and gives a pleasing sen»e of mystery and awe. — 
As for the Arias, though few, comparatively, they 
are surely of the character that will live, full of 
sweetness, tenderness and deep devotion and assur- 
ance. 

But we have only room to say that we were ex- 
ceptionally well pleased and edified that evening, 
both by the Oratorio In Itself and by the uniformly 
excellent performance. Very seldom, in any work, 
has the chorus singing reached so high a standard. 
In promptness of attack, precision, spirit, lisrht and 
shade, etc., every choral number told for its full 
worth. The Society were fortunate In their quar- 
tet of selo artists. Mme. Papphthbih was all that 
could be desired in the Soprano recitatives ; all was 
distinct and pure, musical and expressive ; free from 
all affectation or exaggeration ; like a true artist 
she seemed absorbed entirely in her task. Mif^s 
Deasdil's remarkably rich, emotional quality of 
voice, — with a tone like a blended mass of rich vi- 
olas In an orchestra, — made her one song most ex- 
pressive (" But the Lord Is mindful of his own'). 
Mr. Wh. J. Wtnch was not In his best voice, but 
sang the tenor parts In hits best style and feeling ; 
and Mr. John F. Winor was most satisfactory in 
the Base. The Orchestra, for its limited numbers, 
was efficient as well as careful, and the Organ, In 
the absence of Mr. Lang, was well played by Mr. 
SmcysR. Mr. ZxaaAHir conducted with an ease and 
confidence, which showed how well he could rely 
upon the thoroughness with which the whole thing , 
bad been rehearsed. 

The next Oratorio will be Tht Creation, which 
will be given on Easter Sunday, April 21. The 
Society have also begun the study of Verdi's Re- 
quiem. 

Meddlesome Interviewers and Reporter*. 

Of all the forms of modem newspaper enterprise, 
this trick of " interviewinp* " artistn and other public 
characters, Is the most mischievous, sensational and in- 
trinslcallj vulgar. It respects no privacy of life; drags 
everything before the public gate, parading it in false 
or heightened colors, not because the public has any 
right to know abont it, but because " bnsiness is busi- 
ness,** newspapers and reporters " mnst live,*' there 
must be free trade and the widest field for epecnUtion, 
in news, as in all other commodities. The Western 
newspapers make capital in this way out of the visits of 
the Opera troupes. Nothing delights them so much as 
to get wind of some quarrel or Jealousy between rival 
prima donnas, which they Incontinently proceed to 
magnify to the utmost, fenning the spark Into a flame, 
or et least raising a deal of smoke and mystery, so as to 
make spicy reading and sell papers. We are In almost 
daily receipt of Western papers oontalning i>encll- 
roarked artides, often of several columns In length, pur- 
porting to tell all about the quarrels between KeU<^g, 
Rose and Gary, their marriage rumors, and what not, as 
if such stuff, suoh wilfa], wanton gossip should be of 
any interest whatever to the editor of a musical Art 
Journal, or to its readern i Koi all thmt comes to our 
miU is grift. We have to do with artists only as artists, 
and have no commission to pry into their private rela- 
tions and affairs. We were glad, therefore, to find the 
foUowing pertinent rebuke of the bad custom in the 
New York Tribune : 

It Is well known, sayn the 7H5im«,that one of the rea- 
sons why the prima-donna of the period demands ez" 
travsgant terms for an American engagement is the 
danger and fatigue of the long Western tours. Manag- 
ers are not latiBfled to rest, comfortable and hsppy, at 
the New York Academy of Music, but they mnst lead 
their companies a forlorn and racking Journey from the 
Bay of Fundy to the Golden Gate, jmd open a travelling 
exhibition at every railway centre and prairie metropo- 
lis on the road. Thus the divinities of the utage expose 
themselTes to the perils of pneumonia and saleratus, to 
cold rides and hot pies, to the odorous railway, oar, the 
trembling bridges and the unspeakable hotels. Of late, 
however, a new danger seems to have been added to 
this Via Mala, It Is the Western Beporter. This inge- 



nious person has discovered a new way of stimulating 
business. Sensations, which he used to*! hunt like wild 
game, are getting to be as scarce as the deer and the 
buffalo, and as the hunter environed by civilisation 
sometimes turns loose a captive fox that he may have 
the excitement of chasing him, so the Western Journal- 
ist has fallen Into the habit of setting up opera singers 
In order to have the fun of running them down. It Is 
not pleasant for the victim, but it makes lively sport. 
When the Kellogg and Gary Opera Gorapany crossed 
the Continent some time ago. It may be remembered 
that reporters lined the route of travel in expectation 
of a tremendous battle between the two fair singers, 
and that one sweet young num, impatient at the peace- 
ful aspect of affairs, undertook to hasten the explosion 
by Industrious tale-bearing and tattling. Strange to 
say, the company was not blown to fragments, and al- 
though the amiable Strakosch trembled for a while on 
the verge of distraction, the catastrophe which the 
whole Western press awaited was happily put off. But 
of late Miss Kellogg and Miss Gary have Joined to them- 
selves another distininiished prima donna, and vent- 
ured once more into the West, and the trouble begins 
again. Five hundred Western Journalists have sharp- 
ened their lead pencils, laid In an extra store of note- 
books, and gone tearing madly after the opera troupe in 
the firm persuasion that at last the row Is going to break 
out. With three prima donnas, they say, peace Is ridic- 
ulous. They are either more or less than women if tb^ 
don*t fight— and we are unfit for our business If we don't 
make them. Thus it hapi>ens that the Journals of the 
interior are filled with rumors and Interviews, the gos- 
sip of the opera-house lobbies and hotel corridors, the 
ciril protestations of ICapleson and the Ingenious state- 
ments of the open-hearted Strakoech, about " alleged 
Jealousies ** and supposed quarrels behind the curtain, 
and probable disagreements at the dinner table, and a 
variety of other matters with which we cannot see that 
the public has any legitimate concern. Oertainly the 
Ingenuity of the reporters in collecting and retailing 
exasperating remarks, ssid to have been made by one 
lady about another. Is worthy of a trained country gos- 
sip of the gentler sex. Miss Kellogg would not allow 
Miss Gary to go before the curtain when she was called. 

Miss Gary is bursting with jealousy of Madame Marie 
Rose. Madame Roze would be a very nice person If her 
husband would let her alone— whlon seems to be de- 
manding rather too much. Bach of the three hates both 
the other two: Anv two would cheerfully combine to 
•poll the success of the other one. They quarrel about 
dreesing rooms, about encores, about rehearsals, about 
bouquets. Fllena takes MIgnon by the hand and, smil- 
ing, leads her to the foot-lights, but she calls her, under 
her breath, " a hateful cat.^ Amneris is so fascinated 
with Aida thnt she loses no chance to hear her sing, but 
she hints in confidence to the discreet reporter that It Is 
Aida*s husband, in the back-row of the parquet, who 
starts all the applause. And so the wretched little gad- 
flies of the press buez about these unfortunate ladles, 
inserting their stings and carrying venom. Meanwhile 
the three singers, who seem by good luck to be tolera- 
bly well supplied with patience and common-sense, prfr> 
serve their composure. It is rein ted, aa a remarkable 
and disappointing circumstance, that when they left St. 
Louis '* they were seen sitting in the same compartment 
of the car, merrily chatting coi^ther. They were evi- 
dently in good spirits, and had no serious quarrel on 
hand Just then.**^ All which the Journalist regards as a 
sort of trifling with the public expectation. " A man 
ain't got no right to be a public man,*' said Gaptain 
Kedglck to Martin Chuzslewlt, " unless he meets the 
public views,*' and clearly a lady has no right to be a 
public singer except on the same condition. We trust 
that when the troupe arrives in Now York it will be 
treated with more decency, and the private sentimems 
of the individual members of it will be let alone. We do 
not believe there is going to be any fight. We expect 
to see Uiss Kellogg return without marks of a mtv. 
Madame Rose's handsome face will not be furrowed 
with the stratches of an angry rival, and Miss Gary will 
show the same bouncing good nature as of ^d. ui the 
great free and unfettered West it may be considered 
rather a neat piece of enterprise to break up the har- 
mony of such a party of divinities, but a Journalist who 
should set himself to such a task here would be voted a 
wretched little beast. 



Thb Catholic Uhton Govovbt. The Choir of the 
Catholic Union gave Its first public eonceri on Monday 
evening last, before a large and friendly audience. The 
choir Is not a large one, numbering perhaps forty voloes. 
The concert was a pleasant affair and served to show the 

skill of the director, Mr. Charles Lewis, and the intelll- 

Senoe and good discipline of the club, the only marked 
eflclency being the weakness of the tenors, who were 
considerably foutnumbered by the other parts. Mrs. 
Lewis*! singing of the solo, ** Oh, for the Wings of a 
Dove*' in Mende1ssohn*s Hear My Grayer was a thor- 
oughly artistic and delightful perrormanee. Mr. Powers 
sanir My Boyhood' e Borne with expression and easy skill, 
and the beautiful quartet Juet Like Lote^ was very 
nicely done. Miss Moonly and Mr. Tuckerman supplylBg 
the Site and tenor parts. A word of praise is due for 
the programme, which was admirable In selection and 
arrangement. The concert was made additionally in- 
terestuig by the first public appearance of a very moan- 
ising young singer. Miss Emma Manning of the Mlgh- 
lands. Miss Manning's voice Is a genuine eopranouff' 
ffiera, pure and clear, with an extensive range and of 
rather remarkable evenness of weight and quality 
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fhroiighoat. Her flnfflnc li of a thoroagUj nataral, 
open style and her yoealisatton In florid pMMces li »!• 
reedy g^ood. Mlis Manning sanfc with entire seu-pones- 
•lon, but with a modeety which clvee Msannce agcilnst 
the danger which beeeu ererr yonnc sineer of promise 
from the sometimes Injudlmoos praise of too partial 
friends. Miss Mannlng^'s friends can be well content 
with knowing that she has a more than nsnslly fine 
Toice, that she Is on the " right track," end that she 
needs only faithful study and the perfection of style 
which will come with more mature years to realise their 
most friendly prophecies.— Onirifri Marth 10. 



Miss Kotbb*s Ck>voBET. Miss Abby Noyes's beneflt- 
conoert, In Music Hall last Tuesday erenlng, was given 
before a crowded audience, which, if recalls of the per- 
formers prove anything, appeared to be abundantly sat- 
isfied with the entertainment. Certainly, If quantity 
and variety are needed to satldjr a concert-goer, the 
programme, and the numerous additions thereto, should 
have appaased the most voracious. It Is hardly aecee- 
■ary to make an extended notice of the concert. As a 
matter of record it may aufllce to name the performers. 
They were as follows : Vocalists— Miss Adelaide Phillips, 
Miss Schlrmer, Mrs. Bockwood, Misa Haaxard, Mr. 
Pflueger, Mr. Felch, Mr. Clans, and the Weber Quar- 
tet of male voices. Instrumental— the Schubert Club, 
Mr. W. H. Chambers, comet, Mr. John Orth (In place 
of Mr. liebUng), pianist, Mr.Leavitt at the organ, and 
Mr. Keach and Mr. Brackett as accompanists. Many In 
this long list win be recognised as artlats of acknowl- 
edged reputation . Some of those not yet known to fame 
acquitted themselres creditably, and others— well, lass 
so. The Schubert Club showed that It had made good 
use of Its time, since its first public appearance, early 

this sesson, In study and practice. The Music Hall is, 
however, a little too spacious for so small a band. The 
bigness of the hall may also be offered as an excuse for 
the moderate degree of success which attended the ap- 
pearance of some of the d^ftntontw.— /Wd. 



Salem, Mass. The following programme was per^ 
formed on Monday evening, Feb. 18, at the concert of 
Mr. AxTHVB W. Foots and Miss Lilliah Bailet: 

Thirty-two Variations in C minor Beethoven 

Mr. Foote. 

"Nina," Pergolese 

" Hedgeroses,*' Schubert 

Miss Bafley. 

Mennet Bheinberver 

Bourrde Handel 

Mennet Beethoven 

Gavotte Silas 

Mr. Foote. 
wLoreley," lisst 

Miss Bailey. 
Fifth Hungarian Khapsodv Liszt 

Mr. Foote. 
Songs without Words. (Nos. S8, M, 9, 28 and 1), 

Mr. Foote. [Mendelssohn 

Maxurka. " Aims moi,'* Chopln-vlardot Oaroia 

Miss Bailey. 
Paraphrase on a theme from ** KlgolettOt** 

Mr. Foote.. [Verdl-Llast 



Fakmnoton, Cohn. The 85th and 86th Concerte 
at Miss Porter's Young Ladies' School (Mr. Kael 
Elaubbe, Musical Director) were given on the 7th 
and 8th inst. by Wm. H. Sbbewood and Miss Lil- 
lian Bailet, both of Boston. The programmes 
were : for the Soiree, March '/th : 

a. Prelude and Fugue No. 8, C Sharp Major, 

(Wea-Temperetd Clavichord) Bach 

b. Fugue In O Minor, (^.6 Bhelnberger 

Mr. Sherwood. 

S6ng^'< Die Loreley," Liszt 

Miss LiUlan Bailey. 

a. " Song without Words," A Minor, No. S8, 

Mendelssohn 

b. Impromptu, a flat, Op. 142, No. 9 Schubert 

c. AllMn'O Feroce (Etude Op. 100, No. S). . .Morcheles 

a. " Nlna,*'-(01d Italian Song) Pergolese 

b. "Haldenroslein.'' Schubert 

Symphonic Etudes, Op. 18 (Theme, Variations and 

Orand Finale) Schumann 

Song—" Ho messo nuove corde," Ctounod 

a. wedding March, (Norwegian Bridal Party 

passing by). Op. 19, No. 2 Orieg 

b. Serenade in D Minor, Op. M, Bk. 9. . . .Bublnstein 

c. Octave Study in B flat. Book 2. No. 7 Kullak 

a. " Isolden's Llebes-Toa " (Finale of the Opera 

** Tristan uud Isolde,") Liszt-Wagner 

d. " Tannhiiuser March,'* Liszt-Wagner. 

For the Mstinte, at 10 a.h., March 8th :— 

a. Fugue In B minor (" Fire Fugue ") Handel 

d. Oigueln O Major Mozart 

c. " Chorus of Dancing Dervishes '* (from Beetho- 

ven's *' Bnins of Athens," Saint-Sates 

Mr. Sherwood. 

"Qretchen am SplDnrade," Schubert 

Miss Lillian Bailey. 

a. Walts, C sharp minor, Op. 64 No. 2 Chopin 

b. Nocturne, F ibarp maijor,Op. 16, No. 2.... Chopin 

e. Fantaisfe, F minor. Op. 40. Chopin 

Song— " Pur dicestl " LotU 

Senate, Op. Ill L. v. Beethoven 

Bong— an Kxilf,** Taubert 

a. "Allegro Scherzando,'* Op. 6. . . . W. H. Sherwood 

b, Bcmanza, Op. 28, No. 2. Schumann 

e. " Toccata di Concerto," Op. 86..JlugusteDupont 

d. •«BbHiiodle Hongrdse," Ho. 6 LlaEt 



Baltimoee, Peabodt Initttutb. The very inter- 
esting concerts of the Conservatory of Masic, under 
the direction of Asoee Hameeik, the Danish com- 
poser, are now in the middle of their twelfth sef- 
son. The programmes are historical, covering a 
great variety of composers, periods, schools and 
nationalities; and notes biographical, explsnatory 
and nsthetio, add to their interest Here are two 
of the programmes : 



Third Ometrtf Jam, ft. 



J. A 



i. P. Schulz (1747—1800.) Overture. D minor, 
to Kadne's ^'Atballa." Composed 1788. 
Phn. Bmanuel Bach (1714—1788.) Bymphony D major. 
Chr. Oluck (1712-1787.) Scene and Air from the 
opera " Orpheus," 

Mrs. Lizzie Annandale. 
J. Haydn (1782—1808.) Symphony B flat ms jor. 

No. 21. "Queen of France." 
Mendelssohv (1800—1847.) Plano-coneecto D minor. 
No. 2. Work 40. 

Miss Lisle Beltshoover. 
Gonoert-air f o** soprano and orchestra.. Woric M. 

Mrs. Lizzie Annandale. 
Overture to the opera -'Son and Stranger.* 
Work 86. Composed 1828. 



,» 



Btxth Ooncift, Fib. 18. 

Niels W. Oade (1817—.) Bymphony C minor. 

No. 1. Works. 
Bdvard Orleg 0848-.) ** At the cloister eate." 
Work 90. For solo, female chorus ana orchestra. 
Miss AntoniaHenne, and students of the 
conservatory. 
Scandinavian folk songs with piano. 
« I've left the enow-clad bins." 

*' I laughed when the boys sighed.'* 
Miss Antonia Henne. 
Asger Hamerlk (1848—.) Fourth None Suite, D ma- 
jor. Work 28. Composed 1876—77. 
On the sea.— Folk-tone.— Mermaid's dance.— 
LoTC aong.— Towards the shore. 



CiNonrifATi. We have received the following pro- 
gramme of a (or the) " Musics! Club,** Sunday, r eb. 
17, which must have proved instructive : 

Brahms Symphony (4 hands.) 

Messrs. Schneider and Mees. 

Trio Kiel 

Messrs. Flechter, Belmar and Mees. 

Piano Solo— Variations Beethoven 

Mr. Mees. 
'Cello Solo, 

Mr. Beimer. 

Quartet for Strings Mosart 

Messrs. Fletcher, Mente, Brockboven, and 
Belmar. 

litigation over Mniic Platei. 

THOMAS J. BALL DEFEATED IN BIS SUIT. 

Thomas J. Hall, as sunrivor of the firm of Hall 
A Sons, sued Oliver Ditson <& Go. to set aside a mort- 
gage made by the plaintiffs firm of their stereotype 
plates of music, and to set aside a sale of those plates 
under the mortgage. The executors of William 
Hall, the other partner, and James F. Hall were 
made defendants in the suit, but were in sympathy 
with the plaintiff. Hall <& Sons, music publishers, 
had been in difficulties, and had pledged some of 
their stereotype platee to William A. Pood and to a 

Mr. Morrison. They also owed some money to Dit- 
son <& Co. Ditson a Co. advanced the money to 
take up the mortgage, took an assignment of them, 
and a new mortgage to cover all these advances 
and their own debt, and, at the same time, made an 
agreement to share the profits of any printing from 
the plates with Hsil A S<ins. Thsy nltimately sold 
out the plates, about 20,000 in number, under the 
mortgage, at a low figure. This suit is to set aside 
all these transactions. 

Judge Van Yorst in Supreme Court, Special Term, 
yesterday decided, first, that the roortgsge and the 
printing agreement were not so connected together 
as to taiht the mortgage with usury, especlslly as 
after advancing the money and taking the mort- 
gage, Ditson <& Co. had offered to waive the print- 
ing agreement Second, that the printing agree- 
ment was not an unjust exaction en the part of Dit- 
son <& Co., but a fair bukiness arrangement, similar 
to the one Hall A Sons had had with other printers. 
Third, that in the ssle Ditson A Co. had taken all 
proper messures to secure good prices, which were 
defeated, if they were defeated, by the Halls them- 
selves, in setting up invalid claims, and announcing 
them to the purchasers at the auction sale. He 
therefore finds in favor of Oliver Ditson & Co. Sul- 
livan, Fdwier <& Eubbe appeared for the plaintiff; 
Charlea W. Sandford for the fzecutors of William 
Hall ; Edward Patterson for J. F. Hall, and Bates 
A Barnard and Brastos Cook for Oliver Ditson At 
Co.— iVeto rorJb Tribuiu, 
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Tooal, with Plaao AooompaElment. 

Love Me. (Aime moi.) A. 6. b to o. 

(Jhopln--VUsrdoL 40 
"What, Love! Art thou weeplngr" 
*<Mais quoll despleursl*' 
" Wenn mir aus selnen Augen." 
Love In three languages. A striking concert 
song, which Is noticable as a vocal piece, with 
Chopin's music. 

If Ton want a Kiss, take it! B6. 8. o to F. 

Bichter. 80 
** The sweetest part of living 
Is to want a kiss— and take itr* 
Tory good advice, in general, and a genial, 
pretty song. 

Jack's Yam. C. 8. d to E. Dlehl 86 

" Hillee, haullee, hiUee ho ! » 
An Engliah sailor's yam, in good, hearty style. 

L 'Albani. Yalse Cbantante. 0. 0. d to o. 

ArdUL 76 
••DehfVienI" "Ah! Come!" 
The great compass of this may frighten some 
vocalists, who may, however, in this as in other 
similar pieces, take choice notes that are lower 
than high c and b. Very melodiona walta^ong. 
In the style of, but more difflcult than "D Bacio.^' 

Awake! B&. 3. d to F. Adams. 86 

*' Again and again, thro* the window pane. 
The jasmine flowers keep peeping.*'^ 
Mr. Adams here makes a very nice song out of 
simple materials. 

I Awake apd Dream. B6. 4. g to F. 

BlumenthaL 40 
<< Summer's sun and winter's rain 
Will not bring that word again." 
The words are so musical, that It is a pity 
that they cannot all be here written. Splendid 
song for an Alto voice. 

InstnuiSBtal. 

March of the Men of Harlech. C. 8, 

B. Bietujarda. 40 
A very striking march with good arrangement. 
Also published for 4 hands. 



Editor's Waltz. 8. 



WintertMn. 40 



Lively waltzes, with which editors may please 
their leisure moments. 

KoHbii. Scherzo Polka. (Humming Bird.) 
G. 8. Behr. 40 

The pretty name is none too bright for the 
brilliant musie. 

Peasants' Wedding. Rustic Dance. F. 8. 

Boffmann, 60 
The rusticity comes plainly out in the move- 
ment, and the whole is original and pleasing. 

The Turk's Exit from Europe. Galop. G. 8. 

Warren. 86 
This splendid galop is very appropriate to the 
present state ox aflurs. 

Erening Harmonies. Op. 280. (Harmonies 

duSoir.) D5. 4. Egghard. 60 

Graceful melody with flying arpeggio accom- 
paniment. 

BOOKS. 

Losschhobh's Piako Studies. With Ameri- 
can fingering. Op. 06. Bks. 1, S A 8, ea. 1.00 
Do. Op. 66. " •' 1.26 

Op. 66 contains Progressive Studies, of which 
No. 1 is as easy as the flrst lesson In an instruc- 
tion book, and the 48 numbers in the three books 
are progressively dlflicult. 

Op. oi contains Progressive Studies, of which 
the flrst ones are about as dlflicult as those in 
Kohler's 1st book. 

Cokoore's 60 Lbssoks in Sikgiro, for the 
Middle Begister of the Voice, and Bari- 
tone or Bass. Op. 9. Book 1, Middle 
Begister. Parti, $1.26; Part 2, $1.26; 
Complete, $2.00. Baritone or Bass, 
Part 1, $1.60; Part 2. $1.60; Complete, 2.60 
Furnished with English words by T. T. Barker. 

Dancino AT Home and Abboad. 

By C. H. Cleveland, Jr. Clo. $1.00; Bds, 80 

This is not only a hand-book for arranging 
dances, ftc., but a treatise on the graceful ar£ 
The author very ably defends it against its ene- 
mies, and throws out many valuable suggestions 
as to good manners, dress and etiquette, ren- 
dering the book well worth reading, if only for 
these alone. 



Abbrbviatioks.— Degrees of dlfliculty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is aenoted by a capital letter, as C, 
B6, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note lion the staff, amall Roman letters if below 
or above the staff. Thus: ** 0. 6. c to B,*' means ** Key 
of 0, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, B on the 4th space. 
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The Spirit of Italian, French, and 
Oennan Mnsio. 

Lecture byHerr TAxntn, at the London Institntion. 

Of all art lectures, the musical receives the 
larfrest share of public favor, and of all lect- 
urers on this subject no one is more popular 
than Herr Ernst Pauer, whose discourses, clear, 
yet comprehensive, na full of interest as thpy 
are of instruction, invariably draw a crowded 
house. The theatre of the London Institution 
was filled by a lar^ audience on the eveninpf 
of the 14th ult., when Herr Pauer chose for his 
subject *'The Spirit of Italian, French, and 
German Music." The careful and artistic in- 
terpretations of the pianoforte illustrations by 
the lecturer himself were, it need hardly be 
said, most heartily applauded. 

Herr Pauer said : The aim of the present 
lecture is to point out the difference in the mu- 
sic of Italy, Prance, and Germany, and to show 
some of the principal reasons from which these 
have arisen : and I may express a hope that my 
audience will acquit me of any desire to undu- 
ly magnify my own country*. If I maintain 
that the most perfect school is the German, it 
is because it most fully combines the require- 
ments of science, art, and taste, and most 
closely follows the laws of nature, by obedi- 
ence to which the highest and most perfect art 
is alone to be obtainable. ** One touch of nat- 
ure makes the whole world kin;'* but this uni- 
versal influence act* in different ways, it pre- 
sents varying features in north and south, and 
geographical conditions have no insignificant 
influence on the musical character. The char- 
acteristic features of the inhabitants of a coun- 
try, their religion, social condition', and pecu- 
liarities of language, all influence the nature of 
their music. It may appear far-fetched to 
associate politics with musical art, but it is 
clear that a free government has as much influ- 
ence on the advancement of art as a despotic 
one has in the opposite direction. To speak 
first of the characteristics of Italy: its every 
feature takes the fancy of the artist, ite pure, 
mild, and balmy air, ocean-washed shores, the 
mountain chains, which are its natural barriers 
against tramontane gales, all incline to art. 
These irresistible charms of nature influence 
the people, and the poorest have an innate 
sense of beauty. The cultivation of art and 
science flourished most in mediaeval times, but 
even in its decline the national love of art is 
manifest, and if the Italians lack earnestness, 
it cannot be denied that their artistic handling 
is light, tasteful, and replete with grace and 
symmetry. They have a natural sense of form 
and sound. An ear for tone and an eye for 
color and symmetry are innate in all classes, 
from the dtica to the petcatore. Indeed, art 
questions, in which in other countries the 
learned alone arc interested, are understood in 
Italy by all classes of the- community, and a new 
opera becomes the topic of the day . 

Every Italian is a musician, a painter, or a 
poet. Italy is essentially the country of the 
tmprovwatori. Its people have a talent for 
grasping the beautiful and intellectual, and 
producing them in a realistic, if not a sensuous 
form. The Italian is frugal, and the genial 
climate gives him what he wants without the 
trouble of working for it. Italy, also, is a Ro- 
man Catholic country, and nowhere else has 
music been so freely used as an accessory to re- 
ligion. The grand services in St. Peter's, 
where masses, graduates, and offertories have 
been performed in thousands, have a world- 
wide fame. It is curious also to observe the 



influence of the towns on music. Italy is the 
home of the municipal system ; it has sixty 
towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants each, 
fifteen over 50,000, eigh< over 100,000, while 
Naples numbers above 400,000. These exer- 
cised immense influence, as is shown by the 
schools established — the Florentine, Roman, 
and Neapolitan. If Rome produced the finest 
specimens of sacred music, Florence could 
boast the invention of the opera, and Naples 
could point to Scarlatti, who improved nearly 
every branch of the art ; to Venice belonged 
Lotti and Marcello, and to Bologna, Paolo 
Colonna. Such a state of things could only re- 
sult in rivalry : but such rivalry was beneficial, 
as leading to excellence and improvement, and 
Italian art would probably not have made such 
progress if Lombardy and Naples, Piedmont 
and Sicily had not been mutually hostile. The 
language is most adapted to song, and is k 
kind of music itself: no other tongue so easily 
assimilates with music, and in no other is the 
tone and voice so free. In Italy the soft air is 
redolent of song. The popular amusement is 
singing, the collections of Sicily, Naples, Tus- 
cany, and other provinces showing how neces- 
sary an adornment it is of Italian life. 

But it is incorrect to call Italy the cradle of 
music. There was little national characteris- 
tic life before Palestrina. Celebrated Holland- 
ers and Germans, such as Josquin des Pres, 
Lasso, etc., went to Italy to study counter- 
point, and most of the best musicians before 
Palestrina were foreigners. Italian composes 
ot all times have made it a necessity to consult 
the compass of the human voice, which is ad- 
mittedly the most perfect of all instruments, 
the greatest praise that a performer can receive 
being that he makes his instrument sing or 
speak. Famous singers with flexible voices 
were yery numerous, but this admiration of the 
mere voice was carried too far. As soon as 
the rria di bravura predominated, the superi 
ority of song declinea ; and it must be assented 
to that where singers are the judges, the beau- 
ty of art is in danger. Composers were com- 
pelled to sacrifice tnemsehres to the whims of 
singeis, who considered the music as a vehicle 
for executive display. The effect of this un- 
due preponderance of the singer may be recog- 
nizea in every aria, the prelude and accompan- 
iment becoming of the simplest kind, so that 
Richard Wagner's saying is very true, that the 
orchestra resembled a big guitar. Every town 
has an opera house ; but the audiences are not 
satisfied with the repetition of well-known op- 
eras; they must at intervals have new ones al- 
so. Dr. Hauptmann writes from Rome : that 
Pacini began his opera, '*I Fidanzati,** four 
weeks before its representation, left for Milan 
the next day, where an opera was due in three 
weeks, while another was also wanted for Par- 
ma, and of neither was a note written. Such 
hasty work must be crude, for not every compo- 
ser has the genius of a Mozart or a Handel, 
and can write a *^* Don Giovanni," or a *' Mes- 
siah " as quickly as the score can be copied. 
The weakness in Italian operas is the want of 
detailed characteristic expression: **Lucrezia 
Borgia " and ** Lucia di Lammermoer *^ contain 
much of the same material. Not a better ex- 
ample of this poverty js to be found than in the 
overture to the **Barbiere di Siviglia," which 
is used in two other operas. Another weakness 
is the introduction of bravura where it is out 
of place, and in direct contradiction to the 
nature of the aria, amd that most important 
matter^ the orchestral treatment, is too often 
inadequate and childish. 

But to turn to the bright side. Italian com- 



posers can boast pre-«minence in many quali- 
ties in which French and Germans are deficient. 
Their vocal compositions are bright, clear, 
fresh, and vigorous; they are bom opera writ- 
ers ; indeed composer and opera writer become 
synonymous. In this they contrast with the 
Germans, for whom, as Rossini said, it is difii- 
cult to become simple, while for the Italian it 
is difiScult not to become trivial. The Ital- 
ians are more spontaneous and natural than the 
Germans, and their art is a medium for amuse- 
ment and excitement. It resembles a merely 
handsome person, whose charms we admire, 
but grow tired of, when we find a lack of the 
education and refinement which can alone pro- 
duce a profound and lasting pleasure. All the 
requirements of a perfect work of art are real- 
ized in **Le Nozzedi Figaro," and *'Don Gio- 
vanni. " Mozart reached the highest perfection 
of Italian art, but he broke through existing 
habits and prejudices, and suffused it with 
high intellect and warmth. And it is doubtful 
if Rossini could have produced a **6arbiere," 
had there been no ** Don Giovanni " or '* Noz- 
ze di Figaro." The aim of the Italians is to 
write simply and pleasingly, with more nature 
and spontaneity than earnestness and intellect; 
while to the quieter German music is a serious 
art. Very charactenstic of Italian opera writ- 
ers is Rossini's story of a singer, who had to 
take the aria di 9(nietto — ^so called because the 
audience eat ices during its performance — in a 
new opera. He says : his horrid $ee<mda dorma 
was very ugly and had an execrable yoice, but 
on careful examination he found she had one 
good note, B flat ; he therefore wrote an aria 
with nothing but B flat throughout, all the mat- 
ter being given to the orchestra ; the result was 
successful and the composer adds **my most 
monotonous singer was quite happy." From 
the tendency of present Italian music and the 
preponderance of German, we may fairly con- 
clude that the golden days of the former are 
for awhile gone. The singers at the Italian 
opera houses mostly come from France, Eng- 
land, America, and Germany. With a few ex- 
ceptions, which only prove the rule, the Italian 
composers of the present day, lack purpose, 
true originality, and earnestness. 

Herr Pauer then gave as illustrations, two 
pieces by Scarlatti, two by Clementi, a nation- 
al song of the Venetian flshermen, and a Nea- 
politan tarantelle. 

Passing to the consideration of French mu- 
sic, the lecturer said : There are two very 
prominent facts in the history of French music, 
first, that the charuon was developed there soon- 
er than anywhere else, and secondly, that 
France owed improvement in her musical art 
greatly to foreigners. Lully, Rossini, and 
Spontini, were Italians; Grfitry was a Fleming; 
Gluck and Meyerbeer were Germans. LnlTy 
was the founder of the opera; Rossini ana 
Meyerbeer broujifht the grand opera to perfec- 
tion. Among native composers are to be men- 
tioned Rameau, Couperin, Boieldieu, Lesuenr, 
Hal^vy, M^hul, Harold, Auber, Berlioz, and 
Ch. Gounod. The characteristics of French 
music were the same in past times as they are 
now: grace, clearness, charming rhythmical 
life and variety of harmonic changes, elegance, 
taste, and that peculiarly French quality, piq- 
uancy, or the power of attracting and main- 
taining attention. There is a great difference 
between the Italian opera buffa and the French 
opera comique. In the one music is supreme, 
in the other dialogue. In the former there is 
no dialogue, the parts being connected by a 
recitative ; the action is simple and meagre, ' 
and vocal skill the chief requirement. Bat 
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dialogue fonns the essential and music the 
smaller part of the opera comique, the develop- 
ment of the plot being of chief importance and 
not so easily rendered by music as in words. 
The excellence of the acting is the great thing, 
and a fine rich Toice is not only an unnecessary, 
but is even regarded as a disturbing element. 
However, a graceful delivery and precise accen- 
tuation of light and shade are indispensable. 
The two most requisite qualities in the Frencli 
operatic music are pliancy and subordination 
to the plot. The music must wait till it re- 
ceives its cue, and exhibit no indenendence. 
The dialogue must be like that of friends in 
good society, where none speak too loudly or 
too much. It requires great intelligence and 
intrinsic wit. 

The French treatment of opera is easy and 
graceful, and the difference between this and 
the Italian will be readily perceived by study- 
ing Auber's "Domino Noir," and Rossini^s 
** Barbi^re." An obvious characteristic of the 
French opera comique is its likeness in many 
parts to a quadrille ; the reason for this is a 
^ery prosaic, indeed a pecuniary one ; a tacit 
agreement exists between composer and pub- 
lisher, that there shall be a certain number of 
airs suitable for quadrille, which serves the 
two ends of adding an agreeable lightness to 
the opera and a corresponding heaviness to the 
publisher's pocket. It is evidently to the in- 
terest of the composer to receive a large hono- 
rarium, but this ad eaptandum vulgus style of 
composing can have no longevity. The gems 
of the opera comique are Boieldieu's "Dame 
Blanche," and Auber's "Domino Noir," and 
"Fra Diavolo," While appreciating the im- 
portance of the ehantcm iu the middle ages, we 
cannot be blind to the deleterious indluence 
which it exercised on early French opera, for 
it possessed a lyric not a dramatic life, and was 
stiff and dry in character. The opera requires 
a deeper meaning and expression, more flow- 
ing harmony and rhythm. If the earlier 
French opera was a barren and parched soil, 
Rossini's influence was like refreshing rain on 
drooping buds, although the blossoms did not 
all reach full fruition. The fault was not all 
that of the composers, who were compelled to 
comply with the vitiated taste of the gay capi- 
tal. Never was there such centralization as in 
France, whose entire art interests, centred in 
Paris, and such a concentration of rays to one 
focus, could not but have a pernicious influ- 
ence. The French opera became an emanation 
from the Parisian salons, and the composer had 
to go to Paris to study the whims ana caprices 
of singers, managers, and the critics. We 
shall see, on the other hand, that the superi- 
ority of German music is in a great measure 
due to the former political divisions of the em- 
pire. In military songs, and rhythmical and 
march movements, the French are pre-eminent. 
Where there is so much that is good it is from 
no prejudice or partiality that we point out the 
bad. The elittering French characteristics, 
$avoir/aire and toDoirvivrej shine in their music 
no less than in their manners. Agreeable, not 
deep, their music is best adapted for social in- 
tercourse : the melodies are not abstruse but 
aim at sweetness, and are replete with taste, 
piquancy, clearness, and symmetry. With a 
correct and innate sense of roundness and 
smoothness, there is an absence of intensity, 
grandeur, and breadth, more technicality than 
fancy and inspiration. 

Herr Pauer then played a piece by Rameau 
and two romances by Gounod. Almost all 
other composers who had written for the piano- 
forte, might, he said, be called Gallicized for- 
eigners; to play a piece by Herz or Kalkbren- 
ner would be merely to present a German com- 
poser with perhaps a little French varnish. 

Resuming his remarks by turning to the mu- 
sic, of Germany, the lecturer said: We find the 
superiority of German music to be the result of 
zeal and industry on the part of the composers 
and of other circumstances worthy of consider- 
ation. It is not necessary to begin before Se- 



bastian Bach. There were excellent scholars 
and philosophers, such as Euhnau and SchCLtz, 
but to say that they were graceful or pleasing 
composers would be stretching a point of anti- 
quarian or national partiality. They all went 
to Italy to imbibe musical ideas, and German 
music was proceeding satisfactorily when the 
thirty years' war swept like a storm over the 
early blossoms of Teutonic art, and from the 
effects of that the recovery was long. Two 
points to be noticed in the early history of 
German music are the great infiuence of the 
chorale, and the organ, which retarded the 

riutaneous flow of German music just as the 
nson fettered French art. 

We have said that the later music owed its 
foundation to Johann Sebastian Bach, who did 
not disdain to learn from Italian and French 
composers. He invented the art of economy 
in the working of a composition, and the logi- 
cal development of a theme or subject. His 
influence on the ecclesiastical and convention- 
al spirit of the times was immense. To him is 
in a great measure due the order and develop- 
ment we find in Haydn, Mozart, and Beetho- 
ven. He did a good deal in vocal music, but 
could not rival the Italians. [?]There is no doubt 
however about his genius as an instrumental 
composer, and on his foundation of counter- 
point, fugue, and canon, in all their details, 
and his logical principles of construction, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, reared their 
yet loftier structures. There was however a 
long preference for Italian music, the princes 
^ere partial to it, and as the princes so were 
the audiences. But this apparently disheart- 
ening fact had a salutary influence, for the cold 
forms of the period were warmed by the influ- 
ence of Italian music, and the reforms origi- 
nated by Haydn and Mozart resulted in the suf- 
fusion of individual feeling into what has been 
hitherto regarded only from an objective or 
outward point of view. This settled the supe- 
riority of German music, and the composers 
found in their own hearts an inexhaustible 
mine of song which differed from the Italian 
by the training and studies through which as 
through an alembic the melody passed. This 
the Italian lacked, and the charm it possessed 
was but a passing one. German superiority is 
due to the mastery over thousands of contra- 
puntal details and careful study of the capaci- 
ties of the different instruments. 

If deflcient in vocal charm, it cannot be de- 
nied that this is counterbalanced by the great- 
er advantages of truth of feeling, and economy 
of means. Music is not regarded in Germany 
as a pleasure merely, but as the noblest lan- 

§uage of the soul ; the composers dive to the 
epths of the human heart, while the French 
only touch the surface. The Forty-eight Pre- 
ludes and Fugues, Handel's oratorios, Beetho- 
ven's, Schumann's, Mendelssohn's, and Weber's 
works, are music such as no other country can 
boast. That the German school will last may 
be adopted as a certainty, for it is the only one 
founded on psychological requirements and 
realizing all tne demands of art. But we must 
not be unjust to others; each has its charms, 
but the beauties of the French and Italian are 
more specific, while the German takes broader 
views, and has the whole domain of nature as 
its fatherland. The oak, the national symbol 
of Germany, takes lon^ to grow, is long lived, 
has a solid stem to withstand the storm, and 
its branches offer us a grateful shade ; but we 
enjoy also the refreshing orange of the south, 
and the fragrant French rose; each and all 
have their own special charm, and are to be 
received and valued as the gifts of God. One 
thing is certain : that Germany has been more 
anxious to study what is good in other coun- 
tries, and has thus more cosmopolitan art qual- 
ities than Italy or France. They would indeed 
never acknowledge this, for they look at music 
from another point of view, regarding it as a 
pleasure and recreation, while to the German it 
is an element of life, and an important ingre- 
dient in happiness. 



Herr Pauer concluded by playing a Fantasia 
by Mozart, an Andante by Beethoven, a Rondo 
by Weber, and retired amid enthusiastic ap- 
plause. — London Murieai Standard^ March 2. 



Mr. Sims Reeyes at Home. 

[From "Th« London World."! 

Some two-and-thirty ye4rfl ago thero was a 
sensation at Milan — heavily-taxed, Tedeechi-pa- 
trollod Milan — not yet rid of the hated white coats. 
At the renowned theatre of La Scala a youn^ 
Englishman had for some time been carrying off 
the hij?hest operatic honors. A foreigner and a 
tenor, he was singing in Italian, and making native 
tenors appear to sing small indeed. His teacher, 
the famous Alberto Mazzucate, was in raptures. 
The great Italian tenor Rubini, full of years and 
honors, made much of the young Englishman — told 
him how often he had occupied his dressing-room 
at La Scala, and showed him a carious series of 
notches in the door, which recorded the number of 
nights he had appeared in various r^ln. The 
Northern tenor was the lion of the hour. Just as 
he was at the height of his popularity be was 
unfortunate enough to take cold. Nature, which 
had given him a larynx of perfect construction and 
lungs of magnificent capacity, having lined the 
former organ with a mucous membrane of extraor- 
dinary thinness, he found himself suddenly unable 
to sing, or at least to sing as perfectly as he wished. 
He bc^ed the indulgence of the manager, and 
received a visit from the doctor, who refused htm a 
certificate on the ground that there was "no fever," 
and that therefore he could sing. He remonstrated, 
but the medico was obdurate. In the Italy of that 
day no illness short of " fever ** was acknowledged, 
and ihefomtUrt could not be made an exception 
to the good old rule. The singer argued ana im- 
plored, but, meeting with a deaf ear, finally de- 
clared — his native English obstinacy being aroused 
— that he could not, and would not, appear at the 
Scala that ni<^ht. The doctor departed, and pres- 
ently came a message commanding the tenor to 
appear at the usual time. Now thoroughly exas- 
perated he returned no reply, tut did not go. This 
would never do: Luda could not very well be 
played without Edgardo, and the carriage in which 
the principal singer was conducted to the Scala ev- 
ery night came back again for him — this time with a 
couple of gendarmes with orders to bring the obsti- 
nate tenor dead or alive — ^for all this happened in 
the good old times. The gendarmes performed 
their mission, and delivered the body — ^happily 
alive — of Edgardo to the manajrer. Alive unques- 
tlonably, but also kicking (mentally) more furiously 
than ever against the high-handed proceedings tak- 
en against him. Brought face to face with his ty- 
rant he bethought him of a homely English prov- 
erb : and calling into requisition his utmost power 
of translation gave a rendering in "very choiee 
Italian," of " You may take a horse to the water, 
but you cannot make him drink." Convinoed at 
last, the autocrat of the Scala gave in, and Edgardo 
did not, on that particular evening, eusse people 
and appeal to the tombs of his fathers as was nis 
wont. 

This true story gives a fair idea of the almost 
morbid artistic conscientiousness which has, daring 
his lone and brilliant career, cost Mr. Sims Reeves 
a very lar^e sum of money, and at times almost 
endangered his popularity. Neverthless he has 
stood firmly by his opinion that to sing with a sore 
throat is unfair to the composer and the public, and 
destructive to the singer ; out he may now be heard 
to admit that perhaps he has at times been too sen- 
sitive. Not so with his other pet theories coneern- 
ing encores and concert-pitch. On these be is seld- 
om tired of dilating in his leisure hours at Beulab 
Hill. On the summit of that, agreeable eminence, 
exactly on a level with the cross of St. Paul's, he 
dwells in a charming house of red brick, with am- 
ple garden following the slope of the hill towards 
the remains of the once gipsy-haunted wood. From 
Mr. Sims Reeves' billiard room one may, under fav- 
orable atmospheric conditions, see towered Wind- 
sor. Verily a breezy spot, well suited to refresh 
lungs and brains suffering from the exhausted at- 
mosphere of the theatre. The atmosphere of Nor- 
wood has stood Mr. Sims Reeves in good stead, for 
he is now as hale and active as when be first trod 
the boards of La Scala. A square-shouldered, 
thick-set man, rejoicing at home in a suit of tweed 
of uncertain hue — between a tortoise-shell and a 
tabby — ^relieved bv a rose-colored necktie, a tur- 
quoise-and-diamond ring, and that famous watch- 
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chain — of mingled gold and coral — not to know 
which it to argne the absence of music from the 
•ooL The once marvellous voice has naturally not 
improved between the ages of twenty-three and 
fifty-five, but its preservation is yet astounding 
enough when the wear and tear, heats and colds, r)f 
profeesional life are taken into consideration. It is 
entirely to the sage counsel of the venerable Maz- 
Eucato that the great English tenor attributes his 
long lease of voice. The method of the master may 
be explained in half-a dozen words : " When I took 
my boy over to stndy under him last summer, he 
said exactly the same thing he said to me long ago. 
" We must keep the voice in the middle." This is 
the secret of really fine tone, of the faculty of sing- 
ing eantabiU passages with effect, and of making a 
coup on a high note when it is wanted. Nothing in 
more destructive than perpetual exercise of the up- 
per register. In singing a sons: written high, the 
Toice becomes wearied before the eou/> is attempted, 
and recourse must be had to the horrible vibrato — 
the note never being clearly sung out at all. It is 
all very well to talk glibly of the do di petto. Du- 
prez had it — a true genuine note, very unlike the 
vibrato effscts of our day. 

As we admire the handsome presentation plate 
which adorns the table — ^the splendid silver-gilt 
•alver presented by grateful Birmingham, and the 
silver claret jugs from the Philharmonic and Sacred 
Harmonic Societies — the great tenor continues : 
" The voice should never be forced beyond its legit- 
imate compass. I do not say that effort should not 
be used to produce an occasional high note, but it 
is the systematic straining upwards that is so ob- 
iectionable. Various causes have contributed to 
Dring about this unfortunate fashion, so destructive 
of the important middle part of the voice. Since 
the days of Handel the tendency of pitch has been 
persistently upwards, especially in this country. 
Between Handel's time and the year 1818, when a 
kind of opposition was made to the perpetual eleva- 
tion of pitch, it had gone up half a tone, and since 
then has been raised half a tone more. The effect 
of this is obvious. When a singer is called upon to 
produce the A in " Sound an alarm,** he actually 

E reduces the note which in Handel's time would 
ave been exactly B, a strain on the singer com- 
pensated by no adequate improvement in the effect, 
at least of the vocal part. Instrumentalists and 
makers of musical instruments haye favored this 
sharpening of the pitch, because it lends brilliancy 
to their work, but it is terribly severe upon the 
singer. Let us step upstairs into my study, and I 
will show you the various tuning-forks." 

A slight climb takes us into a snuggery where 
there Is of course a pianoforte and a compact libra- 
ry, musical and otherwise. Mr. Sims Reeves pro- 
doces an arsenal of tuning-forks, collected at vari- 
ous times and places, to prove bis theory, and also 
the inconvenient fact that concert-pitch varies in a 
distressing manner. Thus while what is called 
" Society of Arts' pitch " in this country is almost 
identical with French pitch and Naples pitch, that 
recognized in this country i^ half a note higher. 
Organs have been again and again sharpened to 
meet the requirements of the fanatics for high pitch, 
and the mischief against which Mr. Reeveshas been 
pretesting for many years past appears for the mo 
ment irreparable. " This is not all," in his opin- 
ion, " that a vocalist has to contend against. The 
scoring of moiern operas is exceedingly full, and 
unless the orchestra be like that marvellous one 
drilled by Wagner for the Bayreuth performances 
— ^perfectly under control, perfect in its piano— the 
singer has to do his utmost to make himself heard. 
No ; I hardly think Meyerbeer's operas instances 
of exceptionally heavy scoring, but Verdi's certain- 
ly are. Verdi, too, has much to answer for in 
another way. He writes systematically high, and 
is fearfully hard upon all voices, especially the ten- 
or. The old-fashioned bass has simply dropped out 
altogether, his place being occupied by the bari- 
tone." As the smoke curls lazily upward from a 
magnificent chibouk — ^tho gift of Blumenthal — we 
hint that Verdi's music is the most popular of all, 
and mnst therefore possess some peculiar merit of 
its own. Mr. Sims Reeves concedes his undoubted 
genins, but yet protests against the unnecessar}* 
noise of his orchestra and the fearfully high notes 
extorted from the unfortunate singers. "I am 
afraid," he adds, " The public really like it. High 
notes and full scoring produce a certain effect — call 
it electrical, call it contagious, as you like, but an 
effect undoubtedly. Of lul men the tenor is expect- 
ed to make great efforts. He doss so, and the 
wrecked yoicoi of the last twenty-five years tell at 
what eoft" 



Perhaps many of Mr. Reeves' yiews are due to 
the fact that he is not only a singer, but a muai- 
cian. The son of a musical father, he was early 
instructed in the classical school. While yet a very 
small boy he was exercised in the music of Handel 
and Purcell, writ with figured basses, and, thanks 
to this severe but wholesome method of instruction, 
became well skilled in the theory of music. At the 
age of fourteen he was sufficiently skilled to secure 
the post of organist at North Cray Church. As a 
chila he was endowed with a fine voice, and was 
fortunate to escape the awkward *' break " which 
often reduces the childish soprano to a commonplace 
baritone. Struck by the quality of his voice, his 
father placed him under the care of a teacher of 
singing, who, at first, deceived as to the resl com- 
pass and quality of his pupil's voice — treated it as 
a baritone, and evercised it accordingly. As a bar 
itone, then, the future Edgardo sang in Newcastle, 
Scotland and Ireland, on the Northern and the 
Western Circuit. As a change fi>om Count Rodol- 
pho and Dandini, he introduced a song called the 
" Flaunting Flag of Liberty," which for the time 
being became popular, but has long since died out 
of memory. Then came a London engagement, not 
at Her Minesty's. but at the Grecian Theatre, other- 
wise the Eagle, in the City Road, the home of that 
immortal Rouse whose name in the English lan- 
guage is inseparably connected with the expression 
of applause. From the lighter comic opera of the 
Grecian, the maii who was to become the first of 
English tenors advanced to an engagement at Drury 
Lane, under the management of Macready, figuring 
as a Sicilian shepherd in Acii and Galatea, and sub- 
sequently in Purcell's King Arthur. It was in 
" Come, if you dare," that young Reeves made his 
first great stroke as a tenor, singer, and it is charac- 
teristic of his painstaking character that the use he 
made of this success was to go to Paris to take les- 
sons of Bordogni, and thence to Milan, where under 
Mazzucato he made such improvement as to enable 
him*to appear at La Scale with the success already 
referred to. From the Scale he returned to Eng- 
land, and to Drury Lane, where, under the manage- 
ment of Jullien, he fully justified the brilliant rep- 
utation he had made in Edgardo. Then came a 
successful appearance in oratorio, and the electrify- 
ing " Sound an alarm,' (never to be forgotten), en- 
gagements in Dublin, in the North, at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, and at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. There is little doubt that, in his career 
on the Italian lyric stage, Mr. Reeves experienced 
all the serious difficulties which beset Englishmen 
who attempt to compete with Italians in a domain 
which they conceive to be their peculiar inheri- 
tance. At Dublin the artist selected to sing Ed- 
gardo to the Lucia of Miss Catherine Hayes was a 
Signor Pagliere, whose failure was so complete as 
to induce the proverbially volcanic Irish audience 
to calj loudly for " Reeves, Reeves 1 " who, having 
completed an engagement in English opera, was 
present in the house. An amusing scene occurred. 
Mr. Reeves declined to sing to please the manager 
(Mr. Calcraft), but, bowing to the public, who de- 
manded " Reeves, Reeves ! " asserted his readiness 
to sing to please them, and sang in Ed|fardo, to 
their great aelight and the immense relief of Miss 
Catherine Hayes. 

It might easily be imagined that an artist of Mr. 
Reeves' ability and independence of character holds 
a strong opinion on the subject of encores. In this 
respect at least he carries with him the more artis- 
tic section of the public. The prolongation of a 
miscellaneous concert to an inordinate length is a 
minor nuisance compared with the interruption of 
an opera or oratorio — often to the entire sacrifice of 
the dramatic situation, and the confusion of the 
composers idea. 

" I do not care," adds Mr. Reeves, '* much for the 
practical view of the subject, that by encoring par- 
ticular songs the audience get double as much as 
they bargain for. That is a small matter. I base 
my objection on other grounds. You sing your 
song ; you do your best to attain absolute perfec- 
tion, and it in perfect health and voice perhaps ap: 
proach if within a few degrees. There is applause, 
enthusiasm, the impression on the audience is sharp 
and clear. Then comes the encore. As a mild spe- 
cies of lion you have made your spring. You have 
done your best, and can barely hope to eaual your 
first effort, and let you sing never so well the im- 
pression cannot be so good. The sparkle is gone. 
Of all men I have no reason to complain of the 
public ; but, to be candid, I must confess that at pop- 
ular concerts at least they encore the worst and 
noiaieat pieces, and the artist is compelled to repeat 



the showy bit of declamation that, in his musical 
consciousness, he despises." 

Reticent of his opinions on contemporary singers, 
Mr. Reeves is by no means chary of expressing his 
views of the grants of his early days. In Mario he 
recognizes the singer par exeelUnce of melody, the 
most skilful interpreter of caniabiU passages ; and 
in Tamberlik the master of musical declamation. 
No singer can entertain greater reverence for the 
" intention of the composer." The transposition of 
a part is to him a crime. " The composer knew ex- 
actly the effect he wished to produce, and never 
wrote in a particular key without a reason. There 
is color in music, and the transposition of a part de- 
prives it of this color. Witness Don Giovanni when 
the part of the Don was heightened from baritone 
to tenor." 

It will be seen that the g^eat English tenor is a 
man of ideas. On the questions of pitch and encore 
he is immovable, but despite his classical training 
has a keen appreciation of the genius of Wagner. 
Few men are more genial and clubable, although he 
is no longer seen at uie Garrick. At the period when 
Thackeray, Justice Talfourd, and Serjaant Murphy 
haunted the old smoking-room of the club, Mr. 
Sims Reeves passed many of his happiest hours in 
their society ; but he has long foresworn late honra, 
and lives entirely in his art and his pleasant home 
looking towards the Surrey hills. 



Mnsic in Leipzig. 

Further Letters of John F. HmmuBACH to tbe 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

LeipzzOi Fkb. 1, 1878. —The fifteenth Oewandhans Con- 
cert was marked by two distinct features, one of which, 
particularly, had the effect of stirring the usually sedate 
and undemonstrative audience up to a degree of enthu- 
siasm seldom witnessed in this city, and therefore all 
the more remarkable and noteworthy. Pablo de Sara- 
sate, a young violinist of Spanish origin, came to Ger- 
many last year, and made his debut In the Oewandhans, 
without, however, making an unusual impression. Since 
then he has been constantly developing and playing; in 
every larger city of Germany and Austria, before audi- 
ences that grew larger end moreenthosiastlc with ever}' 
succeeding concert. Ris fame spread with a rapidity 
altogether unprecedented in the history of modem vir- 
tuosos. But one year ago a perfect stranger, he is to-day 
personified popularity— a musical magnet, than whom 
there is no stronger. 

The Sarasate of last year has certainly undergone a 
surprising and wonderful change, which change was 
most strikingly reflected in the audience last evening, an 
dUIerent from the audience of last year as !• conceiva- 
ble, so wild and uncontrollable was the enthusiasm It 
manifested. He was announced to play tbe new violin 
concerto, written for him by Hax Bruch, which, howev- 
er, for some resson or other, was not played, he playing 
instead, the same composer's first concerto, a composi- 
tion on the repertoire of every good violinist and often 
heard, but which, by the interpretation of Sarasate, was 
clothed with new and fresh charms, making it seem, in- 
deed, like a new comi>osiilon. He also played a compo- 
sition of his own, '* Zigenaerweisen," which, it may safe- 
ly be said, can only be played by the composer, so abnor- 
mal and heaped are its difficnlties-difflculties that 
seemed anything but inch by his playful and easy man- 
ner of overcoming them. 

Besides the numbers already referred to, the pro- 
granmie was the following: 

Gade— Overture, " Im Hoehland; " Weber— Aria 
from *' Euryanthe; ** Schubert— Unfinished Sympho- 
ny in B minor; sones: "Gute Nacht," "Brstarrung," 
" Der Lindenbaum^' and ** Gefrome Thrilnen; " An- 
dante and variations from string qnartet in D mi- 
nor. 

The entire second part of the nrogramme, devoted to 
the memory of Frans Schubert, (bom January 81st. 1797), 
and the singing of Bngen Gura, a favorite here, dating 
from his former connection with the opera and now in 
Hamburg, formed the second enioyabie feature of this 
concert. The orchestra was at its best, notably in the 
exquisitely tender Andante of the symphony. 

The experiment of playing a string-quartet with in- 
creased parts will, by many, be considered a doubtful 
one, since what is to be gamed by the greater sonority 
of tone does not counterbalance the very much that 
must necessarily be lost in delicacy, and particularly in 
all those very peculiar charms belonging to the simple 
quartet; the use, therefore, of such an experiment is 
not very apparent, unless It be to test the vlrtuosltr of a 
string-orchestra, which, m the case of the Gewandfnaus, 
was not necessary. 

Of Gura*s singing, nothing but praise— praise absolute 
and unguallflea— can be written; gifted, as he Is, with a 
voice of large compass and of a very sympathetic quali- 
ty, he joins with these rare muslclansnip and sterling 
good taste ; from this it may be easily inferred that the 
beautiful songs of Schubert could not have a more wor- 
thy interpreter. 
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The following bmre b««n the opens (dreD diiiinc: ihi 
WMk: TWiiiiJuGurr, [In wblRbopsn. Scliott,rn>r>< Ronn 
nr.lBthi title rAls.cnimlmMnutlon), — 



LMFIia.PlD. nb, IfTI — The more prominent i 
carta fiTen during; tbe pmient week were dBTOt«l tin 
eKBltulTeljFtochorilmnBtc. First In oplerwMttiei 
cert of the dlat1n(n>Ial>e'' ■ocletr, nnder the lenilerthlp 
of CarlSledel, whose nune it bnra; It w» (cjren lut 
Snidi)' ftftetnoon. In the lar^a church of St. Thomita. 
Tbe progcramme wh *n ercwdlnitl)' [nlerestlnK one, 
whole merits wsre greitlT euhkneed bj the fiultlea In- 
terpretation It met with, both on the part of the Sorle- 
t; udof theHTenlKlolitB; II wu u follows : 

OIn>Un»oFre»cob«ldi(lM»-ia(l3)— Prelude (Or orinn. 

Jownln de Prta |1SM}-Mluii ''FanKe Ilnmia" and 
HTiiine"Ta paoperum." 

TannbMoset (1ZT» - Bu»t led . 

OUade Ooodlmel (ISOB-lSUy 



r noOB-lBTSV- Paali 

CUndlB le jeone (tH0-lfl11)-F ' 



Jofaaan Peter Twctetlak (1 



-lS!l}-rant(sle tor 

Hetufcb'BcbUB (IHS-intV-PMlm 13D. 

DIettleh Buxlehude (1C»)— PauaciBlla for oRan. 

Alessandro Stradella |1MS-1BTS>— Fragment* trom a 
CantaU and JohiiBD dea THufera, an oratorio. 

Frtedemann Bach (ITll-lMlj-Fiaitne for organ. 

Johknn Behaatlan Bach [1BS6-ITM}— Motet, 
"FOrchte.dlchnicbt." 

The eighth Euterpe Concert prored to he the proudest 
achlerementaf thIilnitltntlDn thl> eeaion. The prin- 
cipal number of ita pri^Tunme wasSeinecke'i "Hakon 
Jatl," a rery elihorate cfmpMltlon, written for omhee- 
ttB, male chonis, with baritone, teoot and alto solo 
parti. It was writtaonir one of the BlnglDg societies of 
tbe UnlTeratty, ranllaer. snd was flrtt luag bj them at 
theirannualeoneertlait winter. The Eubjeot, Id brief, 
treats of Hakon Jarl's nninoccMrul attempt to tealst 
Chrijtlan Induance, not gelding, however. nntU he and 
hlafollawer* are defeated In battle by the Chrletlan 
liMtii,ledbr01af TrygTBBon. Thora.IhoughnithleulT 
deserted bj the amtiltiona and flint-hearted Jakoo, re- 
main) hli noble and faithful wife to the end. The com- 
poaliion Ig one of Reloeelce'a best efforts, the choruses, 
panlcuUrl;,belae spirited and full ol dramatic life; 
next to theee, Hakon Jari is, mnslcall;, characteriud 
with much boldneas and lutenslcy, while tbe parts of 
Thora and Olaf seem somewbat pale Id comparlBon. 
The second of the UnlTerattj socletleB, Arioc, eing the 

Hert Schelper, a splendid artist, gifted witb a magnlQ- 
cent baritone Tolca, bad tbepartofJakon to sing, which 
be did Kith telling effect. The remaining parte were 
Mlj takeo care of bj FrKuIeln Baggatorer and Hen 
rielks. 
Bealdea " Hakon Jarl," tbe programme eonilsted of 



Orertare, Bcbeno mu i 
Bbapsodle, (oi Chorns, 



nnHe.. 



MoTweglan Xelodr, I For I SvendKn 

Menuet, } String Orchestra. I Boccherinl 

JJ] were well pleased; theHenretkadio be repeated. 
Tbe planiste wag FraoklelD HUbel, from Oldenburg. 

The slxleeutb Gewaudhaai Concert wai dcToted eo- 
tlrelf to mnslo al a eboral nature, narael)', Cbembiare 
Xe^rw'n.andMeiideURabn'BFortT.HcondFsHlm, Both 
eompoaltlona, ai ma; be expected from the loCtr gtand- 
aid of tblSludlntfaHi and tbe extraordinary abilities at 
Its leader. Carl Belnecke, found worthy Interprets tinu; 
tbatfnily one third of the comsnratlvely 
,.._l_i_ ...-.-. ---ma-- 

be'TiiiiTTated 



Lnrzio. Feb. Itth, IITB.— Of the manjr concerts gtven 
darlBgtbepresentweek,battwo shall be referred to In 
this, namely, the one flTea by Carl Relnecke and the 
regular Gewandhaua concert, the seventeenth of the 
season. The following was the programme of the 



^parent effort, with the very slmplcel of means. In per 
«t harmony with the tender spirit of the MKrchen 



endnand: 



Jnly live, jus 






poetlt 



relsi 



Is divided into cho- 
■ccompaoled by the pl- 
imo. The choral parts sre only for femole Tolces, and 
very easy o( performance. The soloi, also, are far from 
difficult, while tbe pianist, paitlcularly In A>r«rtMAm, 
has more than a mere aocompiinlment to play. The fa- 
vorable clrcuiQstances attending its performince on 
Friilay evening were of an exceptional order; Helnecke 
himself sat at the ptaDO, the chorus was selected from 
members of the Oewuidhaus, and the solos were In tbe 
bands of the following artlsU; Paul BdIss, baritone, 
and MellttaOtto-AlvslebeD. soprano, from Dresden ; An- 
gusle Bohenachlld. alto, from Berlin. 

Scbnmann'a varlallons were perfectly pUyed by Xaver 

nkaand Relnecke.w' "" ~ 

I OniDbetn (homl I 
Brahms. 

The programme of the Oewandbaas concert, on 
Thursday evening, mast have aatliflcd the moat fasUd- 
loue musical tastes ; It was tbe foUowing : 



will be dlffleult not to measure the one by the mertta of 
the other, when It will t>a found wanting. It was played 
bynolessanartlBltbanPahladeSaTasate, for whom It 
was written, and to whom It Is dedicated. As be stepped 
on the stage, like ahero. he was greeted by a Ihrlce re- 
"•'■'^'"'"ipetnourlBh, and the audience. as If deier- 
■|ed, spared neither lungs, hands 
than enthusiastic greeting. For 
'-— ' be the only mu- 



mlned not to be ei 

rhile It seemed »■ ft app'lau 



sic tor the r 



;ort. Hnw he played, a 



properly appreciated. 



Schirwenh a— Concerto, B 
Chopin- Ft 



Adelaide. 

rhtstUck. { Piano solos. 



JoBep£,lnM*hul'sA«-pJH"«'(TOt.«d T>iiifU*lw and 
lolunaHn In Wagner'a operas. Double prices charced, 
'"jdnl'^wh"" tie large theatre sold, oonvey very 
most poetical of Wagner's crealloni,is»«ioi^lit, he Is 
parHoulariy great, ail the critics agreeing, for once. In 
their unqualified admiration of such high art as la rev- 
resented by him In the performance iS thia beautiful 



rument, the piano, a 
Imselflnthliiconcei 



THo-Op.« 
I>o«ta— Op. 






.'.'.Relai ■ 



id cboms Reiuscka 

Carl Relneeke has written compoaitloiia of every con- 
0«lTablest:rts and foim, from tbe opera ("Manfred," 
•' Bin Abentsoer Baendel's,"aadotheni] to the simplest 
piano camposltton wlthlii tbs limit of Ave looes. Where 
sncb a wide range Is taken, only a Beethoren or a Mo- 
airtor ageitlnsof eqnalmaginlmde. can be uclformly 
tnoceasfol. Ha baa written much that donbtless pos- 
sssae* bat little value, eveu In his own eyes; but in one 
eattalnformof composition, helongUig to the class of 
■• DoruSschen " and " BchneawltlcluB," tie Is declded- 
lycraat. ForthesslOrclienorfaliy-taleihehaatoiuid 
praolsaly tba pnpcr tone, and that, too, without any 



etBoiocompoaiiiona. That he was abli- v. < n nil 

ownaloogsiileof the dlatlngliiahed tenor, mual Lu uic- 
phaslied an being partlcolHly creditable under the clr- 



mio, Feb. 31, 1878.— The only Imponant oinBlcal 
of ihla week was the concert given In the Ball of 
ewandhaus, for the beneflt ot thd pension fund of 
the orchestra. The programme was the following ; 

Frilhllngs-overture Qaa 

Aria, trolu " Taming of the Shrew," Qua 

Conwrto, No. B, for violin Brucb 

Siegfried— Idyl Wagoer 

Romlo-oopriccloso, for the violin Salnt-Sa«ns 

Ballet music from "Der DKman," Bubinsieln 

It Is Immaterial to know whether accident or design 
cauaed It to consist entirely of novelties, for lach they 
were, for this city at leaat, and, with one exception, the 
works of conpcueiBstfll ll.lng. Theexceptlon referred 
to Is Hermann Cats, who died December 3, IBTT, at the 
ageofonlytblrty-sliyaats. Hla name will bo perpetn- 
Hted by two mouDmanta, In the fomi ofia symphony. In 
F major, and an opera, "The Taming of the Shrew," 
The fact that these were wHtKo whlje on the very bor- 
der of the grave, alowly dying of consnmptlou, gives 
them, apart tram their merits, a very peculiar Interest, 
They are two works such ai could only have emanated 
from the brain and heart ot a man endowed with the 
rarest of gifts. Had ho been pertoltled to live, his pow 
era being certainly not nearly eihaasted yet. and which 
would steadily bave grown and developed In their use— 
6b would, without a doubt, have enriched musical liter- 
ature with many a noble creation; thinking o( this, one 
cannot help regretting his Builmely decease. Hourt. 
Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann. Cbopin, 
Ernst, Tauslg, all having died In their yoang manhood. 
It would teem as If genius ware doomed to an early 
grave. 

The orchestra was at Ita very best, of which there was 
need Indeed, to save the Wagner Idyl from being the 
reverse of enjoyable, while even a mnch leas exact per- 
formance would not have espenilally marred the enjoy- 
ment ot tbe other orchestral numbsra. 
The violin concerto of Wax Brticb baa one dlsadvan- 
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firoell's " Chides Cron" at Berlin. 

(Prom tba " Nene Berilner iruatk-Zeltang. De& 

SOtb, 187H.") 

On the aznd, for the first time Doi ootfcM JTmia, 
ojtera in two acts, libretto by HoeentliBi. from the 
French, music by Ignai Brill!. The piece CaUur- 
Ine, ou la Croix iTot-. by Braiier and Melleviile was 
(in the Qerman translation by Georg Harrys) a 
very popular slock piece, forty years ago. at all 
German theatres ; the character actors of the period 
(headed by Heinrich Marr) were fond of plavinr 
the Sergeant. I mynelF nften .-aw the piece in' the 
old KonigstadtiscliM Theater, on the Alexander 
PUli. with Frill Beckmann aa Nicolas Bottin, and 
Friedrieh Genfe as (he Sergeant. In Mosenthal'a 
adaplstion. which in other respects follows the 
Bcenarium and chsrscters of the original piece, and 
IS eisculed with the nnlhor's well-known skill, the 
interest, and eo to speak the centre of eravitj of 
the work is. strange to say, shifted. While, in the 
original, the first acl appeared only to be a broad- 
iah exposition, or prelude, to pave the way for the 
"""',9 of the second act, ih- ''— ■ --'-•■■ 

necessarily must b-, I 
poser an ouportunitv for i 

moat varied nature) the mi. _..„ 

psrlicularly prominent, musically speakiu?, while 
the second act has become a much shorter poallude. 
which winds up the precedingr events. Herr BrilU 
has achieved with Ms first work a com^nt andgm. 
uitu mrcfH. »i«S at it tdJom mil ailh in At tame 
plaet. And, I am glad to say, ha has dona so most 
justly. He showa for this kind of composition no 
ordinary natural qnaliecation ; without racking his 
hraina, without affecting any peculiar tendency, and 
without coquetting with learning, he goes boldly 
shead, wrilea melodiously and concisely, and for 
these reasons very soon gains over his audieDoa— 
who are really not the matises alone. His music Is 
pleasing and never obtrusively pretentious; it ISea 
well and clearly both (or voices and instramenU. 
Its enece^s la consequently easily eiplicahle. If I 
wished In name certain numbers as especially di«- 
tinguiahed by applause, I should have lo name them 
-:ll. for rack oue was followed by conUnuoua plan- 
lits. Eaneeial honor was paid to the 8erjeant'« 

roulluona request, one verse had to be repeated. It 
I true that this Eong is not one of Ihe most succass- 
jI things in the score, bat, thanks to the situation, 
the pleasing words, anil the catching melody (eape- 
■^allv of the burden), it is extraordinarily effective ; 
feel firmly convinced that it wilt also obtain a Da 
ipo at all future performancea. Alter both acta tha 
omposer waa called on with the actors. I believe 
that, when he shall have eihsusted all the fancy 
which he ha," swimminjt about on the surface, Hsrr 
Briill will discover underneath something more in- 
dependent, and therefore more lasting ; in a word, 
that we may eipect from him. In the field of grace- 
fully-comic opera, much that will be highly gratify, 
lug. The performance, carefully directed by Herr 
Radecke, and put on the stage in a spirited aod 
pleasing fashion by Herr Salomon, did justice to 
the intentions both of the author snd nf tbs compo- 
ser. To Mdlle. Lehmann {Calherina) and Herr 
Krolop (Sergeant Bombardon) I ahoulil have no ob- 
' ctlonato make, il the lady could succeed in giving 
aomewhat more noble expresaioD to her dislogue 
especially in Ihe more emotional psrts, and if Harr 
Eroiop would adopt a simpler, and therefore Irnei- 
alyle of acting; be labors under the practice of 
wishing to do everything (oo well. Ilerr Ernst baa 
aetdom pleased me ao much in any part as in'thst 
he now BUBtsins; it •eema to suit him eapecially 
well. Hdlle. Horina (Tbereae) and Hnrr Schmidt 
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(Nicolas) worked successfnlly and humorously for 
the general result. Especial praise is due to the 
chorus, from whom occasionally thoroughly dbhligti- 
to efforts are demanded ; both ladies and gentlemen 
displayed such lively interest in the action that 
they f-eemed absolute factors in it. Bravo for the 
choruii-roaster, Herr Kahl. I have already men- 
tioned the favorable r«>ception accorded to the op- 
era; may its lucky star still continue to shine I So 
ttparkling and natnral a tcork at a period like onre, 
vtheti ntHeie is ptti on the rack or kUu ua with its noisy 
brass, does one good, 

FSRDINAITD GUMBERT. 
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" The Golden Cross " in Eng^lish.— Carl 
Rosa Opera Company. 

The English version of Herr Ignaz Briiirs opera, 
Das Ooldene Kreuz, produced at the Adelphi Thea- 
tre on Saturday night before a densely-crowded au- 
dience, won as frank a success as can be remembered 
for years past. There was no mistake about the 
impression created. The applause from beginning 
to end was as genuine as it was hearty and frequent, 
and when the curtain fell at the termination of the 
first act no doubt could be entertained as to the 
ultimate result. The popularity enjoyed, not only 
in Vienna, where Das Ooldene Kretu was first pro- 
duced, at the Imperial Opera House, but in many of 
the principal towns of Austria and Germany, is easy 
to understand. We hail in it a return to the good 
old school, in which horrors are not essential to the 
story, nor mysteries often unfathomable, to the mu 
sic. The German mind has been for some years 
stretched to the utmost by the tests to which both 
operatic and exclusively instrumental composers 
have submitted it ; and now comes forward a musi- 
cian with something of another kind, a work deriv- 
ing ita principal and abiding charm from the Pierian 
spring of melody. That Herr Briiirs melody is 
always or even often original may not be said. 
Others before him have drawn from the same spring ; 
and that the Viennese composer, whether conscious- 
ly or unconsciously we are unable to decide (be- 
lieving the latter), has derived advantage from their 
labors is unquestionable. Auber, whose melodies 
were always fresh, new, and marked with such 
strong individuality that any hearer might at once 
exclaim, with perfect self-assertion, "That's Auber," 
continually rises up before us ; and so with others 
who might be named, including Weber. Not that 
Herr Brl-ll is open to the charge of plagiarism. On 
the contrary ; but as we felt bound to say with ref- 
erence to the excellent pianoforte concerto intro- 
duced by him, a week since, at the Crystal Palace, 
" the themes now and then conjure up reminiscences 
of themes we have heard before, although unable, 
perhaps, immediately to identify them.'* As with 
the concerto so with the opera. Nevertheless, we 
wholly agree with one of Herr BrUll's roost cordial 
appreciators, Herr Ferdinand Gumbert, the well- 
known Berlinese critic — " when all the fancy he 
has swiromiug about the surface becomes exhausted, 
he will dUcover something more independent, and, 
consequently, more lasting." Meanwhile we must 
be satisfied to accept him for what he actually is. 
We had already made acquaintance with him here 
as a brilliant pianist and a clever writer for the in- 
strument of his predilection, and on Saturday Mr. 
Carl Rosa gave us a further opportunity of recog- 
nixing one of the most promising operatic compos- 
ers of the day. We say " promising,'* because Herr 
Briill, if we arc rightly informed, has not yet at- 
tained his thirty-first year. 

The story of Tlie Oolden Cross will not take long 
to narrate. It is one of very many belonging to 
the period of the straggling home-coming of the 
remnant of the great French army after Napoleon's 
disastrous campaign in Russia. The dramatis per- 
sona comprise Nicolas Pairset, or " Colas," as he is 
familiarly styled, a mill»owner and innkeeper at the 
village of Mdlun (Mr. Snazelle) ; Theresa, his cous- 
in and affianced bride (Miss Josephine Torke); 
Christina, his sister (Mies Julia Gayiord) : Gontran 
de L'Ancre, a young French nobleman (Mr. Joseph 
Maas) ; and Bombardon, a recruiting sergeant (Mr. 
Aynsley Cook.) It is on the appointed wedding 
day of Nicolas and ThercM that the curtain rises. 
Their dismay may be imagined on hearing that % 
recruiting sergeant has just arrived to carry out the 
dictates of the conscription. That Nicolas should 
be one of the "elect " is a matter of course, other- 
wise there would be no story and no opera. The 
despair of Theresa is touching. It is her wedding 
day, and her husband is to bo taken from her before 
the ceremony is solemnised. Christina is equally 



chagrined both on account of her brother and her 
brother's sorrowful bride ; but she is made of more 
heroic stuff. Among the young men lucky enough 
not to be drawn for the conscription are several 
who have professed devotion to Christina and asked 
her in marriage, though in vain. To these she now 
appeals, as much in vain as had been their appeals 
to her with a different object. She vows that the 
man who will consent to act as subf^titute for her 
brother shall be rewarded with her oft-solicited 
hand and heart ; but no one finds courage to accede, 
even though Christina takes off the golden cross 
which she wears on her neck as guarantee that he 
who brings it back is the rightful claimant (or her 
affections. They are all of them too great cowards, 
and leave her to wish that she could go herself, like 
Caterina in the Etoile du Nord. Nicolas, however, 
who possesses the heart and the courage of a dozen 
of each of such men, has made ready to march with 
his doomed companions, when Bombardon suddenly 
appears with the welcome news to Christina that a 
substitute has volunteered to take his place, de- 
manding from her, as token, the golden cross which, 
should he return, will identify him and enforce her 
to fulfil the pledge she has so nobly offered. The 
substitute is Gontran de L'Ancre, who, having been 
crossed in love, desires to join the wars. Christina 
has never seen him ; but Bombardon knows all 
about the story through an incident upon which it 
is needless to dwell. While the departing soldiers 
are singing " Rataplan," Gontran*s voice, in a ten- 
der strain, heard from a distance, bids farewell to 
his native land. The edding festivities are re- 
newed, and the curtain falls upon a scene as animat- 
ed as that of the finale to the second act of Faiist^ 
terminating with a general waltz, in which the cho- 
rus join, scarcely less effective than that almost in- 
comparable one of Gounod, and probably — who can 
say? — suggested by it. The effect of the entire 
finale is undeniable, and may be said to have decid- 
ed the success of the opera. 

The second act is shorter, and contains much less 
music than the first. It, nevertheless, carries out 
the whole consistently. Three years are supposed 
to have elapsed. We are again at the village of 
M6Iun. In the interim Nicolas himself has been to 
the wars, and, wounded, brings back with him a 
certain " Captain," under whom he has immediately 
served. He is now again happy with his wife The- 
resa; while Christina, anxious K>r the return of her 
brother's voluntary substitute, has been nursing the 
" Captain," and in the performance of this tender 
office unwittingly loses her heart. At the same 
time she is resolved to keep her promise and wed 
the man who restores to her the golden cross. He 
comes not, however ; but eventually the "Captain," 
the real Gontran de L'Anci^, as our readers need 
scarcely be informed, who in a fit of disappointed 
love had sacrificed himself for her sake, and during 
the interesting period of his nursing (unlike Sir 
Launcelot, in similar circumstances, heart-proof 
against the fair Maid of Astolat) becomes enamored 
of his nurse, tells her that he was her champion. 
Not having in his possession, however, the golden 
cross, she does not believe him, and, despite the 
feelings he has inspired within her breast, rejects 
him as a pretender. From this point the dknonement 
or unknotting of the whole may be easily surmised. 
Bombardon, the reciuiting sergeant, who has 
watched over the supposed dying moments of Gon- 
tran on the field of battle, returns, himself a muti- 
lated soldier, with the cross received from Gontran, 
whom he believed to bo dying. This he delivers 
to Christina, which absolves her from her vow. 
Whereupon the " Captain " appears again ; Bom- 
bardon recognizing him as Gontran, the legitimate 
owner of the golden cross, embraces him, and, as 
Mr. J. P. Jackson, who has so well put the German 
libretto into English, pleasantly adds, " all things 
are righted, every one delighted, loves are freshly 
plighted, and lovers happily united." Such is the 
book, taken originally by Mosenthal from a French 

f»iece, entitled La Croix dOr, and literally trans 
ated for the English stage. We have no intention 
of entering into minute details about the score of 
The Oolden Cross, or of drawing up a catalogue of 
its va I ious numbers,, piece by piece. That would 
answer no definite purpose with regard to a work 
so uniformly nnpretenaing. It must be judged, as 
a whole, to be appreciated at its worth ; and, as it 
is likely that most opera-goers will sooner or later 
avail themselves of the opportunity of hearing it, 
it is better to allow the public to decide for them- 
selves. Thougl) all the pieces are by no means of 
equal merit, not one of them can be pronounced 
" dull," so fluently, and •• strictly in consonance 
with the persoDogea, sitnations, and etage bssinesa 



is the whole wrought out Herr Briill writes skil- 
fully for voices, whether dealing with solos, chorus, 
or concerted ensembles, of which the well and spirit- 
edly conducted finale to the first act affords ample 
proof. He is also a thorough master of the re- 
sources of the orchestra, which are used from first 
to last as effectively as could be wished. i 

The performance Ih in all respects efficient. The 
unanimous encore awarded to tne overture showed 
that the orchestra was in good form, and this was 
maintained to the end. Miss Julia Gayiord has 
added materially to her always increasing repute 
by her singing and acting as Christina ; Miss Jo- 
sephine Torke is a lively and sensible Theresa ; Mr. 
Joseph Maas, who has been engaged for some years 
as principal tenor of the Kellogg Operatic Company 
in the United States, returns to us with both voice 
and style greatly improved ; Mr. Snazelle is more 
than acceptable as Nicolas ; and Mr. Aynsley Cook 
is a capital Bombardon — a sort of cross Mtween 
Belcore in the Misir d'Amore and Sulpizio in the 
Figlia del Reggimenio. All these artists have made 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the music 
of the characters assigned to them, and act with 
more or less intelligence — the palm being deserved- 
ly awarded to Miss Gayiord. There is only one 
scene — the village of M61on, which in the second 
act, after the three years' interval,, is precisely the 
same as in the first ; but that scene is both appro- 
priate and picturesque. The costumes, from de- 
signs by Mr. Charles Lyall, are historically accu- 
rate ; and the mise-en-s^n.s leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. Mr. Rosa conducted the performance with 
the talent derived from long practised experience. 
We have stated that the overture was encored, and 
may here add the more's the pity, since it unneces- 
sarily prolonged the performance. The system of 
encores cculd easily be resisted by a manager with 
a will for the deed, and such a manager we might 
reasonably look for in Mr. Carl Rosa. Of course, at 
the end of each act there were calls for the leading 
singers, the composer, the author of the adaptation 
(Mr. Jackson), and 1a5tt. not least, for Mr. Rosa, who 
again brought forward Herr Briill — ^a custom which, 
except on special occasions like the present, it 
would be just as well to ignore as that of " encores." 
Happily, The Oolden Cross, compared with many 
other operas, is refreshingly short. — Times, 



" Aronnd the World in Eighty DayE" 

When Jules Yerne describes how a typical Eng- 
lishman hurried around the world in eighty days in 
order to win a bet, we can laugh at the fiction and 
its funny incidents. After all, it is only a romance, 
and a French novelist writes foe success. But here, 
in our country, we have a reality. Dr. Eben Tour- 
j^'s, as he calls it, " Grand Musical and Education- 
al Excursion to Europe, including Northern Ireland, 
Scotland, France, Belgium, the Rhine District, 
Northern Prussia, Switzerland, and a visit to the 
Pasis Exposition." All this has to be done in sixty 
days, including the ocean travel both ways, so that 
about forty days are dedicated to sight-seeing in 
Europe. That an excursion of that character cannot 
very well be either musical or educational is easy 
enough to understand. The party will " do" Great 
Britain and the Continent as so many Americans 
have done before them, and then return home with 
some vague notions picked up from guide-books, 
lectures of the *' professors," and their own expe- 
rience. Dr. Tourj^e cannot make us believe that 
travelers can study the customs and ways of more 
than half a dozen different nationalities in the short 
space of forty days. We do not deny his excellent 
connecticns in Europe; they will afford, him no 
doubt, ample opportunities to satisfy the demands 
of his clienl^e as to taking in as much as possible in 
one day. But, after all, where is the gain of such 
proceedings, when each is compelled to see — ^is 
obliged always to take in new objects of interest, 
till body and mind are so tired out that they long 
for rest ; and it might happen that Dr. Touri^e's 
whole party, including the "professors," will be 
very glad to reach home again, in order to rest from 
the bother of continual sight-seeing. Dr. Tourj6e 
has published a pamphlet about his undertaking, 
and says : " The advantages arising from personal- 
ly visiting and inspecting the romantic scenery, 
the grand old cathedrals, the museums, the art gal- 
leries, institutions of learning, and the many other 
objects of interest with which (he Old World is 
crowded, is greater than books can furnish." That 
is all very true — there is only a slight difference 
I between inspecting and hurrying through. To 
I make the tonrnU Dr. Tonij^e propoaea reaUy an ed- 
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ilMtloDil ODB, ba want* at leut u many weeks aa 
he tiaa days at hia disposal. We ahoald like to see 
the party coming back about Sept. Ist, and Inqolre 
about their Btuillea abroad. Moet of them will will- 
Ingly oonfess that they were only too glad when 
eveDing came and they coQld retire for the night, 
the darknuss of which fortunately forbids night- 
seeing. We do not know whether Dr. Toiirj6e has 
■chBoied this eionrslon out of pnre humanity or for 
the sake of making money. In the latter case, the 
affair Ls cheap, and the projector gi res fall value for 
the price of $400 in gold. This sum famishes all 
expenses froni Now York bsek to New York, and 
eoti ties the eicunioniat lo a fall participation In 
all the educational advantsgea of the trip, inclading 
lectures, literary and musical exercises, concerts on 
board the ateamer going to and coming from Ea- 

A. gntX many Iblngs are oSerod which actually 
do not amount to anything, but noTertheleas they 
read Tery nicely and make diaplay. What, for in- 
stance, la meant by concerts on board the steamer, 
to which ticket-holders are entitled free of charge ! 
Haa Dr. Tourj6o engaf 
0* (or the tripl Haa 
Theodore Thomas sud hia archestra to accompany 
his excursion party to Londonderry and back 
again T We did not hear anything about these n- 
rangements, and It seems to ua that, if there are 
concerts on board the ateamer, the eicursionlsta 
have to look for the virfttaai aiDOCg themielveii. 
That the non-viriwHi are entitled to attend these en- 
tertainments free of charge is no speciality of Tonr- 
jee's enterprise ; It is a general role on board the 
staaoiera, for It woold not be advisable to chuck 
those who refuse to pay the admission fee overboard, 
or to pnt tham in a dark closet till the concert is 
over. Generally these concerts are For the beeefit 
of the sailore, this time they will be given for edu- 
cational purposes. But these concerta will not be 
the only musical feature of the trip across the water. 
There will be daily choral practice an the ettsmer, 
under the direction of Carl Zerreho. This muat be 
charming ! Imagine twenty yoang tsdiea. who did 
not sleep very well on secount of s rough sea dnr- 
ing the night. They appear an deck at 8 a.u. pale, 
ehiverlng, bandied up in wrappings, blankets and 
ahawls, and wish they had never undertaken this 
trip to the Old World. They abusa Touij^e, they 
hate Zerrahn, thej detest the musical and ednca- 
tional purposes ; everybody who has crossed the 
ocean knows this feeling of hatred, which in reality 
is nothing else but sea-aickneas. The poor girls 
lounge aronnd on steamer chairs to get the ftash 
breeae. which carries them back to 1i^. A cup oF 
coffee and a biacnit is their morning meal, snil after 
two hoars' rest on -deck they Feel their strength 
oomiogback: their blood becomes warmer ><ain, 
and, jnst as they begin to feel thoroughly comforta- 
ble, tha stalwart Ggure of Hr. Carl Zerrahn appears 
on deck, and Mtoii In his hand, smilingly invites 
them down to the saloon for choral practice. Some 
gtrla like the aingiog practice, otbera do not care to 
show their weabneas, and master strength enough 
to follow their sisters. • • • • • 

After an hour or so ef choral practice, when Zer^ 
rabn feels satisfied to have wielded the bdlim long 
enough for one day, the ladies are dismissed and 
rasL on deck again. Our imagination is so strong 
that we can aes the poor vIcUmlzed creatures run- 
ning upstairs to breathe again Qod's fresh, pure air, 
which is not yet adnlteraUd by Dr. TourjCe's edu- 
cational purpoaes. But if Dr. Touij^'s description 
of the steamer " Devonia " Is correct, we must be 
wrong 1 there cannot be any aea-sickcess on board. 
The following glowing terms describes the wonder 
(ul ealuon : 

"This saloon is peculiar to this vesael, and forms 
■ feature wholly unique in steamer architecture. 
Removed from all suggestiveneaa of the kitchen and 
Other internal departmeuta at the Bleamer, it will 
afford at all Umes a delightful retreat for the pas- 
sengers, wbo may almost imagine themselves in 
•omepleasant pavilion or hall on shore, ao unhae 
la it to the ordinary accommodations furnished at 
•ea. Among the appointmenta of tbia lecture and 
concert hall will be a grand piano and organ. 
Another unique feature on board thia veasel ia a 
veritable garden of flowsrs-" 

Grand, really wonderful ! It Is strange we never 
heard of those wonders before. A concert hall on 
board a etaamer, and a veritable garden of flowera, 
and paatei^ers may " almost imagine themselves on 
shore." This "almost" is aicelleutly expressed. 
Weai ' '"- •"--"- ' --^ -^ ■ 



the company of the Anchor Line, works without 
the least noise, and that no coal vrill be used during 
the trip, in order to avoid the smoke and dust, so 
dsngarouB to the throat and the vocal organs. 

After the projector has told in his pamphlet how 
many churci^es and organs his party wilt ses ou 
their toar, he wisely adds: "The aludy of the 
CDuntries to be rleiled, through histories, books of 
travel, guide-books, etc., ia suggested to every one 
as a means oF gaining many practical hints in ad- 
vance." This remark ia very sensible. Indeed, a 
guide book would be of vslue ; Appleton or Brad- 
shew to tha front 1 They have to help the profea- 
aors to accomplish in Forty days what others cannot 
master In a year- We hope that the steamer " De- 
vonia" will be crowded on the SBth day of Jane, 
with the excursionists of Dr. TourjAe. We shall 
be at the whsrF to see the party off. and ecream 
with our full Inngs, " Qod speed, and happy re- 
turn I "—Mutie TraJt Raiiia, 
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Cosoerta 

HARTAan MoaioitL Aaaooiavion. The ninth (and 
last but one) of the Symphony Concerts oF this thir- 
teenth season took place in the Music Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon, March II. The programme was un- 
commonly Bttractive. the audienca uucommonly 

Overture ; " Veihe die* Huasa," In C. Op. 114, 

Beethoven 
Aria: "As when the dove," Iiom "Ada and 

Oalateaj" Handel 

Wsa Faunv Kellogg. 

BympbonT, No, 1, In C minor. Op. S Oade 

Hoderaloand AJlegro.-Scheno.— Audantl- 
no.^AUegro con fuoco. 

UnOnlsbed Bympbony, In B minor Bchnbert 

riratmovemeBt: Allegro moderato. 

Reclt, and Aria from "IdonwDeo" Hoiart 

llkaa fanny KelloEK- 
Rbc. (Electra." r^^i'nf- i Idomeneo? Tntto a 
mleldannl congh.' ' Padasao Calsnto Ida- 

rastaombra dl sr ilo dispetto, ahl laaaat 

yedrt-Tedi*, lat o gran scomo, una achl- 

avi Trojana d1 < < e ilel talamo a paner 

Inrana Elettra ai d, « sofire una flilla d' 

an n oh' ha T« VL i.na tII ecbiava asplrt al 
grand' afqulstol i>i.!i— i>l Oamanlal O duel! 
pill non reslsto. 

Tutte nel cor fl sento, 

CUmlrnbdqu'efcoro, 
Qnel. Che tiadlto ba U mlo, 

Prorin dal mlo (nroie. 

Vendetta e cmdeltl I 

Overture to " WllUam Tall " BoaslDl 



Beethoven's broad and stately Dedication Over- 
ture (composed for the opening of a theatre) reveals 
new beauties and new depth of meaning with each 
new hearing. This time it was well bruoght out and 
made a marked impression. Oade's romantic North- 
ern seashore Symphony, his first, and still the 
freahest and the best of all the eight which he haa 
written, la always popular. It was played with 
spirit and, for the most part, with delicacy or with 
stirring power according to the diaracter oF the 
several passages snd movements. Parlicnlarly en- 
joyable vera the wild, tumnltuous Selurto, with its 
exquisitely fine fairy TVio (tiny sprites dancing on 
the beach by moonlight ?1.— the lovely vision fad- 
ing away in the distance, as the realistic boisterous 
element returns.^and the tender sympathetic melo- 
dy (led in by the oboe, and developed with con- 
anmmala grace of form and delicate warmth of 
harmony by all the softer Instruments of the or- 
chestra) of the jjmfanfino. These two middle move- 
ments are the most poetic and most strikingly orig- 
inal of the whole. The wild, heroic Vikinglr ener- 
gy and swing of the Finale, too, with ita resounding 
Volkslied melody and multitudinous tramp of fset, 
like a marching ch>>rua, ia always exciting. Thaaa 
moTamanta ware all b«ttar raodared than tha llrtt, 



in which the rhythm of the opening XoJerata them*, 
and ita affinity (identity almoat) with the AUryro 
(that aprlnga from it) waa hardly ao dlsUuDt as it 
might have been. But as a whole, the Symphony 
waa evidently keenly relished. 

Probably the single movement from Sobubert'a 
UnGnlshed Symphony bore off the palm with the 
majority of lia(«ners. There is a fascination In the 
almoat tragic sadness of its mood, as well a* in the 
lovely little melody which lighU It up. continually 
returning. And this was the best Interpreted of 
sU the numbera. The glorioua old " William Tell " 
Overture, making a good offset to that of Beetho- 
ven, was lesa happy in the rendering, here and 
there betraying careleaaneaa, perhaps (br the verj 
reaaon that It haa beooma ao familiar. Boaalal 
must have foraseen Ollmore when he put on that 
Finale! 

Mia Famrr Kklloob won new honors by her 
selection, as well aa by bar artistic rendering, of two 
such Aria* drawn from the purest and noblest sour- 
ces. It iri a good sign for her and for musical Art 
among us, that a singer with her vocal means and 
training devotes herself, with evident sincerity, to 
mnslcofso high a'charactsr. Her voice, always 
clear and aweet, steadily gains power and velum*, 
and har execution Is artistic (or one who haa so re- 
cently entered upon the career oF a concert Binder. 
Clearly she has been under good and wise inflnenoe 
of lata, the influeno* which inepirea affort In a high 
and true direction, and which at tha same tim* pru- 
dently withholds and gaidea- The Air from "Aeb 
and Galatea," a aong in Handet'a happiest melodic 
vein, waa Just one of the thousand Inatancea of the 
music of those times which fail of th«lr *ffset with- 
out something artistically and wisely don* in the 
way of what isoommanly called " additional aeeom- 
paniments." In Handel's score ws find only two 
violin part* and baas, with a uugl* obo* ; uo viol* 
or any middle harmony whatever. Thia thin and 
gaping texture, Fiill of empty a)iBC*a, had b*en care- 
fully filled out and completed by Hr. Dreael; or. 
in other words, Handel's harmonic and contrapun- 
tal intentions had been by him dnelopfd, he doing 
for this Aria about the same tort of work that 
Moiart bad don* For the JfiastaA, and Robert Franc 
For the Passion Music of Bach. So that the aong 
was given for the first time with a complete and 
rich orchestral score — a task by no means mechani- 
cal or slight — and probably Waa for the first time 
appreciated at its full worth. 

The scene From Moiart's first real Opara,/ifoni«i«o, 
the creation of a boy almost, as a piece of noble, in- 
tense, and inspired dramatic muric, may rank with 
tha best thing* he ever did ; Dqk OiotanHi contains 
nothing greater of lU kind.' The orchestral accom- 
paniment is wondsrful. ths declamation worthy of 
the greatest ringer's powers, and it* atylela dcclam- 
atory and impassioned rather than melodious. Miss 
Kellogg gave the Recitative with thrilling fire and 
force, spending herself so freely there, that In the 
Aria her voice appeared somewhat hUgued, al- 
though it waa all very finely sung. She waa re- 
called with aincere admlraUon and reapect, which 
she acknowledged modestly, but sang uo more. 

On Thursday of this week (too late for notice 
here) the present season of Symphony Concerts 
came to an snd. The prc^ramme, aasentlally 
changed since the Erst announcement, was aa fol- 

PlBT I. Overture to " St. Paul," Mttidtt—olM; 
The NiEhMngale Aria from Baniuei "n Penslenao'' 
{MlBB ^LIAH BiiLET); Concerto In C, for threa 

Slanos, with String Orcheatta, Bach (B. J. I.Ano, J. 
.D.PABiEKand A. W. rooiE). Part U. Ov- 
erture to "Rosamnnde,'' StXvbtrt: Songs (drat 
tlroa), ScAubtrt; Klghlta Symphony, AatAoam. 

Thb Cwnua. Mr. Lane having happily reaov- 
•rad the nao of bis broken left arm, — lOfficUntly at 



least to conduct, with that arm in a sling, — ^the 
Club on Thursday evening, March 14, gave the 
promised repetition of their coneert of Feb. 8. The 
programme was the same as before, with the very 
important restoration of the orchestra to its right- 
ful place, before feebly occupied by a thin and dry 
pianoforte accompaniment, in " Athalie " and Schu- 
mann's " Gypsy Life." For the opening Overture 
to the "Magic Flnte." b'efore so well played upon 
two pianos, the Orchestra this time gave a geod 
rendering of Beethoven's Overture to "Coriolanus." 
It was an Orchestra of fair proportions (about 86 
instruments), and played with care, the noisier in- 
struments being well subdued under the conductor's 
sway ; so that the voices in that resonant Kail (Tre- 
mont Temple) were heard «to excellent advantage. 
All who improved the opportunity to compare this 
with the previous performances of AthadU^ must 
have felt that now for the first time have they really 
heard this noble composition as a whole. The gain 
was immense. In interest, in musical importance 
and significance, in vital power and charm, it seemed 
another work. Not only did the instruments lend 
color, vividness, intensity, to what some before 
found rather monotonous and tame ; they also 
brought out many unnoticed points and features in- 
to the light, made many beautiful connections and 
transitions clear, and showed the beauty and the 
value of numerous little symphonic introductions 
and interludes in various choruses, which passed 
unheeded and without significance when merely 
sketched by the piano. Both chorus singers and 
soloists (the same ladies as before) seemed to gain 
new life, new buoyancy and freedom from the 
swelling and supporting element ; so that altogeth- 
er the performance was a triumph, scoring a high 
notch for future efforts of the Cecilia. 

Schumann's "Gypsy Life" gained even more 
from orchestral accompaniment. Its wierd, fantas- 
tic images, with all the picturesque surroundings* 
were now presented in the strong light needed for 
their appreciation ; and the intoxication of the 
rhythm and the sensuous, richly-colored harmony 
was now irresistible. It was sung and played to a 
charm , the dying away of the voices, in prolonged 
dimiwutndo on the last chord (" And gone are the 
Gypsies, but where, who can say ? ") was simply 
perfect, holding the listeners breathless. 

The part-song (" Evening Song ") by Hanptmann 
was this time much better appreciated than before. 
At all events it was received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm and had to be repeated. Schumann's 
" Little Ship," with the answering horn and flute, 
was not quite so happy as in the former rendering ; 
something was out of tune. The concert as a whole 
was the most successful ever given by the Cecilia. 
The prejudice, hitherto existing In our vocal clubs, 
against singing with an orchestra, must now, we 
think, confess itself unfounded ; and it will hence- 
forth pass for granted that the production of a great 
eomposition in it* integrity ^ vocal and instrumental, 
is of too much consequence to be sacrificed to the 
perhaps natural, but blind desire of singers to have 
all sounds kept aloof which might divide the atten- 
tion claimed exclusively for their own precious 
voices. 



Saxdebs Thkatrs, CJLinBiDOB. Another laige au- 
dience was in attendance at the fifth concert, March 19. 
The musie was furnished by the Thomaa Orchestra and 
a prima donna Soprano from "the HDperial Opera of 
Vienna, Miss Mathiu>b Wdudx. The programme was 
the following: 

Overture to Goethe's ** Bgrnont,** Beethoven 

Redt. and Aria, " AbscheuUeher I *' from " Flde- 

Ito," Beethoven 

Miss Mathilda Wilde. 
Bjmphony, (*< Seoteb,") la A minor. . . .Mendelssohn 

Introduction and Finale, from «< Tristan nnd 

Isolde,'* Wagner 

Bong— " Die Lorelei*' Lisat 

Overtoreto^DerFrelBehQeti," Weber 



The first half of this programme, at all events, was as 
good as eonld be' desired. With such an orchestra It 
could be onlv delight to listen, were it for the thousandth 
time, to Beethoven's wonderfully concise, impassioned 
and dramatic Overturo to Xgnumt, and, for a hundredth 
time perhaps, to the romantic, graphic, beantifnl 
"Scotch'* Symphony. Both are works oi grentns, though 
with a difference, and of consummate Art, and Iwth 
were executed to a ctiarm. Frl. Wilde has the larfce, 
clear, commanding voice of a singer accustomed to me 
great soprano roles in classic Opera. The votoe, howev- 
er, is no longer in its freshness, and some of tho tones 
are hard, not to say barsh. Her singing of the creat 
Leonore Scena showed int«lli{^nce and vocal culture, 
but somehow lacked the sympathetic quality, without 
which it could not Inspire. Strangely, too, for that or- 
chestra, the accompaniments were not always free from 
fault, there being once or twice a slight confusion among 
the three horns. 

Of the second part we cannot speak. In spite of many 
fruitless attempts to find any bean^ in the ** Tristan 
and Isolde " music, we would have stayed and bared 
our breast to Its attack once more, but for the fact that 
our stem keeper for some time past, painful Neuralgia, 
gave us just then a sharp hint that it was tiroe to come 
away, we really doubt if either that, or all the ques- 
tionable fascmations of Liszt's "Lorelei*' would nave 
made the arm ache any the less ; and the old " Frey- 
sehuete " Overture (the first music that ever wrought 
upon our young imagination) we can take for gn^nted 
always. 

The sixth Concert comes on Tuesday evening, April 
16, offering the same Orchestia in Schnmann^s B-flat 
Sjrmphonj, and Beethoven's "Corlolanus** Overture; 
besides a new work by Prof. Paine: (a Duo Concertante 
for Yiolln and 'Cello); Soprano Solos, etc. 



1. Sonata, Op. 18 Beethoven 

Grave.— Allegro raolto e eon brio.— Adagio. 
—Rondo. 

8. a. Sonata, A major Bcarlattl 

h. Qavotte, Op. 16 Niemann 

8. Song.—*' My dearest heart," 

HlssHiltz. 
4. a. Btude, Op. 2, No. 7 Henselt 



d. Spring Song, Op. 18 Henselt 

e. Albumblatt, Op. 13, No. 7 Grieg 

d. Rondo Piacevole Sterndale-Bennen 



49" Notices of Thomas's two " popular ** concerts, of 
Mr. LnEBLnro*s concert, etc., aro crowded out for the 
present. 

Chtcaoo, Maxoh 23. — Since my former commu- 
nication various musical matters have turned up, 
but none requiring especial mention here, except, 
perhaps, the concert of the Choral Union, the Thurs- 
by concerts, and Mr. Liebling's piano recitals. The 
Choral Union is a West Side society of about one 
hundred voices led by Mr. O. Blackman, the hard- 
working and under-paid superintendent of music in 
the public schools. This society has been in oper- 
ation about two years now, and has attained to a 
state of efficiency reflecting great credit on its con- 
ductor. The concert in question contained Schu- 
bert's " Gebet," which is said to have over-taxed 
the resources of the society. I give this on hearsay 
only, as I was unable to attend. The TVihune spoke 
very compliroentarily of Mr. Blackman, and I take 
pleasure in making it a matter of record here, as In 
consequence of this being a West Side society its 
former efforts have passed unnoticed by the press 
simply because of the inconvenience of a South Side 
critic attending them. 

The Thnrsby Concerts presented several singers, 
but the ropsic was so unimportant as to leave no 
need for comment here. Last Thursday night there 
was a testimonial to Mr. Carl Wolfsohn, which was 
a great success as far as audience was concerned, 
and I suppose also in point of financial outcome. 
The programme was only fair, the hired singers, 
Miss Thursby, Mr. Whitney, and so on, bringing 
out only their old and well-known " war-horses " of 
insignificant ballads. I really do not see why sing- 
ers might not do something for the cultivation of 
art, as well as instrumentalists ; but you know they 
(]o not. Here for instance is Miss Thursby, a prime 
fisTorite here and a really geod singer, presenting 
programme after programme ^hout a single re- 
deeming feature in the way of really fine music 

Mr. Wolfsohn is a musician to whom any com- 
munity where he lives will be very much indebted, 
such is his constant activity in behalf of what he 
regards as good music ; and the audience that gath- 
ered last Thursday night must have convinced him 
that bis efforts are uot unrecognized. He brought 
out a pnpil at this concert, a Miss Blumenfeld (I 
think that is the name— I write without a copy of 
the programme at hand) who played exceedingly 
well (they say) the first movement of Beethoven's 
8rd Concerto with Reinecke's Cadenza. 

Last night Mr. Emil Liebling gave the first of 
his two recitals in Hershey Hall before a fine audi- 
I enoe. The programme was this : 



9. Tarantelle, Op. 12, No. 8 Jadassohn 

6. Song.— " Bridal Bells,** Roeckel 

Miss Hiltz. 

6. a. Les Denx Alouettes Leschetitsky 

h, Spinnerlied Wagner-Liszt 

7. Song.—" Thon'rt like a flower,** Rubinstein 

Miss Hlltz. 

8. Giga con Yarlazloni, Op. 91 Raff 

Mr. Liebling is a pianint of whom it is very difii- 
cult to speak properly, because it is not easy to de- 
cide what stand-point to take. Though the most 
fully occupied in teaching of any teacher in the 
city, it is not just to the others to estimate his con- 
cert-appearances merely as those of a teacher, for he 
has aspirations toward the concert stage. On the 
other hand, to criticize him as a virtuoso is hardly 
fair, as owing to his teaching duties he is unable to 
practice as he would like it. Still I think it may 
justly be said of him that as a pianist he is of supe- 
rior merit, far above what we look for or find among 
our other teachers. His technique is already excel- 
lent. He playb with all necessary bravura, and 
with constantly increasing refinement In this re- 
spect his playing leaves little to be desired. Still 
he is much more than a mere pianist He is dis- 
tinctively an intellectual player. His performances 
of, e.g., the Liszt arrangement of Bach's great G- 
minor organ fugue, and Bach's Suites, leave little to 
be desired. So also on this occasion, in spite of 
a serious indisposition, he played the sonata re- 
markably well, his reading of the second idea in the 
Adagio being new to me (slower than asual, and 
with more innigkeit) and there were little refine- 
ments and glimpses of the artist soul all along in 
the work. 

In my opinion Mr. Liebling's weakness as an ar- 
tist is in a somewhat too faint sense of the beautiful 
and the impassioned. It is this which permits him 
to compose such a programme as this, which in a 
succession of ten pieces after the first affords no 
point of repose, no moment of deep feeling. These 
entire ten pieces had to me the air of a succession 
of beautifully played etudes, rather than a recital of 
works displaying a high order of imagination. This 
effect is not so much due to a positive want of im- 
agination in the pieces themselves, as to their unre- 
lieved succession. In so arranging a pros^ramme 
Mr. Liebling is but one among many artists who 
underrate the impression great works (embodying 
the highest, flights of genius) make on oven unculti- 
vated people. The many, as they approach genius, 
are like the ploughman who takes hold of the han- 
dles of an electro-galvanic machine. A slight cur- 
rent he regards with contempt ; it is only when yon 
turn on the full head of it that he finds voice to ac- 
knowledge the influence of the unseen subtle power. 
Thus the popular sonatas of Beethoven are the Pa- 
Ihetique, the Moonlight, and the AppoMionata, three 
of the four which are fullest of passion. Others are 
equally beautiful; but these are the ciy of the 
heart, ringing out so loud and clear that all man- 
kind have heard. 

As a concert pianist there would seem to be a 
great field open to Mr. Liebling. When he once 
knows his own deficiencies, he will in time be able 
to make his intelligence serve him in putting on the 
effects which ought to come of themselves spontane- 
ously from the heart; and so while he may never 
move and ^way an audience like a Rubinst«in, he 
may at any rate achieve the equally useful excellence 
of presenting carefully considered, mature, reverent 
and intelligent interpretations of the highest works 
of genius. 

The singing on this occasion added nothing to the 
artistic ensemble of the selections, though Miss 
Hiltz sang extremely well m her first song. 

Mr. Eddy's organ recitals continue, as good as ev- 
er, and next time I will send A selection of pro- 
grammes, and so remain, 

Dbe FssTsoHuxra. 
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Crystal Palace Canoerta. 

(From the " Timet.'O 

ThoM performances have been rebumed, after the 

usual Interval between Christmas and the regular 

season. The programmes, carefully made out and 

well balanced, as may be expected from Mr. August 

Manns, to whom the public is indebt«;d for so much 

that is conducive to the encouragement of a ta.ste 

for legitimate art. ere, as alwayp, varied and inter 

eating. Three symphonies havti already been 

played in such a manner as to uphold the well-earned 

credit of the weekly concerts which attract so many 

lovers of hisrh-clas^ music every Saturday to the 

Palace at Sydenham. The«e were the " Sinfonia 
Eroica " of Beethoven, the colossal " Napoleon 

Bonaparte" (thus ori|;inal1y styled by Beothoven 
himself); the D minor symphony of Schumann, 
generally known as " No. 4," because, althonsrh 
composed immediately after his first (treat orrlie;*- 
tral work, it had not yet received its author's final 
touches till after the completion of his third ; and 
Mozarfs Orphean ** E flat," to which alluMon waH 
recently made when speaking of its companion in 
"G minor," at the Philharmonic Society s openina: 
concert. To name these is to answer all purposes. 
It is worth oh8*»rving, however, that, while each in 
its way a masterpiece, Schumann coming between 
Beethoven and Mozart, like a valiant champion be- 
tween a giant and a beautiful princess, no three 
works could prissibly be cited which, beyond their 
admitted excellence, have so little — so absolutely 
nothinc:, if the phrase maybe allowed — in common. 
This only shows how the individuality of s compo- 
ser, always presuming him to be a man of genius, 
can be pronounced even throucrh the seemingly in- 
deffnlte lan^^uage of " absolute " muxic — music inde- 
pendent of outward accessories. No one could pos- 
sibly mistake Schumann for Beethoven, or Mozurt 
for either Beethoven or Schumann, in the sympho- 
nies enumerated. Among the overtures hitherto 
(H^'sn. also three in number, there was one from the 
pen of Mr. T. Wingham, an already distinguished 
representative of our Royal Academy of Music and 
a favored pupil of the late Sterndale Bennett's. Mr. 
Wingham is no stranger to the Crystal Palace Con- 
certs, at which, some few years ago, hi?' second sym- 
phony in B flat was performed, with well-merited 
suecess. He owes further repute to a Mass written 
expressly for the Antwerp " Feast of the Assump- 
tion "—highly commended by the Belgian critics. 
The " Concert Overture " in F. is the fourth work 
of the kind composed by Mr. Wingham, whose Con- 
cert Overture in E. -Festal Overture" in C, and 
" Elegy on the death of Sterndale Bennett," intro- 
ducing the " Barcarolle " from our great musician's 
fourth pianoforte concerto, have all been given at 
the Crystal Palace. lU reception was so favorable 
that we are likely soon to hear of the overture 
again, with a chance of ita merits being still more 
fully appreciated. Among other pieces which, if 
not to be styled "novelties," were at all events 
heard for the first time here, may be sinjrled out 
Handel's so-called " Oboe concerto " in B flat — No. 
2 of the aeries of six which recall the days of the 
** Ancient Concerts." This afforded Messrs. Du- 
brucq and Peisel (oboes*). Messrs. WHt:<on and Jung 
(violins), a favorabl« opportunity of displaying their 
skill in the Mligaio passages. Such a revival could 
hardly fail to plesse at the Crystal Palace, where, 
thanks to the Handel Festivaln, the name of the 
composer of Israel in Egifpl and the Mensiah is a 
household word. More from the same rich mine 
would be welcome. Another revival calculated to 
satisfy connoisseurs was the first movement (why 
first movement "nly ?) of Viotti's concerto — No. 17, 
in D, so admirably executed by M. Wieninwski that 
the omission of what follows was greatly to be ro- 
grette. . No one could be otherwise than pleased 
to hear the accomplished violinist in his own Polo- 
naisa ; but so little is heard now-a-days of Viotti, 
that when a concerto from his pen is introduced it 
creates a natural desire among those who appreci- 
ate his works that it may be given in its integrity. 
Perhaps no violin composer ever did more for the 



advancement of the roech^niBm of the instrnment 
than the once renowned Pledmonteae " virtuoso,** 
who passed some years of his life among us, in va- 
rious capacities, as fortune turned np. That the 
compositions of Viotti deserve more attention than 
much which by eclectic explorers has been "rescued 
from the past is incontestable. Besides 29 violin 
concertos, he composed quartets, sonatas, and very 
many other works, wherein for the most part the 
instrument of which he was so great a master is 
concerned. 

The concert on Saturday afternoon presented 
more than one attractive feature. The symphony 
(Mozart's " E flat") has been alluded to already ; 
and there is no more to add than that it conld 
hardly have been better played than by the fine 
orchestri^ which Mr. Manns directs with such emi 
nent ability and zeal, listened to with more undis- 
turbed attention, or applauded more heartily by a 
crowded assembly. Herr Richard Wairner'i* 
" FatiM overture " — not so much an " overture " as 
an embodiment in orchefttral music o' the impres- 
pions made upon the composer by the personacres 
and incidents embodied in Goethe's immortal Trag- 
Sflfj^f— having been introduced at the Crystal Palace 
Concerts three or four years since, was no stransrer ; 
but though still a little beyond the comprehension 
of many among the audience, here and there puz- 
zling even to experienced ju'crea. it seemed to make 
a deeper general impression th n on the previous 
occasion, and, while the applause at the end was by 
no means enthunsstic, it was easy to observe that 
mnch had be n appreciated which formerly escnped 
observation and produced little or no effect. That 
the FatiBt overture is a work of ninfirulsr originslity 
and power can hardly be denied; t' at it can ever 
beconie " popular," in the conventional acceptation 
of the term, as in the case of others amone the more 
elaborately wrought out productions of Wagner, is 
unlikely. At the same time we cannot but regard 
it as one of his most deeidy-folt and imaarinative 
conipottitions — something akin, if not in form, at 
lea«»t in expression, to the Manfrtd overture of 
Schumann. [?] A novelty in the programme of Satur- 
day's concert, in the shape of a pianofort.e concerto 
with orchestral accompaniments, the composition of 
Herr Ignaz Briill, wa,^ more than usually accepta- 
ble, and successful in proportion. The composer 
was his own exponent, his performance being as 
clear, unpretending, and masterl3' a" the work he 
introduced to us for the first time. Jnst now. when 
almost eveiy new thing of the kind is so preten- 
tious, exaggerated, and needlessly spun out, to lis- 
ten to a concerto modelled after the old " classical " 
form — a form that can never perish, whatever inno- 
vations may arise — and played in the old " classi- 
cal " style, with perfect accuracy, natural phrasing:, 
and quiet composure, is a real enjoyment. The 
pianoforte part in Herr BriiU's concerto is written 
in such a manner as to display advantageously the 
manipulative skill of the executant as well as his 
command of melodious catUilena^ both indispensable 
in a work so constituted. Thu^ the bravura pas- 
sages for the chief performer are as brilliant as 
could be desired, while the orchestra, of which Herr 
Briill is evidently a thorough master, assumes all 
the desired significance in carrying out the general 
design. The concerto Is in three movements, an 
allegro moderato, which, its prevalent styl^ taken in- 
to consideration, might, notwithstanding its melodi- 
ous counter themes, as appropriately be denominat- 
ed '* La Chasse " as other movements of the kind 
that could be named^ an andante full of crenuine 
tune ; and an allegro juSt as spirited as the first 
movement. If in point of invention the themes of 
this concerto now and then conjure up reminiscen- 
ces of themes we have heard before, though unable 
perhaps immediately to identify them, it is, as a 
whole, so well put together, po bright and cheerful, 
from firt«t to last, that adequate compensation is af- 
forded. The work and \\a performance were, as we 
have hinted, a genuine success. Herr Brull played 
two aolos by Chopin at this concert — a nocturne 
and a polonaise, the first of which appeared to suit 
him better than the last. The singers were Mis? 
Merivale, a young dibutatUe^ who, in an air by Lot- 
ti and " Nobil Sii^nor " from the Hugttetiots, exhib- 
ited a pleasing voice united to considerable promise, 
and Herr Henschel, the new German vocalist, who 
Feems rapidly making way among us, and who in 
an air by Carissimi, and Schumann's ** Die beiden 
Grenadiere " made a strong impression — in the last 
more especially. The concert came to a termina- 
tion with a very line performance of Sterndale 
Bennett's overture, which, once entitled Marie du 
Boia, was afterwards affixed to his cantata, The May 
Qrteen, 
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Tooalf with Piano Aocompanlment. 

Nellie Brown. Song and Chonu. A6. 8. 

E. to F. Hays. 85 

" She's a perfect little beauty, 
My pretty Nellie Brown." 
A pretty little ballad, of a pretty little maiden, 
who lives, it seems, by the summer eea. 

O Salutaris Hostia. Duet for Tenor and Bar- 
itone. E6. 4. E to g. Wieaand. 85 
" Nobis donet In patrla.*' 
" With life eternal crown oar love.*' 
A fine duet, with Latin and Bng;llah words. 

Tantam Ergo. Diiet for Tenor and Bass. 

C minor. 4. F to g. BondineUa. 40 

" Genitori, cenitoque, 
Laus'etjubUatio." 
Latin words onlv, and Is a dnet of fine woilc- 
manahip. It may oe sung by Soprano and Alto, 
or Tenor and Bass. 

Tell me, bright Star I (Ad una stella). C. 5. 
Etog. TMagUons. 40 

" Dlmmi, beir astro.** 
Like all good Italian songs, has a sweet flow- 
ing: melody, which by the way, is the sons:. For 
all Italian love songs have snbstantlnlly the same 
words and ideas ; and. In the minds of Italian 
Maestri, the text serves but as fa, sol, la to ao- 
company the exquisite airs. 

Think of me kindly when I am far away. 

Song and Cho. 6. 3. d to D. Speck. 80 
Not only think kindly, but sing this son^; for 
memory's sake, and for his who promises so 
faithful a remembrance. 

InstrameBtali 

Remember Me Waltz. F. 8. Katie C. CaUiqan. 85 
A pleasing waltz, which has the additional 
merit of being easy. 

La Tortorelle Waltzes. 3. ArdltL 75 

A pretty name for a fine set of waltses of 
isracef ul Italian quall^. 

Sweet Bye and Bye. Improvisation. F. 6. 

PratL 75 

The highest class (in difficulty), arrangement 
of the wonderfully beautiful melody, wblch yon 
can buy and buy, and yet be well repaid for the 
outlay. 

Norwegian Bridal Party. CHorweigischer 

Brautzag). Humoresque. E. 5. Oreig. 85 
These bridal parties are quaint frolics, with 
mnch riding, eating and drinking, and powder 
burning, and the humor and jollity are neatly 
copied in this music. 

Sounds of Joy. (Freuden Elange). Waltzes. 

3. Beech. 76 

It may be a daring act to class these with 
Strauas waltzes, but they are not very dif- 
ferent. 

Whoat Emma! Waltz. D. 8. Bead. 80 

Contains the pretty melody without the draw- 
back of the nonsensical words; also has part of 
the air of " The Man In the Moon." 

Alert Galop. A. 8. Keens. 85 

Very neat and pretty, with a brilliant change 
from minor to m«jor in the last part. 

BeUa Donna Polka. F. 8. Annie Moore. 80 
The Bella Donnas will do well to step to these 
lively strains. 

La Grace. Mazurka de CSonoert. Ab. 0. 

Staab. 50 
Can hardly fall to win applause in any public 
performance. 
Johnny Morgan Galop. E&. 8. Femald, 80 
One may not see how Johnny Mornm (with his 
organ) can either galop or waits, uut the air 
would make any one wish to try. 

Re-entering the Camp. Caprice March. Ah. 

8. Ketterer. 50 

In Ketierer's well known dashing style, and la 
a brilliant, taking piece. 

Compositions of Gustay Langs. 

This magnificent set contains nearly 00 pieces, 
of which every one Is of more than average mer- 
it. All or nearly all are of medium difficulty, and 
are exceedingly graceful. Newly iasued ones are ; 
Heart Melodies (Herzentone) C. 8. 50 

O say to Him, (Osagetihm). D5. 4. 50 

Forget me not, (Vergiss-mein-nicht), F. 

8. 50 

Faded Flowers, (Fleurs fanees.) A&. 4. 85 
Laurel and Rose, (Lorbeer und Rose.) D6. 

4. 60 

Gertrude's Song, (Lied der Gr6te,) A5. 4. 50 
Perles et Diamants, Valse. E6. 4. 80 
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ABBBEVXATioya.—Degrees of difflcnlty are maAed 
from 1 to 7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
B6, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note lion the staff, small Roman letters If below 
or above the staff. Thus: "C. 6. c to B,** means "Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, hlgheat letter, B on the 4th space.*' 
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Additional Accompaniments: by Franz to 
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AdTertisin^t a Prima Donna, y. Y. Trib- 
une 2SS 

Albani. Emma. 92. Her Wedding 277 

Allen. B. D. His * Evenings with tlie Mu- 

sicianH,*' See ' 55, 151 

A New Invention: the Paratone. EUery 

Street 215 

Anthems. E. G. M. in Grove's " Diet, qf' 

Municr &c 177 

Antiffone. The. of Sophocles: produced at 

Dresden Itt) 

Apollo f lub in Boston. Courier 24, 327 

(.See CoxcKBTS. ) 

Arne, Dr. His Operas 44 

.\rt. Virtuosity rersus, Lond. 3/iis. 'Stand- 

nrd 83fJ 

Arts, the Latest of the. Ihid 345 

•* Around the World in Eighty Days." Mil*. 

Trad" H^a»nc 205 

A Koyal Composer: Gr. Duke of Saxe-Co- 
burjc 72 

Bach. J. S. His Cantatas. 4: ChriHtmas 
Oratorio. 22. :}1. 3*5. :is, j.->s, 22«;: Cha- 
conno f»>r Violin. 1.5n. :\:\:>: Concertos for 
three Pian^is. 2\A, 'j'^: Concerto for 
four Pianos, :i7«J: his <'horals, for Wor- 
ship and for Practice 27" 

Bach Choir, The. in London, 20. ss, 22»l: 

Bach S<»ci«*ty iu London H»5 

Bach. J. s., and'his Antrestors: by P. Spitta. 
Lond yfun Times, -jii: sketch of his Life 
and Works, from Orov.'f* Dirtionnry of' 

MuMir 1><7, VM 

Hazin. Francois 2?*3 

Bailev. Miss Lillian, Soprano. . I :)4, 175 214, 231 

Balfc'. M. W. : his Operas W 

Ballet. Children in the X Y. Tribune.... 34.S 
Bamett. John : hi.> ** Mountain Sylph " and 

other Operas 59 

Bassini. -f arlo. J. M. UiU :«9 

Beethoven: his Violin Concerto, «; Fidelio. 
15. 275: 0th Symphony at Leipzig;, 17; 
5th svmphony, \'U\ Pastoral Do., 
18:;; 7th Do.. \<\\ 8th Do., 214: Over- 
turc. op. 115 l-yamensfeier "). 142: 

Siinatas. 14:;. 2:Ui: Strinff Quartets 175 

Beethoven: his ezhaustle.HS range, 0: After 
Wairner. i»: German riUicIsms on 
Thaver's Life of. 42. 4'.« ; Beethoven Fes- 
tivaf at Bonn in l'<45. from Diary of 
Moscheles, xO: his Last Years, 1«1 ; 
l.liaracteristics of his Musie, by Geo. 

\ #r''Ve >. ... •...••.•..•••.•. "•' I • 

Beethiiven Literature, a Criiii-al ' ontribu- 
tion to. .1. II'. Thn;i*r. I2l. 121», i:j:. 
145. 151: his Famous I.ovc-letter. A. 

ft . J ft^iy^r ..•.«......■■..•••.• • 

Berlin Concert, The (diplomatic j. Punch. 

2*>9 : ' ontfress 

Berlioz. H. : his 'Flight into Egypt." M7: 
Sketch of his Career, by E. Danrti-eu- 
tiier ,.......«•.••..••■••.••••••••.•••■ 

Bird. Joseph, Obituary 

Biscaccianti. Mme. Elisa 

Bishop, Sir Henry : his Operas 51 

Bizet. (;e..rges: his '*Carmen."* 274, :i:>l. :;4n, 
Black Wolf. The. From Leipzig Siftunlf. . . 
Blindness and Music. /''i« M'Ul Omelte, nJ: 

at th«- Perkins Institution 147, 

Blind, The, as Tuners IVi, 

Boston, Musical Taste in. Aflantir -VoafA- 
lu .......•..••••..•••••••• ••.•.••.••. 

Boylston Club, of Boston : its Plans. Ere. 

fs^txt'te ,,.,•,.,......•.••....••.•.• 

Brahms. Job. : his Deutsches Requiem. 4: 
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Svmphony in D. 9. l'^'. -525. :i2{»-:J<); 
First Symphonv, in C minor. 149. l»•»<^ 
IW, 170,174, 
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Brass Instruments, Remedy for. .V. Y. TunvK 242 
liFUch. Max: his "Schon Ellon." 7: Second 

Violin i 'oncerto 2fM 

Briill, Ignaz: his opera "The Golden 

Ct-oRfi *' *>fu *iir» 

Buck. Dudley : his Second < >rgan Sonatn. 1 25 : 
his Artistic Career [Hrainnrd'H Mnnical 

Buelow, 11. von: his Notes of Travel, ir4. 
lO'.K 178; B. as Conductor of Hitmoris- 
tic Music nw 



Cambridge (Eng.) honors Herr Joachim, I : 

Musical Degrees at. Athenoum fl8 

Carey, Henry: wrote "Gwl Save the 

King," 5.1, 71 . 70 

Catalani, Mme. Tietffravifi 141 

Caxton Exhibition, The of Music Printing. 

Athenteum 02 

Cecilia, The: Choral Sociotv in Boston. 
President*s Repoi-t for 1S77. 93: for IS7S, :m 

Chaucer's Verse 2;W, 2<i5. 270 

Chicago Musical College, The » 

Chopin: his Letters, d-c, destroyed in War- 
saw. KnranowHkVH Memoir, 33: his First 
Meeting with George .Sand ( 75/(7. ). 41; 
new Life of, by Karasowski, vn: lits 
Works and Genius, by L. Khlert. 07, 

in.",; Mr. Dannreuther's Lecture on 172 

Church Music, in America. {R^t. If. G. 
s^tnuidintj.) 5:1: Lutheran Compared 
with English, 14^i. 155: a National, bv 

W. ./. Pntten '. 251 

Cincinnati : Xew <:olleircr.f Music. .205, :V>0. :J02 
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Coker. Richard, Redivivu*. -Vif«. Trade Hex. 21C 
Composers and Poets. By Gr-o. T. Buliinff, 233 
Concerto, The, its Origin and Development. 

E. Prout :«1 

Concert-Giving, an Innovation in :i34 

Concert Pianists and Piano Teachers. */. C. 

Fillmore 84 

Concert Rooms. H. If. Stntham 307, 324 

Conducting, The Art of, by G. C. T. Par- 

«on« y 

Condnctorship. Musical (F^rd. Hiller), 73; of 

New Vork Philharmonic -2:5 

Conservatoire, The. in Paris. Orove*s ^ . - 

tiontiry 30 1 

Contrapuntal Style. The. Oulibiche^ , otc, 289 

Cramer. J. B. E. Dannreuther 828 

Cronyn, Miss Lizzie lot, 1 5"^ 

CoxcKRxa IN Boston : 

Abltotr.MlM Emms » 

Alhalto Italian Troupe w^^ S! 

Apol lo riub M| 47. 16T, S», 147 

Hftilev, Miss LilUaii ..ITS, 01 

BininiCS, Mils .-. 15 

Boston Cnnserratory 64, 119. 191, 888, 848 

BovUtnn Club. 24. 47, 1S7. 191. 882, 266. 811. 861 

Cecilln.Tlie 7, 47, 167, 188, 206; (Ads and OalSr 

lea.i •*• 

Klch1«<»rir. .Tiillus : Violin School 89 

KMli>ofr, Mme. Annette: Sis Piano Recitals.... 31 

Fav, Mi'ii Amv. 96. 186. 143 

H.ViidiM an«l Haydn Society: "Joj«hua," with 
MU'' Tliursi.v. &r.,7: Fourth Triennial Festl- 
tival Mav, 1877.^ 22, 30, 38: •• Elijah." at the 
Tnbema'-ie. with Mme. Pappenheim. C. R. 
-Ad.iin*. *c., 47, 118; " MMSlah," XV).. with 
Mi»!» ThurMiv, Messrs. Wllkle, whItney, &c.. 
fil: Rossini's ** Stabat." 4r.. with Miss Henne, 
r, K. .^dams. &»•., 126: Hach's "Christmas 
f iratorlo " wnd the " .Mc«!>lah " at Christmas. 
156: " St. Paul," wJth Favpenhelm, MUs l»ra»- 
'111, &r.. yyj: "Creation" at Kaster (Thursbyi. 

2-J2 ; Verlls Requiem 281, 298. 850 

H.irv&rl .Musical Aiisori:itlon, 6; Thirteenth Sea- 
son, 134, 142, ISO, 18!'. 1<;6. 192. 191, t9S, 206, 214. 

224; Knurfeenth S^-a'^on 884, 8M 

Hills J. A., and ruplM a8 

KHlo|r«. Ml«s Fanny 280 

Leonhard, Hueo: his Pupll« 7 

Llebltnr. S. : Pianoforte 218 

M^n'li>lssohn Quintette Club, r^orfranised 119 

Mu«ic Hall Concerts Mme. E^^lpoff, New York 

oiee <-" lib. d"c. • 84 

New England Conservatory 63. 223 

Orth, John: Piano Recitals -'15, 389 

Periibo, Ernst: Chamber Concerts 135, 1T5, 162 

Perkins Insi. for the Blind 224 

Fhllllpps, Miss Matilda: Farewell 823 



Public SchfKil Kxhililtlon 4fi 

Uemcnyl, Kdoiiartl 3.'»i 

Ruileniulon', Mine, nml her Pupilfi 2:t 

i^indfTs Theatre. <'nitibrld;;e 184, 151. 174, 1S2. 

•MiT 440 

Srhitler, Mine. .Madclmr: l*iano Ueeltals. 151, 

l.'.y; F:ir«'wcin)«i 239 

Shaltwck. MU« Lllllnn : Vbilln, Ac N2 

8lH;rwiKMl, Wni. II.: Piano iliTitalw J4a,2l6.2:«»,.'H2, .1V.I 
ThumnH, 'i'lieodore: Orchestral Concert*, l,w, 

}M. 174. !»!, 214 

Thnisby. >l is^ Knima <'. : Conipllmeiitary 2»t 

Wiiheliiij. AufT 336 

W Initlow, .MiSM S. : lisno Matin^M 143. 23n 

( 'OUltKsl'ON-IlK.NCK .* 

Haltimoro 2.10. 243. 247. 28(>. 326, .130. M8 

i'iiicaeo, 4, 21, 87. 48. 87, 129 1.12. 178. ^m. 2»7, 222, 

232, 24.1. 2rift. 296. 340 

Dayton, () 190 

Ha'rtrord, Conii 198 

l^*l|ixiir 1 7, 37 

.Milwaukee. Wis ». loi, 386 

NcwiMirt R. 1 21.183.343 

New York \U. 21. 29, 141, 102, tf». 197, 221. 343 

Notre Dame, I ml 272 

Oberlin.0 6 

Phlfadelplilsi 826. 336. 344, X>7 

esn Francl>»co 167 



DamroBch. Dr. J^opold: his Perforroanc 
of licetliovon'B Violin Concerto, ft: .; 
Moiirlelssohn's Do., Mid Bach's ^ a- 
connc • • i****^ 

Uniinronther. E. : hit Lectnro or .;» '«pin 
and Llsxt 172 

Doxter. Mme. Kmma R — 1^^. 254 

Dictionary, New. of Music p.nil Mnr-cians, 
edited by (»eorg« Grov s ii>. 

Diffirnlt Pieces. Use of in Piano Teachi! ir 

n\ .*<. n. Mathewn ?41 

Dilettanti, The. of the l*a«ii Oentu.y 7^ •- 
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'; 21. 125, 204 
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it.. A 105 
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M' 6, B. Mathews 107 

£n?i.4h National Antliem, The 58, 71, 79 

' tflish Opera: Sketch of its History, bj 
C. K. Salaman 48, 50, ijO, 66 

Epiglottis, The, by Harry Wheeler 212 
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Fay, Miss Amy, the Pianist 95, 12«i, 148 

Female Voice Culture. X. E, Hale 220 
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Two Soimeti. 
I. 

TlMm kXMnnt It now, O Jjofwl wIiom Bjm, miMAled, 

Drink §flttddaii&A in the dewy Hath tnd blow 

Of iroldOD Spilngs. that do not oomo tnd go, 

But Ungor erermore on #ood and Held, 

Where Life's new ftreems g^lide deep and Mtn, nor yield 

Tlieir iweet, eternal ooaiee to ewifterflow, 

BaTO when they thrill, as in a blinding g:low 

The Godhead one brief moment stands rerealed,— 

Thoa knowst it now. if sometime, mored perchanee 

By tender inlef and pity, from amid 

Those passing joys, thoa tomst a backward glanoe 

On the gray earth, in dark and dimness hid,— 

How I have lored thee through long, silent years, 

With a great love grown strong in hopdess tearsl 

n. 

And yet not this, O Lorel— fdr it may be 

That when I too know that new life, e*en there 

My lips may keep the broken breath of prayer, 

Mine eyes the shadow of those tears,— to thee 

Shall plead for answering love nnwlDinglyl 

Kay, if not fkeely as the Joyons air. 

And swift as lire to lire leaps in one fair 

Undying flame, thy sool may come to me.— 

I pray thee pass me by, nor cast behind 

One pitying glanoek-What then, I dare not ask,— 

But God will answer. He win sorely find. 

In mercy there as here' some sacred task 

To feed my heart and giro my hands employ, 

And ton griefs bitterness to s w e ete st JoyI 

Stuab* Smunk 
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For I>wight*8 Journal of Music. 

A Few Votes on " Atiudie." 

After liftening a few weeks ago to Mendels- 
iohn's besutifal music to " Athalie,*' I desired 
e better knowledge than I had hitherto pos- 
sessed of the play and of the circumstances 
under which it was produced. Accordingly I 
sought information from yarious sources and 
now give you the result of my search, think- 
ing that others may be interested in the subject 
as well as myself. 

Racine's **Athalie," his last and greatest 
work, was written under the following circum- 
stances. Mme. de Maintenon had founded a 
school for young girls at Saint-Cyr which was, 
at that time, under the charge of a Mme. de 
Brinon. This lady wrote some plays for her 
pupils to act, and Mme. de Maintenon went 
herself to one of the performances. She found 
the play so badly written that she begged Mme. 
de Brinon to choose something by Ooineille or 
Racine for representation. In accordance 
with her request, the girls gaTe first Omnoi 
and then Andromaqus^ and acted the latter so 
well that Mme. de Maintenon was alarmed at 
its success. She wrote to Racine: **Kospe- 
titesflllesTiennent de jouer Yotre Andromapte^ 
et I'ont si bien jouee qu*elles ne la jeueront de 
leur Tie, ni aucune autre de tos pitees.*' She 
begged him at the same time to write some- 
thing for their instruction and amusement. 
But it must be of an entirely different nature 
frond Andromaque, It must not be worldly, 
and there must be no leye-acenes in it. 

It was not without a struggle that Racine 
acceded to her request. Twelve yean had 
passed since hit last great play of '*PhMre,'' 
and eTer since then he had been resting on his 



laurels, haTing entirely giren up writing for 
the stage. He at length chose the bible naira^ 
tire of > '* Esther '* as the subject of a drama. 
It was produced in 1689, and had so great a 
success that Racine decided to write another 
play for the same purpese. This time the sto- 
ry of Athalie furnished him with a theme.* 
The tragedy appeared in 1691, and preparations 
were made for its representation at Saint-Oyr. 
But a cabal was formed against it. It was con- 
sidered too worldly, and Racine had hit the 
king much too hard a blew in the scene where 
Joad talks to the young prince of the erils of 
absolute power. The play was tappTessed,*and 
the only comfort Radne recelTed amidst the 
almost uniTersal disapprobation was in the 
cheering words of Boileau. He alone saw the 
great merit of the work and preyed himself a 
true prophet, when he said: ** O'estTotre meil- 
leure pi^ce, j*e m'y connais: le public y reri- 

endra."t 

The play of ** Athalie '' is indeed a master- 
piece. But far better critics than I haye de- 
scribed the beauties of the work. All that I 
hare to do is to collect a few facts of interest 
regarding its plot and peculiar construction. 
And in order to explain the action of the play 
I can do no better than to translate a part of 
Racine's preface. 

'^ETorybody knows that the Kingdom of 
Judah was composed of the two tribes of Ju- 
dah and Benjamin, and that the ten other tribes, 
who rsTolted against Rehoboam, made up the 
Kingdom of Israel. As the kings of Judah 
were of the house of Dayid, and as the temple 
and the city of Jerusalem belonged to them, 
all the priests and LoTites remained in the 
Kingdom of Judah ; for since the building of 
the temple by Solomon it was no longer per- 
mitted to sacrifice elsewhere. The ten tribes 
which founded the Kingdom of -Israel were 
either idolaters or schismatics. 

'*The priests and Leyites formed by themselyes 
a Tory large tribe. They were dirided into 
different classes, which served in torn in the 
temple from one Sabbath to the next. The 
priests were of the house of Aaron and only 
those of that family had the right to offer sac- 
rifice. The Levites were subordinate to them 
and bad charge, among other things, of the 
chants, the preparation of the rictims and the 
care of the temple. All these whose week it 
was to senre, as well as the high-priest, liyed in 
the porticos or galleries which surrounded the 
temple and, indeed, made part of it" 

Such was the state of Jerusalem when Joram, 
soTenth king of the house of David, came to 
the throne. He was the son of Josaphat and 
had married Athalie, (Eng. version Athaliah) 
daughter of Jezebel and Ahab, king of Israel. 
Jezabel had been notorious for her persecu- 
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t Chistave Maason. Wnrntik CbMrie. YoL n, pp. S— 11. 
F. Mazelllae, iCaanel d'hlstoiTe de U Uttentue 
Fianeaise. p. 107. 



tions of the prophets, and AthaUe, who was 
quite as wicked as her mother, soon led over 
King Joram to the worship of Baal. But mis- 
fortunes followed hii apostasy. His sons were 
all kUled by the Arabs and Philistines except 
Ochozias, (Ahaziah) who was a worshipper of 
Baal, imitating his mother's wickedness. Jo- 
ram died of a lingering^ and painful illness and 
Ochozias succeeded to the throne. He had 
reigned only a year when he was killed while 
on a visit to his mother's brother at the'^time 
when all the race of Ahab and Jezabel were 
exterminated by order of Jehu. 

Athalie, hearing at Jerusalem of the massif 
ere of her family, determined, on her part, en- 
tirely to destroy the royal race of David. In 
pursuance of this purpose she endeavored to 
put the two sons of Ochozias to death. Hap- 
pily Josabet (Jehoshebeath), daughter of Jo- 
ram, but not ot AthaUe, succeeded in saving 
from her vengeance Joas, then very young. 
Joad, Josabet's husband, was high-priest, and 
little Joas found a safe hiding-place in the tem- 
ple, where he remained for seven years before 
he was proclaimed King of Judah.* 

■ 

It is here that the tragedy of AthaUe begins. 
"The time has come when Joas is to asoend 
the throne usurped by his grandmother. Atha- 
lie recognized in the temple the child, as the 
same who had appeared to her in a dream ;''she 
causes him to come before her and seeks to ob- 
tain some sign from him. But she is foiled by 
the ingenuous replies of the youth and, vexed 
at his refusal to follow her, demands him as a 
hostage. Joad then decides to reveal to the 
young prince the mystery of his birth and to 
have him recognized by the priests and Levites 
as the rightful heir to the throne. Jerusalem 
ii full of the hired troops of Athalie, but Joad 
trusts in Qod for success in hii bold enterprise. 
Joas is solemnly proclaimed king; arms are 
distributed to the Levites, and when Athalie, 
accompanied by a mere handful of soldiers, 
enters the temple to take the child, the gates 
shut behind her, a curtain is pulled aside, and 
Joas is seen, crowned with a diadem and seat- 
ed on a throne surrounded by armed Levites. 
The queen is seized and hurried out of the tem- 
ple to be put to death, "t 

"In the two biblical tragedies, Mather and 
AthaiUt Racine has introduced the most char- 
acteristio feature of the Qrsek theatre-r-the 
chorus, which as we know, was almost con- 
stantly on the stage and even took a certain 
part in the action. " Racine says in his preface 
to AthaUe: " I have tried to imitate that con- 
tinuity of action of the ancient dramatists by 
which the sta^ is never left vacant, the inter- 
vals between the acts being marked only by 
the hymns and moral reflections of the chorus, 
which are connected with the aodon of the 
play." 

• Piefaee to « Athalie.** 

t Manmao. Manaal d'hlsteiie de la LtttaraSns nw- 
ssise. pp. ift-US. 
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The lyrics which he composed for this par- 
pose, ftnd which were iotended to be either 
declaimed or song by the Levites or by the 
yoong Israelites, are considered the most per- 
fect specimens in French literature of a kind 
of writing which has always been too little 
cnltirated in France.* 

Mendelssohn^s mnsic to AthaUs was written 
at the request of the King of Prussia. It was 
originally intended for performance at the 
theatre with the play; bnt, owing to the char- 
acter of the work, it is now only heard at con- 
certs, where of course it loses much of the tIt- 
idness and reality of the stage. The Overture 
was written at London, during the winter of 
1844, and the music was completed at Soden, 
near Frankfort, in the following summer. It 
was performed at Charlottenburg in 1845.t 

'^Athalie " was first breught out in Boston 
by the Parker Club, some years ago. This 
winter it has been heard again, and its per- 
formance has been one ef the musical events 
of the season. It has been given three times, 
twice by the Cecilia, and once by the Boylston 
Club, and each performance differed in some 
respects from the other two. At the first Ce- 
cilia concert we had the main part of the work, 
with the Overture, Priests' March and accom- 
paniments arranged for the pianoforte; the 
Boylston Club added the Music Hall organ and 
the reading of various passages, which served 
to make the story more clear and vivid ; the 
Cecilia, at their second concert, were assisted 
by an orchestra of about forty pieces, and, thus 
performed, the music showed new beauties, 
hardly to be perceived before. 

Mendelssohn's '* Athalie " is indeed a glori- 
ous work, earnest, pure and refined. But it 
does not seem to me of equal merit throughout. 
The first number is fine from beginning to end, 
and the second opens very promisingly, but 
there the work loses interest. Although the 
solos that follow are not exactly common- 
place, for a master like Mendelssohn could 
never write commonplace music, they do not 
seem inspired, like the first part of the work. 
But with the beautiful trio: '* Hearts feel that 
love Thee " the interest returns, and from this 
point to the end steadily increases. The stir- 
ring Priests' March follows, then the chorUs, 
*' Depart, sons of Aaron," and they all await 

the result of the battle. At last is heard the 
grand and noble strain of the very beginning, 
which forms at the end a fitting celebration of 
the triumph of the right: '* Heaven and the 
earth display, His grandeur is unbounded; 
They declare He is God; they resound His 
endless praise." 

M* P. W. 
-^JBkui MOtm, AprU 2. 

• MaroOlao. pp. IIT— US. 

t8«e: The ImperUl Dictionary of Univerial Blogrtr 
pDT. (pnb. London.) 
Ltf« of HendelMohn. Lunpadlas, pp. 13S— 180. 
JUnlnlMsaoes of Mendelaiolm. S. Tolko, p. 161. 

Pani&l, A Stage-ConieoratiTe-FestivBl- 

Play, by Aiohard Wagner.* 

(a lscturs dblitsred to the waonsr 
association at tumbbhsbilf nbar 
batrbx7tr.) 
A $maill haU^ nmply fumithed. In the hach- 
ground a hiut of Woffn&r with a figure of Oer- 
mania hMing a laurd-wreath ooer it. A plain 
trOmns, Behind the Speaker, hut inneiUe to 
aUt ii eeated Oommen Senee, iiumberinff. 

•From the ITmi^frtU ^r§9m of Tlenna, (traaslatod in 
the London JAMieol WorUfy, 



It may be objected that *<Stait»<3ons6oratlTe-FestlTa]- 
Flay " U a atranflre tiU«. I raply: It Is. 8o to " BWinntr 
w4i^/uUpUi." ft may farther be objected that '* Conse- 
cratlTe *M8 an odd word. Anln I reply: It to. 1 most, 
however, be allowed to add uiat Herr Kichard Watrner 
to an aathor who at times does not content himself with 
ordinary German, and that I am compelled, In conse- 
qnenoe, to nse occasionally eztraordlnair Bngltoh, if I 
would convey any notion of hto style, which to, to say 
th« least, pecnllar. Perhaps some persons would, in- 
stead of the title I haTC adopted, prefer " Stance Conse- 
cratial-FestiTal-Flay . " If so, let them mentally snbsti- 
tate the one for the other, as occasion requires. " Con- 
secratial ** to certainly somewhat more uncouth than 
" eonsecratlTe,'* besides settlngthe usual rules of ety- 
mology g:larinriy at defiance. For thto reason, 1 cnnnot 
deny that, umler the drcumstanoes, it commands re- 
spectful consideration. To another epithet, ** consecra- 
tionid,*' however, I demur. It to formed with too grest 
a rega^ for the humdrum spirit of 1 angnage.— TaAirs- 

ULTOB. 

Honored companions in art, one of the latest de- 
crees of our Master commands ns to farther in our 
secret confederacy, by msAns of lectnres, German 
intellect, German poetry, German mnsic, or to sam 
up all In one word, the cause of Richard Waiter 
himself. Obedient to this high order, and following 
also my own impulse, I appear before yon, for the 
purpose of saying a few words on the Msster*s most 
recent creation. Let us first stop a little to consid- 
er the title. The Master calls the work a 8Uig4- 
Oofiteeraiiv€-FesHv<U-PUijf. A f^nial title ! (Bravo ! 
bravo !) I will go fnrtlier and say : ▲ title full of 
promise t (Hear, hear.) If you look through his 
writing^, our Symbolic Books, you will find In them 
the avowal that he himself never really knew what 
he ought to call his works — ^that the father was al- 
ways anxiously embarrassed about the names he 
should give his children at the font : they could not 
well be designated operas, " especially on account 
of their dtMlmilarity with Don Juan" (loud applause 
and merriment), and Mime-Drama — an expression 
which comes so pat to the more immature among 
us — ^is an unintel1l;^ble, nay "utterly idiotic " word, 
altogether uncharacteristic of stage-works which 
are neither dramatic in the common acceptation of 
the term, nor vulgarly musical. But it was indie- 
peneable that they should be entered under some 
name or other, In the civil register of everyday art, 
if only to distinguish them from the common oper- 
atic rabble, and — I now quote the Master's own 
words — " in order to issue vigorously, and once for 
all, from the confusion hence arising. I hit, as is 
well known, upon the Idea of the Stage- FntwalnPlay" 
The Master appears to have chosen the title reluc- 
tantly, simply to comply with custom ; he would 
have preferred leaving his creation unlabelled, that 
it might, as ** a nameless artistic fact,^ work in com- 
plete purity, for his art is really unnameable. an Art 
of the Nameless. But, thank Heaven, he phanged 
his mind : the same thought which gave birth to 
the expresaion : " Stage-Festival -Play," created like- 
wise the Stage for the Festival-Play, that is, the 
art^temple at Bayreuth, and we may well say here : 
The title built the temple. But I now ask • Why 
should not a new temple spring from a new title ? 
( Hear, hear.) Stagc-Consecrative-Feetival-PIay ! 
What is a Stage-Consecrative-Festival-Play? A 
Festival-Play to consecrate a stage. What stage ? 
That in Bayreuth ? Impossible. ' The stage in Bay- 
reuth Is already consecrated, trebly consecrated : 
besides, it would no longer be capable of satisfying 
the increased demands on the machinist and the 
scene-painter. Then it must be another stage, 
which does not yet exist, and which has still to be 
built, must it not? Yes, my honored companions 
In art, that is the secret which slumbers in one 
word ; that is the Gospel which one word announc- 
es to us; as a coat was once composed to a button, 
and an opera tacked on to a funeral march, a house 
will in this case, believe me, be built, for a title ; 
not a common thoroughfare of a house,* as in Bay- 
reuth, open to all the world and to be entered by 
those without a call as well as by the elect, but a 
carefully closed temple, thoroughly secured, a true 
Graal-fortress on the hill of Monsalvat, the jealously 
guarded hill accessible only to the true brethren, 
friends of the first degree, the elect of our lord and 
master. (Commotion.) In strict confidence I can 
inform you, gentlemen, the Master has already 
thought of the Knhberg near Tumbenheim in con- 
nection with the object he has in view. (Indescrib- 
able and long-continued storm of applause.) 

Parnfal — (a fresh outburst of applause)— Partt- 
fal — Bravo, bravo.^ May I beg you to be calm, 
{gentlemen, and to favor me with your entire atten- 
tion ? I have not yet got over the title of the new 
work. It is "Parsifal," with an " F," and not "Par- 
cival," with a " V." The F is, philologically and 
•sthetically, of immense importance, and a world, 

•"AffiDureMoM.*' 



or at least the fragment of a world as Urge as Ara- 
bia, lies between the two letters. The worthy 
Wolfram von Eschenbach writes *' Percival," as 
though he would derive the word from the French 
percer (" In truth thy name is Pardval. It means 
riffhl through the middle,**) and the French write : 
"Percival," or. after Chretien de Troves: •*Per- 
cheval. the Valley-Piercer." In the lUliao chreni- 
cles the famous knight is called " Peredur." the All- 
sweetest, the Allfairest; and many other versions 
and interpretations of the word might be addnoed, 
if it were worth while reviving an etymological dis- 
pute which has been definitely settled by Richard 
Wagner. Even Leasing — (At this name. Common 
Sense wakes up and listens}— could not imagine 
anything more delightful for curiosity than the 
study of etymology, in which German philologists, 
and consequently the Master, have always dtotin- 
guished themselves; and in connection with this 
point I must beg you kindly to bear in mind that 
he himself, the great Wagner, tells us (Symboliiche 
Biieher, Yol. IX.) that his favorite teacher at the 
Dresden Ereuzschnle did not bid him take to mu- 
sic, poetry, or any other art, bnt " pointed emphat- 
cally to pnilology as the subject I ought to pursue.** 
That teacher was evidently a very clever man. 
Philology, like learned gout, sticks In the Master's 
limbs, and is transmitted like a disease of the blood, 
to the offspring of his fancy. It is in an enchanted 
garden that Parsifal meets the beautiful Kundrv ; 
she is reposing on a flowery couch, " in lightly- 
veiling, ninclful garments, approximating to the 
Arabian style." Does she, amid billing and cooing, 
does she give the stranger anything for himself? 
Tes, an etymological hypothesis : 

" Dich nannt' ich, thdr^ ger Reiner, 

* Fal parsi '— 
Dich, reinen Thoren : ' Parsifal.' " * 

Fal parsi, Parsi fal — both expressions are in 
turned commasf— ^Common Sense tickles the Speak- 
er) — and we may perhaps inquire whether the Mas- 
ter will find the suitable musical expression for 
turned commas. The answer cannot, however, be 
doubtful. Fal parsi, Parsi fal — ^these words, as the 
lovely woman teaches us, come from the Arabic, 
and signify : Foolish Pure-One, Pure Fool. Thus 
the dispute as to the meaning of our knight's name 
is settled in a genial fashion by the Master's philol- 
ogy — (Common Sense pinches the Speaker). Ill- 
conditioned individuals will object that this piece of 
philology does not in any way belong to the Mas- 
ter, but to the celebrated Gdrres, who oertaioly was 
the first to attempt explaining by means of the 
Arabic the hero's name — Pami or Parsch Fal, that 
is : the pure, or poop Stupid -One, or 7\imbe (the 
Imprudent-One, tne Inexperienced-One) — ^In Wolf- 
ram's language. The geniality of the thing does 
not, however, consist in the happy etymological 
discovery, but in its dramatic applicstion, and in 
the fact that philology now gains additional value 
for the German stage, since it has been included 
by Richard Wagner in the circle of the sister 
arts. 

Parsifal — ^gentlemen, I cannot yet tear myself 
from the deeply significant title — Parsifal, I say, 
the Poor Stupid-One, is evidently not a mere name ; 
it is a notion, a symbol, an allegory. Yllraar, who, 
by the by, like Gervinus, like Uhland, like San 
Marte, and like many others, writes "Pardval," 
and appears to have only a presentiment of the 
deep meaning of the Arabic F, teaches us that the 
young hero appears as a fool to the world, just as 
on its first appearance in the world the German 
mind does. Parcival is, therefore, the representa- 
tive ef the German mind, and of the German youth, 
and so, Gentlemen, Wagner's Parsifal, also, strikes 
me as the representative of a German yonth in gen- 
eral and the Wagnerian youth in particular (Bravol). 
I will go further and say : Parsifal is Richard Wag- 
ner himself. Tes, the criminal here, who wanders 
through the forest, and shoots the gently warbling 
birds on the branches, is none other than our Mas- 
ter, and, if any one doubts this, I say to him : Wag- 
nei^s hero does not know what his name is, and to 
all questions as to who he is generally, he replies 
with a stupid " I do not know ; " he calU hhnself 

the Nameless , is it, therefore, not palpable, 

Gentlemen, that in Parsifal the Master intended to 
personify himself and his art, the art of the Name- 
less ? The thing appears to me aa clear as day, 
and, when anyone in future asks you the meaning 
of the variously interpreted word, answer boldly, 

• <« Thee did I name, thou fooUah Pnre-One, 
'Fal parsi'— 
Thee, pure fool: * Parsifal.* " 
t " Tnmed commas: " in German: ** ^Mfist/Vtst/' Ufr- 
eraUy: « Geese's feet.^' 
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Ctontlemen : '* Parsifal is the idiotio Wagner, and 
his idiotic art" (Commotion.) 

Now to the real purport of the Stage-Consecra- 
tlve-Pestival-Play. (Common Sense, henceforth, 
plagues the Speaker every instant.) 

Respected companions in art, yon are all aware 
that Richard Wagner writes no common dramas. 
Drama means action, and Stage-Festival-Play means 
a dream. Parti/al, like some other prodnclions, 
moves in the romantically snltry and soporific at- 
mosphere, in which the foot forgets how to walk, 
and the arm how to raise itself; literally nothing 
happens ; the dramatic element is solved by scen- 
ery, and the action by pictures ; never is he who 
enjoys the treat rudely awakened from his dreamy 
devotion, nor exposed to the risk of forgetting the 
artist in the work of art, and, while in every other 
case movement is regarded as the vital principle of 
the stage, we are justified in declaring that princi- 
ple here to be inertia. It is an uncommonly fine 
trait of the Master that he allows a work of such a 
kind, that he allows his Parnfal, to begin with 
sleening, slumbering, and, perhaps, dreaming. A 
locality resembling " in character the northernly 
mountain rangea of Gothic Spain ; ** in it a forest, 
" shady and earnest, but not gloomy ; " under the 
trees. Knights and Squires atl^ ; the solemn morn- 
ing waking call of the trombones resounding behind 
the scenes. This is the first picture in rareifal. 
Every touch of the pencil betrays the hand of the 
Master, and demonstrates his incredible skill in 
creating mood. How much I should like, on this 
occasion, to analyze the powerful effects the Master 
if* accustomed to produce when he shows the spec- 
tators an empty stage (for a stage with the charac- 
ters asleep must in a certain sense be denominated 
empty) or causes the music of invisible instruments 
to re-echo in the ears of the audience ! Each is a 
morbid but effective over-irritation of our fancy, 
and we might deduct from it an entire art-theory, 
which is no other than the theory of the Empty and 
Invisible. But time presses, and we must hasten 
forward. 

The Sleepers awake and prepare a medicinal bath 
for the sick Graal-King, Amfortas. The latter is 
unhappily sleepless from " Starkem Bresien"* 
and nis pains keep returning, each time more 
"aehrend"^ than before. According to Wagner, 
who here differs essentially from Wolfram, the 
King once set out to " be?uereii "i with his spear — 
the same with which the side of Him upon the 
Cross was pierced — the magician Elingsor, but was 
by him entrapped, deprived of his " wond-wonder- 
ftil " spear, ana, with a wound which will not heal, 
sent home. His pain is great, but, in the bath, it is 
mitigated: " iUmni das Weh.''% He goes through 
the same thing on the day in question. Scarcely, 
however, has he had the bath, ere there arises a 
great noise ; Parsifal, an unknown youth, has pene- 
trated unobserved into the forest and shot with his 
bow a swan, as it was just flying over the Sacred 
Lake. Hereupon, rage and indignation among the 
Knights and Squires. But a reconciliation speedi- 
ly follows, how or wherefore I do not know, and 
Gurnemans, in Partifal an old Knight of the Graal, 
offers to conduct the Pure Fool to the Graal. A 
changing scene takes them up Monsalvat to the 
Graalsbnrg. Ton must known that, while they 
S0fm to be walking, the stage is gradually changed, 
and unrolls the whole road from the forest to the 
castle in changing pictures before yon. By the 
Master this abiding of the characters in the moving 
space is thus rendered evident : 

Pabsifal. — Ich schreite kaum — doch wahn' ich 
mich schon weit. 

GmunocAirs. — ^Du siehst, mein Sohn, zum Raum 
wird hler die Zeit | 

* "Severe bodily snffering.*' Mreat, from which Smt- 
•n comes, is an antlqnatea word, rarely used at the 
present day.— Translator. 

t *< Hnrtfal,*' ** damnging.^ Schrend is another anti- 
quated word, fished np out of the Past to icive a color- 
ing of the period to the text, and pnstle the lessphilolo- 
£loidly accomplished among the "Master's ** adherents. 
— Trakslatob. 

t"To be-h>st,** " to be-army;»* i,e., I suppose, "to 
make war on.*' it strikes me that Beh^er^n is a special 
ooinace of the Wagnerian mint.— Translator. 

f " The pain Is motionless with astonishment,** a poet- 
ic Wagnerianism, probably, for "the pain stops.** 
With regard to tne expression " wond-wonderfnl,*' a 
couple of lines previously, it is a faithful rendering of 
" vmnd^umnder?* which l take to be a Wagnerism sli^ni- 
fjring "very," or "supremely wondemd.**— Trans- 

I«ATOR. 

B Pabsital.— I soared step, yet I fancy I have al- 

mAj gone far. 
OuBirBMAHz.— Thon see'est, my son, tine here be- 

oomee space. 



I would, however, my respected auditors, advise 
you not to rack your brains about this genial inver- 
sion of two such opposite notions ; it is onousrh to 
drive one crazy (Murmurs) — I mean, you might lose 
your senses with admiration. Time here becomes 
space. — " Hence the wearisoroeness of his music," 
said an enemy of the Master's (Agitation.) 

Stoppinfc still, and yet advancing, we reach then 
the splendid domed-hall of the Graalsborg. AsTRin 
does the Invisible play a principal part* Behind 
the stage, trombones are sounding and bells peal- 
ing; &«Ain<f the scenes, half-way up 'twixt ground 
and dome, are heard youths', and behind the scenes, 
from the loftiest part of the hall, boys' voices; 
while, lastly, behind the scenes, from the extreme 
back, comes the sepulchral voice of Titurel. who is 
600 years old, admonishiog lis son Amfortas to per- 
form his sacred office. The poor, sickly king has 
to unveil the Graal ; but the sight of the wonderful 
vessel, in which the blood of the Redeemer was 
once caught, renews his vitality, and with it his suf- 
ferings. Amfortas yearns for release and death ; he 
would fain sleep, rest, die, in order that the " heav- 
ing wave of his own sinful blood " might not con- 
tinually flow back '' in mad flight " to his heart, and 
" discharge itself with wild fear into the world of 
sinful passions." But the invisible Titurel com- 
mands, and Amfortas must obey. The Graal is un- 
veiled. Suddenly we have profound twilight, 
spreading out thicker and thicker, and traversed by 
dazzling ravs; the sacred goblet glowing with 
bright purple color ; all on their knees in pious 

Srayer ; song of the invisible boys — " Receive my 
lood, receive my body ; " blessed sigh of joy from 
the invisible Titurel — "O holy transport, how 
brightly does the Lord greet us to-day I " . . . 
Then again daylight, pealing of beUs, solemn repast 
of the knights, songs of the youths of the middle el- 
evation, iSternatiog with those of the boys of the 
greatest elevation—*' Blessed in belief I Blessed in 
love I " Finally, the da^ again dying away, all 
splendor and sll magnificence again sinking into 
twilight, while Knights and Squires, amid the 
strains of the trombone, quit the hsll ; then, night 
and fog, a mystic I-know -not- what, a myaterious 
Nothing. Such, gentlemen, is the wond-wonderful 
picture with which the Master terminates his first 
act. Nothing like it has probably ever been seen 
before on our stage. The most solemn ceremony of 
the Christian Church, the Sacrament of Sacraments, 
the Lord's Supper, is by Wagner degraded — I beg 
your pardon— elevated into a highly theatrical e^ 
feet, and employed scenically so happilv, that the 
Stage-Consecrative Festival-Play might be quite as 
well performed in St. Peter's as In the Theatre of 
the Future, on Monsalvat, near Tumbenheim. And 
the clare-obscure which the Master has diffused ov- 
er the whole, the longing change, as I may term it, 
between light and fog, the glowing and paling, the 
shining and waning, the lamentation and jubilation, 
the " pain of most blessed enjoyment," to use his 
own words — how all this will pleaae the ladies, how 
it will the German lady, *' that monster of Euro- 
pean civilization and Christianly-Germanic stupid- 
ity " (hisses) — gentlemen, the definition belongs to 
the great Schopenhauer, the Master's favorite phil- 
osopher (commotion.) By the way, I recollect op- 
portunely the admonition which Gurnemanz, at the 
end of our first act, addresses to Parsifal to help him 
along on his road ; " Leave for the future the swans 
here alone, and, being a gander, seek out for thy- 
self a goose I " We willieave our ladies, the love- 
ly swans, alone, and simplv inquire why poor Par- 
sifal is called a gander. Why ? Just because, to 
the question " Dost thou know what thou sawest T' 
he answered by a slight shake of the head. This 
is a strange, though deeply significant enfeebling of 
the motive in the original saga. A prophetic writ- 
ing once appeared before the sick Amfortas at the 
Graal ; When a knight one day comes and, unchal- 
lenged, askt the reason of the King's sufferinurs and 
other things, the King will recover] but the inquirer 
will be Graal-King in his stead. Parcival comes, 
and does not ask. Hence the continuance of the 
royal malady ; hence the vexation of the Knights 
of the Graal ; and hence the subsequent edict that 
the latter are not to be molested by worldly curi- 
osity. Because the absence of a question had occa- 
sioned such extensive mischief, the putting of ques- 
tions generally was to be prohibited in future. 
Compare with this Zt^ungrin, To render more in- 
telligible the action of the later opera (murmurs), 
of this — that — nameless work, the Master should 
have taken from old Wolfram the leading motive of 
the question. His doing so would have rendered 
Parsifal's fault, Gurnemanz's vexation, and the jus- 
tification of the peculiar Wagnerian term of re- 



proach, '* Gander," somewhat clearer. But this, 
perhaps, waa the very thing which, for profoundly 
significant reasons, had to be avoided. The ITn- 
nameable and the Invisible are properly mated with 
the Obscure. 

Honored brothers in belief, Partifal is a mystery 
dripping with the the oil of Catholic faith in mira- 
des. Its purport is overpoweringly religiously- 
immoral. (Oh, oh I) Please understand me aright. 
I say religiously-immoral, because the Master had 
necessarily to oppose to the first act a second ; to 
Gothic Spain. Arabian Spain ; to the Graal, Kling- 
sor's magic mirror ; to Christianity, Paganism ; and 
to longing religion, religious longing. All this we 
find done in the second act, which passes in the en- 
chanted castle and in the enchantea garden of the 
necromancer. Klingsor. This is the real scene of 
Parsifal's heroic deeds, which, hewever, are of a 
purely negative nature. Parsifal, yon must know, 
has to prove his coyness in a warm passage of arms 
with a remarkable female, the Kundry already 
named. If he conquers, he is to be the Graal-King. 
It may easily be supposed, however, that his tasx 
will not be easy. In this particular we n^av relv 
upon the Master. In the nrst place, a whole hell 
of wildly-yearning and appropriately-undressed 
maidens are let loose on the peor Stupid, whe, how- 
ever, while beholding the " beautiful Devildom," 
preserves a model coldness. The maidens endeav- 
or to fascinate him, and dispnte who shall have 
him : " Leave the boy alone I he belongs to me I — 
No 1— No I— To me !— To me 1— Come, fair boy, let 
me bloom for thee I My amorous efforting is meant 
for your ecstatic recreation I — Take me to thy 
breast I — Let me kiss thy month 1 — ^No I me I I am 
the loveliest I — ^No, I ! I am more sweetly fra- 
grant I .... Are you a coward with women ? 
. . . . Wilt not trust me? .... Give 
place I See, he wants me I — No, me I — ^Me rather ! 
— No, me 1 — Let him be ours 1 — No, ours 1— No, 
mine I — And mine ! — Here 1 Here 1 " All this is 
tolerably mild; nay, it often seems as though a 
genuinely poetic fragrance breathed on us from out 
the lovely floral throng. But this is not the worst 
ordeal to which our hero's virtue is subjeeted. In 
the midst of the amorous chase KundrTs voice is 
heard, and the fair phantoms vanish. Poor Parri- 
fal I you have now to combat with and overcome 
" of most fearful impulses the hellibh pressure." 
For thy purity there is nothing more aangerous 
than Kundry's beauty. That extraordinary virgin 
merits nearer consideration. We met her In the 
first act, where, wonderfuUv hideous — staring black 
eyes are expressly specified — she figured as a mes- 
sengeress of the Graal, that is, she waa in the ser- 
vice of the Most Holy ; while in the second act she 
appears, wonderfully beautiful^lightly-veiling 
garments are expreasly specified — as the maid of 
the Arabian sorcerer, Klingsor, that is te say, she 
is in the service of the Most Unholy. Kundry the 
tareiire and Kundry the beautiful, both of whom 
are known to you from Wolfram's Poretvo/, seem 
here to be combined in one person ; and from this 
combination there has sprunfip a peculiarly dupli- 
cate being, creating Good and Evil, suspended in 
fear between Christianity and Paganism, an angel 
with a devil's face, a cfevil with an angel's form, 
something in the style of a female Faust, or Faust 
and Mephistopheles eorabined. or — Heaven knows 
what, for it is really difficult, gentlemen, to solve 
this riddle by one's own unaided skill. We must 
wait till the key is sent us from Bayreuth. An un- 
speakably profound meaning strikes me as lying in 
tne circumstance that Kundry suffers from what 
seems an incurableaffliction of convulsive laughter. 
" I saw — Him — Him — and — ^laughed . . . she 
says to the Pure Fool, to whom she laments that, 
since she gazed laughingly on Him (the Redeemer, 
as it would appear) she has been condemned to ev- 
erlasting laughter. "There I laugh — ^laugh — and 
cannot weep ; only scream, rave, bluster, rage, in 
the continually-renewed night of madness." It is 
to be hoped that the explanation of these significant 
fits of laughter also will be shortly despatched to us 
from Bayreuth. Ought Kundry to be regarded as 
the r incarnation of the Wagnerian world-view, of 
Scbopenhauerish pessimism f Or does the laughter 
symbolize the Master's opinion of the attacks of his 
enemies, or even the behavior of his worshippers ? 
Kundry, by the way, is called likewise the JNamdeu 
" prime-deviless, rose of hell 1 " Enough : it is cer- 
tain that a profound meaning slumbers In this ex- 
traordinary and obscure double being. That it 
should awake and be plain to us, necessitates its re- 
ceiving from above a call to do so. May the Mas- 
ter very soon delight us by uttering that call I 
Kundry laughs, my respected friends now pros- 
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eot, she langbs-^langbs — ^laon^hs — and thia laughter 
of hen BtHkes me at of the highert siffnificanee, not 
only in an artlttically phUoeophical, but also in a 
mnaically dramatic aenae. Laughter ia a natural 
aound, gentlemen, and thia laughter, thia natural 
Bound, U really Enndry*! uaual ipeeeh ; ahe deapia- 
ea worda' formed of lettera, and aentencea built up 
of worda ; at leaat ahe ia moetly oontented with ab- 
rupt worda, emitted with difficulty, worda aoarcely 
worth more than aimple natural aonnda, aa, for in- 
atance, in the firat act, when, while a^s^, she floata 
off from the Graalsburg to Elingeor'a enchanted 
eaatle, and dumhen over (a favorite motive with 
Wagner) from Chriatianity to Paganiam: '* SUep, 
tUep^l muatl" or, in the aecond act, when to 
Elingaor'a Taio boaating that hie eaatle ia a iftnch 
more agreeable habitation than the Graalaburg, ahe 
replies, roughly and disjointedly, " Ah I— ah ! 
Deep night t Madnese! Oh t— Sage I— Oh 1 Sor- 
row!— &^/ iS^M^/—- Deep<2M»/— Deathl" But, 
aa I hare already said, Kundrra favorite idiom is 
the natural sound, the Inartieulated, and it strikes 
me aa extraordinarily instructire to peruse here the 
carefully prescribed directiona of the Master, and 
measure % them the demanda he makes upon the 
representative of Eundry. In the first act, a rough 
voice, a simple laugh, a dull acream, and a violent 
trembling suffice. The laat, namely : the violent 
trembling, ia a gradation to be particularly ob 
aerved, and neither more nor leea than oharacteria- 
tlc of Parti/al, where it ia peculiar, and, so to say, 
endemic to all the peraonages; the phenomenon 
generally oommencea with a long "Torpidity" 
which gradually passes Into a state of Intenae " Ag- 
itation,^ and, lastly, degeneratea into the said " vio- 
lent trembling," Just aa though behind every per- 
sonage there were stationed a keeper, chargea, at 
given moments, to " setae " the pauent and ahake 
him till all his limbs writhed and twisted with the 
aacred fr«nor. 

In the second act, the demands made upon the 
repreeentative of Eundry increaae after a wonder- 
fhl fashion. The simple laugh and the dull acream 
are no longer enough. At the very oommenceraent 
of the act, Kundry utters a fearfhl scream ; she has 
next to indulge in " plaintive howling " of the mat- 
eat violence, graduating down to an anziona whine ; 
then she has to laugh again either " shrilW " or 
" with a weird expreaaion," and, laatly, " to nil in- 
to a more and more ecstatic laugh, finallv changing 
into a spaamodic cry of woe." Fancy thia convni- 
sive figure, these hysterics In human shape, atrug- 
gling to overcome Parsifal's virtue. At this con- 
juncture, she commands, it is true, some connected 
worda, but what words 1 Words of unspeakable 
" shame4u8tful," sensual heat, aa suggested by orgi- 
aatic madneaa, and expressed in the infernal intoxi- 
cation of sin. What is otherwise feeling is here 
caricatured into concupiscent desire, and what is 
otherwiae paaaion, to convnlsions. Poor Perdval 
doee not know whether he is on his head or his 
heela. " Oh 1 — ^Torment of love I — How everything 
shuddera, Tibratea, and quivers in sinful yearning r 
But the Devil cannot master him ; he merely pass 
es, as it were, the hot tips of his fingers over the 
youth's skin, awakening simultaneoualy with evil 
desire the " horribly slight" recollection of the ho- 
ly vessel, the Redeemer, the Savior, God .* ** the 
ecstacy of redemption, divinely mild, permeatea far 
and wide all souls." What did I say, gentlemen ? 
(Common Sense shakea the apeaker violently. Ag- 
itation among the audience.) I characterized the 
mystery aa religiously-immoral. Well^ you see 
that the " ecstacy of redemption " and " the most 
fearful movement of hell-like impnlae " here meet in 
the same shudder. But, eeotlemen, the mingling 
of religion and lewdness Is not enough I This— 
master absolutely dares to defile a feeling sacred 
even to brute beasts, daree to talk of maternal love 
and carnal love in one and the aame breath ; darea 
to confound the endearments of a mother with the 
caresses of a — harlot. Ah I This Wagner is indeed 
a bold and daring man I (Great applause and great 
hisaing.) Do yon deny what I say, gentlemen? 
Jnat listen how Eundry reminds the hero Parsifal 
of the love of his father Gamuret for his mother 
Herreleid : *' Zeam to knav the hve lohieh endreUd 
Chmurd fahtn HerteUid, burning wih love, teorthing- 

Iff imundaUd him She off ere you to-day 

ae the latt greeUng of her maternal bleering thejtret — 
Inee of love." It is true that anyone whoae fancy 
haa revelled in the spaamodic dual song of Tristan 
and laolde and the ioceatuoua scenes of JHe WalkOre 

—(Increasing tumult) Oh, genUemen, 

your uproar will not hinder me from frankly speak- 
ing my mind — I am tired of constraint, ana rejoice 
that my underatanding is once more free— 4t Is 



scandalous, I say, it is infamona, and It ia ahamefiil 
in us to wish to accustom our wives, sisters, and 
dauffhtera to contemplate snch filthy pictures with- 
out blushing crimson — nay, to regMra them aa tha 
expression of the noblest poetry, whUe we take care 
anxionaly to protect them tnm any book written 
with more than usual freedom ana despising the 
rulee of drawing-room decorum. But no ; you are 
right; /Wtc/oTia indeed extremely moral; the he- 
ras virtne withstands the pressure put up«n it, and 
his purity Is saved. Ton will, however, grant me 
that, on the modem stage, the danger at which vir- 
tue and purity have to tremble haa never had ao 
flaring a light caat upon it, and that never waa ao 
libidinooa a game played with chastity. (Immense 
and increaaing tumult) Shout, rave, bawl. Just aa 
yon like, geaUemen I The moat you will do will be 
to hinder me from telling yon any more about the 
story of Farnfal, and that ia a matter of little con- 
aequence. Whether yon now know that Eundry, 
repelled by Parsifal, "in wild raving beata her 
breast terribly," and calla the soroerer to her aid; 
that Elingoor hnrla at the youth the spear he haa 
purloined, but that the spear, without nurting the 
youth, fliee into his hand, and ia moved la the air 
by him " with a gesture of the highest ecstacy aa 
he tracea the shape of the Croaa,''^ whereupon the 
enchanted castle with all ita splendor sinks into the 
earth ; that, la the third act, Paraif al returns to the 
Graal, heale Amfortaa's wound with the wond-won- 
derful spear, beoomee himself Elng of the Graal. and 
dischargee the duti^ belonging to the guardianship 
of the sacred object ; that» aa la the first act, belle 
are pealed, trombonea played, and the volcea of In- 
visible boys mingle with the voices of invisible 
youths bJkind the scenes, while on the stage light 
and twilight alternate, the Graal grows purple, a 
glorioua halo apreada over everjrthing and every- 
body, the dead one (Titurel) awakes, the one con- 
demned to live (Eundry) at length expiree ; that 
the whole mystery dies away in uie strains, so low 
aa to be ecaroely andlble : " Wonder of the highest 

salvation; Redemption to the Redeemer I" 

Whether yon know, or do not know, all this, gen- 
tlemen, must be a subject of indifference to you and 
to myself. Ton are not here to jndge reasonably, 
but to admire aenaeleealy. (Crlee of " Turn him 
out I tnm him out I ") To me,, however (" Turn 
him out t turn him ont 1 ")— to me, however, I say, 
it seems a moat marvellous thing that a writer for 
the etage and operatic oompoeer (" Turn him out t 
treason I turn him ont ! "), after daring to lay hands 
on Wolfram's Pareiefal, could derive from that joy- 
oudy-emotional poem, full of healthy love of life 
and Deantifiil actuality, nothing better for the stage 
than preciaely the nndramatie element in it— its 
symbolicism and mysticism. It strikes me aa a 
more marvellous f!set that a fervently Catholicising 
work, such aa Richard Wagner's ParHfal, should m 
written in our time in the native land of Luther and 
of Beethoven, in the Germany which battles for cul- 
ture (All rise from their ecata, and endeavor to cry 
down the speaker) .... In a word, gentle- 
men, Art of the Nameleea, Theory of the In^ible, 
Philoeophy of the Unclear, iEsthetics of the Inar- 
ticulate— '^dierever jTOU take your lord and maater, 
yon grasp a negation ; hia whole being (the noiae 
grows more and more fearful ; the speaker can no 
longer make himself heard above it ; only isolated 
woras are andible firom time to time) .... a 
bloated Nothing .... NIHIL ..... 
NIHIL .... fThe speaker is pulled down 
by some yonng men nrom the trlbnne, and turned 
ont of the room amid indeecribable tumult.) 

CHonuB or BiLnvns:- HE IS CONDEMNED I 



Common Srarsa:— HE IS SAVED! 






(R H.) 



For Dwlgfatf ■ Jonxnal of Music. 

The Spiglottii. 

The subject of the Epiglottis haa not been gen- 
erally much conaidered in vocal culture. But when 
its doee connection with the production of tone is 
taken into account, it becomes manifestly a carti- 
lage of real importance to the teacher and singer. 
The epiglottis is a leaf-shaped cartilaginous plate, 
located behind the tongue. When the anrrouadlng 
parte are in a atate of repoae, the epiglottis stands 
erect, thus giving free scope to respiration. Its 
lower part is. attached to the protuberance in the 
throat termed Pomum Adam», or more commonly 
caDed Adam'a Apple, but anatomically termed the 



Thyroid cartilage. It haa generally been supposed 
that the entire funcUon of the epiglottis was to set 
aa a valve to prevent the entrance of aoUd food or 
liqnida into the gloitia, — the vertical opening of the 
trachea, or windpipe. But thia |a only one, aa'l not 
by any mesne Ita most important, olBos. In recent 
experiments which have come nnder my own ob- 
aervatlon, it has been found, that out of many esses, 
where the epiglottis waa nearly, and in aome In- 
stances entire)y cut away firom animals, the majori- 
ty of them experienced no trouble in swallowiag. 
In a few, however, a slight difficulty waa noticed. 
It was thns proved beyond a doubt that ita chief 
function waa not to act aa a ooverlng for the glottla, 
for the prevention of the entrance of foreign snb- 
stanoea. Often the epiglottla ia almoat entirely 
eaten away by dlaeaee ; but in such caaea as thoss 
rsferred to there Is sufficient extrinsle mnscnlar ao- 
tioa to compress the glottis and prevent the en- 
trance of food or liquids. The prindpel ftinetlon 
of the epiglottla la connected with the voloe. The 
epiglottia, in its relation to the voice, may properly 
be termed a Beaonator. Thia cartUaginona plate, 
the epiglottis, placed at the top of the larynx, aets 
as doss the modifier or tuner plaoed at the top of 
certain flue organ pipea, the tone becoming more 
brilliant or more aombre by Its action. The more 
erect the epiglottis the more brilliant the tone, and 
precisely the aame reanlt la obtained by the raising 
of the modifier or tuner of the flue pipe of the or- 
gan. In both cases, the overtonee become less in 
nnmber, when the epiglottis, or modifisr, is d^ 

pressed. 
In recent experiments with a diaeeeted human 

larynx, with air forced through the trachea by hy- 
draulic pressure, by* Imitating the action of the 
aryteno-epiglottedian muscles, I found the action of 
the epiglottla referred to unvaryingly the same as 
stated above. When the epiglottle was pnlled fhr 
towarda the arytenoid cartilagee, the lower tonea 
were subdued, and the higher tones beautiful and 
flute-like in quality. But aa the epiglottis waa 
made more and more erect, the tonee became more 
and more dear, until finally it sounded shrill and 
diaagreeable. In caaee where the epiglottis has 
been eaten partially away by dlseaae, or is by nat- 
ure short, the quality of the voice ia thin and me- 
tallic Another office of the epiglottis ia to com- 
pensate for a greater air force sent upon the vocal 
chorda. A certain amount of air forced upon an 
elastic tiaaue, will prodnce a tone by causing a oer- 
tdn number of vibrations ; now all else being eqbal, 
a greater air force wonld produce mere vibrations, 
hence a higher tone ; but the epiglottis comee over 
the glottis more and more as the blaat ia Increaaed, 
thus in a meesnre compensating for the extra air 
force. We aay in a measure, for the vocal chorda 
themaelvea compensate to a great extent for thia 
extra amount of air forced upon them ; for aa the 
air force increaaes, the vocal chords become relaxed, 
thus admitting of more force without a heightening 
of the tone, and juat in proportion aa the blast ia 
increased, the vocal chorda become relaxed. Thua 
we find by repeated experimenta, aevere tests, and 
careftil laryngoecope examinations upon many aub- 
jecta, that the main office of the epiglottis is to act 
aa a modifier and compensator to the voice throogh- 
out its entire range, its motor nerves acting in 
beautiful harmony, and In perfect obedience to the 

gray matter of the brain. 

Habht Whbblsb. 
— if. S. Oomervatory qf Muiie. 




Tliiif^nia^l 



ti XmiMl FafttvaL 



WVAT MAS Bsmv Doms; Tm OBSAT oboajt ahd thb 

OnOAHIST; THB SOLO SIHOBBS AKO OBABD OHOBUa. 

The interset in the eondng event intenstfiee, and ttio 
aetlTltj of preparation increases as the time for tkefss- 
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OnldnwiDMr. nework ontlMDoblamii«leh*IlIiu 
bMB poAad towvd M stM^lTthH tbera miwiBa bat 
lltlU to b< doD* ap<m Uu Int^or, b«7i»id th* oraameD- 
tKlon. wbteh wlD b* of tba eluiia Aitir, dumIt* asd 
nbMuntil nth«r thui tuwr- Itw Kimono auaj- 
NnUd *ealtoiitlDa, iiMdbTtb*worknni In aoatuae- 
tbig Um laf^calllDg<,tikT« Mui remoTod. kad mnob bt 
tba Jttrli clMtrad twtj, lo thu lb* TMt kodltoiiam prv- 
*■■(> a Tefj bniMtliig appranoM—one bandrad and 
■iDatf fMt at apaaa] aabitikra by a tiBKle eobinn, or 
abalrmetlan of anj daasrlptlan. BUBdlng In lbs bfoad 
alila baok ot the parqneCM. and loakju tawud tba 
■itMj It iiiaiiii aloMMt woDderfol tbat anyiKiniui Tolce 
oonu BD tba ImmanM room, and tba (raat lama of tba 
aolo ilB|an ann**** Uia Idaa that to at laaat a fair Id 
tba Tait andlaiuM naxt moatb. tha utlati laar ba mora 
••■I^ NOonMd throoRb tba asDH of IhuIdk Iban 
tbatofalalii Tba gstcanca ud earrldan ar« approp- 
ilatalTaoIaTad In qalat, plaaalni atjrla, and tba effeot on 
antanni Iba main ball i> raall; baaaUIol. Tbare bu 
baaa a food deal aald about tba macalBoaacpfopordoDi 
and araatia afr anaameBi of tba na« ClnelnDatl Kaalc 
H^, bnttba aabjaot haanot yet had fall laatiea dona 
It, nor baa anrtblng Ilka an aaaqaata daacnptlon of tba 
nobla pUe jn kasn wrtttan, aa tba tbnmca of baimo- 
nloua itranfan wiu raallM aen nontb. 

THB OB BAT OBaAH. 

• • • Ai Itnowataadi.Btrlppad otallcoTeilnit, 
wttboBt tbaoaaa whioli «iu bide tha mua ot plpa* , tba 
boM baHom, and Cba tbcnuanda or atilp> of wood and 
■atal. tha great organ praae&ti a Terjr onrlDiu aapaet. 

It la dirldsd, ume wbat Ilka a hooae, Into tbree atorlaa, 
and baa a traina of bnama and laltan oo irb'Ob tlia Taii- 
aoa parta an built. Tbe lowar itorr hold* tba iDBgi of 
tha Inatramaat, tba ballawi and nnita irlnd ehaau, 
TbM« 00*007 raoat ot tba •pase baiow, wblla abora tha 
pipaa an piaoad. Tha key boaid la lika tba bead ot a 
bodj, antTfrom It tanndnda of narrow voodan itiipi, 
aallM traekata. ran tbronih the lowar atarr up to the 
••OMd, abore tba "belt," Hit la nnudir called. Theae 
ar* Uke Berraa, aad oobtot tba lispraaaloiii or will at 
tba OTiaaial to erair part ot tbe bod;. Beaidea th«M 
laadafa. thare an woodan tnngha and matal pl|>«i 
aallod " wind tmnka," tha blood Teaaala whloh connect 
tha baOowa witb tha vind eheati balow and abon the 
'■ belt." Tha maaa of lane pipea reit, mouth down, on 
tbe Una Of tba aacond atorr, ud In tha third itarj tha 
" awiall " la plaaad. Tarlooi paaian-wiTa are kspt free, 
and ladden made to tha upper platforina tor the con- 
Tianlanoa of tba toneii ot tor repalia. 

Tba oaaa, or " OTKan-tKHUe." tor the protaotlon of tba 

'-MlsatenaeblbarTba* bean the ■nbjeclotmacti 

and when eomplated will prora a flttlnE dreu 
■Ma lastmaiaDt. Tha trani of the caaa is gen- 

, -_llod the"acreBn,"and aa thia (nba lowt oon- 

nlaaona part of tha tutrnment, th* people will take 
tbalr Srat, and porbapa inoit laitlnr impreHlona from 
■- '-' -- ~idnn«tlTia« ittiinad (treat 



IWt&a 



a ricbt to lo 



And M CIncL 

of deeatatiTa u 



imelhlni remiTl 



iw DTfan. Tbara will be 

^, thla reapect. Tbe entlia front— 

flftr feat In width, and fortr-flre taet in height-will ba 

" ■-■■ with oriKloal dtalRna, nnlike anythlni elae, 

J , — . _- ^ — „„_ — «_, .hitfe of good 



and trowing 
Tha plan la one of rare hi 

and WElgbt, 

indi who wiii'fua'it. 



. ', full ot plsaaiBK ■ng- 

,nd aatlifylng repoa*. It has iiolidlt;. flno- 

' - wnboot bairlneu. There Is iKithIn); 

Iwaya be » aoorce of de- 



Ugbt red. alnioat pink In Ita color, i 
nar and darker with age, Erery h 
and to tbe credit at oar d^ and i 
■aid that there la not a particle of 
any part of tha oaaa. 



** 1 knew thoie tUrtoen bandred pipea 
And thlnj atani aa blind men do 
Tba Tolcaa o( tbe frlanda tbaj love." 
Hr.OeofgeE.'VhltlUiWlio win praaidaat tba great 
organ B«xt month, bat t«ig bald a leading plaaa asumg 
the miulelana of BoatOD, aa a eompoeer, taaebar. and 
ODBdnetor. He waa bom at HoUIbiod, and hla mother 
WW a But TBcaMa* In h« Tminetit flaja. Daring bia hoy. 
tiood. Mr. WMUog had maor ranaloal adTiBUges, two 
Dl hli elder brothera bating adopted tba profauinn l»- 
fare him. Vhen bul Bra Taua old, b* began a cnnrta 
ot itndy on the piano. He showed great talent, mid 

went to Hartford, CoBBeoWcot, and sbortly a'—— -" 
■ncteeded DadlOT Buck u orguiist. fltlUifc i 
dgrtng Mr. Buck a abaence In Kurope. Frevli 
anming this poeltlon, be had been a student 

ral onaolaatloD whlehhas daneeredli tolta nrlelmti'T. 
In im, ha waa nimedbyE. & O. Hook i^ulMfi^ «r 
the gint doelDnatlMaalc Sail oi ' ' 
organ at Wohum, Maaa., and his i 

Ticea for aooae yean aderward. 
In ttll, Mr. WblUng rlallod Bnieland and K»Te a year 
Upon his 



DBiea of Bindy nnder Beat, tba fam< 



engacad aa orgaolat at 



St. Chorcb, Boatra, ai 
tha Boaton Moale ^U. 
Mr. Wbltli 



Jeoke,afBerlin. _ 

leaderthlp In the Caat 
"- or^anlBt 1 



itbaled largely to tl 
e organ, and bla writings have b 
■ai. Ha baa baas a diligent alndant 
•r dnrtair bla entire miuieal lite, aM 
FMQBtlaeiitanBBaaaai. Hla maatarly pe 
tba magnKkeent Clndnnatl organ next 
> one afllie intereatliig featorea ot tha 1 



abwd 



A oomplete list of the aoloiata of the teatlTBl baa at 
ready appeared in ibaae colnmna. Blograpblcal aketehaa 
of tbe noal prominent artlate baja alao baao giTan. 
~ Tbomaa.tbBmaatarof mnalcal Ieader>,bai 

ig his matcbleia ortbeaira daring tbe eutin 
anticipation ot the teattrai. Tbaiaat rehaar- 



M to ba contemplated, the report of whlob aomea 

' us from Cologne. Tha director of tbe Madt-The- 
er of the Rheniah town jnat mentloDed la. It la 
atated. about to convme a congraaa of Oerman 



bitnay, nothtag bnt the highaat atandard of ez- 
;e will Bulllce, aad nothing abort ot that la eipao- 



Is oompooed not 



ef ClndnnaU 

beu^lng for the feilWal, those of Hsmllcon, Dayion and 
(Jrbana, are hifhlj tpokan of by Ur. Singer, who baa 
bean iclring his personal attention to tbeir progreat. 
These societies show much leali.and hare mastered 

Btrylne selections of whloh Che programme is oom- 
. Allof tbe members of the obonu arc allTe to the 
tanee of the event in which they are to take part, 
and are making neb proEress at laa>M no doafat that 
they will be np Co the mark naxt month. 

Ry atratcblne ont Its arms and tafclnglDaociattea from 
other cities, &e tettlral widens in Inflaence and ex- 
tends ttaspareworklt alms todo. Tha common I Oea la 

•ults. Their tsate is culUrated and their knowledge of 
maalo, botb naw and aid. Is largely Increaaad. True, 
there are retom reaalca wbleb work to the Dnanclal aao- 
but this ia aaoondarr. Tbafaa- 
rlren tor piollL Thla achema 
any peenniarj raanlt beyond 



doea not haya for Ita 

tba axpaaae. Tbeaa fastiTala 

ourcliy, tor tba oredltof tbe 'xm, iwu i 

mBaiei^ taata.— fAardt'i Mvtttal Fbifer. 



Foreign Votes. 

The inaaguratltid. which took place on the Snd 
nit., of the new Royal Conrt Theatre at Dreaden, 
an Inatitntiou aaaociatad with the practical actiritj 
ofC. M. voD Webar and Mar«:hDer. Richard Wag- 
ner and Julina Rietz, la an CTcnt of more than pare- 
ly local interest. The new building, which la erec- 
ted on the site of the old boDse, destroyed by Are 
some eight jeara ago. Is pronounced a very fine one, 
posaesaTng aboTe all most parfe<;t aaooatle proper- 
tlea. The architect l« Herr Semper. Tha proceed- 
In^ of the opening night cooaiBted of a apokan 
prologne written for the occanon, foltawed by a 
etirring; parforrcance of Waber*! "Jnbel" Oyertnra ; 
after which Ooatha'i drama "IphieaDia' recelred an 
adaqnata repreBeDtation, which eonclndad tha Faa- 
tiye arrangementB. For the following day Bcetho 
ven's "Fidelio" waa selected as the first operatic 
performance In the new house, wherein, it la aopcd, 
the high artistic pHnclplei will eontluae to prevail 
which the compcaer of " Der Frelschllti" and 
" Enryanthe" ao earneatly atroTO to inculcate dur- 
ing the beat year* of hia career. There are bnt 
few other eveota in oonnection with Oerman opera- 
tic aatablishmanlB to be recorded Chit month. Herr 
Richard Wnerat's new Opera, " Die Offiiiare Kaise 
rlu." which waa performed for the first time at 
Berlin at the end of January last, achterad but a 
qualified sneceaa. On the oUiar hand. Herr Ignai 



been rapreaeatad at HaoDOTer and other leading 
Oerman tewna. At the Hoftheatar of Sohwerin, 
the prodnctlon of Herr Wagner'e " Walkhre" haa 
filled the houae to oyerflowing dni4ng the lait (aw 
weeks. Tha aame compoaar's "Biegfrted" (Ilka 
" WalkQre" a part of the ftmouB Tetralogy) la to ba 
prodaoed on the Hdnlch atage during the proaent 
month; asd tbe dramatic prologue to the same giant 
work, "Das Rhelagold,'^ aa well aa " Walkitre," ia 
to ba performed at Letpaig in April next, to be fol- 
lowed in tbe coming aotumn by the raiuainlng two 
works to complete tha Tetralogy, via. " Slurried " 
and " ObtterdSmmerung." Thna It will be seen 
that Oerman operatlo manage ra are Ihoronghlylh 
eameaC !□ their endeavora to prove that the elabo- 
rate lateat muBlc-drama of tbdr famous ooantryman 
may bo adequately represented, even apart from 
the special conditionB created for the purpose at tha 
Bayreuth Theatre. Madame Chriatine NUaBon was 
expected in Hamburg laat month, to appear In a 
^clus of operatic performances ; Madame Qerater- 
Gardinl is announced to give a series of repraaenta- 
tiona at the Royal Opera at Berlin, eommendng on 
the Zlst Inst. At tha latter Institution an Import- 
ant measure of diacintine waa, according to the 
AUgtmrine DnlK-ht Mftnk Ztitnng, lately iutro- 
dnced, tha dlreclore having prohibited tha practice 
of Ihrowing bouquela, Ac, upon the itage during a 
performance, , ''Qardeners will lament at the 
change," the above-quoted journal adds Id afllect, 
" primt ifiiviv will be fnrioQs; bat the Intereata of 
art will g^n by it In the end." Another ttx more 
aweeping reform in b rimilar direction ta, howeyar. 



operatic managera. which la to meat at Laipiig, (or 
the pnrpooe of conalderlng the stepa to be tahap 
with a view to checking the exorbitant monetarj' 
-iretentlone of modern oparatlc slugera. There cau 
le no donbt that the qnestiou is one which com- 
nanda ItaeK with daily Increasing farce to tha aer- 
lona considerallon af trnprmarioi. hut — aa Li iltnt- 
tlrtl, in alludiog to the drenm stance, justly remarks 
— nothing abort of an inl*Tnation^ eongraaa conld 
posalbly lead to practical roBnlta. Maanwhlla we 
may thank Oermau operatic dtraotora, abould tbalr 
Intended congresa become a reality, for publiel; 
drawing attention to tbe pernlcioun "etar syatam 
of our daya, which, white tending eyeDtuallT to 
prove fatal to all unendowed operaClc inatltutlona, 
la at the same time Ineonaiatent with the true inter- 
eata of tha art itaalf.— Zoiuf. Hut. Ttnu*. 

An interesting reprint haa reeentiy been issued 
by the firm of Trautweln of Berlin, under the ana- 
picea of the OaaellBchaft (Ur Masihroracfaung. name- 
ly, that of tbe oldest Wittenberg four-part bymu- 
book, compiled in the year ISM by Johann Wal- 
ther, by direction of Martin Lntber. It ia only 
some twenty-five year* ago that fragmania of tba 
booh (about the actoal exiatenca of which doubte 
had long been entertained) were diaoovarad tu tha 
puhlle libraries of Munich and DresdaB, the two 
Bupplementing one another, and forming a complete 
oopy of the work. While on the eobject of mnsioal 
bibliography, wa may mention that a vary rare and 
cnrlons book bearing upon the art la alao ahorll* to 
be republished by H. E. Tfaolnaa al Paria, entitled 
" L'Entretien dea Muslcleua," tha author being 
Annlbal Oantai, and the year o( ita publication 
1643. Apart from ita ecarclty, the work la chiefly 
interesting as treating of the musical custAms and 
peculiarities of the period from which It amaoatet. 
Only four copies of the original edillon an known 
to eiiat, one af which Is in the poaaesaion of Mr. 
Thulnau. who thna genarontly realgna bla laTored 
position for the benefit of many. 

The Berlin Wagner- Verein oelebrated Ita firat 
anniversary last month by a banquet, to whloh 
some BOO memhera and their frleDda aat down, and 
which waa followed by some highly iatereatlng 
muaical and mnslco-dramatle performances. £ 
herald, clad in style of tbe middle agea, having for- 
mally announced the c«mmeneement of the per- 
formance, a small orchestra oompoaed of eight mn- 
aiciaus,under the direction of HerrWUhem Tappert, 

E laved the oldeel-known Overtnre, that to "OrTao," 
y Montavtrda: after which tha andieDce|ware treat- 
ed to a re 

wblth was firat played at the Court of tha Elug of 
tfaplct In 1383. Some Oerman aonga of the flf. 
teenth and sixteenth cvnturiea, a Serenade for vialin 
by Jacob Walther, and a SonaU by Euhnau, writ- 
tan In 16SB, conolndeil the hiaturic programme. 

Oluck'a "Armlda* waa performed laat month at 
the Imperial Opera at Vienna. The Grand work of 
the "father of modern Opera" was, according 
opinion of tha presa. innat worthily repreai 
Madame Materna'a interpretation of tha character 
of the heroine being cspei^lally pralaad. — Ibid. 



Paris. — Concert. Popnlai,-a (Pebmary 8): Sym- 
phony, L'OcAan (Rubinstein); Septet (Beethoven); 
CoBcertelQck for Violin (Sivorl); Overture to "Sig- 
urd" (B. Rayar). Concert dn Conrervatoire (Feb- 
ruary 10): Symphony In A minor (Hendelaaahn) ; 
La Pri^re dn Matin at dn Solr. naaecompaniad cho- 
rus (E. del Cavaliere) ; eacond and third part of 
"llom6o at Jnllette (Barlloi); Choma from "Arml- 
da" (LnlLl); Overture, "Leouora" (Baetboren). Con- 



db" (Plccini); Mlnnet (Boccherloi) ; Overtora to 
"Der Frelechati" (Weber). Concert Populalra 
(February 11): Reformation Symphony (Mendela- 
Bobo): Andsnle (Haydn); Fragments from "Struan- 
aea' (Meyerbeer); Concerto In C minor for piano- 
forte (Beethoven); Prelad- (Bacb-Qounod). Con- 
cert du Chltelet (January 37): "Chrlatophe Co- 
lomb,' Ode symphoclque (Ftiiciea David). 

Iielpilg. — Oe wand ban a Concert (January IT); 
Overture to " Taaso' (Schnli-Schwerin); Conoerlo 
for violonealln (H. Witte^ Songa and Air from 
"Enryanthe" (Waber); Symphony la A (Beetho 
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Ten.) Oewandhans Gone*rt (January 81): Orer- 
tara, "Inr Hoehland" (Gade); AHolin Concerto 
(Broch) ; Symphony in B minor (Schubart). Enterpe 
Concert February 6) : Overture, Scherso, and Fin- 
ale (Schumann); Rhapsody (Brahms); Pianoforte 
pieces (Schumann, Chopin, and David). Gewand- 
nana Concert (Fel>niary 1) : Reauiem (Chenibini ;) 
Forty-second Psalm (Mendelssonn). Gewandhaus 
Concert February 14): Overture to ''Melusioe** 
(Mendelssohn); Concerto for pianoforte (Schar- 
wenka) ; Symphony in G majer (Haydn). 

BerUn. — Bilse Concert (February 6): Overture 
to " Manfred " (Schumann) ; March (Lachner) ; Con- 
certo for violoncello (Vieuxtemps); "PbaSton** 
(Saint-SaSns) ; WalkQrenritt (Wa^rner) ; Symphony 
in C major (Schubert). Concert of the Symphonie- 
capelle (February t): Symphony in C minor 
(B^ydn) ; Symphony in C minor (Brahms) ; Frag- 
ments from " Loreley * (Bruch) ; Hun^rian Dance 
(Brahms). Stem'sche Singakademie (February 16): 
Handel's "Alexander's Feast." 



BOSTON. APRIL 18. 1878. 

Symphony Ckmoertt. 

The Harvard Musical Association had every reas- 
on to feel fresh encouragement in the large audience 
and complete success of the tenth and last Concert 
of the thirteenth season (March 28). Very seldom, 
if ever, has a more interesting Orchestral Concert 
been heard in our city. The rich, unique and well 
contrasted programme, and the ability of the ar- 
tiats, who entered heart and soul into the interpre- 
tation of its several numbers, made that almoet a 
foregone conclusion. 

Overture to the Oratorio «8t. Paul ** . . .Menddssohn 
Air from " L' Allegro ed n Pensieroso," " Sweet bird. 

that shmm'st tbe noise of folly " Handel 

Miss Lillian Bidley. 
Concerto in C major, for three pianos, with string 

orchestra J. S. Bach 

Allegro.— Adagio.— Fnne. 
B. J. Lang, J. G. D, Parker, and Artbnr W. Foote. 

Overture to <<Roeamnnde '* (second time). . Sehnbert 
Bongs with Pianoforte:— " 

a. Das ZttgenglQoklein (The Passing Bell). 

b. Sttanme der Llebe (Voice of Love). 

Miss Lillian BaUey. 

Xigbtb Bymphony, in F, Op. 98 Beethoven 

j[negro vivace.- Allegretto Schenando.— Tempo 
di ^nnetto.— Allegro vivace. 

Moet listeners were probably surprised to find so 
much exciUng matter, so much breadth and power 
and grandeur, in the Overture to Si. Paul, In 
Oratorio, as in Opera performances, the Overture 
commonly gets a small share of attention. People 
hardly listen, being not quite settled in their seats ; 
or they sit waiting for the voices to begin ; and 
probably there is something in the suggestion that 
the instruments, not over many on such occasional, 
are smothered up and deadened by the crowd of sing- 
ing people on the stage. Really this noble Over- 
ture was for the first time fairly heard that Thurs- 
day afternoon. The orchestra was adequate to its 
effect, which was palpably increased by the Organ 
part, which Mendelssohn composed for it, and 
which was satisfactorily played by Mr. G. W. Sum- 

NKE. 

The Nightingale Aria by Handel fitly followed. 
It seemed precisely suited for the fresh, bright, 
bird-like, sympathetic voice of Miss Lillian Bailey ; 
and, besides the excellent flute obligate of Mr. 
RiXTZKL, it had the advantage of Robert Franz's full 
development of the instrumental score, which 
sounded wonderfully rich and beautiful, and seemed 
to locate the "sweet bird, most musical, most mel- 
ancholy " amid its shady green surroundings. The 
young singer was equal to all the exacting require- 
ments of the song ; all waa clear, sustained and 
delicately true, and every trill preciae and even. 
The only ikult we noticed was the indistinct enun- 
ciation of the syllables, " sweet bird " sounding too 



much like " wee bir ' ; but this may easily be rem- 
edied. 

Next, after Mendelssohn and Handel, who could 
come in so sure not to disturb the harmony, as 
good Sebastian Bach ? And this time not in his 
graver and more sombre aspect, but in a genial, 
brilliant, entertaining mood, while wielding all the 
wealth of his incomparable artistic resources. A 
triple Concerto for three pianos of course enlists a 
good deal of personal interest, besides the intrinsic 
interest of the composition. But this was no mere 
parade piece ; and it would argue only a lack of 
true musical appreciation in any one who should be 
rash enough to seek to consign it to the dry cate- 
gory of pedantic studies or antique curiosities. It 
is music all aglow with a sincere, hearty, happy 
sense of life. 

Bach has left two Concertos for three pianoe : this 
one in C major, and another, equally interesting, in 
D minor. We owe the introduction of both of 
them in Boston concert rooms to Mr. Otto Dresel. 
That in D minor takes us back twenty-five years to 
a memorable concert given by that gentleman, in a 
small upper chamber, before one of the choicest 
audiences, when it was played by three remarkable 
pianists, Messrs. Dresel, Alfred Jaell, and William 
Scharfenberg ; the string accompaniments, in the 
original form, by Messrs. Schultae, Meisel, Meyer, 
(viola), Carl Bergpmaa (cello), and Balcke (contra- 
bass). Eleven years later (Nov. and Dec. 1864), Mr. 
Dresel gave a series of five concerts at Chickering's 
Rooms, drawing largely for his programmes from 
the instrumental works of Bach. The first concert 
opened with the Triple Concerto in C major, which 
was again given in the third, the other (D minor) 
having taken its turn in the second concert. Per- 
haps it will revive pleasant memories with some of 
our readers, if we reprint here a portion of our rec- 
ord made directly after that first concert : — 

Old Bach heads the list, as be is likely to do in eacb of 
the five concerts. Mr. Dresel, in tbis, is undertaking 
for us tbe same good service that Mendelssobn did for 
Germany; be means to put to fligbt, if possible, tbe 
JBach bugbear, by practically showing that Bacb*s music 
can be entertaining and dellgbtfol, as well as learned 
and profound. The piano compositions of tbe great mas- 
ter afford ample material for tbis, utterly diiferent as 
tbey are from any of tbe modem piano music. Sbould 
tbese succeed in dissipating tbe bugbear, and actually 
prove ei^oyable to a wbole room full of people, tben it 
may be boped that soon a beginning will be made of 
•ome acqoalntanoe with bis vocal worka, wben all wbo 
bave any piety or musicin tbeir souls will be astonisbed 
at tbe revelation of sucb depth and tenderness of feel- 
ing, such unsurpassed richness, trutb and beauty of ex- 
pression, and own tbat religious music, as such, wbetber 
Catbolio or Protestant, has reached its bigbest, purest 
utterance in Sebastian Bach. The Great Organ is al- 
ready doing Its part— or a part of its part->to prepare 
tbe way; but tbese piano (or (7/a«<er) compositions are 
perfaape tbe readiest entering wedge into tbe tongb knot 
of anti-fugue and anti-selentifie prejudice, since, instead 
of trying to cleave it by main force, tbey wUl gently, 
unawares, loosen its grasp by sbowing tbe old master 
undera|»{M«fR^ aspect. 

Untwisting all tbe chains tbat tie 
Tbe bidden soul of barmony. 

Tbe experiment, tbis first time, was signally success- 
ful. We verily believe tbat no piece on the programme 
was enjoyed so much, on tbe wbole, and by tbe largest 
number, aa tbe triple Concerto In C major. Tbe cbarm, 
to be sure, was partly that of admirable rendering. Tbe 
tbree pianos (Cbiekering Grands), wbicb sbare equally 
tbe exposition of themes, were played with perfect 
cleameea, evenness and nicety of expression, and wltb 
tbat absence of all exaggeration of effect, wbicb Bacb*s 
mnsio requires, by Messrs. Huoo Lkokhasd, B. J. 
Laho, and J. C. D. Pabkxb; wbile tbe original accom- 
paniments for tbe quartet of strings were consolidated 
by Mr. Dreaei upon a fourtb piano. Mechanically, it 
all moved like clockwork, wbeel within wbeel, quietly 
and beautifully. And such satisfjrlng, riob, fresb, 
wholesomely stimulating sonority; sneb full, clear, 
sweet, delidous enpbonyl Tbe sound was all-perva- 
ding; it seemed to eome in all round us and behind us 
like water, welling up from exbanstless springs of sweet 



and wbolesome hannony. The first Allegro is nmmM- 
able for the exceeding shnplidty of its tbeme, and for 
the wondrous art with wbicb It is made l atei e allu g 
tbrougbont sneb Jong and complex development ; its ra- 
appearance now In tbis and now In tbat part of tbe bar- 
mony, now in one and now in another piano, being al- 
ways natural, so much so that for most bearers the art 
was bidden in tbe cbarm. The expression Is simply hap- 
py, healthy, sunshiny, fbll of joy in even-tempered life 
and solid work. Tbe Adagio toicbes a deeper chord. 
That solemn minor phrase in the bass and tenor, which 
ever slowly climbs and falls, so boldly pronounced 
through the whole, is most impressiye, and haunta you 
afterwards as it haunts the music. The finale Is a little 
more formal. 

Some years later this Concerto was played by 
the same artists, at one of Mr. Lang's Concerts in 
the Globe Theatre, with the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club for the accompaniment And again, in Dec. 
1876, in that beautiful concert given for Mr. Leon- 
hard by some of his brother artists, In Wesleyan 
Hall, it was played by Messrs. Lang, Perabo and 
Parker, with the accompaniments on a fourth piano 
•by Mr. Dresel. On all these occasions it was ex- 
ceedingly enjoyed. But whether the " Bach bug. 
bear" is even yet dispelled, may be a qnestion, 
though we have since heard the Passion Music and 
the Christmas Oratorio, and many more of his im- 
mortal masterpieces, vocal and instrumsntal. The 
bugbear exists in not a few minds ; but the sincere 
admirers, too, are many. Some doubtless were 
converted, or at least strongly inclined toward 
Bach's music, when they heard the Concerto given 
with such impressive power and breadth in this 
last Symphony Concert. Far three powerfbl mod- 
ern "Grands," and in so vaat a hall, the mere quin- 
tet of strings, with which it was originally accom- 
panied, would not suffice. Accordingly it was 
plsyed by the whole string force ef the orchestra, 
and with wonderfiil efFect. There was a fullness, a 
richness, an all-pervading sweetness and vitality of 
sound, which there was no escaping. And no one 
could help observing what a complete whole in it- 
self was that accompaniment ; it was fullness not of 
mere sonority, but of co-operating, interwoven in- 
dividual parts. How the 'cellos and basses Mang in 
the Adagio I The last movement, too, impressed us 
more than ever before. The three pianists did 
their work admirably well together, and the orches- 
tral parts were all in keeping. The " Bach bug- 
bear ** may not have been dispelled in every listen- 
er even then, but waa not what we wrote of it ao 
long age all more than justified ? Hour after hour 
it would be happiness, complete occupation of heart, 
mind and soul, to listen to such music, forgetting all 
else in " content se absolute.** 

If the first part of the concert was mainly aeri- 
ous, the second was bright and joyous. Schubert's 
RMomunde Overture was even more keenly relished 
than it was the first time ; it will be always wel- 
come in its place. The two Schubert Songs were 
serious, but they were short ; and they were sung 
with such taste 'and feeling as well as with such 
sweetness and purity of voice, by Miss Bailey, (ac- 
companied by Mr. Lang) that they made a fine 
effect The " Stimme der Liebe " is a remarkable 
song, full of climax, original in* its harmony, 
and intensely dramatic ; but the singer proved her- 
self equal to it, singing it eon amore, and with such 
effect that she was recalled, when she seated her- 
self at the piano, and sang the same compoaer's 
" Hsidenroslein." Finally the Eighth Symphony, 
so full of sunshine, though its inspiration came to 
the Master in his darkeat days, and, buoyant as it 
is,~by some called "light,"— yet a moet earnest and 
consummate work of Art, brought the Concert to 
the cheerfnllest conclusion. Let us not despair of 
many more such g^ood times coming 1 



Theodoke Thomas and his Orehe&tra returned to 
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Boston on Wednesday evening, March 20,jind Sat- 
nrdaj afternoon, March 23, to try the experiment 
of a couple of " grand and popular Concerts," at 
" popular prices/' The halt took, and the audience 
was very large, especially on Saturday, when coun- 
try people come to town. The programmes con> 
tained many things of douhtful popularity \ but if 
popular means miscellaneous, they certainly were 
" mixed," or, more properly speaking, heterogene- 
ous, enough. We have no room to discriminate, 
and simply give the programmes : 

Wkdnxsdat Evsning. 

Overture " Klnic Stephen/* op. 117 Beethoven 

March Tempo, from " Lenore " Symphony Raff 

Aria, "DilhEovenxa" ....:.. .7: Verdi 

SIgnor Taftllapietra. 
Solo for Ttombone. Air and variations. . . .Chemlich 

Mr. F. Letsoh. 
Scene and Aria, « Freysctatttx " Weber 

inss Utathilde WQde. 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra Seharwenka 

Madame M. Schiller and Orchestra. 

Overture, <' Rlenzt*' Wagner 

"LesRameanx" Faure 

Signor TagliapietTB. 

Mennet Boccherini 

String Orchestra. 
Aria» '<Queenof Sheba" Gounod 

Miss MatbOde WUde. 

WaltE, " Wiener FTMken ** Strauss 

F^ Bobtaie (Scenes Plttoresques) Massenet 

Satuhday Matxitei. 

Overture, ''Midsummer Night's Dream *'.,Mendels*n 

Aria,"IlBaIen'* Verdi 

SiiTDor Taftllapietra. 
Fantasia (new), Prelude, Intermecao, Fuirne. 

KheinberMr 

Die Lorelei liszt 

Miss Mathilde WUde. 

Concerto for Piano, in O minor * . . . . Mendelssohn 

Madame M. Schiller and Orchestra. 
Larg^o (adapted by Joseph Helmesberger), for Vio- 
lins, Violas, Harp, Organ and Solo Violin. .Handel 
Mr. Hermann Brandt. 

Song, " Lea Rameauz '* (by request) Faure 

BlKnor Tagliapietra. 

Capricdo, op. 4 (new) Hermann Graedner 

Vsjse deCk>ncert Venzano 

Miss Mathilde Wilde, 

Walts, "Village Swallows'' Strauss 

Symphonic Poem, " Danse Macabre " . . ..Saint-Saens 



Chamber Concerts. 

We return, for briefer mention than it merits, to 
Mr. S. LnBLiHG*s Concert at Union Hall, March 21. 
The hall was filled with a qnickly responsive audi- 
ence, and the programme contained much that was 
interesting, old and new, to wit : 

Concerto for Piano. Op. 16 Grieg 

First and la^ movement. 
Mr. S. Liebling. 

Andante and Polonaise WienlawsU 

Mr. Albert Van Raalte. 

Aria. "Si, t'amo, O cara" Handel 

Miss Fanny Kellogg:. 

[a. Auf Flueaeln desOesanges Liszt 

w««^ Jft' Air k la Bounce Handel 

"*°**- i c. Nocturne. Op. 15, No. 2. 1 Cbopin 

( d. Valse. Op. 04, No. 1. J Arr. by Tausig 

Serenade (New) Abt 

Mr. Carl Pflneger. 
Becitatlon. "La mort de Jeanne d*Arc.*' 

Casimir Delavigne 
Mme. Leontine Amot Cohn. 

Grand Duo for Two Pianos. Op. 16. 

Allegro— A dagletto—Flnald Rheinberger 

Messrs. Ernst Perabo and S. Liebling. 

Song. "Der Wiu- derer" Schubert 

Mr. Joseph Clans. 

ia. Concert 6tuae KuUack 
h. Moments musioauz Mosskowskl 
c. Polonaise Rubinstein 

a^.»« I "I>ie Li«be hat jcelogen.*' \ 

songs. I Mgjjue sicherheit.*' J Franx 

Mifts Fanny Kellogg. 

a^«<M !«• "Die Lotosblnme" Schumann 

°^"*f"* ( 6. "Gute Nacht, mein Hen" Frans 

Mr. Carl Pflueger. 
Piano, Bhapsodie. No.4 Lisxt 

The piano compositions were all — with the excep- 
tion of the Duo with Mr. Pnino, which we found 
the most interesting of them all, and very finely 
played — interpreted by Mr. Liebling. He played 
with remarkable facility, certainty and brilliancy, 
especially the Grieg Concerto movements and the 
Rhapsodic by Liszt, and ehowed discrimination, as 
well as enthusiasm, in his rendering of the groups 
of well contrasted smaller pieces. The Chopin 
Walts, wilfully made to bristle with difficulties by 
Tausig, and far more expressive in its simple form, 
was wonderfully well played. Mr. Van Raaltk, 
one of the earlier and moet finished gpraduates from 



Julius Elchberg's Violin School, played his difficult 
sole with precision, firmness and considerable bril- 
liancy ; it was good, sound violin playing, only a 
little rigid. Miss Fahnt Kellooo bore away the 
palm for singing. The Handel Aria was given with 
fine taste and feeling ; and the two songs by Franz, 
the one so passionate, the other so serene, were 
beautifully interpreted. Mr. PLuxon was ill, so 
that his place had to be supplied in the second part 
by Mr. Clauss, who sang " The Wanderer " with 
considerable expression, with a sonorous but rather 
too explosive letting out of voice. Mme. Cohn's 
French recitation elicited a good deal of applause. 



Mr. John Orth gave a Concert on Wednesday 
afternoon, April 8, in Union Hall, which was almost 
crowded with his friends. The programme was as 
follows : 

Sonata for Pianoforte and Violoncello, in D, 

Op. 188 Raff 

Mr. Fries and Mr. Ortb. 
flnnM J Phillis the Fair. 

Bongs. jjfy Bonnie Mary Franz 

Mr. C. R. Hayden. 
Aria from Alexander's Feast : "Softly sweet 

in Lydian measures* * Handel 

Miss Lillian Bailey. 

Mennetto in B-mlnor Schubert 

Impromptu in E-flat, Op. 80 Hiller 

Mr. Orth. 

Romance: "Return, Return*' Berlioz 

Mr. Hayden. 

Staccato Perpetuellc Dupont 

Wiegenlied Kierulf 

Ballade, Op. 23 Chopin 

Mr. Orth. 

Aaum ( 1^^ ZtiicenglOcklein Schubert 

^^^' iOgnlPenar. Pergolese 

Miss Bailey. 

Consolation, No. 8, in D-flat major Lipzt 

Marche Militaire Schubert-Tausig 

Mr. Orth. 

Raff's Sonata interested us comparatively little in 

the first movement (Allegro\ which seemed made 

mechanically, with a mere routine facility. But the 

Vivaee was singularly -bright and sparkling, and 

the Andante lovely. It was capitally rendered by 

both artists. Mr. Orth showed a technique well up 

to the times, and played all his very various selec- 
tions with more discrimination and refinement than 
we have noticed before in his playing, as well as 
with enthusiastic energy. The Schubert Menuetto 
was daintily and crisply touched, and pleased so 
much that he was obliged to repeat it The Staccato 
by Dupont, too, was very brilliantly and deftly done. 
Miss LiLLiAV Bailxt's voice and style, and her in- 
telligent expression and refinement for so young a 
singer, still grow upon the attentive listened and 
give assurance of a nature truly musical, with some 
thing of the spark of genius in it. . The Air by 
Handel wss besutifully rendered, so was the " Pas- 
sing Bell ** by Schubert; and the quaint melody by 
Pergolese, a* favorite song of Mme. Viardot Garcia's, 
was made as piqaant and witching as need be. 
Mr. Hatdin, though hardly at his b«%st, sang finely 
two of the least pretending songs by Franz. His 
long sustained high tone in the Romance by Berlioz, 
was remarkably clear, musical and beautifnlly di- 
minished. — Mr. Orth certainly gained standing by 
this concert. 



Mr. Wm. H. Shxxwood commenced a second 
series (of this his second season) of Concerts, on 
Friday evening, April 6, at Union Hall. An imper- 
ative engagement robbed us of the pleasure we 
should doubtless have had in listening both to him 
and his assistants in the following programme : 

Allegro Ferooe (Concert Etude), Op. 105. No. 2, 

Moscheles. 
Bfr. Sherwood. 

g^- -. ( a. Neue Llebe, neues Leben Beethoven 

^°«*J6. My Dearest Heart Sullivan 

Miss Annie Wenta. 

Sonate, On. Ill (last sonate) L. v Beethoven 

Prayer» (TannhKuser) Wagner 

Madame Louise Cappianl. 

( a. Impromptu in A-flat. Op. 89 Chopin 

) b. Novelette, E-major. ()p. 21, No. 7 Schunuum 

Miss Josle £. Ware. 

Rondo C!aprlccioso in B Mendelssohn 

Miss Jennie R. May. 

Aria from Don Juan (Non ml dir). Mozart 

Miss Fannie Lowering. 

( a. Fantasia in F minor, Op. 40 Chopin 

1 6. Allegro Schersando. Op. 6 W. H. Sherwood 

(i^rand Duo from TAf rlcaine Meyerbeer 

Madame Capplani and Miss Annie Wentz. 
Rhapsodic Hongroisei No. 6 Liszt 

—' ■ - ■ 



All the aoconnts we have of tlie oonoert are essential- 
ly in accord with this from the (hwieri 

Mr. Sherwood played the Moscheles study in his best 
style, with the most unerring precision, firm, vital tondli, 
and great spirit. The great Opus 111. sonata is a work 
that tew pianists care to approach. Byen disregarding 
its technical difficulties, which are immense, there is an 
intrinsic grandeur, a breadth of style in the eompositton 
which can be adequately rendered only by tbe supreme 
artist, and that, too, after long and arduous stadv. 
There are few works extant in which the interpreter la 
more liable to fall into the error of elaborating certain 
beautifnl details to the detriment of the perfect symme- 
try of the whole. Then again it is a work which appeals 
but to the select few among music lovers, and in playing 
which the pianist can look for sympathy from but a 
small portion of his audience. To say that Mr. Sher- 
wood played a great part of this stupendous sonata a« tt 
»h<nUa b€ played is giTlug him very high praise indeed. 
If his rendering of the first movement seemed hardly in 
accordance with the character of the work, the bold out* 
lines of which were often blurred and weaJEcned, and if 
a certain sustained power, a comprehensive grasp of the 
leading idea in the earlier portions of the ArUaa were 
too plainly wantinfTi yet It must be said that his playing 
of the latter half of the second movement (say from the 
bepcinninfl: of the fourth Tariation to the end) was won- 
derfully fine and strong. There was also much that de- 
served high commendation in his playing of tbe remain- 
der of the work: that the most absolute earnestness of 
Surpose ran through tbe whole performance was evl- 
ent. To haye played this sonata as Mr. Sherwood did 
may be accounted a more glorious achievement than to 
have jdven even the most complete and perfect render- 
in g of a best of other compositions. With the exception 
of tbe great B-flat sonata, Opus 106, there Is hardly a 
eomposltion in the whole range of pianoforte music 
which presents so great intellectual difficulties to the 
performer. The rest of Mr. Sherwood's numbers were 
most capitally played. Madame Cappiani sang the ex- 
tremely difficult and taxing Prayer from IVmnAOwMr 
really superbly. It is rarely that one finds a singer so 
absolutely in sympathy with her high task, and poasea- 
sor of such means of realising her conception. Miss 
Annie Wenta and Miss Fannie Levering (pupils of Ma- 
dame Capplani) and Miss Josie B. Ware and Miss Jen- 
nie R. May (pupils of Mr. Sherwood) showed much tal- 
ent, and gave evidence of the exceilenee of their instruc- 
tion. 



For DwlghVs Journal of Music. 

A Hew Inyention. 

Cambbidgk has been called (I don't know how 
correctly) a Paradise of Paupers. I only repeat a 
phrase I have heard from an old resident of this 
semi-rural city. I think, however, a stop has been 
put upon the tramps, by a parish regulation that, in- 
stead of warm breakfasts at the doors of the citi- 
zens, they should be furnished with tickets entit- 
ling them to a meal at a certain restaurant in return 
for a certain amount of work. But there seems to 
be a club of resident hand-organists who perambu- 
late the streets and dispense their mnsio wherever 
they have been once encouraged. As a protection 
against this annoyance, it is reported that a sensir 
tive Professor has (conditionally) invented a con- 
trivance he calls a Paratone, which is said to ward 
off effectaally the all-pervading melodies of the 
grinders. It simply reproduces the anatomy of a 
deaf ear. It reverses the action of the telephone or 
phonograph, and renders the musical vibrations 
inaudible. It can be eaaily applied to any window, 
and at the same time by its novel and peculiar ap- 
pesrance advertises the grinders that their servioes 
in front of that house where they are disposed to 
plant themselves, can be dispensed with. It can 
also be used in in a portable way, like an 
umbrella, which it somewhat resembles in shape. 

By the University students, ind by all desirous 
of concentrating their thoughts on abstract studies, 
it should be well accepted. Think of escaping from 
these organic disturbances as you would escape 
from a sudden shewer of rain, just by hoisting your 
Paratone ! It might also be used in concert halls — 
if the apparatus could be compressed into a small 
compass of the size of a fan or a felt hat ; and those 
of the andience who are anti-Wagner or anti-Liszt 
in their tastes, er those who are indifferent to the 
pure-classic school, might easily enjoy a period of 
expressive silence (unless they preferred talking), 
during such portions of the progranune aa they 
might wish omitted, instead of being obliged to 
leave the concert-room. 

N. B. — Scientific journals please copy. 

Ellkbt Stbut. 
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Tua "CoLLBoi or Mmio* Tha New Torfc mll- 
ll»D>lrt U dckd, Mid, though be bad nv tar fr 
wmne, hU will (bom that he bad Dot abaodooed 
hl« mnalfifaat doglEn. The ChlQaga TWhou hM 

the followliit; dlipatoh :— 

• mi.n.Ti doll*n lo'toumf a coUecfi of nmilc iti.'d ins- 
t..-:.- TheWerM oTa tbM InTite »1U he ha. i.-(t .^ 
n>i:., ..:Mr>iinUDarrDia ieiMMei" (800,000 for ibi-. pr..- 

r'>Hr'.> Thai Ur.Wnod hod cbanitedlili mind. Tbr wl)! 
^i,'.:„.n,l« public, but Mr. BfmoDsan, a relAtlve Inng 
In . i-irldcntial ■rrrlcf.u^ Uiero »re providooa (or 
I'll.! . T"ouH)™,who •hall bar* power to einploy ihr 
V'<" li'^) of tbj*>ptciulidheiiii«t rat IbebnlldiDEUDd 

• I I' tiLieuiot tbe umalcil cdIIfif*, nrmar at their di>- 
••[Tli"i] iii>eanl]>a portfon, (oirether wttb the intereM. 
It 4U. tae sa^, nndonbt^I; Mr. Wood's IntentloD Id 
upend the pnoelpal f n . carrylnjE onl bin cranil p1>p- 
Woo u 10 act aalde a plat In Central Park for the'eofl-gp 
baildJnB. and.abould chebeqa«sIprore ■> Btcilcd and 
the will be admitted to proh»l<, the orlelnk] pliLnn will 
probaWy be adhered to bj the tnnteei. The vnrli.iji 



If the report b« trae, that tha " Colle^ " U to be 
nader the direotoa of If aaager Max Strakoach and 
prima donna Qara Loniaa EelloKX, perbapa ila 
roaDdatloD* will be laid aa deep a* Bach and Han- 
del Or. will the mrner atone be Verdi t If lyhap 
W^pier; wboknowa! 

Waaxak's " PaMirai.'" Tbe London figan aayi: 
"Harr Wapiei departa from the Artnrlan Wend. 

that Imparity eter Imarned. Tfierelain 'Perelvil'no 
tttempt It concealment, no delicate tourlie* vberebj 
tbe dlsctift enicendered IB theinliida of the least par- 
ticular of men la toftened. Better poets bare irented 

aplrli. But Hen WagnermnatheorlKlnal, at all rlshi, 
and the sost In tbli esse li that he has suharltated 
eoaraenea for rahUinltT. He baa lone oat of ht« wsj 
to be naatj. and from hla own tin! la Imi erf nit Ion— or 
bla TentODle 'inaer eonulonineas'— he baa cTtrired a 
plot which no man dare dracrib* In Its InterrttT. If, 
howerer. tbe libretto will not In its present form proTe 
aeoentable, yet the piece will offer plentTof opportiiol- 
tl«a for that aoentc Olsplar wiitch Herr Waener lovee. 
The aceoee In tbe hall or the Orall ol the fliet. In the 
enchanted eaitle of the maeleUn of iba aecond. and 
tha fltet acene of *he last aet, will ooet all tbe monpr 
tbetatthfol are llkelr to send to Bayrenth. Tbe old 

" ' ■ ' nent, In which Harr Waener b 

deserted the aged mnalolan." 



Mdsio Visa OoKS. Thomas J. Hall, snr- 
TlTlot partner of Wm. Rail A Son, has jnet sold his en- 
tile stock of Duslo and music plates to OllTcr Dltaou St 
Co., Boston and ITew York, and has slio ceded all rljctat 
In (be copTTlKht catalopie at the late Hall A Bon, eon- 
oamlni which there waa some recent litigation. The 
whole property, tberefore, of the late firm haa fidlen 
Into tbe handa of Xeaan. mison A Co. Man; will re- 
gret to see tbe calalofcue of the old house of Hall A Son 
atlaat disappear from Rew York toearloh the lists of 
Boston pubUshars. Forty yairs aco Wm. Ksll A Co. 
did the Urgeat buslnns in their line In this country, 
Tbe store Id Trankllo fiijaaie waa the popular resort of 

tons tin theli eouipoaiilana to b( 

noted house. They were tbe pnbl ._. . ._ . 

Wallaoe, Wollanhaapt,*Bdotbai*. Manyortt. 

est oopyricbts arer held In thlsconnuy became thai 
properly. Tbe " Last Rope," " Marmnn Xolleus, 
■'Ojaa Crlolloe," "Berceuse,-' "Banjo," "Man' ' 
NuCt," "FaatareUeeCiiTaHere,'^ 'Jorin^Hear 



WoUsBbanpt, ran through anceasalTe edlttona ai 
to tlila day, amone tbe moat BDCoeaafoI mor^aax da 
aalOBlD a Dmalcel rapervtlre. Thka la tbe catalogue, 
agKiegatfDg over 10,000 plates, which Dltaon A Co. have 
BOW pOTCbaaed. Besldea the parent house In Boston, 
Dllaon A Co. ha*e branch houses In this city, Philadel- 
phia, CUcagnand Clocli.uatl, and their publlostlona 
are asid to comprise some iM.noo subjects, or oTer halt 
a mlUlon mnaic book platea.-Jtr. r. TWtww. 

RiCHABD CoKBB BmiviviT8. BIjrDor Blcardo Delia 
Boaa has made a sncceasfol debut aC tbe Teatro Paier- 
lu, Lucca, Italy. But who U Blgnor Delia Rosa? Nona 
othertban he, who, ten yean ago, waa a youth ot pro- 
ToktBg adoleacence, and knowo all otot the Cnitad 
Btatea and Great Briulu aa Blchard Coker, the boy^o- 

Kanoirf Trinity Church. All who at that time listened 
Hut monmfnl voice, which bad none ot the coldness 
that boya' Tofose mnally posseas, will remember how 
nslquc and brlUlaot waa Its charm. It was Indeed a 
pbenomenon.and haa not aince been approached, much 
leae equalled. Hore than ten yeara hare psssed since 
tbe breaking ot tha voice that comes with adolescence, 

'•■— "-IB Ksater Coker's rettrement from the con- 

Dnrlna (he interval be hss been placed nn- 
DalcS and drenutlcal InstmcUon tbat waa 
In Great Britain and the CoBilDODt. Hli 
, not to a temr, as had been pred Icted by 



■cable etrength and ilchneae. Had he 



feetly mastered. 



blab baritone i 

Had *■- ""•■ •■• 

itiol. It Is t 
o place long alio. But It was t 
of bis admirers, that II ibou 



Brfeotli 
■ voK 



. jonal cban- - 
D, 80 that tha 



■ATB or TBI WIDOW 01 RoeaivT severe one ot 



thialawl 

being tbl 
of bfirni 



the past. Ooder the Beatorailon, Olympa Pdlaaler oo- 
onplcd a proiainent place In Failatan soolety. She waa 
witty, hoapluble, ud beaotlfol, and In her tatant were 
gathered aome of the beat people of the day. Baron 
Scblkler wa* a constant vlsttor, the celebrated hnnUag 
Comle de Olrardln waa amongat bar admlrera.and Hor- 
ace Vemet made her tbe nodel for his " Judltb et Holo- 
pbsme." In IMO she Brat met Koulnl, than In pain ot 
D3lnd at hti separation from ills firat wife. Hadame 
Colbrand. OlyaipeFeilaslerfell In love with the matttro, 
she soon managed bla hiisliisss affairs, made his maca- 
roni, and genetally played tbe part ef tha good-natnred 
alstar. Whan, In !(«, Kadama Colbrand died, Boalnl 
nsrrlsd the lady wbo had shown aomuah devotion to 
hli iDtereatt. ind tbe coupls lived together a wandering 
and private life till IMSS, when Rossini definitely flied hla 
residence at Paasy. II waa here that In the early dsya of 
the Empire, the Ciiy ot Paris had' otTertd to build a 
boose torBoesinI to live In. T*e "Swan ot Peaaro" le- 
fnaed, saying, In a ehracterlstic Inter to Bsron Hiusa- 
mann, ■'! am not rich enongh to pay for Ibe laud what IE 
Is worth, and I am not poor enough to live at the ex- 
pense of tbe Btate." BTeniually the matter was com- 
promised by tha composer paylUR a small price for the 
land, on eoodltloB that it reverted toibe City of Parts 
on the death of Roasinl and bis widow. In this place, 
then OB tbe borders ot Bols de Boalogne, close by the 
green award ot Banelagb, and but a stone's throw from 
tbe Pavilion ds la H netCa, ind tbe City Gardaaa wblsh 
were the ohosen retreat of Lamanine, Rossini erected 
an elegant buUdlug, half villa, halt mansion, diacreelly 
valladtram pnbllc gau by a cluster of verdure. There 
he lived tlllbl* death, and this retreat his widow never 
qt. died on Priday last. Sbe was reported 

to ad was certainly eoonomical. Rosalnl 

r £U,000. wblcb be directed abonld be 




money into their own pofl __ ___ _ 

her contempt for maaUnd, had, however, a keen -, 

the malD chance, and ■ proper appreciation ot herself 
ae the widow of one of the greatesi Bebralc cnmpoaera. 
In purauance ot this repntation. abe snid all tha pnsihn- 
mous fngitlva pines orber husband for £8000 to Baron 
Albert Onnt. If r. Grant, wbo Is bat an Indifferent Bu- 
BldsD, made a bad bargain. A tew of tboae poathu- 
raoui pieces have bean heard In public, ud they are 
barely worth the paper on which they ware written.— 



Mrs- JiTUA Rivx Erao's way nt learning mnaic Is odd 
enough: "1 just take apieoa.'' she says, "altdown and 
leam it with my eyes. After I have fixed a mental pho- 
tograph of It In my brain, I go to the piano and taaoh It 
bo my fingera. It I am sncartaln In regard to a pbiaaa 
or comblnntion, I ge to the piece again and read the 
doDbtfnl portion. J never take a compoeiUoD to tbe 
piano." Aakadlf sheevermademlBiakcs,aheaaId")Ta, 



. Itia 



lall y 



recite, it would be impoaslhle for you to drop a letter 
out of a word, of couiae. I learn a piece of muilo, and 
Instead of reciting It with my lips, I dellveilt thnnigta 
noyflnfera." This is quite too awfully smart, sines von 
BlUow makes mistakes, and owns it, and Rubinstein 

are lUble to get out of gear, but Hra. King Is no doubt 
mora pertict than any automaton. Bhe says sbe pretera 
of all compoeera Usat, and after bim Choj>iB. Tanaig 
and the romantio school,— as any one would gneea from 
hrr playing. Bhe says that "the weight of my toueb is 
]nat twelve pounds. Tbe average of ladiea have a touch 
of only from two to three pounda. Tbalberg had bat 
four poDodSiwUlaBabinatelnreacbea fifteen. Idonot 
think any other woman ever had over a ten poiud 



Syttial Sttitti. 



Teoal, with Fiaie Ao»mpail>eat . 
JamUl For Sopntno. E. 8. E to k- Jfolloy. 8G 

"Jamie! Junlel Do you bear ma, 
Callluv In the gloaming." 
A very delightful song. Also published for 

EUj Du-linK. Song uid Chonu. Bb. 8. 

dtog. Kip^ 3S 

" my darling, don' be blosbinc. 
For your boe is yonug and fall." 
Very pretty "^Iriib melody." 
SAilorJaok. C. S. otoE. iledtoxL U 

" Htanncb and bran was Sailor Jaak, 
Jnit aa tars sbonid be.*' 
A very hearty sallora' song of Jack aa a lorei 



le back to thee." 



Tery swMt aong fo 
The Wnnderer'a Sodk, ( Wuderlled. ) Ab. 

4 OtOR. 

" The snn does not shine oi 



this one apot al 
FUmmel nisht at 
is not tbe famona 
bright and hearty. 



The FaiT7 Dell. Duet. B. S. e to F. jlM. M 

" In yonder dell the f airiee dwdl. 

And sport tbe hoqn away." 

A delloate and (blry-like movement, wltb 

heather bells ringing, and all fairy aooompanl- 

Brown Etm hM thftt Littie Haid«n. & 8. 
E to g. OvmA m 

" And aha baa a mouth of reeea. 
Heavenly sweetneae it ■»••<'>•« " 
Haa a lithograph title to adorn 



Sweet By tnd Bj. TMlktion*. Ab. 4. BOar. M 
Rather easy, and qnlla gracefol vartatloaa oa 

Star and CrMcent Oidop. C. 8. Sttof. dO 

Easy and pretty galop with varied arrang*. 

ments that cause a Tittle more dUacnlty. Chan- 
ges to keys of Ab and Db. 

ttdre. Bb. 8. BeAr. U 

illitaiT UUe (Ivea excuse for an extra 
brilUanoy, which la aooordlngly intio- 



j90 

The Blue Floweim. | BinnblOmchen. 1 

Q. 2. 4>t)uUdr. SS 

Simple and elegant. 

Racquet Galop. Eb. 8. Stammi; M 

musical raoket it is quite a aw 

tv, slso, reminding osia in Its m< 



is pretty, also, n 
of tbe llgbt. qa 
from bat to bat. 



[Olck bound of the ahuUlsoeok 

Concordia Waltzea. S. WctidetaMM. dO 

An iDtroductlon and tour mekNtlons waltaaa. 

Pope Ptua IX Funeral Haroh. With por- 
trait A minor. 2. S^^nv^. dO 
An ItnpiesBlve march, to wbleh the potttaltef 
thedeoeaaed Pontiff adda value. 

Quiet Evening. Etude Nootuine. F. 8. WIL U 
A "atudy*' in vary alow lima. Hlce praotlee, 



One of KrnelPenho's elegant" Twelve Beleo- 
tloDs." The left hand baa oonalderable to do. 

I. Pa(.~.~ . 
. ia minried 

-arlety. 

Pope Leo Xni Corouatiou Haroh. A. S. 40 

A spirited march, made valuable by the poi- 
Iraltfa the new Pope. 

ABBBSVUTiOini.— Detrreea ot diaenltr are marked 
from t loT. The key ia denoted by a capttal letter, as O. 
Bi. etc. A lann Roman letter marta tha lowest and tbe 
higbeat note Ifon the stalt, small Roman letlera If below 
or above the staff. . Thnai "C. (. c to B," means "Key 
of C, rifth degree, loweet letter eon the added Um be- 
low, bl^ieat letter, ■ on tbe ttb apaoe." 
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Yenui. 

TIm London AthmamH print! the followinji: rertM on 
tiM pletore of Vmrni, reoently painted by Mr. Bnne 
Jones* of London:— 

Fnllld with toomnch lonfcfnn;, 

White with pMsion nnd prayer, 
Goddess of Lore and Beanty, 

She sits in the picture there- 
Sits, with her dark eyes leeking 

Something more subtle stin 
Than the old delights of loving, 

Her measordess days to fill. 

She has lored and been lored so often, 

In the long, immortal years, 
That she tires of the wom-ont raptnre, 

Sidtens of hopes snd tears. 

Vo joys nor sorrows move her— 

Gone is her ancient pride. 
For her head she found too heary 

The crown she has cast aside. 

Clothed in her scarlet splendor, 

Bright with her glory of hair, 
Sad that she Is not mortal— 

Btemally Bad and fair- 
Longing for Joys she knows not, 

i^ thirst with a yaln desire, 
There she sits in the pictnre, 

Daughter of Foam and Fire. 

— LOUISB ChANDLRE MOULTOH. 

— iref«*,18TI. 



For Dwight^s Journal of Music. 

Hotet and Aeminiacenoes on the Develop- 
ment and Eapid Progrett of Music in 
thii Country during the past 
Century. 

BT LORINO B. BABNE8. 

No attempt will here be made to frame a his- 
torical narrative of the progress that music has 
made in this country during the period indi- 
cated. That would require years of patient 
research and labor, and many Tolumes to con- 
tain it when completed. A sketch only — 
possibly a rough sketch, is all that is aimed 
at; and if important ercnts shall be omitted or 
touched upon lightly, the critical reader will 
pass over them ; and in so doing he may possi- 
bly find something of interest, should it fail to 
instruct. The subject is unquestionably inter- 
es ing, howcTcr poorly it may be presented. 

Much of the later portion of these notes, or 
reminiscences, are from the personal recollec- 
tions of the writer, while the earlier period, 
that of one hundred years ago, may be some- 
what enlirened by the use of such incidents in 
the active life of the honored father of the wri- 
ter, who lived contemporaneously with Wm. 
Billings, Oliver Holden, Swan, Reed and oth- 
ers, whose writings were then, and for many 
years thereafter, in general use in the churches 
of the land. The peculiar characteristics of 
the greater portion of the sacred music of those 
days has been well presented to this generation 
from time to time through the so-called Old 
Folks OoBcerts, the fugue being then the most 
popular style. Much of it was in the miner 
key, as it was deemed the more appropriate for 
chnich worship. One notable example of a 
wholly different character, however, is worthy 



of a place in this record. The tune **• Oorona- 
tion,*' written in the strong, manly key of A- 
major, and which is heard in all the churches 
of the present time, in its majestic and inspir- 
ing strains, never fails to uplift the soul 
of the worshipper as few modem compositions 
can. Through the medium of this tune main- 
ly, though he was the writer of many others, 
has the name of its composer, Oliver Holden, 
been handed down to us as one of the pioneers 
in this department of art; and when it is re- 
membered that the puritanical notions of those 
times forbade, by legal enactments, any amuse- 
ments of a theatrical character, and that the 
singing school was the only real recreation al- 
lowed, it is not surpnsing that composers 
should have spnmg up to fill the wants and 
requirements of the people. 

Wm. Billings was a tanner by trade, and 
many a tune of his was first chalked out on the 
door of his tannery, before being placed in any 
more enduring form. The earliest record we 
have of the formation of any society for the 
improvement ef church music is that of the 
Btoughton Choral Society in 1786, and which 
has survived the changes of the century and is 
still, in its vigorous old age, devoting its en- 
ergies to its own distinctive work; not of a 
character however to rank with the great cho- 
ral societies of the country. 

The Massachusetts Society, so called, located 
in Boston, was formed in 1807, but after a 
precarious existence of three years, it ceased to 
exist. Then came the world-renowned Handel 
and Haydn Society, which dates its organiza- 
tion ifrom April. 1815. Two of the great Ora- 
torios of the masters whose names they then 
adopted as the name of the new society, — ^the 
Messiah of Handel, and the Creation of Haydn, 
— ^were purchased and the study of them began 
in right good earnest. In this connection it is 
worthy of remark that the selection of two 
works ef the character of the Messiah and the 
Creation, both so immeasurably beyond the 
character of the only music then known. Is 
alike creditable and surprising. It was an 
amazing stride into those upper regions of har- 
mony and inspiration. Such progress was 
made and such a degree of enthusiasm existed 
among its members that it was decided to give 
a public performance in the early winter of the 
same year in which the society was formed. 
The concert was given in the King's Chapel, 
as it was then Called, now Stone Chapel. The 
programme was mainly made up of selections 
from the two works named and the church was 
filled with delighted listeners. The Columbian 
Setitind, edited by Major Ben. Rassel, a repre- 
sentative man, was enthusiastic in praises of 
the new society and of their concert, and from 
that time the praise of the society was on ev- 
ery tongue, and a great degree of prosperity 
attended its labors for many years. 

All honor to Thomas Smith Webb, Amasa 
Winchester, Nathaniel Tucker, and Matthew 



Stanley Parker, whose names appear in the act 
of incorporation of Feb. 7, 1816, as approved 
by Caleb Strong, Governor, and to many oth- 
ers, their associates, to the number of nearly 
fifty, for the transmission to us, of this genera- 
tion, of this highly valued Boston institution, 
which began with high aims, and which has so 
nobly sustained itself during all the changes 
which have since taken place. No very great 
changes, however, in the character of the mu- 
sic of the churches was made until the advent 
among us, in 1821, of Lowell Mason, who in- 
troduced in a volume of Hymn tunes — many 
from old English and German writers, as well 
as those of his own composition, — tunes of a 
wholly different character from those in gener- 
al use at that time, and which through the 
joint efforts of Mr. Mason and the Handel and 
Haydn Society,— the latter as publisher,— erad- 
icated in a great measure the tunes of the pre- 
vious half century as used in the Puritan 
cburhes of New England. In 1827, Mr . Mason 
was called to the Presidency of the Society 
with which he had labored in another capaci- 
ty, which position he held for five years, with 
credit alike to himself and the society over 
which he presided. 

Very little interest in music was manifested 
in any section of this, at that time, compara- 
tively new country outside the limits of Bos- 
ton. Here it had taken firm root; but though 
much had been accomplished by Mr. Mason 
and others, in educating and improving the 
public taste, it was not until 1837 or 88 that the 
authorities of the city could be prevailed upon 
to introduce music into any of our public schools 
as a part of the studies of the pupils. This de- 
cision on the part of the city authorities was 
mainly in consequence of the influence of an 
organization known as the Boston Academy of 
Music, instituted in 1882, with Samuel A. Eli- 
ot, the father of the present President of Har- 
vard University, as President, and Lowell 
Mason and Geo. Jas. Webb as musical profes- 
sors. Here oratorios and smaller works were 
from time to time performed, and concerts ex- 
clusively for orchestra were given. 

The writer has a distinct recollection of the 
time when Beethoven's Fifth Symphony was 
first performed in Boston by this society in the 
early years of its existence, in 1841. This was 
probably the first time that any one of the great 
symphonies of this wonderful master of har- 
mony had ever been heard in this country ; for 
the great orchestras of other cities did not then 
exist, with the exception of the New York 
Philharmonic, which was organized in this 
same year, 1841. Though fully three-fourths 
of an hour were consumed in its production, 
the Umpi being slowly and carefully taken by 
Henry Schmidt as leader, with Wm. Keyser at 
the head of the first violins, it opened up to all 
hearers anew source of enjoyment till that time 
unknown. If the listening to an Oratorio by 
the Handel and Haydn Society a few years 
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earlier was a new rerelation, the perf ormanoe 
of a BcethoTen Symphony waa none the Icis 
BO, and the thrill of admiration, at iU ever 
changing beauties drugged their slow length 
aleng, is well remembered to this day, but can- 
not be described. 

To turn from the concert room to the stage, 
we find from Clapp*s Record of the Boston 
Stage, that Der FMtchaU and the Barber of 
SwUU, of course in English, were brought out 
at the Boston Theatre in January, 1829, under 
the direction of Tom Comer, as he was famil- 
iarly called, with solos by Mrs. Austin, Mrs. 
Papanti, Mr. Comer, Mr. Chas. E. Horn, and 

others. 

In September, 1829, the first attempt at Ital- 
ian Opera in Boston, was the production of 
Tancredi and Ths Barber, The company con- 
sisted of Madam Feron and "others of less 
note;" Ostinelli led the orchestra, and Tom 
Comer was musical director, with Wm. B. 01- 
iyer and Capt. Sam. Adams, two of Boston^s 
notables — in their way — in the chorus. 

The appearance in this city of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Wood, in December 1888, seems to have 
created quite a sensation, and it is recorded 
that the receipts during the engagement of 
Decemler and the three days in January, five 
weeks, amounted to more than $10,000, which 
for those times was very great. Cinderella^ 
Guy Mannering, The Barber^ Der FreUckHU^ 
Fra Dianolo, Bobert the Detfil, and £a Sannam- 
hula, all in English, were given by this really 
good company, which included among the 
number, Mr. Wm. F. Brongh, the heavy Bas- 
so. Mrs. Wood was unquestionably the finest 
vocalist that had ever been heard in this coun- 
try at that time, and it is not surprising that 
that she had many admirers. Even to this 
day, among some of the earlier opera goers, 
we hear Mrs. Wood quoted as one of the best 
singers they had ever heard. 

The Seguin troupe first appeared in Boston 
in Opera at the old Tabernacle in Howard St., 
in 1845. The first representation of Norma in 
this city was given on the opening night. For 
two or three years thereafter this really fine 
company, though limited in number of princi- 
pal artists, enjoyed a great degree of populari- 
ty. But when in 1847 Martins Italian Opera 
Company, from Havana, with such artists as 
Tedesco, Perelli, Novclli, Vita, and many oth- 
ers, who would take a high rank in any com- 
pany of the present day, made its appearance 
at the Howard in a round of Italian Operas, 
beginning with Emani, the former favorites 
were forgotten. Who that heard for the first 
time the consummate artists named, and wit- 
Deseed the grotesque girations of Sanquirico in 
his inimitable delineation of Leporello in Don 
Giowtnni, though he could not sing, will ever for- 
get the Havana Opera Co.! Eliza Ostinelli, 
afterwards Madame Biscaccianti, made a suc- 
cessful first appearance in Opera in 1848, the 
opera chosen for her debut being La Sannam- 
buta. Truffi and Benedctti, who remained in 
this country several successive seasons and be- 
came very popular with all classes, first ap- 
peared in 1848. Those superb artists, Besio, 
Bettini. Badiali (the three B's, as they were 
called) with Salvi and Marini, were listened to 
by thousands through two or more seasons, 
first coming among us in 1860. Grisi and Ma- 



rio, with that eaperb barytone Badiali, and 
Sasini, then in his prime, appeared at the Boe- 
ton Theatre in 1854, in a round of operas, much 
to the delight of all critical listeners; and in 
the same year the Pyne and Hanison troupe of 
English singers were heard in the same house 
in a succession of operas in English. 

The Boston Academy of Music, already re- 
ferred to, had a short life of some six or eight 
years, and from that time forwrird, until the 
arrival on our shores of the Germania Musical 
Society in 1848, very little orchestral music 
was heard. This society, composed of young 
men of fine musical culture, enthusiastic in 
their art, and nnmbering twenty-five all told, 
formed themselves into an orcheetra before 
leaving their native land, for the purpose of 
giving concerts of a strictly classical character 
in the States of our widely extended country, 
and well did they fulfil their minion: many 
times under most disheartening circumstances, 
but never giving themselves up to anything un- 
worthy of their high art aims; and it must ev- 
en now be a source of pride with each member 
of that pioneer organization, scattered and sep- 
arated from each other as they are, to know 
that they never prostituted art in all their 
wanderings, and that the good seed they so 
liberally sowed has returned to us and to them 
in the ripened grain, a thousand fold. 

The arrival in this oomitry of Mme. Jenny Lind, 
that world-renowned and highly-gifted songstress, 
who first appeared in New York in 1841, was an 
event of very great importanca to the musical 
world. ThoiiBandfl of delighted listeners were ever 
within reach of her voice on all occasions of her 
public performances, and no artiet ever bade adieu 
to friends oo this side the Atlantic, more sincerely 
loved for her art, than Mme. Jenny Liod, or Mad- 
ame Goldschmidt, as she then was. The unprece- 
dented Buccess of this star of the first magnitude, 
induced others to try their fortunes with us, and 
the following year, 1862, brought us two of the 
most highly gifted vocalists of the present century, 
— Henrietta Sontag and Alboni; and while 
the Lind was bidding adieu to our shores in May of 
that year, the superb Sontag. followed In September, 
and Alboni in October. 

The season of 1852 was memorsble in the minds 
of all Bostonians, from the advent among them of 
the artistes here named, and the additional fact of 
the opening of the Boston Music Hall, and the es- 
tablishment of Dwightt Journal of Mune, both of 
the latter filling a great want at that Ume, and both 
increasing in value as the years roll on. Many 
others among the world's greatest artists, both vo- 
cal and iBstrumenlal, have visited as ; among whom 
may be mentioned John Braham, in 1840, that won- 
derful old man of seventy, who could draw tears 
into the eyes of his audience as with marvellous 
power he declaimed Handera " Deeper and deeper 
still," followed by that no less wonderful tone pict- 
ure : " Waft her Angels to the skies," or thrilled 
the listener with his ** Sonnd an Alarm." Madame 
La Orange, in 1850, and for several consecutive 
seasons thereafter, will be remembered as one of 
the most oonscientlons artists whb ever appeared 
among as; versatile and satisfactory in all her 
roles. Adeline PattI, though then bat just from 
her training 'school. In 1859 and 60, foreshadowed 
even at that immature period in her musical career, 
— one of the most brilliant and successful on rec- 
ord, — her subsequent world-wide reputation as a 
star with few if any equals and no superiors. The 
more reeeut and prolonged renidenee in this eoun- 



try of that maeh beloved and highly gifted artieto, 
the laU lamented Parepa Rosa, is resMmhersd by 
all lovers of the divine art, and it may be wM In 
truth that no artist ever eontribnted more to the 
enjoyment of the thousands who were enabled to 
listen to her vocallsm, whether in Cioneert, Orato- 
rio or Opera, than this highly aooomplished artiste. 

The season of 18Y2 snd 78 will be remembered as 
one in which Mr. Manager Strakesch presented the 
people of this country with something approaehlag 
Grand Opera, with that eminent artiste, Christine 
Nllsson, in a company of which such names as Tor- 
riani, Gary, Campanini, Oaponl, Del Pnente, and 
Scolari were members. 

A deeade earlier we were regsled with the warb- 
tings of snch soufc-birds ss Laborde, Gassanlga and 
Piceolemini, while ths stentorian lungs of Carl 
Formes and the ezoeedlngly satlafhetory vocallssi 
of Stigelli, that highly seoompHshed tenor, were 
both listened to with pleasure and profit by our ris- 
ing and ambitions young singere as well as by eAd 
er patrons of the opera. 

The names of Alhsnl and Lucea will call up pleas- 
ant remembrencea, while the quartet of English 
vocalists, which included in Its anmber that con- 
summate artist, Charles Santley, recalls in the minds 
of all lovera of the true and good in art some of 
the pleasantest recolloetlons of their lives. Bat to 
enumerate all. would be to bring before the eye of 
the reader the larger number of the world's great- 
est artists; but we forbear, though the name of 
Mdlle. Therese Tietjens, an artiste of nuqoalilM 
snperiority in the roles of Grand Opera, no less than 
in Oratorio, must not be passed by In silence, while 
Xhofe of Madame Rudersdorff and Peseha-Lentner 
are both entitled to a place in this record. 

Many of the most cultured and accomplished ar- 
tists known to fame now proudly claim this country 
as their birth place, among whom may be named 
the Phillipps*s, Kellogg, Gary, Van Zandt, and omr 
basso, Whitney, as the most consplcnoasly shining 
lights at the present time ; while a host ef lesser 
luminaries are scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of our land. 

A large number of eminent pianists of both sez- 
08, native and te the manor born, are residents of 
many of our larger cities, the greater portion of 
whom have mastered the diflUcultles of the Instm- 
ment under the teachings ef the great Kuropean 
masters, and who, though unable to rival the mar- 
vellous power of a Biilow or a Rubinstein, are yet 
equal to all requirements In the interpretation of 
the great works of ths masters. Miss Topp, Miss 
Mehlig, Miss Krebs, Arabella Goddsrd, and Mad. 
EssipofF are not forgotten, though the two great 
names above given are of more recent date among 
us ; while we still have Madame Schiller and Rlv4- 
Ktng, two artists of great eminence, to delight the 
ear of the listener. Eminent teaehera of the Piano, 
mainly from the renks of our own oonntrymen, are 
new found in all our large cities and smaller towns ; 
while the same remark will apply to organ Instrac- 
tore and vocal teachere, as well. 

With all this native talent and an ambition to ex- 
cel on the part of the young women and young 
men of this country, it must be reoorded that very 
little attention has as yet been given to any other 
instrument than the piano. If we ezeept* the organ ; 
thonsfh some successful efforts have been msde in 
that direction by one at least of the conservatories 
of music with which all our larger cities are now 
well supplied. In the nature of things however, the 
time cannot be far distant when our grand orehss- 
tras, now almost exclusively In the hands of ovr 
Teutonic fellow cltlsens ,will be shared by our own 
native mnslelans. Of Societies for the praotlee of 
the great Oratorios of the old mastera as well as 
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the new, the BosUb Handel and Haydn Soelety 
kolds the nndiipnted first place for efHeiency, as It 
raaln itrat in age, haying surytTed the chaogea and 
rerertea ef more than sixty yeara. Of the forma- 
tion of other similar organisations we may be per- 
mitted te quote from the report of the President of 
the Handel and Haydn Society roa'le In 18Y0. He 
says : ** We find them on the shores of the Pacific, 
the hills of Nerada, and among the older cities of 
our wide spresd country, many bearing onr names. 
and In most eases owing their origin to those who 
reeeiyed their first impressions of the true yalne to 
a eommnnity of a society of this nature fh>m the par- 
ent society of Boeton.** Where there was but one 
choral society, and that the Handel and Haydn, 
some twenty-fiye yeara age, there are now, scattered 
through our cities and larger towns from the east- 
emmoet Hmlte of onr country eyen to the far Pacific 
coasts many like organisations, all engaged In the 
work of educating the masses in the higher branch 
ea of musical knowledge. Singing clube composed 
•f male yolees i>n1y, and othera where the united 
yolcea of both sesee are employed to Interpret works 
of the highest order of yocal writing, which until a 
recent period were entirely unknown, haye been 
formed in many of the large cities and their per- 
formances are among the moat enjoyable of the mu- 
sical seaeon. 

The festlyals of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
which occur eyery third year in the month of May, 
take rank as the great musical eyente of the country, 
and yisltors from great distancea are found in at- 
tendance. Cincinnati has within a few years organ- 
ised a sirollar series of festiyals and has met with 
success in the yenture, which Is an eyidence of the 
intereat aroused in the Middle and Western States, 
In dasalcal music 

Composers of Symphonies, Orstorioe, and works 

of less magnitude, whose creations would do credit 

to writers in the more highly cultured centres 

of musical art in the old world, are now found in 

the new. 

The Thomaa Orcheatra Is entitled to the first 
rank as an organisation of mnsicians, and it has 
accomplished a great work in presenting composi- 
tions of the highest order of merit, as well as toose 
of a lighter character, to those in distant places as 
well as in our older cities; thereby elevating the 
taate of many who until such hearing were igno- 
rant of the character of such compositions as are 
presented by this fine band of musicians. They 
naye successfully followed out the work so well be- 
gun and accomplished by the Oermania thirty 
years preylously. 

The Harvard Musical Association Is to Boston 
what the Philharmonic Society of New York is to 
that dty. It Is an organisation employing an or- 
chestra for the eapedal purpose of presenting the 
great works of the Masters in Symphonic form, now 
in its thirteenth year of actiyeseryice, each seaaon ; 
and to no Association In this country is s greater 
degree of credit due for persistent and untiring en- 
ergy in bringing before our cultured audiences 
those creations of genius now so fsmiliar to concert 
goers, than to that of the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion. Long may It be sustained as one of the Indis- 
pensable institutions of Boeton. 

When each of our ereat cities can point to an es- 
tabliahed orcheatra like the two Philharmonic Socl- 
etlea of New York and Brooklyn, and the Harvard 
Muaical Society of Boston, as permanent Institu- 
tions, then we may justiy lay claim to being a mu- 
sical country ; and when we consider the position 
occupied in the musical world by our vocal artiats, 
we may well say that sunny Italy can no longer be 
conaldered par exeeUenet, as the land of song. That 
honor must at least be divided with the fair daugh- 
ters and brave eons of America ; and the day can- 
not be far distant when the more highly cultured 
Teutonic and Saxon races of the old world will alao 
feel honored in sharing the crown so long worn by 
them with their ambitions rivals on this side of the 
broad Atlantic 

The two great Qilmore Jubilees of 1869 and 1872, 
thoqgh partaking largely of the sensational, are wor- 
thy of mention in this record ; the first, as satiafkc^ 



torily aolving a qneation till then untried, as to 
whether so large a body of choristers as was con- 
tained In tiiat chorus,--atated to be five thousand, 
—could sing together In time and tune ; and the 
second, — that of three years Ister,— hm introducing 
to us three military Bands, unequalled, and In no 
aense previously approached by any similar organ- 
isations In this country ; England, France and Ger- 
many were each thus represented. That Jubilee 
was also remarkable for the great nnmber who oc- 
cupied the seats assigned (w the grand chorus, 
which was stated to consist of some twenty thou- 
sand, but that portion of the performancea which 
fell to that immense body could hardly be called a 
success. Financially it was a disastrous Aiilure, 
while that of 1889 was a financial success. 

This somewhat crude and certainly imperfect rs- 
ttimi ol the wide-epread and rapid stride that 
music has made in this country during the period 
under consideration would be atill more defective 
were we to omit mention of two Important branch- 
es of the musical art In the mechanical department, 
not heretofore touched upon. 

The manufacture of musical iuHrumente, particu- 
larly of Piano-fortea and Reed organs, has grown to 
colossal proportions In this country during the last 
half century, (though the Introduction of the Reed 
organ is of more recent date}, until it has become 
one of the most important Branches of Industry ; 
and the products of the best makera are found In 
all the principal cities of Europe as well as those of 
our own country. It Is true that thousands of both 
descriptions of instnimente are only made to sell, 
without regard to durability or quality of tone, but 
our best will challenge comparison with any manu- 
factured in the older workshops of the world. 

But perhaps no department of musical actirity has 
made more rapid strides or reached a higher grade 
of Jitumcial success than that of the mumc publish- 
ers. And though tons of trash In the lorm of 
sheet music, which mainly adorn the music racks of 
the Miss Flimseys of the country, and thousands 
of books of Church Psalmody, manufactured ex- 
pressly to sell at " Conventions," are annually put 
through the hands of the engraver and the preea 
man ; a marked change in the demand for a higher 
order of compositions, from all sections of the coun- 
try, is an encouraging indication of improved musi- 
cal culture among us. 

We have here attempted to chronicle, however 
imperfectly, our progress ss a nation in the culture 
of music, and to point out some of the advantages 
which we have reaped from it in a business mnnt 
of view ; but our great need has not, as yet, oeen 
referred to : — a college of music, not a castie in the 
air, like the one ao nearly erected— on paper— but 
a few years ago and recently revivea again, 
where uilllons, now thousands, had already been 
pledged by some one of vast wealth for this pur- 
pose. Such an institution must have at ita head a 
man of acknowledged ability and poasessed of the 
highest musical acouiremente, with Instructors in 
each department or high professional attainments, 
that our rising generation of natural musicianamay 
gain the knowledge they seek, without croesing the 
seas, as many now do ; and where the most rigid 
tests shall alone entitle the graduate to wear a de- 
gree ; then if we find a Mus. Doc. or a Professor 
among us, we shall know his suthority for wearing 
the high-sounding title. No reflections are intend- 
ed in these remarks, on these who have eonutf their 
titlee, but on those only who assume them. 

Too little attention is now given by our teachers,- 
both in and out of conservatories, to the first rudi- 
ments, so essential to all, until it has become a near- 
ly universal remark, that we have no readers now, 
as formerly. We know personally of some young 
ladies who have " graduated " from some Conserva- 
tory, well advertised as furnishing pupils with thor- 
ough musical education, and who have already filled 
some Important position staaingle concert; it may 
be after the "Pol Parrot* method of committing 
everything to memory, through the medium of the 
ear, out who ignominioualy fidled to pass an exam- 
ination for admission to a church choir, aimply be- 
cause it waa quite impossible for them to read a plain 
hymn tune at sight; and who were obliged to resort 
to private instruction for the purpose ot supplying 
this important lack in their mualcai educatlon,tliough 
at the time of "graduating" they were told that they 
were Artists I The smsU and unimportant (t) 
matter of rtsding had never been taught them. 

For our present pnrpoee it mattera not whethor 
the Conservatory referred to is located In New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston or Chicago. The fticta 
are as stated. 



The principal object however of this record is not 
to pnint out our needs or to criticise men or meas- 
ures, but to show In some slight degree the progress 
we have made as a nation In this most deltghtftil, 
roost ennobling, and most highly valued of all hu- 
man arte. There la force in the remark, that he 
who writes the songs of a nation is mightier than 
he who makes Its laws. Then let us look well to 
the culture of our song writers. 



[Special Corrsspondence of the Philadelphia 
Svening ]lnllelln.l 

RoMC, Italy, March S2, 1878.— It Is the season of 
concerts In Rome; the moat important one we have 
had was Sgambatl's, which took place a few daya 
ago at the Sale Dante. All the muaical notabilitfea 
— ^profeaaora and amateurs — aa well as literary /mt* 
iomutgf — were preeeni ; among these, Massenet, 
who is now in Rome superintending the rehearaals 

LtAare, which 



of his opera, H JUM Lakore, which was sung for 
the first time at the Apollo laat evening ; Prehn, 
the distinguished violoncellist; Madame Helbig; 
Eendell, the German Ambaasador, who Is unfatuii- 
ico per la mutka ; Counteaa OlnUucd (luite Clara 
Novalle); her clever sisters^ Miss SIbllla Novello 
and Mra. Charles Cowden Clarke, to whom all 
Shakespeare students are grateftil ; any number of 
Roman princee and princeesee — who have a taate 
for the arte. It Is supposed, by Inheritance, etc., etc, 
— the list is endless. 

It was a delightful concert, and displayed Sgam- 
bati In his double musical character aa compoaer 
and executant. S^mbatl Is a cold, reserved man ; 
has exquisite dignity of presence, which would be 
haughty if It were not for the fine nnaneet of aelf- 
respect and gentlemanlike, modest self-poossaslon. 
When he sits down to the piano his serious, con- 
tained manner gives no hope of the fire and paasion 
you afterwards discover in his performance. He Is 
very eerrU In execution. You feel confidence In 
him from the beglnnlufi^. The first piece on the 
programme gsve us a chance to notice the firmer 
qualities of his playing. It was the Z% variationa 
with Tema in l>o mtner, opus 86, Beethoven, " a 
compoeltlon that Is regards as a towr de fwf %l 
harmonic, rhythmic and counterpoint science, and 
which demands a serious executant." This wss 
followed by one of his own remarkable aulnteta for 
piano and strings, the Fa minor, Sgamoati's quin- 
tets have been attracting much attention In Ger- 
many. They are new placed in the rfperiarw of 

THB CLA88I0AL 0ONCBBT8. 

with the works of Schumann, Brahms, Rhelnberg- 
er and RaiF. His second quintet has been execute 
lately with great success in the concerts of Hellms- 
berger, at Vienna. Capocd, the clever muslcsl 
critic of the lAhertd (son of the well-known old 
Maestro di Capella CapoccI, of St John of Lateran), 
says, in his excellent notice of Sgambati's last con- 
cert, when alluding to the quintet In Fa Minor : 
"Thia great opus of serious character and work- 
manship, rather advanced in ite style, should be 
listened to by a public already accustomed to com- 
positions of the modern school. The multiplicity 
of ideaa, the richnees of development, the freedom 
of form and novelty of thought^ which characterise 
It, make of this quintet a work of the first order." 
" A prophet Is not a pronhet^" In his own country, 
we are told, but this is tne way Sgambati is ludged 
by a clever townsman, who has grown up with him 
from boyhood. 

After the quintet, Sgambati sat down to the 
piano, and played a Succession of solos that were, 
as the Romans say, MramMilc Utqtmi^. He began 
with his own Notturno, snd the fine PreMio and 
JiUffa ; then he plaved a brilliant Capriedo of Scar- 
latti ; a C%ani PoUmaUe of Chopin, translated by 
Lisst, and a iScAtrso of Mendelssohn's. This bril- 
liant chaplet, which contained Wagner'a Gore 4§i 
FUahiei dd Va$etUo FofUatmo, tranaeribedby Liast, 
diaplayed the executant's marvellons command of 
Ud[mqu4, as well as his high order of musical con- 
ception snd expression. It closed with a perfect 
rendering of Chopin's bold, energetic 8th Folammim 
and Llsst's Ramodia Unghermi, which lifted up his 
audience on mighty winga of muaical amotion. 

A OBBAT FIAMIIT. 

I have heard moat, If not all, the mat pianists 
of the last thirty-five years, and aa I recall them 
and their comparative gradea of merit aa execut- 
ants, I place Sgambati Drat. I do not name LUst 
In thia cateppnry, of course. That celebrated artist, 
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whom I have had the great privilege to Icdow inti- 
mately for many yenrs, is the king, the emperor of 
piafrnteB. He is unequaled. He is the poet of the 
instrament. Under his hands the ivory and ebony 
keys are as biddab1e[?las a flexible and perfect voice, 
and what wonderful hands are those of Liszt ! I 
once* had a chance to look at thera in Palmistry 
light. I was deeply interested in Desbarolles and 
other works on that doubtful bnt fascinating lore. 
Story, the sculptor, has a cast in plaster of Cho- 
pin's hand, which is the sickest and saddest one I 
ever saw, and which was, I am sorry to report, on 
the authority of a Russian Princess, who was one 
of his best pupils, and to whom he dedicated one of 
his Etudes — a very dirty hand with nails that were 
never clean ! This cast I studied very carefully, 
and told Liszt of the result of my examinations. 
We laughed over the subject, and Liszt talked of 
Desbarolles, whom he haa known, and of Zingara 
Bohemian cleverness in Palmistry. No Intelligent 
person believes in either fortune telling or ghosts, 
and yet many of us are of the opinion of a g^ood 
old eountry woman, whom I asked, when I was a 
child, if she believed in ghosts. " No. no ! I don't 
believe in them,'' she said; then added, with a 
laugh, " yet, after all, I'm afraid of them." 

LISZT^B RAin>. 

*' What can you make oat of my hand ? ** said 
Lisst, gayly, holding out to me his square, large 
one, the knotty fingers of which tell of the com- 
mand of learned music. What a proof of Desbar- 
oUes's theory is to bo found in the nand and fingers 
of this celebrated artist I It is a mixed one ; that 
is, the fingers are vaned, some are round, some 
square and some flat or spatula ; this is the true 
hand of an artist, for it betokens form and idea. 
The palm is covered with rays, betraying that his 
life has been an agitated, eventful one, full of pas- 
sion and emotion, — ^but the philosophic and mate- 
rial nauds, or knots, on the Apollo and Mercury 
fingers, the logic and will on tnat wonderful long 
thumb, which extends beyond the middle joint of 
the fore-finger, shows how this remarkable man has 
been able to conquer instincts and govern tempera- 
ment. According to palmistry this self-control is 
shown in the palm lines, which are a little defaced. 
Serious, severe work, and study of a high and noble 
character, have effaced the impressions of a stormy 
youth, and placed him in old age on a lofty plane 
where he enjoys serenity and peace. The line of 
life is the strongest 1 ever saw ; and numberless 
lines start out from the Jupiter mount The fin- 
gers are remarkable. The Jupiter and Saturn fin- 
Sers are square ; the ring, or Apollo, and little, or 
[ercnry fingers, are spatula, flat and broad. 'The 
second phalange of the Jupiter finger is longer than 
the first, which denotes ambition. The Saturn fin- 

fer is full of knots. There is a wart on the Apollo 
nger of the right hand. The force of the little 
finger on both hands is tremendous ; the knuckle 
seems as if made of iron. The knuckle of the Apol- 
lo finger is very strongly developed. The knnckle 
of the Saturn finger is like a hinge. A line starts 
from the root of the Apollo finger and traverses all 
the joints ; it is strongly marked ; this means great 
renown. Healy, our distinguished American por- 
trait painter, who lives in Paris, has Liszt's two 
cunning hands in bronze, poeed as if they were on 
the plane. He had a cast taken of Liszt's hands 
ten years ago, when he painted the fine portrait of 
the great pianist dressea in the Abba's dress, peated 
at a piano. This portrait was taken under the 
most favorable circumstances. Healy had a grand 
piano placed in his studio and painted Liszt while 
fie was playing. Healy and Liszt were friends, 
both living in Rome at the time. It was that mem- 
orable winter of '68-69, when we had in this city 
Longfellow and Liszt and Buchanan Read and a 
host of artistic celebrities, most of whom were inti- 
mate friends. Ilealy afterwards had the plaster 
hands of Liszt cast into bronze. If yon go to Mr. 
Hcaly's picturesque studio in Paris, 66 Rue Roche- 
foucauld, you can see them and discover more than 
I tell yon in this hasty remembrance ; you can also 
see there the remarkable portrait of Liszt and por- 
traits of many other cotabilities whom Mr. Healy 
has painted. 

LISZT^S FRIEND AND PUPIL. 

But to go back to Sg^mbati, Liszt's favorite pu- 
pil and valued friend. You probably know little 
about his great musical merits in America, and, as 
he is a hard student, unambitious — moreover has a 
very happy, full, rich life in Rome — be is not like- 
ly to conquer foreign laurels by artistic journeys. 
He has some means, a large number of pupils, and 



is devoted to the direction of mnsic in the Academy 
of Santa Cecilia. It is only those who have the 
chance of hearing Sgambati in Rome that can ap- 
preciate what a treasure we possess. He is rarely 
seen in society ; never plays in salons, except for 
some intimate friend. A few weeks ago, at one of 
my Saturday evenings, he delighted us by playing 
Mendelssohn's " On wings of song ; " but this is a 
rare occurrence. 

Sgambati is young, not over thirty, about middle 
size ; has dark hair, which he wears d la Bafaele. 
When he was very young he resembled the por- 
traits of the great artist of Urbino. He has dark 
eyes and brown skin. To his friends he is gentle 
and charming, and has one of the softest and sweet- 
est of low voices. Lately there has been an article 
published in the Vienna annual review. Die Diotku- 
ren, upon Italian artists, painters, sculptors and 
musicians. The author is Count C. Zalnski, a liter- 
ary person of taste and culture. Apropos to our 
Roman executant and composer he writes: " The 
long residence of Liszt in Itome has left a perma- 
nent impression on the music of that city. He 
formed there 

A 6BBAT MUSICAL STUDENT, 

who seems destined to procure for his country 
another musical glory. Qiovanni Sgambati is not 
only a pianist of the first order : he is l[ composer 
endowiKi with extraordinary talent, to whicn are 
added the most serious and profound studies. He 
already enjoys great fame, and has attracted the 
attention of Wagner." 

The author then relates that when Wagner was 
in Rome, last year, he heard Sgambati's two quin- 
tets for piano and strings, and continues thus : 

" How much grace and passion, what admirable 
harmonic chains and exquisite workmanship these 
important compoeitions reveal cannot be expressed 
in a few words. Wagner admired them so much 
that he wrote instantly to his editor, Schott, in 
Mayence, recommending him to secure these quin- 
tets and to publish them. An overture (Rietui) is 
another work of Sgambati's of great merit, and a 
Preluda and a Fuga for piano-forte. The Prelnda 
is remarkable for the novelty of its technicality. 
The F^a has for its theme the well-known choral 
from which the Monk Aretino took the names of 
the musical scale." 

You will probably remember that ten years ago 
I was enthusiastic in my notices of Sgambati, who 
was then a youth of twenty, " already a master." as 
Liszt said to me at the time. I have followed his 
progress with pride and pleasure, and have been 
glad to chronicle each vear his fast succeeding tri- 
umphs. Sgambati's quiet, happy life in Rome with 
his beautifui, charming wife, his close, severe stud- 
ies, his dignified avoidance of all ridofMt^ give him 
an attraction few artist* possess. It is pleasant to 
see fame come spontaneously to one who merits it, 
it is true, but who has never courted that capri- 
cious goddess. 

Anne Hampton Brewster. 
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Female Voice Culture. 

The Rev. Edward B. Hale has written Mrs. An- 
nie D. C. Hardy the following letter on the cultiva- 
tion of the female voice : — 

Dbae Mrs. Hardt : — What I said to the ladles in 
church after your reading was, in substance, this : 
I value such instructions as Mrs. Hardy's, and those 
of the school of teachers which she represents, be- 
cause I hope they may improve in the course of 
time the bad voices to which my countrywomen are 
now trained. I ascribe it mostly to the habits of 
our large schools; some people ascribe it to the 
dryness of our climate ; whatever be the reason, the 
fact is that most American women talk with a shrilly 
voice, and if they wish to gain power seek it by' 
sharpening the note, or screaming, rather than by 

Siving it more volume. I remember at the great 
ining-saloon of the Bauer-au-Lac Hotel in Zurich, 
both, the largest and finest dining.hall I ever saw, 
when five hundred people were dining at onoe at 
their different tables. I could single out my own 
countrywomen in all parts of the hall, no matter 
what their distance, by the shrill yell, more or less 
nasal, with which they summoned the waiters, or- 
dered soup, asked for a napkin, or passed firom pas- 
try to ice-cream. Above the general roar of the 
buzz-buzz-buzz of live hundred voices in conversa- 
tion you could distinguish the war-cry of these 
eight or ten A met loan women as you distinguish 
signal rockets at night aboye a long and dark line 



of entrenchments. A casual observer would have 
no difiSculty in telling, at the end of the day, how 
much pastry these women ate, or how often their 
plates were changed. We are so used to it in a 
Sound steamer here, or other hall where women are 
together, that we do not notice it here. Yon need 
to M in another land to know what it la. Some 
people, as I say, ascribe this to the climate. I do 
not. If it were climate, you and Mrs. Smith would 
speak with this clarion cry, as you do not There 
may be a tendency that way in the climate, bat the 
Indian women do not have this shriek, and such 
black women from the South as I have known have 
been apt to speak in what we should call a subdued 
contralto. The general habit is to use the dti teste 
voice almost wholly. The joke is bad, but the cus- 
tom is detestable. I ascribe It to the cnetom of the 
grammar schools and the primary schools which 
makes little girls '* read up,** as it is called. The 
teachers really expect a child of five to fill with her 
voice a room fifty feet square and fifteen feet high. 
Now, in simplicity, when a child of that age speake 
in church to her mother In her natural voice, no 

Serson is conscious of it except in the next pews, 
he does not affect the congregation at large at alL 
Nor ought the child at school to read any louder than 
she talks naturally. But just as long as Mias Love- 
child or Miss Screamwell, the teacher, expect the 
poor thing to "read louder," so long will she change 
tier home voice for a school scream ; and in the end 
the school scream takes the place of the home roice. 
Lear says of Cordelia : — 

" Her voioe was otot soft, 
Gentle and low, an exoellent thing in woman.** 

If I had money enough I would have that written 
in large signs, in letters of gold, and hung in every 
school-room in the country. Failing that, if yon 
and those like you will go about on a crusade show- 
ing women how to use all the muscles which belong 
to the human voice, why, women will find that it u 
pleasanter to talk and read so than it is when they 
use only the poor, worn-out throat and palate, and 
the apparatus, such as it is, of the back of the nose. 
I do not write in the interests of public speaking. 
I should have no tears if I never neard a woman 
make a speech. Bnt in the interests of reading 
aloud, of school-room and of talk, which is probably 
the thing which does most to make life nappy, I 
bid yon and yours God-speed I 

Edward E. Hale. 



Weak Middle Tones in the Voice. 

The Chicago Trilnine is publishing a series of 
" Talks about Singing," the talker being a teacher 
in that city, who signs herself Amm M. R. Bar- 
HRTTB. Here is the seventh talk, worth the atten- 
tion, we should think, of any would-be singer : 

The question that Is asked me, perhape, the oftenest 
in the many charminfc and appreciative letters which I 
have received from every part of the United States sinoe 
I hegan these ** Talks About Singing,'* is, " Why are my 
middle tones so weak and husky?*' or, «My low and 
high tones are clear and tolerably strong, bnt why is the 
middle of my voice so insignificant, or unpleasant in 
quality ? *' In almost every case, without having heard 
the voices, from the written description of their f anlts, 
weaknesses, and peculiarities, I judge them to be light 
and high sopranos. Now, there is one fkct to which lit- 
tle or no attention seems to be paid by sinf^ug-teaehert 
in general, which is, that voices often have what the 
Italians call, Vna buea nOUi toc^r^'* a hole In the voioe," 
and in light sopranos this weak spot is found in the mid- 
die tones, from O, second line, np to C sharp, third 
space; therefore, these tones should be sung very care- 
fully; and it is of no nse for the possessor of such a 
Toice to try to strengthen this dangerous spot, for it can- 
not be done without injury to these tones and almost 
the min of those next above. Tliey are, like the thin 
spots in Ice, to be pasted over lightly and rapidly, for to 
linger upou them heavily is sore destruction; bat, as 
compensation. Nature gives to these middle tones of a 
light soprano a delidously tender quality, which, care- 
fully managed, is capable of the most pleaaing effects. 
They may also be much Improved, be sweetened, cleared, 
and rounded, bnt can never be made as bright or strong 
as the tones above immediately following. The reason 
why they are "weak and Inalgnificant" If because they 
are too often made so by the fatal habit of cairylng the 
chest tones beyond their Jnat limits; and this sort of 
voioe is the most apt to run into this fault; for, fading 
sensible of this unavoidable gap, made more peroeptl- 
ble by the contrast with the brightness and brillianey 
of the head tones, they instlnotively try to ttrengtban 
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tbe middle of the Tolce by glTlng it the only de^ quali- 
ty that they know how to bm, whieh is, the ehflst tone 
earried np as far as possible. A light soprano in its 
normal condition abhofs a ehest tone and nerer uses it 
nnleas obll|(ed to; hat it is often able to sing a tolerably 
strong medinm tone or middle Ci D» E» and F. When I 
find this natural disinclination to sine chest tones (those 
formed behind the soft palate) in perfectly healthy 
Toices of this kind, I never attempt to have them sing 
with this quality of tone until they hare culiivated to 
the highest defp«e the middle and head registers; then 
the gaining of the two or three chest tones needed will 
be easy work. 

Although carrying the chest tones too high weakens 
tbe middle ones, it is loud singing, forcing the Tolce that 
renders it husky; and what an extreme folly to fancy 
that sereaming or shouting when you Ring will change a 
small Toice Into a large one or make any person bellere 
that It Is large! You might as well try to change the 
color of your eyes. Why not be content with the quali- 
ty of Tolce Nature has glTen you, and strlre to beautify 
it? Make your tones pure, clear, sweet, and strong, if 
they will admit of strength without saerlllcing some 
more Important quality. Hy master, Prof. YANvuoai- 
Hi, of Florence, used fftquently to say : "Oh, you Amer- 
icans think everything of quantity and nothing of qual- 
ity of Tolce, and you would all or you swell out to be 
oxen, when everybody can see that you are only frogs 
aU the while." He is so rigid a disciple of the seven- 
teenth century purists, and so eareiul bimself in his 
twatment of voices, that, although he delights in a ro- 
bust dramatic voice, whenever he finds one, yet I believe 
the tendency to hnwl. which characterises so many of 
his pupils from this side of the Atlantic, gives him more 
trouble than all their other faults; and eld Rom aicI{— 
lately dead,— who was called by musicians In Italy the 
AzMo di tutu moMeH,— the "Father of all the Teachers," 
—had the same horror of hearing anyone sing beyond 
the nai ural power and strength of the voice. Whenever 
1 used to meet him he wouldlnvariably say : " What are 
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you doing now, Orra?" "I am teaching singing. 
^' Thst Is right, that Is right; only don*t let them howl ! 
There Is no more singing nowadays ; singers only Tell.*' 
But he used to go every night to hear Albsni In " MIg- 
non ; '* he said : "It is a lesson for me." 

There is one singer of whom you could all take a les- 
son in the skillful and careful management of a very 
small voice, especlslly weak In the middle register, and 
that Is Miss THUKsnT; she has a beautiful method, and 
always sings with the utmost care. You can give your- 
self comfortably up to the enjoyment of the moment, 
feeling sure that all the middle tones will be humored, 
toui'hed tenderlv, and brought well to the front of the 
mouth; that the high tones will be thrown up into the 
heail and n<it shrieked forth ; that her phrasing will not 
be so long that you are in fear lest she lose her breath 
altogether or break a blood-vefsel In her efforts; that 
her words will be sung as if she had a story to tell which 
she wanted you to hear and understand. One grand se- 
cret of Mliks Thursby's success as a concert singer, aside 
from her charmingly modest and dignified manner, is 
the fact that she rarely, if ever, slugs a piece not thor- 
onghlv suited to her voice and ability. In thus doing 
she shows consummate wisdom; for so much of the 

8 roper effect of mu^ic depends upon the choice of songs, 
sat you ought to refuse - no matter how inludidously 
urged, or how mu'h you yourself may like the pieces— 
to sing music componed for a voice dlfrerlng widely from 
your own. As nearly all Knglish songs are written for 
meiao4opranoR, It la rather difficult for a high, light 
voice to find anything exactly suited to It outside of 
Italian music; and as many, naturally and Justly, pre- 
fer to sing In their native language, their repertory be- 
comes still more limited. One general rule 1 will give 
£ou, however, to aid In the selection of songs; choose 
liose that are the most easy for you to sing, that lire 
you the least, and in which your voice sounds sweetest, 
clearest, and best. Let a high soprano avoid songs lying 
nearly all on the middle voice. Also those requiring 
hmg sustained notes, for however easy snd abundant 
may be the breath and skillful the power of managing 
it, this sort of music will. In a short time, entirely de- 
stroy the delicate beauty of the tones; a mezzo-soprano, 
no matter how extensive her compass, must shun a con- 
scant succession of high tones, and a contralto need not, 
if she wishes to preserve her voice, try to sing music re- 
quiring power on the middle, and the few nigh tones 
generslly belonging to thla sort of voice. How maujy 
contraltos we hear which are worn out,— and there is 
BO more painful wreck,— while their possessors are atill 
oomparatively young. 



After a Ball— A Miudoian*8 Dream. 

Alas, I now remember it too well, 

I dreamed I died— effect of punch and turkey— 
My songful soul was hurried down to hell 

One awful midnight, stormy, rainy, murky. 

Around me in this dreadful spot appeared 

A multitude of Itttle icarlet devils. 
Unsightly imps, who at my coming leered. 

And bade my trembling soul to Join their revels. 

Gasing around, I missed In great surprise 
The brimstone lakes and tamaces of fire : 

Ko boiling lead, gnashed teeth, dilated eyes- 
Nothing, in fact, real horror to inspire. 

Alas, I eonld not know old Satan's ways ; 

My guileless soul harbored a enrious error; 
The little pagan devils at their plays 

Wen datttntd to anme my greatest tanror. 



With ominous smiles, the leader of the band 
Produced from some dark hole a grand piano. 

Which he then played, really with artist hsnd, 
And sang AbVs " Swallows " with a cracked 
soprano. 

So far, so good. The devils cleared their throats. 
And, with a most internal verve and frenzy. 

Sang— Heaven protect me I— with discordant notes. 
The favorite choral morceaux from " Rienzi." 

And, oh, most cruel, then, between esch bar 
An aged maniac demon, lean and hoary, 

Sang, in the dialect of Temesvar, 
'* W quellapira," from " II Trovatore! " 

And when this aggravating, mad, unelean 
Old devil forced his vilely shrill falsetto 

To perpetrate some wild ut de poitrinet 
The other brazen imps howled " Rigolettol *' 

Then I b^^an to understand real hell, 
n mortals and musicians, really such, can ; 

Till with heartrending shrieks and grunts as well 
^The devils played with zest the " Flying Dutch- 
man." 

They saw my feverish brow turn palo and white. 
And (oh, imagine most Aesthetic Reberl) 

These awful beings, with insane delight, 
Massacred Oluck, assassinated Weber I 

Then peerless Beethoven was tortured too, 
Chopin*8 Nocturnes were given in shrill staccati, 

And with cacophonous yells this mongrel crew 
Played Gounod's "Dreams" in falsest pizzicatl. 

And not content with all this pain, the pack 
Placed in my hands a mammoth hurdy gurdy, 

And made me play for hours all OfTenbach, 
American songs, and the first style of Yerdl. 

At last, driven wild, I threw it down and fell, 
Assailed by shouts, by Jeers, and innuendoes. 

Until, delirious In this jingling hell, 
I swooned, and woke amid their Inst crescendoes. 

-" Dvremi " in the New York Sun. 



The Cinoinnati Festiyal. 

May, 1878. 

Musical Director— Theodore Thomas. 

Assistant Musical Director- Otto Singer. 

Principal Vocal Performers— Mme. Eugenie Pappen- 
heim,. soprano; Mrs. B. Aline Osgood, soprano; Miss 
Annie Louise Gary, contralto ; Miss Emma Cranch, con- 
tralto ; Miss Louise Rollwagen, contralto ; Mr. Charles R. 
Adams, tenors Mr. Christian Fritsch, tenor; Signor O. 
Tagliapietra, baritone; Mr. M. W. Whitney, bass; Mr. 
Franz Remmerts, bass. 

Organist— Mr. Geo. E. Whiting. 

Full Chorus— Orchestra. 

riBST WIGHT. 

Tuesday, May 14.— Scenes from "Alceste," Glock; 

Mme. Pappenhelm, Miss Cranch, ^iss Heckle, Messrs. 

Adams, Fritsch, Tagliapietra, Whitney and Remmertz. 

Chorus and orchestra. 

Dedication Ceremonies: " Festival Ode"— written ex- 
pressly for this occasion by Otto Singer— Mme. Pappen- 
helm, Messrs. Adams and Whituev. Intermission. 
Symphony, No. 8, " Erolca," Op. 66, Beethoven, Or- 
chestra. 

PIRST MATINIK. 

Wednesday Afternoon, May 16.— Overture, "Tbnn- 

hguser," Wagner, Orchestra. Aria, "O don Fatale," 

-' Don Carlos," Yerdi; Miss Annie Louise Gary. March 

Tempo, Symphony, " Leonore," Raff; Orchestra. Aria, 

"Oberon," Weber; Mr. Charles Adams. Symphonic 

Poem, "Danse Macabre," Sain^SaKns ; Orchestra. Aria, 

" Robert le DIable," Meyerbeer ; Mme. Eugenie Pappen- 
helm. Intermission. Overture, " Midsummer Night's 
Dream.*' Mendelssohn; Orchestra. Largo, adapted 
by J. Helmesherger, Handel ; for Yiolins. violas. Harp, 
Orean and Yioltn Obligate by Theodore Thomas. Song, 
"The Palms," Faure; SIg. Cf. Tagliapietra. Duo, "Re- 
quiem," Yerdl: Mme. Fappenheim and Miss Cary. 
** Tritumerei," Schumann; Orchestra. Overture, "Wfl- 
UamTeU." Rossini; Orchestra. 

SIOOND NIOBT. 

Wednesday, May 16.— Oratorio, " The Messiah," Han- 
del; Mrs. Osgood, Miss Cary, Mr. Adams, Mr. Fritsoh, 

Mr, Whitney, Grand Chorus, Great Organ and Orches- 
tra. Intermission between the first and second parts of 
the oratorio. 

SBOOND MATINn. 

Thursday afternoon. May 16.— Unfinished Symphony, 
Schubert ; Orchestra. Aria, "In diesen hellgen Hallen," 
" Magic Flute," Moiart; Mr. M. W. Whitney. Aria. 
"Penelope weaving a garment," "Odysseus,*' Bruch; 
Mlfs Emma Cranch. Aria, "Cujus Animam," Btabat 



Mater, Rossini ; Mr. Christian Fritsch. Capriocio, Op. 

4, Graedner ; Orchestra. " Repose In peace," from Baa- 

degger*s " FridoUn," Mrs. B. Alhie Osgood. 

Intermission. Selections ftom "Lohengrin," Wag^ 
ner, " Yofspiel," Orchestra; Lohengrin* t Disclosure and 
Departure, Mr. Charles Adams. "Invitation to the 
Dance,*' Weber, adapted for orchestra by Hector Ber- 
lioz, Orchestra. Recitative, " Awake, Satumia'* ; Aria, 
" Hence, Hence, Away ; " " Semele,'* Handel, Miss An- 
nie Louise Gary. Menuet, Boccherini. String Orches- 
tra. Song, " The Yalley/* Gounod, Sig. G. Tagliapie- 
tra. Sextet "Lueia,*'^ Donizetti; Mrs. Osgood, Miss 
Cranch, Messrs. Adsms, Fritsch, Tagliapietra and 
Whitney. 

THIRD NIOHT. 

Thursday, May 16.— Chorus, " Waeh Auf ," Third Act 

" Die Meisterslnger," Wagner. Overture, "Coriolanus," 

Beethoven, Orchestra. " Gtttterd&mmemng," Wag^ 

ner, SUfffried^t Death, Finale, Orchestra and Mme. 

Eugenie Pappenhelm. Intermission. Symphony No. 

9, D minor. Op. 126, Beethoven, with final chorus to 

Schiller's ode, " Hymn of Joy," orchestra, solo, qusrtet 
and chorus ; recitative, solos, quartet and chorus, Mme. 
Pappenhelm, Miss Cary, Mr. Adams and Mr. Rem- 
mertz. 

THIRD MATINU. 

Friday afternoon. May 17,— Prelude, choral, fugue, 
adapted for orchestra by J. J. Abort, Bach; Orchestra. 
Aria, " NascI 11 bosco," Handel; Miss Louise RoUwsgen. 
Aria, " Der Frelschiltz," Weber; Mr. Christian Fritsch. 
Overture, " Sakuntala," Goldmark ; Orchestra. Scene 
and Aria, " Abscheulicher,** ''Fidello," Beethoven; 
Mme. Eugenie Pappenhelm. Selections from "Die 
Meistersinger," Wagner; a. Monologue; 6. Cobbler's 
Song ; c. Quintet ; Mr. Franz Remmertz, M me. Pappen- 
helm, Miss Rollwagen. Messrs. Adams and Fritsch. 
" Ride of the Walkyres," Wagner; Orchestra. Inter- 
mission. Selections from "Manfred;" a. Overture; 
b. Interlude ; c. Invocation of the Alpine Fay, Schu- 
mann; Orchestra. " Lorelcy.*' Liszt: Mrs. E. Aline Os- 
good. Aria, " La Julve.*' Haievy ; Mr. M. W. Whitney. 
Aria, " Abu Hassan.** Weber: Miss Annie Louise Cary. 
Serenade, Schubert; Sig. G. Tagliaplotra. Scene and 
Quintet, " Ballo in Maschenu" verdi : Mrs. Osgood, 
Miss Cary, Messrs. Adams, Tagliapiecra, and Whit- 
ney. 

FOURTH KIOHT. 

Friday, May 17.T-" MIssa Solennis," Lisst, composed 
for the One Thousandth Anniversary of the Cathedral 
of Gran, In Hungary, (first time In America)— Mme. Pap- 
penhelm. Miss Rollwagen, Mr. Fritsch, and Mr. Whit- 
ney; Chorus, organ and orchestra. Intermission. "Ro- 
meo and Juliet;^* Symphony Dramatic, op. S7: Berllos, 
Miss Cary, Mr. Adams and Mr. Remmerts; Orchestra, 
and Chorus. 
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Nkw York , April 22. — At the sixth concert of 
tbe New York Philharmonic Society, at tbe Acade- 
my of Music, on Saturday evening, April 6, there 
was a remarkably fine performance of Rubinstein's 
'' Ocean ^ Symphony, a work which we were glad 
to bear again, as it has been neglected for a num- 
ber of years past The concert began with the mu- 
sic to " Egmont,** consisting of the Overture and 
the two beautiful songs which Beethoven has given 
to Clsra ; the fir^t of which is sung as she sits with 
her mother winding a skein of yarn. This was fol- 
lowed by the orcbestral entr* acte succeeding tbe 
interview of Egmont with William of Orange, who 
warns bim that he Is in danger and urges him to 
flee. Tben followed the last song : " Freudvoll und 
leidvoll." The programme ended with the funeral 
music from Wagner's OoUerddmrnerungf, and the 
finale to the same opera. The orchestra was excel- 
lent in this musie as well as in the symphony, and 
Mme. Pappenhelm sang the solos very acceptably. 
It is certain that Mr. Thomas has made these con- 
certs very successful this year, as the Academy has 
been well filled at each concert. 

The sixth and last of the Thomas Symphony 
concerts took place at Steinway Hall, on Saturday 
evening, April 11, with the following programme: 

Overture—" Midsummer Night's Dream," 

Mendelssohn 
Cavatina^" Flowers of the Yalley," (Buryanthe,) 

Weber 
Mrs. B. A. Osgood. 

Concerto, No. 1, In E flat Lisst 

Mr. Max Pinner. 
Introdnction— "Tristan and Isolde," Finale— 

"Isolde's Death," Wagner 

Isolde: Mrs. E. A. Osgood. 
Symphony, No. 5, G minor, Op. 67 Beethoven 

The symphony was well played, but not as well 
as I have heard it. No fault was to be found with 
the stringed Instruments ; but the brass gave out 
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ioin« rnj daMou loiimda In otrtalB p«aMgM. 
Thii WM the mort snrpriiSng, becaiiM we are ao- 
eoetoBied to ezpeei frem the Thomee oreheetre per- 
fection Id eTery detell. 

Mr. Pinoer performed the dUBenlt Cooeerto of 
Litif • with ease and precision. He seems to be 
ft'ee from the defects nsnally apparent in the play- 
inf^ofyonng er "rising** pianists. His touch is 
firm and CTcn, though not yery powerfnl, for at 
times his instrament was quite overpowered by the 
orchestra. He gave a reciCkl of piano music at 
Steinway Hall on April 6, which I did not attend, 
and conld judge of his playing only by heering the 
Goncerta 

Mrs. Osgood sang Webcrs delightful GsTatlna 
▼cry acceptably, but the Wagner music was far 
beyond the power of her toIcc. 

The audience was large, and at the close of the 

concert Mr. Thomas wss recalled to the platform 

and greeted with a round of applause, which testl 

fied to a hearty appreciation of hia work during 

the winter. 

A« A. C 
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Chioaoo, Aran 18. — Mr. Emil Liebllng^a second 
recital came off in due time after one postpone- 
ment, and presented a programme made up of Schu- 
mann and Chopin selections. A fine audience was 
present, and the various numbers were highly ap- 
proved, especially the Schumann Toccata and the 
Chopin Fantasia. The interpretation of the latter 
did not coincide with the ideas of your correspond- 
ent. But never mind. For all that, I wish Mr. 
Liebling would play six recitals every year instead 
of two or three ; for whether one likes his interpre- 
tations or not, and however much* one may differ 
from him on questions of taste, he at least plays 
cleenlj and with great power and delicacy, and to 
that extent his ministrationa conduce to the eleva- 
tion of current piano-playing. 

Then, too, here \p Mr. Silas O. Pratt with two 

recitals. His first was given last Monday af^rnoon 

with thia programme : 

No. 1. a. Bonrte, In A minor, from theSnielish 

Suites.. Bach 

5. Btnde,Op.lS Henselt 

e. Cirellngof the Onomea LIsrt 

■eng, "Bride B^/' Boeekeil 

Mrs. Stacy. 
No. 1. a. Bird as a Prophet, ) 

I ....Schumann 
b, KTBislerlana, No. 4 and 6,) 

Songs, a. It mutt be Wonderfol Llsat 

b. BlsOominir Frans 

Ne.S. a. ▼alselnOsharp,Op.M,No.t,) _ 

b, Bereeuse, I ....Chopin 

e. Ballad In G minor, ) 

*»n. -.Myownid-i. |....,.o.p^ 

b. Stoy at Home, my Heart, ) 
No. 4. «. Impromptn, ) 

I. Bomansa, No. S. I B. G. Pratt 

e. Polonaise In A Flat, ) 

Mr. Pratt la a hard-working and ambitious musi 
dan, frequently with more seal than discretion, yet 
after all a really deserving man, and his audience 
was of the most friendly. On this occaaion he was 
not in good condition and was so much disturbed 
by noises outside the hall, (something almost im- 
possible to avoid in a city in the daytime) that he 
waa unable to do himself Justice. Ten years ago 
Mr. Pratt was a sheet-music saleaman, playing but 
little, and that mosUy " on the sly." He has since 
studied and worked very hard and feels competent 
to take up auch a programme as the one above. 
With this kind of stuff in him he deserves to suc- 
ceed, and I hereby give him benediction. As a pi- 
anist he stands high (if that is the proper term to 
use) among our local teachers. In fact we have 
four piano teachers who play in public: Meesrs. 
Liebling, LedechowskI, Pratt, and Wolfwhu ; and 
each one Is strong In a particular direction. Mr. 
Ledochowski belongs, I suppose, rather to the 
Franch achooL Liebling and Pratt are after Llsat 
(somewhat); and Mr. Wolibohn is, is Wolfsohn. 



Mr. Eddy has Just giren his filtiath organ redtnl 
of the present series, la which no organ numben 
have been repeated. As each redtnl embraced 
eight numbers, a perhaps not too difficult mathe- 
matical calculation will show that to date he must 
have played at least four hundred pieces many of 
them, it is to be hoped, for the last time ; and 
therain has begun to illustrate his rapertory. At 
the same time It Is but Just to the readen and to 
this correspondent to add that, the preaent season, 
Mr. Eddy has been so crowded with teaching as to 
hare been unable to practice his programmes prop- 
erly : in consequence of which some things have 
not been done as well as one would expeet And 
so last Saturday night a small crowd of musical 
people gathered by invitaUon at Mrs. Henhey's and 
a sort of celebration was held in Mr. Eddy's honor, 
and many happy returns desired. 

Dn FuTBOHuvri. 

i^fK' lonmal of ^Kiunc. 
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Xasttr Qntoria 

The Handel and Haydn Society on Sunday even- 
ing closed its snccessfbl series of four Oratorio per- 
formances with (we believe) its sixtieth performance 
of 77U CruOicn, Haydn's fresh, beautiful and 
graphic music still has power to charm. The au- 
dience quite filled the Boston Music Hall, and all 
seemed pleased and satiafied. The randering on 
the whole was excellent. The chorus seata were 
remarkably fhll and the ensemble of tone very rich 
and Ml\ and musical. All went with precision, 
spirit and good light and shade, so fkr as the voices 
wera concerned. The Instruments, to be sure, 
warmed only gradually into perfect tune ; some of 
them were not a little out at fint, and " Chaos ** in 
the Introduction rather overdid its part. Mr. Lahg 
was at his old post at the Organ, and there waa 
nothing wanting there. The effect of nearly every 
one of the great choruses was truly Inspiring, 

The solo paasagee, too, which constitute the larg- 
eat portion of the work, were in excellent hands. 
Mies EiofA C. TnimsBT's pura and flexible Soprano 
voice has lost none of its loveliness. Though she 
was somewhat hoarse, it did not affect the brilliaa- 
cy or sweetness of her upper tones, causing at the 
most a little weakness, and occasionally a slight 
tremolo in the middle notes. Haydn's graceful, 
naturally florid, limpid melody was admirably 
suited to her voice and style ; and seldom have we 
heard " With verdura clad," or the aoprano part In 
the Trios, or the tender melodies of Eve so teantl- 
fnlly, artistically, and finely sung. " On mighty 
pens," of course, was a graater thing with a great 
voice like Jenny Lind's ; yet Miss Thunby sang it 
wonderfully well. Taken altogether her effort 
charmed by ita simplicity, Ita purity and exquisite 
refinement. Mr. M.W.WHiTifnT's grand voice was of 
coune fhlly equal to all the demanda of the descrip- 
tive music in Uie first part ; in his great rich, tones 
the pictures wera sometimes magnified beyond one's 
pravious conception ; and we know not what Fath- 
er Haydn would have thought to hear those last 
tones carried down an octave. In the earlier por- 
tions, too, Mr. Whitney was not always true in 
pitch; but this disturbance disappeared erelong. 
We Ventura to auggest whether the Bass solos in 
thisOratorio could not be divided to advantage. 
Mr. Whitney's ponderous voice, so admirable In the 
first part, la rather too heavy for the part of Adam ; 
the contrast with so delicate an Eve seems exag- 
gerated ; a Bass of somewhat lighter quality, mora 
like a Baritone, would seem to be the voice for 



Adaa.— Mr. Wm. H. Fisbimdbi's deHcnte and sya- 
pathetlo Tenor was considerably clouded la the 
early part of the evening by hoarseness ; yet he 
sang all sweetly and tastefoUy, and when iicaoMto 
the Air: "In native worth and hoaor dad." his 
tones wera rich and clear and manly, and the hill, 
noble character of the piece came out la his deliv- 
ery.— Mr. ZnuLAHif, as Condactor, was as usual i 
pletdy master of the sitnatloa. 



The Soeletj aanouness aaotliar 
work, Verdi's JttgiilMn, for Buadaj 
solos will be bj HmcPAPp 
Pkillifps, Mr. CnAs. B. Adams 



OoBceftaad a 
evening, May i. 



and Mr. A. Blum. 



VoOil Olllbii 

For Mass music (or Church music generally) In 
extrame contrast to the Yerdi htqmam, which we 
ara soon to hear, we may look back to the last pro- 
gramme of the BoTLSTOir Club (for April 17), when 
the name Palustuxa meets ua on the threahold I 
Hera is the whole programme : 

Measa,perldeffsiitL Mixed Ohofus. 

VInum Huacariom. Male Chens.. 

!«. Lotas Flower, \ 

A Spring's InsplratioB, ( 



; a. Lotas Flower, 

Spring's InsplratioB, 
MaySonr. Mixed Ohoras. 
Rmned Chapel. MaleChorna. 



linblttBteia 



My Love la far away. Mixed Choms Osgood 

GnekooSong. FsmaleChonM Hlller 

1a. Midsummer Night. Male Ghoraa, \ 
ft. The Btais In Heaven. Mixed Chorua, { 

Bhelnl 
HialatheSea. From the flith Psalm. 

It can be aaid that this is bringing upon a 
mon platform thinga that differ heaven- wide In spir- 
it and intention. Nevertheleaa, if thera la heavenly 
music in the Church, In any church, we see not 
why all the music and the heaven should be locked 
up thera; why it should not come out somettmea 
into the common air, to cheer, Inspira, and fill with 
peace and holy aspiration those of us who need all 
such influences In this distracting every-day life. 
If It is good music In the chnrah, it must be good 
music anywhere— that la to aay at mttsw, fitness of 
time and place being considered always. If It be 
music which Is only music In a churah service, then 
the probability Is that it is mora a thing of outward 
form and ritual, than of essential music ; the art of 
music being borrawed. In a restricted sense, to lead 
rhythm, symmetry, impressivenees, Imsginatlve 
suggestlvenees, to certain prescribed forms and cer- 
emoniala. We have always felt that the peculiar 
Churah of England music,— especially that of the 
older masten, much of which ia sung a eapdU, and 
which ia built upon the Palcstrina model — waa of a 
dry and formal character, for the reaaon that thera 
is mora in it of imposing ritual than of fresh, musi- 
cal ideaa or inspiration ; it is a s^y2e— solemn to be 
sura and noble— not an original creation, not a 
fund of rich, imaginative musical tone poems^ 

We do not know how ihr the same might be 
found to be the case with Palcstrina ; but, as he 
waa the original, the maater, and the model in the 
Churah style which for three centuries has been 
regarded aa the purest and the highest, it is the 
part of prudence and humility not to pratead to 
judge his music until we have had mora opportnnl. 
ties of knowing it thaa the maslcal world of to-day 
aflbrds. Probably this Reqmmn or *' Mass for the 
Dead," for ao good a hearing of which we ara In- 
debted to Mr. OsQoon and the Club which he Is 
leading into such high patha, ia the first full Mass, 
or work of msgnitude, by Palcstrina, which has 
ever been given in this city ;— of course we can on- 
ly conjectura as to what is done in all the churches ; 
but, go into any Catholic Churah at a Tentura,.aiid 
you ara mora likely to hear music of the modern 
Italian operatic character,— at best, same ornate, 
seniuoiia Mass by Haydn, thaa yon ara to ba awed 
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ftod trunqtiilllsed by nny {rrand old a eap»Xla siiiiic- 
inKf. And it \% eTon to in It4i1y, in Rome itself, 
where we hare iieard Verdi played upon the oripin 
in the charehee, and serTices and Maeaes of the 
meet modern aenanotiB description. Wo have heard 
more of Palcetrlna, Gabrieli, and the like, snnfj^ in a 
single winter by the Protestant DomChor in Ber- 
lin, — in ooneerts more than in the Cathedral, — than 
we ipet report of in all Italy the ywr roond. Of 
eonrse there may be some church there, or some 
Conservatorlo, where Palestrina's mnsic is made a 
specialty ; but it is not the style of music now in 
Togue. No wonder, then, that we know so little of 
it here in Boston. We trust that henceforth we 
shall hear more of it, at least until we can feel that 
we know what it is. This demands much more than 
a siufrle hearing of a sinf^le work. The sin^rs 
themf>elves, to be sure, may have learned ronch 
r^m that; for they have atudied it; and it is 
thnH^h those whe study that the rest of us must 
learn. 

Now let us say at the outeet, that the Ma^f* wn« 
snnfT by this fine choir of mixed voices, not only in 
a way t4> show that they had been meet carpfnlly 
and admirably trained, but also eon anwre^ showing 
that the singers had actually learned to love the 
music and enjoy the exercise. And it made— Jndf?- 
ini; from our own feeling, and the feelinit of theim- 
mense audience so far as we could rend it, more 
through rapt, expressive silence than throuffh noi- 
sy demonstration — a fine, and beautiful, a very new 
impression. For if it really be relinrioos music 
purely, if it symbolise the divine prmence and a 
poUinic away of the world nltofi^ther, what .has the 
clapping of hands to do with it ? Of course minified 
curiosity and wonder was the slate of mind in which 
most listened. But there was also somethinfl: of 
fresh delight and tranquil ecstacy. which was to 
meet a new experience. This music was all a mar- 
vel to them doubtless ; they did not un derstand it ; 
they knew not how to analyse it, or what the charm 
consisted in ; but it did exercise a spell over them ; 
it induced a state of mind and feeling worthy to be 
prolonged. One secret of its power was, that it 
seemed absolutely impenonal music ; while it lasted 
the listener lived as it were in the eternal and the 
universal. " The Lord is in his holy temple " was 
the feelini; ; and tkU is the temple, here, wherever 
dwells this music. — not in temples made with hands 
alone. 

If we seek for the peculiar characteristics, tech- 
nically, of tUs music, the wonder increases ; so in- 
adequate they seem to their traditional effect In 
the first place, this, and all Palestrina's music, is 
written to be sung a capella, that is by voices whol- 
ly unaccompanied, or forming mutually their own 
accompaniment It is commonly in five, sometimes 
In six, eight, or even twelve " real parts.** In the 
next place if you look through the score, one page 
seems precisely like another. In the seven folio vol- 
umes of the Alfieri edition, masses, motets, Jmpro- 
ptria, etc., yon find not one bar of music in any 
other measure but the square four-fold, composed of 
four half-notes (4-S), and never a note shorter than 
he ftnirth or crotchet ; and it all goes at one unvary- 
ing oUa ftrsM rate of time. Moreover every piece is 
either in the key of C or F mijor, or their relative 

minors. One would say. save us from sueh monoto- 
ny ! But it oontaina a saving secret ; and that none 
other than the very principle which we find in Bach 
and Handel developed into perfect freedom and such 
boundless wealth of beauty and of meaning. It is 
. the pol^pkonie principle ; the interweaving of the 
several melodic parts or voices into a harmonious 
whole ; Uiey enter and gc out at different parts of 
the measure, answering, imitating, or supporting 
one another, so that you have one fluid, ever-shifU 
ing wondrous web. And from their mutual an- 
proaches and recedlngs, and thdr crossings, result 
great rarletlet of chords and momentary diseords» 



with plenty of modulation in spite of the uniformity 
of key. Yet we must feel that what wp have here 
only in germ as it were, restricted within close con- 
ventional and ritual limits, had yet to reach the free- 
dom and glory of pure Art as such, in the high poetic 
and imaginative, creative senue, in the far richer and 
not less religious Art of Bach and Handel, and the 
whole line of their Illustrious followers. If the 
Church had ever succeeded, or ever could succeed 
in monoDollsIng religion (which would be monopo- 
Using life itself)i tben Palestrina's music might be 
the one only true religious music. But we imair- 
ine that even more religious influence has been felt 
in many other kinds of munic, and that this is the 
chief reason why his music Is so seldom heard to- 
day. 

At all events Palestrlna, this time, has proved 
too absorbing to leave us any room to speak in de- 
tail of the lighter portion of the programme. All 
the selections were int.erestinsr, some of them very 
beautiful ; particularly the " May Song" by Frans. 
so delightfully fre^h and buoyant, that It had to 
be repeated ; Mr. Osgood's soarins: and impassioned 
part-song ; the second of the female choruses by 
Rubinstein ; and, of course, that from the Psalm by 
Mendelssohn, composed since the Psalm Itself ss 
usually sung. All were beautifully rendered. 

It is almost too late to speak of the rare merit 
f»f the last pair of Apollo concerts, which we found 
highly interesting. Here too we were presented 
wtth a new work — new in both senses — for the fint 
part of the programme, which was on both even- 
ings (March S7 and April 2> as follows: 

Aloestl8,op. 14 O. Joseph Rnrnibadi 

Solos by Mfs. Anna Qnntm Dow, Mr. W. J. 
Winch and Dr. B. C. Bullard. 

The Voyage Mendelssobn 

Hie tbee. Shallop Kttcken 

Soprano clbUgato, by Mra. Dow. 

TheCkmdolter Soliubert 

Csvatins,from"Maiianleno'* Auber 

Dr. 8. W. Ijangnuttd. 

The Chafer and the Flowar Yelt 

Donble ohorus, from ** (Edipns,*'. Mendelssohn 

Brambach is one of the younger German compo- 
sers, of whom we know but little. Juda^ed by this 
Cantata, his music Is free from the modern extra v- 
sgances, and not unworthy of its noble classic 
theme: the voluntary sacrifice, by the wife Aloes- 
tis, of her own life to save that of her husband. 
King Admetus, and the intervention of Apollo, who, 
as a reward for her devotion, restores her life. The 
words ara from Herder's " House of Admetus." 
The Cantata is in three scenes, each consisting of 
several choruses and solos. Thera is dignity and 
subdued deep feeling in some of these choruses, par- 
ticularly the opening one: "All sad and dark** de 
scribing the silence of the palace as Admetus dies ; 
the harmony is rich, yet chaste and solemn. There 
ara also some triumphant, brilliant choral passages. 
The final chorus : " What a joy dwells In love eter- 
nal," Is beautiful. A fine poetic and mysterious ef- 
fect Is pro<luced whcra a cnorus of departed spirits 
call upon the wife to join them ; and the Tenor solo 
nod chorus : " With mighty power rang Apollo's 
song," etc It is sll sound ana more than respecta- 
ble music, yet the inspiration often seemed to flag; 
so much so that the point of interest was the excel- 
lent singing rather than the matter sung. The so- 
los were all croditably rondered. Doubtless the 
orchestral accompaniments, which wera merely 
sketched on the piano, well as that was played by 
Mr. PxTsxsiLiA, would have placed the whole work 
In a stronger light 

Mendelssohn's "Voyage" and the noble double 
chorus from " (Edlpus at Colonos,** wera models of 
good male part-singing. 



CJoHOSETs Bthiohb. A number of interesting 
concerts ocounred near the begrlnning of the month, 
which we have had no room before to chronicle. A 
note or two la all we can aflbrd them now. Among 
them were: 

The Farewell of Miss Mathildu pRiLum (Music 
Hall, April 41 It had not so large an audience aa 
we had hoped to see, but one thatw s appreciative 
and responsive. The young lady heraelf sang Ros- 
sini's '* bi Unti palpiti,"— the redUtive in larse and 
noble style, the Aria with too much embellishment 
for onr taste, since the beauty of that melody lies so 
much in its simpUcity. In a Romania from " I 
Promessi SposI," by IN>nehiello, the power and rich- 
ness of her voiee came out with greftt dramatle 
fire. In the Duel from " Saifo " she bad the eharm- 



ing, delicnte aoprano of Miss Lavra SoRntHn with 
her. Mr. C. R. Adams sang two sets of Songs en- 
tirely new to us, one German (by Sucher), and one 
English. These songs again illustrated an art 
which Mr. Adams possesses in a higher degree than 
any singer whom we can recall ; he is a perfect 
model of diaUnd tnnmeuiiion ; in the two German 
song^, of which we knew not even the subjects be- 
forehand, we did not lose a single syllable. After 
what we said in our last of the defect in this particu- 
lar of Miss LiLLiAsr Bailvt's singing. It waa instruc- 
tive for once to have Mr. Adama in the same concert 
with her. Miss Bailey sang Schubert's " Gretchen 
am Spinnrade," not only with her usual beauty of 
voice and style, but with a tender pathos hardly to 
be expected from one of her age. Mlas Adslaids 
PaiLLlpn sang an Aria from J^atiffin her most pure, 
artistic manner ; and closed the oonoert with Mr. 
Adams in the Duet : " Ai nostri monti," by Verdi. 
Miss Schirmer's voice haa gained in power and vol- 
ume, and she sang the Cavatina from RigoUUo with 
grace and expression. For the instrumental part, 
Mr, Shiewood played Chopin's Ballade in A flat 
and a very brilliant staccato piece (** Toccata di 
Concerto ") by Dupont, both very finely ; and there 
was some good harp playing by a pleasing, modest- 
looking girl. Miss Maui> Morgan. 

The Reunion of former pupils off the N. S. Oohsebva- 
Tomv, (Music Hall, April 6), offered mnoh tlutt was inter- 
estinf^, and all that we were able to hear spoke well for 
the results of the Conservatory teaching. There was 
skilful organ playing (though of the modern sohool 
entirely) by Miss B. P. Warren, and Messrs. C. H. Morse, 
F. H. Lewis, ami H. M. Dunham. The piano playing by 
Miss S. A. Pearson, a pnpU of Mr. Parker (Lisst's "Ono- 
menraigen," Chopin's Nocturne in O* op. tt, and a Yalse 
Caprice by Scharwenka) we heard with unalloyed satia- 
Ihctlon BO far as the execntloii and interpretation were 
concerned. Miss Amr Fav played Llsst's Hungarian 
Bhapsody, No. 14, and Mr. Turner the Fantasle, op. 16, 
by Schnbert-Llsst. The solo singing by Miss 8. C. Fish- 
er* (Schumann's ** The Noblest"). Miss A. L. Gage and 
Miss Lillian Norton (" Yanne," from Htberio), gave great 
sat isf action. There was slso some quartet singing, 
which we did not hear. 

The Matluite by Mr. J. A. Hills and Pupils (Union 
Hall* April 10) was an agreeable occasion, both the 
piano playing and the singing being in good taste and 
artistic. The selections were: 

Concerto in D minor. Romanza^AllegToassai. Moiart 

tfias Viola J. Palmer, 
Song. Cavatina from " Les Huguenots," Meyerbeer 

Mrs. Hills. 

Rondo Brillsnte, Op. 02, Weber-Llsst 

Miss sua M. Bailey. 

flnnM \ ^' ** Th<w ^^ liko unto a flower,"RublnMeta 

Bong«- J5. MTheRlvulet/> J.A.HiUs 

Dr. HlUs. 

ConcertstUok Weber-LlssI 

Miss Minnie B. Messenger. 

Duetto. *« Wanderer's Night Song," Rubinstein 

Mr. and Mrs. Dr. HUls. 
Polaoca Brfllante. (Bight hands) Weber 



A CoKMonoir. In a careless moment (so soon, too, 
after declaring our mind so freely about the vlclons 
praetise of ** Interviewing " arUstsI) we allowed a psra- 
giapb, which was going the rounds of the newspspers, 
to creep Into onr last number, conoereing the distin- 
guished pianist Mme. Rivb-Kihg. The writer professed 
to know all shout her way of learning and memorising 
diffleult compositions, her preferences and partialities 
among eomposers, etc., etc., and ascribed to this singu- 
larly modest and sincere young srtist such arrogant as - 
sertlons ss anyone who knows her, knows she never 

could have made. The sbsnrdlties of the paragreph 
were too aeif-evldent, and. If any motive for printing it 
passed through onr mind at the time, it waa simply to 
point to the thing ss a short, convenient and ennoos 
speelmen of the mischievous folly of the " Interview- 
ers " ; bat unfortunately we forgot to add the two lines 
^ comment which would hnve made this purpose dear. 
—But we are not altogether sorry that the blunder hap- 
pened, since It gires us opportunity to print the follow- 
ing note: 

** Me. J. S. DwiOHT, 

Dear 8lr :— As I dislike to be mlsrepre- 
■ented and mads ridiculous before so Intelligent a pub- 
lie as that of Dwiakff* Jwurmiai tf Ihute, I hope you will 
allow me to asy that no " Interview " with me, such as Is 
referred to in your last Issue, ever took place, and that 
the opiniona therein exp r e ss ed are not mloe at aU. For 
I love BeetiioveB and Chopin better than anyothereon- 
poseis. I have never spoken of my touch, or that of 
othen, as there described, or denied that I made mis- 
takes; and the ststement that I never take a composi- 
tion to ths piano while learning ft, is too absurd for do- 
nlal. I should suppose m programmes, played In aB 
parts of the country, would exempt me from sueh foel- 
bh and malleious mIsrepresentatMm." 

JuhiA Biy>-Xnr«. 

— CBUeofe, JprQ 17, Itlt. 
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Ck>ifOBBT FOB THE Blikd. The GoDcert %t the Per- 
kins Inatitation, Wednesday evening, by Mr. John Orth, 
aasUted by Mr. Wulf Fries, Miss Fanny Kellogg, and 

Miss Florence Faxon, a papll of Mr. Orth, was from the 
following programme: Sonata for piano and 'cello, 
Rafr. Op. 183; song by MUs Kellogg, "My heart ever 
faithful,*' Bach, 'cello obbligato, byltfr. Fries ; "Theme 
and Variations,^' by Mendelssohn, Miss Faxon; Bong. 
" Antumn," Miss Kellocg; Op. 11, Rubinstein, for piano 
and 'cello, Mr. Orth and Mr. Fries; Songs, " Little Ja- 
cob," " Farmer and the Pigeons," Taubert, Miss Kel- 
logg: " Consolation " and " Polonaise," Liszt, Mr. Orth. 
To which Mr. Orth added, by request, "Impromptu," 
by Schabert. Mr. Orlh*s playine was of its usual 
thoughtful character, and at times Impassioned, as in 
the selections from Liszt. Miss Kellogg was warmly 
encored at each of her vocal numbers, to which she first 
responded with the song "Clochetta," and after the 
" Farmer and Pigeons " was forced to repeat the whole 
of that pleasing song before her listeners were satlsfled. 
It is said she was never heard to better advantage than 
Wednesday evening. Mr. Fries seemed to play with 
even more than his usual spirit, and delighted allllsten- 
ers. His rendering of the Rubinstein selection was a 

{rreat artistic treat. Miss Faxon's playing is character- 
zed by a self-possession and firmness of touch which 
snrprmed all present. The concei-t wns entirely volun- 
tary on the side of the artists, and was thoroughly ap- 
preciated by the pupils and their friends.— 7>Yin«crip£, 
April 12. 

How TO Keep a Piako. Otto Brunning, writing to 

the J(ntmal ds Mu9ique of Paris, says: "The piano is 

constructed almost exclusively of various kinds of 

woods and metals; cloth, skin and felt l)eing used also 
in the mechanical portion. For this reason atmospheric 
changes have a great effect on the quality and dnrabill- 
ty of the instrument, and it is necessary to protect it 
ftom all external influences which might affect the ma- 
terials of which it is composed. It must be shaded from 
the sun, kept out of a draught, and, above all. guarded 
against sudden changes of temperature. This latter is 
a most frequent caura of the piano getting out of tune, 
and the instmment shoulcl be kept in a temperature not 
lower than M degrees and not oigher than 86 degrees 
Fahrenheit. When too cold the wood, cloth and skin 
swell, and the mechnnism works badly : when too warm 
these materials shrink and produce clicking, squeaking 
and other disagreeable sounds. Moisture is the great- 
est enemy of the piano, and it cannot be too carefully 
guarded against. In a very short time damp will de- 
stroy every good point al)ont the instrument. The tone 
becomes null and: flat, the wires rusty and easily brok- 
en, the Joints of the mechanism stiff, and the hammers 
do not strike with precision, and if these symptoms are 
not attended to at once the piano is irretrievably spoilt. 
Therefore do not put your piano in a damp ground-floor 
room or between two windows, or between the door and 
the window where there is a thorough draught. Never 
leave the piano open when not in use, and above all 
when the room is being cleaned. Do not put it near a 
stove, chimney or hot-air pipes. Always wipe the keys 
after playing. Never pile books, music or other heavy 
things on the top. Be careful when using the soft pecl- 
al not to thump the notes. Do not allow five-note or 
other exercises of a small compass on a piano you have 
any regard for. A leather cover should oe kept on the 
instrument when not in use, and removed everv day for 
the purpoite of dusting. A cushion of wadding or a 
strip of flannel laid on the keys will help to keep them 
white and preserve the polish. Never leave the piano 
open after a musical evening or dance. If you are 
obliged to have it in a damp room, do not place It 
agamst the wall, and raise it from the floor by means of 
insulators, and always cover it after playing. Employ 
the best tuner you can get, and if a new instrument, let 
it be tuned every two months during the first year, and 
at least three times a year afterward. Always have it 
tuned after a soirto, if the room has bi*en very hot." 



New York. The following is a list of the orchestral 
works performed at the six concerts of the New York 
Philharmonic Society during the season of 1877—78: 

Mozart— Symphony. No. 1, in D. 

Cherubinl— Overture, " Water-Carrier." 

Beethoven— Concerto, No. 8, in C minor; overture, "T^- 
onore." No. 2; overture and selections. "Egmont;" 
Symphony No. 6, " Pastoral ; " Symphony No. 8, In F. 

Schubert -Sympheny No. 9, In C. 

Mendelssohn— Violin concerto, (first movement). 

Schumann— Overture, scherzo and finale; overture, In- 
terlude and invocation, " Manfred." 

Berlioz— BaU scene from " Romeo and Juliet." 

Liszt— Po^me Symphonlqne, " Mazeppa." 

-Wagner— " Faust Overture;" Introduction, "Melster- 
siuger;" Funeral March and Finale, "GMterdJim- 
merung." 

Volkmann— Serenade No. 8, in D minor. 

Kaff— Symphony, "Im Walde;" suite for piano and 
erchestra. 

Brahms— Variations on Haydn's theme: Symphony No. 
1, in C minor. 

Rubinstein— Symphony, " Ocean." 

Ooldmark— Overture, " Sakuniala." 



The Thomas Symphony Concerts of this year with 

their rehearsals, have presented to us three symphonies 

of Beethoven's— his third, fifth and seventh; Brahms' C 

minor, Haydn's B fiat, Schumann's 4th in D minor, Ru- 
binstein's " Dramatic " in D minor, and Liszt's symphon- 
ic poem, " Tasso." Of overtures. " If agio Flute," «'Co- 
riolan," "King Stephen," Scnnmann's "Bride of 
Messina,*' Introduction to the " Meistersinger." and 
Introduction to the third act of Chemblni's "Medea," 
"BiegfHed Idvl," by Wagner. An episode fromLenau s 
" Faust," by iJsst, Mozart's " Masonic Funeral Music." 
Oraedner^s " Caprlccio," op. 4, Bachts triple pianoforte 



concerto, Handel's "Largo," and three movements 
from Handel's instrumental concertos. Of vocal num- 
bers. Quintet from the Meistersinger, Scene and Aria 
from Gluck's " Aleeste," Aria from " Fidello," " Mono- 
logue " and " Cobbler's Song," from the Meistersinger. 
For violin, Wagner's " Albumblatt.*' The soloists of the 
season were Miss Mathilde Wilde, Miss A. Henne, Miss 
May Moss, Messrs. Remmertz, Rersin and Toedt, vocal- 
ists; Messrs. R. Hoffmann, Wm. Mason, Ferdinand 
Dulcken, pianists, and Master Llchtenberg, violinist. 

Harvard Sympiiont Concerts. The fullowinq^ 
composilions were performed in the ten concerts of 
the past (thirteenth) season : 

Instruhbntal. 

Bach, J. S.—Chaconne, D minor, for Violin Solo; Triple 
Concerto, C major, for three Pianos, with string or- 
chestra. 

Handel.- Fugue in E minor, for Piano. 

Ha VDN.— Symphony in O. (No. 13, Breitkopf and HMr. 

tel). 
CHRRUBna.— Overtures to Medea, Water-Carrier, Fan- 

iska. 
Bbrthovbx.— SvmphonlesNo. 4. 6and8; Overtures: in 

C, Op. 115, in C, Op. 124, to Corlolan,to Leonore, No. 8* 

Schubert.— Symphony in C (No. 9); Unflnished Do., In 
B minor (1st movement). Reiter-lf arsch. In C, trans- 
' scribed by Liszt Overture to Rosamunde (twice,) 

MEWDELSSofiN.-Ovei:tures to Ruy Bias, Hebrides, St. 
Paul.— Violin O>ncerto.— Scherzo from Reformation 
Symphony ; Yivace from Scotch Symphony. 

ScHUHANK.— Symphony, D minor. No. 4. 

Weber.— Overture to Euryanthe. 

RosaiKi.— Overture to Tell. 

Gade.— Symphonies : No. 1, C minor; No. 4. B flat; Al- 
legretto from No. 8. Overture : " In the Highlands.'' 

RiSTZ.— Concert Overture, In A. 

Bexwett.— Overture, " The Naiads.'' 

Chopin.— Krakowiak, Op. 14. Nocturne in F sharp, 

Op. IS. 
GoLDiCARK. — Overture to Sakuntala. 

Saint-Saens.— Piano Concerto, No. 4, in C minor. 

Barg I EL.— Scherzo (Piano), from Suite, Op. 31. 

Bbah Ma.— Symphony, No. 1, in C minor (twice.) 

Mueller, C. C— Nocturne (" Hiawatha,") in E minor. 

Parker, J. C. D.— Overture : " Hiawatha,*' (MS.) 

Vocal, 

Bach.— Air (Soprano) with 'Cello obligate: "My heart 
ever faithful.^' 

Hatidel.— Aria f Soprano): <* As when the dove," from 
AfU and Galatea ; Aria (Soprano) : "Sweet Bird,*' from 
// Pien»iero90. 

LoTTi.— Aria: (Tenor) " Pur dlcesti," (1700.) 

Mozart.— Rec. and Aria (Soprano): " Non mi dir," from 
I^on Giovanni ; " II mio teaoro " (Tenor) from Do. ; 
Rec. and Aria (Soprano) from Idomeneo: "Tutte nel 
cor ml sento." 

Mekdelssohk.— Concert Aria (Soprano): "Infelice."— 
Soncs: "Suleika," No. 2 (Soprano); "The Garland," 
(Tenor.) 

Meyerbeer.— Sc^ne et Berceuse from Dinorah (So- 
prano. 

RossiHi.- Roraanza and Prayer (Soprano) from Otello, 

Robert Fratiz.— Sonsrs: "Frilhllngs Ankunft," (Soprsr 
no), Op. 23. No. 5; " Im Mai," Op. 22; " StAndchen": 
"Der Mond ist scblafen gnngen," Op. 17; "Frilh- 
lingsgedrfinge,"Op. 7. 

Schumann.— Song (Tenor) : " The Hidalgo." 

Schubert.— Songs (Soprano): "Das ZligenglScklein ; " 
" Stimme der Liebe.'^ 

The singers were: Mrs. Emma Dexter, Miss Lizzie 

Cronyn, Miss Fanny Kellogir, If Iss Lillian Bailey, Mr. 

George L. Osgood, and Mr. Alfred Wilkle.— The pianists 

were, Messrs. B. J. Lang, Wm. H. Sherwood, J. C. D. 

Parker, G. W. Sumner, J. A. Preston, and A. W. Foote. 

Violin Soloist, Dr. L. Damrosch. Piano Accompanist, 

Otto Dresel. 
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L02CD0N. Madame Christine Nilsson has definite- 
declined to take part in the forthcoming Italian opera 

season at Her Majesty's Theatre. M. Faure has fol- 
lowed her example: and, so far as it has been at present 
decided, the list of secessionists will also include the 
names of Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signer Tamberlik, 
Herr Rokitansky, Herr Behrens, and Madame Marie- 
Roze. This is not all the fault of the manager. In 
Madame Nilsson's case the director has made every en- 
deavor to secure the services of the Swedish prima don- 
na for his subscribers, but the lady persistently declines 
to accept any terms whatever from Mr. If apleson. Mad- 
ame Nilsson will come during the season to London, 
where she has a house, and which ahe considers her 
home ; but all hope of ber co-operation this season at 
Her Majesty's Theatre is, it is feared, at an end. In 
some of the other cases it is hoped that negotiations for 
their engagement raav prove successful. But, in any 
case, with the death or Mdlle. Titlens, the secession of 
Madame Nilsson and M. Faure, and the anticipated se- 
cession of Madame Trebelll, and the rest of the old ar* 
tists of the theatre, the troupe of Her Majesty's Opera 
will have to be completely remodelled In June, Mad- 
ame Pappenhdm will come from the United States, Mist 
Minnie Hauck will return to her old Impresario, and 
Mdlle. Sella, Madame Gerster-Oardini, Miss Valleria, 
Madame Demerlc, Signer Fancelli, and Signer Del Pu- 
cnte, have also accepted re-engagements. M. Gounod's 
" MireiUe " is to be revived, and it is not improbable 
that " Carmen" will be announced, and afresh attempt 
is to be made to idve prominence to the ballet. Such 
are the broad outlines of the scheme which, it is to be 
hoi>ed, will be carried out at Her Majesty's Theatre dur- 
ing the summer season.— /^aro. 



Sjruial llcttres. 

DKBCBIPTIVX LIST OFTHX 

Tj .ik. T IB & T XmCTTSIO, 
^«blliih«d br Ollv«r mta«« St G«. 

> i»» i 

Vooali with Piano looompanimsnt. 

Now the Sun his journey ended. Cradle Song. 
F. 2. c to D. Taubert. 30 

"My baby does as others do, 
My babe is sleepy too,— too,— too :— 
Klndchen 1st nicht dumm. Sum,— sum- sumT' 
A perfectly charming inllaby in two languages. 

Parted f oreyer. D minor. 8. d to F. 

T. r. Barker. 35 
" When I left thy shores. O Naxos, 
Not a tear in sorrow fell." 
Well known beautiful words by Lord Byron, 
to new music, quite worthy of the text. 

After long Years. E. 4. d to F. ScMra. 40 
"After long silent years. 
That slowly passed away." 
Very line words and a flrstrdaas song. 

My own Bepplns. (H mio Beppin.) D. 4. d 
to F. Sehb-a. 40 

" Ha nn guibbondno dl mcBalaaa.'' 
" He wears a little vest." 
A very pretty Italian peasant song. 

Across the far bloe hills, Marie. B^. 4. 

Blumenthal 00 
" Acroaa the bars of Heaven, Marie, 
Look from thy place In love on me." 
A finely wrought song of elevated sentiment. 

The Glory of a Scar. C. 3. c to E. 

Rlanrhe fVilmoL 30 
" And scout the sattoin, one and all 
Who-throng around the gates." 
That Is what the scarred warrior said. Manly 
song. 

The Hour is late. (Waldesgesprach). £5. 

4. c to F. Jewien. 35 

" Hark to the Elf-horn sounding near.' 
• Wohl Irrt das Wald-hom her nnd hln." 
One of the grand legends of the Rhine, told in 
a few suegestfve lines, with German music to 
match. The beautiful witch, Loreley, is here 
encountered la a forest. 



lastnunsntal. 

Chimes of Normandy. Comic Opera by 
PUmguelte. 

Besides the very taking songs from thW new 
and favorite opera, there are six instrumental 
pieces, including the brightest airs. Of theso we 
notice.*— 

Polka, from Chimes of Normandy. B5. 3. 

Warren, 30 
Galop, " " " F.3. " 30 

Waltz, " '* « K6 3. " 30 

Potoourri, " " 8, " 75 

with respect to the atiove arrangement**, it is 
very encouraghig to note that " home talent " is 
now quite snmcietit to work up the music of any 
taking opera, Intd the most acceptable forms. 
We were formerly dependent on zorelgn talent 
for this kind of thing. 

Grand Yalse Caprice. B&. 4. Wheeler. 40 

A very brilliant and taking affair,that any one 
would take a "cap^ce" to play. 

Cr^me do la CrSme Waltzes. 3. Keewt. 50 
Four brilliant waltzes, with introduction and 
finale. ; 

German Maiden's Spnpr Waltzes. (Deutsche 

Maf^dchen lieder). 3. Hartmann, 75 

Five waltaes, with introduction and finale. 
Words are Introduoed occasionally, showing the 
character ef pret^ folk-songs whose melodies 
are here used. 

Meadow Dance. (B^igen im Griinen). J*. 3. 

Lange. 00 
Another of Lange's charmingly graceful pieces. 
One playing this msQr enjoy the merry oht-door 
daaoes as ix present. 

New Silver Dollar March. C. 2. Mack. 30 
Here's a new dollar for 80 cts ! You will be 
sure to like the ring of it! 

BOOKS. 

Clabkb'b Rbkd Okoak Mbix)die8. By W. H. 
Clarke. Boards $2.50; Cloth $3.00. 

This is not a book of selections, but of newly 
arranged or entirely new material, and of so mus- 
ical a nature, that whoever allowM his fingers to 
glide over the first air. will be lured on from one 
page to another until he has played the hundred 
and twentieth air. No dead wood or trash In the 
book, which fits uncommonly well the character 
of reeds. 



ABBBBYiATioifB.— Degrees of diflicnlty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key Is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
B6, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note iron the stail, small Roman letters if below 
or above the staif. Thus: "C. 6. c to B," means "Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added Una b»> 
low, highest Inter, E on the 4th spaoe.' 
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Berlioi. 

BT BDWARD DANKRBUTHBB. 

(From Grove's Diettonarr of Hufllo and MuioUnB, 

Pwtn.) 

BERLIOZ, Hector, born Dec. 11, 1808, at 
La Cdte Saint-Andr6, near Grenoble, France; 
died March 9, 1860, at Paris. 

He stands alone — a colossus with few friends 
and no direct followers ; a marked indiyiduality, 
original, paissant, bizarre, yiolently one-sided ; 
whose influence has been and will again be felt 
far and wide, for good and for bad, but cannot 
rear disciples nor form a school. His views of 
mnsic are practically if not theoretically ad- 
hered to by air eminent composers and execut- 
ants since Beethoven ; and if interpreted cum 
ffrano idUi bis very words could be used as 
watchwords which few musicians would hesi- 
tate to adopt. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing sentences, written at long interyals, yet 
forming a sort of profession of faith, to which 
Berlioz clung without flinching throughout 
the whole of his long career: 'Musique, art 
d'emouvoir par des combinaisons de sons les 
hommes intelligents et dou6s d*organes speciaux 
et exerc6s. ... La musique, en s^associ- 
ant ft des id^es qu'elle a mille moyens de faire 
nattre, augmente lMntensit6 de son action de 
toute la puissance de ce qu^on appelle la poesie 

. . . r^unissant ft la fois toutes ses forces 
surPoreille qu'elle charme, et qu*elle offense 
habilement, sur le syst^me nerveux qu'elle sur- 
excite, sur la circulation du sang qu'elle acc61- 
^re, sur le cerveau qu'elle embrasse, sur le 
coeur qu'elle gonfle et fait battre ft coups re- 
double, sur la pens^e qu'elle agrandit d6mes- 
ur^ment et lance dans les regions de I'inflni : 
elle agit. dans la sphere qui lui est propre, 
c'est-ft-dire sur des $tres chez lesquels le sens 
musical existe r6ellement. ' ( 'A travers chants, ' 
p. I.) 

Berlioz's startling originality as a musician 
rests upon a physical and mental organization 
very different from, and in some respects supe- 
rior to, that of other eminent masters ; a most 
ardent nervous temperament; a gorgeous im- 
agination incessantly active, heated at times to 
the verge of insanity; an abnormally subtle 
and acute sense of hearing; the keenest intel- 
lect, of a dissecting, analyzing turn ; the most 
violent will, manifesting itself in a spirit of 
enterprise and daring equalled only by its te- 
nacity of purpose and indefatigable persever- 
ance. 

From first to last, from the ' Ouverture des 
Francs Juges ' and the * Symphonic f antastique' 
to * Les Trovens,' Berlioz strove to widen the 
domains of his art ; in the portrayal of varied 
and intense passions, and the suggestion of 
distinct dramatic scenes and situations, he tried 
to attain a more intimate connection between 
instrumental music and the highest poetry. 
Starting, as he did, on a voyage of discovery, 
no one need be surprised that he occasionally, 
nay perhaps frequently, sailed beyond his 
mark ; and that he now and then made violent 
efforts to compel music to say something which 
lies beyond its proper sphere. But, be this as 
it may, his occasional failures do not render 
his works less interesting, nor less aston- 
ishing. 

Berlioz was one of the most uncompromising 
champions of what, for want of a better name, 
has been dubbed 'programme music' Li his 
* Symphonic fantastique ' with its sequel * Le- 
lio,' and in 'Borneo et Juliette,' elaborate ef- 
forts are made, by means of programmes and 



superscriptions, to force the hearers' imagina- 
tion to dwell on certain exterior scenes and 
situations during the progress of the music; 
and these efforts, it must be confessed, are not 
always successful. One either loses the musi- 
cal thread and has to fly to the programme for 
explanation, or one dreams of the programme 
and misses the music. The really perfect spec- 
imens of Berlioz's instrumental works are in 
truth those in which the music speaks for it- 
self, and the programme or superscription may 
be dispensed with. Such are, for instance, the 
' Sc^ne aux champs ' and the ' Marche au sup- 
plies ' in the 'Symphonic fantastique,' the 
^Marche des P6lerins' in 'Harold,' the Over- 
tures tp 'King Lear,' 'Benvenuto Cellini,' 
' Camaval Remain,' ' Le Corsaire,' etc. 

From a technical point of view certain of 
Berlioz's attainments are phenomenal. The 
^gantic proportions, the grandiose style, the 
imposing weight of those long and broad har- 
monic and rhythmical progressions towards 
some end afar off, the* exceptional means em- 
ployed for exceptional ends — ^in a word, the 
colossal,. Cyclopean aspect of certain move- 
ments, such as the ' Judex crederis ' of his ' Te 
Deum,' or the ' Lacrymosa ' and ' Dies Tree ' of 
his 'Requiem,' are without parallel in musical 
art. The originality and inexhaustible variety 
of rhythms, and the surpassing perfection of 
his instrumentation, are points willingly con- 
ceded even by Berlioz's staunchest opponents. 
As far as the technique of instrumentation is 
concerned it niay truly be asserted that he 
treats the orchestra with the same supreme 
daring and absolute mastery with which Pagan- 
ini treated t^e violin, or Liszt the pianoforte. 
No' on^ before him had so clearly realized the 
individuality of each particular instrument, its 
resources and capabilities. In his works the 
equation between a particular phrase and a 
particular instrument is invariably perfect ; and 
over and above this, his experiments in orches- 
tral eolor^ his combination of single instruments 
with others so as to form groups, and again his 
combination of several separate groups of in- 
struments with one another, are as novel and 
as beautiful as they are uniformly successful. 

French art can show nothing more tender 
and delicately graceful, more perfect in shape' 
and diction than certain of his songs and cho- 
ral pieces— the duet between Hero and Ursule, 
'Vous soupirez Madame,' from 'Btetrice et 
Benedict, ' and single numbers among his 'Nuits 
d*6t6' and 'Irlande.' Nothing more touch- 
ing in its simplicity than ' L'adieu des bergers ' 
and *Le repos de la Sainte Famille,' from 
' L'Enfance du Christ.' 

But there is a portion of Berlioz's works 
from which many of his admirers, who are cer- 
tainly not open to the charge of bein^ musical 
milksops, recoil with instinctive aversion. One 
must draw the line somewhere, and the writer 
would draw it on the hitherside of such move- 
ments as the 'Orgies,' which form the finales 
of the ' La Symphonic fantastique ' and ' Har- 
old en Italic,' or the chorus of devils in the 
^Damnationde Faust.' Bloodthirsty, delirious 
passion such as is here depicted may have been 
excited by gladiator and wild beast shows in 
Roman arenas; but its rites, whether refiected 
through the medium of poetry, painting, or 
music, are assuredly more honored in the 
bleach than the observance. On the other 
hand, it cannot be overlooked that these same 
reprehensible pieces contain some of their 
author*s most astonishing technical achieve- 
ments. 

No musician, unless he writes for the stage, 
can hope to live by his compositions in France ; 



accordingly Berlioz was driven to the dubious 
' metier ' of beneficiare — ^to conducting concerts 
of his own music whenever and wherever he 
could get a chance, and to journalism, 'feuille- 
tonism. ' A noto of bitter complaint at the tor- 
tures hardly to be borne which the ' compto 
rendu ' on matters musical he furnished week- 
ly during a space of twenty years for the 
'Journal des Debate' entailed on him, runs 
through all his prose. These newspaper scraps 
made a name for their author as the foremost 
musical critic and one of the most brilliant of 
French journalists; whilst the perfection of 
style and graphic narrative of his Mdmoires 
have proved him the equal of the best modem 
prosateurs. Frenchmen only can say whether 
or not his verse is likely to live by its own 
merits, apart from the music to which he wed- 
ded it, in ' L'Enfance du Christ,' ' Btetrice et 
Benedict, ^and ' Les Troyens.' 

Berlioz knew the principal works of Beetho- 
ven, Weber, Spontini, Mozart, in every respect, 
down to the smallest details, by heart, and he 
has always and very frequently spoken of them 
with contagious enthusiasm and convincing 
eloquence. Yet he was by no means an eru- 
dite musician, his knowledge being restricted, 
like that of most men of genius, to the range 
of his personal sympsthies. Of Handel, Bach, 
Palestrina, he knew little, and at times spoke 
in a manner to lay bare his ignorance. 

Berlioz's father, a physician, wished him to 
follow the same career. At eighteen years of 
age, and much against his will, he was sent to 
Paris as a student of medicine ; music however 
so engrossed him that, though he attended 
lectures and tried hard to overcome his repug- 
nance to the dissecting room, his anatomical 
studies came to nothing, and he entered the 
Conservatoire as a pupil of Leseueur, after a 
violent quarrel with his parents, who stopped 
supplies and forced him to earn a scantv sub- 
sistence by singing in the chorus of an obscure 
theatre, Le Gymnase Dramatique. At the Con- 
servatoire, which he once left in a huff and re- 
entered as a member of Reicha's ' classe de 
contrepoint,' he met with little encouragement 
from the dons, to whom his sentiments and be- 
liefs, his ways and works were more or less 
antipathetic ; and he was positively hated by 
the director, Cherubini. bo that, in spite of 
his most remarkable attainmento (the ' Ouver-, 
ture des Francs Juges ' and the ' Symphonic' 
fantastique,' which he wrote whilst a pupil at 
the Conservatoire, are more than sufllcient to 
show that he was then already the master of 
his masters, Cherubini of course excepted), it 
was only after having been repeatedly plucked 
that he was permitted, on the fourth trial, to 
teke a prize for composition. In 1838 he took 
the second, and at last, in 1880, with the can- 
tote 'Sardanapale,* the first prize — ^the 'Prix 
de Rome ' — ^to which is attached a government 
pension, supporting the winner three years at 
Rome. On his return to Paris, finding it difli- 
cult to live by composing, he was driven to 
earn a livelihood by contributions to newspa- 
pers, and by occasional concerto and musical 
festivals, which he organized on a large scale. 
The stoiy of his violent and eccentric passion 
for Miss Smithson — ^an Irish actress who came 
to Paris with an English troupe, and made a 
sensation as Ophelia and Juliet, whilst the en- 
thusiasm for Shakespeare, kindled by Victor 
Hugo, was at its height — ^is minutoly told in 
his 'Memoires,' published after his death. 
That sad book contains many a hint of the 
miserv he subseouently endured with her as 
his wife, the prolonged fits ot ill health, bad 
tomper and ungovernable jealousy she was 
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subject to; it tells how disgracefully she was 
treated by the verv audience who had lauded 
her to the skies when she reappeared as Ophe- 
lia after the pseudo-enthusiasm for Shakes- 
peare had blown over; how she fell from her 
carriage, broke a leg, and could act no more : 
how her losses as the manageress of an unsuc- 
cessful theatrical yenture crushed him, and how 
they ultimately separated ; BerlioE, with scru- 

E ulcus fidelity, supplying her wants out of 
IS poor pittance as a contributor to news- 
papers up to her melancholy death and inter- 
ment. 

Admired occasionally with an enthusiasm 
akin to adoration (for instance by Paganini, 
who, after hearing the ' Symphonie f antastique' 
at the Conseryatoire, fell on his knees before 
Berlioz, kissed his hands, and on the follow- 
ing morning sent him a cheque for twenty 
thousand francs), always much talked of, but 
generally misunderstood and shamefully 
abused, Berlioz was not a popular man in 
France, and Parisians were curiously surprised 
at the success of his long * Voyage musical,' 
when he produced his works in the principal 
cities of Germany and Russia. In 1852 Berlioz 
conducted the first series of the * New Philhar- 
monic Concerts ' at Exeter Hall, and in the 
following year, on June 26, he conducted 
his opera * Benvenuto Cellini * at CoTent Gar- 
den. 

He tried in rain to get a professorship at the 
Conservatoire. The modest appointment of 
librarian to that institute in 1889 and the cross 
of the Legion d*Honneur were the sole distinc- 
tions that fell to his lot. 

His published works, few in number but co- 
lossal in their proportions, are as follows : — 



Besides the 'Traits d'instrumentation,' with 
its sequel * Le chef d'orchestre, ' included above 
amonffst his musical works as Op. 10, the sub- 
joined literary productions have oeen issued in 
book-form : — 



Op. 1. OaTertaio de<Wav- 
eiley.' 

Op. 2. Irlande ; 9 melodies 
ponr nne et deux volz sar 
des tradactioDB de Thomaa 
Mooro. 

Op. 8. Oavertare des 
' nranos Jnges,* 

Op. 4. Oavertare da * Bo 
Lear.' 

Op. 6. 'Grande Meeee dee 
Morts * (Beqaiem.) 

Op. 6. < Le 6 Mai.' Chant 
ear la mort de rempereur 
Napolten, poar voix de 
basse avec choears et or^ 
eheetre. 

Op. 7. 'Lee nalte d*4M.* 
Six melodies poar ane volx 
avec orcheetxe ou piano. 

Op. 8. * Rdverle et C9r 
price.* Romanee pour le 
violon aveo orohestre oa 
piano. 

Op. 9. Le Caraaval Bo- 
main, Oavertare Caracter- 
Istlqae. 

Op. 10. Grand Traits d'in- 
stramentation et d'orches- 
tratlon modemes. Avec 
sappl^ment ' Le chef d'or- 
cheitre.' 

Op. 11. * Barah la Balft- 
neoae.* Ballade k trols 
choeon avec oroheetre. 

Op. 12. <La Captive.* B4v- 
erie pour mezso soprano 
aveo oroheetre. 

Op. 18. < Fie art des 
Landes.* Cinq melodies 
poor one volx avec piano. 

Op. 14. * BplBode de la vie 
d*an artiste.' Symphonie 
fantastiqne en cinq par- 
ties. 

Op. 14 bis. Lelio, oa Le 
retoar k la Vie.* Mono- 
drame lyriqae, 2e partie de 
Peplsode. 

Op. IS. Grand symphonie 
fanebxe et triomphale poar 
grande harmonic mUitaire, 
aveo an orchestre d'instrn- 
ments k cordes et an oh<Bur 
ad libit. 

Op. IS. ' Harold en Italic' 
Bymphonte en 4 parties, 
aveo on aUo principal. 

Op. 17. <Bom4o et Jail- 
ette.' Symphonic dramat- 
iqae aTCC cncears, solos de 
enant et prologae en r4oica- 
tit choral. 



Op. 18. <TH8tia.' SChoBors 
avec orchestre. (M4di- 
taliOB rellffiease. Ballade 
sur la Mort d*Oph411e, 
Marohe fanMbre.*) 

Op. 19. 'Fenillets d'Al- 
bam.' Smoroeaoxdechant 
aveo piano. 

Op.20. *Yox popali.' 
Deux Krands chcears avec 
orchestre. (La menace des 
Francs, Hymne k la 
France.) 

Op. 21. Oavertare da 'Cor- 
saire.' 

Op. 22. 'TeDeam/atrois 
chcBors avec orchestre et 
orgae concertants. 

Op. 28. * Benvenato Celli- 
ni.' Op6ra en trols actee. 
Paroles de Leon de Wailly 
et Aoicast Barbier. (Parti- 
tion de piano. Paris, Choa- 
dens.) 

Op. 24. 'La Damnation 
de Faost.' L4gende dram- 
atique en qaatre parties. 

Op. 25. 'L'Snfanoe da 
Christ.' Triloflde 8aor4e. 
1. * Le songe d*H4rode.' 2. 
<La faite en Bgypte.' 8. 
'L'arriT^aSals. 

Op. 28. 'L*Inip4rlale,*can- 
tate a deax ofiosors et or- 
chestre. 

<Le Temple aniversel.* 
ChoBar k quatre voix et 
piano. 

'Pri^re da Matin.' Ohooar 
k deox voix et piano. 

' La belle Isabeao.' Conte 
pendant Torage, aveo 
chcsar. 

' Le Chassear danois.' 
Poar voix de basse aveo 
piano. 

<L*Iiivttation k la valse de 
Weber.' Orchestration. 

< Marche Maroeaine ' de 
L. de Meyer. Orchestra- 
tion. 

'Beoitatives' poar <l6 
Freischttta.' 

'Beatrice et Btoedict.* 
Op4ra en deax actes imit4 
de Shakespeare. Paroles 
de Hector Berlloa. (Partl> 
tionde piano. Paris, Bran- 
dos) 

*Le8 Troyens.* Potene 
lyriqne en deax parties: 
La prise de Troie.' 
M8.1 (2) < Les Troyens k 
Carthage.' (Partition de 
piano. Paris. Choadens.) 






▼oyage Masical .... nemoires, comprei 
4tade«sorBeethoven,Glack ses voyages, etc., 1808-1866. 



Memoires, comprenant 
BS voyagei 
et Weber, 2 volnmes. Par- Pari«, 1870. 



*■»*•**• Historiettes et Scenes 
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The Baeh Choir in LondoiL 

After the saocess achieved with J. 8. BacVs co- 
lossal Mass in B minor, by the Amatear Sodety of 
ladies and gentlemen In 1876, and again last year, 
it wss easy to believe that their labors would not 
stop at that point Accordingly, they have ap- 
peared before us in St. James's Hall with a concert 
— first of three, the opening section of which com* 
prised Noe. 1, 2, and 8 of the Chrittmtu Oratorio-- 
which, for the most part, is quite as jobllant in ez- 

Jression as the Ptuatotu according to Matthew and 
ohn are the contrary. The dissimularity of the 
themes may well aoooant for this ; and Bach knew 
how to represent consolation in music as well as to 
represent grief and penitence. To ordinary hear- 
ers the CMtimat Oratorio must essentially always 
exercise more charm than those graver embodiments 
of the Passion, of which, although four are believed 
to have been written by the Thoringian master, on- 
ly two ("Matthew" ani "John") are known. 
From the very first chorus, "Christians, be joyful," 
we feel as if in another dement; and though, as 
Professor G. A. Macfarren intimates in an exhaust- 
ive essay on the subject, " the manner is the same " 
fbelng Bach's manner), " the character is essential- 
ly dlfTerent.'' In short, while with the PanioiM' 
Mitaik we are depressed, with the Chrittnuu Orato- 
rio we are enlivened. But it would be superiluouB 
to discuss further a theme so familiar to amateurs 
and musicians inclined to dive beneath the mere 
sorfflioe of things. Bach's faculty was such that, 
as has been hinted, he could net only treat cheerful 
subjects just as well as he could treat grave, but — 
take, for instance, some of his Instrumental music 
— comic themes as well as serious. He was more 
or less of sn eclectic, as his tuito, containing innu- 
merable giffun and other lively dances, prove. Thus 
his occasional bidding to his gifted sons, Friede- 
mann and Emmanuel (two children among many), 
" Come, now, and let us go and hear the pretty 
tones at Dresden " — where Hasse, by the way, was 
writing operas — ^is perfectly in consonance with his 
substantially grave and patriarchal character. If 
Bach studied Vivaldi (composer of the "Cuckoo 
concerto ") in his earlier time, he may well have 
consoled himself, In moments of leisure, with Dres- 
den, Hasse, etc. The real fact Is, that It did the 
stem old contrapuntist good, and was of no small 
advantage to his sons, both Friedemann and Em- 
manuel, though it brought John Christian Bach, 
whom Mozart used to call the "English Bach," 
down to the level of the roost trivial writers for the 
clavichord— ultimately set aside by that same Mo- 
cart. About the general performance of the first 
half of the ChriHnuu Oratorio (which, it Is to be 
hoped may be succeeded by the second), we have 
little to say except In praise. These vocal amateurs 
evidently work ¥rlth zeal during the Intervals, and 
the assistance they obtain from certain members of 
the choir of St. Paul's Cathedral, though doubtless 
valuable. Is, after all, but a straw In the balance. 
Herr Otto Goldschmidt is a hero at his post, and 
labors eon amort ; while the occasional presence of 
his distinguished lady in one of the foremost choral 
benches can be only calculated to incite the ama- 
teur singers to increased exertion. Herr Gold- 
schmidt has also an excellent orchestra (with Herr 
Ludwig Straus as leading violin) under his con- 
trol , and this. In such Intricate music as that of 
Bach, is of no small Importance. The leading solo 
singers. Miss Mary Davies, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Shakespeare, and Herr Heoschel, all went to their 
task with right goodwill. Mdme. Patey was every- 
where irreproachable, and never sang anything 
more perfectly in oar remembrance of her career 
than the truly Orphean melody, "Slumber, beloved, 
and take thy repose." Mr. Shakespeare, In the 
very trying air, " Hast^ ye shepherds," with many 
pamsges better fitted to an instrument than to a 



voice, (Bach, unlike Handel and Mozart, but some- 
thing more like Beethoven, in his latter works, had 
occasionally little consideration for that human in- 
strument), proved successfully what an advantage 
it is to be a musician, in addition to being a singer. 
Every passage told— for every passage was distinct- 
ly enunciated. Mr. Shakespeare was cleverly ac- 
companied In the flute MiUxiatfi part by Mr. Svend- 
sen, as was Herr Hensohel by Mr. T. Harper In the 
trumpet which gives character to the air, " Mighty 
Lord," sung by the German bass with an Intelli- 
gence that Droclalmed him a genuine adept in the 
Bach school. The chorus, effideut more or less 
from beginning to end, deserves especial note for 
its forcible and effective execution of the superb 
hymn of thanksgiving, " Glory to GM in the high- 
est The chorales, ¥rithout exception, were im- 
pressively given, more particularly that known as 
" Vom ffimmel hoch," set three times to diflierent 
words in the first parts of the oratorio, and " For 
us to earth He oometh poor," In which the ropra- 
nos of the choir are chiefly engaged. We should 
also have mentioned Mdme. Paters air, "Keep, O 
my spirit," in which not onlv the sin|png of the 
laay, but the execution of the violin Mhgato by 
Herr Strauss, was Irreproachable. To conclude, 
the first three sections of the CArisfryuu Oroforto, 
thus performed, only raised a strong desire to hear 
the last three with the the same executants. The 
second part of the concert Included Schumann** 
ytujakrdied (" New Yearns Song ") for chorus, so- 
los, and orchestra, In which Miss Mary Davies. 
Madame Patey, and Herr Henschel were the lead- 
ing singers; the late Samuel Sebastian Wesley's 
superb eight-part anthem, " O Lord, Thou art my 
God," with vocal solos and organ accempanlmeat 
(Mr. Thomas Pettit) ; and Mendelssohn's seUlng of 
the 114th Psalm, "When Israel out of Egypt oame," 
another piece of Ingenious eight-part vocal writing, 
for chorus, with orchestral accompaniment. Schu- 
mann's work (a posthumous publication). Is full of 
charm and spirit, like almost all he has written, 
but can hardly be ranked among his most genuine 
inspirations ; Wesley's anthem. In which three of 
the chief singers were joined by Messrs. Froet, 
Beckett, and Kempton, in the sestet, " For this mor- 
tal must put on immortality," contains a final cho- 
rus, " And that day it shall be said," which might 
have been signed " Handel ; " while the Psalm of 
Mende]s6Q|in may take rank ¥rith anything of Its 
kind existing. This was the last piece In a concert 
brimful of Interest, all the more so because of Its 
variety ; and we were only sorry to observe that so 
many of the audience left the hall when the first 
piece In the 114th Psalm had already begun. Mr. 
Otto Goldschmidt conducted the performance from 
first to last with the skill and Intelligence of a thor- 
oughly practised musician. The Bach choir has 
begun well again, and there Is every hope that it 
may go on stedfastly in the path it has thus struck 
out for itself. Such " amateurs " are welcome. 

The able and scholarly adaptation of the words 
in the German original, by the Rev. Mr. Trout- 
beck, demand hearty recognition, as also does the 
discreet and able manner In which Mr. Ebenezer 
Preut has fitted some of the old orchestral parte to 
modern use. — Timet. 



An Italian Viaw of Verdi's Requiem. 

(Trom La OaoeUaMuHcaU,Mntak,Maj,im4.) 

The principal Impression remaining, after we 
have listened religiously to the new masterpleos, is 
everywhere the same, and we have seen It piercing 
through all the lyric outbursts in the notices and 
criticisms published both by home and foreign pa- 
pers ; this Is a mass not resembling other messes ; 
It has a physiognomy of Its own. At every page, 
even when the inspiration becomes entwined In the 
sinuosities of the fugue, we hear people ssy : ' Beet 
Deut / Behold Verdi 1 ' The sacristies may cry 
out scandal, because they wish even genius to put 
on the black cassock, and enter the flock of Imita- 
tors ; they vociferate the most holy maxim that : 
all are equal before plain-song. But, to everyone 
who does not feel round his head the iron circle of 
certain consecrated maxims of formalism. It Is clear 
that this is the grand merit of the new mass, and 
that Verdi could not have done, and ought not to 
have done, otherwise. 

An excellent critic, Si^. Fllippi, has gone so far 
in maintaining this principle as almost to tvrlst into 
something deserving censure what ought to be re- 
garded worthy of the highest praise. He Instlfies 
the dramatic rorm in Verdi's sacred composition by 
uttering the following trifle: the religious senti- 
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ment of y«re no longer exisU ; the blind and bra- 
tal fkith of former dajt haa disappeared. Bmt ibis 
it net true ; religiona sentiment does fertnnately 
itill exist, and too mnch, alee, among tbe immense 
majority of tbe ignorant, exists the blind and brutal 
faith of the ninth oentnry. What has disappeared, 
at least for those who thinV, is the Teneration of 
form and of the ritnal ; the substance of religion re- 
mains rooted in the hearts of all, even in the heart 
of him who doubts in order not to let his reason lie 
idle, only ceremonies haye lost their prestige ; the 
rods are not leaving ns, as an Impatient chronicler 
has hastened te tell the world *, it is the priests and 
the monks who are doing so ; the mist of the mid- 
dle ages la clearing away, bnt the light of all time 
remains ; churches and monasteries are shaken, but 
there Is left the asnre dome. In which the stars per- 
form the solemn rltusJ of ages. Religious songs, 
which originally were dull, monotonous, heavy, op- 
pressive by their length, and careless about any ao- 
eent save the accent of solemnity, have been grad- 
uallr transformed, and, so to speak, humanixed. 
And this reformation was not begun to-day, syste- 
matically, from a spirit of philosophic rebellion, and 
out of antagonism to religious worship, but begun 
ages ago from the very nature of things ; the day 
on which the choruses of the faithful replied from 
the naves to the priests, there was heard the first 
plerelng cry, the first accent of real grief, and the 
first cantilena made open war upon plain song. 
This solemn but empty style was, it is true, adaptr 
ed to the ceremonies of the priests ; It was, like oth- 
er things, a part of the ritual, and had, of course, 
to be Incomprehensible like all the other forms of a 
faith which cannot be understood; the majestic and 
Imperceptibly modulated vociferation must have 
seemed a strange dialogue between God and the 
priest ; it was, at all events, a strange kind of mu- 
sic. The great muslclana who wrote real music for 
masses, psalms, and so on, diverged from this mys- 
terious style ; in the accents of Palestrlna are the 
movements of suffering humanity. 

Kow-apdays, formalism, the greatest strength of 
the Roman Catholic religion, has felt the blows of 
philosophy ; It has been shaken by the heresies of 
revolution, and discredited by the puerile stubborn- 
ness of Its own defenders ; the measured music of 
other days has no longer sufficient strength to make 
itself honored, just as it never had authority in mat- 
ters of feeling or ssthetics. But this does not mean 
that there were formerly two kinds of music, and 
that the music of the cnnrch must necessarily be 
opposed in form and feeling to the other, as Is pre- 
tended by some who deal out nsthetlos like pills. 

For everyone who reasons with his own brain, for 
everyone who, not satisfied with existing authorl- 
tleo, attributes to traditions their just value, and 
seeks in the paat only the method of unfolding the 
present) and a reasen for |^reater Independence in 
the laws of the future, music Is one ana the same, 
that la to say : Inspired, learned, elegant, and affec- 
tionate, acoordinr to the mind which creates it, but 
it is free and unshackled ; if it is joined to words, 
seeming to interpret, comment on, and illustrate it, 
such unique music corresponding to the unique 
type of the beautiful la called dramatic music. I 
oould easily dte a hundred examples of sacred mu- 
sic of this kind In the operas of the modern reper- 
tory. The pages of L$ Prophke, of FauMi, of VA/- 
rteotfM, of Aida, of La Juive, of Ifoai, and of num- 
erous other scores which, to save space, I will not 
name, are plainly stupendous examples of music 
whlcli is, at one and the same time, sacred and 
dramatic 

And what more solemn and grandiose drama can 
there be than a mass for the dMd ? 

The voloe which Invokes eternal peace for the 
Departed, which foretells the tremendous day of 
indgment^ which announcea and describes the open- 
ing of the tombs at the sounds of the trumpets, and 
the astonishment of death and nature, and the 
groans of the guilty, and the majesty of the Judge, 
and the damnation of the rejected — that voice finds 
accents which vibrate In the human heart, be It 
Roman Catholic or not Roman Catholic, because it 
represents to the mind the obscure enisma of anoth- 
er life which Is the baae of every religion. No, the 
modern drama, with all Its allurements, with all Ita 
febrile excitement of adulteresses, and all the race 
•f bastards In their train, was never more effiBCtlve 
than this same voice. Materialists alone (and gen- 
nine materialists are rare) may smile at such fttn- 
dea, but all the reat of the human race, to whatever 
religion they may belong, must feel Its mysterious 
fudnatlon. 

What has Yerdl done ? In the first plaoe he baa 



not departed from the traditional forms, except In 
so &r as was requisite to profit by the Increased 
power of the orchestral elementa ; but, making fre- 
quent use of the classical form of the fugue, and In- 
vesting primitive counterpoint with renewed youth, 
at one time he has not scrupled to Interrupt the 
frigne ¥rith an orchestral outburst, on which Is the 
Impress of his genius, and, at another, to give the 
counterpoint caressing and elegant forms corres- 
ponding to his taste as an artist ; we have form, 
out not form only ; the idea predominates ; It has 
entered the old ffarmenfcs, and so adapted them 
round Its body that they appear something new, 
which affords cause for scandal to the clericals. 
What would have been said to the author of Aida^ 
if, when giving us a mass, he had restricted him- 
self to the oreheetral resources of the famous time 
of Palestrlna, as a mark of homage to the so-called 
classicism of that giant, who, in his own day, was 
assuredly looked upon as an Innovator by sundry 
fanatlca for the Gregorian chant ? 

It Is time to come to an understanding, If we 
would arrive at any really practical and useful re- 
sult. The musty distinctions between music for the 
church and music for the stage are merely verbal 
distinctions, with no other foundation than the lo- 
cality of the performance ; eood sense and ssthet- 
ics have nothing to do with the matter. As re- 
gards Its merit, music admits of no classification be- 
yond that of Rossini .* beautiful or ugly ; unless It 
be this one: dramatic or not dramatic, that is, 
well-adapted, or Ill-adapted to the words and to the 
altuatloos. 

To come to the particulars of Verdi's new mas- 
terpiece, I believe I may at present assert, with the 
consciousness of bestowing tbe greatest praise upon 
the compoeer, that the whole of his musle Is emi- 
nently sacred and dramatic 

Listen to the ' Requiem :' It begins ¥rith a most 
gentle whispering of the violins ; to this succeed 
solemn and murmuring voices, which, when they 
slnr the praises of the Lord, respond to, and follow, 
each other; here we have the dasslo fngue, but 
with what shrewdness and dramatic appropriate- 
ness employed ! Then the four princfpaJ voices 
Implore pity In the ' Kyrle,* alternately taking up 
the Invocation, in the midst of a delicious orches- 
tral movement 

It is the day of wrath ; this Is announced by the 
brisk snatehea of the stringed instruments accom- 
panied by the doll thunder of the big drum ; then, 
in the track of these voices of nature, which Is be- 
ing rent asunder, there succeeds the long and con- 
tinuous cry of humanity awakening to its immortal 
destiny, a cry which la simultaneously terror, won- 
der, desire, and affrighted anxiety. This first part 
of the ' Diea Irs ' is really sometnlng extraordina- 
rily effective. In the ' Ttiba mlrum,"the orchestra 
describes graphically the grandeur of the day. The 
trumpeta of ttie Judgment re-echo from all sides ; 
their sounds combine with, or are opposed to, each 
other, till they become overwhelming, and, when 
this wild tumult has ceased, the voice of the bass Is 
Introduced to describe the stupor of astonishment 
felt by nature and by death at the sight of those 
who nave risen again, The description of this as- 
tonishment is accomplished by means of certain In- 
tervals between one word and another, and I do not 
know which Is the greater, the effect Itself or the 
simplicity of the means by which it la obtained. 
This is succeeded by another most admirable fugue 
on the words : ' Liber scrlptus,' and then begins the 
meat harrowing part of the ' Dies Ir«.' The follow- 
ing short trio Is full of melancholy ; grand is the 
effect of the quartet and chorus, ' Kex tremendas ; ' 
and stupendous the ' Recordare,' in the form of a 
duet between the soprano and the mezxo-soprano ; 
the prayer to Jesus could not have found more ex- 
pressive accents ; the lamentation of the sinner in 
the tenor solo Is most touching, and forms a grand 
contrast with the ' Confutatis maledlctla,* which the 
bass, Maini, hurls forth with the Impeluosity of an 
Implacable Inquisitor, or of a Mephlstopheles seis- 
ing his prey. In the ' Laerymosa ' we first hear 
once more the descriptive orchestral movement, and 
then the stupendous epic closes with the quartet 
once again invoking pity and peace. Each of the 
parts of which we have given an idea is In itself 
moet admirable ; but wenave here to do not merely 
with the beauty of Verdi's conception ; the sublim- 
ity of the work consists In the harmony of all the 
parts when taken together. In the prefoand senti- 
ment which predominates In It from beginning to 
end, and In tne philosophy, neither nlggar^y nor 
petty, with whlcn every terzlna Is muncally col- 
ored ; every phraae, pronounced ; and every word, 
underlined. 



The 'Dies Iras' Is followed by the Offertorium, 
' Domine Jesu.' I must direct attention In this piece 
to the words which refer to the archangel Michael, 
and which are expressed by a phraae containing a 
most suave aaplration, and Intense, yet timid de- 
sire, accompanied by an exceedingly soft move- 
ment of the violins. The second part of the Offer- 
torium i^ undoubtedly, by its simplicity, one of the 
most solemn pages of the work. The offering-up of 
the sacrifices and of the prayers is effected by one 
of those indeterminate phrases as vague as the 
mystic sentiment which dictates them. 

Some one has said and written that there occurs 
in the ' Banctus ' a movement almost ehareoffraphie 
in character ; I kept both my ears wide open, but I 
still was deaf; not only did I hear nothing dioreo- 
graphic, bnt I shoula be very much astounded if 
any ballet-master ever succeeded In making his 
gauze-skirted troops execute pirouettes to such mu- 
sic ; If he succeeded, for we must not be sceptical 
as to choreographic talent, I should say : bravo. 
Lastly, the ' Sanetus ' is nothing else than a fugue 
difficult to perform, but cheerful and light In char- 
acter, as becomes the piece which sings the glory 
of Heaven. The * Agnello dl Dlo ' would tame ev- 
en wolves ; it is a simple phrase, first sung by the 
soprano and the messo-eoprano together, and then 
repeated by the chorus, but it baa delicately blend- 
ed effecta A piano and jiumisttmo, so elegant and 
pleaalng, ana an Interrupted oadence so faaelnating, 
that the public had to make an effort so as not to 
break out Into applause. The third time ^e phrase 
Is executed, the accompaniment of the flutes, and 
the charming design of the violins are won- 
derfbl. 

In the ' Lux sterna,' which is a short and exquis- 
ite trio, I remarked among Ita many gema, a grace- 
ful movement of stringed Instruments, first intro- 
duced at the words ' Luoeatels,' and which is really 
like a tremuloua flash of light cast across the shades 
of the Infinite. 

All agree In saying that the ' Libera me ' la a 
grand piece, and would alone suffice to esteblish the 
repuUtion of ite composer as a great master ; very 
efiectlve here Is the monotonous psalmody first sung 
by the soprano and then repeated In an nndertene 
by the basses ; dramatic and harrowing is the mo- 
tive of the soprano, trembling at the thought of the 
wrath to come. We then hear again, for the third 
time, the rumor of the last catastrophe which shall 
befall the world, and then we hear the ' Requiem ; ' 
finally the Invocation : ' Libera me ' recurs once 
more It is a picture of grand proportions, com- 
prising the whole eple of oeath ; In tnis grandiose 
part, Verdi, from wnom so much was expected, has 
surpaased all expectation. 
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Verdi's " Requiem Maaa." 

QFnm tlie Boeten Daily Advertiser, May S.) 

The Requiem ICau of Bignor Giuseppe Verdi, which, 
In compliment to the memory of his friend, Bignor Ales- 
sandro MansonI, the Italian poet and novelist, was 
named by him "The Maaaonl Requleoi," Is the lateat 
important work glten to the worid by the most popular 
lyric musician of the day. Its performance throughout 
Borope has excited great enthusiasm, and there have 
been few Instances In musical history of a work of Its 
oharaetor so quickly oomnuuidlng equal admiration. 
Of course. It has encountered adverse orldolsm. Yon 
BfUow ealled It an opera ** In ecolealastical eostome.*' 
But this witty epithet miffht have been applied, with 
equal C ?] truth, to the Requiem of Mosart. Verdi's long 
experienoo In the theatre would naturally lead him to 
e xp ress himself by means more familiar to the foot- 
lights than to the altar, thooi^ It be a service for the 
dead which Inspires hSM pen. Hie Requiem Is dramatic 
in exacHy the same sense aa Roasinl*s Stabat MaUr Is 
drasuUie. Yerdl'a work may also be fairly Judged by 
the same mlea which one would apply In considering 
the artistio merits of the dramatic portions of an orato- 
rio by Handel or Mendelssohn. It Is the dramatic and 
hunum element whloh gives to the best-known oratori- 
os of elther-eoroept « The Messiah "—their vivid ohar- 
aoter. l^^thont this element, developed and empha- 
sised by every meana known to the musiclaa. It is a 
question If they would have so long held their poeltlons 
In the worid of art. It was a aaylng of Balllot, the vio- 
linist, that ** It Is not enough that the artist should be 
w«ll prepared for the public; It Is also neccessary that 
the public Should know what It fees to hear.'* It is 
with thai Idea in mind that the following deaertptlon of 
Verdi's Requiem— It makes no pretence to being an 
analysis— Is sobmltiod. Wo only rsgret our Inability to 
prsasnit'quotatlons. One may as well hope to suggest 
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tiM MM'i bagnsM Id the MbilUtIO fcnmnlA of tlM 
Ubantotj, or Ml the glbriea of »ntaiiin»l idbmU in k 
pilnt-merehuit's fnTentor;, u In wordi klone to ds- 
•erlbe the tMaut; of & melodr- 

nMKeqniambeicliuqDlsUjenoiiEli- The itrlngi pUf 
» baU-doxan tan of ft ilmpli melodj' In A-mloor, tbon 
tbB male voleai <*»nt " fiijuinn," In open lUUu, tbe lo- 
mile Totee* npett tbe retnin, uidall unite on "Jt<- 
fBlam attnUBH," ebord of K-major. Tba (trings oontln- 
na in & morement full of tendemeM, and tbe lentnice, 
" Ahu tit Dontiiu," li flnlihed, in synoopated pbraate, 
b; the upranoa. The fnll ohorni breath* the pr«:re'> 
" « (m pwjwfM ; " the Key, now A^najor, U gradoaUr 
modnlatad Into A-mlnor aa " Itieeat ait " ii wlilapcred \>j 
tbeaeparateToioea.and from that Into T-maJor, load- 
■ lqBillto"n(J«M(Ar»>i"."'">'»»'>«K'='>l"«'»=""™- 
latlo In form. The time la sllglitl]' accelerated In ttila 
movement, which la bode wItboDt aeoompanlmeBt, at 
Ontytirb.bDtwIttadlmlnlibedfoRealtheend. Theln- 
ItUl moreoanti an than repeated, vlth •em* UDlmpor- 
tantohangaa. '• Xyrlt iMtati" li aoomplloated obaln 
ot Imltatlena In A-ma]or, whoae labjeota an llnl clren 
ont a* aidaa, and depandent parta are alao aaalgiiad to 
the aololata dnilnE ttaa ahoral dallTaiy, which leada na 
to think that Terdl did not ortgliull; Intend the ahoral 
twee to be of meoh (reatar proportlona than la aom- 
Bonlr empIoTSd In Enropean open bonaea. The or- 
ohealnl aoeompanlmeDt aeemi to eonflrm Ihla thonght. 
There are long puaagia, with nab dlieotioni aa Uggtir- 
i—tine, itaeoMU, and pbntnbim, eonatantlT TOitarated. 
The orebeattntlaB of the entire work. It maf be add 
ban, U estremelj rich and effectlTe. Yardl ha* dlTld- 
•d the great medlBsral brnut " iVf i Ira " Into nine 
moremenia, which are, howerer, to linked together aa 
njttodlatoib tluoonUnnltyof thonght whleb dlatln- 
folabaa tbla wondatfnl poem. Craablng oborda (0 ml- 
Dor) repeated foni CUnei, prefiee the entraoca of the 
ehonw. AH of tha inatrnmantadon at thla point la ot 
tbe moat Intonae and eieltlng aort. The trnung trnm- 
peta eeem to picture forth the flaming bomn of tbe 
daj of wrath. Tboogb tbe oompoaer inCrodnoaa a lao- 
ond tbame, it la not, appaientlf , for tbe aaka ot ood- 
Ifaat It rather addi to the inUniltj of tba mOTamenl. 
Then la, hcweTer, a gradnal tUmfaumdo, beginning with 
tbe aeoood theme, wboaa form la repeated in tbe acoom- 
panlmant, whUa the choma wblapar, aa thoogh hnabod 
In awe, "IMh ira,'' which Is beard again Id tbe baaa ot 
the aeoompanlment to QHanEu tnmor, anng bj the ebo. 
nf , In nnieon, (oMo »«. Aa Ha laat BrlUble la nttered 
the tnunpett begin afloarlib,wbloh, giadtull; cruem- 
da In torea, and onlfhOHifo In morement, leada to " niAa 



jhtbeok 

tbe laat word of tba Terae la iDDg. jrbni<i>p<M(l*Baiig 
br baaa aolo. The baa* dmm plajed with tta braeaa 
alaakaned, tba alroke being glTon on the nnaooanted 
part* of tbe meaanraa, prodnoea here a wdrd and aol- 
emneffact. 

Terdl oilglnallT wrote a tegne for "Ubtr acrlptu.'* 
It afterwarda being ooiuddaied dadrabU that Hme- 
Valilmaim abould be permitted an opportonltr to die- 
plar tba raaonieea of ber extraordlnair toIoo, a aolo 
BOTemaut wa* anbatltnted. Tbe melody (D-minor] leaf 
great besntr. From time lo time tbe eboraa wldapar Id 
onlaoB, " DIti (na." Tiolln arp^Kloa aoeceed the aolo, 
leadlDK to a npriaa of ZHn ira (aeeond theme), the oon- 
clndlng meaanrae of whlob, alowl; dying awa j, prepare 
the ear for tbe beginning at the Adofio (tbe key (Ull re- 
malDlng O-mlnor), aet In the form of a ttlo (two aopra- 
noe and tanot> tor " Quid nm mlur." The moat promi- 
nent ponlan* of the aeoompanlment tor the trio are 
given to the wood wind, alailoneta plajlng aoatalned 
tonea agatnat peralatent arpeggio* by tbe baaaooM. 
Blmpla, dlguUled and graoefol are epitbeta propeil; ap- 
pUoabte to tbl* movement. Wltbont warning tba baaa- 
ea ot the eboraa bnrat tortl 
In nnbon with trombone*. 

here by meana of a oontraat betwoan they ot the 
andtt>oaiiaw*ilngToleea(];p)otthe tenor*. The melo- 
dj aet for " Atlas dh " I* very baantltal and npreaadve, 
and great aUll la abown In the modnlaUon* by wbleh It 

o) beglna to C-mlnor, bat tbe ehan- 
ge* ot tone are liirnaaiiil. and It Anally end*, In acoord- 
ance with the dgnatare (eatablUbad about midway), In 
Omajor. Another One melody lucceed*, wlthont ohangfl 



Id from 
itLddofiom 



majoi. The ttring qiuTteCte and bom* fomUh the ao- 
ipulinaDt, and at the end 1^ «Mb pbraae at th« fliBt 
me one bean three Dolaa on tba dominant, uttered 



by wood wind, prodndDg a wonderfully bright elMot. 

irwHf^wUatfgiilla 

..JID ■"»■.. J>- 

-_ Chromatic rot ._. 

lie* the hn from E-f at to K-natnral, and the baaa aolo, 
" CbfiA^Of " {marked axdamU] tollowa. Tbla aria i* 
mora paa*[ODate, In botb vocal aod Inatrnmental acore, 
tbin either ot the aolo* that have preceded. A vivid at- 
fect la prodnoed it tba reception of '■ OonfiilaUtmaUMe- 
U( " by the nae of ehromatlc acalea In oontraiy motion. 
The oadance at the cloaa la Interruplod before reaching 
Ita anticipated cloee by the orcbcitrel craahea which 
precede ''Mii<na,"thtflnttbeme of which la repeat- 
ed, followed by an ending not betore employed. Tbe 
atrlnsB complete the wovemant and, by degrou, pre- 
pare the w»» to a aew key ( B-Dat mlnori, aod " LaiDuy- 
mSH " (marked largo) la baguu tiy the aoprano. Ore at 
Ingennlly la dlaplated [hnmgbout the piece In modala- 
tiona, and oontraau ot major and minor kaya. AtWTC 
Uie dlrea-llke lbeme*-in wboae etmncUtlon lbs choma 
partlcipate-the aolo aoprane ntler* a plalntivt, aynco- 
pated melody, the violin* enphaelilng tbe effect. Tba 
eipreaalon at grief, which la In the hlSiHtteBae dramat- 
ic, comaa to an end, aDd"n(>lifli*' taaang.flntbytbe 
tonr aololata, wltbont accompaniaaent, and eloaad by 
tho qnartetta and fnll clloru*,^£eitarfirHii(fm,J>Hii,'' 
by an the volcea In nnlson, and the tall chord of B-flat 
major, repaatedj^pby the orohaatra, bring* the hymn to 

therne la very graoefol, 
atrlngL It la In A-flat, - 

are aeveral etrongly mi _. 

and movement In uie courae of tbe pleoe, 
belBjc beaded aOtgrtUa mono, while " Bern— . 
an ailagta. •< Quant otfni " bwriu like a canon. 
markable elleel I* produced \y S -■ ■ 

•oalea atone point X very grave ■uiu»t>i'u>u»>,u..j.. 
that let for" BoMat." '• Sanetiu" (marked aUtore) I* 
a brlgbt and atlrTlng fngne for doable obom*, lad In ky 
tmmpet oalla and lond vocal proolalraa, thrlee uttered, 
of SaiKtM. At " Boiatata " the movement takea on the 
dignity ot a chorale, ao tar aa volcea an conocmed. 
The accompaniment la exceedingly brilUaot at Ih[( 

" Agnai fW " begine with amelaneboly melody, aang 
by twoaopruoa, m ootavaa, without aeoompanlment. 
The cborn* repeat tbe malady, alao In nalaon, acoompan- 
ledbyatrlnga and wood-wind. The entire movement la 
notable forTti calraneaa, a calmneat which It not di*- 
inrbed by tbe repetition et the aabject by the cborn* In 
throe-part harmony. " Zkis atma," trio for meoo-eo- 
prano, tenor, and baaa, baa for accompaniment tbe 
BtriDK quartette, below wboae eonUnnadtremblinn are 
beard aoma deep oborda tram tbe braaa. A portion ot 
Ihl* pisoe la unaccompanied, and there la anna effect 
produced by tbenaen the great dram. Tbe and ol tbe 

Enyer la alowty breathed forth agalnat rapid arpiinrtet 
>rBate*. "atummt" la begun by aoprano mus m(>- 
im, contlnned by Chora*. "Bamtitfrli •rnT\r:n «>. 
to, aivcoeed* a melody ot great power «e 

than Is a proloDged paoae. The orcb ra 

waning ot DIti fn, whleb 1* lepeatai] he 

— '-tetiAe tbe plaoeaot "~ ' — ' " 
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tbaaoReatnnlaon. It 1* tbe laat aonnd 














the nader aa to tba beantlea or pocullarltl 
So tar a> Vardla own charamertatiee are 
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>y that it la the atyle naed witb aueh atg- 
ijMauu^QH ui " AJda" which baa been employed In the 
maaa. Folnta of reaemblance to earllsr and mora fa 
miliar worka an by no mean* freqaant or atrlklng. One 
faaton, especially notable, la ibn diaarence of traa^ 
ment ai eacb repatillon of a motivei by a variation or 
addition of harmoniea, or ot Instrnmeatatlon, or in tba 
endlnic. 

The hlatory ot tbe maa* la briefly aa follow*: It waa 
ar«t >nn» u Mnin.in Bt Mark'a clinrch,on the flretan- 

32, 187*. BevBr«l 

la. II appeared 

.... _ . toHowlr- '^- 

Parlal ana wen permitted aevenl opportanttles ._ 

It at thla booaa during Qiat aammer and the next aprlng, 
aa well aa dnrlng tba apring month* of ISTfl and ISTT at 
the Salle Tsntadotir. It waa aoon board at Vienna and 
atthetOewaBdbanB,I,elpiig. FrrdlnandHiUarprodnoed 



11* prodoctlOD at tbe Royal Albert HalllnlBTB, and baa 
even been aaiif at St. Peteraborjt. It waa flrat heard on 
tblialdeof the Atlantic, Octobern, isrl, at St. Ann'* 
chiirob, New York. Ita flrat performance with orebea- 
tra was glvan at the New York Academy, November 11, 
1S74, by the artlata ot Hr. Max Btrakoach'a tronpe. 
Tbreo performances wan given In ICTI by the Beethoven 
Socle^ ot Chleago. the Ian two being with crcbeatra. 
Hr. George X. WblllDf Inolnded a large portion In the 
aervlce arranged by Dim In honor ot tba lata Fopa, at 
the ChDTch ofUie Immaeolate Conception, In Febrntry 
last. Some ot the aolo* have been song on other oeca- 
*lon> at thla cbnreh, la wall aa at ooncortB in tha Hualo 



Hennann Enwter.* 

On tba 17th March, tbere died at Hereford a d1*- 
llDgnlshed mnaioal scholar, H. E&atar, Ha*lc*l 



he received hi* achoollng at tba Qymnarinm of 
PnDilaa. He waa intended rorathaologleal career, 
bat hi* uatnnl Inclination aoon attracted him to 
maslc. It was from Cliriit. Koch, Cantor In hi* 
native town, that he took his firat teaaon* on tba 
piano and organ ; he then found a meana to plav 
the organ in public, and tried hi* hand at oomposl- 
tlon. The loauguratioB ol the organ In Llabon- 
wald alTorded him an opportunity, through ht* 
brother-in-law, the Cantor, of composing a paalm tor 
the ceremoDj. He attended the perFbrnunce, and 
waa areed by A. W. Bach. Uoaical Director of Ber- 
lin, to devote hlmaelf entirely to maslc This de- 
ciding him, he proceeded to Berlin and became a 
rtndeDtofthe Royal Institute for Church Maeleand 
of the Eoyal Aodemy of Arte. In the theory ot 
maaic he enjoyed the InatructJon of Rnngenh^en 
and Profeeaor A. B. Man, while he studied piano- 
forleplajing under Lodwlg Bei^r. Al the public 
meetinga of tbe Academy varioua prices were award- 
ed him, and aevcral of hia compodtiona executed. 
In the year 1848, he accepted the offer of the mull- 
aicaldirectorahip at Saarbriickeu, hub returned In 
ISS! to Berlin, where, with the exception of a ahort 
aojoarn at Dreeden, he settled a* a teacher of mnsie 
and singing. After Orell was elected director of 
tha Bingacadsmle, KOator obtained. In IBBI. that 



ilclan'a place a* CeurtCathedrat-Oitcanlat. Hat- 
.-B acted for many veara as teacher of linging at 

the LouisenaUdtlBche Raalachnle. he resigned on 



Iha let January, 1677. on aocoout of conUnued ill- 
health, hi* poat aa organist as wall as that of teach- 
ar of singing In the Friedrich Werdcr Oymnaainm. 
Aa a composer he wrote varioua ojwras and orato- 
rios [Judith, Du Brtduiioaa da Krtaim, JiJia* itr 
AbtTOnnigt, JaUutiuut der Amgdiii, Dal Wort in 
Btrm, Du tmgt HrimaA, Hermami dtr Dait»At), 
pealma. cantatas, motets, songs, orchestral worka, 
and ornn-preludea, aome of which be mads public 
through tbe printtng-prese. HI* vocal work* have 
often Been succeeanilly performed here and elae- 
where. Aja writer on musical gnbjccts he contrib- 
nted to the Jftvt Btrlinn- Jfiitihaitimg and Sdio, 
beaidea being the author of the rollowlng independ- 
ent eaaaya: UAtr H<aid^i '• brad in S^ypltn" (Ott 
HandeFi " /trotJ in Egypt,') Berlin, 1854 ; ftpnidr* 
VortrOgi Hbtr Bildang'md BfgruHdang n«t mmii. 
UrtheiU mil Erta-ultmdtri jBtiipitlm (Pupular Ltti- 
lira on (A» Formation aud FaurtdniioK of a tfuriett 
Judgment, vilh &3planaiory Etampla ;) Leipeio, 
Braitkopf und Hfirlel. Theae lectorea were divided 
into three series or "Cycll." ' "--•-- ■ 

The moat ■implaTone-forma; i 
er Tone forma; CyclusIII. O 
cli I. and II. are tlia fruit of a 
of lectorea publicly delivered by the author in tbe 
yean 1860. IB70, and 1871. inneaa prevented him 
from delivering CycluB III. KH-tarhelped tolound 
the Berlin Ton kQnatlerve rein (Berlin Aaaodation 
of Coranoaersjof which Profeaaor and Dr. Alsleban 
ia now Prealdent. We sincerely regret KBster'a 
death; he leavea behind him tha repntsdon of a 
oompoaer of great knoarlodge and of a clever 

Th. R. 
—BtrUn, Vu SOd Uarth, 1878. 



Muiie in Leipiig. 

r the Philadelphia XTenlng 
Bulletin. 

Lnpzio, April 1st, inl.— The prognBime ot tha twen- 
ty-flrat and laat Gewandban* concert waa tha ftdlow- 
ing^ 

Fb. Km. Bach Symphony In D malar 

a. F. Blodel Aria from Cteclllan Ode 

Joaepta Haydn Symphony la D major 

W. A. Uoaart Aria tram Idomeneo 

L. V. Bootboven Symphony In C minor 

Tbe concert might apUy have been termed an hlatarl- 
cal one, showing the development of the aymphony f tea 
Bach to Beetboven ; It waa alao a condsnaed history of 
mnalo In gmeral, covering a period of nearly two c«nt- 

Tbe orebeatra, under the Inspired leadership ot Car) 
IMnecke, aided by hIa able OonoartmeUtar SBntgva 
and eobndlock, completely met and toUUled tbe meat 
eiactlDic expectatloBB fn the performance ot the part* 
allotted to It, and wa* worthy, If ever an oreheetra waa, 
of Uanobletaak. ThaarlaawenaonKbyFrilulelD WeA- 
etiln. from Hunlob. The oulmlnallDg point of tbe con- 
cert waa, of coDr*e, the O-mlnor aymphony; It never ba- 
ton aeemed to sound so grandly, and It flltlngly larml- 
natedthe long aerie* ot thaae tamona concarta. 

The following will convey an Idea ot tba anormona ae- 
tlvltyof tha Oawandhan* for the laaaon Just closed; 
Twenty aymphonlaa, of which number flv« were ot Baat- 
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hovea (Not. 8, 6, 7, 8 and 0); three of Selnimaim (Koe. 1» 

S mad 8); two of Haydu, and one each of Fh. B. Bach, 

Brahms, Oade, Hlller, Hosart, Mendelflsohn, Rlets and 

BTendien; fire orchestral compositions consisting of 

more than one moTement (snltesi Tarlations, etc.); 

twelve choral compositions, among these Haydn's *<Sea- 

sons; '* twenty overtares, sixteen concertos for yarioos 

Instraments, eighteen instrumental solos, twelve arias, 

and thirty-six songs, in all one hundred and thirty-nine 

numbers. 

The names of the composers in alphabetical order 
were: J. 8 Bach, J.Ch. Bach, Ph. E. Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms. Bruch, Gherubini, Chopin. Dietrich, Bmst, 
Faoofo, 9rans, Field, Oade, Olnck, Ootz, Oraziani, HU- 
ler, Haydn, Haendel, Jadassohn, Jensen, Joachim, jLach- 
ner, Usst, Lottl, Mendelssohn, Mosart, Baraeau, Rad- 
ecke, Reinecke, Rietz, Rossini. Rudorlf, Rubinstein, 
Buoher. Saint-Safins, Schubert, Schumann, Spohr, Saras- 
ate, Scaulx-Schwerin, Scharwenka, Schradleck, Svend- 
sen, Taubert, ViottI, Yieuztemps, Volkmann, Weber, 
Wagner, Winter, Witte and Wieniawski. 

The soloists were FrKulein Olden and Weokerlin. the 
Traocn Koch-Bossenberger, V. Sdelsberg, Joachim. 
Schimon-Regaa, Bchach-Proekaj KSIle-Murlahn and 
Sucher, Onra and Yogi as vocalists; Reinecke, Saint- 
Safins, Brahms Scharwenka, Ordenstein, FrXulein Hip- 
Sins and Jacobsohn, as pianists; Sauret, Wieniawski, 
oachim, Sarasate, Schradleck and FrKnlein Haft, as 
TioUnisti; Ortttsmaoher and SchrMer, as ylolonoel- 
lists. 

Brahms, Hlller, Joachim, RudorfF, Saint-Safins and 
Byendsen personally conducted their respective eompo- 
sitlons. 

BUhmI, Lohengrin, Der Prophet, Dtr BUU (HaWvy) and 
the Barber of Seville have been the operas given recent- 
ly. In the flrst three, A. Scblott, tenor, from Hanover, 
sang the solos of Rienzi, Lohengrin and Leyden. He is 
a great artist, and by voice ana as an actor, peculiarly 
fitted for the representation of the prominent tenor 
parts in Wagner's operas. _ 

JOHK F. HlKKVUBAOH. 



at Wellealey College. 

The Trustees of this flourishing institution have 
placed music on an equal footing with the other 
Colle^ Courses, having established a Musical Course 
of fire years beginning with the present Collegiate 
year. The very complete scheme of studies is set 
forth in the Calendar for 1877-'78 as follows: 

This course is intended for those who hare peculiar 
musical taste and talent, and wish to attain a high 
standard of classical culture. A full description of the 
courses is given, in order that candidates may under- 
stand the nature of the Instruction and the thorough 
study that will be required if they select either of the 
three com see. 

The branches tanght will be Piano-forte, Organ Flay- 
ing, and Bolo Singing, Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Fugue, Composition, Theory, History, and JBsthetics of 
Music. 

There will be three regelar courses of Instruction, 
either one of which may be selected— the Piano-forte, 
Organ, and Yolce. Classes of two or more will be formed, 
if desired . All papUs in Music will study Harmony dar- 
ing the first and second years Counterpoint and Fugue 
durinj; the third and fourth years, and Composition the 
fifth year. Musical Theory wUl be studied during the 
second and third years, History and JBsthetlcs of Music 
during the fourth and fifth years. 

The Musical Library contains a choice collection of 
works for the use of the pupQs. The entire Musical 
Course is strictly classical, and has been arranged with 
the object of giving a thorough knowledge of the sci- 
ence of Music, developing the highest degree of techni* 
cat skill, and cultivating pure taste and style. 

COURSE OF STUDY FOR THB PIANO-FORTB. 



Tausig's Daily Studies. 

Selections from the following works : 

Cramer-Etudes; Csemy-Rtudet, Op. 740. S VookB; 
Czemy-" Method of Legato and Staccato,^* Op. 835: 
Krause-Btudes, Op. 6; Krause-Etades, Op. 9; Loeschom- 
Ktudes, Op. 67, Books I and II, Op. 136; Jensen-Etudes, 
Op. 83; Mayer-Etudes, Op. 8nS; Bach's Inventions; Se- 
lect pieces to be played withont notes; Solo, and Piano 
and violin Sonatas of Haydn and Moiart; easier Sona- 
tas of Beethoven; Songs withont Words, Mendelssohn ; 
Pieces for four hands; smaller works of best modem 
composers. 

SBOOVD TBAB. 

Tausig^a Dally Studies. 

Selections from the following works : 

dementi's "Oradusad Pamassum" (Taasig); Esch- 
mann-Btudes, Op. 38; Bennett-Etudes, Op. 11 ; Carl 
Mayer-Etudes, Op. 119 ; Moscheles-Etudes, Op. TO ; Bach's 
six French Suites; Bach*s six English Suites. 

Sonatas by Beethoven and Schubert; larger nieces of 
Bach, Scarlatti, Mendelssohn and Schumann ; Concertos 
by Moxart; Concerted musle; selections from best mod- 
em oompoMra. 



Sdections from the following works : 



Orand's Etudes, Op. 31: Harbert>ler-"Btndes-Po6- 
sles;'* Bschmann-iBtndes, Op. 16; Chopin-Etudes, Op. 
10; Henselt-Etndes, Op. 3; Henselt-Btuces. Op. 6; Kul- 
lak's Octave Studies: Moscheles^Characterfstle Studies, 
Op. 76; Bach's " Well-tempered Clavichord.'* 

Sonatas, Concertos by Mendelssohn, Weber, Beetho- 
ven and Hummel; Concert Pieces by Bach, Chopin, 
Schubert, Schumann, Thalberg, Moscheles, Liszt and 
Rubinstein. 

FOURTH TSAB. 

Chopin -Etudes, Op. 35; KuUsk's Octave StudiM; 
Baeh's " Well-tempered Clavichord ;'* Sonatas ; Concert- 
ed Music; Concertos by Mendelssohn, Schumann, Beet- 
hoven and Chopin ; Concert Pieces by modem writers,— 
Lisxt, Rubinstein, Tausig, Raff, Chopin, Brahms, Ben- 
nett. Schumsnn, Mendelsflohn. Reinecke, Saint-SaKns, 
Rheinberger, Henselt, and Paine. 

FIFTH TEAB. 

Selections from the following works : 

Liszt-Etudes, Rubinstein-Etudes and Preludes, Alkan- 
Etudes. 

Sonatas, Concerted Music ; Concertos by B^thoven, 
Chimin, Saint-Sa8ns and Rubinstein. Concert Pieces 
continued. 

COURSE OP STUDY FOR THB ORGAN. 

FIBST TBAB. 

Rink Organ Schoof, Book lY. 

*< The Organist," by Southard and Whiting (for Instra- 
mentation.) 

Lemmens's Organ School, Book H. 

* 'Arrangements from the Scores of the Great Masters.** 
W. T. Best. 

Preludes, Fugues and Concert Pieces by Bach, Men- 
delssohn, Merkel, Gultmant, and other composers. 

Introduction to extempore playing, and accompani- 
ments for solo and chorus singing. 

•BOOIVD TBAB. 

Mendelssohn's Sonatas, Op. 66. 

Merkel's Sonatas. 

Best's ** Arrangements," continued. 

Works of Bach, continued. 

Extempore Playing, continued. 

Accompanying solo, choir, and chorus with orches- 
tra. 

THTBD TBAB. 

Bach's Preludes, Fugues, etc., Ritter's Sonatas, Han- 
del's Concertos, Best's"* Arrangements," Concert Pieces 
by the best German, French, and English composers. 
Accompanying continued. 

FOUBTH TBAB. 

Rheinberger's Sonatas, Grand Studies, Prelndes, 
Fugues, Toccatas, Fantasias, and Yarlatlons, bv Bach, 
Handel. Mendelssohn, Hesse, Rink, Gullmant. Best, 
Buck, Whiting, Paine, Wider, and Salnt-SaHns. Accom- 
panying continued. 

FIFTH TBAB. 

Bach's Trio Sonatas, Preludes, Fugues, Toccatss, Fan- 
tasias, Yarlatlons, Passacaglia, etc., Thiele's Concert 
Pieces, Best's " Arrangements," Grand Concert Pieces 
by the best masters. 

Lessons ss to the structure of the Organ, tuning, and 
repairing. 

COURSE OF STUDY IN SOLO SINGING. 
FIBST TBAB. 

Physiology of the Yoice. Rules for breathing, and 
their practical application to the formation of simple, 
pure tones, of uniform force. Study of the diatonic 
scale in slow tempo on the vowel A. rractlcal applica- 
tion of the rules for breathing to the study of blending 
the registers of the voice. Intonation. Study of the 
slow trill. Study of the diatonic scale on the Italian 
vowels and s. Exercises. 

SBCOND TBAB. 

Continued study of the trOI. Study of the Itslian 
vowels i and «. Solfeggio practice, as preparatory to 
pronunciation. Etudes for soprano. " 86 Leeons f aciles 
et gradu^es pour le Chant." Lulgl Bordese (easy stud- 
ies of short range.) " 34 Yocalises pour Messo-soprano 
ou Soprano," Marchesi. Etudes for Alto. Panofka, 
Op. 81. Nava*s Studies for Alto, arranged by Teschner, 
ner. Books I and II. Nava, Op. 38, Book L ** Yocalls- 
es pour Contralti," Varchesi. 

THIBD TBAB. 

Study of Italian melody. The Aria. Renewed study 
of the practical application of the rules of breath- 
Inc, In equalizing the voice and increasing its 
compass. Studyof the trill. Etudes for mezzo-sopra- 
no and soprano, selected from Bordogni. Etudes for 
Alto ; Nava. Op. 13, Book IH. Anidysls of English vow- 
els and diphthongs. Mode of treatment in singing Eng- 
lish text. Select Italian and English Songs. Studies 
In Expression and Phrasing. 

FOUBTH TBAB. 

The Aria oontinned. Recitative, Dramatio Accent, 
advanced study of Breathing as a sonroe of expres- 
don. 

For Soprano.— Lamperti's "Studies of Bravura," 
Books I and II. Bordogni's adranced Etudes In Bravu- 
ra. 

Continued study of the trill. 

Alto. Continued study of NaYa, Op. 38, Book iH. 

Selections from Operas. 

Twelve Operatic Arias fer Soprano; ) 
Twelve Operatio Arias for Alto, I 

arranged from Handdhy Robert Fraas. 



Continued study of Accent and Phrasing. Select G«r- 
man Songs. 

FIFTH TBAB. 

The Aria continued. 

Further study of Recitative, Dramatio Accent and 
Phrasing. 

Continued study of Breathing as a source of expres- 
sion. Oratorio. Opera. English, German, Italian and 
French Songs. 

To this course will be added, from time to time, at the 
discretion of the teacher, the study of Duets, Trios and 
part-singing; also, recreations In the form of simple 
ballads and songs, selected according to the ability and 
progress of the pupils, so that they will not interfere 
with the regular and more severe prescribed study. 

THBOBBTIOAL TEXT-BOOKS USED IIT THB BTDDT OF 
HABMOBT AND C0MP08ITI0H: 

Rlchter*s Harmony (translations by Parker, Taylor.) 

RIchter's Counterpoint (translated by Taylor.) 

Haupt's Counterpoint and Fugue (translated by 
Eddy.) 



ifeigK'* J^^w^J ^ Slttsir. 
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Concerts. 

Sandbbs Thsateb, Cambridob. The sixth and 
last subscription concert of the second season (Toes- 
day evening, April 28) was fully equal to the best. 
The Thomas Orchestra bore the whole burden of 
the following excellent and solid programme: 

1. OTertore to Corlolanus, in C minor. Op. 88, 

Beethoven 
3. Duo Concertante for Violin and Violoncello, 

with Orchestra, in A malor, Op. 38 Paine 

Allegro non troppo. Adagio molto e can- 
tabile. Allegro non troppo. 
Messrs. Brandt and Hemmann. 
8. a. Prelude, ) 

b. Choral, \ Baoh 

c. Organ Fugue in G minor, ) 

Adapted for Orchestra by J. J. Abort. 



1. Nocturne and Scherzo from the music to " A 
If idsummer-night's Dreain," Op. 61, 

Ifendelssohn 
3. Symphony, No. 3, in B flat. Op. 88 Schumann 

The Overture and the Symphony were sriven 
with a glorious fire, as well as with fine artistic 
discrimination and true force of contrast and expres- 
sion. Both are works which one can never tire of 
hearing. The pieces from Mendelssohn's fairy mu- 
sic were exquisitely rendered, particularly the 
Scherzo. 

Herr Abert's adaptations from Bach hsTe serer- 
al times been given by Mr. Thomas in the Boston 
Mnsic Hall. The Choral, harmonized for brass in- 
struments alone, is rich and noble, and in strong 
contrast to the gentle Prelude (No. 4, Andante eon 
moto, in sharp minor) from the " Well-tempered 
Claviehord." But we thought the brass too over- 
powering in the orchestral transcription of the 
great G-minor Organ Fugue. All those instruments 
of course are in the Organ ; there they are blent in 
jnst proportions ; but we do not remember to have 
heard that Chorale standing boldly out from the 
midst of the Fugue as given on the Organ. Be this 
as it may, the intrinsic power and wealth and grow- 
ing grandeur of the composition, with all its voices 
so distinctly individualized by the orchestra, and 
worked up to an exciting climax, almost took the 
audience off their feet, and the call for a repetition 
was irresistible; old Bach won believers that 
time I 

Professor Paine's new composition is elaborate, 
brilliant, richly scored, and aboonding in bravura 
passages for the two instruments in the foreground. 
The combination of violin and 'cello solo against 
such brilliant orchestration hardly seemed a forta 
nate one ; for, though both played very skilfully, 
the heavier instrument often struggled at disadvan- 
tage to keep up with all the rapid movements of its 
lighter and freer leader. Onoe, however, it had a 
fine chance, in the Adagio, to sing some melodious 



DWIGHT'S JOUBNAL OP MUSIC. 



*iid ehBrntDg on Its oirn RccoDnt ; tb*t moTe- 
nMnt, with the iMMitlFbl tnnniUan Into It from the 
All^^, VM pirtlcnlirlj beaotirnt. The work wm 
winnlj ippUoded, ind ths whole coDoert gave 



H« WnraLOW'* necond Pianororte Recital, ilaor 
her ratnra from bar earaeit Mndiea to Stuttgart, 
wu Kiren at Union Hall on Taeaday afternoon. 
April 38. HIsi LiLiUM BiiLiT aao;, and the pro- 
ItramBe «M of ■ very ehaate and loteraiUng char- 
actar, aa followi: — 

Sonit*, D Minor, op. 31 BeatboTen 

Souk. " Fur aileitl," LotU 

Prefud? and yugua, F Mbior Bach 

QxotM '. '.v. ■.■.■.*■.'.',".'.',','.'.'.'.".'.'.".".";'. ..8tla» 

CSiMiU Pol anil* ChoplB-Llait 

Bom>ncs-"jKBiined'Ai«uiBiaebar," Lint 

bud?-" 91 ol -Mil j-Mab" Hsnaalt 

FnlanilH, Kii. a. Op, H. Chopin 

Bddk,— <-li.heiri'alothe&lgiiIaiid<," Fruu 

Mmsturne, No.ipOp.ie OiOTln 

TalaeCaprlCM Se&abert-Lbit 

The charminit joumpliniituiore than confirmed 
the generally good impre-ilen which alie rnxde 
earlier In the aeason. If 'nr eelf poBieuion wer« 
eqnal to her muaical feeling and iDtelHicencv. her 
practlaed ikill and her drtermi nation and enthuii- 
aiim, fxprttned in every feature cpf her fine face, wa 
ahonld tef^rd her artintic career a sure one. Ab it 
we cannot doubt that the nervouBneas, which 
partially balked aooie of lier efTorta. will goon wear 
To her rendering of ihat " Tempest" Sonata 
of Beelhoven we liatened with no email eatiafactlon 
throughout. The romantic, plctureBqne first moio- 
It wae played with fire and fine rileerimi nation ; 
the broad, rich Adagio wae stately and imposing; 
mi the graceful Rondo Allegrello had tl>e right 
Ariel grace and airinee*. The Bsch Prelude and 
Fugue waa evenly and clearly rendered. In the lit- 
) Henwit Walti ahe forgot herpelf, or her left 
hand " forgot Ita cunning ; " and the almost angry 
pluck with wliich nhe recovered heraelt and plunged 
into the Gavotte by Sila^ added much to the life 






of that quaint ni 



Hen 



lialtelj played ; and thi're 
n Iha Interprelalion of the 
Chupin and Liait pieces. 

The freab young ninirer waa well matched with 
the freah young piani-t. Bnlh the old llalian Aria 
and the Scotch Bong by Frani were chsrnninglj' 
aung'. In the Joan of Are Romance hj Linit — lurid 
Bod painful aa the subject l- — there ia fine scope lor 
latenae lyric declamation and rapt religious joy and 
triamph over la M't Planet euvcd ; and In this abe 
nowed a power and reach of voice, and an impaa- 
■ioued accent hardly anticipated In one ao young. 
Pity only that Lisit ahnuld apoil his aong by that 
poor, cheap cadenut jnet before the end 1 

nslow repeated the principal nutnhvrs of 
her programme In a recent New England Conaerv- 
atory Concert. 

Hita Fahnt Eellooo'b Concibt (Union Hall, 

Uonday evening, April 29). In apttc of the blind- 

ing lightning and the panrlng rain, a line audience 

enjoyed one of the very beet concerts of tlii' whole 

iter, loth u regards pro!;ramme and perform- 

:a. Every one of the aelecliona wa,i of a high, 

■B character, all in keeping with each other, ncr 

did anything Intrude itself, even under prlTilege af 

a, which waa not worthy of inch company. 

The eiample is rare, and merlta special commenda- 

blat wle elDB BInme," i 

{ ..BcbnmaBii 
nderer'a Song," | 

Air from " Jndaa Uaccabasus"— 

-- -CIngI,".. Handel 

PanuT Kellogg. 



'■rrom Uigbtv Kings,", 
. KootoRie Id C-mlnar, Op. 4B, 



la Id K-flat majer, On. 10, ! 



I mater. Op. 10, 1 
mTB. J. Lang. 



a. BaatloeeUebe Frana 

A. Oehelmea Schubert 

Ulaa Fannv Rellogc. 

Spring Night Bebnmann 

Dr. BnUam. 
Air from •• Aols and Qalatea," " As when ttii 

dove," Handel 

Iflla Fannv Kallogg. 
LiErodactlon and AlleeroBcbenaiioorroia Con- 

sertoNo. 3, Op. IS Balnt^aftu 

Hr. B. J. Liknr. 
(Oreheetral accnmpanlmani on a second piano- 
forte, played bv Mr. Q. W, Bnraner. 
Recitative and AJr from " Rolierlo II Diavolo."— 

"Invap'OfaW." Meyerbeer 

Miss FannT Kellegg. 

Mr. M. W. Whitkit and Mr. J. F. Wibob bad 
been annaanfled to aing ; but, owing to tb* illness 
of the former. Dr. BoLLtan rarnishad a most accept- 
able substitute in the three beintifai anngs by 
Etchumnnn. and be never sang better. Mias Kellogg 
has developed wonderfully aa an artistic singer 
during the past year. Her voice has gained In vol 

areme to be wholly drawn in (he direction of sound 
and noble music, and bids fair to l>econe, indeed 
ahe is slready, nne of ita beet interpreters amnng 
VB. Such laaka as those two Handel Arias seldom 
find a singer better prepared to cope wilh them. 
The recitative from JwIom waa declaimed in a large 
and noble style, and the air " From mighty Kings " 
was brlltiaoliy delivered. We have before spoken 
of her artistic and Bipreasive singing of "As when 
the Dove," It waa equally fine this time. sung, not 
BB before with orchestra, but with the truly Hande- 
llan pianoforte sccompanlment which Ur, Dresil 
had developed from the acors. All the accompani 
nieote were played by him in hia inimitable way. 
•o true to the onmposer and so helpful and uplift- 
ing to the ainger. The two strongly contrasted 
•onga by Prnsi and Schubert : Ooethe'a " Rastloae 
Llebe,' and the exquisite " Qeheimes." told for their 
foil worth and beauty. The Meyerbeer music — 
Ifuibella's fascinating melody in the beginning of 
the second act of Robtrl, wilh sll its difficult and 
britlisnl florid paesagea. was very sffectirely eung 
and perfectly accompanied so far aa a pianoforte 
conld do it. For an encore Hisa Kellogg sang one 
of Tanbert's chnrming Songs of Childhood: "The 
Fa.mer and the Pigeon"," to lbs delight of the au- 
dienre. Mr. Imho played thsC-mtiior Nocturne by 
Chopin with his nsnal certainty ami finish ; the 
difficult Arpfggio Etude, in E flat, had hardly the 
airy grace and lightness which charactvrlse the 
piece ; but he had his revenge with interest in (he 
biilliant ScSn-MBrfo by SaintflaSns, which ws min 
scares imagine anybody playing better. 

Hiss Ehha C. Tbitubt. A campllmentary con- 
cert waa given by thla charming singer in the Mu- 
sic Hall on Toenday evening. April SO, In compli- 
ance with an invitation from the Governor and 
other prominent Boston gentlemeD, with this 
programme ; 

i ArU... 

a. In Qaesu Tomba Beettioven 

Mlaa Anna DraadU. 

4. Largbeito and Allegre Vivace from F'ratDOr 

Concerto, Op. 21 Chopin 

Midane Madeline Scblller. 

B. Aria-" Queen of tbe NIglit,"— Magic Flute, 

Hiss Bnuna C. Tbnrsb)'. 

5. Andante, from tbe "Italian eymphony," 

7. Overture— "Tbe Return from Abroad," 

Meodelssoha 

8. "Oht MIo Fernando," uoolieiil 

Hiss Anna Dnsdll. 
B. Bong— "Oier the (ar blue lilLls,l£arte," 
Mr. raasendeu, 

10. Aria— "PTianTCloiS"," Herold 

Hiss Kinma C. Tbonbv. 

11. March, BDlta Op. >l SaS 

Madame Madeline Beblllar. 
la. Dnet— "Glomod'Orroce"— Semiramlde, 

Soailnl 
HIS) TboTSbT and Hlsa DraadD. 
11. Kaicb Orobaatra. 

Mr. FaaaiKDiN appeared in the place of Mr. 
Wbllney, who waa ttltl confined by illneBs ; and 



the sweet-voiced, delicate and even Tsnor'a singing 
had its uausl charm. Miss Daisnn. eihlbited bar 
woret faolts of style, and her harshest 1 nequalltleB 
•f voice in Beethoven's 
appeared t« much better advantage in the hacknied 
" mio Fernanda ' and in the dnet from 5«nin 
iJe. She also sang an Engliah ballad for an 
core with a great deal of eipreseion. 

MIsa Thureby was hardly in her beat voica,abawing 
aigna of fatigue : but her rendering of tbe Aria from 
the Ifoffic Fluli. both the ths tender opening : " In- 
felice," etc, and the high soaring Allegro bravHra, 
waa eminently finished, pure and eattafactory. And 
the Air from Lt Prf ata Cln-a wae a most brilliant 
and refined piece of ei< 
called upon lor eeveral encore pieces, and received 
throughout with very cordial enthus 

Mme. SoBiLLia looked 111, bnt ahawed heraeir the 
artist that she alwaya is. The orchestra was vary 
■mall, yt't tbe Auaniind^ Overtore and the two 
Uendelssobn selections had fair treatment at its 
hands, under tbe conductorship of Mr. ZiaaiUN. 
The piano accompaniments were well played by Hr. 
S, L. Stud Lav. 

Ma. Wm. H. Sdebwood. who has now completed 
hia laal aeries of three concerta at Union Hall, c 
tinuea to confirm and deepen the impresaion ami 
mtialcal people nf hie rare talent, bla all-sufficient 
technique, his thoughtful and intelligent reading of 
all the Important piano composers, old and nei 
and of a certain electric fire which he throwa iul 
each interpretation. In the third concert, his a 
compliahed wife bore her share of the labore and 
the bonora. Here are the two programmes: 

Wtdna/Ui/. 8 P.if.. April 24. 

Xlt Etndes Brmpbonliinee, Op. M, 

Itobett ScfaDmann 
Ttienie, Variations and Brand Finale. 
Mr. Sberwood. 

TsrautellB— " OI4 la tnna," Bosd&l 

Hr. C. B. Hardeu. 
" CdJus Animun," from Roailnl's " Stabat 

Haler," UMtt 

Mlaa Sadls R. Bymonda. 

a. Fantasle. C minor Baoh 

b. Etnds, Op. 10, No. 11, B Oat major Cbopin 

Mr. Anbur S. WblliTng. 
Seenaand Praver f rom " Der Freveclillta," 

Voo iTeber 
Mias Lillian BaHev. 
a. SODEi without Worda, Ifo. U. A minor, No. 

i. aeb'erio In fl minor,' Op. M (Newv'.'.PhUip HM er 
Bong—" Aof dein Wobl trlnB' Ich Harle/' 

RablBStaln 
Hr. C. R. Havden. 
a. "Anf denBergeii,"On. 1>, No.l Edv. Orlee 

A. Etude, Op. 10, Ho. &, (on tbe black kejsj^ 

Cbophi 
MIsa Mary A. Todd. 
Polonaise In B major Usst 

!a. "Btlmme derUebe," Schabert 
b. "rrnhllBTSAnkann," .Fraiu 

Hiss tlUlBn Bailey. 
Barcarolle, O minor. Op. IS, (new), 

Tbeodor KaHak, 

Thundai/ Evemig. Mai/ 2. 

Theme and TariaUana, Op, IB, lor two pianos. 

Alexia HolfMnder 
Mr. and Mn. Sherwood. 

a. Tenetlanlscbea Oondellied Mendslaaobn 

b. RheDlaobea Volkalted Mandelaaohn 

Mr. C. B. Adame. 

KameniwI Oatrow.Op. ID. No. n Snblnitelii 

UlaaOracs D. Sberwood. 

a. Walti,Op.M,No. 1. Chopin 

b. Bamaiueu,Op.M,Na.l,andNa.l.,..Biihumaiu 

Mr, Sberwood. 
"Nobil Signeri" from "Lea Sngnenots," 

MsTerbeer 
Hlas Adelaide Ffallllpps. 

d. Impromptu, Op. n Chopia 

6. An bord'd'un. aourcB Lfiat 

Mrs. Sberwood. 

B. Valse Noble, No, 1 C. F. Weltnnaiu 

II. Rando, from Sonate, Op. M Webar 

Mr. Sbenrood. 

" lias Hen am Rhsln," Hoelial 

Mr. C. R. Adams. 

a. Walts, Op, 83, Gab. 8 BnblDSIBln 

b. Haebrcbni, Op. iaa,No.4 Bb« 

Htb. Sberwood. 
"O del mIo dolce-ardor," 

Ulas Ad^de FhUUppa. 
LeBPiStBdea— Brmphonl- 

Mr.asdU 
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A suooeasioD of aeddeDts preyented our hearing^ 
bat ft portion of either of these oonoertii. Bat we 
maoftged to make sare of Schamann'i Etndei Synu 
pkomiqum, and can apeak in almost nnqoalified 
pnise of Mr. Sherwood's renderinf^ of that extreme- 
ly difRcolt work, so MX of meanin|ir, power and 
beaaty; the Yariatiena were each and all set in 
their trae lig^ht and characteristically expressed. 
Nnmbers 8, 4 and 8, were performed by pnpila of 
Mr. Sherwood. 

In the last concert we entered late,— jast in time 
to hear Miss Philupps sing the Page's Song : " No- 
bil Signer,* which was a treat, so rich and trne was 
her voice, and with saoh finished style and courtly 
ease of manner did she give it The fine old seri- 
oos Aria by Stradella, too, was sung with large and 
true ezpressi on. And while we speak of singing, 
we mast not f org^ the manly, ringing quality of 
Toice with which Mr. Adams threw his whole pow- 
er into that patriotic German song, nor his perfect 
phrasing and enunciation. Mrs. Shibwood showed 
that she had loat nothing of the ease and grace of 
style that have always charmed in her piano-play- 
ing. Mr. Sherwood's performance of Weber's Mo- 
to Ptrpeiuo Rondo was something marvellous for 
the fluency and even perfection of its movement. 
The four-hand arrangement of Liszt's " L<*s Pre 
Indcs," finely executed as it was, gave a more ade- 
quate idea than we had expected of a work whose 
charm lies so much in the instrumentation. 



Miss Liluan Bailit. The testimonial concert 
tendered to the favorite young Soprano by the Sec- 
ond Church Toung People's Fraternity (Saturday 
evening, May 4), was altogether a success. Union 
Hall waa crowded: Miss Bailey sang her best; 
" The Lord is a man of war " went grandly ; Mr. 
Havdsn contributed much to the evening's pleas- 
ure ; and so did Mr. Lang, who repeated his wel- 
come contributions to a concert above noticed. The 
programme was : 

1. Jewel Song from "Faust," Gounod 

Miss Bailey. 
3. «. Nocturne In C minor, ) 

I Chopin 

h. Xlude in E-flat major, ) 
Mr. B. J. LanfC' 
8. ArlA from <* Don Giovanni ,'*-« Dalla sua 

pace,'* Moaart 

Mr. O. R. Harden. 

ta. For Bomebody, ) 

} .Frana 
6. Ah, were I but a Little Bee) 
If las Railev. 
ft. Duet fPOin"Israelin Egypt,"— "The Lord Is 

s Man of War," Handel 

Mr. J. F. Winch and Mr. M. W. Whitney. 

6. Bomanoe— '* Jeanne d*Aro an Buoher,'* — LIsst 

Miss Bailey. 

7. Eomansa— <'Donni pure,*' Scuderl 

Mr. C. K. Hayden. 

8. Introduction and Scherao from CK-mlnor oon- 

oeno SalnVSalbis 

Mr. B. J. Ijanc. 

9. Duet— <* Una Nott e In Yenedji.'* ArditI 

Mlaa Bailey and Mr. Hayden. 



Verdi's Requiem. 

The Handel and Haydn Society are to be thanked 
and praised for giving us so fine an opportunity of 
hearing Sig. Verdi's most important work, the Re- 
quiem Masa which he compoaed for the anniversary 
of the death of his. friend, the novelist and poet, 
Alessandro Mansoni ; — a work which has filled all 
Italy with enthusiasm and has found many admir- 
ers In France, Germany and England. We have 
copied on another page a glowing Italian article 
written about it immediately after the first perform- 
ance, at MiUn, May 23, 1874 ; also from the Adver- 
H$€r of a few days since a careful invoice of the 
contents of the work from the pen of an admirer, 
putting a pretty generoua valuation upon each item 
of the list This will save us many words. That 
the performance waa of remarkable excellence ; that 
the four solo singers were all equal to their trying 
task ; that the great chorua had lieen thoroughly 



drilled and were efllclently led by the energetic 
conductor, Carl ZniEAHN; that the great Organ 
contributed of its might sufilciently and discreetly 
under the hands of Mr. Lanq ; and that the work 
really Inspired both the singers and the larger por- 
tion of the audience with enthusiasm, there is no 
denying. Some even testify to listening all 
through with profound emotion. With some no 
doubt it was genuine; bnt there are many who 
confound mere wonder and surprise with deep emo- 
tion, who fancy their hearta stirred when they are 
only startled by some outward and sensational 
efid ; and what ao apt for this as a grand conjur- 
ing up of sounds and images of wrath and terror 
through all the modern means of instruments and 
voices ? When the evidence is all in, at all events 
when the work shall have become in some degree 
familiar, the dissenting voices to this profbund im- 
pression will be f und to be not few. 

For our part we listened with great inlerest We 
found in this music much that was delicate and 
beautiful ; much that was touching ; paiMiages here 
and there that breathed rest and peace, the proper 
sense of Jiequifm. Bui all these traits seemed frag- 
mentary ; they were too soon lost in things start- 
ling and noisy, with the constant aim to frighten 
the imagination. We found cheap and coarse ef- 
fectfl in plenty ; and these reproduced again and 
again until the effect grew feeble. We traced also 
those results of a profounder musical study, those 
careful marks of contrapuntal, fugal, polyphonic 
lore, of which Verdi is said to have availetl him- 
self of lato (beginning with his Egyptian Opera 
Aida), and by the putting on of such armor his 
great native genius is rapposed to have rendered it- 
self all-powerful for all great work. We could per- 
ceive, too, where he had not disdained to borrow 
hinta of effect from Meyerbeer and Wagner; so 
that, uniting in himself at last both German and 
Italian, he must needs be henceforth (in the eyes of 
his admirers) doubly powerful. But to our mind 
Verdi is Verdi still, and nobody else. His individ- 
uality, his genius, such as it was and is, remains. 
From Aida and from II TVcwUore, and even from 
this Requum he looks out on us with the same eyes 
and habitual expression. He may have begun to 
score more carefully ; he may make more use of 
fugue and counterpoint; he may have studied Ber- 
lios on modern instrumentation ; till he can produce 
a work more complex and less superficial in its 
structure technically ; bnt the spirit is not changed ; 
the genius is no more, no less ; the inspiration comes 
from the same source, tends to the same ends, 
namely, overstrained intensity of passion, often 
carried to a frantic pitch, and physical, sensational 
surprises. 

We cannot apeak for Catholics, or for Italians, 
who are nominally at least all Catholics. We take 
it for grantad, Verdi is a Catholic, as was his friend 
Mansoni ; thst the Requiem was compoaed for Ital- 
ians and for Catholics, alter the traditional text of 
the Church, and that the composer's effort was aa 
far as possible to realise in music the mediasval lit- 
eral belief in all the terrors of the Judgment day as 
set forth in that powerful old Latin Hymn, the Ditt 
irm. Yet we must con fees that to us here, in the 
light of the Nineteenth Century ideas, it does seem 
a strsnge way for an intellectual musician, a patriot 
of the young, free Italy, to pay honor to the memo- 
ry of a gentle poet friend, by conjuring up over his 
grave all the terrors of the laat trump and ever- 
lasting fires, with the frantic screams and prayers 
f>f frightened ainnera. Is this the way to sing a 
loved seul to rest ? Is this a rtqttimn in any but a 
traditional, conventional, ecclesiastical sense? For 
peace and gentle prayer and benediction occupy 
the smallest apace amid the terrors of this vast ap- 



palling panorama; the Diet irm claims almost the 
whole of It. But Verdi, as we said before, is Ver 
di ; and It was hardly to be expected that the oom- 
poser of the 7rovalor#, the pervading musical idea 
of which is whirling fiame and burning at the stake, 
— " U rogo " being the Image burnt upon the brain 
of his poor crazy gypsy mother and her minstrel 
son— could resist the temptation, armed now with 
such new means, to try his hand upon a vastly wi- 
der canvas in Miltonic flaming scenery a thousand 
times more lurid and appalling. Might not a truer 
and a sweeter service for the dead suggest itself in 
Ooethe's Requiem for Mignon, in which Schumann's 
hoart found a lovely subject for his lyre ? 

But taking the Mansoni Requiem as It ls» framed upon 
the old Latin text, as sanctioned by the Church, and for 
which Jomelll, Moiart, Cbemblnl and other masters 
have furnished elasslcal models, let us try to gather up 
s few scraps of the Impressiona made upon ua as the 
seven numbers of the work unfolded. 

1. We must acknowledge tendemesa and beauty In 
the opening Requinn, whioh Is like a murmured prayer 
for peace; and sweetly does It glide Into the major at 
the words: Kt hm perpetum, snd return after 7k deoti 
hymnuM, This is all very simple, snd modestly expressed. 
The Kfffie, which follows, is not In the elaborate form of 
a set fugue (with double subject) like Mosarf a, nor has 
It the beauty of thnt; jet with Its ImlUtlons In the four 
solo voices, and four chorus pans, It Is elaborate enough, 
and not without beauty, and a promise of still nobler 
things to come; only we cannot feel beauty or meaalnic 
In that dull, groping ac companlment with which It be 
fdns and which savors too much of his earlier operas. 
The flfst number, however, Is one of the best parta of 
the work. 

3. PUt irm t Here everyone was startled by what* the 
more we think of It, appears to ns a cheap and coaisr- 
effect. It It sn attempt at quite too literal, realistic, 
palpable a picture of the '* crack of doom.'* The world 
Is on Are, the dead rising from their graves, the univer- 
sal air filled with frantic shrieks and cries for mercy. 
With all his brass, his fierce chromatic scalea, his scour- 
ing blasts of sound, half the voices descending la chro- 
matics, while the sopranos and tenors hold out one high 
note, making altogether the extreme of discord, he does 
hit best indeed to realise the supposed occasion; weak 
nerves may be frightened; all may be startled out of 
their dull complacency for a moment; they may caU It 
grand and awful; but is it really sublime? Is Its appesl 
to the spirit, or only to the s e nses? And when this 
pandemonium breaks* loose again In the middle, and 
still again near the conclusion of the work, does It not 
seem more and more a false alarm? What sort of a 
'* profound emotion '* Is this which can respond at all 
to such a boisterous appeal? Moaart and CheruMni 
with much more quiet means, and without o*erstepping 
the modesty of Art, still making mutir., which In Its na- 
ture Is and must be beautiful, touch the Inward spiritu- 
al springs of awe and guilty fear with a much sorer 
hand. Not to speak of Mosart's great Requiem, In his 
Don Oiomtudt where the statue enters In the last scene, 
there is music which seems to shake the foundations of 
the earth and of one's very soul, and yet It is all beauti- 
ful, pore music; that speaks to the soul, this to the sen- 
ses and the nerves. 

To usher In the TVte wtfum Verdi has Indeed con- 
trived a great effect; his four pain of trumpeta, some 
near, some at a distance, as If ringing from the four 
quarters of the world, are managed with much skill 
and are roost exdtlng. It Is not a new device however; 
yon have heard It In L^htngrin, where the claaa are 
mustered, only with a livelier strain; and Berlios In this 
same part of his Requiem had employed not paira of 

trumpeta only, bat cometii, trumpets, trombones, ophl- 

clelds, etc., In ybur fparaU on huttat <\f bra—t each num- 
ttering ten or more, and placed at the four comers of 
the choral mnss, besides eight fagotti and thrice four 
homa stationed in the middle. The Tuba mirum here, 
however, is decidedly Impressive; we hardly know 
whether to say as much of Mor9 »tupMt ; It Is certainly 
bisarre; but It Introduced to ua a noble voice In Berr 
Blum, who knows how to use It. Liher mHdAm Is made 
a messo soprano solo of earnest character, intense dra- 
matic accent, full of a warning and sincere expression, 
and well suited to Miss AdrlaidbPhillipps, who sang 
it nobly and with feeling. This and other aoloa In thfi 
middle portion contain real beauty nnd originality, and 
It la only natural that much of the best music should lie 
so near the heart of the work. During the solo sre 
heard faint whisners of the words PUi iia, which lead 
into a strong pathetic choms on the secona subject of 
No. 1, which is more like human musle than the lurid 
and sulphureous Introduction. 

—But here, right In the heart and best part of the mat- 
ter we mnat pause, for there Is no room left, and there 
Is much left to say; there Is nothing for tt but to add 
I relnotantly: Sekkui/bigt, 
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Chioaoo, April 18. Here U the conelnsion of 
our Correspondent's letter, for whieh we had no 
room in oar last nnmber. It is bat one of many 
honest protests which have reached as against that 
silly and malicious paragraph of the pretended "in- 
terviewer " of Mme. Riv6-King. 

Having long been more or less acquainted with Jnlia 
Riv4-(King) I have found her one of the least disposed 
to speak of herself or her own playing at all. I have 
never heard her compare her own playing with that of 
another in any way. As for that nonsense about the 
touch, it is too absurd. Then too so far from not study- 
ing by note, she fuoer plays a piece in a recital (or more 
commonly a series of recitals) without taking it up and 
studying It all over as carefully as if it were entirely new 
to her, looking carefully after every mark and accent. 
And as for her proferencos I have over and over again 
beard her declare that nothing would suit her better 
than to play Beethaven, Chopin, and Schumann, to the 
complete ezoluaion of the entire school of sensational 
music. In spite of the immense succe.«s she always 
makes with that kind. Such a paragraph is grossly un- 
just, especially when you consider that all over the 
West, In small places where no other piano recitals have 
ever been given, she has played such programmes as 
this, for instance, which was sent me from Winona, 
Minn., by my excellent friend Prof. Merrlam, the lead- 
ing piano toaoher in that region. (Miss Whinnery did 
the vocal parts.) 

1. Sonata Appassionata Beethoven 

(The whole of it.) 

2. "O had IJubal's Lyre," Handel 

8. a. Romance in F sharp, i 

&. Alle^o from Op. 26, } Schumann 

e. Spring Flowers, ) 

4. <* Swiss Sou)?,** Bckert 

6. a. Impromptu C sharp minor, ) 

b. Berceuse. Op. 67, \ Chopin 

r. Rondeau in E flat, ) 

6. Valse Allcmafrne Rablnsteln 

7. ** I must since,** Taul>ert 

8. *' Mornlnfr Journals,*' Stransfi-Tauslg 

9. ** She Wandered down the Mountain Side,*' 

Clay 

10. Spring Sonff Mendelssohn 

Secret Love Jensen 

Rhapsody Hongroise, No. 2 Llsxt 

Now if any artist has played a sounder programme 
than that this winter I have not seen It noticed In the 
musical papers ; and whether played for better or worse, 
it was thoroughly enjoyed by a large audience In a little 
town in Minnesota, some four or five hundred miles 
north-west of this. I think therefore It is due to the en- 
couragement of art that a pianist, who can and does do 
continually this kind of work, should not he made ri- 
diculous by such evidently malicious misrepresenta- 
tions as those of the anonymous writer of that para- 
graph. 

Per contra, Mme. Ring has been solicited by a nnm- 
ber of advanced players, to receive pupils this summer. 
And Phe has decided to de so to a limited extent, direct- 
ing her efforts to communicating correct readings of 
Important works, and to the traditions of effective con- 
oert-playlng, In which, of course, she is a very high 
anthorlty. I understand that it Is her intention to clas- 
sify the pupils Into classes of six or eiirht, and give les- 
sons of perhaps two hours to the whole class, all of whom 
Should be able to play the work dincussed. Each one 
plays when called on, and the entire reading of the 
work is thoroughly considered. In such a way I think 
a ttndent might obtain a more mature and rounded 
conception of a piece than in private lessons. Less ex- 
tremely advanced pupils will be taken on pieces within 
their grasp, while their technical deflciencies will be 
attended to by other teachers who will be associated 
with Mme. King. I think there Is really a need for 
this kind of instruction. I have, for Instance, in my 
own class pupils able to manage technically, (and with 
an artistic conception more than creditable) such pieces 
as the Sonata Appa9*iofuUa, and In fact pretty much the 
whole range of standard concert pieces. Such pupils 
need to hear artists play. This they cannot do even in 
large elties except at rare Intervals. If It be asked: 
Why give them so important tasks ? I reply : they come 

to school already somewhat advanced. Frequently with 
a very good foundation. They stay there three, four, 
and even five years, and toork hard. Why shouldn't 
they play well ? And how can they learn mittic except 
by stud]^ng pieces that art music? This conundrum is 
hereby given up by 

Dkr Fbetschitetz. 



« Weak Middle Tones '* has made me feel it almott a 

duty to contradict snch fallacy. I have tanght singing 

for over twenty years; my pupils are scattered all over 

the United States; Indeed, Russia, England, France, 

Germany, and Italy, have some pupils of mine. I defy 

any one to name a pupil who has weak middle tones in 
soprano voices— or the 4th space, E register, in contral- 
to voices— unless where loss of method, produced by 
foricetf ulness after long illness, has brought It about. 

The equality of the voice is simply consequent upon 
right produeUon oft righ^ direction o/, and right quantity 
of breath in deliverv ; and this can be understood In one 
lesson, as WfU as sixty. The time required beyond that 
Is only for breaking up bad habits of imperfect enunci- 
ation and defective breathing. 

Clara M. Brivkerhoff. 
—803 Satt 19M Streets K. F. 

So fkr aa we can see, the difference simply amounts to 
this: the Chicai^o teacher Ands weak middle tones a 
common weakness in Soprano voioes; the New York 
teacher fleclares that Mid weakness cannot be charged 
upon the singers eht has taught. We print both state- 
ments, letting each pass for what It Is worth. It is not 
for Ufl to Judge or mediate between the rival methods of 
leadinfi^ singing teachers, no two of whom have we ever 
found to agree about this great mystf'ry of " method.** 
To us the main thing seems to be good singing. 



** Wbak Middlr Toitks ** again. We have received 
the following from Mme. Brinkerhoff, the distinguished 
Oratorio and Concert singer, and vocal teacher in New 
York, in answer to the article by a Chicago teacher. 
Which we copied in our last from the Tribune of that 
elty:— 

Ms. Bditob :— Beading aa article In your Journal on 



Organ Music in Philadelphia. Mr. S. T. Strang, 
one of the most promislnii; young organists of the " Qua- 
ker City," has given durinfi^ the past six months, six 
Organ Recitals at Grace (P. E.) Church, with the follow- 
ing programmes :— 

/. Oet<Afr 20, 1877. 

Morceau De Concert Guilmant 

Canon, F aha rp, Op. 39 Merkel 

Fugue B flnt, (St. Ann*s) Bach 

Festal March Calkin 

Andante Sostenuto Batiste 

Fantasia Et Fuica, A minor Merkel 

//. Hovemher 24, 1877. 

Grand Fantasia and Fugue In G minor Bach 

Offertoire, Op. 23 Batiste 

Hymn (from DTth Psalm) Merkel 

Mlas K. Chandler. 

Sonata, E minor RItter 

Allegro rlsnluto— Andante— Alleero con fnoco. 
Eventnic Sonfi; Rubinstein 

Miss K. Chandler. 
Pilgrim's Chorus. (Tannhftnser) Wagner 

Arraufired by Liszt. 

Home, Sweet Home Buck 

Grand Solemn March Smart 

///. December 22, 1877. 

Toccata, InF Bach 

Weihnachtspastorale Merkel 

(Christmss Pastorale.) 
Aufenthalt Schubert 

Miss K. H. Chsndler. 

Wedding March Buck 

Offertoire, F minor Batiste 

Why? Cowen 

Miss K. H. Chandler. 

Andante S. S. Wesley 

Finale Lemmens 

JV. January 26, 1878. 

Prelude and Fugue, G minor Bach 

Andante, Op. 100, No. 2 Merkel 

Master Wm. C. Yonnft. 

(Pupil of Mr. Strang.) 

Rendl L'Sereno al ciglio Handel 

Miss M. Sattes. 

Sonata, G minor Merkel 

Maestoso— Adagio— Allegro Assai— Fnga. 

Adaelo, Op. 2S6, No.l Yolckmar 

My heart ever faithful Bach 

Miss M. Sattes. 

Marehe Celebre Lachner 

Arranged by Lux. 

Theme and Variations, in A-flat Thlele 

Mr. 8. T. Strang. 

V. ^•.VMa»'y23, 1878. 

Prelude and Fufi^ue, B minor Bach 

Rhapsodle, D major. No. 2 Camllle 8ain^Sa0ns 

(On Breton Melodies.) 

Prayer. (Tannnlluser) Wagner 

Miss M. Sattes. 

Sonata in A major. No. 8 Mendelasohn 

Con moto Maestoso,— Andante Tranqulllo. 

Communion, E minor Batiste 

O Sanct Issima Lux 

Recitative and Aria. (Rinaldo) Handel 

Miss Sattes. 
Grand Chorus, Op. 18 Guilmant 

VI. March 80, 1878. 

Prelude and Fugue, A minor J. 8. Bach 

Ave Maria. (Transcribed by LIsst) Axcadelt 

[Sixteenth Century .1 

a. '* Although my eyes in tears.** (Bt. Matthew 

Passion Music.) Bach 

b. ** Never will my heart forsake thee,** Baeh 

Miss K. H. Chandler. 

Sonata in D minor, No. 1 Guflmant 

Introduction, Allegro— Pastorale- -Finale. 

Lullaby Alexander 

Miss K. H. Chandler. 

Wedding March Buck 

Sieiliano Hopkins 

Finale, " Waehet auf,mft nns die Stimmc," (^. 
100, No. 4 Merkel 
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DK8CBIPTIYK LIST OFTHX 

P«blUh«d br OUww l»ltB«w Jc G«. 

» tm* < 

Yooal, with Piano looompanimsBt. 

Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

by 8. N. Penfield, 
Eleven pieces compose the set, of which we 
now notice:— 

Venite. (Chant form). A6. 8. E to E. 25 
Gloria Patri. (Easy Anthem). A6. 9. E 

toF. 25 

Yenite. (Anthem Form). £6. 4. d to r. 50 
Te Deum Laudamns. £6. 4. E to a. 1.00 
Jubilate Deo. A&. 4. c to a. ^OO 

Cantate Domino. A5. 4. E to a. 1.00 

Conductors of Episcopal and other choirs wUl 
do well to examine. 

Davy Jones. E minor, b to K MoUojf. 90 

" There lives an old nnan at the bottom of the sea. 
So Iv*e heard ten :— 
And Davy Jones is the name of he.'* 
Capital sea song. 

The Herring and the Oyster. (Yerliebte 
fiaring.) Bb, S, d to F. 8eht{fer. S6 

Sad fate of an 'erring fish. 

Three good Ships came sailing in. O. 4 b 
toE. Giles. 40 

** And all the winds to the shore did blow. 
And all the ssils were as white as snow.** 
Beautiful words by Alice Cary, to well elabora- 
ted music. 

The Hidalgo. (Der Hidalgo.) D. 4. d to a. 

Schumann. 40 
" With soni^s and hearts I*m playine, 
Tho' ready for the fight.** 
A truly "wayward** song, with surprises and 
startling effects. 

Spanish £veniug Efymn. Duet A&. 4. E 
to g. WHght. 80 

" Ave Maria, 
Now let prayer snd music.** 
The " Ave Maria*' words are by Mrs. Hemans, 
and the music flts well to the sentiment. 

Instmmsntal. 

Three Morceaux do Salon. By L. Streabbog. 

each SO 
No. 1. Priere du Matin. Melodic. F. 2. 
*^ 2. Echoes des Montagues. Tyrolienne. 

r. 2. 

" 8. Souvenirs du Hal. Valse. C. 2. 

Three pretty pieces, by one who has the rare 
talent of making easy, and yet good music. 

Babes in the Wood Waltzes. 8. Fernald. 50 
These babes are named "Oainsboro' Hat," 
" Grease with Cash/* "Happy little Kids,** " Two 
bad Men.*' « Man in the Moon," " Johnny Mor- 
gan," and *<Tou get more like your Dad." A 
very Musical family! 

Babillarde. Caprice. C. 8. Raff. 40 

A capital " study *' as well as pretty piece. Be- 
longs to the set called '* Les Harmoneuses." 

Aria from Orchestral Suite in D. Bach. D. 

6. Whitney. 40 

The difficulty lies in the Pedal part. Other- 
wise, it is not especially hard to play. 

Dance of the Bayaderes. ( B^jaderentanz 1. ) 
B6. 4. Two Hands. Ruberuttetn. 50 

Four Hands. ** 60 

Arranaed with Rubensteln*s exquisite tact, so 
that in its light flowing melody, one can almost 
see the graceful evolutions of tne dancers: 

Old Folks at Home. Variations. 6. 8. 

Wfirren. 50 
Easy and neat variations to a well known air. 
MocUeska Waltzes. ( With Portrait ) 8. 

Fernald. 50 
Three good new waltses and finale, with a 
charaotenstic portrait. 

BOOKS. 
Johmbon'b New Method fob Thobough Babe. 

An Instruction Book in the- ktt of Playing 
Church or Glee Music, and all other kinds 
that are printed in Four or More Parts, on 
the Organ or Pianoforte. By A. N. John- 
sou. Price $1.25. 

This Is at once the most simple and most thor- 
ough instruction book extant for learning to 
play chords. A very large proportion of all who 
play four-psrt music on Church or Reed Orgons. 
or on the Piano, play but two or three pane, and 
do not understand chords. All these will lie 
greatly benefitted by a study of this easy and 
thorough New Method, whicn may be learned 
with or without a master. 



Abbbbyiations.— Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bb. etc. A large Boman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note lion the staif, small Roman letters if below 
or above the staif. Thus: "C. 6. c to B," means '*Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter o on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, B on the 4th spaoe.*' 
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For DwiKht's JoanuU of MobIc. 

Amtd the nnbroken nlfi^ht that eTeiywhere 

Comparaed me roandi 
Yet loftly seemed to fold me, and was filled 

With pleasant soand, 

A ery for light went ap to Thee, my Ood. 

And Thoa hast sent 
A flash that like a flaminfi^, two-edf^ed sword, 
' The darkness rent. 

And pierced my op-tamed eyes with sueh groat pang 

Of agony, 
Hot tears, that made me doubly blind, rushed forth 

Unceasingly. 

And yet it Is Thy blessed light, my Ood, 

For all ito sting! 

And erermore, dear Lord, my quirering lips. 

Thy praises sing I 

— S. Stebkx. 
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For Dwlght^s Journal of Huslc. 

Poets and Compoien of Muaio. 

BT OBOBOB T. BULLmO. 

Some persons think it strange that musicians, de 
TOted io a profession so harmonious ami elevating, 
should so often disagree among themAelve^. But a 
musician's life, llhe harmony itself, must hare its 
discords as well as its concords, — ^its clouds and sun- 
shine. It is a stranger fact, that poetry and music 
should be so intimately related, and yet the relation 
be io generally misunderstood. And it is also yery 
remarkable that for many centuries they haTe been 
quarrelling with each other, despite what Shakes- 
peare says : 

" If music and sweet poetry agree, 

As they must needs, the sister and the brother." 

Instead of this affectionate concord of feeling, we 
too often see the one striving for supremacy over 
the other. Or we find them living married togeth- 
er when they are utterly unsuited to each ether. 
It is not to be wondered then, that they should 
be continually divulging their incompatibility of 
temperament. 

There is no doubt, setting aside the theory of the 
" music of thelspheres," that music owes much of 
its existence to poetry ; its rythmic character was 
dereloped from verse. Sinee the Christian era, mu- 
sic has been growing iodependent of poetry; to- 
day the former almost threatens to OTerwhelm the 
latter. One of the leading prindples of Wagner's 
so-called Art reform, is to return to poetry the 
greater part of its ancient prestige. But it is a sub- 
ject for separate argument whether he will not make 
his own ideas clash, by giving so much prominence 
to the orchestra as a means of expression. 

Despite Wagner's accusations, it has been proved 
that Mozart was very carefol and particular in the 
selection of his librettos, frequently dictating, sug- 
gesting, and altering the text with his own hand. 
Oftentimes he had quarrels with authors who would 
not write or alter their works as he commended. 
llexart's artistic instinct felt that the poetry should 
be the inspiration of the music. He well knew the 
value of good poetry, although poets say that musi- 
eians despise poetry, and musicians affirm that po- 
ets do not appreciate the value of music. 

One advantage that poetry has over music is in 
Its power to describe to eur imagination particular 
paisioDS, while music can only represent the gener- 
al, or complex emotions. Therefore poetry is more I 



distinct in its appeal to our taste and intellect ; but 
this does not prove that it is of a higher order and 
value than music. Perhsps it is in its very indefi- 
niteness that the particular beauty of music lies. 
Words can express to us the simple emotions of en- 
vy, jealousy, regret, and a thousand other feelings ; 
music cannot do this, but it is powerful in delinea- 
ting the grand and complex emotions of joy, gprief 
and other such general passions. Both music and 
poetry are valuable and inseparable when well mar- 
ried together, because each ha^^ their distinct pow- 
ers which should blend one vrith the other for unity 
of effect. 

The music of a vocal composition should be in- 
spired by the words. It should net be written as 
some persons who call themselves artists write it — 
before the words have been thought of. That stylo 
of composition, though, might do very well for some 
of the doggerel " poetry ** written now-a^ays ; the 
music would then correspond with the quality of the 
words. Poets should obey all the technical rules 
of verse, and their poems should be mechanically 
perfect if they wish them to be worthy of music- 
setting without alteration by the hand of the musi 
cian. Poets as a rule dread to have their verse al- 
tered. But, if these verses are written for music, 
why are they not written technically correct to 
preclude the possibility of alteration? The musi- 
cian, even in his most fantastic flights of fancy, must 
not flagrantly break any of the rules of harmony 
and composition. So should the poet, then, always 
conform to the rules of versification — ^rules which 
have formed themselves, as poetry has developed 
itself, out of the very nature of things. 

Not only should the verse contain the proper 
number of feet, and the proper number of syllables 
in each foot, and the correct rhythmic accent on each 
syllable, but each stanza of verses should contain 
modulations, the expression of which it is the duty 
of music to make clear, and each stanza must do its 
own particular duty towards making up the lyrical 
unity of the whole poem. How annoying it is to 
the true musician when he comes across a good lyr- 
ic poem, to find all sorts of lameness in the rhythm 
of the verse ; perhaps the first three lines are tot- 
tering uncertainly between iambic and trochaic 
feet, and the last line of the stanza perhaps jumps 
directly into dactylic or anapnstie feet. Wliat a 
Jumble of accent, and want of accent, the musician 
finds in the poem, yet h*e knows that its unity is 
lyrical, and suited to music ; but if he goes to cor- 
rect the false versification to suit it to music, he 
generally makes a botch of it, or, if he succeeds 
fairly, there comes a wail of indignation from the 
poet because of the destruction of his beautiful 
stanzas. It may eeem strange that a poem so me- 
chanically incorrect should have merit for music- 
setting, but it is sometimes so, because the musician 
may be struck with the good idea for a lyric poem, 
and may notice how weak is tho attempt of the po- 
et to put this idea into verse. The subject is per- 
haps eminently lyric in character, and capable of 
being successftally versified. 

People may say what they like about setting me- 
chanically incorrect stanzas to musid without alter- 
ing them. We should then introduce a very wild 
and crazy rhythm into music, until indeed it would 
cease altogether to be such. We should break the 
primitive dance-fbrm ( Tang-form) and destroy all * 



rhythmic beauty. Chaucer's verse, though musical 
to the ears of those who flourished a few centuries 
ago, strikes our ears a^ unmusical, because we no- 
tice that it is almost always lame of a foot. We 
find only nine syllables in a verse when our modem 
ear tells us that there should be ten, as in our iam- 
bic, pentameter, or heroic verse. Yet we like to 
read Chaucer on account of his quaint suavity of 
style, and also because he was a literary king in his 
day, because he was perfection as perfection went 
in the times in which he lived and wrought 

It is a remarkable fact that, with the exception 
of Mr. Longfellow and perhaps Mr. Whittier, few 
of our American poets have written many lyrics 
suitable for music-setting. It would seem to be a 
special branch of the art Mr. G. P. Morris has 
written one or two poems, which, in my opinion, 
are perfect models of what lyrics for music-setting 
should be. Several of Mr. Longfellows' poems have 
been very successfully married to verse, and are too 
well known to need enumeration here. 

First-class G-erman songs are the result of good 
poetry, healthy in sentiment and clear in expres- 
sion, joined to music equally meritorious, and there- 
fore exactly suited to the words. The words in 
this case inspired the creation of the music, and the 
music in its turn enhanced and exhibited, through 
divers lights and shadows, the native beauty of the 
words. What poems are more worthy of the most 
elevated conceptions of the musician than those of 
Heine and Goethe ? Very often a musician, by the 
happy setting of a poem, brings it before tie eyes 
of the world, and it lives immortally ; when other- 
wise, without the help of the musician's art, it might 
have perhaps died in all its beauty unknown and 
unsung. So that I think the merit for the greater 
power of the two must be given to the musician 
and not to the poet We often hear of a poem be- 
coming famous because it was set to music which 
almost entirely gave it fame, but we seldom, if ev- 
er, hear of a vocal composition becoming celebrated 
because of the distinct beauty of the words. The 
truth is that all of the celebrated songs owe their 
fame wholly to the beauty of the music But it 
must not be forgotten that the words may have in- 
spired the composer to create the music, if the latter 
was oonceived and tangibly brought into existence 
in a natural way. 

The first duty of a musician when he wishes to 
marry to music a poem which he thinks is suited in 
every way for such a union, is to learn the poem 
by heart And if he appreciates the sentiment of 
the verse, the music will grow of its own accord. 
No forcing must be called into requisition. When 
words indicate a mournful mood, so should the 
music; a joyous delight, so must the music ascend 
to higher and dearer notes of joy. But all this must 
be felt by the musician ; it oannot come at call. 

Many who call themselves musicians show very 
bad taste in the choice of words for music This is 
indicative of a very low grade of musicianship. 
When the true musidan reads a lyric poem, he 
hears not alone the melody of rhythm and rhyme, 
but his exquisite taste wHl conjure up real music 
which will sing to his mind as he meanders through 
the verse. Afl«r all, poetry is only an excitant of 
the imagination, which is the form of esthetic de- 
light we derive fiom it. It is necessary for the suc- 
cessful setting of words to muMc that the mnsieisn 
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thonld be an elocatloBist^ thai he may be better 
able to interpret the poem in all Ita lights and 
shades. In trnth, the mosidan should be an elo- 
entlottist In the language of w^rds as well as in that 
of mnsie. The failore of many Yocal compositions 
Is oansed either by the bad selection of the words, 
or, If the poem is good, by the Imperfection on the 
part of the musician In the interpretatien of the 
words. The popalar-song bntiness of to-day calls 
forth a ^aality of doggerel from the poetasters and 
imitation mnsic from imitation mnsldans, which 
fills the true srtist with disgust These song-wri- 
ters write a half-dozen " tnnes ** and keep them for 
the first half-dosen " poems " which present them- 
selres by accident ; then they join tones and music 
together, providing that the syllables fit the notes. 
That is all. What do such mechanics know about 
Art ? Echo answers naught. 

It may be Justly urged that a musician should 
write his music strictly after the sentiment ex- 
pressed in each of the different stanzas of a song. 
For instance, in a poem of three stanzas of eight 
lines each, if the expreision of ihe lines call for it, 
as they often do, he should not make the music, 
which serves for the first stanza, also do duty for 
the second end third, inasmuch ss they may be 
quite different in expressive character. This is 
very true. The first stanza may be expressive of 
joy, end the second or third may be monmfnl or 
otherwise entirely different from the first. Good 
musicians sometimes set these stanzas as their ex- 
pression demands. But, on the other hand, many 
true musicians grasp the general sentiment of the 
poem and write music for the first stanza which al- 
so suits the second and third stanzas. And by 
means of a few measures introductory and finale, 
they farther interpret the meaning of the words or, 
in short, interpret the general expression of the 
poem. This is the universally adopted method of 
song- writing ; but perhaps it thus concedes more to 
the exigencies of space In publication than it fol- 
lows the dictates of pure and unthwarted Art. It 
is easy enough for a composer to write different 
strsins to each of three stanzas ef four lines in sach 
stanza ; but when all this needs to be doubled, the 
number of music plates and the quantity of music 
paper demanded for the publishing, and the doubt 
fnl tale of snch a protracted composition after it 
was iMued, wonld make it a matter of uncertain 
speculation on the part of the publisher. Yet, it 
must, moreover, be remembered that it is not every 
poem which calls for this diversity in music-setting. 
It must also be borne in mind that music can ex- 
press only complex or general emotions, while words 
psint to us the simple emotion in detail. So that 
unless the stanzas of s poem differ widely in their 
emotional character, it would not seem Imperative 
in Art that each should be set to a different strain 
of music. 
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Vational Mniioal EdncatioiL 

BT H. H. BTATHAIC. 

(From tlie London Musical Times.) 

The trio of worthies who played snch a mer- 
ciless practical joke on MalTolio— Sir Andrew 
Agnecheek, Sir Toby Belch, and the nameless 
"Clown" — were certainly not, even for the 
times in which they lived, very erudite or re- 
fined people. Bnt it appears from the story 
that they could do what very few English peo- 
ple in the best society can do now, among those 
at least who are not specially and professedly 
" musical people " — they could sing a part-song 
without accompaniment, and that not as a set 
task, bnt as an after-dinner relaxation and en- 
joyment. Ifideed it was the want of apprecia- 
tion of their mnsic on the part of the respect- 
able steward which gave nse to the unhappy 



breach between him and them. We might be 
donbtfnl about the musical powers of the two 
knights, perhaps, if we did not know from 
other parts of the play that the Clown, who 
was no fool except professionally, was pos- 
sessed of eminent musical gifts, since in anoth- 
er scene he is specially summoned to sing the 
Duke's farorite song, as the only person who 
could do it justice. It is not likely, therefore, 
that he would have joined with the "gentle- 
men '* in a part-song unless they had been able 
to do their part with commendable ability; 
and, indeed, ne makes a point of defending 
the performance to Malvoho as correct musi- 
cally, if not morally: "We did keep time, sir, 
in our catches.'' We are not of course without 
other and more direct historical evidence of 
the prevalence of part-singing as a branch of 
home music in tne Elizabethan period; but 
this musical roTolry in Sir Toby's quarters is a 
specially strong instance, beoiuse it was a case 
of after-dinner, or after-supper, singing, and 
it seems that even under such circumstances 
artistic conditions were observed. 

With all the performances of modem music 
on a grand scale in England, all the undoubted 
love of the art and the still greater amount of 
talk about it, we do not find now that knowl- 
edge of music and habitual practice of it which 
would be indicated by the fact of a general 
ability to join in harmonized rocal composi- 
tions, of even a simple character, as a matter 
of social recreation. It may be said that piano- 
forte-playing and solo-singing have taken the 
place of this kind of music, and that the piano- 
forte pieces and songs heard at average social 
gatherings are for the most part music of more 
artistic form, or at all erents of more poetic 
and imaginative feeling, than the part-songs 
with "burdens" which our ancestors sung. 
There may be two sides even to that latter part 
of the Gomparison ; but what is to the point at 
present is tnat the moderate ability in playing 
and singing found among ayerage English la- 
dies and gentlemen im the present day does not 
in itself presuppose any real scholarly knowl- 
edge of the art of music. Those of us who 
pay any attention to such matters know very 
well that the lady who plays apiece fairly gen- 
erally does not know what key it is in, and 
that any mistakes which she may make are 
usually not those of accident or want of manip- 
ulative power, but of sheer i^orance of musi 
cal form or utter insensibility to style. We 
know that the gentleman with a good voice 
who sings a song with considerable effect has 
probably learned it mainly from getting the 
melody played alon^ with him on the piano till 
his ear has caught it, and we possibly find him 
out by his suddenly making a mistake in an 
interval or in the form of a phrase, in such a 
way as to prove that he has no perception of 
the tonal relation of the sounds which form 
the melody : so that the mere amount of play- 
ing and singing which goes on is not fiiuch test 
of musical knowledge. If we compare the 
kind of performance m tike present day which 
comes nearest to that of our "Twelfth-Night" 
trio, the after-dinner singing on conviviiS oc- 
casions, we find the deeps of musical inability 
among modem Englishmen laid bare before us. 
On State occasions, indeed, we are wise enough 
not to attempt what we cannot do. Sir Toby 
Belch and his two companions could have sung 
" Kon nobis Domine " themselves, if they had 
been disposed for anything so serious: we en- 
gage certain tmstworthy professional gentle- 
men to sing it for us, and to put in the more 
or less appropriate singing between the toasts. 
Considerations of conventional dignity and re- 
serve would perhaps, in modem times, stand 
in the way of singing by the guests, in any 
case, at a gathering of a ceremonial descrip- 
tion. But when, on occasions of less ceremo- 
nious conviviality, singing by the guests is in- 
troduced, then we become conscious what the 
engagement of the professional singers at a 
more formal entertainment delivers us from. 

When the chairman "calls on Mr. for 

a song," we know that we may expect to hear 



the words half recited in a kind of irregular 
sing-song, embodying a vague suggestion of 
the outlines of a melody. Or if by good luck 
the gentleman called upon is able to sing the 
melody truly, we at all events know that when 
the chairman suggests that the guests will join 
in the chorus, he merely means that the com- 
pany will all shout simultaneously something 
as near the supposed melody as they are able 
to get, each at the pitch which happens to suit 
his own voice. One or two will perhaps please 
themselves with the notion that they are 
" singing the bass" by following the melody 
till the last three notes, when they will diverge 
tea— 
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that simple formula of dropping from the fifth 
to the key-note at the close oeing the average 
Englishman's rating idea about the "bass." 
If we go to a church where the congregation 
endeavors to join in the singing, the result is 
pretty much the same. Our friend with the 
bass is always to be met with there, but even 
he is in a minority ; and the probability is that 
a worshipper behind us, possessed of a deep 
voice, Ib singing the meloay of the tune two 
octaves lower than it was written, and of course 
beneath the real b?iss as sung by the choir. 
Hymn-books are now provided giving the mn- 
sic as well as the woras; but the ability and 
even the wish to make use of these in realizing 
harmonized singing seems to be still wanted, 
and the few who possess it find themselves in 
too small a minonty to diverge from the uni- 
versal practice. A lady with a contralto yoice 
told the writer one day, how she had attempt- 
ed to put the hymn-book with music to its 
proper use by singing the part in the harmony 
suited to her own voice; " but," she said, " I 
found my children, who used to join in the 
hymns, looked up at me in a puzzled manner 
and stopped singing, and my neighbors in the 
congregation looked round at me with a disap- 
proving expression, as if they thought I was 
doing something wrong; so I had to give it up 
again." It would have been, perhaps, a better 
course if the lady in such a case, instead of 
"^ving in," had endeavored to teach her 
children, or get them taught, sufilcient about 
part-singing and reading music to understand 
the ratiana& of the matter. But it perhaps Ib 
hardly surprising that what is almost ignored 
in public education in this country should not 
fare better in private. 

It is, in fact, the want of any proper system 
of musical education in our schools which is 
probably the most serious obstacle to music 
taking the place among English people which, 
though in a far more primitive stage of the art, 
it obviously did at one time take. There is 
the fact, of which we can have no doubt from 
the evidence that remains to us, that 800 years 
ago music was a part of the usual training and 
education of English boys and girls, and that 
it was almost a matter of course that any one 
of good education, if he had a voice and a pow- 
er of singing, was able to bear a part with oth- 
ers in harmonized singing, both with the spir- 
it and the understanding. It is not only not a 
matter of oourse now that any should have the 
sUglitest dejG^reo of musical education, but it is 
also a significant fact that many of those who 
have some musical accomplishments, and who 
are habitually asked to sing and play by their 
friends, have acquired these accomplishments 
in a kind of left-handed manner, and with no 
real and solid basis of knowledge as a ground- 
work on which to exhibit their natural ability. 
But the establishment of a generally satisfacto- 
ry standard of musical knowledge is really al- 
most H matter of more importance than the 
training of specially gifted persons for the pro- 
fession of music. These latter are almost 
always led by exceptional ability and strong 
predilection to turn to music as the work of 
their life, and such persons are pretty sure to 
get education somewhere; and it is even an 
open question, upon which doctors of consid- 
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enble eminence bare differed, whether m»- 
demical tnUniog nail; hu any very beneflcial 
OT developiDg influencs on masiCBl geniuB, and 
whether tlie connection with thU or that edu- 
cational eitablishment htis not in moat cases 
■bed Instra npon the establishment itself, rath- 
er than upon the geniu8 who would have been 
anccessful equally without it. There is, how- 
ever, another side to thia question, to which 
we may duTote a word or two just new. But 
«f the importnnce of a general, good, and sys- 
tematic education in music, as the means of 
developing the BTeraffe of musical ability and 
the power of Qnding intellectual enjoyment in 
the art, and of rendering th« English once 
more, in real truth, a musical people, there can 
be no daubt; and itia here that reform is most 
nrgently needed. 

Now it can hardly be said that in the great 
impulse which baa been given of late yean te 
systematic primary education under Oovem- 
ment sanction the subject of music has been 
intentionally everlooked. The Qeveniinent 
baa so far shown a wish to recognize the im- 
portance of musical traininE in elementary 
schools aa t« institute a special little endow- 
ment to school* of so much per head per an- 
num (or every child who can afford evidence 
of having been taught music. The grant is a 
very little one in each case— it might be said 
absurdly little— being only a shilling per child ; 
but, in the aggregate, the money thus expend- 
ed amounts to nearly £100,000 per annum. 
That, when we take it rat mane, is a good deal 
of money to apend, though nothine that should 
for a moment be grudg^ it the desired result 
were attained by It, But it is a very great 
deal of money to throw away, and it is getting 
abaolutely and completely thrown away. We 
miglit even go further, and say that it is used 
■0 as to praduce poaitiveevil. For the capita- 
tion grant is obtained in this way: The Gov- 
ernment Inspector for the district in which a 
tchaol is situated hears certain children sing 
some songs, and, if he is satisfied, the grant is 
given. The Inspector will in all probability 
nat be in any sense a musical man. It is a 
curious fact that the upper claaa oF schoolmas- 
ters and persons officially connected with edu- 
cation very seldom are musical, in this coun- 
try at least. It is ten to one that he does not 
really know the least whctherthe children sing 
In tune or not; and therefore, even if they 
were taught on a good system, he would be no 
judf^e of the results. But the fact is that the 
children are net taught music at all; they are 
simply made to repeat certain melodies after 
the teacher, with or without the help of an in- 
Btrumont, until they can more or leaa sins 
them, much as a parrot can imitate musical 
sounds which are made in its hearing. Now 
we call this method worse than useless, because 
it not only does no good itself, but it stops the 
way agninat real learning of music. It does 
not enablethepupil to take a single step alone; 
the learning of ninety-nine melodies by ear 
does nothing towards enabling the pupil to 
read the hundredth, or to know anything 
about the relation of musical sounds, even in 
tbe most elemental^ manner; but it creates and 
fosters a mistaken idea that something has been 
learned, for which a certain credit is given 
which is utterly undeserved by either teacher 
•r pupil. The so-called teacher may know lit- 
tle more about the matter than the pupils; at 
any iste it is of no consequence in one sense 
whether he does or not, since he can earn the 
shillings for hla school wlthoot any real muai- 
cal knowledge. 

Aa a matter of fact, however, it would seem 
from Hr. Hullah's reports of his examinations 
of some forty training eatablisbmenta for teach- 
ers in England, Wales, and Scotland, that there 
la, even at present, a very fair amount of mnal- 
cal knowledge, and probably ability to com- 
municate that knowledge to others, among 
those who become masters and mistresses in 
our elementary schools. It was in 1872 that 
Ur. Hnllah was appointed to the important 
and rathar aidaans post of musical examiner 



of the students of the training colleges, and he 
testifles that since even that recent period tha 
advance has been very great. In his report for 
ISTShesays: " Of every stadent wh«, prior to 
1873, left a training college in which he had 
remained two yeara, it may besaid that he left 
it possessed of some musical skill and science, 
in many instances, as I know, of very consid- 
erable. A. very la^e number of acting teach- 
ers nat educated in tndning coil^(es were, asl 
have alao reason to know, fur musicians before 
they entered their profession, and a still larger 
number have become such since they have done 
so," He therefore concludes that there is a 
considerable proportion of masters and mis- 
tresses of schools receiving Government grants 
who would be quite competent to teach child- 
ren to sing from note. But this amount of 
musical accomplishment, Hr. Hnllah com- 
plains, has not really been brought to bear on 
the elementary schools. We quote again from 
his report for 1878 — 

annltr hu dlraoUv (windlreet- 
\j given to miisleu InatroetlDti 

b) t exoept that partlaular oIsh 

« II ] belfiiTSd would proDt most 

lull, f n 1 Ind p Hhat hu bMD Utterlj dons 
fo > b < lu athsi Impsdad than furtlwrad 

lt£ p n Th tongs " lorlha last taw raui 

T» 1 BoC msrelj wortblOM as miuuui 

ol «T taks Dp time thU might be 

Sea the Bnbjsct, and thai, so I 
id by Boht>olmA«t«n whom T 
ki teih^i prernnt their tumlnz 

th at In ceaohlngtbeirpnplli.nat 

Uailo la tha single lubjeat In which onr fa tun aehool- 
laaohen are prepuad »t a oonrider&bia oxpenditure of 
time sod mooef , the results vl the taacUng al whloh 
an neither asaenalnad with an; preotilou nor ra- 
in aJementerj schools, parhapa In all sohoole, touhlng 
and eiunluatlon act ancT re-act npgn each other. As 
that which 1« not taofht canaot ba examlaad In, w that 
wUah It li known wUl not be examined In, Is not llkelv 
tobeunghl. 

And thus It come* to pass that the children are 
bored with balug l«nght niasla in a way that cid- 
Dot enable them to tarn It to any good acoount snb- 
•aquently in ^ving plessare either to thamMlve* or 
Others. No one. perhaps. Is more tn a poaitloi to 
appreciate the result than the anfortanate organist 
of a country church, who I* awarad that the boys 
who form his trablei and altos are taught mnilc In 
■chool, and finds that this only maansMiattliay can 



thsy are dependant on hearing 11 from the lostru- 
ment. The remedy for this state of things Is, as 
Hr. Hullah sufgests, that the cfalldrsa should he 
eiamined. not in singing, but In music. For IhLs 
purpose ha would adTlse, wa believe, that persons 
competent to eiamina tham In music should be 
plsMd at thadtspoaalof the School Inspecton. He 
■uggeats that ther* are men to be fauod In every 
diatrict who wonld ba able 1« perform thU datv af- 
ficlenUy In regard to an olemeatary school, without 
goin(( to tha expauia In fee* whloh the appointment 
of a profeisional maelclan of a high ctau to each 
district would entail. In the neighborhood of a 
cathedral town, for eiampla, there U aura to be 
found soma mamber of the eatfaedral oholr whose 
servicea could be Monrad for aneh a task ; and he 
aasumea that there would be no real difficulty In 
finding person* similarly qnalified la other d1*- 
tricta, whoa* asaistance could b* sscured wlthent 
any unreasonsble or exorbitant demand on public 
money. That this would ba found so we have very 
little doubt, and that thi* would be th* best Imme- 
diate way ol meBdng the case, and enauring that 
real musical Instmctlon, Instead of mere parrut- 
teachlDg, should be a necessary condition of a scheol 
recaiviag the capltaUon grant for music ; and we 
wlah to join to the repeated repreeantaUons of Mr. 
Hullah to bia ^dal obleb our own strong recom- 
mendation that some such steps shenld be taken 
without any delay, as the beat meana of Immediate- 
ly aaenring the adequate moslatl inspeotion of ele- 
mentary Bcbools. 

We say, however, advisedly, the best way of 
" Immsdlstely ' seoarlng thl*. For doe* not the 
very snggesllon, and tha tset that it should be nso- 
sssary, XnA to tha reflection how very much better 
it would be If tha Qovernment Inspector himself 
were competent to aiamine ths ohlldren masioally, 
snd what a really sitraordinary overd^t It Is Vaix, 
music being ene of the sutgaots to be aiamlnsd In, 
knowledge of It on th* part 
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of ths Government Inspeeter shenld not be a neoee- 
sary condition of quallfioation far the offiee I This 
conaldaration naturally brings us to tha next step 
In the subject ! — tha necessity of musloal adueatlon 
la schools of * higher grade, and which are fre- 
qnented by pupiliTn a different cleis of life from 
those whe occupy the elemenlsry sebools under 
Qovernment Inspection. Why is it to he the case 
that music la to be looked upon as a kind of axcep- 
tlonal thing, which an " educated man " la not sup- 
posed to know snything about neoessarilyt Ths 
commen auppositlon, that only a comparatively few 
persons have sny apUtoda for knowing or under- 
standing anything about It, Is only the natural conse- 
qnance of ths fact that hardly any systematic attempt 
Is mads bo teach than. The tdaala probably an enUre 
delusion. If aom* adncaUenin tha elementa of mu- 
ale ware made is rsgnlar a part of edacatlan at Eng- 
llah Compoiitlor — ^ ' -"- " "-- 



d Latin Grammar, there I* no 



the othara Thoaa who learned mnslc mlEht not 
all grow np with " voices," or with the atnllty to 
sing or play, but they would at least have a ground- 
work of knowledge which would enabls them to 
form s sound judgment on the subject ; to listen te 
music with the understanding aa wsll ss with ths 
spirit; sod to hsve soma logical basis ef opinion 
which would BTobsbly do moeh lo pnt sn and to 
those sbenrd nights of fashion for this or that nov. 
elty In music which are nsnally supported by per- 
aona of general, bnt not of maalcal education. But 
even the very fact of tha ability to do aomething 
practically with music — the poaaeaaien of what Is 
called " ear "—Is vary much mora a matter ef eda- 
catlan than Is commonly aapposed ; snd many who 
Imagine they have no ear, and that they " cannot 
tall one tuna from another," would have fouad them- 



the aelentiflfl baala of mnalo, the relatione of tsnes, 
and the elements of musical form (If each a thing ie 
DOW any tongar to be permitted to exist I) With 
the teaching of music ss a necssssry element of ed- 
ucation In our sebools would naturally come Its In. 
trodoetion as a ipeciSo part of university stndv ; 
isavlne, ef oourse, nntouchsd the preasnt univsrtlty 
reward) for axoeptionsl attidnment* In mnsloi but 
making the possession of a certain degree of gener- 
al knowledge of the art a reeognlied portion of a 
liberal educaUen. Tlwrt it lu pouihU raoxHi uhj) 
Ait ihould Mt bt dona, except the tact that it never 
has been, and the natural result that a knowledge 
of mualc ia therefore supposed to be the privilege 
of a few, simply becsuae the many have never had 
the eDOOura^ment or the opportunity to obtain It, 
We mn*t aim at getting rid or this view of music a* 
an axosptional thing— rect^nlie It as a great lan- 
guage, with its clanlo literature, as Important to 
ourlntellactnal completenase ss Greek or French, 
and a knowledge of which may ba jnst ss well so- 
quired hv any one who will take the troable. Thee, 
and not iill then, we shsU be really a musical na- 
Uon ; we shall do longer see mode regarded with a 
jealona eye by sehoolmasters ss sn tnirlngament on 
the clsjms oftsngusgea end mathematics ; and we 
shsll not be obliged to contemplate the naeesalty of 
engagiofc supplementary as^stants to examine into 
the mune of primary schools becanae our highly 
educated gentlamse, the Government Inspector, is 
so utterly nnacqnslntsd with tbe rndlmenta of the 
art that Us judgment on the matter b worth neth- 

Buch a general reoognlllon of mnalo as sn inte- 
gral part of a liberal education seems the moat Im- 
portant reform that could ba aimed at la nnatcal 
edacatlan la thla country, for tha lift in ths lasts 
and knowledge of the pablie at large would ba sura 
to have its Influence on the standard ot profesaional 
edneation, directly or Indlrectlv, Id r^rd to this 
last and highly important aobject of lacillties for 
professiansl or high-class musical education. It may 



be said that we are moat probably In a fair way 

el an and to tha reproach tiiat waa till lately ro 
made against ns of havlBg no national OoMma- 
toin. It b tme that the oendition of thlage in this 
raapeet is at preeent rather that of promise than of 
rsaults ; wo can hardly judge yet what the Nallen- 
st Trsloing-School for llaarc will really tnm out. 
But we have at least the oemmenoement of 
an edncBlieoal InatitnlJon for mnsic which poe- 
sesae* three most Importsnt quallflcatlont : It pro- 
vides free ednoatlon, s matter the mere Important 
since (for what reason one can hardly onderstand) 
exceptional ability for mnsic la much more often 
fuuud among the poorer than among the rleh- 
sr classes o( English society ; It makes oatnrsl 
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ability in rnnnie a condition of «Btranc«; and it 
provides an oblisratory course of study, tboagh per- 
haps hardly so full or so precisely defined as might 
be desired ; and it may perhaps be considered, in 
accordance with some of the evidence n^iven before 
the Society of Arts' Committee in 1866, that thor- 
ough efficiency in the wor1[iag of such an institu- 
tion is best secured by the appointment of a princi- 
pal who would be able and (lesirous to concentrate 
his whole attention upon it, rather than of one 
whose reputation and occupations would hardly al- 
low him to do this. There seems, however, erery 
reason to beliere that the instruction of the schol- 
ars in the general curriculum and in their rarious 
special branches is very well provided for and very 
systematically carried en, and that we may look 
with hope to the future results of the establishment 
at Kensington. The demand for admission is rery 
1:irge, it appears — ^far beyond what the existing en- 
dowments of the school will meet; and this is a 
point that may well be brought before those who 
naye the means and' the wish to do something to 
promote the improrement of musical education. 
Among those who take an interest in music, in Lon- 
don alone, there is wealth enough to provide at 
once for a large addition to the number of endowed 
leholarships, and such an employment of a certain 
amount or capital would be an exceedingly effica- 
cious method of giving a practical turn to that en- 
thusiastic interest in music which has become so 
prevalent of late years in English society. 
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Alma L'lnoantatrioe.'' 



Respecting the recent failure of Baron Von Flo- 
tow's opera at the Thdfttre Italien, the Aihenavm 
eritie writes : — 

Baron Yon Flotow, the popular composer of 
•' Stradella,- " MarU." " L'Ombra," etc., met with 
a reverse at the Paris Th6fttre Italien (Salle Venta- 
dour) on the 9th inst.. at the first representation of 
his four-^ct opera, "Alma rincantatrice." which was 
most coldly received. As, however, M. Escudier, 
the impresario, is strongly of opinion that full jus- 
tice was not done to the production on the opening 
night, he has resolved to commence his campaign 
on the 1st of May at the Thtttre Lyrique, with the 
French libretto written by the late H. de Saint- 
Georges, the Italian adaptation of which is by M. 
de Lausidres. Some notice, therefore, of "The 
Enchantress" is neoessary, especially as the opera 
is included in the Royal Italian Opera prospectus 
fbr this season. Oamodns has suggested the subject 
of two lyric dramas, the first of which, entitled 
" L'Bsclave de OamoSns," was a one-act operetta 
brought out in 1843 (Dec 1st) at the Paris Op6ra 
Gomique (Salle Favart), the book by M. de Saint- 
Georgfes, the music by Baron Frederic yon Flotow, 
at that time only known as an amateur. This op- 
eretta induced Scribe to write the libretto of the 
" Africaine " for Meyerbeer in 1846, but the compo- 
ser disliked the treatment, which was afterwards 
modified by the French author ; still, owins: to the 
difficulty of finding a prima donna who would con- 
sent to blacken her face, the "Africaine" was not 
produeed until after Meyerbeer's death at the Grand 
Opera-house in 1866. Herr von Flotow liked, how- 
ever, the story of Griselda, the slave who saves the 
life of her master, GamoSns ; so he turned to account 
his operetta by oenverting it some years after- 
wards into a thVee-act opera, entitled " Indra,'* for 
Vienna, and the Austrian amateurs were delighted 
with it When the baron arrived in Paris a short 
time since it was with the intention of bringing out 
a new opera of which only two acts had been com- 
pleted, but as M. Escudier pressed him for some 
immediate work, the materials of the " Griselda " 
(" L'Esclave de CamoSns ") of 1848 in Paris, and the 
" Indra " of Vienna in 1868. were combined in "Al- 
ma rincantatrice," with additional airs extorted by 
the leading artists in the Italian opera cast. The 
main plot has undergone no variation : it is still 
the Indian slave who Is the guardian angel of the 
soldier bard, who sing^ in the streets of Lisbon to 
get their daily bread, who fascinates the King of 
Portugal, and thereby saves GamoSns — who stabs 
the monarch, not knowing, through jealousy — from 
transportation for Hfe, poetically termed exile. To 
these three characters are added a Zingarella, mifi. 
tress of a posada. Into the details of the four acts 
it is unnecessary to enter, for the tale speaks for It 
self; certainly more might have been made of the 
unhappy history of tbe author of the Lusiad. The 
character of Alma belongs to the same class as Es- 
meralda and Maritana, and it Is obvious that such a 



part, independently of the vocal efficiency called 
for by the composer, requires histrionic gifts of no 
ordinary order, and so. In a less degree, ought the 
CamoSns to be a tenor of the Mario class. Now in 
these two poetic part4 were the Paris representa- 
tives eouaf to the task ? The Alma of Mdlle. Alba- 
ni, hard as she worked, was cold and conventional ; 
it lacked the grace and charm which, it may be as- 
sumed, an enchantress ought to possess who tries to 
induce a king to pardon a woula-be assassin. Still 
more inefficient was the portrayal of GamoSns by 
the tenor. Signer Nouvelli, although the excuse of 
a cold was pleaded for him, which, however, if it 
ffected his voice, could not compromise his acting. 
The Zinrarella of Mdlle. Sans, the contralto, was 
animated, but M. Verger, the French baritone-bass, 
displayed little dramatic point, although he sang 
well. That the audience of the Salle Ventadour 
was frigid and indifferent arose, consequently, from 
the fact that there was no provocation to ordinary 
excitement, much less a sensation, and so the fluent 
and melodious strains of the musician were com- 
paratively unheeded, until the trio of the Cigarette, 
for contralto, tenor, and bass. In the second act, a 
worthy pendant of the two famed quartets in 
"L'Ombra," and in "Marta," roused the hearers : 
this was indeed the numl>er of the score which was 
a success, next to which in favor came a showy air 
In the third act, developing the high notes of Mdlle. 
Albani, which was re-demanded. A duet In this 
act, if it had been sung with impassioned feeling, 
would have been a striking finale. There is anoth- 
er fine dramatic situation musically treated with 
fervor, namely, that in which the starving poet 
hears his own verses sung In the streets of Lisbon 
and be Is moved, exalted, and Inspired with cour- 
age. The pathetic prayer of Alma when asking 
pardon for CamoSns, forming a part of the finale of 
the opera, is another reroarxable composition. 
Whether " Alma " will take a position In the reper- 
toire must depend on the reception given to It when 
It is less hurriedly mounted, and the cast is strong- 
er than at the Th64tre Italien. Mdlle. Moisset will 
have the titie-part at the Lyrique next month. If 
the French prima donna has the creative faculty, 
and is not a mere machine, she may secure success 
for the opera, but she ought to^be sustained by a 
competent tenor. The orchestration of Baron von 
Flotow is admirable, and the mise-en-uiSnii is bril- 
liant, although exception was taken to the toilettes 
of the two ladies, as being too rich for a street-sing- 
er and for the wife of an Innkeeper." 



Handel's " L'AUegro^" eta, u edited 

by Fram. 

VAUegro, R Pmmeron, td R Mederaio. Orato- 
rlsche Composition yon Georg Frledrich Hftndel, 
mlt ausgefDhrtem Acoompagnement bearbeitet von 
Robert Franc Partitur. [Leipzig, Leuckart] 

Those who speak of England as a Handel-loving coun- 
try are not far wrong. We do love Handelin a measure 
denied to any other composer. Yet it is astonishing, 
considering the number of the master's great works, 
how few of them are known. Bvenfrom his Oratorios 
a large group might be taken as almost entirely new to 
the Bnglisb public. Can we say that " Bather " is aught 
but strange, notwithstanding an occasional perfonn- 
ance ? or « Deborah ** ? or " Athallah " ? or <• Bemele**? 
or "Joseph"? or « Hercules"? or « Alexander Ba- 
lus"? Why is this? An answer to the question would 
necessarily include a variety of considerations, with on- 
ly one among which we are now oonoemed, and that 
one refers to the need generally admitted of adapting 
Handers thin score to the modem orchestra. We en- 
tirely waive the argument whether or not any ciroum- 
stanoes can Justify interference with the woriE of a dead 
master. Those who maintain the negative have heavy 
odds against them, and it has come now to be regarded 
aa a matter of ooorse that Handel's instrumentation 
should be brought up level with the times. We have 
known this done in several cases recently. When 
« Jephtha " was revived by Mr. Bamby, additional ac- 
companiments were written for it by Mr. Bnllivan ; and 
when '< Esther*' and "Susanna** were produced at the 
Alexandra Palace by Mr. Welst Hill, a similar task wan 
entrusted to Mr. Halberstadt. But It is not every oon- 
cert^ver who can afford to pay a competent musician 
to do such delicate work, nor can a competent moslaian 
be easily found to undertake it. This, we doubt not, is 
one of the reasons why so many of Handel*s Oratorios, 
Cantatas, etc., are neglected. It is supposed that they 
would have no chance without modem orchestral ef> 
foots, and where provision has not been made for those 



eifeotstlie works are permitted to rsmate unknown. 
Herein, we sineerely belleye, lies an explanation of the 
soant regard bestowed upon the grand compositions 
now under notice. "L* Allegro ed n Pensleroso,*' though 
wanting the interest of a story. If not of an <<arfnment," 
is undoubtedly one of Handel's finest inspirations, and 
shows, perhaps, more eonduslyely than any other, the 
scope of his genius aa a master of expression. It passes 
through the whole gamut of hnman feOltng, and sketch- 
es with a master hand the characteristics of every emo- 
tion. For mirth it gives us : '* Haste thee, nymph ; " for 
llght-heartedness, *' Come, and trip It aa you go;'* for 
penslveness, " Join with thee oalm peace and <inlet;" 
for religious feeling, "There let the pealing organ blow;** 
and so on till example crowds upon example In embar- 
rassing number. We find it hard to believe that sneh a 
work is rejeeted jmt m, and we eamestiy wish to make 
the fact conspicuous, that as far as the want of addi- 
tional accompaniments presents an obstacle to revhral, 
the obstacle exists no longer. Nor, Indeed, has it exist- 
ed for seven years. It waa In September, tSTl, that Rob- 
ert Frans oompletod the tadc of adapting the aoeonft- 
panlments of « L*Allegro ed n Fenaleroso " to a modem 
orchestra. Not everything done In Germany, however, 
becomes quickly known In England, and, to the best of 
our belief, Fraas's version of the work has novor had a 
hearing this side of the North Sea. Surely to call atten- 
tion to the fact will be enough. 

We need not take much pains to vindicate Fram's po- 
sition aa a writer of additional aooempanlBMnts. Ho 
has done much In that way, and so rarely made a mis- 
take, that It is easy to believe him specially gifted for 
the work. Special gifts, or, at any rate, common quali- 
ties developed in a special degree, are neoessaiy to It. 
High technical skill Is of course demanded, but, In addi- 
tion, there must be a perfect acquaintance and sym- 
pathy with the method ox the original composer, and a 
complete subordination of self. The temptation is to 
do what the restorer thinks best, rather than what a 
study of the original shows the composer would have 
done had he possessed modem resources. And this la a 
temptation particularly hard to resist. Many have 

Iielaed to it, aa the frequenters of Exeter Hall well 
now. . Even Mosart Is amongst their number; the of- 
fence In his case, however, being condoned by the re- 
sult of genius. On the other hand Robert Frans is a 
model of good judgment in unison with self-restraint. 
Hli accompaniments, in small details as in general ehar^ 
acter, reflect the style and method of the original work 
to an extent that makes us marvel. Looking, for exam- 
ple, upon the score before us. It is hard to disabuse the 
mind of a notion that the whole work is by the same 
hand. And yet Frans does not hesitate fi^uentiy to 
add matter of his own, as when he takes the opening 
unison phrase and builds upon it an Independent theme. 
In almost every caae, however, the wodding of old and 
new Is so neatiy done, and the new so doscfiy resembles 
the old, that even a cidtnred stranger might accept the 
result, apart of course from the instraments employed, 
an pure uandel. Than this we know no higher success 
in the premises. But Frans Is to be further ccnnmend- 
ed for the moderation with which he haa used tbe re- 
sonroes at his command. It sometimes happens that 
writers of additional accompaniments fall Into the er- 
ror of snppoetng that because certain instraments are 
in modem orcnestras they must necessarily be em- 
ployed. The result is often Incongruous color, and al- 
most always tbe overloading of rae original matter. 
Herr Franz makes no such mistake. In the work before 
us the fullest orchestra is made up thus: two trvmpeti, 
two horns, drums, two flutes, two oboes, two darlnots, 
two bassoons, and strings. From first to last the trom- 
bones have not a note, and even the trumpets are m 



ingly employed apart from the Instances In which 
del introduced them himself. To put the matter briefly 
and with emphasis, we cannot Imaigine a result more In 
consonance with the character of the original. While 
preserving to Handel his individually, even In deti^, 
Frans has contrived to modernise his orchestra, and now 
there only remains to reap the benefit. Will not some 
oneorotnerof our societies or artistic concert-givers 
take up " L' Allegro" as we here have It, and show the 
public now greaf a masterpiece thej have hitherto been 
content to know only bv detached nagmenta? 



Third Biennial Festival at GineinnatL 

ALL IN RSADINBflS. 

(Special Dispatch to the Chicago Tribune.) 

CiNonrNATi, May 18. — ^The great festival wblcli 

will commence to-morrow in Cincinnati has perbapa 

the most complete conditions of success of any ma- 

sioal occasion of the kind that this country has ever 

known. They are : First, one of the largest and 
most elegant music-halls In the world ; second, the 
largest organ In the United States, and one of the 
five great organs in the world ; third, the entire 
TheMore Thomas Orcheetra, re-in forced to the un- 
usual number af 108 pieces from his Philharmonio 
Orchestra; fourth, a superb chorus of about 700 
voices from Cincinnati, Dayton, Hamilton, and ITr- 
bana, carefully picked from tbe choruses which baye 
sung at previous festivals ; fifth, a superb array of 
vood soloists, including Mme. Pappenbeim, Mra. S. 
Aline Owood, Miss Annie Louise Oary, Miss Srama 
Graneh, Miss Louise Rollwagen, Messrs. Charles R. 
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Aduni, Cfarlidan TrltKh, O. Tacliiplitn, If. W. 
Whltuey, Pnni Remmaiii, ancl OeoTeti E. Whit- 
iof, orBoiton, orgintit; lut, bnl not leut, Theo 
dors Thomas, director, and hia trnaty IleuUnnnt, 
Otto Slopier, Ivadar of the H^Ddnnati Harmonic So- 
ctelj, aaatalant. 

THB HUBIC-KALL. 

Tha Hualc-Hall ovea ita existence to Reuben R 
Springer, a wealthy and retired merchant of the 
Clt;, who, immadiatelf it the rJoae of the Festival 
of 1S7S, aa^ented ita sreclion and made it poaii- 
ble by a donation of f 200,000, which, with a like 
amoant anlMcribed by other citiieaa, haa been ex- 
pended upon it. The Hall is situated on Elm street, 
ojipoBllfl Wuhineton Park, npon the site of the old 



please the eye. The approach to the Hall ia paved 
with freestone, and broad atone atepa mnst be as- 
oendad ta the entrance. Tha Hall Is entered In 
front by nine doors, each of which measures eleven 
feet four inches in the clear. The af^egate space 
in the front of the HkII, for inKreaa and effreas. is 
lOS feet Nsarly a handred peraans conld march 
abreaat throufch these doors. The nine broad doors 
open into a spaclons vestibule, 112 by 17 feat. Ov- 
er the vestibnle is ■ corridor the same width, ran- 
nlng acroea the rnUre front of the bnllding, on the 
same floor aa the draaa circle of the main halL 

DaiTia HjtLL ia immediately over tbla large cor- 
ridor. Ita floor corresponds to the floor of the bal- 
cony in the main hall, and is exactly the aiie of the 
vestibule, 1 \i by forty-aeven fesL Deiter Hall is 
named for Julias Dexter, who has taken ■ i^rest in- 
terest Id the enterprise from the first, and la to be 
rented for public meetings, concerts, and balls, be- 
loft provided with auites of rooms, lai^ and band- 
somel J finished. 

There is a corridor ei|>:ht«cn feet wide on each 
side of the Husicnnll, running ita whole length, 
with broad stene steps at each end. These stair- 
ways are entirely of Iron and stone, and are fire- 
proof. The corridors, which extend aroand two 
aides and acroas the front of the bnildine, are lined 
from the flo*r np about three and a half feet with 
Portland cement, which, by the action of tlie st- 
moaphere. becomes aa hard and smooth aa marble. 
The moldings are msde of the same piaUrial. The 
main hall or audltoriam la the grand feature of the 
building. It ia 193 feet lonjc and 112 feet wide. 
Every inch of the walla and celling is lined with 
tulip-wood, finished in oil. This wooden lining la 
not placed flat against the solid brick walla, but 
stands not a few inches, and acta on the principle 
ofa violin. The main floor alone conUina S.OOO 



elude the aeating capadty oF the atage, which is 
qnite as Isnie HB an ordinary siaed hall—llfi feet 
wide and 71 bet deep. Tbe chaira are at white 
maple, onahloned with leather, with the aeat to tnm 
up like an opera-chair. The floors of the main halt 
and the corridors are of wood, made double, with 
three layers sf heavy brown paper Iwtween them, 
which aervea to deaden all aound arising from per- 
Bona moving about tbe hall. There are SOO gas- 
burners in [hs main hall, thirteen immense chande- 
liers, and in the whole building there are 7G0 burn- 
ers. The floor declines four and a half feet from 
the entrance at the front of tbe auditorium to the 
stage, but the stage is on the same plane as the 
threshold at the front of the main hall. Tbe dis- 
tance from the floor to tbe ceiling is eighty feet, 
but the hail la so well propertloaed that It seems 
bnt little mnre than half that distance. No public 
bnllding could have better arrangementa for eacape 
in ease of flre-alarma or panics from any cause. The 
hall ia on the ground floor, and has filleen broad- 
ways illstributed along the front, the sides, and the 
rear, through which a crowd could escape. The 
wtU-T FUppIv ia from ths Eden Part ' ■" 



end of the hall, and projaota flfcean feet upon tha stage. 

Ita front lias a width of flftjreet. The towers are mine 
L all Inches In width, and the central portion con- 
itn^ thela^epanala. Qiekej-board.aBd Fheexpanae 
[wenty-flvB pipes, Is dgbteea feet wide. Tbe aide 

portions snrroundlnK the thirtj-two feet open dlapaaan 

reclater, the largest plpeaof which are expoand, aieaev- 
width. Tbe dUtance from tbe floor to the 

frleu above tbe llrst series at Gothic panels Is twenty- 
feet. The wood used Is oheiry, which baa a warm 
ir, and la nloolj adapted to carvlnf^, Tbe tendency 
QecaiTlugorthepaneli, with the exosptlon of the 

been reallitlc, while the Ijorders have alt bean made 
nnventlanaltaed forms. To some ol the panels a 
inmental slgnlflDBDce hubeenglTSn. Thoae In tbe 
arches abore and beside the keyboard are sTmbollcal 
if the masters In mnsic. The flrtt on tbe left bean the 
lama of Hosarti Its dndgn la the American Ivy. Tbe 
lazt aelebrsCn Bach witb lanrel leaves ; to Handel la 
^ven tbe bawtbora; BeothOTCn (ollowa with oak foli- 
os and a Inurment of the melody of the choral raove- 
nent In the NIntb fiympbony on a acrotl, and the pnre- 
alnded Mendelssobn Is typified by thellly. The oblong 
panel to the left shows the tmmpet-Bower and birds, 
Islhetlfiof Mrs. Uary Bhllllto; that to the right, 
wllh the paaslon-flower and birds for a design, la the 
gift of ths Hisses Clan and Ilorsnce Fletefaer. Tbe 
three daalgna In •qnaree directly above the mannala rep- 
Uomlng " by a dlgbt of birds upward throngh 
tbsraysof thesnn, "Noon" by a be>y of butterflies 
Buttering about a wild annflower, and "Wight" by de- 
scending swallows, and a crescent moon. Un. Dr. Vll- 
lUms donated tbe flnt, Mrs. Judge force cured ths 
second, »d Mr. William n.rry the iblrd, as well as tbe 
Urge panels and tbe frieze, wllb boneysuokle design 
above. The Bach panel was donated by Hrs. J. 6, 
Tbreaher, ol Daytan; tha Handel panel by Un. B. A. 
WlnslDw. and the Deetboven panel by Urs. Uanball. 
UMMoaartpanelby Mra.AntbonyHlnkle.and tbcMsn- 
delasobn panel by Tttw. I. M. Dayton,— the latter was 
oarved by MIm Lanra Fry. 

~ JcbfortheBiterior,andnow a few comprehen- 
sive ramvarks on tbe Interior contents. Ita four muiuala 
and psdal contain elKbty-one aonnding atops, Inelndlng 
.v» — 111—. .™,- — mechanlesl rej^sters (couplersC 



iif the building there ia a water-pipe 
running mm biie baaement to the top of the hall, 
with every convenlenre for the attachment of hose 
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and (,3ST p^iea, appropriated 






ire than the (treat organ In tlic (■■a- 
cnmatlc levers (cibaDst) arc r.| .; . . : 'id 
nnais Independently, and also totb<> i"d- 
■■ register acllim thranphout. Then' :.rB 
^d by Ave bydranlicmotora placed 111 !be 
jtan baa ibe crescendo pedal, which is a 
if tbe Boston organ. It la an appliance 
le root of thenloyer, by which nil ihe sifft 
can pradoally IK ' 
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Ve have already enumerated the aololsta. The oho- 
ms la divided as followa, tbe dlvlalon Inclodlng only tbe 
Clnclnnail lingers: Bopranos, lU; alios, IMi tenors, 
109: baases, Id; total, 3H. To these most be added 
about ISO more from nelfbboring towna Tbe orchestra 
la compoaad aa tollowa: First violins, IS, H. Brandt, 
princl[Mil; second violins, 18, H. Orape, principal; vio- 
las, 11, C, Hsranano, principal; double baaaea, 11, C. 
Uthoff, principal; harpa, 1; piccolo flute, 1; flntea, >; 
oboea, >; Entflab bom, 1; clarineta, 1; baas clarinet, 1; 
twssoobs, 4; horns, t; comets, 1{ tmmpeta, 1; baas 
trumpet, l; tenor trombones, 3; baas tromboaCj 1; tnbst. 
1; tympBnl.a; total, lOT. A more completely equipped 
orcbeatrahas never before appearrd In a featlval In 

The principal streets are In a blaze of oolor. The dull, 
smoky gray of the atone-fronts Is enlivened wItb fss- 

gayly-colered bnntlng. Kmblematic designs are also 
stmng acmes tbe atreeta, and portnlts of Ihe eompoa- 
•rs are sgapended everywhere, the beer-halls being par- 
Uculariy classical. Ur. Bpringar la tbe plotorial heroof 
th» day. and be finds bimself In good company. Hia 
portrait, In every ooncelvalile lomi. Invariably forma a 
cantre-pleee, flanked by tha eld and inedem masters. 
ne pnbUe bondiagSi hotels, and prlikolpsl basbiaaa 
honsasamTeiy elegantly deoorated. Tba g aa sH a haa 
dtsasad iiaelf np In gay audre, llkewls* tba Oaiaiirrial, 
bat tlN Miigylrtr to In a Mnd of baU-moandnc baaaaaa 



It waa Bot allowed to sing, and la stin lamentlBg the laat 
Xorydlce. 

The crowd of sttangeta already hers la Immense, and 
the hotels are cmwded. Where tbe great crowda yet 
to come a™ to be put la a myatery. They ate pourlagln 
by tallroad and river packeta almost honriy. In man* 
caaes the aleeplng-cara have been chartered for hatel 

Birposea. Aa there la scarcely a ticket left. It ta pmba- 
e many will be dIaappolnCed unlsH tbey are able to 
flDdstandlDg-room. The full rehearsal to-day is an Im- 
pravement upon Ita predeoeaaors. bat. If there be any 
weak apola In the performanoe, the popular entbDalaam, 
the new hall, the Ug organ, and lbs general mualeal 
eraie will covertbem up, notwithstanding a vary bitlar 
feeling among many ef the local muBlclana, that they 
are not Included In the orcbeatra, wblcb tbrealeni to 
make lively workafterthereetlvaltaover. Theffenar- 
al public does not tronble Itself abontlt; but Is disposed 
to enjoy a grand gala week. To-nlKbt the atreeta are 
densely crowded, and there are many Itlumlnallona, and 
all Cincinnati la wrapped In flags and dresMd In all the 
colore of tha rainbow. 

FIRST DAT, MAT H. 
(rromths Same.) 
The flnt day of thefeatlval cloaea upon a decided pop- 
ular anceess, and aKhough fmm a muilca] atandpolnl 
tbe papular appreciation has been pnt to a sevsie test, 
the sntlmalaBmhaaBatbDeD conHned te the hall, The 
whole city la In a mualeal whirl, afftlate tf ombraada. 
Vol any one to qnestton any detail of tba featlval would 
be beresy. Btrangen have poured In bU day, until tbe 
hotels sirann with them, and they will be packed aw^ 
ts-nlgbt like aamines. Theestlreclty outto thehnuia 
deoorated, and the main streets are superbly dreaaed 
with the gay oolon of bunting, evergTeena« and flowsvSj 
presenting a peculiarly plctnreaqne iqtpearance, and T»- 
llevlng the sombre amoky fronts In a very lively way. 
Many of the prominent musicians In the country ara 
here, and Ghlaago is liberally repreaented. The result 

nen, Inth* Innnmenble beer-halla, and In tbe botel- 
ooniJon, Eren the hotel-waiters are Inclined to irntn- 
fle with each other over the respective merits of the 
classics and the music of the fntnre, and If one wished 
1o raise a mob In the dty, he might do so by a pnbHo 
expression of donbt as to tbe Bstbetla qualities of the 
ball or tbe musical virtue ot tbe big organ. The atmoa- 
pb>m Is sn highly charged with masFo that a spatk 
m^cF.L ;. ; ii off. The whols city Is given op to It, and 

to I" rk'.rnl irhlakey, buttbis week It wHI flddle and 
sIk.'. t-- tii'iproennime for tbe concert this evening 
w.K .It,: ue.-Qelhmenamben,ainck's"Alceate|" 
g|. : r,. I ii.tata, and the "Kmica Symphony," requlr- 

Ti : long before that tlcBB the mnldtnde ooo- 

t: Ib Is one of tbe charma of Uie £]1, not onl 

ly . . ' at slse, bnt for the good taste which char- 

at ^ I . a emballlahment and deatgn. 

Aa you step Into tha Hall the Sist view la sanaewhat 
dlsappdntlog— not in Ita proportion*- vhinb •■« nnhia 
and grand, or In Its oatllnes. which 



... . ra broad and ma- 

Is oolOT, wblcb Is tbe natnral tint of tbe 
wDDo, ana wnlcb meets your eye at every tnni, n&re- 
lleved by even an Indication of any otber eolor. It Is so 
neutral and sombre aa to be monotonoua. Tba organ 
doea not afford much relief. The elegant carrlnga are 
loatln thadlataBDe.andana4blrdof theeaae ia buried 
behind tbe cbon»«hBln, so that, with Ita straMV 
square fnnt. without any of those oaJestSo projectlona 
iloasal Hgores that ebaracterfas UM_Bratqa organ. 



(•squatty, a 



(Prom a Despatch In the Philadelphia Bulletin,) 
Ths audlaoee began to gather atSJUo'clookand with- 
in an boar the vait bnllding waa illtd, ovary seat and 
all tbe aislsa being occnplBd. Tbere were not less than 
StOAO persons in the hall when Mr, Thomas ralaed his 
baton for the overture to Olnck'a •' Ale«ta," wbloh In- 
trodnced the programme. Tbe choral numben of this ' 
opera lOon demonstrated tbe vronderful power snd pre- 
olalOD of the ebonis, Tha body of slngera numben 7M. 
and thODgh smaller than tha chomaea of tbe two prMed- 
IngfeetlvalSi It haa been ao Jndlolonaly orgaalisd aod 
ao thoroughly drilled under the Indefatlgabla labora ot 
Otto BlagerthalttlatneverT respect an Impravemanl 
upon Ita predeceason. It la doubtful If a moie perfeat 
ebonu of trained aingen was ever collected In Amerioa. 
It ia a matter ot considerable pride tbat tbts splendid 
organisation Is composed almost wholly of American 
aingen, the Oemiana, wbo am r^nrded aa the mnaloal 
olasa In thia dty, not having recovered sulBclratly from 
their tendency to cliques to paitlelpBte. Kma Fappan- 
belm, aa Aloeate, waalaoklngln dramatic force hi Ihe 
•arly part of the work, bnt toward tke doM Ihe sbow«d 
more animation and aang with wonderful aleuneaa and 
power, Tbe other soloists wen Miss Kmma Cranoh. 
MISS Heckle, Ueaan. Whitney, Adama, Bammerti, 
Tritaeb and Tagllapletra. 
^ At the doaa ot the " Aloaata," tba 
which awakened great anthnsLaim, tbe 
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the dedication of the ball took plaee. ICr. Julius Dex- 
ter* obaimuui of tlie Bnlldlng Committee, dellrerod the 
keys to the Mnalcal Festival Assoelatloii In aa appropri- 
ate speech, the sobstance of which was that the great 
Mnslo Hall so long waited for was finished, was paid for 
and was safe. Joseph Longwonh, In behalf of the Fes- 
ttval Association, replied In a speech which snrprised 
his own Mends. He Is a prirate dtlxen of wealth and 
great generosity, hot has seldom been heard In public. 
His address to-night was an effort worthy of an crater. 
He paid a high compliment to the liberality of the ren- 
erable dtlsen who, by his lavish gifts, had made the 
Music Hall possible, and declared that It would be a 
more endorfng monument to his memory than could 
haTC been built in marble. The reference to Mr. Spring- 
er produced outbursts of applause, and at the conclu- 
sion of the speech there were loud calls for Mr. Spring- 
er. As he was led upon the stage there was a scene of 
indescribable enthusiasm. The whole audlenoe rose to 
Its feet, handkerchiefs were waved, the air was filled 
with cheers, a shower of boaanets descended from the 
ladies in the chorus apon the head of the ▼enerable pat- 
ron of music, the orehestra partook of the spirit of the 
occasion, and the noise of hundreds of instruments was 
added to the shonU of the people. At length, when the 
tumult had su Wided, Mr. springer made a short speech: 
but his voice was not sufflcMut to make himself heard 
beyond the Immediate circle of those aronnd him. He 
is nearly eighty years old. 

The next number was a festival ode, written by Otto 
Singer, conductor of the chorus. It was of the Lisst 
school of mnsic, and barring some cmdeness In instru- 
mentation, and the inferior character of the words, was 
very successful. It alTorded an occasion of testing the 
capacity of the great organ. Besides the organ accom- 
paniment to the principal choruses, one whole move* 
ment was devotea to the org an alone. The instrument 
was played by George S. Whiting, of Bosten, and aston- 
ished everyone with its wonderful power and richness 
and varied of elfect. The concluding nnmber of the 
concert was the " Brolca " symphony of Beethoven. 
This gave a field for the display of the capacity of tlie 
orchestra of 106 vieceo, which Mr. Thomas holds to be 
the finest organisation of the kind ever got together in 
the United States. The concert dosed shortly before 
midnight, having lasted nearly five hours. 

[To be Continued.] 
■ ♦ » 



Thb Wagner Trilogy has lately been performed 
in Leipsig ; and thus writes Mr. J. F. HImmelsbach 
about it in the BulUiin of Philadelphia: 

The first eveninji:, from 6i o'clock till 9i, was riv- 
en to the Vorspiel, Dos JtheingM^ and the otner 
from 6i to Hi, to the first part. Die WaUcQre, 
Started and OSUerdOmmerung are promised for 
next fall. The Impressions the undersigned took 
away with Mm after the above performances are not 
iMwily described ; most positively they were not of 
a favorable kind, for he never heard an opera with 
more discontent and disgust. Nothing more weari- 
some and roonotonoaa can be conceived than to see 
continually but two persons moving on the stage,reT- 
ellfng for hours in musical metaphysics ; to hear and 
see more than two persons at the same time is a re- 
lief only granted in the last act of Die WalkUrt. 
But the orchestra, led by Sucher, and all the other 
artists, notably Schelper, as Alberich, and Wotan 
and Frau Sucher, as Sieglinde, have so distinguished 
themselves in their thankless and overwhelmingly 
difficult task, that none hesitate proudly to name 
them as the peers of their famous rivals in the same 

f)art8 at Bayreuth. In every detail, excepting the 
nvisible orchestra, the model representations at 
that place were adhered to, though not always very 
happily ; for Instance, the souumng of the Sword- 
motif by three trumpeters, instead of the ordinary 
stage signal at the banning of the performance and 
of every act, seemed out of place and unnecessary 
here, while there it was very efToctlve and had a 
meaning, high and lonesomely as the theatre was 
situated. Prominent musicians Arom all over Ger- 
many were present ; of these, Lisst, accompanied by 
his daughter. Fran Oosima Wagner, the wife of the 
composer, was moet conspicuous. 
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Verdi's Eeqniem. 

(Oonduded fkom Page 981.) 

We retame our hasty review where it was out 
short, in the middle of the principal number of the 
work, the Diei ira, and wiUi the repetition of the 
remark that here in this middle portion, at the heart 
of the whole. Ilea much of the finest made, partion- 
Urly in the parts for solo yoieea. 



Quid mm mieer tueu dteturut is a Trio, beginning 
with the Mesio Soprano (Miss Philufps), and joined 
first by Tenor (C. B. Adams) and then by Soprano 
(Mme. Pifpenhum). It is a beautifbl Adagio, with 
an expressive bassoon figure underlying the aooora- 
paniment, and leads into a tremendont fortissimo of 
all the basses on the Rex iremetuUB, amid suppressed 
ejaculations of the Tenors in three parts ; then me- 
lodious entreaties: Salva me, a short phrase from 
each of the quartet in turn ; and then the whole 
chorus joins. The melodious phrase acquires new 
beauty with a change of key, and the whole is 
worked up with great skill and powerful effBCt, es- 
pecially where, beginning with the basses, voices 
climb over voioes to the solo Soprano in the last 
phrase of Haiifa me^ 

Next comes the Rscordare, opening gently and 
sweetly enough with the Messo Soprano (let us say 
Alto "for short") and joined by the Soprano in a pro 
vokingly half pleasing, half too artificial Duet, which 
seems contrived chiefly for the display of. the two 
voices, and smacks very much of the identical old 
operatic Verdi. An ingenious trifle by the side of 
Mozarf 8 Recordare. It was finely sung, especially 
by Mme. Pappenheim. 

The Ingemieeo and QtU Miariam abeolvieti offered 
the great opportunity for Mr. Adams, who im- 
proved it nobly, his intelligent phrasing, perfect 
enunciation, and ringing high tones in the soaring 
passages maldng a marked sensation. There is 
great stir in the accompaniment all through, with 
plenty of aerial and sobte rranean tremolos at the 
mention of the sheep and the goats, (the former 
suggesting a pastoral reed motive), while between 
the tremulous extremes the other instruments rush 
up and down the scale in triplets. There is solem- 
nity and grandeur in the Basso solo : ConfuiaHe 
maledietie, grandly sung by Herr Blum ; only here 
again we might complain of cheap effects of rushing 
chromatic scales in the basses, with ear-piercing 
piccolo, at "Jiammii aeribue addieUe ; but of course 
the composer of the TVavatare must needs revel 
here. We can almost forgive it for the momentary 
relief of that modulation into a sweet passage : " Fo- 
es me cum benedictie" The last notes of '* Oro tftp- 
plez " are lost in a fresh outburst of the sulphureous, 
terrific " Dite ira," which, however, is not carried 
through, but dies away (that dying more impressive, 
inwardly, than all the uproar), to make place for 
the " Zaehrymoea, * which one can hardly help com- 
paring, though we know it is not fair, with that 
wonderfully beautiful, affecting chorus by Mosart. 
Verdi treats It as quartet with chorus, in his own 
essentially dramatic way, very elaborately, drawing 
upon all his resources of melodic invention, imita- 
tion, interweaving of parts, subtle modulation and 
strange harmonic contraats. The Soprano, having 
sung through its sad melody alone, which the Bass 
echoes, confines itself for some time to spasmodic 
sycopated sobs, but again takes the lead, as the 
piece grows more and more intense and complicat- 
ed, subsiding into *' Dona eie requiem I " — ^There are 
certainly many beautiful and touching passages in 
this, and in all the middle portions of the work ; but 
they are fragmentary and disturbed too often by 
sensational effects. 

8. Here ends the old Latin hymn of the day of 
Judgment with its terrors, and its frantic cries and 
prayers for mercy. The Offertory gives us paujse. 
It is fbikthe quartet of soli, and begins quieUy and 
graoefnlly: ** Dcmine Jeeu," At the thought of 
"eiffm/er eanehu Midiael,*' the violins, both melody 
and harmony, are faintiy heard from airy heights 
so that yon involuntarily look for Lohengrin and 
his Swan ; but we think Verdi had used such efitscts 
belbre Wagner. The " Quam oUm Abru/ue " seemed 
to us dry (and so is eyen Moaartfs), and cruelly in- 



genious in ita restless modulation; the ** MoeUae," 
with its serious, sweetiy echoed theme, flattered us 
that we were done with Abraham, but he came back 
again, and the Quartet ended with " JUbera ami- 
mae," 

4. The "Sanehtt,** here made to include the "J7e- 
eanna " and the " Benedieiue,** is treated in a singu- 
lar manner. It is all one swift and stirring Fugue 
for double chorus ; and, ingeniously and clearly as 
the fugue is wrought, it has not the solemnity, the 
sublimity which we commonly associate with that 
text. It IS of one theme, one texture, part and par- 
cel with the Hoeanna which follows, where a jubi- 
lant and stirring fugue is more in place. But still 
again, without pause, Umt theme, same swift fugue 
movement, the " BenedieiuB'* joins the whirling 
clamor, subsiding gently at the end and giving way 
to " PUni eunt cedi " and " Hoeanna," this time in 
long, tranquil, choral notes, (amplified from the lat- 
ter half of the fugue subject), although the heavy 
sea is still kept boiling and roaring in .the orehea- 
tra, and chromatic scales (fff) rash up and down 
in several octavee to increase the lurmoil. Now 
the Senedieiue is commonly made the text for a gon- 
tie, lovely movement by itself ; in nearly all the 
Masses it is so, and it seems wronged by being 
whirled away in a tempestuous Boeamna fugue. 

But what of this Fugue ^nioAf Fugue ? It shows 
that Verdi has been studying this form of composi- 
tion ? Yee. That he has learned to work in it and 
wear its chains with some degree of ease ? Tes. 
And here is a bond Jide poljrphonic, contrapuntal 
work, — ^in short, a fugue ? Tes. And is not this 
enough ? After writing TVopoiaree and Bnumie all 
one's life, was it not enough to say : Go to now f let 
us show that ve too can write fugues if we think it 
worth our while ? Have we not done it, and is not 
our rausidan-ship now unimpeachable even by the 
ancient standard, the criterion of all the Bachs and 
Handels ? Yes, yes, cry in full chorus the large 
class of music-lovers of to-day, who don't believe in 
fugues, who think it all a clever art of cool, mathe- 
matical calculation, a fitting together of innumera- 
ble pieces in a Chinese puszle. These cannot see but 
that the whole problem is solved here by a single 
master stroke. Look at the notes. Here it is all 
comme il/oMi ; the subject is distinct, incisive, posi- 
tive ; the answers and the imitations come In all 
right, and they come thick and fast; fragments of 
the theme are nipped off and made to do duty here 
and there to vary and to eke out the harmonious 
confusion ; and all the while an independent figure 
in the aocompaniment runs merrily along beside the 
carriage. What lack we yet ? What oeremeny 
else? 

Nay, not so fast, good friends I What of the 
charm, the beauty, the expression ef this double 
chorus fugue ? There is skill in it ; there is life 
and stir in it ; to the singers there may be excite- 
ment in singing it, the voices chasing each other 
round in spiral play. But, for our part, we must 
protest that to our ears it sounded dry, mechanical 
and hard. Yon, unbelievers in the form, were by 
your theory bound to find it so. So here st leaat 
we probably agree. And now we have reached the 
point io which we were coming. A true Fugue is 
not a thing of form alone. There is a fhgue spirit, 
as wen as a fugue form. The great fngnlsts not on- 
ly lived and freely moved and had their musical be- 
ing in the essential epiril of the fugue (whether the 
strict form or freer polyphony) and breathed it as 
their native atmosphere, used it as a native lan- 
guage for their poetic inspirations ; but they wrote 
fugues which one can feel and love, fugues which 
not eniy please the understanding but go to the 
heart. In Bach's l^igues there is consummate beau- 
ty, there is sentiment, expression. They are as 
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ranch Inspired m melody Itwlf. ir thrir genan 
eipraoion 1» Iropsraonil and not dramatic, yet thar< 
ore great TerleUee at mood, MnClment, and feellag 
in tbecD, and atill more of poetic genlui and fancy. 
We miKht ^*e no end of lltastntions, but 
tbare ta no room liere. If an appradatlTe person 
will ulia the eight and forty praludeB and fbgnes of 
the WdUanpertd Ctavichord and try to charaoterlie 
each oag efthem la wrltine u to aipressli 
ment, etc. he will perhaps be sarprlssd at what ha 
will And. We aoaroely think Ihit any 
learn to love and eheriah ^U »o boaated fi^ne of 
Yerdl ; that It will ever hanat the mind as a dear 
partofllfa. Tlmo will show. We admit beanty 
aoi) reli^oDafetUngin the choral conolnrion,— that 
la, in the Totee parts ; the •ceampanlment mlg;ht de 
for Jknami or Ai^ 

S. AgraiM Dn. Thft Is One ef themoataJmlred, 
and we may say noat original pieces in the work. 
The nlaledy, first sang In octavea by two aopranos 
anaceompanied, has a sort of local coloring, almoat 
aa much aa tboaa Egyptian tonea In Aida. It is 
calm, Mkd, seemingly simple and yet *ery itadled, 
qndnt and ringalar. It ia foar tlmea rspaated: 
firat by chortia with dmpla ■ ecom pin i ment, all In 
nnisoD : then in tlu minor, by tha two sopranea 
again, with aoma InatramenUl embellish ment ; the 
third time, with three Hates Iwinlni; a light poly- 
phonic wreath abont it (■ hint from Bach per- 
hapa Tn and finally, rery softly, Id full choms har- 
moniisd, the two upper parte, however, Ktill hold- 
ing to the malody. There ii a eartala fascination 
In all thia, and it could be only Verdi's. Whethei 
the charm will keep it« rre»hnesa time mnst show. 
S. " Lux aUma" la a trio for Alto. Tenor and 
Baaa, beglBnlng with mnrmured monologue oT the 
Alio, la no settled key, amid a myaterlnoa tremolo 
of strings, high and low, which lends a certain sao- 
rifieial tone to It, as at tha moment of the eirraUon 
of the hoet, with swinging censers, clonda of in^ 
cense, etc, occaslonsl notes of the bass drum or 
chords of brass deepening the ernee of awe and 
strangeness. Much of what the three voices aing 
ia made .out of phrases from the preceding Agntm 
Dn melody, which leoda a greater unity. There la 
much ear-ttckling arp^^o and tremolo of high 
stringa and flutea In the oonclnding portion. 

7. " Liitra ma," etc An iogenlolis oontrlTance 
for effect both at the beginning and the and, in the 
monatanODB ohaating of some sentences, firat by tha 
Soprano, then by ohoras harmonised. The declam- 
atory Soprano solo which follows (" Dam taieru 
judtant, , , . Irsnuiu /aelHi mm," el«.) is in- 
tensely dratnattc, eipres-Kng ntmoat Individual ter- 
ror ; tha Tolee diea down to pp and ppp, and finally 
(n'e) ioppppjgi (a fall pod of peas) I And here once 
more bursts ont the horrid dla andfnry of the flam- 
ing Diri t'ra choros. and once more dies away, and 
"Requiem" la aoftly breatlied again aa in the intro- 
duction of the Masa. Then a long Fugue, for single 
cborua, on " Libtra me," drier and harder eren than 
that in the Saiuimt. It waa wisely omitted, —all 
but the anmmiog np, or itriOo at the and. The pe- 
tition la repeated in fragmanta, in Tarious forms, fi- 
nally the msaotoneas chant again, and so the Haas 
dies out. 

That It is "a great work "in tha Terdi way, we do 
not qoMtion ; but that it is so In the highest, or a 
very high sense, we cannot feeL It la Verdi with 
all his limllations, all hie Idlosyncracy, and more 
than he has ever shown before of his great peculiar 
power, his unique and decided talent,— creaUve gen- 
ina we een hardly ssj. Even at his iMat we oftea 
feel that there ia more of will than of apootaneoua 
lu^ratioD in It. It laeka, after all, the depth, Uie 
aineerity, the repose, tha InwardneM of great relig- 
ious mnslc. lie paadenale intensity, even In view 



of theea tremendona terrora, la net religions. Tha 

dramatic !■ not Inoonslstent with the religions ele- 
ment : but here ia too much that Is theatrical, malo- 
dramstie and aeasatlonal. Katlgroa* feeling rises 
anperior to terroraand subdues them; self Is forgot- 
ten, aympathy and love resolve Its discords ; every 
danger, every fear la splritnalised, and phyrioal 
pains not brought too vividly before the imagina- 
tion ; HO it is In all the Pasaioa music of Bach ; and 
in every Symphony of Beethoven, If there be alrog- 
gle, always Joy prevails. In the Reqaiems sf Ho- 
isrt, Chernblni, and othera, It is tha R*qui4m and 
net Uie Qtumiut Irmor portion that In most dwelt 
apon and fondly treated. Bnt the anthnr of Trot- 
alort Is more at home in the aansBtionil suggestions 
of the OU* ira. That he haa been more in earneat, 
more careful, bettor fartlfied with contrapuntal art* 
and studiee In this work than aver before, mast be 
cheerfully admtttod. 

We heartily thaak the Handel and Haydn Socie- 
ty for bringing It out, and jnin in tha hop* that they 
will at aome time give u< another hearing. 

Ibdame Xadeline Stdiiller'i Famnll 
Kadtak 

This admirable artlat has wUhIn a few yeark be- 
come so ideatified with what is best in musical Art 
In Boston, and haa won so much respect and lyia- 
palby and friendship hare, that it Is bard to think 
of any farswell. We had looked upon her 
preciooa and asaarad possseeslon, an inalienable part 
of what our little Art world here has had to pride 
itself npon. But the calls of doty upon her have 
been to exacting and her aenae at duty so unspar- 
ing, that, beside* the Intense strain of faenlty that 
goes Into tha performances of ■ planlat eqnal to all 
the highest tasks, she haa aubmitted herself to Hit 
Fihausting labor of incessant teaching, until her 
health has greatly sailered. She now feels It nec- 
essary to go back to her Engliah hoois, and hence- 
forth follow music partly aa an Art. How much 
we ahall miss her here was more than ever realized 
by tha many who were present at these two Fare- 
well Recitals giren by her In Hortlcnltaral Halt on 
the afternoons of May S and 14. The audience was 
large on both oveadons, the last completely filled 
the hall. The programmes, as to her own part, 
were moetly made, up of the aame comporitlons 
which she played in her three concerts early In the 
winler. Then she had Hlas Cmtitk for a singer : 
this time it waa Hiss Liluah Bailit. Here are 
the programmes .' 

Jfty S. 

BiilM,Op.«,..-M. JoaehinRaff 

rantaala e roga. Olga ooa vartasonl. 

Cavithw. Huela. 

SoDg. "TbeLoreler,'' Uut 

Bonala, O If ajer, Op. % No. a Beethoven 






Noctaree. G major, Op.SI ......Cbo^n 

Bolero, Op. 19 ,' .~j;.i~- 

i/ay U. 
Pnlode— Kinnet and Fngne, (Fnm SnJto, 

Op. T>) JoachtmRafl 

" Krelslerlana." Op. U, No, *,. Sohamann 

Bong- " n mlo baa," Palalello 

Sonata, Op- n, No. t, ■> — 

Song- NsnaUebe, 

Orand FdODalse, S major, . 

■, " Am Ufgr dca nusse* dea Hansaneres.' 



..MendelasobB 



~j» 



All Hme. Schiller's vigor and delicacy of tonch, 
her certolnty of graap and finished, brill i ant eieco- 
and the refluament of her playing were exhib- 
ited la her rendering of these very varied and exact- 
ing pragrammes- Perhnpa In nothing did rhe 
illustrate her own power, aa well aa the meaning of 
the compoaer, more fully than in that long and diffi- 
cult Suite, Op. 91, by Raff, whieli U in many 



re^kseU the mast Intorestlng piano work .of RaTs 
that we have had hare, although we cannot say 
that It grown upon ua on farther acquainUnoe. Af- 
ter this, the most brilliant and satisfactory of her 
renderings, were the Polousise by Liait, the Bolero 
by Chopin, the early Beethoven SanaU in C, and 
perhaps teet of all the " Allegro Olcjowi " of Hen- 
delsBohn. in which she was well accompanied on a 
aecond plane by her pupil Hies BiLUKoa, and which 
was played very nearly to perfection. Wo could 
not qnito rooondle onrsslves to her peculiar con- 
ception of the " Ereialerlana,'' hearing that lovely 
opening theme, so flowing and ItgtUa, played with 
the notes set so apart And ws must queetlon also 
certain tompl and varlaUona of tempo la the Op 81 
of Beethoven, partitnlariy the vary stow time giv- 
en to the HInuet. 

But we did not b^n to write with the intention 
of criUciifng. Rather be It our pleaaaat bnt sad 
task to allnde again to so much that is rare and 
beautiful In tha performance and tha spirit of the 
•rtint, who through her Art waa bidding na fare- 
well Rather let ua say, not without hope. Auf 
WUdntA» I Hdme. Schiller ia to aail proUbty (a 
Jane. ' ' 

Hiss Balle/i lovely voice and her exprvaslTe 
singing were la harmony with each a concert Her 
selections were fine, and all beantifnily aung The 
Aria by Paedello, with its florid acoorDpnulmenl 
nicely played by Mme. DiiraioB-SraoKa a tras 
accesaEon to anr list of profeseional acooupsniaU 
was sMuething novel In these days and verv en- 
joyable. 

Two aoUecU of rare Entorest and importaoee 
were (brnlshed ua in the last concerts of the Apollo 
and the Cecilia CluU: Hendelseohn's "Antigone." 
oompleto, with orchestra, and eicelleat readrnir of 
the connecting dialogue by Prof. Churchill ■ and 
Haudel'a lovely Pastoral CanUta ■• Ada and Gala- 
tea-" They wit! keep for fuller uollce. 

BaLTWOBc, KiY ».— The Peabody Uympbonf Con- 
oerta have probablr nerei balcre bera Kino under anoh 
inansplciooa drcamalaoees as were (hose of laat Win- 



new ansei to Urn InatliuH building eieeeded by a ooo- 
sldermble sum the amount orlglnsily calculated on, and 

-''i:?™^°.«'2/Hfc:Sf ^"JS.**!^.' McuHtles In which 
large part of the Paabody fund Is Invested hth luii 
*ta\o« that a fair appr^rlatkm teSslsJSKS al 
utment would be maOe- Owing to the elTorta of m 



^^^ iiqiva wnn 

ig ManAdMeuth,aads^ 
worry on the part of ta 



little nope mas a .w., ..hwiuuimuvu . 
partment would be made- Owlns to 
nnnberof our leading mnsleal people. 
lotactoTT i*ar« arrancemeot wa* fluS^ 
the oichtatnt for el Al avmobonv oonc 

SJSf^h'lSSKS»£f*^?K>'^i „.„„„ 

af ler much an^e^, [ear and worry on the part of ad 
oonoenediwehadoureonbettaanyway. It fi tne the 
manafsmaBt waa aonewhat embairaaMd. flnuaUlv u 
the Ume, bnt it la dHBoult to flnd^s?^^ t??^e^ 
i..r««uM,t In the face of ibe new marble annei, erected 

nooi aipuse for the library, while t^^uS 

oenl lemalna uegleoted. 

SSS. J^/K?^"^ °5"3' ?■ orehestra did not 
coaie oat at tbe nmau end of tha hem Anonv ih* 
wMaH appearing during the ae««)D, ware MtaLSe 
BalMlHMver, a promising yanng plnjsfa, IHadame Fslk- 



ftaSody ofobiitra, Madame Fallt.Auerl*ch ui.l Mlsa 

Ur.lT (rou. men.<.i7,rtSw't,KmMtc''a™"un*'';h!SiiSi" 
aluclj, "K" 

ir..n?,Vi'.J'.'"!f *^ ''?I!;F co'npleWd for tbe MusieBl 

Jn"numleJlliitj!four,(«'Bdh°'*h "'"'''■ ""'"'"" 

For Tueedaj Ninhi, rfsy M.— BeBiho«n-> SeJenth 
Sympboay. " fnquestaToniha" byMr. Kerameni, ChZ 
ra* t. csim "fUie Sea," ■' Leonore- Overtnw {ho.i).Q 
major Concerto by Ma-lamo J-nlk-Aoerhach, sonKB by 

. .. Wednwrlay SlRht, May W.-Nleli GadB'« C mfoor 

Bymiihony, Scene ...d Air from TinnhMuier h? Mr 

,.'?;^"'5^''^'W'"' ' " »'eKWed Idyl,- March nu&Cho: 

,^'i"^,?'"^fr "'","''" " Jawiah Trilogy," «,d 

ipelhoven's Choral Fantasle. ^'' 

."=„ .Vi'™™''?."''"''^P!.''"™«"="'' there will also 

t BD Aftemoon Concert elven on Mondav Juan itiit 

-Mch 1)1 the prchcstml And choral selBciioos will' be 

played, the soloists laklDfr p.rt only In the erenina per- 

fo manees. The pre>idenl o( the fatlTal is Mr. J=rlinfc 

irrii.ir, one or our Isadlog mercbanis, a veritable entlin- 

10 muBiraJ mattMi, andattlieaanjetlniean aicel- 

maoaitnr. The iffjr promises to be amoBtdMldod 

ess, iKith mnsiciaJly and flnsDcUlly. HnsiHttg. 
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Twdi'a Requiem.— Pro and Con. 

(FrDiD Uu KtcdIhe Oaietta,) 
Hw paifannanea of Tcrdl'i Raqniam hj tbs HuidN 
uid Hmjdn Sodetj, St Made lUU, 
•zclted » rsmmrkftble eDtbiulum In tbe Iote* kadteno* 
thUIUtened toll. Then wu a genanil 
nfnt tbst Iteoold not b« bord Egtl; 
WhUcTcr position mitT b« accorded it by tboH wboM 
]nd|nnenii nn iwajTBd b; consldcrntloai of wl ' 
culled "dualcBl" muilc, Cbere oxn ba no queicli 
iH elKlmto b« antlUed ■ gTCKt work. W* cuno 
M mind K liTlnH mnilclan cBpsble of producing t. 
position of gucb Tlvid power, ot sncb profound Imprei- 
dfcneM, of sach aplirtiuE IntenaiQr. ~ 
leMi mur vfao o*n worlt nkore tbonniicbiT wltbln the 
Unit* of KB ttiWtr Kboolj who cu more riltbfollj' 
pknpbraM old ldeu,ud reflect the dlatlnetiTemgRlciil 
feahloniof iputmKe; but we know of none who cen 
produM e work u original and to JtrlklnKlr utlsfflnf;. 
Tbal Itli notwronicbl In the methods ot R^ch ind Ran- 
dal It notblBic to lu diKredit. It InnoDelheleasHrtoDt 
tnaplrlt, linoleHrellglDuatn Ciwllng,sn thnt nccouDt. 
ranlthiia been found with It becauae It hai a itronjt 
dnmatlo coliT ; bntlf ibe compowr hai attempled to 
make the muilc leho tbe acnUmant of tbe lini^age. 
andtoiUrhli hearaTaii tbe words thinild atlr tbem, 
wboiballMrthat he taai done wronn? If there is a 
crealar waimtb and a deeper putionaC« Intf neltjr hete 
than li to be found In itandard mualc of tbli olaia we 
bara had from tbe Oermnn matters, the nationalltr or 
Ibe campoier mnet be bLi Junclfl cation. That he nhonld 
ba*« written aa an Italian, and not as a German, waa 
but natural, and hll mualc li to be judged from hia own 
•tandpoint, and not from Hie atandpolnt of thoae who 
han Ml np Baeh aa an arbltrar? model for Imliallon. 
tte tndependenoe of tboQ|;ht and of ireaiment la one of 
IM moei attractlTo qitalltlea. Ita dramatie color at once 
abanna and Impreaaea. Martinets In criticism maj 
idamor for j[reater calm and phleginatlc repoac, maj^ 
bold ap quiet potjiphonlc intrfcadea and learned eenn- 
tarpolnl aa tbe Indlapensable character! atlca of aacml 
moalcibutamaalcIanofVerdl-Bciilfbre need not feel 
obliged to follow them. Thprela no natural law fnrbld- 









tor tbe stage; and it Islwlli 
prsdneed each a atrone, orlnin.il and ItnpreaslTe work 
aa hIa Requiem nodonbtcdlj (a, than a weak and rirylm. 
Itallon oreompoters wbo wrote nceorcllng to the aplrli 
<tf an nitlrely different age from our own. Man; requl- 
esa and oralorloa haTe been written since tbe daji of 
Ihe great maaien; bat how few of them baTe llTedl II 
la baoauae (her hBTa followed their modela loocloasly, 
aad bare donr nothing bnt paraphraae what has bean 
uld before. It la Impoealble for one compoeer to write 
with another composer'a IndiTldDnliiT. He ni*j> worii In 
hla school, but, if he have gcnbis. he cannot tie himself 
down o a mere Imitator. Bach baa aaid all It la poaal- 
ble to aar, arconllneto hla mode of thoucbt. Bo witb 
Handrl, ao with Motart. ao witb BeelhoTen. aifted 
compoaart of tbe aecond Glaeahave followed In the wake 

tbelrfaablon; buithevare nnlr heard for a moment, 
and ibelr work fails Into obacnrlij. oTarshadowad ^ 



OTlglDala tbej bavesoladnscrlonalT copied. There- 
fore wfaas a eompoaer boldir relies upon hlmaflt, pre- 
fera lo mark bla work with hla own Indlildaalltr. rmtber 
thao with that ot another, be la to be JndHd according 
to tbe pDrpoee he bad In iiew, and acconllngto theaue- 
ceaa he baa achieved wltbln the timita ho set hlmatif, 
and not b; the work of anolber. Crltldwd pnrel* u 
moafc wlib aleirtilmataaim.and wlihreaultaleilllmate- 
lraebleTed.Verdi'BlUqnlemlaenlltledtotbepronnind- 
eat admiration. It is a maaterplece abounding In liaau- 
Uea of the moal proaoaneadde'cripllon. It la aboard to 
charge It aa a tanit agalnat Verdi ihat he la aa moch 
hiiuelt bate aa In an/ of bla operas. WhtahonUl henot 
bef That bebaaachsracterlatloatyle which be cannot 
ahake oris no more a falling In him than II waa In Ho- 
i«rt', and tbla Raanlem la so Immenae an adTanee on 
aajthlng he baa (bine before, la ao muoh greater in Ita 
kind than anjihingallTlngcomiioaerbaa aa jet glran 
na, iaaonnmlMakablT a work upon which tbaimpiTnt of 

Kins la ereiTwhrre Inedaceably atanped, that we are 
thankful to rreelvB Ittoflndlinoce-earjtorepmicb 
the eompoaer witb the fkct thai he la himself. Horeo*- 
er, this ftaqnlem impreaaad Itaelf upon us as profoundii 

rallrions In feeling, ss elcTaled and pure '- — ■■ ' 

tad aa deepiT atlrHng In Ita way as any ili 
«on wiai_wblch - - ' 

narar intended It should 



(Trom tbe Conner,) 

a • • • And DOW, eoncemlnic the real gist ot tbe 

JCsfidni. That It la purely rellglona mnslc can surely 

BMheaald; that it doea glre tlw mo>t Intense dramatic 

azpraaalon to purely rellglona emotiooa will ]aataaaai«- 



rofoundiy 



« gtaat qnestlon < 



Imlrlni! 

nality comes In. If 







rtuulon of 






aivusad 


tempi 






ret-rn. 




thelaatjudgm. 


nt, there 






ibj«;t. 1 


LB work ■ 


ianfn 


Hall 


OB. Brer 




apirt 


rom 


11 rellgioui 


quality, 



a wHtten by nn Ital. 



»! In their tbIus, are Incapable ot Jndglni: Iiallan 
lie adequately. If this Istrne, Itwemuaelea' toper- 
n liallanmaBlc out ot Italy. Butaureiy noone will 
tuie In aay that Signor TerdI woolil care to have tbe 
rrp of hla work conOned within thollmllaot the Ital- 
frontler, A oompoaldon whioh can bear cr1(icl«n 
iylrora the natbetlc point otriew of a •Ingle natlcn- 
1 cannot lay claim to any aurpawlnj; merit. No, In 
uKing ol Verdi's BiqvitiK. we muat take it, not aa 
Plv [tsllan muaip. hut as moilc. Looklnc at Ibc S*. 
tstriklngqnnlllymugttir'onlied 



t brill lanoy and ef 



Ic la 1 






laing no poaalble meana of r.i 



nink from „ _,, 

t'S Bald at once that tbe el 

•ma wholly epDntaneana; never dragRi-d 



fur sheer physical eicllcment In mnaic, llir' y,'-./,irm 

I tils— with the exception of aome tew pnMam'- i>t r.tal 
I'i'auty and sentiment— tbe Rt^aim bardlv k'"-'- * 
£Ti-.^i deal la aald about moaical fonn, ntf.i in the 
'i^^iii'at poaalble way, and probably with m, virv.iis- 

ii.ifhlnjt need be aald here: ^4rrtihaa.aBl h.iv,> nin;idy 
I'^Kl.abownhiinBcirBoac home In the fornix li" lii>» Hto- 
M'[i Ihat his use of Ibem calls for ccarcely aiiv :<'i'Iim'-jiI 
iriiii-ifm, Ilulwhat does call for critlcl'm i- [)m' \-te- 
inilingauperllclallty, want ot genuine pom r. ..i,^ i tl- 
TTiohi tempted to say the triviality of much nf Wu- ,1111.10 
If anchmaaie la Indeed capable at toucliiji[; 11,. 1,. ,ri 
-ih.l inaplrlngjproronnd awe la aome pentnu', ti, n , in 

«r... /rfllsbTlliiant, Irrerfiahlyeadtingilf vuu »]N hut 
crandandterilblottlsnot: thofamaua l.ic-iirui,i ^mUi 
If' 'iracea slackened, actually makes one l»u|:hr A lithe 
rat thetrampeta In the Tuba mini'i., mhI ine 



Idea of their sonnding blaota f r 

— .. ^ .___, behind the siai!", . 

tbe Ibemoa thi'y 11 

. _ dignltT Into thi. , 






»iili any other feelhig aiceptapasalbli 

t(i^ work one too contlnuallj finds poetic ini.'ni'i'nli liA- 
li>i:t)ieplac<of muaicalvlUllty; the Intention i<i lurthe 

irij- power. In the (Jffrtorj,for Instance, tliv nic^i of 
liaunc the opening pbraaea, TAhtTaminu' aiul vi frrtb. 



rlHt MMiart rrprmnttt tai <n hKtn 
■ one; but tbemualcal working auto 
>nir. And after ail the talk about ' 
i contrapuntal aklll, what doe* it ri 

Old double chonisr" but It should 
<'ni n tbeme which from Its own nati 



show so high a degfe* of genuine creative ccniu-^n. lira- 
ran rnmpare with tbe older aomposer> ^unnifo rr>i-;„It. 
Ipon the whole, thegenlus whInlilB eliown in the Rt- 
<iulrm la not of a very high nor vetr line qnallty. Aa In 
111'inof his other works, 10 also here, Verdi haa ahown 
tiimaelf to be lacking In true depth at sentiment, and 
the Intensityof bla paaalondoea not atone forlcaaupnr- 



whlth tskea place next 



lew heail-gear, they have the compe 1 

hni they will look prettier wllhnitt 
rltbthoiD. Eathetlcally, the effect 
B apoiled by tbe stmetare errcted 

ni: toaicriDc'c aometbingtorthecomin 

heir head.coveringa. A lady alttiiii; 
fbnii with aatove-plpe baton can ha som 
f Ibt anfferinis 0! a gentleman si g 
■ ilh n hat of tbe period, lowering ab 
ri»isu.collB,andfrlBes. Thesec 
inH any encorea. It !• almoal an eq 

rim which the encore Band la perem ri 1 

i:»i 'uch aregnlatlun not been enfo d die 
.''Ti poaalble Ibat aome of the Inaane eocorcra 
.ivi- demanded a repetition ot the Ninth Sympt 
)iflir:aid Km.- Chlaigo Tribuni. 



^pttisl Sotirts. 



DB80BIPTIVB LIBT OVTHK 

Z.A.TE8X IkCXTSIO, 

rakllafeod bT OII*«> DI(a*iB * C*. 



7ooal, witb Piano loeampaaimaat. 
Tbe following tour are claaaed aa "Songa" 
anng In public by Hadcmolaelle Maria Rate, and 
are of cotirae, well ohoaen and affective. TlM 
lllnstrated title la beautiful. 

Absence. (L'Atwence). O. 4. d U> P. 

AMeAOMn. CO 
" Toward tbee my thought la erer Teaching." 
" Vera tol, BWanoa ma penede." 

Speak agi^D, LotqI (Put djcaati). Parle en- 
core. E. H. E to F. LoUL A.. D. 1700. 00 
" Pnr dlceaU, O boeca, booca bella." 
" Speak again, lore, I fain wonld baar." 
'- Parle encore, ]e veni entendre." 
BrightlT the Sunlight Serenade VaIh. E. 
t-ttoA. Metro. 60 

'* nuB Bung a gay AndaJualan.^ 
" AInsI parUlt, dana la moniana." 
First Day ol HappineM. (The Sprites). Bb. 
5. btoa. Avbtr. SO 

'■ Ab i iha Sprltea are ttaerer 
'• Ab I lea Djlna aont la." 
It will be aeen that the subjects are nnninallr 



AKtiuB Dei. Behold the Lamb. Q. 8. B to B. 

WrtgU. 30 
Worda from the Hymnnl, andthamtialemakea 
an elTnctive aolo for ehnrch aerrlca. 
H7 Pajth loolu up to Thee. Ab. 3. O to ft. 

Wright. 80 

Aenoa Del, qui tollls Peocata mnndl. 
Tills Uka tbe other " Agnus Del" bytheaame 
author, has I.alln and English words. A good 
high soprano aolo, and not long enough to he te- 

Yon get more like your Dad eTory Day. C. 
Z. E to E. Walker. 30 

Comic. From " Babea In the Wood." 
iDatrUBeatal. 
Tai-antellc. Eb minor 0. ficAumann. CO 

As BA minor has a Bli Flat aignature, and a 
Ids a rapid, harum-scarum piece. It 
.fc._i .. -'•Ingtodi. Capit 



aent the player baa 



Capital 

Pratt 26 



Bella of Comerille. Wntteee. a 
Pretty walties from the new opera. 
FaTorit« Anthom. Choice melodies aiinpll- 
fled by H. Mavlath. 
No. 4. Marcbe de Nnit. (GotlaabAlk). F. 

4 76 

No. 8. Grand Polka de Concert. [Gotta- 

chalk). F. 4. 76 
No. B. LaR/ve. (Wnllaco). O. 4. 1.00 
The above plecea, with the other* of tho aet, 
are. In the original form, loo dimcnit for aver- 
age playen, and Mr. Maylatb baa done well In 
arranging them ao that a larger number may en- 
joy them. 

Whims. (Qrillen). Tib. 4. Brhumaioi. 36 
Tha direction "Mit Humor" or "Wllh Hn- 
monr" Indicates a "talking" chBracter to tbe 
mualc, which accordingly, all the wa* through, 
aeema to be endesvnring to aay aomethlng. 'nie 
result la, a very eipreaalve piece, wblcb Beams 
like a fragment of a aymphony. 
Uy Eappiatt Day in Berlin. Walts. 3. 

Oung'L 60 

What Blade Gungl ao happy, no one can tell. 

Perbapa It was the fine sncoeaaot i bla bright 

eompoaltlon , an d lb e conaequent receipt of ahun- 

danfRli-Doilars. 

H Trovatore. Fantaaie BriUante. Sb. fi. 

a. 3mith. 1.00 
As theTrovstore haa a prevalent air of aadneas, 
Smlth'abiltUancybastheaffecCof enlivening and 
obanging tha character, making qnlie a new 
thing of lamOIar aln. 

BOOKB. 

Johnbok'b New Method fob Thobouoh Bask. 
An Instruction Book in tbe Art of Plannz 
Church or Olee Mnaic, and all otJior kfndl 
that are printed in Four or More Parte, on 
the Oi^Q or Pianoforte. By A. N. John- 
son. Price »1.26. 

Thta is at once the moat altaple and moat tbor- 
ough InstructlOQ book extant for learning lo 
play cbordB. A very large proportion of all who 
play four-part mnsic on Church or Reed Organa, 
or on the Flano, play but two or three pnrta.nnd 
'- — nnderatand chorda. All these v" 

, beuefltled by a i~ 

thorongb New Method, v 
with or wlllioot a master 



ABBaeviATiOHa.--IM'greeB ot diRlculty are marked 
from 1 to T. The key Isdenotcd by a capital letter, aa C, 
■"- — c. A large Roman letter marka the lowest and the 
M note ItoB the atafl.aaull Roman latten U below 
_. __oTa tbe atafl. Tbnsi "C. B. to X," meaua "Key 
of C. ruth decree, loweat letter son tbe added Una h«- 
'ilgiieat lAter, B on tbe 1th apace." 
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For Dwififht's Journal of Music. 

Veil thy Badiant Face. 

'* No i^ood tbat oomea to as In after years can ever in 

any measnre compensate us for the loss of that early 

enthusiasm which is the most preclons possession of 

youth." 

(Hd Firench writer. 



reil thy radiant face, glad mornin^^-star, 
In shadowy, tearful night ! 

And fold your wings, soft winds, who from afar 

Brought balmy, sweet delight ; 

And, joyous birds, who singing soared so high, 

Grow dumb, and droop and die. 

As all the blossoms hang their delicate head, — 

For he, for he is dead ; 

He with the sunny eye* and gulden hair. 

Who was akin to you and all things fair. 

Himself, — O lent me for too brief a space ! — 

Of Infinite beauty, tenderness and g^ace I 

What name to call him by, I cannot say, 

But this alone I know, 

It is the fervor of my youthful day. 

Springes liTing warmth and glow, 

That in my sight here, blinded and grown dim. 

Lies cold and still in him, — 

Him who made beautiful earth, sea and air. 

The vnde world erery where ! 

Whose lips were melody, beneath whose feet 

Sprang flowers and babbling brooklets clear and 

sweet, 
With whose dear life so close-knit was my heart, 
Dying, he left me but its saddest part I 

They tell me as the weary seasons pass. 

There -will be born to me 

Another child for comfort. — But alas I 

1 know that he shall be 

A grave, sad man, with thoughtful, pallid brow. 

Who looks beyond the now. 

Searching the future's dim, uncertain skies 

With sombre, joyless eyes. 

That long life's darkest mysteries hare read, — 

Who walks with silent lips and bended head, 

Whom no sweet flower attends, or warbling bird. 

That blooms unseen by him and singe unheard. 

O how oould he, think you, in thousand years, 

Make my poor heart forget 

Him who is gone ! — dry up the ceaseless tears 

Wherewith my cheeks are wet 

For him with sunny eyes and golden hair. 

Sweeter than all things fair. 

In infinite beauty, tenderness and grace ! 

O veil thy radiant face 

Proud morning star I — How far thy beams are shed. 

Thou shalt not find him who is dead, is dead. 

Canst never to the darkened earth restore 

The light gone out, that gladdens it no more 1 

8. Strrkb. 
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For Dwight'a Journal of Music. 

On the XTse of Diffionlt Pieces in Piano 

Teaching. 

BT W. 8. B. MATHRWB. 

By difficalt pieces I mean snch of the Beet- 
hoven works as the Pathetique, Moonlight^ and 
Appauionata Sonatas; such Schumann works 
as the Phantane-StHekey Op. 12, the FatehtPffH- 



tehwanh arts Wien, Op. 26, the Hitmoreske and 
DatnddHlndler; snch Chopin works as the 
8eheno$f Pohnaues in E flat and A flat, BaUade 
in G minor, and the Btvdes ; and such brilliant 
things of Liszt as the RigoUtto^ Fatut^ Tann- 
hduser March, 2nd, 8th, 12th and 14th Shapio- 
dies, and his Concerto in E flat ; the Tausig 
paraphrase of Weber's Invitation^ and so on. 
These I name merely at random, in order to 
give an idea of how wide a field I would cover 
by the term difficult. Even here, it will be 
seen, I hare drawn a line considerably below 
the highest ; else I might have named Beetho- 
ven's Sonatas, Op. 109 and 111, and the fourth 
and fifth Concertos ; Schumann's Btudei 8ym- 
phoniquMy and Coneerto$; Chopin's E minor 
CaneertOf the Variations on Za ci darem la ma- 
nOf and the Liszt ProphHe, Don Juan^ and his 
more recent works, as 0. ^., the transcription 
of Wagner's Fatut OverturOy etc. All of these 
for one reason or another ask of the player 
considerably more than even the very import- 
ant works named in my first selection. Yet 
the first list is much farther than ordinary pi- 
ano-teaching goes. There are even Conserva- 
atories where they do not feel warranted in as- 
signing any of these pieces for lessons. One, 
indeed, might be excepted, Beethoven's Sonata 
Patheliquo; but even this they give under a 
misapprehension, and in a reading so mild and 
colorless as to deprive it at once of its difficul- 
ty and inspiration. The pro^n^mmes and cat- 
alogues of these schools dwell largely on 
Haydn, Mozart, a little Schubert, Dussek, 
Pleyel, Clementi, Moscheles, Heller, Hiller, 
and especially Mendelssohn — ^good writers all 
of them and well worth knowing, but per- 
haps hardly worth the space they fill relatively 
to certain others. 

On the other hand, one finds in the country 
pupils hardly able to play Cramer's studies 
well, and entirely unformed in the modem 
technics of the piano, passing directly from 
such insignificant and unezacting works as 
Gottschalk's La&t Bbpe and Wollenhaupt's 
Whiipering Winds to the interpretation of a 
large Chopin PolonaisOj a great Sonata of Beet- 
hoTen, or a concert-piece of Liszt. Every reput- 
able teacher knows what it is to orerhaul the 
work of a pupil haring such a history. An 
important piece is selected from the formida- 
ble catalogue, and played. And how played 1 
There is no technique ; no sonority of touch ; 
no legato^ no phrasing; no interpretatien. 
Merely a scrambling through as by great tribu- 
lation. And then there is a pretty kettle of 
fish for the teacherf BTcrything must be dene 
over again ; the touch formed, a legato estab- 
lished, phrasing begrun, and a technic built up. 
Sometimes it takes three months to lay the 
foundations of a true legtUo. 

The pupil taught in the orthodox way I first 
described plays correctly, to be sure. But 
commonly with by far too little power; too 
little snap. It is old-ifashioned and (if I may 
say so) old-maidish. 



Between these two extremes lie a few facts 
not taken into account by either of them. The 
chief one is: that an increasing number of peo- 
ple play great works for the pianoforte, and 
play them well. There must, therefore, be a 
way of doing it. And the way must he prac- 
ticable, that is, must not take too much time. 

At the basis of the misapplication of diffi- 
cult pieces in the second case referred to above, 
lies ignorance ; ignorance of the technique of 
the piano, as well as of the real scope and de- 
mands of the great works so misused. At the 
basis of the ordinary orthodox course lies (as I 
belieye) a misconception of the ideal of growth. 
Representative teachers of this class have ad- 
vanced to me over and over again the idea that 
a pupil's growth ought to be g^radual and or- 
derly. That every step forward ought to be 
perfectly easy and natural, so as to be taken 
without strain. In this way, say they, the 
mind at leng^th arrives at maturity. Import- 
ant works will then be played with an even- 
ness and repose not otherwise to be reached. 

This argument suggests three answers (or 
three forms of the same answer). In the first 
place the pupils who pursue this course very 
seldom live to reach the end. And when they 
do, they are commonly so fagged out as to be 
worth but little for examples. In the second 
place, I do do not know of anything that grows 
regularly and straight-forward. Everything 
that lives has its times of advance, and its 
times of holding on and solidifying what has 
been acquired. Trees do most of their grow- 
ing in two or three months of the year. The 
body of man generally reaches maturity long 
before his soul. Children have years in which 
they grow very little; then all of a sudden they 
shoot up to full height. I knew of a girl who 
grew three inches in height in three weeks. 
Had she continued at this rate from the age of 
sixteen to twenty-five, her height would have 
been reg^arded as disproportionate. I saw a 
parrot climbing a ladder ; reaching up with her 
beak she seized the round above her and held 
until she had grasped it with her claws. There 
she hung head downwards. Then ensued a 
vigorous wiggling and twisting to bring her- 
self into a more normal position on the top of 
the round. Once there she rested for a mo- 
ment, plumed her feathers, and took a look 
about her, as if to say: *' so far up, anyhow! " 
And it seems to me people get on in the world 
in a manner not so dissimilar. 

Besides this, I find that all the great players 
used to play at difficult pieces when young. 
Moscheles relates that he played Beethoven's 
''Sonata Pathetique" when he was only six 
years old. Of course he made ''hash" of it. 
But then this one instance indicates his gener- 
al ambition to undertake important pieces. We 
find Liszt arriving at the acme of piano-playing 
at the age of twenty, which he certainly never 
would have been allowed to do by one of these 
orderly professors. Mme. Riv^-King is said to 
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hare played Tbalberg's "Don Joan*' at the 
o^ <(f tight I and Liszt's ''Don Jaan " at the 
age of eleven. 

It is also trae, and weighs on the other side, 
that all these people, when old, disapprove of 
their own precocity. They are the fathers and 
mothers who have '' seen the evil '' of it. Bat 
then 1 All ambitions youngsters to the end of 
time will have to find out this evil for them- 
selves. 

A talented pnpil is like a yonng giant. 
Nothing but tossing around heavy dumb-bells, 
anvils and other solid substances will content 
him. It is only when he becomes more ma- 
ture, that the young Hercules can be inspired 
to use hii strength for the good of men in 
cleaning Augean stables and killing Nemean 
lions. 

Then, too, let us consider the history of ar- 
tists as connected with pieces they play well. 
For instance, one of the best pieces of a certain 
pianist, is the Chopin E-minor Concerto. This 
great work the pianist has known by heart for 
perhaps ten years, or so. It was taken up and 
studied with a teacher; it was lain aside after 
being mastered. It was then after some months 
or a year taken up under another teacher, and 
thoroughly studied. All the passages, the 
phrasing, the interpretation are built up com- 
plete from the foundation. It rests again. Af- 
ter a year or two it comes up once more. 
Meanwhile the player's ideal has advanced, and 
now it receives a far higher polish than before. 
Then it is played in public for a few times. 
Again it rests. Again it is taken up and stud- 
ied. In this way this work has been re-con- 
structed for eight or ten times. Probably it 
may go through a similar process a half dozen 
times in the future. A similar history attaches 
to every really difficult piece in her repertoire. 
Now the point I make here is that theftrtt time 
through was just as important as any. 

Pupils work well only under the inspiration 
of a healthy mechanical difficulty in the piece 
to be studied, and real genius in its SBsthetic 
contents. In other words, they work well on- 
ly when iateretted; interested to master a diffi- 
culty which only work will master, and inter- 
ested in a musical delight they receive as they 
go along. It is impossible to keep the playing 
bright and musical unless much of the practice 
is done on things that afford musical enjoy- 
ment to the pupil practicing them. Early this 
year I put a lot of well-advanced pupils into 
Tausig's selection from dementi's Gradus. For 
a while it went swimmingly. They did about 
ten studies admirably ; then all of a sudden the 
interest flagged, and I had to change the dose. 
Like Sam Weller in the alphabet they all at 
once discovered that it wasn't worth while to 
go through so much to get so little. Doctors 
know how medicines run out with a patient, 
and you have to change. 

In a certain sense no piece ought to be given 
before an adequate technical foundation has 
been laid for it. In a certain other sense, ev- 
ery piece is its own best preparation. That is 
to say, every great piece (by a real genius) af- 
fords to the unaccustomed interviewer certain 
peculiarities, mechanical, mental and artistic. 
The hands have to do new things, the mind 
has to unravel new passages, and the soul has 
to habituate itself to a breeze from a new quar- 



ter of the musical heavens. And all these re- 
quire acclimation. You have to get used to it. 
The Beethoven technic is one thing. It rests 
on Bach. Whoever can play Bach's Clavier 
can play Beethoven, over to at least Op. 67. 
What Bach will not dp for the pupil, Clementi 
will. Clementi represents the advance in virt- 
uosity between Bach and Beethoven. But 
after Bach and Clementi have done all that 
they can to form a Beethoven technique, there 
remslns very much indeed of Beethoven him- 
self, which one learns nowhere else. And much 
more that one finds blind until one looks at it 
through the spectacles of Schumann and Cho- 
pin. And so there are the Schumann and the 
Chopin technics, each peculiar. New hand- 
habits, new mind-work, new soul-experiences. 
And the artist must get used to all of them. 
This is the reason why one cannot play Beetho- 
ven by way of Haydn and Mozart alone. Beet- 
hoven was a prophet as well as a historian. To 
play Schumann one may very well study Wag- 
ner. Wagnerism is SchumanniBm with the 
reduetio ad aUurdum applied to it. And Liszt 
is Chopin ' ' run into the ground." And where 
he touches the earth we seize him most easily. 

It seems to me, therefore, that a discreet use 
of difficult pieces is allowable and desirable. 

Any use of difficult pieces is discreet if these 
three points consent: In the first place the pu- 
pil must Uhd U and enjoy it; this settles the 

mental and spiritual side of it. Second, the 
difficulties must not be impossibilities for the 
individual pupil. And third, (and this is the 
critical point) the Ugato muit Uprherved, The 
imperfect observance of the legato, is of the 
greateit harm. The legtUo is the foundation of 
all good playing. No practice does positive 
harm to the technique if done leg<Uo. This, of 
course, includes good phrasing. 

A piece may be extremely useful study al- 
though the pupil may at the time be unable 
to fully master it. 

Let it be remembered that few pianists ac- 
quire additional execution after they are 
twenty years old. On investigating their his- 
tory it will be found nine times out of ten that 
they played their most difficult pieces by the 
time they were from sixteen to eighteen years 
of age; certainly before they were twenty. 
After that they improve the manner of playing. 
The phrasing becomes more refined ; the inter- 
pretation more mature and satisfying; perhaps 
the technique becomes more even and fine. 
But by degrees, and more and more as they get 
older, they lose their taste for mere bravura, 
and find their real pleasure in bringing smaller 
works to a finer finish. Then, too, I find that 
as they become celebrated, their reputation be- 
comes more and more a burden, and leads them 
to drop all pieces except such as they are 
sure of. 

Again as it regards their method of judging 
of compositions, I find this difference between 
young pupils and older ones. The bright pu- 
pils, those musically susceptible, are at first at- 
tracted by the spirit and imagination shown in 
a piece, much more than by the elegant style 
of it. When they get older they learn to prize 
the elegant style, and in some cases come to 
prefer manner to matter. In general, howev- 
er, I regard a very acute sensibility to mere el- 
egance of style as rather an unfavorable sign 



in a young pupil. Indeed I am inclined to 
think that. the imagination is more vivid in 
youth, and the youngsters get a nearer approach 
to the vision of the poet than most of us elder 
ones do. As Wordsworth says: 

(Intimations of Immortality, Y.) 

" Heaven lies about ns In our Infancy f 
Shades of the prison hoaae begin to close 

Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholdi the Ugbt^ and whence it flows. 

He sees it in his joy; 



The yonth, who daily farther from the east 
Mast travel, still is Nature's priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man peroeivee it die away. 
And fade into the light of common day." 

The action of the imagination in youth is 
repeatedly referred to by this poet, and always 
with profound insight and beauty. For in- 
stance (Excursion, Bk. I., line 250, or there- 
abouts) : 

" Oh then what soul was his, when, on the tops 

Of the high monntains, he beheld the sun 

Rise np, and bathe the world in light t He look'd^ 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean's liquid mass beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The olonds were toucb'd. 

And in their silent faces did he read 

Unntterable love. Sound needed none. 

Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 

The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 

All melted into him ; they swallowed np 

His animal being ; in them did he live. 

And by them did he live ; they were his life. 

Id such access of mind, in sach high hour 

Of visitation from the living Ood, 

Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired I " 

It is the privilege of the wise teacher to so 
order the steps of the gifted pupil that each 
day's onward march may be illumined with 
rays of inmiortal light. 

A Bemedy finr Btem Instmmentft 

The sum of hnman agony caused by the early ef- 
forts of players upon stringed, or upon reed and 
brass Instraments is iocalcauible, and it is noticeap 
ble that wherever musical amateurs abound the 
Universalist faith makes no progress, and the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine that a place of future torment is a 
mortal necessity finds multitudes of believers. 
Many learned commentators have diicnssed the na- 
ture of the insanity under which Kins: Saul fire- 
quently suffered, but it is odd that no one has per- 
ceived that it was due to the youthful David's 
persistent practice upon the harp. We know that 
on one oc<^on, wbtle David was playing an air, 
which doubtless closely reeembled " Silver Threads 
Among the Gold,** Sanl remarking, "S'help me 
Father Abraham, this ia too much," flang a javelin 
at the musician and drove him away. Doubtless the 
king was hasty, but let us remember his extreme 
provocation. As for David, not content with hav- 
ing already killed the leadlufc Philistine giant, he 
went and played the harp to that unhappy nation, 
with the view of demoralizing the peojSe so that 
he could make an easy conquest of them on coming 
to the Israelitish throne. 

While the javelin is probably a specific for all 
Bufiering due to acoordeons, violins, cornets and 
flates, it is not a remedy which is available at the 
present day. The most successful mode of treat- 
ment which has been devised is that which was re- 
cently tried, with admirable results, in the case of 
a young man residing in a Twenty-second street 
boarding house, who was addicted to the French 
horn ; and it b due to the medical profession that 
tlie history of the case should be briefly given. 

The voung man in question occupied' the second 
stery m>nt hall bedroom. He was apparently a 
quiet and well-meaning person, but under a smooth 
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aod spotless shirt bosom he concealed a heart heed- 
less 01 human suffering. It wonld not have made 
much difference where he concealed his heart, for it 
wonld have been qnite as callous had he kept it un- 
der his waistband or inside of his boot. That he 
preferred to learn the French horn rather than any 
other and more common instrument of torture, does 
not palliate his offence ; for, although the horn lacks 
the ear-piercine shrillness of the comet, its tone 
has a wonderfmly penetrating power, and is to the 
last degree depressing to the spirits. 

The man who begins to play a wind-instrument 
employs the most of his time in what may be called 
" sighting shots." For example, when this particu- 
lar young man desired to sound B flat, it would 
take him a long while before he could get his eleva- 
tion and his wind-gauge regulated. He would hit 
three or four notes above B flat, and three or four 
notes below it^ a score of times before he would 
finally make a bull's eye. Even when, after long 
effort, he succeeded in hitting the desired note, the 
sound produced would be what is technically and 
derisively called a " blaat/* or, in other words, an 
uncertain, toneless, and most unmusical sound. It 
is needless to speak of the effiect which this sort of 
thing had on his fellow-boarders. At the end of 
two weeks public indignation had grown to that ez 
tent that it was seriously proposed to melt the horn 
and to pour the metal down the throat of the play- 
er, as a warning that unless he promptly reformed, 
he would be dcSilt with severely. It was then that 
a homoBopathic physician reeling in the house called 
a meeting of the aggrieved boarders in order to 
propose what he bdieved would prove a radical 
cure. 

After describing with great clearness the painful 
symptoms which prolong^ practice upon the horn 
develop in the unfortunate and unwilling listeners, 
and unfolding at much length Hahnemann's theory 
of cure, he asserted that in order to sucoessftilly 
combat the effects of horn-playing, the use of other 
instruments which produce analogous symptoms 
was clearly indicatea. Hence, he proposea that 
each boarder should provide himself witn a cornet, 
a violin, an accordeon, a flute, or a drum, and ad- 
minister these remedies whenever any symptoms of 
the French bom were manifested. Few of the 
boarders believed in homoeopathy, but they were In 
that state of mind in which men dutch at any nos- 
trum which promises relief. They therefore re- 
solved to follow the doctor's prescription, and im- 
mediately laid in a full supply of the indicated in- 
struments. 

The next evening at seven o'clock the familiar 
gasp of the horn was heard. Instantly it was fol- 
lowed by the screech of the violin, the spasmodic 
choking of the cornet, the drone of the accordeon, 
the wail of the flute, and the fierce uproar of the 
drum. In two minutes a crowd was collected in the 
street, under the impression tl^at a large orchestra 
was rehearsing Wagner's " Meistersinffer," and the 
young man with the French horn was lying on the 
floor of his room in strong convulsions. 

The cure was complete. Early the next morning 
the French horn player was removed to a lunatic 
asylum, where he still remains. He is quiet and 
luumlese, but he believes that he is a remnant of 
the wall of Jericho, which fell down under tiie as- 
sault of the Hebrew trumpets, and constantly in- 
sbts that Congress should make an appropriation to 
repair him and mount him with barbette guns. — 
Jfmo York Timm, 
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Chicago, Mat IS.— I Intended to have spoken, In my 
last, more In detail of Mr. Eddy's fiftieth programme, 
and especially of tbe principsl namber on it, the Beubke 
Sonata. This work seems to me the most imaginative 
of any I have heard for the organ. It uses the organ as 
an orchestra, not In an illegitimate way for the prodoo- 
tlon of light effects, but In a true and loyal way for tbe 
production of genuine though new organ tffects. It Is 
to be sure a programme piece, and therein not fully In- 
telligible according to the composer's Idea without the 
programme In band; and this Is its weakness and tbe 
Inherent weakness of aH programme music. But I 
think It Is plainly to be felt that the composer had there 
■omething more than common on his mind, and, wheth- 
er folly understood or not, the work leaves upon tbe 
bearer's mind the Impression of having a great deal 
Init. 

Anofiier line organ has been added to our looal ttotik. 



It Is the one In the Third Presbyterian Church. It has 
three manuals, about forty stops, and Is well voiced, 
well-balanced, and of a dellgbtfnl smoothness of action 
and promptness of speech. It is from tbe works of 
Johnson Sc Bon, and Is tbe tMrty-JIrH of tbelr erection 
in Chicago, many of which are of eqnal or greater size. 
Tbe cburob Is a large one of over two thousand sittings, 
and I do not think I ever beard the Tbiele Variations In 
A flat to so good advantage as under Mr. Eddy's fingers 
at tbe exhibition of this organ. They came oat very clear 
and produced a grand effect. Tbe contrast between tbe 
effect of the pieces played on this oocaslon (pieces ex- 
tremdy familiar to tbe player)and the numbers In Mr.Ed- 
dy's fifty-fourth organ recital, raises tbe question wheth- 
er, after all, musle Is to be advanced in public apprecia- 
tion by a constant succession of nnf amUIar pieces, tbe 
large majority of them necessarily of a low order of 
genius; and all so imperfectly interpreted as pieces In- 
variably are when tbe player Is able to rehearse them 
but a few times and then only to remove tbe more ob- 
vious tecbnleal Imperfections. Such readings lack tbe 
concentration to make them effective and convincing, 
and more and more make me doubt tbe validity of such 
a series of recitals. Of course this Is only my own pri- 
vate doubt, and I am open to conviction. All this, of 
course, relates to tbe fundamental artistic idea, and Is In 
no way a reflection on the ability of tbe organist, of 
which I bold the same opinion as herein oStin. ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. Wolf sobn has been giving a few more of his his- 
torical recitals before the tepid remains of the Beetho- 
Ten Society. Last Saturday was the eleventh. It was 
tnm Schumann. Tbe programme was : 

1. Kovelletten, Op. 31, In F No. 1, and D Ko. 2. 
9. BaUade-« Poor Peter," 

Mrs. Jewett. 

5. Fantasle-stlicke, Op. 13,Bk. 1, 

Des Abends— Anncbwung^-Warum—Orlllen. 
4. Evening Music. No. 13 of ''varied Leaves." 

(** Beaven bas shed a tear,** 
" Lovest thou for love," 
«0 Sunshine." 

Mrs. Jewett. 

6. Fantasle In C, Op. 17. 

I do not think I ever beard Mr. Wolf sobn to so good 
advantage as on tbis occasion. He played with great 
refinement and truly poetle feeling. One could dissent 
somewhat from bis reading of " OrOlen," for instance, 
and la a few other places, but as a whole tbe playing 
was dellgbtfiil, and brought one face to ftee with tbe 
composer. The songs also were exceptionally well ren- 
dered, and In tbe last one, '< O Sunshine," Mrs. Jewett 
made a decided hit. Such a recital as this Is a real 
boon to all musio-lovers. 

The choral societies, tbe Beethoven, Apollo, Choral 
Union, and Chicago Orchestra (with ohorus obligate) 
have closed tbelr season's works. The listbas been long, 
but not inslgnlflcant. And tb« standard of performance 
bas been low. Bxoept tbe ApoDo singing in Ooldbeck's 
" Three Fishers " there bas not been a really fine choral 
performance here this winter, so far as I can learn. 
This opinion is not of my own make so completely as 
those I usually send yon, for a large part of tbe choral 
performances have taken place on Thursday evenings 
when I am generally out of town. But tbe common 
consent of criticism is to the effect above stated. Ap- 
parently all the societies need to ** brace up." 

Perhaps I may be permitted to state that Mr. W. 8. B. 
Mathews gave a concert In Branstown last week, at 
which Mrs. Jewett, Mr. C. A. Knorr and Mr. McWade 
sang and five of bis piano pupils appeared much more 
than creditably In Chopin's Polonaise In Aflat, Salnt- 
Safos Duo Variations on a Theme of Beethoven's (for 
two pianos), LIsst's Second Rhapsody, Tauslg's <* Invi- 
tation to the Dance," the first movement of Beethoven's 
Third Conoerto (with Relnecke's cadenxa), accompanied 
by second piano, and Liszt's ((Gounod's) <' Faust." All 
of these things, except tbe duo and the accompani- 
ments, were played without notes, and with good effect, 
by school-girls. I mention this fact because it serves to 
Illustrate tbe great progress In musical cultivation In 
tbe West. Of oourse It ongbt to be known that all these 
girls play a good deal of classical music. One of them 
had occasion to appear In a church concert a fortnight 
ago, and made her own selection, and prepared It and 
played It without reporting to her teacher. She gained 
an Imperative encore; the piece was tbe Theme, three 
variations, and the finale of Schumann's Etudkt Symr 
phmdque; 

Tbe musical season Is nearly over. Mr. Llebling ex- 
peott to play another recital, June 6th, with a better 
programme than before. He will give tbe Baob-Ltsst 
Fantasia and Fugue In O minor, a Schumann number, 
Beethoven's " Moonlight " Sonata, a (Hiopln selection, 
and LfSEt's Wedding March transcription. 

A series of Strakosoh-Oary-K^ogg Concerts will be 
given hers prese n tly, In which Miss Cary will appear 



four times In an Aria from « Don Carlos," and Miss Kel- 
logg four times in the Polonaise ftom ** MIgnon" and 
other novelties. 

And that reminds me that my friend, Mr. Qeo. B. 
Armstrong of the IfiUr-Ouan has been " catching it " In 
tbe Mutic TVocb Retlew; and I beg to state, that although 
I sometimes dissent from that gentleman's critical judg- 
ment, tbe case Is by no means so bad as there stated; 
and above all things every one who knows Mr. Arm- 
strong gives him credit for the best motives and perfect 
sincerity. Indeed the charge of "unworthy motives" 
so often made against critics, is In my opinion almost 
always groundless. I do not think money wHl Influence 
a critical opinion In any newspaper In this city. Indeed 
In some cases It seems to me sometlmef as If tbe critic 
" stood up so straip'bt that be leaned over backwards ; *' 
and It turns out a positive disadvantage to the singer or 
player to be a friend of tbe critic. Of course a dollar a 
line will print anything In certain parts of the paper. 
But ten dollars a line would not Insert a puff In tbe crit- 
ical columns of tbe Tribufu, TYmet, or Inier-Oeean, 

Dbr Fbxtschuxtz. 



NswpOBT, R. I., Mat 8.— The Newport Choral Socie- 
ty, under Mr. J. B. Sbarland's able oonductorship, gave 
their third concert, tbe second this season, In the Opera 
House on Thursday evening. May 2, with tbe fallowing 
programme;— 

Scenes from Orpheus Oluck, (A.D.4760.) 

Orpheus— Mrs. Flora B. Barry. 

Part-Song.— " Phosbus," Joseph Bamby 

Aria and Chorus from "Bli,'* Costa 

The Bvening Prayer of Samuel, 

Mrs. Flora B. Barry. 
(An Angel.) The Lord is thy keeper 1 
Cnorus of Angels, 

Female Voices. 

Part-Song.— <' When bands meet," Ciro Pinsntl 

Part-Soni.— '< Calm sea and happy voyage." 

Op. 112 .seetboven. 

Tbe Society were assisted by an artist well known In 
Boston, Mrs. Flora E. Barry, who took the part of Or- 
pheus, and who gave a fine rendering of the Aria from 
•« mi." 

Tbe programme, though excellent In Itself, was, I 
think from conversation with several of those who lis- 
tened to Its rendering, not so generally pleasing as tbe 
one of January 81. The Orpheus music, very beautiful 
as it Is throughout. Is yet a little monotonous, and on 
that account did not please as well as would something 
with more variety. Nevertbeless It was true, genuine 
music of tbe best class, and could not fall to have an 
elevating Influence on tbe taste of tbe community. 

I should add that tbe selections from Orphtut were 
nearly the same as those given In Boston by Theodore 
Thomas. 

The whole programme was given with Piano accom- 
paniment simply; In tbe OrpJUut, a large part, the 
purely instrumental portions entirely so, In a four-hand 
arrangement; while tbe Beethoven <''Calm Sea and 
Happy Voyage," was given complete in a four-band ar^ 
rangement made for the occasion by one of the mem- 
bers of the Society. 

Mr. J. H. Mason of Providence, who bas previously 
distinguished himself in Mr. Bonner's concerts In tbat 
city, kindly assisted In tbe four-band accompaniments. 

As one of the accompanists, criticism on tbe concert 
from me Is hardly beoondng. Tbere were, however, 
mistakes on the part of both cboms and accompanists, 
some from inexperience, some from inattention, and on 
the part of the accompanists from want of sufllcient 
time for preparation. 

One accident occasioned a slight panseln a Kecltatlve 
of Orpheus,— tbe dropping unnoticed from the piano of 
one of the sheets of the accompaniment. But as a 
whole, tbe performance did credit to tbe Society, which 
with longer practice, greater experience, and perbaps a 
little more care on all aides, win be able to continue to 
do good servloe in tbe cause of tbe best music In New- 
port. A. Q. L. 



BALTiicoBB, Mat 27.— Our Musical Festival opened 
to-day with two public rehearsals, at which the whole 
programme written you In my last was taken through, 
tbe solos, as at flrst Intended, not being left out, so 
that, to all Intents and purposes, the two rehearsals, 
were really two concerts. Mr. Franz Rdknmerts, sang in 
bis massive way, an Air from Handel's *' Samson " : '<In 
questa tomba," and a Scene and Romansa from Tbmt- 
M/user; and Mrs. Falk-Auerbach played. In her Inimita- 
ble style, the O-maJor Piano Conoerto of Beethoven, 
and her part In the Choral Fantasia, botb from memo- 
ry. When she Interprets Beethoven, she Is in her ele- 
ment. Tbe orchestra played with much spirit and pre- 
cision the Seventh Symphony with Its beautiful AXUgr^ 
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to, and €hade*8 G-minor Symphony with the sprightly 
SektnOf the Mendeluohnian sequences In which Always 
recall foreibly the Wedding March of Oade*s great 
patron. 

There were some little flaws about the choms that 
did not altogether please yonr correspondent, bnt they 
were only small matters, and one must not lose sight 
of the fact that this is our first attempt. The next time 
we shall do much better, for we know now that we pos- 
sess all the necesaary material for a good chorus of about 
three hundred voices, and a fine orchestra of sixty-five 
pieces. All we need as far as the chorus is concerned, 
is systematic training. All the singing this afternoon 
was done in a clear voice and confident manner, espec- 
ially in the ** Hallelujah " and " TannhKuser *' choruses, 
and, judging from the success of both to-day's perform- 
ances, there is every reason to believe that the concerts 
of to-morrow and Wednesday evenings wUl pass off In 
glorious style. 

The first public performance of Mr. Hamerlk's "Jew- 
ish Trilogy ** in its revised form, at the second rehearsal 
this afternoon, called forth the greatest enthusiasm on 
the part of audience, chorus and orchestra, and it to 
really a delighbful work. It was composed In Paris, in 
1868, for Mrs. Hester Bothsehlld of London, and has for 
its foundation an old Jewtoh melody, which is made the 
theme for the second movement. 

The three movements are entitled Overtwrt, JMorotat 
and ainfania TrUmfaU, the first two of which are ex- 
tremdy beautit al. Exqutoite melody to supported by mas- 
terly Instrumentation, and the whole to dear and com- 
prehensible. Indeed, all who know Mr. Hamerik and 
hto works will acknowledge hit superiority as a lyric 
composer, whatever hto short-comings may be in other 
directions. He can't help writing melody;— he to lyric 
by nature. 

As revtoed, the Trilogy has suffered no change in fun- 
damental idea. Bach movement has been somewhat 
lengthened and the instrumentation much improved, 
thus giving the composition the necessary fullness and 
force which the original lacked. The harp Is applied 
acceptably in this as in most of hto other compositions. 

But you will want to know something more about the 
orchestra and chorus. The Festiyal Orchestra is mads 
up as follows:— first violins 12, second 10, violas 9, 'celli 
8, contra bassi 6, flutes 8, oboes 2, clarinets 2, fagotti 2, 
French horns 4, trumpets 3, trombones 8, tuba, bass 
drum, tympani and harp. Total, sixty-eight. The cho- 
rus consists of : Soprano eighty, Alto fifty-two. Tenor 
sixty-four. Baas seventy-two. Total, 268. 

The affair to not, you will observe, quite as grand as 
the Cincinnati Festival. We haven't an Orchestra of 
108 pieces, nor a chorus of 780 vetoes, nor a hall accom- 
modating 6000 persons, nor poetry from Louisville. But 
we are having a quiet, cozy little Musical Festival, just 
to show what material we possess, and what we may ac- 
complish if we persist. Although at the present mo- 
ment it to impossible to ascertain what the receipts will 
amount to, so much is certain, the expenses will be fully 
covered. Almost every seat for the four performances 
had been reserved on Monday of last week, when the 
sale of reserved seats was stopped. Musically speak- 
ing it to a decided success, and it will pay expenses. 
What more may we expect for a beginning? 

MUSIKUS. 

Third Bieimial Festival at CincmnatL 

(Concluded from Page 288.) 

SECOND DAY, MAY 15. 

There were two performances. In the afternoon 
a miscellaneous programme, as follows : 

Overture— Tannhttuser Wagner 

Ariar-'< O don f atale,*' Don Carlos Yerdi 

Miss Annie Louise Cary. 

March Tempo, Symphony, Lenore Raff 

Aria—'* From Bwhood Irained," Oberon — Weber 
Mr. Charles Adams. 

Symphonic Foem—Danse Macabre Baint-SalJns 

Aria— Bobert le Diable Meyerbeer 

Mme. Eugenie Pappenhelm. 

Overture—*' Midsummer Night's Dream," 

Mendelssohn 

Largo— Adapted by J. Holmesberger Handel 

For Violins, Violas. Harp, Organ, and Violin Ob- 

uligaiq,by 
Theodore Thomas. 

Song— The Palms Faure 

Big. G. Tagllapietra. 

Duo— *< Quis est Homo "— ^< JStabat Mater,*'. .Bossini 

Mme. PappenheiJH and Miss Canr. 

Traeumerei Schumann 

Overture— William Tell Rossini 

The Cincinnati GtueUe of the next day said of the 

mating : 

It was designed meet unqualifiedly and singly to 
"grease. Its character, nothing|in common (with what 



we call a musical festival; it was a popular concert in 
which old favorites were rehearsed by solo singers and 
the orchestra, to the keen enjoyment of the audience. 
It had a sensational feature which was pleasant rather 
than startlingly artistic-[" startlingly artistic I" that 
U startling.]— Mr. Thomas' violin solo in the arrange- 
ment of the Largo by Handel. Nobody expected him 
to rival the great masters of the violin whom we have 
heard, but perhaps nobody in the hall knew how much 
skill he possesses. He produced a splendid body of 
tone and stirred up the audience to much applause. 

Madame Pappenhelm sang her best in the hackneyed 
aria from Meyerbeer's " RoMrt," and succeeded in gal- 
vaniring It into new life, though almost any other selec- 
tion would have been preferable. She suffered by com- 
parison with Miss Cary in the duo from Rossini's 
" Stabat Mater." Mr. Aoams sang hto aria from '< Ober- 
on " finely, and Sig. Tagllapietra narvested bravos and 
long-contlnned applause by his enthusiastic singing of 
** Les Rameaux.'* 

The Chicago 7W6un«, same date, says : 

Every seat and every inch of standing-room for thto 
afternoon and evening was taken yesterday. The pro- 
gramme for the matinee was made up of old war4iorses 
that have pranced about the concert-rooms for many a 
season. If the Singer Ode was caviar to the multitude 
last evening, there could be no complaint thto afternoon. 
Mr. Thomas oftoet the rigidity of one programme with 

the elasticity of another, and it was elastic enough to 
stretch over all grades ox popular musical development. 
The " TannhKuser " Overture, the " March Tempo'* from 
the "Lenore Symphony," Saint-SaSus* ghastly and in- 
fernal •' Danse Macabre," thd " Midsummer Night's 
Dream" Overture, a Handel Largo^he too-swee^for• 
anything " Traeumerei." and the^' William Tell '* Over- 
tore were taken down from the shelves and dusted, and 
made to do their customary duty of delighting the 
crowd with "linked sweetness long drawn out." 



Handel's " Messiah ** — the one Oratorio of the 
Festival — was given in the evening, with Mrs. Os- 
good, Miss Cary, Mr. Adams, Mr. Fritsch and Mr. 
Whitney in the solos. The local critics are un- 
bounded in their praises of this performance, and 
write as if they thought that Handel's masterpiece 
never received so perfect an interpretation in this 
world before. They even try to vindicate the ex- 
traordinarily rapid tempi at which Mr Thomas took 
many of the movements as "modern improvements'* 
upon the old hum-drum traditional way. Nor were 
these the only " improvements.** The OcueUe, for 
example, says of the chorus : " For onto us a Child 
is born " : 

In thto the pretty effect which was made at the Union 
Festival of 1876 was retained. The f ague part was sung 
by the chorus very softly, so as to bring it into sharp 
contrast with the/or<« shouts of " Wonderful I Counsel- 
or! The Everlasting Father I the Prince of Peace,*' with 
which the new bom Messiah Is greeted. The effect may 
or may not be familiar in other cities -of the country, 
bnt authority to found for it in a tradUiim whieh t&ach€» 
that ihefuffw pr«cedinff tht appeUationt wm written by 
ffandel for o quartet of voieet only, the chorus being re- 
served until the emphatic words were reached. 

This, we beg leave to remark, is entirely a mis- 
take. In Handel's original autograph score, as any 
one may see by looking into the fac-simile pub 
lished a few years ago by the London Sacred Har- 
monic Society, Handel has distinctly written " tui- 
ti" at the entrance of each part in the opening 
fugue chorus : " For uqto us," etc. The effect must 
have been not only " pretty," but even childish, 
" startlingly (un-)arti8tic.'' — Judging from all that 
we have read about the performance, and heard 
through appreciative and fair-minded persons who 
were present, we feel safe in copying what follows 
from the special correspondent (" E. H. C") of our 
Boston Evening Transcript : 

Again last night, as before, a fatoe start was made, 
and Mr. Thomas had to drop hto baton and retire ftom 
hto stand for a quarter of an hour, till the dtoturbers— 
prominent among whom, astontohing to say to those 
who have observed the discipline of the Handel and 
Haydn, were late comers among the chorus, struggling 
down to their places— were quieted. Hence the Over- 
ture which leads with so significant a connection to the 
recitative, " Comfort ye my people," was separated by 
a long interval, to which we are not accustomed. Mr* 
Adams, In delivering thto opening recitative with that 
reverential dignity, nobility and justness of style, which 
hto eariy training ineradlcably implanted in hto oratorio 
manner, set the performance upon a high plane for the 
start. But thto impressive out-giving of the great ut- 



terances of the prophet was not responded to by the 
people with that elevated repose and strength in the 
chorus, " And the glory of the Lord," that should have 
been its natural effect. It seemed for a few moments as 
though orchestra and choms were following and insist- 
ing upon different conceptions of the work In hand • 
Tawing [etc] apart to a perilous extent as they proceeded « 
the two bodies were gradually brought together at last 
by a mutual compromise on tempo and by much loud 
rapping by the conductor. This was repeated in the 
choruses, " And he shall purify " and " O Thou that tell- 
est,*' with the exception that here appeared to be goln^ 
on a scramble in the same direction, the choristers and 
Instramentalists vying with each other in exagireratinc 
the allegro and abandoning all dignity. To be done at 
once with the strictures to be made on what turned oat 
to be, on the whole, a grandly successful and impressive 
performance of the " Messiah,*' it must be recorded 
that the t«mpf— which, though attributed here to Mr. 
Thomas, may have been adopted before hto rehearsals, 
for he seemed generally to hold the chorus back— In 
nuiny cases did great violence to what may very proper- 
ly be called the sacred traditions of the interpretattom 
of Handel's masterpiece. The ^«ir York TrOmne^t eilt- 
Ic, defending these innovations, holds that *' too mndi 
respect to paid to traditions ** that " retard the flow of 
some of Handel's airs and choraaes till they lose half 
their vitality," and " it will never do to let festival ma- 
sic drag." But it may be questioned if more speed can 
add anything to the vttaHfy of Handel's rdiglous rapt- 
ures, and it to Just possible that the trae vitality of this 
music lies deeper than Mr. Thomas— or whoever to re- 
sponsible—has hoped for it. If thto be hto notion of the 
means of heightening its power. Certain it to that not 
only did he jeopard, in two of the early numbers, the 
unitedness of the choms, but in the closing choruses, by 
taking the larghetto at allegretto speed, turned the 
grand climacteric of the oratorio into painfully undigni- 
fied and unworthy excitement—" festival," to be sure, 
even ** gay and festive," and something approaching to 

a regular lark. It is clear enough that if such are the 
consequences of Cincinnati's defiance of the old, ever^ 
respected traditions, the traditions are to be prised for 
saving the oratorio ; for it could not long hold the place 
It does with such merely physical excitement and dfect, 
followed, as all snch to, by the reaction of exhaustion 
and weariness. Oood authorities have maintained that 
the tempi taken by the Handel and Haydn Society in 
this work are liable to be capricious and in some cases 
too fast. But the errors of last night, especially in the 
direction of speed, were glaring in comparison. 

But the superb quality of the material in the festival 
chorus covered a moltit ude of such sins. Their traininir 
must have been faithful and skilful, but the trainer had 
evidently picked voices to deal with. In reading and at- 
tack there seemed to be neither hesitation nor wavering. 
All, moreover, seemed to sing with full voice and from 
the love and joy of it— for no piano passages were re- 
quired of them [except one I]. The result was a body of 
tone exceedingly buoyant, fresh and exhilarating, with 
the several parts dtotinctly marked, not alone at their 
entrances, but with perfect clearness throughout, re- 
vealing, empnasiring and maintaining the polyphonic 
constraction as it to rarely to be ei]Joyed. The sopranos 
are relatively in less force and power than the Handel 
and Haydn's— perhaps not to the injury of the whole; 
bnt the tenors and basses are particularly remarkable, 
and the altos have an unusual power, and produce a pe- 
culiar and thrilling effect. The percentage of real sing- 
ers In the choms Is plainly very large. The degree of 
development reached by this festival body which has 
not yet been even organised into a unit, is truly gratify- 
ing, and speaks volumes for the prevalence ox sound 
musical taste and culture in this Western community. 
The Itot of the fire hundred choristers does not show 
more than a sprinkling of German names, and ^e cho- 
rus hence must be only fairly and genuinely representa- 
tive of the musical amateurship of Cincinnati. 

^ feature of special interest in the performance last 
evening was the first appearance of Mrs. E. A. Osgood, 
who, with Miss Annie Loatoe Cary. Mr. Adams, and Mr. 
Whitney, completed a ** team " of Boston vocalists who 
have won eminence on both sides of the Atlantic. Mn. 
Osgood's charming n^anner and beautiful voice are 
well-known to Bostonians, but her experience in Lon- 
don has added to her style many flnishmg graces. Most 
noticeable among these are certain slight and indescrib- 
able but vivid dramatic touches, which captious criti- 
cism might complain of as " tricks " and ** airs," bnt of 
which the severest purist must acknowledge the effect 
m the heightening of the sentiment of the words sung. 
In every air she delighted the multitude, and in "I know 
that my Redeemer Inreth " so earnestly and delicately 
conveyed the deep rapture of faith as to carry away the 
audience in an excitement second only to that which 
greeted Mr. Whitney's successful dive for a low I> in 
"The trampet shall sound," when the house fairly 
roared at him. Mrs. Osgood seemed in the first part to 
have forgotten the vast spaces she had to fill, but in the 
second part expanded her voice in greater freedom, and 
besides Djinglng her audience Into spiritual sympathy, 
filled their ears to satisfaction. Miss Annie Cary to evi- 
dently a greater favorite, if poasible, here than in Bos- 
ton, and of course well earned the plaudits following 
her powerful rendering of the contralto solos. 
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THUBSDAT AFTERITOON. 

Unfintohed Syniphony Schnbert 

Allegro moderato. Andante eon mote. 
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Aria— •< In dUeMn heil'gm Hallen/' Magic Flute, 

Moiart 

Mr. M. W. Whitney. 
Aria—" Penelope weaving a gatment»"— Odyuena, 

Bmch 

MlM Emma Crancb. 
Aria—" Cnjus Anlmara/'— Stabat Mater. . . .Roeilni 

Mr. Christian Fritach. 

Cappriedo, Op. 4 Oraedener 

Aria—" Bepoee In Peaee.'*— FridoUn Randegger 

Mrs. B. Aline Osgood. 

Selections from Lohengrin Wagner 

Vorsplel.— Lohengrin's Diadoenre and De- 
parture. 
Charles Adams. 

Invitation to the Dance Weber 

(Adapted for Orchestra by Hector Berllos.) 
Redtetlve— " Awake Batnmla,** ) 

{ " Bemele/' 
Aria—" Hence, hence away,** ) Handel 

Miss Annie Louise Cary. 

Minuet Boocherlni 

String Orohestra. 

Song— ^< The Valley'* Oounod 

Big. O. Tagliapletra. 

Sextet-" Lnela," Donixettl 

Mrs. Osgood, Miss Oranch, 
Messrs. Adams, Fritsch, Tagliapletra, and Whitney. 



THUESDAT BVKNINO. 

Chorus—" Waeh Auf ," M Act— Die Melsterstoger, 

Wagner 

Overture—" Coriolanns,'* Beethoren 

Orchestra. 

Q9tterdgmmerung Wagner 

Siegfried's Death.— Finale. 
" Brttnnhilde,'* Mme. Pappenhelm. 

Symphony, No. 0.— D minor. Op. 126 Beethoven 

With final chorus to Schiller's ode, " Hymn of 

Joy." 
Orchestra, Solo, Quartet, and Chorus. 

FIBST PART. 

An^;^ ma non troppo un poco maestoso. 
Scherxo, molto vivace. 
Adagio molto e cantibile. 

SBCOHD PAST. 

Recitative, Solos, Quartet, and Chorus. 
Mme. Pappenhelm, Miss Cary, Mr. Adams, Mr. 

Remmertz. 

The only report of these two concerts which we 
happen to have at hand is that of the Chicago 7rib- 
un/t Correspondeot, who lias little to say about the 
Matinee, except that the weather was bad ; that the 
only novelties to Cincinnati were Schubert's Unfin- 
ished Symphony and Oradner's Caprlccio ; and that 
Miss Cary so aroused the audience with her singing 
of HandeFs " Awake, Saturnia ! '* that she received 
three recalls and almost another. But in what fol- 
lows of the evening concert we presume we have 
an average specimen of the sort of enthusissm 
which prevailed ^n Cincinnati and its sister cities 
of the West after this climax of the Festival : 

The hall was densely crowded, though the rain was 
falling. The programme opened with the brief chorus 
from the third act of the " Meistersinger," which the 
singers gave superbly, the glorious sopranos specially 
distinguishing themselves. The "Coriolanns" overture 
of Beethoven followed, and was played with consum- 
mate finish. These two numbers led up to the real tri- 
umph of the evening, the selections from the " Glitter^ 
ditmmerung," the last division of Wagner's trilogy, 
which was given at Balreuth. The selections included 
the funeral march over SUafrUd^t death, and then, af- 
ter a few bars of connection, the great aria of BrVLnn- 
MMs in the sconce where she gives herself to death. It 
would be simply absurd to attempt any detailed descrip- 
tion of the colossal orchestration or of the wonderful 
dramatic intensity of the aria. It Is only possible to re- 
cord probably the greatest triumph Mr. Thomas and his 
Incomparable band have ever achieved. The real cbar- 
aeter of that triumph is best appreciated after the dec- 
laration of Mr. Hassard, the critic of the New York 
DrUbwu, who was present at the Balreuth Festival, that 
the band this evening played it even better than Wag- 
ner's own orchestra. The vocal part was taken by Mme. 
Pappenhelm, who ro«e to the full height of her fine dra- 
matic power, and sang the trying and fearfully exacting 
aria with great dignity of manner and Intensity of feel- 
ing. If any one had doubted her vocal ability or her 
high position as an artist, this evening's performance 
must have removed It. The very magnitude of the work 
Impresses one with its grandeur, and it fairly toek the 
audience by storm. It was a popular audience, and it Is 
the popular fashion to decry Wagner, but here he was 
at the very climax of his power, and he conquered. The 
bouse resounded with applause and eheers, and the 
primapdonna was three times recalled to receive the re- 
ward of enthusiasm she so richly deserved. It was a 
great success for her, a proud adilevement for the or- 



chestra, but, even beyond prima donna and orchestra, 
the laurels belong to Theodore Thomas, who made It 
posalble and led it to success. That success was the 
richest reward for his work he can ask for. The compo- 
ser himself would fiot have hesitated to place the laur- 
els where they belong. 

The concert closed vrith the Ninth Symphony. It has 
been given before in former festivals, but not with such 
thrilling effect, as it was produced with smaller orches- 
tra andchorus. On that occasion, with the exoeption 
of the Wagner mnaic, it Is in reality the first time that 
this glorious band has had an opportunity to assert it- 
self in all its power and with sympathetic surroundings. 
The effect of the Third Symphony, on Tuesday evening, 
was irretrievably injured by the restless crowds passing 
out, and. since that time, it has been mainly devoted to 
accompaniments. To-night it has had a noble opportu- 
nity to make itself felt. The masterly performance of 
the symphony, so perfect in every detail and so con- 
summate and harmonious in the ensemble, ought to be 
a sufficient answer to the carping local fault-finders, 
who have been grumbline because Cincinnati musicians 
have not been employed. The great conductor has 
molded tnis organization into a sympathetic and sym- 
metrical whole that follows with absolute precision, and 
grasps and develops every shade of his interpretation 
with unvarying fidelity. It is a band without a fiaw,— 
Inst such a band as should attack the last of the great 
Beethoven symphonies. It Is 1 ittle wonder that this f es- 
tival has been such a success with such a foundation to 
build upon. It is little wonder that these singers -have 
sung so well with such a band to sustain and unch a con- 
ductor to guide them. His influence over the chorus 
has been as magnetic and all-persuading aa over the 
band. Since the performance of " The Messiah " 1 have 
learned that the chorus had but one rehearsal with the 
orchestra, and even then did not finish the work, and 
that the rehearsal was very crude and unsatisfactory. 
That they should oatch his ideas almost instantaneously, 
and follow him through his rapid tempos so implicitly, 
and at the same time emphasize tneir work with such 
power and spirit, is simply wonderful. 

The chorus responded nobly to the orchestra, and the 
quartet— Mme. Pappenhelm, Miss Cary, Mr. Adams, and 
Mr. Remmertz— was very strong and eflflsctive. The 
chorus closed the jubilant strains of the ode amid hearty 
applause, and thus closed the finest concert which has 
ever been given [II!] in this country. Cincinnati may 
be proud at the successful climax of her festival. 

In previous dispatches, I have sent you my impres- 
sions of the effect of the organ-case. An exhibition of 
the organ this morning by Mr. Whiting affords an op- 
portunity for a few words as to its quality as an instru- 
ment. In point of registers, it is one of the largest in 
the world, containing, as it does, four manuals, a pedal 
of thirty notes, eighty-one speaking-stops, and 6,237 
pipes. The mechanical appliances are numerous and 
complete. When one considers the large number of 
pipes which this organ contains, he is led to expect 
great power and contrasts, but In tnis respect the effect 
is very disappointing. The full organ is comparatively 
weak and thin, owing to a lack of diapasons In the great 
and pedal organs, and in this particular the organ can- 
not be considered well-balanced. The pedal organ Is 
indistinct and prarticnlly remote from the manuals, in 
consequence of which there is a lack of solidity and 
unity. On the other hand, many of the individual stops 
are well-voiced, and the solo effects are beautiful. The 
tuba mirablHs is a wonderful specimen of the powerful 
reeds. The vox huroana, cornopean, vox angelica, and 
other reeds, are throughout characteristic, and the voic- 
ing of many of the flute stops is highly artistic. I do 
not doubt that a discriminative organist can produce a 
great variety of pleasing effects, and render it exceed- 
ingly attractive. At any rate, the people of Cincinnati 
are to be congratulated on possessing so great an organ. 



this great ehorus should have sung It, not only so glori- 
ously, but with such apparent ease as not to give their 
conductor any oonoern. The entrances, tempos, and 
transitions are appalling, and yet the chorus almotwent 
alone. The soloists, Mme. Pappenhelm, Miss Cranch, 
Mr. Fritsch and Mr. Whitney, acquitted themselves ad- 
mirably, and Fritsch gave us some of the best singing he 
has done this week. The fe9ttval closed with that pict- 
uresque example of programme-music, Berlioz's " Dra- 
matic Symphony," constructed upon Shakespeare's 
tragedy of " Romeo and Juliet." The work opens with 
the orchestrian contentions between the Montagues and 
Capulets, leading to the choral Introduction of RomeOt 
and the story of his love, told in a contralto solo, fol- 
lowed by a choral recitation and chorus in sympathy 

with the passion of the ill-fated- lovers. Two strophes 
for contralto follow, removed ttom the legitimate prog- 
ress of the play, and precede a tenor solo. In which the 
bantering Mercutto makes his appearance. This is suc- 
ceeded by the bewitching Queen Mab scberzetto, the ten- 
or solo of which tells the story ot the Fairy Queen. The 
next chorus is in startling contrast, bringing out fore- 
bodings of death, and concludes the first part. The sec- 
ond part is entitled; "Romeo Alone; Sadness; Concert 
and Ball: Grand Feast at the Palace of the Capulets." 
The music and dancing in the house of the Capulets, the 
Instrumentation of which depicts a wild revel, is fol- 
lowed by the balcony scene for orchestra only, and that 
exquisite Queen Mab scherzo, which Mr. Thomas gave in 
Chicago last summer. Then follows a profoundly sol- 
emn funeral march, interrupted now and then by walls 
from the chorus. The sixth number is ^om«ostthe 
tomb of the Capulets, for orchestra only, the scene be- 
ing divided into six episodes, describing the delirious 
agony and death of the two lovers. To this scene Ber- 
lioz has prefixed a characteristic note. He says: "The 
public has no imagination . Therefore, pieces which are 
addressed solely to the imagination have nopubllc. The 
foUowingls an Instrumental scene, and I think It should 
be omitted whenever this symphony is given before an 
audience not having a taste for poetry." Mr. Thomas 
followed Berlioz's suggestions, and after a short pause, 
took up the finale. It would seem that he looks upon an 
audience here in the same prosaic light that Berlioz re- 
garded the Parisians. The finale is given to the chorus 
throughout, and the scene Is laid in the cemetery, the 
episodes Including the quarrel between the Montagues 
and Capulets, and their reconciliation effected by the 
interposition of FHar Laurence, It would be Impossible, 
in the limits of a dispatch, to give any Idea of this great 
tone-poem, with its lovely lights and shades, and Its In- 
tensely poetical and passionate episodes. It is some- 
thing to be heard, not to be written about. At its close, 
Mr. Thomas thanked tlie chorus, and the gentlemen 
gave him three ringing cheers. 

The mat festival Is over. The work of long months 
of patient labor Is concluded in four days, but the har- 
vest is not yet. The good seeds sown at this festival 
will bear fruit long hence in giring a stimulus to musi- 
cal progress all over the country. The immediate result 
Is only this,— that Cincinnati has had the most Import- 
snt and successful festival ever given in America. 
Now, what will Chicago do? 



FoTirtli'Day.--ConcladIng Gonoerte. 

(From the Same.) 

Cincinnati, Mat 17.— The mating attendance this 
afternoon was immense, over 6,000 people being present. 
Each succeeding matinee programme has gained in 
strength. The first was very light, and mainly com- 
posed of numbers with which the public is entirely far 
miliar. The second was " popular,*' but introduced sev- 
eral new numbers, while the third was crowded with 
" strong music." Tlie orchestra had the Abort trans- 
cription of the Bach prolude, choral, and fugue, the ov- 
erture to Ooldmark's " Sakuntala," the weird " Ride of 
the Walkures," and Schumann's "Manfred" music. 
Mme. Pappenhelm had for her solo DinoraK'e great aria 
In "Fidelio," the " Abscheulicher." Mr. Remmertz 
sang the monologue and " Cobbler's Song " from the 
" Meistersinger," the splendid qnanet from the same 
being taken by Mme. Pappenhelm, Miss Oranch, (sub- 
stitute for Miss Roll wagen, who is sick), Messrs. Adams, 
Fritsch, and Remmertz. Mrs. Osgood, Miss Cary, and 
Mr. Whitney all met with enthusiastic receptions. The 
mating closed with the scene and quintet from Verdi's 
"Masked Ball," by Mrs. Osgood, Miss Cary, Messrs. 
Adams, Tagliapletra, and Whitney, which were sung 
with a refreshing dash. The great event of the mat- 
inte was Mrs. Osgood's magnificent singing of Liszt's 
" Loreley Song," which nearly set some of the musl- 
dans crazy. 

The evening performance was attended by a vast au- 
dience probably numbering nearly 7/100. It opened 
with the " Great Mass," which Liszt wrote for the Cathe- 
dral at Gran, Mr. Singer having the baton. Whatever 
may be thought of the music, it is simply wonderful that 



A Material View of the Cincinnati 

Fegtival 

The material results of this Festival are quite as re- 
markable as the musical, and some of the figures con- 
tain a very broad hint for Chicago and other cities. The 
average cost of each player in the orchestra was $80 and 
his expenses to and from and at Cincinnati. Mr. Thom- 
as was paid $5,000; Mme Pappxnheiic, $1,200; Miss 
Cabt, Mrs. OsoooD, and Mr. Whitnbt, $1/100 each, 
and their expenses ; the other artists, who had little to 
do, receiving smaller sums. The gross receipts of the 
Festival were $67,G00; the expenditures, $40,000; leav- 
ing the handsome balance of $27,000 In the hands of the 
Association. Every seat In the great hall was sold be- 
fore the Festival commenced, 4,200 in number, and 
nearly 2,000 stood up at every concert, and great crowds 
listened outside the building. 

The Impulse given tb business during the week was 
very great, and many thousands of dollars were left In 
the city by the great crowds who came from abroad. 
The hotel capacity was Insufficient to accommodate the 
strangers, although people were packed together like 
sardines, and the parlors and ordinaries were filled with 
cots. The rall-roads and river-packets were crowded. 
The street-cars were over-loaded. The stores were 
crowded. Thousands of people flocked to the great 
beer-halls on the ridge of the hills. The Loan Exhibi- 
tion was continually crowded, likewise every other place 
of entertainment in the city. For a whole week one ob- 
ject seemed to animate every one,— to hear music and to 
spend money, and at the end of the week Cincinnati 
was much richer than at the beginning. 

Now that the Festival Is over, Cincinnati finds herself 
in possession of the largest and finest hall in the coup- 
try, which has no debt attached to It, and is exempt 
from taxation. It contains not only the large hall, with 
its organ, adapting it to musical festivals, but a smaller 
hall also, which is suited for lectures and chamber con- 
certs, and numerous ante-rooms, oommlttee-rooms, a 
magnlfioent rotunda, 119 by 76 feet, and Immense oorri- 
doTB on either side of the building, where thousands of 
people can promenade comfortably. Such a building as 
this, so superbly appointed in every particular ana so 
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perfectly adapted to the requisites of larre gatherings, 
win be uktiy to make anofiiiiati the locality of all fin- 

esrtant political, reUgloos. icientiflc, andsodalooiiTtti- 
ons. nieie is not a citj in the country thJit can offer 
SQCh an inducement. If its hotsls were as weU kept as 
those of other large cities, it woold be almost useless 
for any other place to compete with her. 

This hall has grown directly out of the munificence 
of one man, Mr. Spbihobr, who has built his monu^ 
ment while livine, and has made himself happy by see- 
ing thousands oi other people happy and honoring him 
mft only with the rererenoe due to age, but with ahear- 
Vr gratitude that made itself felt in eyenr possible way 
during the week. One of the most gratifylnf sights in 
the great ball was to see this old gentleman, wno had 
given $150,000 towards its erection, $10MO towards the 
organ, and $500 in premiums to the ladies who earred 
its panels, walk in regularly to ererj one of the seven 
concerts and, occupying the seat he had paid for, enjoy 
tlie music and the happiness of others.— OJtloi^ 7W6> 
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The Cedlia.-" Aois and Galatea.'' 

It was a happy thought which led this fine Club 
of mixed Toices to make tbemselres and their 
friends acquainted with Handel's graceful and de- 
lightful pastoral cantata : AcU and OalaUa. It was 
originally called a "masque," or "serenata," or 
** pastoral opera," and was composed by Handel at 
Gannons, probably in 1720, and performed there 
prohably in 1721. So that it was a creation of his 
fresh and youthful period ; and It is thoroughly 
genial and spontaneous, at the same time that it is 
a masterwork in contrapuntal art The words, 
quaint and pleasing, are by Qay, with additions by 
Pope, Hughes and Dryden. Handel had already 
eomposed in Italy, in 1708-9, an entirely different 
work OB the same subject: " Ad, GataUa, • FoUft- 
mo/* of which it may well be imagined (for Handel 
was a gpreat borrower from himself) that some of the 
better portions surrive in the later and completer 
work. 

The plot, derived from Orid, tells of the mutual 
love of A CIS, a young Sicilian shepherd, and Oala- 
tea, a sea nymph ; and how their happiness is cru- 
elly destroyed by the Cyclops, Polyphemus, who 
also conceives a passion for the nymph, and, being 
treated with disdain by her, in his jealousy and rage 
crushes Acis with a reck ; and how she, inconsola- 
ble, and unable to restore him to life, changes him 
into a fountain. This is the poetic subject-matter 
of the beautiful Arias, Duets snd Choruses, which 
the Cecilia, under the direction of Mr. B. J. Lang, 
sang for our delight at Tremont Temple, on the ev- 
enings of May 17 and 22 (third concert of the Club's 
second season). 

Miss LiLUAN Bailbt made a charming Qalatea 
Dr. S. W. Lanomaid sang the part of Acis in his 
most refined, expressive manner ; and Mr. John F. 
Winch had just the rich, grand voice and style for 
" the monster Polypheme." There is a fourth char- 
acter of less importance, Damon (Tenor), a moral- 
ising friend and Mentor to Acis, whose music was 
omitted, as was also the first Aria of Ads : "Where 
shall I seek the charming fair." With these slight 
exceptions the Serenata was given as a whole for 
the first time in Boston, though seToral single 
Arias have figured ere now in our concert rooms. 

And yet notoMa vhoU in one important sense. It 

was not whole, nor could It be so, in the matter of 

aooompaniment. Of the original orchestral score, 

as is the case with most of Handel's works, only 
the slightest sketch exists. This is not so grave a 
defect with the choruses, for there of course the 
harmony completes itself in Handel's masterly poly- 
phonic movement of the voices. But the Arias for 
the most part shiver in the cold, without back- 
ground, atmosphere, accompaniment, — ^for the print- 
ed score gives them nothing but one or two violin 
parts with a figured bauo coniinuo. When Handel 
presided orer a performance he had his own way of 
filling out the sketch. Unfortunately Mosart^s In- 
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strumentation of Aeit (made at the instigation of * 
Baron ran Swieten, in 1788, just before he did the 
same serrioe for the Ifmiah, the (kUto 8l, (Mlia, 
and for AUxander't Featt^ of which the autograph 
is in the Imperial Library at Berlin, has never been 
published. It was put on the stage at Drury Lane 
by Macready, Feb. 6, 1842, but with what accom- 
paniment we are not informed. We are told that 
a manuscript score with oompleted acoompanimsnts 
by Mendelssohn exists in England, which was used 
by Mr. Bamby (we think) in a performance several 
years ago. What a pity that neither Mendelssohn 
nor Mosart were here available I Or, what would 
have been better still, that Robert Frans has not 
put his hand to the task ! And again what a pity, 
since it had to be sung with pianoforte alone, that 
no adequate pianoforte arrangement yet exists! 
As it was, it had to be given with such meagre piano 
accompaniment as is put beneath the sketchy score 
in the edition of the Hdrndd^QtmlMiafL If Frans 
could only have developed a satisfactory accompan- 
iment, at least for the Arias, out of the hints given 
in the score ; or If our own Mr. Dresel would only 
undertake to do for all the Arias what he so admira- 
bly did for the one lately sung by Miss Fanny Kel- 
^^% ("As when the dove,") we might, if we should 
ever again listen to this work, find it doubly charm- 
ing. As it is, well as the present accompaniment 
was played by Mr. Lang, with his able assistant, 
Mr. Foon, many of the Airs must have seemed 
thin, long-spun and fhll of repetition to many of the 
audience. But would we rather not have had it at 
all ? Would we rather wait, denying ourselves all 
acquaintance with this charming characteristic 
work of genius, until (too late for most of us per- 
haps I) the true accompaniment may come ? By no 
means, say we. It was a rare treat as it was, and 
two audiences came away upon the whole delight- 
ed, their minds enriched with ever f^sh fiowers of 
musical fancy which will haunt them a long while. 
And now for a brief note of the charmingly va- 
ried contents of the genial work. 

1. There is an Overture of considerable length, 
all in one Prmlo movement, which reins in and be- 
comes Adagio in the Isst four measures with oboe 
solo. It is in 4-4 AUa Brwt measure, running 
mostly in sportive sixteenths of Handelian cut, at 
times two Oboes having it all to themselves in war- 
bling thirds. Well played as it was with four hands, 
it could not but sound thin and colorless ; yet the 
idea was clearly outiined and enjoyable. 

2. The opening chorus : " O the pleasure of the 
plains 1 Happy nymphs and happy swains," in five- 
part harmony, with a merry rippling figure echoed 
and imitated through all the parts, is a most lively, 
sunny picture of the happy, social shepherd life. It 
is difficult to sing with perfect clearness and preci- 
sion : but it was sung almost so, and with spirit and 
good light and shade ; and so sung, its happy mood 
is irresistible. Before the repeat a single Soprano 
voice leads in a more pensive episode : " For us the 
zephyr blows," etc, and then you are whirled away 
again to " Dance and sport the hours away. Harm- 
lees, merry, fne and gay." This fixes the scene, the 
atmosphere and ground oolor of the whole. 

8-4. Galatea, in a bit of Recitative, also admires 
the plains, the zephyrs, etc., but thinks them all "too 
faint to cool her love." And then she sings her 
sweetiy sad and bird-like Aria : " Hush, ye pretty 
warbling choir," which is graoefiDil, ornate and flor- 
id in the accompaniment. It is Andantt, in 9-18 ; 
but the second part is (in 8-8) : " Cease your song 
and take your flight. Bring back my Acis," etc. 
Misd Bailey sang it tenderly and smoothly, and it 
pleased very much, but not so much as it would 
have dene with flutes and other instruments. 

6. Tenor solo for Ads: " Where shall I seek the 
charming lair t" Omitted. - 

6-7. Roc: "SUy, shepherd, sUy," and Air: 



" Shepherd, what art thou pursuing?" for Damon 
(Tenor). Omitted. 

8-9. Ads: "Lol here, my love,^ and Air: 
" Love in her eyes dts plsying," In 12-8 Siefliano 
measure, full of a lover^s manly ardor, Its melody 
characteristically contrasted with that of Oalatea, 
and altogether a well chosen strain for Dr. Lang- 
maid. 

10-11. Then comes one of the two most exqids- 
ite songs for Qalatea : " As when the dove laments 
her love," which we had heard reoentiy before, 
with more aooompaniment. It was sung very 
sweetly this time. 

12-18. Now we have the happy pair together 
in a breathless Pntio Duet^ (12-8): " Happy, hap- 
py, happy we," which is repeatedly boisterously In 
full four-psrt chorus ; and so ends Part L at the di- 
max of merriment and bliss. 

14. (Part n.) With the opening chorus : "Wretch- 
ed lovers t " a change comes o'er the happy spirit of 
the dream I This five-part chorus is altogether a re- 
markable composition, worthy of the giant HaadeL 
It is wonderfully ingenious, wonderfully impresdvo 
and descMptive, intrododng a now and a porten- 
tous character, and even mingles humor with a 
sense of awe and terror. (So does Mosart» in his 
very different way, where he invites the Statue to 
supper). At first it is a solemn warning of the do- 
eree of Fate : " No joy shall last" ThU U all in 
Canon, in dow four-four measure, in richly, deftly 
interwoven, most expressive counterpoint Soon 
comes in a new theme, in quick syllabic notes, 
echoed from one part to another: "Behold, tho 
monster Polypheme ! " — ^the very flurry and exdto- 
ment of a sudden fear, while dl the time in one 
part or another, or In two parts, keeps on the sol- 
emn first theme : " Wretched lovers." Of course, 
too, the accompaniment, with its active basses, in- 
cresses the excitement At length it becomes alto- 
gether graphic in all the parts : a pause, followed 
by a new motive which imitates the " ample strides 
he takes ; " and then a ponderous, rolling figure, 
prolonged to the end in the bssses, telfing how^ 
" The mountdn nods, the forest shakes, the waves 
run frighted," while from dl quarters rings : "Hark I 
Hark f how the thund'ring giant roars 1 " 

16. Now for the furious outpouring of a Cydopean 
love : " I rage, I mdt, I burn I " Who bat another 
sort of giant, Handel, could express it worthily T 
How quaint the words ! 

The feeble god has stabVd me to the heart 
Thou trusty pine I 

Prop of my godlike steps, I lay thee by t 
Bring me a hundred reeds of decent growth* 
To make a pipe for my capacious mouth ; 
In soft enchanting accents let me breathe 
Sweet Oalatea's beauty, and my love. 

18. After such a Redtative what oould be more 
in character, or more charmingly origind and char- 
acteristic than his love song : " O ruddier than the 
cherry ! " which Santiey used to ring so finely ; but 
Mr. Winch's voice had just the ring for it, while all 
its exscting phrsses and passsges were executed to 
achann. 

1 7-1 9. The monster makes love to the nymph and 

is disdainfully repulsed; then he dugs an Aria: 

" Cease to beauty to be suing," and Damon dugs, 

counselling gentler methods : " Would you gain tho 
tender creature," etc. But all this could well bo 
spared and was omitted. 

20-21. Then Ads (Rec.): "His hideous love 
provokes my rage," followed by the heroic Air : 
*' Love sounds the alarm,' sung with spirit and ef- 
fect by Dr. Langmaid. 

22. Tenor Air : " Condder, food Shepherd, how 
fleeting's the pleasure," etc. Counsellor Damon is 
o'er-liMral with his advice, and would have proved 
quite a bore had he not been omitted ; he thinks 
no more of love, than we of him and his prudeatid 
ma xf mi. 
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M. A bMntifnl Trio ; " Tha floek* ihall Iuti 
Iks maiintdDa,*— one of the mo«t •dmlnbls and 
incwt InUnatiog nDmbcra In thg work. AeU be- 
glni: "The Socks ahull Icars tba moantalm, stc., 
... era I fomka my love," la > fond and quiet 
melodj, vhlck QaUt«a inawert la the fifth ; ind 
wUU th« two keep on )n the ume innocent, con- 
tented atraln, in oanon, with baautiral socompnnl- 
manl, nddenly bnnt* in the ^loDB ^aot: "Tort- 
are I far; 1 rage \ I cannot, oaoDot bear," eto. Hii 
ezelunatloat &II like thaader-bolta, yat do not rnf- 
fla the pladd, aniaoth itream af tba loven' melody. 
Loat in each other they aing aweetly on, nntll, 
reaching the climax of hit fnry, he harU tha place 
t>( rock, hlfl great Tolce going with It In aa Intanaa- 
ly graphic phrMa : " Fly, fly, thou mauy roln, fly 1 
Fraaamptaotia Adi, dia I " Aad, with * grand 
downward mah of tha orcbntra In uaiaoa, it ii all 
over with the poor awaln. 

£5-aa. Aols, eiplrlag, oalU for help. Then a 
okorna of Umaatatian : " Hoarn, all ye Maaea, . . 
Ada li ao mora 1 ' Thta U a aoIeiDn, grand Ada- 
^, to F mlaor, S-4 meaaare, in Hanlel'a greataat 
atyle. worthy of a place (with ether words) In Itratl 
it Bgj/pt. The haiTQony la aabllme, rialag aad fall- 
ing like wave* ia mid-ocean, and dying away at 
laat In aoft r^taraUooa ef " no more I " 

ST. Preluded by an oboe aolo, Galatea ilnga : 
" Haat I m; Ada Btlll hamoan, ingloriona, cmih'd 
beneath that atoneT" And while her roice holdi 
oat a long acta on that word " aloae," the Choras, 
foar-part, take* op a cheerful and enconraging 
atraln; "Caaae, aalatea, cease to grieve." with 
which her aad aoUIoqay keapa on in contrast, the 
chonu endlag with the aaggeallan that she change 
him Into a foantaio. 

It-SO. A aweet, poatlcal eolation of the dlffi- 
oalty 1 Nor coold anything ia maslcaflnatmiiienta 
and ToicM be mnch awaetar or more aoothlog thao 
tha Air of Qalatea : 

" Haait, ttuB seat of eoft delight, 
Be tboa now a fountain bright ; 
Fnrpla be no mora thy blood, 
Glide tboa IFke a crystal flood. 
Bock, thj hallow womb diacloaa; 
The bnbfaling foantaln, lo I It flows. 
Thro' tba plains he Joys to rora, 
Harm'ring still hla gentle lava." 

In a most limpid, gentle, rippllag phrase, the 
Toioa, and the Inetramenta In thirds, deacribe the 
motion and tha martnnr ef the stream. It ie a 
loTsij melody, and we conld not ask to hear it sang 
more eiqalfltely than it waa sang by Hisa Bailey. 
The final Choras: "Oalatea, dry thy tears," pnr- 
snes the same rippling, murmnrin^ phraae, the 
voices aaswering, bleadlag, till the peacefal ear- 
reat aoems to abaorb and carry with itaalf all 

If oar tame description la not toohlghly colored, 
than it la dear enoagh that In AeU and Salain we 
hare one of<the moat beaalifal creatloai of Bandel'a 
genina; a work Inspired In ■ pnre poetic sease. 
Every oborns ia a maaterplece, and painta a situa- 
tion. E*ery Air ia Full of grace and beanty, and at 
tbe same time characteristic la a trnly dramatic 
asnse, ssnbodying a distinct peraonallly. Aad 
there Is a never-halting progresa, a completa and 
roand«] unity In tha work as a whole. If there 
were any who thought some of the Ariaa too long 
and too old-faehloaed, we feel anre that when they 
shdl ha>e a ciianee to bear them relieved and lift- 
ed Into hdler llebt bv flt accompanlmeat, ther will 
admire them all. Meanwhile wa are thaakrol for 
these two firat hearings. 

Tba Second Part of the programme, each time, 
presented (1) that richly elaborated apedmea of 
old English Qlee writlog : " When winds breathe 
soft," by Samuel Webbe, which la fall of contrasts, 
■nd ia coatrapnDtally written like the old Hadrl- 






gda. (a) " Tha mzis,' by Sablnstdn, a part-song 
for female *oicss, with Contralto solo (finely sang 
by Miss Ita Wslsb) ; the oarDpoeltlou li romantic ; 
the harmony aomewhat too highly sweetened, with 
too much etralning lor original eflecta. (8) A more 
modern part-song; " Awake t the flowers nafold,' 
by Leslie, bright, natural, and pleasing, — so much 
ao that it had to be repeated. All these w 
tally welt sung. 

AroLLoCLUB. The Concert of May T, In the Tremoat 
Temple, was entirely devoted to the perforrriaace of a 
aingfe work,— bnt that perhaps the noblest woik eilst- 
Inr for achomi of mala mloea; Hendelisohn's mnsln to 
the "AntlKone" of Sophocles. Hlsmailc utbe " CEdl- 

ena" IS the only sompoeltlan to bebrani-liCialo oonpaT- 
lonwlthlt; bat that [s more In dlilOKae and smaller 
pleoaf , bavlnfE one grsal donbla oboras. while Ibe " An- 
Kone" has manT,sa that tbe latter, for nun concert 

Krformanee atleatc, la the moetiatlsfiiatary. And It la 
eflntof IfendelasobD'scraiitloni of thiakind, and the 
frMbeit. It was eoncelTed In a hlgb moment oi h<g k"i- 
Ins, and execnted while tba mood poueased him. Vmra 
beclnnlnE lo end, in every part, U la vital witb 
—'——,, Therelsnotadaflp - — 

,». .»..J. annh BB the 

id the ^-. - 

irn son ; "and that calm and thonjchtfal 

basever found tosfnit;— tbe Baochns choms certain^' 
tha KTindeit. the moat upllfllng, ever written for male 

Bat all the aborWr chotal pieces are excttlnr, 

" -~ heroic temper. And muy of tl 

1 and toncblni. Indeed thev ar 
ie tniEedT Itwif, Iheconrecllnei 
idmlrably read by Prof. Chdrc 
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Hdsio at Harvabd. The Report of the Commit- 
tee to vidt tbe Academics! Department In 18TA- 
1B7T contains the following oader the head ef 
Hnslc: 

The number of students of Undo was thlrty-_.._. 
the same aa last year. Of theae, fonrtean complet- 
ed Coarse I. (Harmony): all. Coarse II. (Connter. 
point) : one, Conra* III. (Canon, Pagne, etc) ; and 
ten. Course IV. (History of Music) 

The Btudenle seem In earnest, and the whale de- 
partment appears to be working eatlsfaclorily. 

In Courses I. and IT., which the Sub-Committee 
consider to be the more Important, ae tavlnc the 
foandation of musical study, and uieM also' to thoee 
who do not Intend to make Music Iheir profeiBlan 
or a aerloDe pursuit, the anawera to the gueatlons 
show a fair and In some cases * marked decree of 
proSelcncy, and the harmonies and counterpointa 
are, la general, correct and flowing. On the whole, 
they consider the results In these courses more eo- 
conraKlng than ever. The teit-books used are those 
of Rlchter, whose theories seem to the Sub-Commit- 
tee to be sometimes rather far-fetched and abstruse ; 
and they think that the esaentlals might be present- 
ed la a dmplar and, therefore, more attractive ferm. 
thoogh they are not dlepoaed to lay mach weight 
"I thla objection. 

The Coarse on the History of Maslc is commead- 
ed, with the reservation that too large a porltan of 
the time seems to be given to msttera of antiquarlsn 
research rather than of present Interest. At least 
half of the hours given to what waa dons before 
Bach and Handel would have beea. In their judg- 
ment, better spent upon what has been dons since. 

Profeseor Palne'a recitals have been continned 
with interest and profit, which wanld have been 
Btlll mater if a better Instrumeot and a larger hall 
enuldhave been provided for them. 

The vocal and InstrDmental concerta given this 

J ear witb great anccess in the Sanders Theatre, un- 
sr the dlreeUon of Profeaior Paine, were an Im- 
portant atep in the direct encoDragement of Music 
In the Unlveralty. They seam to the Committee as 
properly a part of the rtq^nlar exeraisaa of the Col- 
lege aa lectures on Modern Llteratnre ; and they 
would gladly ««e them anpplaniented by lectnraa on 
tbe maaleal forma and styles and tbe oompoterarap- 
reaented Id the programmea. 



More from Baltimora. 

Te are havtog a lively time here among onr mnsleal 
critics. They are all at loggtr-heada wlib each otbar 
by reaaon of their utieme dlAiencea of opinion aa to 
tba Maaleal Festival. One denounces tha whole affair 
meet virulently, aa an agreglons musical faUnn, eon- 
damning all connected witb It, from 
down to the Ooilst who decorated iba stage. So 
loos was he lo flnd faalt that at the oloalng concert on 
Vedneiday evening, he overlooked ibe subsdlDtlon by 
Ifr. Remmertx of "On Uamre's fertile plain" from 
"Joshaa"fai "Wlillelhane eyes lie want* no light" 
from "Samson," and spread himself most bsanllfally 
on tha rendering of tha last-named song. Aaothar Is 
sorely disappointed because his saggesttons abont the 
•JTanKOmonl of choms and orcheetra were not adopted, 
and stlmnailiaa the Festtral as a faHars In iobt, becansa 
tbe second violins were put behind tbe Btit, and the 
alio Tolcea In the choras placed behind the nsda. BUII 
another, tbottftb evidently deslrons to Jndge Imparltal- 
ly, destroys what force Ihsre la In bis lemarki by tbe 
frequcDl and Indiscriminate Insertion of "mltt-eintiiu'' 
and one or two other pet foreign eipresslona. 

Of all the articles written on the Festival, there waa 
hot one that coald be read with any amount of enjoy. 
ment, and that spoke only of Ibe beauties of the eompo- 
slHons witboot crlllcl.lng theaffortsof either chorus or 
oroheitrs, and this forobilons reasons, the critic being 

The Iraaulble gentlemen af ore-mentioned luring now 
dsmallsbed lo their heart'e conteni the llneit musical en- 
tertainment that ever took place in tbie eiiy, and, In- 
stead of pointing out to ns In a Jndlcloaa manner tbe 
Bhori-oamlngs In this onr lint attempt, and having to 
all Intents and purposes aongbt to discourage farther 
ellorta towards mosical development, ara bow expend- 
ing their remaining apleen on each other. Eaoh critic 
Is critlclting the criticisms of the other critia, and I can 
assnre yon, the matter la asauming quite a crlilcal as- 
pect, altbongb there has aa yet betn no reference made 
to pistols and coffee. 

There Is one fact of which these gentlemen should be 
remlndeil. Whan It was fonnd neoessary last Winter 
to carry on the Peabody Concert! under a tAar* syatam, 
the orchaalra taking the main risk and therefore divid- 
ing tbe net proceeds, It was very properiy decided that 
no compllraeDtsry tickets were lo be Issued, a represen- 
tatlva of each paper, however, being admitted. 

The concerts took place, bnt not aalngle line appeared 
In any one of tbe papers antll , near tbe cloie of the sea- 
son, our leading morning papers came ont with violent 
arClclea on the last two concerta. They hadn't recelTad 
any " compllmenuriei ■' for their friends I 

A great deal that the critics have said about oar di- 
rector la nnforCnnately bnt too true, and If hs will ao- 
oapt a little wholeaoma adrioe It will be lo the mntual 
advantage of himself aad the mnslcal community. 

But,boweTertblsmay be, tbe Intenwt awakened by 
theae untioversles will certainly prove beneflclal. Bal- 
timore has never, " In the recollection of tbe oldest In- 
habitant" seen so much maaleal dlscaaaalon aa during 
lbs past week, and If tbe Festival had bad no other n- 
suit than, by calling forth theae disenaiiona, to create aa 
extensive Interest In oar mnslcat resources and ttlmn- 
lata n 



nt salt baa 



It wonid hi 






le tionbls and expenas Incurred. H has irfian rise to 
more pmeral and popular craving for a higher order 
r music; It will BsalaE In filling our Peabody Concerts 



to be be wlakad. 
—BalOmert, Jmt 3, ISTS. 



Londoa— The Montb'i Kiuia 

We are now in the foil tide ol the summer mud- 
cal season. Eaater has passed ; the great primt 
(foiiM have all arrivcid at the opera; moat of the 
operatic tU&u/mtt and (fMtifanfn bars been l«sted ; 
beneflt concerts, both In public halls and In pH- 
vals drawing-rooms, flood Ihe diary of the musical 
critic, and the various serial, orcheatral, and cham- 
ber concerts of the season have commenced. The 
winter serial concerts, which are yearly making 
greater and greater Inroads into the summer, have 
need ; the Popular Concerts at St. jAmaa's Hall 
ided before Easter, and the Saturday Concerts at 
the Crystal Pslace ceased Isst Saturday, So far 
the prognostications of a dull season have been vsr. 
Iflad. So new work of importance, no new Instru- 
mentalist or vocalist likely to take the town by 
storm, has appeared, and tbs ssason seems likely to 
be brief and profltleaa, eommendng lat« and flnlsh- 
log early. 

Ia past aeasona some nlanlst or other of unnsnal 
powara and ofapadd celebrity has allbrded inter- 
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est to both the (kshionable and the miuical worlds. 
One season it was Dr. Von BQlow, another it was 
Fran Essipoff, another M. Rnbinstein, and so on 
This year the great pianists seem to have deserted 
ns, and none have yet arrived to take their place. 
M. Plants, who made his first appearance (if we may 
except a charity concert given last year at the 
French Embassy) before a London public at the Old 
Philharmonic Society's concert on May 1st, is an 
average player, bat serions liberties which he took 
with Mendelssohn's Concerto in D minor have been 
generally condemned. M. de Beriot. a son of Mali- 
bran and De Beriot, made his dUntt here at the Mu- 
sical Union concert of May 7th, ond gave a great 
deal of satisfaction. Frftolein Mehlig gave with 
Sefior Sarasate a recital at St. James's Hall just be- 
fore Easter, and played the Sonata Appassionata of 
Beethoven, besides other pieces. Fr&ulein Therese 
Hennes, a young pianist, who showed promise a 
year ago, has returned, and at her recitals at Stein - 
way Hall displayed still farther promise. Mr. Bos- 
covitz has continued his recitals at Steinway Hall 
with a special view of showing the merits of the 
Steinway piano — ^a task for which certainly no one 
is better adapted. Lastly, Mr. Charles Ha116 has 
ra-comroenced his summer recitals at St. James's 
Hall. 

These recitals of Mr. Charles Hall6 are now, how- 
ever, practically chamber masic concerts. Con- 
certed music for piano and strings is to be found in 
each programme, and Mr. Hail6 is weekly assisted 
by Frau Norman N6rada, Herren Ries, Straus, and 
F. N^ruda. Seyeral novelties have been promised, 
and these " recitals " seem likely to once more mer- 
it the name which has been aptly bestowed upon 
them, of "The Popular Concerts of the Summer 
Season." Mr. Shedlock's chamber concerts at the 
Victoria Hall, Bayswater, have closed, and the suc- 
cess they have obtained warrants the assumption 
that a fresh series will be commenced in the autumn. 
Mr. Shedlock's idea is indeed an exceedingly good 
one. He grives the best music in a neighborhood 
which has long been without it, he asks reasonable 
prices of admission, and the first part of each pro- 
gramme is devoted to the works of a single great 
composer, while in the second part Bayswater am- 
ateurs are accorded a hearing of the beat chamber 
works of the new and old repertories. Such a 
scheme deserves to succeed. The Musical Union 
concerts commenced May 7th, when M. Marsick, 
who has led quartets in concerts in Paris, held the 
first violin. M. Marsick, who is a player of ability, 
led Beethoven's Ninth Quartet and Haydn's Quar- 
tet in D, Op. 9, besides playing some violin solos. 
It is said Mr. Ella will be compelled to give up his 
concerts after the present season. It is to be hoped 
this will not be the case, as Mr. Ella has done much 
good in bring:ing previously unknown foreign artists 
to London. Next year, too, he may have the assist- 
ance of M. Rubinstein. MM. Ludwig and Daubert 
Sive the last concert of their present series at the 
oyal Academy Rooms on May 9th, when Schu- 
bert's Quintet in A, Op. 114, and Beethoven's pos- 
thumous Quartet in A minor. Op. 180, were inter 
alia performed. These quartet concerts by clever 
orchestral players have unhappily been far too rare 
this season. 

In orchestral music Madame Viard Louis was. at 
her concert of April 80th, enabled to retain the ser- 
vices of M. Massenet, who introduced a new orches- 
tral suite, founded on scenes from Shakespeare. In 
the ' Tempest ' music M. Massenet was found fertile 
in orchestral resources, if barren in ideas. The 
' Macbeth ' music was dramatic but noisy, while the 
gem of the suite was the 'Desdemona's Dream,' a 
little morsel in the purely French style of " linked 
sweetness long drawn out." The famons band un- 
der Mr. Weist Hill gave a performance of the Ital 
ian Symphony such as amateurs have rarely heard. 
The present series of concerts will, 11 is estimated, 
result in a loss of nearly £2,000. But Madame Vi- 
ard Louis, not to be beaten, is thinking of a fresh 
series for next year, for which Sir Michael Costa 
and M. Gounod have already promised original or- 
chestral works. The first concert of the New Phil- 
harmonic Society was given on Mav 4th, with a 
programme which was wholly unsuspicious of nov- 
elty. Sefior Sarasate (a violinist who has. especial- 
ly in music.of the romantic school, already made an 
English reputation) played Mendelssohn's Violin 
Concerto, and the band played the Symphony in C 
of Schubert, the conductors being Dr. Wylde and 
Herr Ganz. At the Old Philharmonic Concert of 
May 1st the band plaved the C minor Symphony^f 
Beethoven,' and the ' Jupiter ' Symphony of Mosart 
M. Plants we have already referred to; Sefior Sara- 



sate played the snite Op. 180 of Raff ; but Fraolein 
Riego, who sang, did not please. At the last con- 
cert of the Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society, 
on May 1st, there was a familiar programme, includ- 
ing the C minor Symphony No. 8 of Spohr, con- 
ducted by Mr. George Mount. At the Crystal Pal- 
ace Saturday Concert of April 20tb a new orches- 
tral piece, * In Memoriam,' by Herr Reinecke, of 
Leipzig, was played ; but the work was brief, and 
though a fine piece of orchestral writing, and de- 
spite the fact that a melody which Bach has used in 
the chorales of his " Passions-rausiken " is very hap- 
pily introduced, it was deemed more scholarly than 
fertile in ideas. Sefior Sarasate played the Beetho- 
ven Concerto at this concert, and on April 27th, 
Madame Arabella Goddard played Sterndale Ben- 
nett's C minor Concerto. On May 4th Herr Hen- 
drik Westberg, a tenor from • Stockholm, made his 
(Ubnt, and M. Massenet conducted the entr'acte, 
ballet music, and March from his opera ' Le Roi de 
Lahore.' These concerts came to an end May lUb, 
when the Mendelssohn Concerto was played by 
Sefior Sarasate, and the 9th (choral) Symphony of 
Beethoven was performed; but a special concert 
will be given on May 18th for the benefit of Mr. 
Manns, one of the best and roost hard-working of 
conductors. At the Alexandra Palace the summer 
musical season was inaugurated May 11th, with a 
miscellaneous programme. 

In choral concerts, the Sacred Harmonic Society 
had their annual Easter performance of the 'Messi- 
ah,' and are now preparing for Rossini's ' Moses in 
Egypt.' Mr. Henry Leslie's choir gave a concert 
of English glees and part and other songs, May 9th. 
This choir will be the sole representative of Brit- 
ish vocal art at the Paris Exhibition. The Bach 
Choir performed, April 29th, the ' Magnificat ' of 
Bach, which was done at the recent Leeds Festival, 
slso three movements from the ' Missa Pap» Mar 
celli' of Palestrina, the ' Neujahrslied ' of Schu- 
mann, and the ' Walpurgis-nacht ' music of Men- 
delssohn. At their last concert, May 11th, the 
choir repeated Bach's great Mass in B minor, under 
the direction of M. Otto Goldschmidt. 



Opkra. Very little space need be wasted in re- 
view of the performances at the Italian opera-houses. 
Indeed, opera altogether seems to be in a bad way. 
The results of the Carl Rosa season are well known. 
Mr. Gye has had one of the most unprofitable early 
seasons on record, and Mr. Mapleson, although he 
has been the most successful of the party, has not 
by any means amassed a fortune. 

At Covent Garden the season has so far been a 
struggle against fate. Mdlle. Zar6 Thalberg has 
tried a new part, Elvira in * Ernani,' without being 
able to eradicate our recollections of Madame Patti. 
Mdlle. Albani re-appeared April 80th, but Elisa- 
betta is as yet the solitary specimen of the young 
Canadian's really great parts. Mdlle. liertelli 
proved to be Frftalein Steiner, otherwise Mdlle. 
Pietri of Mr. Mapleson's provincial troupe ; but the 
young lady has made no great impression. Mdlle. 
Sarda, a soprano from Malta, has yet nearly every- 
thing to learn, while M. Jamet, a new baritone, has 
passed his prime. However, Madame Patti was 
brought in thus early in the season, making her 
f'entrie. May 9th, in * L'Etoile du Nord ' ; and 'Paul 
et Virginie^ is in rehearsal for Mdlle. Albani. The 
general performances may be summed up in a sen- 
tence ; to put it mildly, they have, as a rale, not 
been g^ood. 

At Her Majesty's Theatre, Miss Minnie Hauk, 
with a fine voice and a demonstrative style, has 
made an impression as Violetta, Rosina, and Mar- 
gherita. Mdlle. Tremelli, a new contralto, with one 
of the richest voices ever heard, but as yet no great 
vocalist, has pleased much as the goatherd in ' Di- 
norah ' and as Siebel. M. Thierry, as Don Bartolo, 
proved himself a buffo of no very great merit. 
Mdlle. Marimon has sustained her reputation as a 
vocalist of the first order of merit, particularly in 
' Dinorah,' in which the nme-m-icine (with real 
water) was magnificent. At the performance of 
' Les HoflTuenots,' on May 9, there were several 
d&mtM. Miss Mary Cummings, a pupil of Madame 
Sainton, sang the two songs of Urbano as only a 
true artist can sing them, but as yet she is wholly 
innocent of stage business. Signer Dondi, a new 
basso, was the Marcel ; and Mdlle. Mathilde Wilde, 
as Valentine, could not effisice our recollection of 
Titiens. Moreover, on May 11, Madame Gerster- 
Gardini made her r'entrie as Amina ; and ' Carmen ' 
is said to be in rehearsal for Miss Minnie Hauk. — 
London Mutie TVadet Review ^ May 16. 
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Vooal. with Piano Aooompanimsat. 

Service of the Episcopal Church. 

By 8, N. Pef{fUld. 
BenedictuB. E6. 4. 40 

Bonem est. E6. 4. 40 

Benedic Anima mea. E6. 4. 50 

TeDeum. Ab. 4. IJOO 

Deus Miseratem. A^. 4. 40 

These are five of ten very acceptable anthems, 
which are skilfullv prepared, and will give va- 
riety to the beauaful service. 

The Bells of Comville. 

This i« the tme name of the bright now opera, 
which is known In some quarters as <<The 
Chimes of Normandy.'* The favorite songs are : 
" They say that Jeanne,** " I may be Princess,*' 
** On Billows Rocking,** « To me no strancer,*' 
" By his Side,'* « Aye, aye, a vol " •'Normandy 
Pippins," "That Night,*^ and the "Legend of 
the Belto.** AU of which are published by 
Ditson A Co. 

Jesus, Lover of my Soul. Trio. F. 4. 

d to E. MUliken. 35 

The melody is founded on CK>ttschalk's " Ber- 
cease,** and the effect rovst be very fine, if snng 
by w^ proportioned Soprano, Tenor and Bass 
voices. 

The Kiog's Highway. D mBJor and minor. 
S. c to F. 40 

This very popnlar song is prsfered by many in 
the two keys aoovn mentioned, and is therefore 
re-pahllshed In this form. One of the best 
songs out. 

The Lost Chord. Ab. E to a. Sullivan. 40 
** It flooded the crimson twilight 
Like the close of an angel's psalm.** 
Very beautlfal thought, antl flnenr clothed In 
music. Also published In the key or F. 

Good Bye, lovely Lou I D. 2. d to E. Read. 80 

One of John Read's Comic songs. Quite pretty. 

Every Inch a Sailor. O. 8. d to F. Read. 80 

Jolly saUor song, 
Seeking. D minor. 8. d to F. Diehl 40 

" The golden sun Is sinUni? low. 
And gilding ev'ry distant hill.*' 
In style of pathetic Oerman songs. 

Eyes so Blue. B&. 3. d to F. PinsiOL 40 

** Sonnv smile, sunny smile, 
Tours Is more than mortal vile.** 
A fine glorification of golden hair and blue eyes. 

Only Waiting. Alto Song and Chorus. 

F. 3. btoC. Packard. 

'« Only walUns till the shadows.*' 
The ever beautiful hymn to fine music. 

On the Banks of the Manzanares. (Am 

Ufer des Flusses.) D. 4. d to F. Jensen. 80 
The pretty washerwoman has never beeneele- 
bratea in song. But here is a glowing tribute. 

Give a Cheer to Stanley. Or, Stanley the 
Brave. (With Portrait.) B&. 8. 

F to F. PraU. 40 

A tribute to the undaunted traveller, with por- 
trait. 

King Christmas. C. 8. gtoD. Hatlan. 85 
Jolly old song. Learn it snd save it op for 
Christmas. 

Instmrnentalt 
Les Harmoniennes. Three Pieces, by 

JoacMm Raff. 
No. 1. Fleurette. C. 8. 80 

" 2. Echo. (Souvenir de Suisse,) G. 4. 86 
'< 8. Babilarde. .Caprice. 40 

The Fleurette is a pleasing Song without 
Words, and the Swiss Bcno song has uncommon- 
ly beautiful echoes. 

Salem Assemblies WaltMS. 8. Jflssud. 86 

A set of very cheerf u 1 waltzes, well fitted to 
keep time to the light steps of the Salem ladies. 

Silver Forest Echo Polka. E&. 8. WWiame, 80 
Here the silver leaves twinkle to a most merry 
air. Try It. 

Selection of Airs from "Chimes of 'Sot- 

mandy." 8. Cramer. 1.00 

A better name for what Is often called ** Pot- 
poori,*' and includes quite a number of the 
bright airs of the new favorite opera. 

Polka Mazurka, from " Chimes of Kor- 

mandy." C. 8. NaJtif. 40 

Nicely arranged from *' motifs " of the opera. 

Exaltation. (Aufschwung.) Op. 12. 

F minor. 6. Schumann. 40 

One of Schumann's " Concert Oomsi" a set 
containing eleven pieces, all of moderate length 
and bearing the impress of the master's skiu. 

ABBBBViATioirs.— Degrees of difiUculty are maitEOd 
from 1 to 7. The key Is denoted by a capital letter, as O, 
B6, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note iron the staff, small Boman letters If below 
or above the staff. Thns: **0. B. o to S/* means "Key 
of 0, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added ttne bo- 
low, highest leUer, S on the 4th space." 
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The Poet Goethe. 

A HBRBTOFORB UNPUBLISHED POEM. 

The history of the following poem by Ooethe is fj^iveii 
in the DnU^cAe Ruiut9cKaut In which it has just been 
published for the first time from the poet's manuscript. 
In 1838 the script was given to Bmll dn BoIs-Re3rmond, 
the well-known physiologist, by Professor Alfred Nico- 
loTius, a grandson of Goethe's f AYorlte sister, Ck>melia. 
I>n Bols-Reymnnd supposed that the verses were, of 
course, to be f onnd in the ** WestOstllehe Divan,** and so 
never looked for them there. He happened to quote 
them in the laboratory one day in the presence of hf s as- 
sistant. Dr. Boll, who was a lover of Ooethe, and who 
did not recoipiize them. Dr. Boll failed to And them in 
any edition of Goethe's works, and when they were 
shown to the great authority on the poet, the Gtoheime- 
Ober-Regferunfi^rath, Herr G. von Loeper, he pro- 
nounced them to be unpublished. The hand-writing 
is indubitably that of the poet. Several months ago 
they were sent to the Marchese Anselmo Guerrteri- 
Gonsaga, the Italian translator of " Faust " and ** Her- 
mann nnd Dorothea," who rendered them into Italian 
for the February number of Fais^ttta. In the New York 
WoHd the following English translation from the Ger- 
man text appears: 

EBLIS. 

A PARABUB OF OOBTHS. 

When meet the thoughtful and clear of sight. 
Then only true wisdom to brought to light. 
Of old was given by Sheba's Queen 
A test of the delicate sense I mean ; 

When unto Solomon, the King, 

She brought a golden offering : 

A vase high carven, with fish and bird 

And beast; with ornaments unheard, 

Undreamed of, cunning; on either hand 

Jachlm and Boas set to stand. 

If a clumsy varlet careless touch 

The wondrous vase, an Instant smutch 

Mars that tracery fine and high : 

'TIS restored in a flash. But the Joy of the eye 

And the rapture of beauty are gone for aye I 

Then spake the King : ms even so! 
Alas ! that a foul and loutish blow 
Can lay our loftiest treasures low I 
The Spirits of Evil, man that hate. 
No perfect thing can tolerate. 

M*M 

For D wight's Journal of Music. 

Notes on '' Acis and Oalatea.*' 

HandePs fame rests so largely on his Orato- 
rios that we are perhaps too ready to think of 
him in connection with sacred music only. 
We are apt to forget that he was the composer 
of numerous operas, of which only a tew airs 
survive in performance (although the scored of 
some twenty of the operas have recently been 
published), and that he was known to his con- 
temporaries as a most versatile genius; as a 
writer of every kind of music from a hornpipe 
to the Hallelujah Chorus, as manager of an 
opera-house during thirty years, apd as one of 
the most skilful players of his time upon the 
harpsichord and organ. 

The charming Serenata of ** Acis and Gala- 
tea," lately heard in Boston at two of the Ce- 
cilia concerts, introduces the great master to 
us in one of his lighter moods. This work is 
a most interesting one from various points of 
view. Aside from the charm of the music it- 
self, and from its interest as a somewhat earlier 
composition of Handel's than we often hear, it 
affords a good example of the way the compo- 



ser worked. ''Acis and Galatea" passed 
through many intermediate stages before it 
reached its present form. The history of the 
Italian *<Aci" of 1708, and of the English 
'< Acis "of 1720, of their union in 1732, and 
of the final separation of the English work 
from the very different Italian one in 1730 is a 
curious study. 

The plot follows closely the old Latin fable. 
The scene is laid in a valley of Sicily through 
which runs a stream that still bears the name 
of Acis. Shut in by mountains, upon whose 
green slopes their flocks found pasturage, the 
people lived simply and peacefully, the blue 
Italian sky above them and the warm sunlight 
bringing them life and light. The sudden 
breaking out of a storm in this happy valley, 
the thunder reverberating among the moun- 
tains like the roar of a giant; the flocks and 
shepherds seeking shelter from the tornado as 
it swept along, uprooting trees and hurling 
huge rocks down the mountain-sides ; the flerce 
rain-storm, almost inundating the plain and 
changing the little stream that flowed through 
it into a foaming river, rushing to the sea; — 
such may have been the foundation of the fol- 
lowing story. 

The sea-nymph, Galatea, had two lovers: 
Acis, a shepherd, son of the god Faunus and 
of the nymph SimsBthis, and the monster 
Polyphemus, the largest and mightiest of the 
Cyclopes. Naturally enough she preferred the 
handsome shepherd to a one-eyed giant who 
lived on human flesh, and of course the Cy- 
clops grew jealous of his favored rival. He 
one day spied the happy pair at the foot of 
Mount Etna, and in his fury flung a huge 
rock down upon them. Galatea escaped to 
the sea, but Acis was crushed by the blow, 
whereupon the nymph turned her lover into a 
stream, thus making him immortal. 

When Handel was in Naples, about the year 
1708, he wrote the Serenata of '' Acl, Galatea 
e Polifemo." In this early Italian work every- 
thing takes place between the three personages ; 
there is neither any division of acts, nor cho- 
rus, nor even an overture ; at least according 
to the present state of the MS. It is, indeed, 
more of a cantata for three voices with an or- 
chestra than a serenata; at any rate, it is net 
an opera, as Mr. Bennett calls it in his preface 
to the English '' Acis " published by the Han- 
del Society. But whatever may be the title, 
this composition, written by the author when 
only twenty-three years old, and still un-edited, 
is far from meriting oblivion. According to 
Mr. Lacy's analysis, the introduction between 
Aci (soprano) and Galatea (contralto), ''Sorge 
il di," is full of grace, and its accompaniment 
is of exquisite delicacy. ''Se m'ami, o caro," 
which Handel introduced into PattarFidOf and 
which Bumey calls ''extremely plaintive and 
elegant," has a very original accompaniment of 
two violoncellos and a double-bass. The air 
of Aci *' Che nen pud la gelosia," is profound 



in expression; and his death-song, '' Verso gi& 
Talma," is full of discordant harmonies and of 
the greatest ability. The air *' Qui I'augel di 
pianta in pianta," is a charming little Sicil- 
ienne, with a hautboy obligato from one end to 
the other, sometimes giving an echo to the 
voice, and sometimes forming a duet with it, 
and always with inflnite grace. Polifemo (bas- 
so) has a love-song: '*Non sempre, no, crude- 
le," entirely different from the celebrated "0 
ruddier than the cherry," of the English 
'* Acis," but which is certainly a not less hap- 
py piece of barbarity. Whoever sang the part 
of Polifemo had certainly the most extraordi- 
nary voice for which music has ever been com- 
posed.* One of his airs contains a skip of 
two octaves and a fifth I f 

The English "Acis," a much. better known 
work, was composed about the year 1720,1 for 
the amusement of the guests of the '' magnifi- 
cent " Duke of Chandos. This nobleman had 
been paymaster-general of Queen Anne's army 
and had amassed an immense fortune. About 
the year 1712, he built the famous country-seat 
of Cannons, near the village of Edgeware, 
about nine miles from London. Here he 
<Mived in splendor till his death, in 1744." 
Among the other attractions of this place, was 
a chapel, furnished like the churches of Italy, 
where music was performed by a fine choir and 
orchestra. Thither the ''grand duke" went, 
" with true Christian humility " attended by a 
hundred Swiss guards, and thither came the 
fashionable world of London, *'to pray to 
God with his grace." Dr. Pepusch was the 
chapel-master until 1718, when Handel came 
back from Hanover and was invited to Can- 
nons. He remained there until 1721, directing 
the music in the chapel and composing, among 
other things, the famous "Chandos" anthems, 
the oraj^rio of "Esther," and the serenata of 
"Acis and Galatea. "§ 

The pretty poem for this English serenata is 
by Gay, assisted by the other literary frequent- 
ers of the mansion. Here may be found some 
verses by Pope: " Not showers to larks," and 
a strophe by Hughes: "Would you gain the 
tender creature t " nor did they hesitate to take 
"Help, Galatea, help I" from Dryden^s trans- 
lation of the thirteenth book of Ovid's "Met- 
amorphoses." I 

After its first performance, "Acis '* was laid 
aside and probably forgotten by Handel; but 
Walsh, the famous music-printer, soon pub- 
lished selections from it in his set of '^Favorite 
Songs by Celebrated Composers." These se- 
lections, at first sold separately, were united in 
one collection in 1722, under the title, "Acis 
and Galatea, a serenata, composed by Mr. Han- 
del." With the exception of the overture and 

• See BetaoeIcher*8 " Life of Handel " pp. 4»-4. 

tOlyen In Chryssnder's "G. P. Handel." Vol. I. 
p. 9(8. 

tChrysander. Vol. I. pp. 479-87. 

( See Scboelcher. pp. 69^70. 

I Scboelcher. pp. 80-1. 
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chorases, this collection contains nearly the 
whole of the work. 

The first pubUe performance of '* Acis '* took 
place in 1781, at the Theatre Royal in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, bat it was given in snch an incom- 
plete manner that this representation must have 
been a very unsatisfactory one. There was no 
choms whatever, the gaps cansed by its omis- 
sion being filled by a part called Coridon,* in- 
troduced for the purpose. The music for this 
personage was pieced together from Handel's 
choruses and other sources. 

In Hay 1782, however, the entire serenata 
was i^ven, just as it had been executed at Can- 
noDfi, the only change being the division of the 
mudc into three acts. This performance, 
which was so well managed as to provoke cu- 
riosity, was conducted by an upholsterer named 
Ame,* and took place in the Haymarket 
Theatre, directly opposite Handel's opera- 
house. The part of Galatea was assigned to 
Hiss Ame, afterwards known as Mrs. Theopbi- 
lus Oibber, one of the most famous singers of 
that day. 

These performances had been undertaken 
without Handel's M, On the 6th of June, 
1788, the following announcement appeared in 
the ''Daily Journal " : 

" In the King's Theater, jn the Haymarket, 
the present Saturday, being the 10th of June, 
will be performed a serenata, called '* Acis and 
Oalatea," formerly composed by Mr. Handel, 
and now revised by him, with several addi- 
tions, and to be performed by a great number 
of the best voices and instruments. There 
will be no action on the stage, but the scene 
will represent, in a picturesque manner, a ru- 
ral prospect, with rocks, grroves, fountains and 
grottoes, among which will be disposed a cho- 
rus of nymphs and shepherds ; the habits and 
every other decoration suited to the subject."! 

This ''Acis" was a curious mixture, for Han- 
del, in order to attract the public, added a 
good part of the Italian composition to the 
English one and wrote three new choruses, two 
in Italian, and one, ("Smiling Venus, Queen 
of Love,**) in English. The work thus as- 
sumed quite imposing dimensions. It was di- 
vided into three parts, and there were nine 
soloists, of whom seven were Italian and two 
English. Such a performance would be strange 
indeed now-a-days, but it was hardly a novelty 
then, operas being often sung partly in Italian 
and partly in English. 

"Acis" was performed in this manner four 
times during the season of 1781-82, and four 
times the following December. Handel often 
gave it after this, making changes in it for ev- 
ery performance, as was his custom. In 1739, 
however, he appears to have gone back to the 
English "Acis" as it had been produced at 
Cannons. The only change the composition 
received was its division into two parts and the 
addition of the chorus " Sappy We," whereas 
the Acis of 1720 had consisted of only one 
part, the duet between Acis and Galatea being 
immediately followed by the chorus, "Wretch- 
ed lovers."! 

In this connection, an extract from Mr. John 
Hullah's lectures on the Transition Period of 

• Father of Dr. Ame, the composer. 

t Behoeleher. p. 186. 

X See ChiysMider. Y<A. IT. pp. 98940. 



Musical History, may prove intoresting. He 
says: 

" Whether from pressure of time, or from a 
very natural unwillingness that so much good 
material and careful workmanship should be 
wasted, Handel often fell back, later in life, 
on the productions of his earlier years. And 
this, in two ways. (1) He took the ' subjects' 
of former compositions, and treated them in a 
new way, developing them more fully, deco- 
rating them, and augmenting their interest by 
the addition of others; and (2) a much more 
simple procedure, he took his older composi- 
tions bodily, and adapted them to new situa- 
tions and to new words, often of a very differ- 
ent character. In one instance which ' Acis 
and Galatea' presents of adaptation of old 
materials, Handel has achieved a feat analo- 
gous to what builders call 'under-pinning.' 
He has not furbished up an old fabric with a 
new fagade, nor has he rebuilt one out of old 
materials. But he has left an entire and elab- 
orate structure as it was, and given it a new 
foundation. To drop metaphor, he has added 
to a contrapuntal movement on two subjects 
a third subject, which, from its surpassing 
dignity, situation, and treatment, seems not to 
have been added to them, but, as it were, to 
have taken them on to it. I cannot call to 
mind another instance of a similar proceeding. 
Everyone will know the chorus, 'Wretched 
Lovers,' and the wailing, prophetic strain with 
which it opens, and will remember the stirring 
second subject on the words, 'Behold the 
monster Polypheme,' and the counter subject, 
so different in character, on a fragment of the 
same phrase. In a set of thirteen ' Chamber 
Duets,' which Handel is said to have written 
during his stay in Hanover after his first visit 
to England, i.e., in the year 1711, there is a 
movement which is made up of the second and 
third subjects of the chorus, hU withotU the 
Jtnt. As an example of one of Handel's earlier 
productions, of which he evidently thought 
well, and which illustrates one of his modes of 
working* it is most interesting." t 

The origin of the chorus, "Happy We" is 
not yet ascertained. Handel first wrote a long- 
er chorus, I which he afterwards worked over 
and placed in its present position at the end of 
the first part. A national song of Wales (The 
Rising Sun) has been thought to have fur- 
nished the ground-work for this chorus; but 
this song has not been proved to be equally old 
with Handel's composition, which, moreover, 
has, in general, an Italian stamp and is remark- 
ably like a certain aria by Scarlatti. § 

Since Handel's death, "Acis" has been by 
no means forgotten. It has even been per- 
formed upon the stage with action and scenery. 
Under the management of Macready, it had a 
long run. In 1788 the orchestral score was ar- 
ranged by Mozart. He added nothing of his 
own, however, being content to carry out Han- 
del's suggestions. | 

At the recent concerts of the Cecilia, the 
English " Acis" of 1789 was given, with some 

• Bee " The Transitton Period of Musical History," bv 
John HBllsh. pp. 276, 877*86. 

t To be found in No. 12, of the " Ghimber Daetts,*' at 
the words ** Dagl* amori flagellata." 

t See Appendix to edition of " Aols " published by the 
Handel Gesellsohaft. 

( See Chryeander. Vol. 11. p. 209, foot-note. 

II Chrysander. Vol. I. p. 485. 



omissioni. The part of Damon was left out 
entirely, also an air assigned to Acis, "Where 
shall I seek the charming fair f", some {Mssages 
of recitative between Polyphemus and Gkilatea, 
and the air for Polyphemus, " Cease to beauty 
to be suing." 

Let us hope that, after this, we may often 
have the opportunity of hearing this delightful 
work as delightfully rendered as it was on 
May 22nd, 1878. 

M. P. W. 



How Haydn Oompoeed hii Fint Opon.* 

The immortal ooropoaer, Joseph Haydn, was bom 
on the 8l8t March, 1782, at Rohrau,in Lower Ana- 
tria. He was the eldest of twenty children, his 
fsther being a wheelwright, named Mathias, who 
had learned in his wanderinn about the ooontry 
when a Journeyman to play the harp a little, and 
was fond of exercising that talent in his leisure 
hours after be had set up for himself at Rohrau. 
His wife, Annamire (Anna Maria), generally aooom- 

{>anied the melodies with her pleaMng yoice, while 
Ittle Sepperl (as Joseph is expressed In the dialect 
of those narts) used to sit near them scraping away 
with a stick upon his arm, as though he was play- 
ing the violin. One day, Herr Johann Frank, 
Headmaster of the school at Haioburg, a place not 
far off, came over on a visit, and the Haydn family 
got up for his benefit one of their domestic con- 
certs. "The devil I" observed the visitor, after 
listening a while, " hew is it that Sepperl, who is 
only five, keeps time so well t "— " It comes of itself; 
we never taught him.** — " The young rascal has a 
natural taste for music, and, if you will let me take 
him with me to HMnburg, I will educate him, and 
in time make a priest of him."— The father and 
mother joyfnllv accepted the offer, and Joseph 
Haydn went off with the bead-master to Hainturg, 
where he received instruction In reading and writ, 
ing, religious subjects, singing, and in playing al- 
most everv instrument, even including the kettle- 
drum. When only in his eighth year, he had be- 
come a musical virtuoso, celebrated fkr and near. 
He often subsequently remarked, when a great com- 
poser : " I am indebted to cousin Frank, now in his 
grave, for having made me do so many different 
things, though I received more kicks than ha'pence 
in the process I " At the expiration of three years, 
Reutter, CourtChapelmaster of Vienna, visited the 
small town, to obtain sinu^g-boys for St. Stephen's 
chnrch. "The phenomenal Joseph" {mmder- 
Seppert), as he was then called, was espedally rec- 
ommended. The Ohapelmaster sent rar the boy, 
and, having tested his powers, was utterly aston- 
ished at the sweetness or his voice and his correct 
execution. He accepted him, and the boy soon af- 
terwards left Haiaburff to enter as a pupil at the 
Chapel-house of St. Stephen's, Vienna, where he 
remained till bis sixteenth year. His voice then 
broke, and he was dismissed in consequence. He 
took a wretebed garret in the building known as 
Michael's House. In this garret he scarcely found 
protection from the rain, fsr less from the cold. 
He studied industriously, gave music lessons and 
earned a few seventeen xreuzer-pleces, "ffaiiaHm" 
(as the fact of giving serenades at niffht is called la 
musical phraseology, f^ Thouffh thw was only a 
scanty means of subsistence, he did not lose his 
good spirite. One evening, as, tired out with hard 
studv, ne was about retiring to rest, he heard some 
one in the street calling him by name. Thoogh 
undresMd, he put his head out of the window, and 
asked : " What Is it t "— " Why, come down as soon 
as you csn ; we have got a good job of a sereaade, 
look sharp I "— " A serenade 7 " cried Haydn, " Kot 
for a million ! " " Each of us will receive a flo- 
rin and thirty kreusers."—" Wait a bit, 111 be with 
you in no time!" replied Haydn. With these 
words, he hastily slipped on his dotiies, and darted 
down stairs to earn the " fioriu and thirty kreus- 
ers." It was lucky for him that he did so.i 

The serenade was in honor of a popular Viennese 
beauty, wife of the celebrated comic actor Bernar- 
don^or properly : Eurz — who was manager of the 

•TnmtheSiffmaU. Translated in the i:oiitfonJAM<osl 
World. 

t " Oa$tatim '* Is a comic mongrel word, oolned ftom 
the German " Oaue, a street, lane,** and the Latin ter- 
mination ** Mm,*' found in " vtrUtUm,** etc. It sicnifles : 
•< about the streets.*'-J. V. B. 

t Accordlnffto authentic tradition, this aaeodote em- 
anated fTomTatiier Haydn himself. 
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Kirntnerthor-Theftter. Carions heads were look- 
ing oo all sides out of ike windows ; the inmtue 
dm4$ of the capital, who had gathered to the spot, 
lounged np and down, listening to the strange, avt 
exceeding derer composition, which the nocturnal 
mosicians were performing. They applauded and 
freauently cried: '* Sfniva, la betta JHrettriee / " 
Snadenlv the husband ef the " most perfect god- 
dess of foye,* rushed into the street *' Who b the 
confounded fellow who oompoeed this serenade ? " 
he asked the musicians t^" I am," answered a deli- 
cate, seedy youth about nineteen.^" Don't try to 
impose on me, my youthful friend ; that is the com- 
position of some great master, with whom I am un- 
fortunately not familiar. You do not mean to say 
you could write anything so good an^ sterling? "^ 
" I feel flattered that you like my composition, for 
I, and no one else, composed It I compose sona- 
tas, which I sell to my pupils; besides walties, 
menuets, and serenades, which, like the one to day, 
I execute with my friends."^" Fou are a deuce of 
a fellow to write so beautifully at your age."— 
" Well, one must begin at some time or other." — 
" That's a good Joke I Who are you ? "— " I am 
Sepperl Haydn orRohrau." — " I must hare an opera 
from you. Gome up with me.** 

Haydn followed the Manager, was introduced to 
the latter'a handsome wife, made a magnificent sup- 
per, and was presented with some shining ducats, 
together with the libretto of J>«r hinkinde Tmifd, 
(Th» J>mril OM two SHckM). He went every day to 
Kuri^s and played the scenes he had set Kurs 
was pleased wiUi them all save one— that in which 
the storm at sea was to be portrsyed. With a roll 
of paper in one baud, he paced hurriedly up and 
down the room, passing his other hand despairingly 
erery instant through his hair. Haydn, seated at 
the piano, was perspiring with desperate inspira- 
tion, his fingers the while wandering restlessly over 
the keys. "That wont do, Seppelt" cried Kurs. 
"Good gracious! hare yon nerer heard a storm 
roaring ? It will be utterly impossible to bring out 
the opera-— confound the storm at sea t * — " I can- 
not hit on it; the devil may describe it, for I can't," 
exclaimed Haydn, dashing in despair impetuously 
over the keyboard with both hands.—" Bosechafer I 
You've got it t" cried Kurs, with the greatest de- 
light ^Did not I say: You'U hit on it? PUy it 
again. — ^There; don't you hear how the storm 
sweeps over the waters?^ Then, falling on Haydn's 
neck, he kissed him again and again, saying: 
" Haydn, you are a ffreat master, whom no one can 
surpass, and you wiU make for yourself a glorious 
name." 

This, Haydn's first opera, was brought out with 
immense success in 1761, and produced the compo- 
ser 14 gold pieces. 
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A Vational Chnieh Xmio. 
BY w. J. PATmr. 

Possibly the above heading may look a little 
startling to people of democratic views ; but, thor- 
oughly believing that it is one of the inevitables, I 
earnestly invite a careful investigation of the sub- 
ject before coming to a decision. We are a church- 
going, singing nation. In all departments of edu- 
cation, science, and enterprise, we have " system," 
and in all phases of worship, excepting the song, 
wo recognise a form and a standard, below which 
no effort will be tolerated. Why then b this prom- 
inent and powerful feature of our religious service 
left almost entirely to the ambition of a few compo- 
sers and compilers, or to the caprice of publishers ? 

Before me lies a volume which, according to the 
prefece, was prepared for the advancement of con- 
gregational finging ; and yet of its hundreds of 
tunes more than one half are worthless, and two 
thirds of the remainder are so common-place and 
aimless, that the people have no appetite for them. 
In the largest cities and in their most popular 
churches, some good collections of tunes are used ; 
but even here their " goodness " depends mainly 
upon a fine organ and a brilliant and well-trained 
choir ; while in the great mass of cities and towns 
throughout the land, the hymn-books in use are 
filled with unmusical, worthless tuqes, interspersed, 
of course, with the old " standards." The conse- 



quence is, that the singing is confined to about a 
score of such tunes as Dennis, Marlow, Greenville, 
St Thomas, Coronation, Old Hundred, etc. ; so that 
people have become possessed of the idea that there 
is but one set of tunes for the past, present, and 
future, and they drawl them over and over, year In 
and year out, with a mechanical submission, which 
is at once edifying and exasperating. 

Now that these old tunes are good and noUe, no 
one will deny ; but (moum thsy are good are we to 
be forever satisfied with them? Shall we admit 
verbally, as we do practically, that when Dr. Ma- 
son died, all talent and ambition to compose noble 
tunes died with him ? I do not deny that some 
grand tunes have been written since then, but how 
many, and what of it ? (I am aware that this atfhck 
upon the traditions of the fathers, will stir up a cer- 
tain kind of indignation ; but so much the better, if 
it only serves to shatter the sentimental apathy in- 
to which we, as a singing nation, have fallen.) 

Many years ago men of feir musical education 
and ability composed tunes to meet the times. 
Such names as Stanley, Read, Edson, Billings, 
Holden, Randall, Williams, Malan, Webb, Kings- 
ley, Mason, etc, etc. have become a part of 
musical history, because the men knew that good 
tunes would increase religious feeling and perpetu- 
ate the composer's name, while the song, dance, 
glee, and other popular productions would perish 
as quickly as they came. Grasping this idea they 
made such tunes as the education and taste of those 
days inspired : and are these early productions to 
suffice for all time? Did these men. living and 
writing at the very dawn, as it were, of congrega- 
tional singing, exhaust the resources of the scale, 
and reach the limit of inspiration ? 

Congregational singing, as an established part of 
public worship, b becoming more and more decid- 
edly an institution in this country ; whether it is 
the best way or not, the fact remains, and if compo- 
sers do not wish to be left behind in the race, thev 
must move with the mass. The demand for good 
congregational tunes b larger and more discrimi- 
nating to-day than ever before, and it is folly to 
think of relying always upon the few old tunes that 
haveoutrlived their contemporaries, and worse then 
folly to plod heedlessly on and think nothing about 
it The compoeers of to-day must take tip their 
pens and make new tunes for our worship. We are 
living in an age which will become grandly hbtor- 
ical for its briniant musical attainments, and advan- 
tages. The oratorio, the opera, the cantata, the sym- 
phony are produced [?] and performed in our cities 
amid a ripe and healthy appreciation and enthusi- 
asm, while the music (?) in our churches is fairly 
mouldy I Where are the men of genius who can 
compose a grand symphony, that they will not give 
the worshipping congregation a few good enduring 
tunes ? Where are the men of talent who can pro- 
duce song after song of noble character and beauti- 
ful melody, that they will not make tunes for mil- 
lions who are fairly hungry for them, and thus 
contribute their part to the music which forms the 
ground tier of all musical feeling ? We must have 
a National Church Music, estabUshed and moulded 
by the men of to-day, — a nucleus upon and around 
which our descendants may enlarge. When the 
great revivaliats of the West began to call together 
the people, and the old moss-grown barriers around 
their hearts began to give way, the sleeping power 
of song sprang to life within them, and began to 
clamor for expression. Then, upon the understand- 
ing of those great leaders, dawned the crushing ne- 
cessity of having new music The litUe collections 
of Gospel hymns and songs were hastily prepared 
to meet this immediate want, and, while they pos- 
no such sterling qualities as do the grand 



old tunes which were thrown aside, their newness 
and freshness touched every heart It b the peo 
pie's thirst for new tunes, rather than the real mer- 
it of the compositions, which has caused their tones 
to spread like wild-fire throughout the land. I 
mean no reflection upon the Gospel songs. They 
are good and beautiful and have carried joy and 
peace to many weary hearts ; but they are not en- 
during, for already the people are looking for some- 
thing else, and this is what we must be thinking of. 
What an opportunity to confer upon the nation a 
priceless blsssing. 

When I think of the hundreds of talented oonpo- 
sers who havs had experience in thb phase of mu- 
sical progress, and who know ths style of tunes 
which the people love, and when I think what a 
grand and beautiful collection of lofty tunes ooold 
be compiled from the creations of thess men, my 
heart is thrilled with emotion, and goes up in prayer 
to God that men may rouse themselves and joyfully 
spring to the holy task t There are many ways In 
which thb snd may be brought about, and the best 
one will ultimately be selected. I would like to 
make these few comments upon the matter. 

First, the result sought, whils its pursuance oiay 
render some profit to the publishers, b for public 
good, hence clergymen and laymen, singers and 
players, publishers and dealers sUke should join 
hands in its behalf. Second, no individual inter- 
ests or ambitions should be consulted. Third, as a 
National Music b our aim, while we have to em- 
ploy hymns In compiling, no discrimination in mat- 
ters of creed, or form can be entertained ; as, having 
established the work, ecclesiastical bodies may ef- 
fect snob alterations of text as pleases them. Tunes 
may be collected by men of judgment, in the vari- 
ous centres of the country, when the subfect has 
been thoroughly ventilated, and compositions solic- 
ited from experienced writers. 

These tunes should be made solely for congrega- 
tional use, and while they adhere to the true dignity 
demanded in the premises, they should reflect the 
taste and emotion of the people represented by the 
composer.' Tunes written in Maine might not be- 
come at once popular in Georgb, but such a natu- 
ral interchange of thought and feeling will naturally 
lead to a blending of taste and style ; and, continuing 
upon the path which b thus opened, our successors 
will be enabled to complete and beautify a truly 
National School of Church Music, which shall be as 
powsrful both in the scope of religion and of music, 
as was the National Opera .of Italy. When the 
number of tunes contributed b deemed suffidentiy 
large, a commission of competent judges may exam- 
ine and cull them, and compile Vol. I. A book 
issued under such auspices would meet with an un- 
precedented sale, and its influence upon the sacred 
music of the day cannot be over-estimated. In the 
natural course of events. Vol II. would be issued in 
the same way, and the stimulus thus given to the 
cause of Sacred Song would bear in its train many 
blessings not now foreseen. 

Having thus opened the subject, I appeal to all 
to take up the cry and send it along until suoh a 
fire shall be kindled as shall revolutionise the down- 
ward spirit of the times. I appeal to those whose 
pens sre inspired to vcrite sacred poetry, — to diose 
who can fittingly wed the beautiful lines to music, 
whose grand waves shall roll thro' all time, — to the 
ministers whose success and happiness depend so 
largely upon the singing of their congregations ; — 
and to publishers, to oiler whatever of encourage- 
ment they can, to a movement which b so pure In 
its design, so high in its aim, and together we wiU 
make the " Music of the Future " a reality In all the 
sanctuaries of our native land. 

— Bangor, Me., Jun/t 1<MA, 1878. 
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Bosiini'B " Moses in Efi^V' fP^^^ ^ 
London as an Oratoria 

(From the " DaUy Telee^rapV May 87.) 

The Sacred Harmonic Society is an eminently 
respectable and conserratiye institntion. It has 
long passed its youth, and outgrown frishiness. It 
acts up to the old copybook maxim, " Do nothing 
rashly," and above all does it gnard against run- 
ning off the beaten track in chase of any gaudy 
butterfly that may chance to flutter into view. As 
says Dr. Johnson — 

** Cautious age suspects the flattering form, 
And only credits what experience tells." 

This is the rule, but times of exception come both 
to individuals and institutions. We all remember 
how the sage and venerable President of the Pick- 
wick Club behaved at Dingley Dell under the stim- 
ulus of agreeable surroundings — how he tired out 
no end of partners in the country dance, and on the 
ice obeyed Sam Weller's injunction "to keep the 
pot a bilin ' " with youthful agility. So it is some- 
times with associated bodies of men. Have we not 
known a Tory Government outstrip opponents who 
are nothing if not innovators, and promote house- 
hold suffrage? Similarly, here is the Sacred Har- 
monic So^ety, pledged by its traditions to the 
grave soUdity of Handel, and only now and then 
condescending to the airy devotion of an Italian 
Stabai Mater, making a foray into the region of op- 
era, capturing a prize, dressing it up. and present- 
ing it as an oratorio. Marvellous, this, to tell, and 
people have looked upon it with the dubious expres- 
sion which suggests thoughts they are too polite to 
utter — thoughts as to the possible expediency of a 
commission in lunacy. But, though it may be 
strange for the Sacred Harmonic Sodety thus to 
act, the act itself is by no means unexampled. It 
was no uncommon thing in the days when Lent 
was marked at our lyric theatres by oratorio per- 
formances, for operas founded on sacred, or quasi- 
sacred themes, to be given in oratorio form. The 
very work presented in Exeter Hall on Friday ev- 
ening—or, rather, the original version of it — was 
produced as an oratorio in 1822, and a year later 
Rossini's fifth opera. Giro in Babilania, was heard 
under like conditions. It would be wrong, there- 
fore, for those who disapprove of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society's latest achievement to visit It with 
the censure dfue to that which is not only bad, but 
unexampled in its badness. The Society has only 
reneated the act of 1822, and gone back more than 
half a century for an example. But, in a single re- 
spect, at least, it has not come fully up to preced- 
ent. The oratorio managers of 1822 frankly stated 
that the works performed were not what they 
seemed. They avowed to all the world that MoiS 
and Giro in Bahilonia were operas, transferred, with 
certain modifications, to the concert platform, and 
oratorios only in regard to the nature of the sub- 
ject and the conditions of the performance. The 
Sacred Harmonic Society has acted differentlv — so 
much so that it is within the bounds of possibility 
for musical historians, at some period, when ntne- 
teenthcentury civilisation is as remote as that of 
the Greeks now, to believe that there really existed 
an oratorio composer called Rossini. The directors 
officially style the work " an oratorio," and in the 
• score published by them not the remotest indica- 
tion that it ever was an opera can be found. Waiv- 
ing altogether the question, which even a master so 
exacting as Wagner has admitted, whether it is 
right to present a work of art under conditions nev- 
er contemplated by its author, we may still doubt 
If the suppression of its original character be fair. 
But we go further, and say that it is not fair. 
Questionless, the directors had reasons which ap- 
peared to them sufficient We do not, however, 
desire to know them, for Art, like mathematics, has 
its axioms, needless of proof, and incapable of being 
explained away. Can it be said, on the other hand, 
that the hiding of Rossini's opera under the cloak 
of oratorio is in any measure condoned by results ? 
To some extent this can be said. Our public, barred 
from the opera by its subject, and by the warning 
exampleof previous failure, now know with what 
sort of music Rossini illustrated a series of stupen- 
dous Biblical events, and what, in 1818 and 1827, 
Italy and France respectively could accept as very 
serious lyric drama. This is something — ^but it is 
more— the directors, perhaps, think it very much 
more — to hear Rossinian melodies in Exeter Hall, 
and to have them rapturously applauded by an au- 
dience trained to the solemnities of oratorio proper. 
Will the movement stop here ? Or may we antici- 



pate Ciro in BobUoma with, perhaps^ Verdi's 
AefrttdUklptezsar to follow 7 

But let us torn to the opera, which we may not 
ignore, though the Sodety does so. In 1818, when 
Rossini was at the height of his popularity with the 
Neapolitans, he prepared, conjointly with a libret- 
tist named Totola, a work on the subject of Moses 
in Egypt The master's treatment of his theme 
showed so marked an advance towards nobility of 
sentiment and grandeur of design that the opera has 
been styled the first example of the " second man- 
ner" afterwards illustrated by Z^ira and Semiram- 
ids. Thus disUnguished it met with great success 
at the San Carlo, and was only endangered by some 
absurd arrangements for representing the passage 
of the Red Sea, at which the audience, stimulated 
by a trivial march, were irreverent enough to 
laugh. Mention of this fact will, no doubt, recall 
to many minds the story that tells how, in order to 
av^rt the danger, Rossini added the grand prayer, 
" Dall tuo stellato ; " writing it one morning, in a 
few minutes, while the poet waited by his bedside. 
The anecdote is sometimes discredited, but we fail 
to see on what grounds. In it there is nothing at 
all improbable. Moreover, it is circumstantially 
told by Stendhalt, who wrote only ^ve years later, 
and who avers that one of his friends was present 
in Rossini's chamber at the time. But, however 
this may be, the Prayer saved the opera, and made 
the audience wild with delight at a point where 
they had before felt nothing except a sense of the 
ridiculous. In 1826 Rossini was at the head of the 
Acaddmie Royale de Musique of Paris, where, pre- 
vious to composing his masterpiece, OuiUaume Tell, 
he tried the effect of adapting some of his old Ital- 
ian operas to the French stage. MaomeUo JL was 
so treated and became known as Le Siigede Corinth. 
A year later the roaster took his Mo$i in hand for a 
similar purpose, producing it as Maise en Sgypte^ 
after having made considerable alterations and ad- 
ditions. Rossini was like Handel in the freedom 
with which he treated his own music, and did not 
scruple to transfer to his French opera two chorus- 
es from Armida and some of the ballet airs from 
Ciro in Babilonia, But he also wrote some entirely 
new numbers, including much of the first act, the 
gvAud finale to Act 8, and the soprano air with cho- 
rus in Act 4. Thus enlarged and improved the op- 
era made, at the outset, a great success. But it 
labored under the disadvantage of wanting dramat- 
ic interest, and we are told that when it bad once 
wearied the public, " it was in vain that the direc- 
tors reduced its dimensions. It became smaller and 
smaller, until it at last disappeared." This seems 
to have been always the fate of the opera. When 
the original Italian version was brought out at the 
King's Theatre in 1822 as Pietro rJSremita—ihe 
year of its performance as an oratorio — the sub- 
scribers were delighted, and we are assured that 
" one of the most distinguished supporters of the 
theatre, after protecting to the manager that he de- 
served well Of the country, offered to propose him 
at White's." But the furore soon subsided, and 
Piitro fSremita disappeared from the bills. The 
same thing happened at Covent Garden in 1860, 
when the French version was played in Italian un- 
der the name of Zora, with Mdme. Castellan and 
Signor Tamberlik in the cast, Mr. (now Sir Michael) 
Coeta oonducting. Everything was lavished upon 
the opera that money and skill could bring, but 
Zora oecame no more than a " nine day's wonder," 
and though Mr. Gye has once or twice of late threat- 
ened its re-production, the fulfilment of his threat 
is bv no means likely. It will be said that in so far 
as these results arise from the undramatic character 
of the work, they have no bearing upon its produc 
tion as an oratorio. The remark is just, ana those 
who approve the stop taken by the Sacred Harmon- 
ic Society are entitled to the rail advantage deriva- 
ble from it, as, also, from the fact that an eminent 
Parisian critic, M. Scudo, writing apropot to the re- 
vival of MoUe in Paris twenty-nx years ago, said, 
with emphasis, that the opera has " all the charac- 
teristics of a veritable oratorio." Some of us may 
differ from M. Scudo, and do so with all the confi- 
dence of those who know bettor than he could 
know what the characteristics of a veritoble orato- 
rio are. No one wishes to deny that there are 
grand pages in M6$et. The music of the Lawgiver, 
for example, is full of dignity throughout, and rises 
in the invocation, Bterno, immento, ineomprehenailnt 
Dio, even to sublimity. Of the famous Prayer — a 
genuine inspiration — ^it is unneoesaary to speak, 
while the finale to the third act has, undeniably, 
the advantage of immense v^rve, as well as extreme 
noisiness. Admitting the sentiment of the pretty 
duets as a characteristic of true oratorio, there is. 



also, much to be said for them, but against this 
what a mass of triviality ranges itoelf? — triviality 
of the worst kind, because out of place, even re- 
garded as part of a lyric drama. The marvel was, 
on Friday, when strains befitting a comic opera 
rang through Exeter Hall in association with relig- 
ions words, that the very stones of that evangelical 
edifice did not cry out But the stones were silent. 
Not so the audience, who applauded with all the 
fervor of theatre-shunning people in the act of en- 
joying one of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed's enter 
toinmente. The performance is to be repeated in 
June, and no wonder, for the society has " pros- 
pected " a new field of operations destined, we sin- 
cerely trust, to prove, if it needs must be worked^^ii 
source of wealth. 

The English text of Rossini's " oratorio " has been 
prepared by Mr. Arthur Matthison. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 
By whom the arrangement of the music has been 
done we are not told, but it indicatos, in one re- 
spect at least, a skilful hsnd. The cream of the 
opera is here past question, and if it be said that 
the representation in C major of the great Prayer, 
by way of finale, is a liberty savoring of licence, 
the case is one in which, if ever, the end sanctifies 
the means. The original ending — ^like the entire 
fourth act-— presento an anti-climax, whereas the 
Prayer rounds off the work grandly. Not having 
Rossini's full score before us, we cannot say how 
far the arbanger of the Exetor Hall version has been 
faithful or unfaithful to it Our impression is that 
he has added with a liberal hand in the direction of 
increased sonority. Regarding the performance, 
we must speak highly. It was not faultless, but it 
was wonderfully free from faults, looking at the 
novelty of the music and its character, so unfamil- 
iar to the mass of those concerned. Both band and 
chorus had been well trained by Sir Michael Coste, 
the success of whose labors deserves frank acknowl- 
edgment and recommendation, nor were the princi- 
pal vocalists, to speak generally, wanting in com 
petence. Mdme. Lemmens Sherrington devoted all 
her skill and energy to the part of Anais, the He- 
brew maiden by Pharaoh's son, Amenophis. She 
was best heard in the expressive dnete which are so 
conspicuous throughout the work, but especially in 
that for Anais and her mother, Zillah, '* In Israel's 
camp alone I weep," which the experienced soprano 
gave with real feeling. Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Julia Elton, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Cummings, Mr. W. 
Wells, Mr. Hilton, Mr. Bridson, and Herr Hen- 
schel also took part, with more or less success, the 
honors falling to Mr. Lloyd, who, as the Egyptian 
Prince, sang splendidly and excited real enthusi- 
asm by the fine quality and power of his high notes. 
Herr Henschd was also particularly successful as 
Moses. His English pronunciation oontinues im- 

Serfect, and could not l>e otherwise than a serious 
rawback, but in his conception of the character 
and ite dramatic expression he left nothing to de- 
sire. The entemhUs were often highly impressive, 
and it will be conceded on all hands that the hearty 
applause which followed the conclusion of the per- 
formance justly recognized the merit of an achieve- 
ment that will increase the fame of the society. 



Mario Tettimonial Fond. 

(From the London TimeSf June 1.) 

The fact that Mario (Conte di Candia), who, from 
a simple amateur, with a voice of superlative beauty 
as his chief credential, reached, by slow and sure 
steps, the highest eminence in his profession, has 
been for some time in reduced circumstances is well 
known among frequenters of the opera and ama- 
teurs in general, it was not, therefore, surprising 
that a committee should be formed some time ago 
to meet the exigencies of the case, and to raise a 
fund with the object of enabling the great lyric 
comedian to pass the remainder of his life in com- 
parative ease. He who charmed so many for over 
three decades merited more than ordinary sym- 
pathy on the part of those he had delightod with 
nis uncommon gifts and telente. The artistic 
career of Mario may be briefly sketohed. Born at 
Genoa in 1812, of an ancient and honorable family, 
his father having been Governor at Nice, he toolc 
esrly to singing as a recreation, and speedily be- 
came the idol of the " salons." At the age of 24 he 
went to Paris, where, after many solicitotions from 
the management of the Grand Opera (then in the 
Rue Lepelletier), he accepted the proposals offered 
to him, and in November, 1888. made his dSbut as 
the hero of Meyerbeer's Robert le Diable, a character 
originally susteined (in 1881) by the ill-fated Ad- 
olphe Nourrit As an actor, Mario was then, of 
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conrw. > mare novice ; bat tba charm of his voice, 
M wall aa hie prepoaaeaslng demeanor, aierolaed an 
ioflnence whioh led to «n enwement at the Opera 
Italien, a much more favorable arena for the eihi- 
Utlon of Ilia natural endonmenla. In 1889 he wu 
invited to London, and made hie first appearance, 
at Her Maieat^'i Theatre, ai Oennaro, In Doniiet- 
tl'i Lucrtaa Boryia. Here the general oiiinion dif- 
fered in no way from that which had been pro- 
Donnced tn Faria. " Voz tl prtlerea HiAii " was the 
nnivenal cry. Many amatenra (oreaav a bright 
fatnre in itore far the yonng Sardinian, and. while 
admitting that with him tba " nil motrix,' the moi- 
\ntf power, was the eiqaiaite ornn with which 
Natare had endowed him, datecteiiBiKna of Intelii- 
(tence nnnoticed by leaa curloni obaervera. How 
the judgment of thfa minority proved in the end to 
be the tme one, tlioae who have followed the career 
of Hario linee he first. appeared amotiic na need 
■carceiy be told. At Her Majestv'a Theatre he 
aohleved Bueceas after anccese, and prc^eae waa 
marked in every freih character he eaiayed. From 
Oennarn he went to Ernesto, gaining a popnlarity 
for the famoni aereaade, "Com'igenUl," which has 
never beep wanting to It ainoe. The first indrlible 
impreaaiOD createaupan connolaaaura waa in the 
Barbitn at Roeaini, when the Almaviva of Hario 
waa at once proclaimed " hon tipn," not enly be- 
cansa of the extraordlnarv ease and fluency with 
which he executed Rosalnls florid and alwaya me- 
lodlouB passages — so. for example, in the aerenade, 
"Beco ridente," end the duet with Figaro, "AH' 
Ideadt qoal metallo'— bat becnnae ofhia acting In 
the jtul* te the first act. Here, in the feigned 
dniDkenoesB of the Count, he proved that in such a 
eitnatlOD be could be a Eenlleman. withont Indulg- 
ing In tricks, or, as the Italian* express It, " Uaxi' 
to which in any circumetancea no gentleman wonld 
oondeicend. We aiterwards had hla Inimitable 
Nemorino (VSlUir d' Amort), followed saccesslvsly 
by Elvlno {La BoKitatTibula), Artnro (/ Furilani], 
Carlo {Linda di C^onioufii). Psrcy {Anna BoUna), 
with the " Vlvi tn ' which Rubinl, Mario's Immedi- 
ate predeeesior, waa first to put in vogae, Don Ot- 
tavio(7)M OunroHRi), etc. Uario'acareeratCovenl 
Garden, alnce the time when the Roval Italian Op- 
era was set up in opposition to Ur- Lumley and 
Her Majesty's Theatre, does not require to 1>e dwelt 
npon at length, being generally fsmllinr to our 
rsaders. Bei-ldea appearing on variona occsaiona in 
the paria already enumerated, with the addition of 
•ome lew others need leas to spociTy.he quickly threw 
himself into the sphere of abeolute "grand opera," 
beeomlDg the moat valiant champion of Meyerbeer- 
Hi* Raoul de Nangls in the H^tgutnoU, first with 
Viardot Carcta (IMS), snbseanenlly with Oialia 
Qriei, and hie John of Leyden In the ProphiU, also 
firet with Udme. Viardot (1849), are still vividly 
remembered, in tad, from a mer* histrionic tyru, 
Mario had become one of the greatest actors, if nnt 
the very grealeat actor, on the Ivrio Stage. His 
Jacopo Foacari, in Verdi's now hslKorgotten opera, 
hia Dnbe of Uantus in RigoliUo, Manrico in the 
Ttotalort, Alfredo in the Tyaviaia, Eleasar In the 
Juivt of Hatfivy ; his Fanat, pronounced, with good 
reaion, "the Paoat oTFanaU;" his Ricardo in the 
Ballo iR JfotcWa, Komeo in Onunoda Romeo i 
OiuluOa, and, last not least (other characters being 
unavoidably paased over), his Fernando in the Pa- 
vorila of Donlietti, one and all made their mark. 
Fernando was tie character In which, now nearly 
seven years aince, Mario took his long brewell of 
the English public. Such a -' hrewell,'' it may be 
justly Bald, was without precedent. "The parta in 
which he bad already sppsared during this Snal 
serieeorperrormsncea were Aimavira, Faust, Rsoul, 
Rlccardo, Lionelln {Xartlia), and Manrico. No 
cbsrscler. Iiowever, could have been more wisely 
selected for inch an occadon than that of the hem 
and devot«d lover of the Favorita ; and when it was 
stated that Id taking leave of Mario, "the leave- 
taking waa in honor of one long considnred and up- 
held ss the greateat, moet vereatile, and in all 
reapecta thoroughly accompliahed lyric artlatof our 
day," the simple trath waa uttered, without one 
word of exaggeration. 

That Mario should now he in want of that wblch 
he himself always gave too liberally to othera la sad 
to know. It ia, neverthetees. the fact; and that 
hct requires no apology or explanation ol what haa 
been done in his behalf. The names of the gentle- 
men who act as committee— Sir Jnlina Benedict, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, Mr. J. Woodford (one of 
onr moat diitlngnlshed amateors), snd Mr. Arthur 
Chappetl — are sufficient gaaranteea that thia anpe^ 
to tbe English public haa been made on purely le- 
gitimate grounds. That, while farther donation* 



for the fund are still to be received by the commit- 
tee, something in the shape of a concert should be 
r^arded as a likely expedient to enrich It waa nat- 
ural. The much underrated profeasors of music are 
always readiest to come forward with their aid when 
a fellow artist stands in need. That Mdme. Chris- 
tine NiUaon should be foremost in the good work, 
for which ehe has eipreealy travelled from the Con- 
tinent, will astonish no one bearing In mind what 
the gifted and distinguished Swollsh sonc^treas — a 
"yatAtigaU' if there ever was one — has done of re- 
cent years for several of oor moat estimable chari- 
id this being her only appearance in London 



received may be imagined. She was In magnifi 
cent voice, as was proved at once by her admirable 
delivery of the " Air dee hijoui," from Fauit, and 
later in the concert by the stow movement, " Qior- 
00 d'orrore," from ths grsnd dnet In RoBsinl'a St- 
miramide — her companion being no less sn artigt 
than Mdme. Trebsllt, whose abaenccfrom the lulian 
Opera up to the present moment haa been much re- 
gretted, but who is happily once more s member of 
Hr. Hapleaon'e company. Mr. Sims Reevea, too, 
waa to have taken nart In the concert, but was in- 
capacitated through indiapoeition from doing ao- 
The excuse made for him, however, wu a aubatan- 
tial one, as ths letter read from the platform by 
Hr. AHhur Chappell wiU show,— 

" My Dear ,— When I giva my aarvloee I am al- 

waTS most anilons to appear, bnt on tUa oeeaslon I fait 
donblr so, and eannot flnd words to eiprees how disap- 
pointed I am to l>s untortunatelr orsveoted. Mulo 
waa alwaya ao good a comrade. Ha cannot nnfortu- 
natfllf work longer. I can, and thorafore forward von 
a cheque for ion Knineaa, moat alnoerelj hoping that a 
Urjce sum may be collacted, so as to enable blm at least 

Yours, etc., J, 8ikb Ruvzs." 

Uadsme Trebel]! rendered another service by 
singing ths tenor part with Madame Nllsson in the 
duet, "Ah morir potesBi," fiwn Verdi's hut lately 
revived -^nnnt. She al«o gave the quaint " CAan- 
loa BtpagnoU ' from the late Georgs Bizet's much- 
expected opera, Carmen, and when called beck to 
the platform substituted " Bl voua croyei." sn air 
from OiTeobach's F>ei-limio, In Its atead ; but perhaps 
the moat finished effort of the popular contralto was 
the " Tn che sccendl," with its perennial cabaletta, 
"Di Unti palpitt," from Rossini's Taneridi. the 
work frem which the feme of the " Swan of Peaa- 
ro " may be dated. Mr. Santley, healde) joining 
Mlu Annie Butterworth and SIgnor Foil, In the 
terietto, " O nume benefico," from La Oaaa Ladra, 
Introduced the old English ballad, " The Vicar of 
Bray," and in reaponse to a well-merited encore 
gave '• The lesthar boltil '—both with genuine hn- 
mor. Signer Foil's solo wss the very popular 
" Bedouin I «VB-Bong " of Signer Plnsnti, in which 
the composer. A di/mlanit. 



your 

Bive range ana o( very agreeable Quality. It Is not 
s Btrong Toics, but It Is one that may acquire 
strength and volume with the aid of adequate study 
and experience. In her singing Mdlle. de Clalr- 
vauli diaplaya two conaidersble merits ; she aings 
invariably in tuns and phrases perfectly, so that 
any one who may accompany her on the pianoforte 
haa no difficulty in following. True, in Sir Jullua 
Benedict she enjoyed the co-operation of so accom- 
paniat with few equala; hut her own merits were 
not less apparent. She evidently nnderalcTd the 

' " " ' 'efull 

le. de 

. ._ ._ the orchestra — a 

ifficlent proof that the audience had been grati- 
fied with her performance. That Hdme. Nlisson at 
the conclusion should introduce some of her favo- 
rilo Swediah melodies was to be expected- The se- 
lection* she made were " Fjorton 'ar," " Mandom 
mod ook morska men," and " Eom du lilla fiicka '■ 
(in obedieDoe to an encore). The first and third of 
thee* have been already anng more than once by 
Hdme. Nilsaon; the third ia also well known 
through the eiuMng of Jenny Lind in yeare past. 
All three are full of charm and freshness. So, too, 
wa> the singing of Mdme. Hilason, who has rarsly 
eihibitod more esrse and spirit, rarely imparted to 
the national melodlea of her osontry more charac- 



Moat of the dulTeeattheplaaoforte were and ertaken 
hv Sir JoUna Benedict, who accompanied all Udme- 
Hllsson'a performanoes, and whose gracerul ballad, 
" Book me to sleep,' anng by Hiss Bntterwurth, 



was a feature in the programme. Among the audi- 
ence, one of the most crowded and brilliant ever 
assembled in St. James'a Hall, were ths Princess of 
Wslss and Princeas Hary Adelaide, Duchess of 
Teck. The grosa raceinta of the concert amounted 
to £1,1G0, excluaive of tho one hundred guineaa 
contributed by Mr. Slma Reevea. 



Handel'i "Jubilate." 



Julnlatt. Von Georg Frladri.ch H&ndel, bearbelt- 
et von Robert Frsns. [Halle: Helnrich Earm- 

rodL] 

Last month ire directed the speoial attention of onr 
readers to the general fact tbat many of Handel'a finest 
eompoaltlona remain onlamlllar, eltber becanss the orlp 
Inal tbin score baa not been Oiled up, or because tbe 
milng-np Is not genarallj known. We also alked atten- 
Uon to the pattlcnlar case of " L' Allegro ed 11 Penslero- 
so," and pointed ontttaatHsrr Frani's thougfattnl a 
Jnflldoua accompanlmenU to that noble work, being 
generally available, remove the only obstacle to Its tak- 
ing a proper place In onrFjeUvaland other progtmmme*. 
Let OS now do the same good offlce for the Utrecht "Ju- 
bilate," which Herr Fran-, ten years ago, loot Into his 
careful hands, and, with the pecnllar Instinct tbat be- 
longs to him, fitted lor modem nse- We donbt It more 
than a very small proportion of those who renlly love 
Handel, and claim to rank aa eonnolasenrs of his woika, 
know much about tbs Utrecht "Jubilate." All ths 
same, however, It is one of tbe old master's grandsst 
pscss. When Handel was chosen by Queen Ai 
(afahist precedent, he being a foreigner) to write mi 
In eelebntion of tbe peuie of IT13, he had only been In 
England a little while on his second visit ; he was In 
full vigor of early manhood, and it waa necassary 
blmtomaketbefnllest possible nse of an opportunity 
BO diletlngulshed. That be sbonldglve his Royal Fatron- 
ess of the best appeared to him a matter of urgent poli- 
cy aa well as of duty, and In ths ■' Ts Denm" and " Jn- 
bllsto '' we have the master's greatest powers eiempll- 
flod— an oiempllllcation rewarded by a llte-penalon ot 
£100. Handel appears to have himself thought well of 
the work, Inaamuobaa betook It with him down to Ox- 
ford, along with " Athalla," when he visited that city 
tor the Public Act. or, aa we Btaonld now call It, the 
lontlon, o( ITtS. Mnsla at this featlvltywas 
and, many worthy people thought, 









ne.for 



pi u :»i(! Ill his dlaiy, "Tlie players inlgbt ss well b< 

"I I rii^n flLHerB"«"loifaj crew," which wsi nellhei 
p>'..i i.iir reBnedofMssterHeamFihntTBtberofapleci 
w.',„vi.)cirbnll»d-.'|iera of tba period whoralo men 
til' , I' mntlo of "that cursed Handel, with hisconfound 
Howeyer, the "Jubilate" was performed 



■Aihalla" also, to lie pronto/ them 



'■ hit.- 



ilnc^ed ft 



Fruiibaa treated the work with all hla admitted akill 
Loavlug the compoter'a own score, as far ss it haa come 
down lo ns, Inlaol, be baa added parts for additional In- 
siraments with wonderful feeling for the style and ohar- 
acterot tbe original. Eapeclally Interesttngla the cbo- 
roa, "Oh, be Joyful," with Its parts tor horns, flutes, 
oboes, clarionets, and basMOns; and not lets so ths 
beancttal duet, " Be ye sura that the Lord He la Qod," 
throucboutwhlohajudlelons nse of the wind Instru- 
menU gives color and variety alike charming. But we 
need not dlscnss details. Fraos Is now aoknowledgsd 
as lbs prince of noslcial " restorera," and our duty Is 
done wlien we hare called atlentlon to the vrorks upon 
wblch hla BkOi baa been lavUbsd.-£<HidM JTiufcal 



Musio AT TBB Fbesoh SxRtBiTioii. The following: 
It a list of ths foreign mnslcal entertainments to be giv- 
en at the Exhibition: Bng!and-Hr. Leslie, leading the 
English oboln, and the French orchestra, spvclally con- 
dncted by Mr. Sullivan, will give three grand coccerls 
of English muilo,on the lltb, IHh and Mth of Jnly. 
The Prince ot Wales will be present at the last. United 
Btatee— GilDiore'B orcbeatra, of New York, will give an 
American concert on the 4th of July, tbe annlvereaiy of 
Independence. Sweden and Norway— Tbe stndentJ 
Upsal and of Christiana have arranged for two grand 
vccalconoeitt tobaheldin theBalledesFttes. A pro- 
gramme of Swediah olsssical mnalc will be executed Id 
one of tbe cmaller rooms. Italy-Five eoncena will be 
given by the orcheaira of La Bcala, of Milan, three by 
that of the Apollo Theatre, ot Rome, and three of clas- 
sical music, whlcb are to be organised by the Academy 
of Hnalo of Palermo. Spain— Tba Madrid Conoeit So- 
ciety, composed of 100 performers, will give three con- 
oerta lu tbe second week of July. The Qnartett Boctety 
of the same olty will provide three encertalnmsnia of 
olaasloal mualc. Hongnry— Two oruhnstra* will be 
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DWIGHT»S JOURlfAL OF MUSIC. 



hMTd at the TroeadAro. one oomprlaliig tlxteen miisl- 
eiaat and tha other rather smaner. MoreoTer, the td- 

Sines win play every day in the Hnngaiian Osarda in 
e Ohamp de Jfars. Belgium— Nearly all the Orpheon 
•oeletles of Belginm will come to Pariif either to ting 
■eparately or to oompete in the international feetlvala. 
Deniaaik— The Frenoh offlcial orohestra winjriye,on 
beiialf of thii kingdom, a ooocert oonefsting ofDanish 
mnelo, and more eipeoially of the woiki of Oade. Hoi- 
land— SoTeral Philharmonio and other sodetleswill Tis- 
it Pari* to take part in the international oonteete. 



^tnigK^ Imrmal of JUvsit. 

BOSTON, JUNE 22, 1878. 

The Cinoinnati Festival 

That the people of Cfncianati were jastly elated 
wiih the sQOoeie of their great Musical FestWal, no 
one donbts. Whether the artistic or the edaoation- 
al ilgniiloance of that succees be as great as seeros 
t« hare been generally imagined, Is fairly an open 
qnestloB. If the yaloe of a mnslcal festival is to 
be oieasared by its outward magnitude alone, or by 
that together with the successful execution of its 
programme, the smooth working of its multifkrlous 
immense machinery, and by the enormous crowds 
of listeners attracted by it, and delighted as well by 
the rest and sumptuous hall so generously proyld. 
ed for their accommodation as by the music itself, 
then it must pass for the most important musical 
erent of its kind which thb country has yet reel- 
iied. We say ofiU kind, the festiyal kind ; for the 
advent of a single American Handel, or Beethoven, 
or any really great creative musical genius, would 
be an event of fkr more consequence, though the 
newspapers might not find it out till he were dead 
and buried. Now as to the magnitude, the great 
scale of the undertaking, it stands admitted that 
Olndnnati had by far the largest and best appoint- 
ed Music Hall in the whole land ; in some respects, 
at least, the largest Organ ; while the average au- 
dience throughout the four days outnumbered by 
seme thousands any audiences that have been as- 
sembled in the spirit and the name of Music as an 
Art; for we count out the " Jubilee " monstrosities 
as foreign to the comparison, presuming that the 
authors of the Cincinnati festival were not ambi- 
tious to have their work measured by that sort of 
standard ; nor is that the standard by which we 
measure mu^Jeal progress here in Boeton. The 
flnandal success, too, was wonderful ; the mere poe- 
sesslon of so much money for any future worthy en- 
terprise in music, Is something which may be count- 
ed of great importance, according as it may be 
wisely used. 

Taking It for granted, then, that this was in truth 
a grand and noble festival, and en a larger scale 
than any yet known in our country ; that the cho- 
rus was as large and possibly more effective than 
onr Boston Handel and Haydn Chorus at its best; 
that the Thomas Orchestra was the largest and the 
best which even he has ever yet had under his con- 
trol ; that the solo singers formed a notable array; 
and that the execution of the various compositions 
was upon the whole as good as all the local «ritlcs 
and the correspondents represented, does all this 
weigh enough to shift the centre of musical life and 
culture in thb country to the Queen City of Ohio ? 
Dees this Justify the claim, so freely made, that 
Cincinnati henceforth takes rank as the Musical 
City of the Union? Great halls, great crowds, 
great fisstivals do net establish the musical charac- 
ter of a dty. The meet musical town In Europe, 
Leipsle, has all Its great Symphony Concerts In a 
hall net large enough to seat a thousand people, 
and all Its Oratorio and Pasrion musio in a gloomy 
old ehureh of but moderate dimensions. What 
gives Ldpslo its musical character b the fact; 
(1) that Bach and Mendelssohn and so many mas- 



ters lived and worked there, whose traditions and 
whose spirit haunt the place ; (2) that more of the 
best and noblest mudc in all forms b heard there 
year In and year out ofbener than anywhere else ; 
(8) its Conservatorlum, and (4) that the whole pop- 
ulation thoroughly believes In mudc as one of the 
prime interests of life. In short, itb a great oen 
tre of musical culture. It takes years to bring that 
about; no Festival can doit, no worked up mighty 
demonstration. If this dty of Boston has hitherto 
enjoyed some reputation for mudcal pre-eminence 
In a vast nnmndcal country, It has not been chiefly 
inconsequence of Its great mudcal festivals; far 
more has It been owing to the eflbrts made here in 
behalf of mudcal education, both In sdieob and 
concerts of good standard mudc. Symphonies, Ora- 
torios, Chamber mudc, etc., etc, for some fSorty 
years past It b because the love of what b best 
In mudc has becooie so deeply seated, not of course 
in all, nor even In the majority, but In enough 
minds to give a tone to the community. Has any 
Western dty had the like experience ? We, tco, 
have had our great festlvab, under the lead of our 
old Handd and Haydn Society, at home in Orato- 
rio for half a century and more. But these fostl- 
vals were rather the result than the beginning and 
prime movers in our culture ; they developed spon- 
taneoudy and by an Innate neoesdty out of the In- 
terest In mudc fed from a thousand quiet q^rings 
for years before so bold an enterprise was thought 
of. In other words, our festivals have grown out 
of our own local musical cultui^ and Institutions ; 
the Clndnnatl festivab were Implanted from with- 
out ; the seed was brought by Thomas and hb Or- 
chestra ; perhaps It will continue to spring up and 
bear firult of Its own accord hereafter ; and we hope 
It will, and that the fruit will yet acquire Its own 
original and native flavor. 

So much of Clndnnati in the r^le of mudcal 
" head-centre." Now let us look at the Festival as 
such. Attention has been repeatedly called the to 
surpssdng richness of its programme ; and the pro- 
gramme (the quality and quantity of the mudc pre- 
sented) b in truth the first test of the artbtlo im- 
portance of such an occadon. Our Handd and 
Haydn Sodety (each of whose Oratorio perform- 
ances for many years might have been made the 
nudeus of a festivd) had one great fSsstivd of a 
whole week on Its fiftieth anniversary In 1866, with 
a chorus of 700 voices and an orchestra of 100 in- 
struments. Then were performed four Oratorios 
(" Creation," '' Israel in Egypt," " Elijah " and the 
"Mesdah"); four grand Symphonies (*'Eroica" 
and No. 7 by Beethoven, the great Schubert in C, 
and the " Scotch " by Mendelseohn) ; the Ibt of Ov- 
ertures included the Corielan and Zeoiiora, No. 8, 
of Beethoven, Aryanihe, Weber, Mukunumr Nighft 
Dr$am and Ruy BIm, Mtfodelssohn, TeU, TannhSth 
ter, Runsi, Bennett's Haiadet, etc., besides aolos 
and concerted pieces. That was too much of a 
good thing perhaps,— the natural ambition of a 
first experiment 

To ofbet this the Clndnnatl programme (wisely 
limited to four days) offered one Oratorio, the moot 
familiar one, if also the best, the Mmiah, and, In 
Ueu of other monumental choral works of thb sort, 
the Graner Mass by Liszt (which some might find 
edifying, but meet hearers not) and, for the Inaugn- 
rd piece on the first evening, scenes from Gluck's 
Alee9i$, which would have been admirable In any of 
the following concerts, but were wholly unfit for a 
triumphal, stately prelude to the whole (such as 
Mendelssohn's " Hymn of Praise," or Handd's '* Te 
Deum," etc, etc, might have been), and a ** Festi- 
vd Ode " by Otto Singer, composed in the " Lbst- 

Ian Schaol;" for the rest some few scenes from 

Wagner's operas, etc The Symphonies were the 

, JBroiea, the Unfinbhed one by Sohubmrt^ the Ninth 



(with Chorus) by Beethoven, and the " Romeo and 
Juliet" Symphony by Berllos! For Overtures there 
were the " Tannhftuser," "Midsummer NIghfs 
Dream," " TeU," " Lohengrin " (Introd.), Ooriclan, 
Sdhmlofe (Ooldmark), Sohumann's "Manfred," to 
* which add Abortus adi^tation of Prelude, etc, from 
Bach, and various smaller Instrumentd extracts. 
We think the first Beaton festival holds Its own be- 
dde thb even In the Instrumental pieces, while In 
great chord works it b far the richest, unless nov- 
dty ba made the criterion ; but from all that we 
can learn of the impression made by Lisst^s Mass 
and Mr. Singer's Ode, we think a single standard 
Oratorio would have been of far more account 

But think of the order and construction of that 
opening programme: 1. the trsglc opera, AlemU, 
lastlnic an hour; % dedication exercises, sp ee ch es, 
etc, another hour; 8. the pdnftal Singer Ode, 
nearly a third hour; and finally, (nothing could be 
better In Itsdf, but In that place sure to be beyond 
endurance with the thousanda wearied out already), 
the Heroic Symphony I Thomas has put our pa- 
tience to like trids here In Boeton. 

We may go still forther and diow that every one 
of the Handel and Haydn Festivab has presented 
a ridier amount of the best sort of mudcd matter, 
than was heard last month at Cincinnati. For 
example: 

First Triennial Festival, May 1868,--Choms of 
747 vdees. Orchestra of 100. Oratorios: ifetttaA, 
OreaiiKm, Sanuon, and 8L PtmL Mendelssohn's 
" Hymn of Praise " and 96th Psalm. Nicold's Ov- 
erture and Choral : " Eln fesle Burg," was the open- 
ing piece Chord Symphony of Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn's "Reformation" Do., Symphony In G, 
Haydn, and the great Schubert In C, and the " Un- 
finbhed" one Overtures: Zeonorf, No. 8, Men- 
delssohn's MMrmaHtU, etc, 7afifiA4riiMr, Jl^rtj^BeMUt, 
Jmaonda, etc Miss Allda Topp played two Con- 
certos : Schumann In A minor, and Lbst In E flat 
Carl Rosa pUyed a Violin Concerto by Spohr. The 
solo dngers were Mme. Parepa Roea, Adeldde 
Phllllpps, Miss HousUn, Mrs. Cary (Barry), Meesrs. 
Geo. Slmpeon, James Whitney, J. F. Winch, H. 
Wilde, J. F. Rudolpheon and M. W. Whitney. Or- 
ganist, B. J. Lang; Conductor, Carl Zerrahn. 

Second Triennid, 1871. " Hymn of Prabe " and 
Nlcold Chord Overture again. W^ah, Itrad in 
Sgypt, Mmiah, Bach's Matthmt Pa$aion (about one 
half of It), first time In America. Symphonies : 
Haydn in G (No. 18) ; Schubert in C, and the Un- 
finished one ; Fifth and Ninth (Chord), Beethoven 
Overtures : Zetmore, No. 8 ; Gmtneva, Schumiann ; 
Gade's OmUm ; SaJcwnUiU, Goldmark ; TmnJUhuef, 
LIsit'e " Les Preludes." Concertos: Beethoven In 
E flat (Miss Mehllg), Schumann In A minor (Miss 
Krebe), Chopin In F minor (Mehllg). The solo 
dngers were: Mmc Rudersdorff and Mr. Cum- ' 
mings (tenor), from London ; Mrc Houston West, 
Mrs. H. M. Smith, Miss Adddde PhllUpps, Annie 
Cary, Antoinette Sterling, and Messrc W. J. and J. 
F. Winch, M. W. Whitney and Rudolphsen. The 
aflemoon mlscdlsneous programmes offered numer- 
onr Important solos for tJiese artists. 

Third Triennbl, 1874. Chorus of 600; Thomas 
Orchestra, Increased to 85. Conductors, Zerrahn 
and Thomas. Organist, Lang. Prtndpal VcniX- 
bts: Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Nelson Varley 
from London ; Miss Annie Cary, Mr. M. W. Whit- 
ney, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. West, Miss Phllllpps ; Meesrs. 
Geo. R. Osgood, W. J. Winch, and J. F. Rudolph- 
sen. Oratorios : J^dan Maeeabunu ; " Spring " f^em 
Haydn's Seaiom ; Mendelssohn's unfinished "Chrbtr 
us;" Bach's ifottAewPatMOfi (a fbllcrsdeotion); J. 
K. Paint's "St PeUr" (new); Mmiah. Shorter 
Chord wwks: "Hear my Prayer," Mendelssohn; 

46th Psalm, Dudley Buck. Symphonies : Schubert 
" Unfinbhed ; " Ninth of Beethoven (with Chorus); 
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Behumian Id B flat; BifT* "I.ttoiii>r«i' Llut'i 
" Tuio,' — Overtures: XurycmlAt ; " Hldiammir 
HlfhVa;' Voraplel to " Helitonlniier," Vfnn; 
Jmtonda ; //Aigenia, Olack ; OorieU*, BMthoTin ; 
" Ftnet,'' Wegner ; " lf*Kio Plate," Hourt ; GtHo- 
Mvo, BohnmlDn. All thU, beridee ihorter mleoellk- 
nlei end ■ Cooctrt on thepeatO^anbj Hr. Ling, 



tndeliMihii 



with plecM from Bub, Behiimu 
tic 

The Fourth TrltonUl, 1B1T, «u to* reoenl to r«- 
qnlr* notlo*. W» «dIj name the prlndpal TOoal- 
Ult ; Scpranl, HIm Qar* LonUe EellegK and HIh 
Tharabj ; ContralU. HIh Annie Cary, and H atkUda 
Phllllppe ; Tenon. Chai. R. Adams and Wm. J. 
Winch; Bani, H. W. Whltnoj and J. F. Wlioh. 
— Theae Map are not to be forgolUn. Are all 
M« treaanraa of mamery all at once oanoelled bj 
tha dndnDatl FmUtiI, witb Ita iplendid hall and 
•II tl« plorlMT Vt heartilj conKratnlata our 
jonofar lliter city on'thla prond ■aoecH, andtrntt 
that, whan this Intoiloatlon of new wine ahall hare 
oooled off, >h« will settle down Into a itaady and 
anbatantial progress, wherein geod mods shilt W 
COBS part of the dally life and atmosphere, and mn- 
tleal cnltnre and enjojoient In a qnlet way be 
IhonKht of more aooount than demonitretiona on an 
anpreccdentdd Male af magnltndsL There, as al- 
ready here, the experience of a few yean will taach 
that the true dssideratom for a nniloal elty la a 
number of moderately larp masia halU, seating 
« t«o thonaiad people, rather than* hall 
thst will hold five or ten thooeand. 

BoTUTOH Cira. The fonrth and tart Concert of 
the fifth HMoii (Wednesday evening, Jnne S) was a 
■rbably good one and drew tha nsnal appreda- 
tlTB Invited crowd to the Boston Hnslo Hall. The 

programme was as follows: 
. The NlnetT-llftll Psali 



ie eborei, with ai 




10. IComlnc Sons 

Mixed drarns. 

Wc have never fonnd the 9Bth Pialn ao Interest- 
ing at several other works of Mendelssohn of tbe 
ettn* kind. It bis a certain nnlform level and mo- 
notony of graadeor ; and the additional choms 
(eompoaed some time after the main work) Is hard- 
ly np to that lev*]. Tet as a whole the Psalm has 
n*blllty ofebarielAr, and showa Mild, sore mosl- 
cianthlp ef wrarae. The chomsea were grandly 
snng by a large, well-bsUnoed choir of oarehlly 
ehown voieee. The solos, too, ware In good hands : 
Ura. Oatk HoEbowv, Soprano, assisted by Hlis 
Hnrr In the Dnat; " In his hands,' and Hr. Joe- 
pah, the first imprea^OD ef whose pnre and aym. 
pathetic teaor voice and conacIenUons style was 
qaito agreeabli 

Bntlfwialn the shorter pieces of the aaoand 
part that Hr. Omood's Cborna, whether mlxfd or 
■Ingle, appeared to tha most brilliant advantage. 
That " Night Song In the Forest " by Schubert Is 
tha richest additioa to the limited repertoire for 
male voloea that we hive heard for many a day. It 
la a piece of ooaalderable length and fblly oonvaya 
tha haling of the wordi ; one could listen to It with 
nnflagrlDgluterMt wnett twIceastuDg. T' ' 
bom* freshen It np dellgbtftilly and give It 



Uags of ramanDs ; their mellow tonaa, for the moat 
pntpiatnttimo, «• If from the distance, are never 
■Uaat, They were Is perfect tnne and delicately, 
beaatlfnlly played ; and the alngtug corresponded. 
Another salient featnrs wai the ezqalsltely bright 
and lllesome rendering of the perfect little " Hay 
Song ' by Frani. Tha sad, homely meledy of th* 
Cirintblan song, " Forsaken," proved as fascinating 
as before, and bad to be repeated : and Hr. Oa- 
good'a " Have yon my darling seen T ' was ehirm- 
Ingly melftdlons and refined In harmony, only we 
Mt that It WM nrged to almost too high a climax 

tha end. The pleoea sung by female voloea 
only were vary captivating, Hr. Osgood's voice Id 
tbe so1«s of " A Hay Xlgbt " by Abt. was greeted 

an entbaslasm not easily sated, Hr. Psiia- 
siLSA'a piano-forte aocompanlmeDt was exoellent, 
and Hr. Srmm lent effective support on tha great 
Organ Id tbe Hendelsaohn Psalm. 



ObKUoo, Juri 11. I floil I was prematnra In per- 
Dtmlng itT Ttqulem over the seasoa at tbe Tocal aode- 
tlee, for Oie Beethoven Sodetr ame to tbe front laat 
wtth the best concert tbey bsve Klven this rear, 
the prinolpal nninber at It beini Max Brooti's " OdTV 
. ' with oteheatral BOCompsnImenl. Thachomsilnfc- 
log wu generallj reitarded as better than tbe; bavs 
before this season, and tbis concert will go far 
to lahabnitate them In public eattmatlon . One thlnR, 
at Isast. OBD be tnitbf allj said far tba soclatj ; It has In- 
trednoed nearlj all tlie laportsot new works ttiat bave 
been heard here. 
Tbe Apollo aofdat;, wltli an aisodata chonu of ladles, 
omss to tbe front with an eilra oonoert ttals week. 
Last week Kr. Bmll Uebllnjt frav* a leoltal of which 
the TWhiM speaks In tbe foUowInK compllmentaij 



Xr. Lleblluii;! p 



e was admlrabl; arranee 



„ the Prelnde and Fuinia at Mendels- 

Bobn.Op. H. No. 1, ItKSTeDSin snooavl re aider, the C- 



ITiTeil nearlT as often is be shonlrt be. There has fare- 
r b«en A more enJoToble piano recital Klven In this c' 

— ^ore HherAllr ■Iten'leil by tho<e OBnable of 

le pluio mnslo. and 'hi>- *» tt-.tr. n. .v. . 

lGnteiDMr,,I.1eblln( 

earti Appesruife be hns had somBthlns 
hat snld It I" w«iitbar behualwa;sbei 



Brat vtoUn of the lieaegBBf QBaitet- 
And tbls reminds me that amniementa hsve been 
made In pnrsnaBoe ef wbiob the Uestcang QnartM 
will (Its a aeifea of oooonta of chamber mnale next 
under the aosptcei ef the Hnilcal Conege, and 
thnelD, ltsaeinstoma,sB tmpoMant advsDOe Isnade, 
as this amnEsment will seonre a niooh larger audlenoe 
than their praTlous performaaoes have enjojed. Both 
these eredl table departures of the Cfinafehivo ao donM 
been stimnlated bj the pravlons efforts of tlie Henbej 
Music School, which was tbe llrst ImMtatlon hen to 
nuke anj eooslderaldt prorlaion of mnalg to be beard. 
The College bUBlwaraahown oonsMenbl* entasprlae, 
ipedally In affording 



the 

I am of the opInleD, henei ar , that mors 

la to b« exerted In improving tbe pnbllc 

of a high otder, by meana of good slngln 

SohnlHit and Sehamani 

tlsh) and bj reall; tnpeilor plana redtala, than In any 

ether way jost at present Next to this < 



the sdeotloos are mors Itkely to bs 
ooDSlslent wl(b each other and with 

becanse tba pnblla begins 

and, third, becanse tbere are better plano-plajai* 

bad than Uien ure artlttt In otber lines of mnslo. 

Besides, then U another very Important element, A 
pablto pertormaDoe at mtwio In order to be of edneaMve 
force needs to be an intrrprttaltBn. This tt wm not be 
eieeptin tba hands of a real artist i-and not then nnless 
he nndentanris and is familiar with his pleos. Her ev- 



bleh poelUnn imonelhi-few re»IW([rest nlayersof il 
eountcy, Tbe Tocsl ssslataDcebyMr. McWadeaod Ml 
ITblte was in heeplng with the grasral spirll of Ihp i 
dial. The latter lane two fichomano sonjni, rBrnlv 
hMird.-^Es trelbt mlafihin" and "Hit MjrIbeD uad 
Rnaen,"~Oottsob>lk's sane, " Olovinu bisrt, tmit nn," 
and. for an enrors In the IsTter, Molloy'i qmJnt Uallnd, 
"The Clang o' Ihe Wooden Shnon." 

On TrIdsT evening Mme. S* Rooda-Klce gave apnpll'i 
eoDoart at Hetabey Hall, wttb a programme of decided 
exodlenoe. Kme. Rloe la one of the best balf r 
piano teachers here. 

Tbe beat tiling about the ranalasl aspect of this dtr Is 
the I siiailntiln and heaHhy iDcrease In Ibe smaller mn- 
ateal astlvitles of a genelne ebaraoter. Of cobtm I do 
not mean by this ehnrch conoerta, for Ihete ire af a 
"ehi>ddr"oharaeter weUundentood. I refer to con- 
certs of Gbanber mnalo, lectures on masfoal lltentare 
and historr, eta. Row. tot inslanee, last Wednesdaj 
afteraoDB Mr. Frederic Orant Oleaaon (one of the dltte- 
lors of Ihe Heraher School) gave a lecture on Xtulcsl 
HMOT7, mnstrsted by Important aelectlone. At tbe 
lame boor Hr. Fred. W. Soot gave a lectnre on " Tocal 
Method ■< in Kiss rannle Hoot's music studio, which 
waa attended b; forty or llf^ Interested Tletener*. Mr. 
Beet holds some vlewa of his own on tbis subject, but 
b> baa been ver; sncoesafel in attracting and letalning 
tbibetterolassof TocalpnpHs; wblcb Is natural enough, 
as he Is aooctdeDtlODsand hard-wnrk I ng student. 

Then on Batnnlaj morning, Mr. Rsttitaedt delivered a 
the BistoTT <rf MualD at the Musical College 



with repose and oompleta oonoentfmtloa. Aad tUa Will 
not be unless the piece Is plafed b; heart. When tbe 
plsrer's mind Is oecnpled witta reading the BOte*,)natao 
mnob is taken away trom the playing. I wm eo maia - 
Ing with one of the best publla readers In Amssloa late- 
ly, and I fonnd that tba same fact exists la eloontloB. 
Tke hijcbsst and best things cannot be done axaept one 
Is master of the text, and addreisss hlmaelf (HreetlT to 
tbe andlenoe. 

I hive been stndrtng tbls qneatloo of publle perfom- 
anee without notes, both In my own leaching and u I 
bave listened to the pbylBig of otbers, and It seems lo 
me that, en the organ espedally, where there are ao 
niny dlstnollons, the effect wonid bo very much Im- 
proved and the plecea become moeb more Intelllglbls if 
tbe player could Drat turn them htmseif . I have sever- 
al timea beard toguea and otber pleoea plsyed withoot 
Botee, snd there wsi a olesjneia and a perfect oo-ordl- 
nsUon of tbe partstbitl bsve looked for In vain in tba 
moat distlnicniibea vinuoso performinces. If organ or 
plane music Is ctst to become Intarestlug to the aver- 
age man. It will be made ao by plaTers whri win play 
ancb plecea m tbej have liked wen enough to lean. 
And it seemi to me that performances from DOtM 
shoald be called lUadtnsi rather than SmUoIj. 

Speaking of edoallonal dolnis reminds me thst 
Hme. Blve-Klng(wbo bjrthe way is a oinitclan as well 
aa a pianist) has lately edited Cbopin's (crest varfatloDS 
on''I.aoldaremIamBno" (Op. t), emittlnir tbe parts 
Impossible for plane solo, and providing altemste slm- 
pllflcations of tbe more difflcnlt paisagea, in sacb a way 
as to bring tbe piece wllhin reach as a concert solo, fnie 
baa also put ti^etber a prelnde of Habeibler'B and OnO- 
mant'a organ focue In D majarflbesabjeet of wUchls 
socnrionslyllka aphriK in Weber's "Perpetual Mo- 
tion ") tbe latter being transcribed In an Immenaely ef- 
feettve msnner. .Vn elegant and spaikllng ^on wilts 
of her own, led an edition ol Lisit's Second Bhapsody 
moat carefully prepared for teaching, sre also auMmg 
bet recent prodncUons. All of which goes to her 
credit with 



Foni^ VotM. 

(From London Musical Timea, June I.) 
Heir r, HiUei's new choral work, "Kebeooa," Is sborl- 
ly to bo performed si Btntlcart. 

Herr WUbelm], tbe eminent TlolluDt, has again b 
eeriODsIy 111 dnrini his vlsli to Italy, but is sow on 
way to recovery. Tbe great artlat la stated to bave en- 
tered into an engagement for a conosrt-toor Id North 
America extndlng over seven Boatbs, and oommei 
Ing in anttimu next, foi which be wlU receive (he si 
of£M,ODO. 

Hdme. Pauline Lnoca, whose name now hut rarity 
appears before tbe public, bss leoanUy created great 
anthnilaam it the Imperial Opera at Tlenna la her faa- 
u rdt* of ilnwta Awse in "Don I 
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Od (be aooadim at H. Fuire'i benefit MrfonDNice at 
the Imperial Opera at Tlenna, the Oroheatra pUyed a 
new <7aK>tf( br SInior ArdlU, wblch ma nnuilDioiialT 
re-dsraandedbytbeindlton. Both H. Faura and Mad- 

ama NUnon bare Istt the AiutriaD oapltal, nettbar or 
(beee artlatt IntendlDg, It 1i uld, to MC«pt an; operal- 
Ic sngaEcmant for the preaent. Tba petfomuicei ol 
Opara Tn aerman at tbe Imperial eatabliabmeat In 
qoaailon conHDenced on tbe Itb ult., witb OIncb'a ■■ Ar- 



te HKtond Uoaart Fntlnl 



It Salibun 

condaolor 

. The oroheatra wll 



imbsra at ttae Imperial Open ai 



aa well as of miulclaiii from varlou 



A new obonl and orcbsslral work anttiled " Barba- 
roaaa'a ErwacbBn," ■»■ perfonnBd forth* Brat tlmelaet 

both of poetry and mualc.le Heir C. A. Miniold, and the 
work la aaid to be one of exceptional merit. 

A Reqalem tor orcbeatra. onnn, cbonu, and aoll, by 
M. Salnt-SaHns, naa perfonneiffoT tbe tint Elms at the 
Cborch of aalnt-amplcf , in Pari", on Lha Bnd nlv, in 
memor; of the compoaer'a lale latlmate friend, M. 



nipleled a lerlaa of In- 
'ovtffjrutlnilr, entitled 
ch be iraca the Indu- 
enoe Bierclaed bf the wDrlu ol tbe sreat Prenob dra- 
matic poet upon mualcai compoaen. amonjc tbem upon 
aiHTf, Olact, Graun, Rumean, Boleldleu, and Keiu^la- 

frani Llait la ahottly expecteil In Farta 
of tbe Intarnatlnnal Jar; in tbe mnalol ti 
Elblbltlon, aa representatlTe of KanKarr- 

The remalna of RoasinI will ahortty be tninaferred lo 
I, Mao^ 



Ion of^th 



1 the Chur 



idy repoaa. 

We inbjoln the programme! of Concrrta recently glT- 
en at aome of tbe leading Initltallona abroad:— 

ihylta" r^aloine): STmpbanle solBlqas Ciodanl) ; fln-LO- 
forta Concerto, So. t (Saint-lJaJInf) BaMli Nnll^n de 
<May T); OTerlure, "Beatrice" (Bernard): "La r,.r*i 
enebtnMe." Legende-BTnipbunle (D'Indy): Conuri'i For 
hantboy (Hrulaiae <le Orandral}; Luneato, Fant^il^e 
Orcbe«trale(Cbabtler); iMr«nHde forttnlln ILiln'i. --> 
cittt dea Compoalteun de Hoalnne (MaylS): .'itruic- 

3Hartett(DincIa); Mad rical for five Tolcea (H. Col:. Q); 
onata for two plan□^>rteB<Pfellre^J; '■ Magueli-mn.j," 
Scinv I.JfTllue (tsonael); Qnlntett for (lute, hniitti^, 



Lei pii ([.— Choreeaan ( 
oftheRosB"(3oirnmaD 
Thomaa-Cholr (April » 



jt Judgment " (Spobr). 



m): Maieh C nlnor rSchaberi-Llctt); itympBony B riat 
maJor(&eetboYen)i hinBral March (Choplnl, etc. Kilse 
ConcerttAprilWli IUiap>odyMo.3<Llail)i reuenauliOT 
from Walkllre (WagneO; Bympbony "In ihe Wniert" 
(RnCn. SoliMottheTonliUoairer-Ven^ln (Hayll): So- 
nata for pianoforte and vlnlln (Bruhmmierl; Romance 
for flute jSalDtiJaSDar, NoctumB for violin (Klelrt): Tar- 
iDtelle for flute and clarinet {Balnt-SaMua;. 



MmsThubsbt IN London, Ourawcetalne»' <>"td' 
ning the laurels which her laatlnatnictor, Ume. Rn- 
deradorfi, predict<>d for her. Here is Figarc't re- 
port (May 39) of her first appearance Wfore the old 
London Philharmonic Society : 

Thb dlbid at tbe taat Old Ptallbarmonlo concert at Ihe 
yoanK American soprano. Mlai Bmma Tbniaby. eiolied 
a good deal of Intereat, tbauka to the fame which had 
preceded bar troni the New World, Mlas Thnnby, It I* 
well knowD, la a rocallst of purely American blood and 
colture, ihfl has elected to eschew tbe glltleilng entlee- 
menta of the operatic atjij^i and In oratorio generally^ 
andln the moaic of Mozart and Handel in putlculaTj 
abe had earned tor herself hlfth renown In the United 
eutea. Hr. Maurice Strakoach bad, It is linown, en- 
Ksged bar for a European lonr,at a aalary which aeemed 
eitraTacanl even to Engllah notions, ij eitrSTagant, 
Indeed, that tbe Impresario was compelled lo seek acan- 
_...._ . Mlas Thuraby, howerer, re- 









tain that European endonement of her mei 
onrAmerleau coualna Inrarlably decry, bot w 
■Inoat as Inrarlably aceept. Hlaa Thuraby Is, 
oBeollhebeatraciIiBta wetaarehad from tt 
Slates. 9he has a flne soprano toIoc, rich 1: 
eapeclally In Its middle register, upper nolea i 
brilliant, If a trifle hard, and an easy, cultlva 

which showioarefQl training as well as siron„ 

■ ■■ - -Bby selected for her rt((i Momrt', 

tt?- am- 



B United 



iWr- 



I " Jonn de nOB anfance," froi 

Tbe lady, It la said, proposes 

brief ■alanrn in Londod.abctwbicb v 
a Faplnl " ~ ~ 



I, with ItAUan 



Slnot taplnl played Bpabi'a ' 
bnt hit Ulents are bett<- --■■-■■ 
- -tral moaio. T" 
Behtibert, a 



im'beV that 



" Obaron " w er tnrsa, and Hadama Pate* aang tb« "Ac- 
nns Del," from Bach's Mas* In B minor, and "'Cnalffii 
Hymn " <" Die obre Oottes aoa der Natnr,") one of tbe 
six lleder eompoMd to postr; by Oellert In UOS, and 
dedloated by Beethoren to Connt ton Browne. 



The T^tna (Ha; SO) sajs : . 

There la no doobCOiit tba lady has really a aplendld 
soprano rolce, with m remarkable upward eitanslan 
under the moat complete control. She baa eddently 
studied carefully, and her netbod does great credit to 
her preecptots. In (ha aria " Mia apeiania adarata," 
which Moiart wrote for hla flokle Aloysla Weber 
(Madame Lange), and In Herold'a " Dell 'ett mla priml- 

ira ■■ IFrt mz Oerct) Hiss Tharsb ' •-— 

Ic aneceaa, and wai greeted wli 

The Aeadtmy (May SS) expresses Its opinion as 
follows: 

THKspedal feature of tbe slzth Pbllharmonio Con- 
cert, glyen on Wednesday evening at St. Jamea'a Ball, 
was the first appearance In Europe of Ibe American 
singer, Mlsa Emma C. Thonby, Readers ot American 
musical papers will not need to ha Informed -that Hiss 
Thuraby has bteo for some time one of the eetabliahed 
favorites of our cousins acros* the Atlantic; and tbe 



lEpicial '^stitn. 



Tosal, with Plane AoooBpaniBSBt. 
Lore is like n Bird. Illtulrkted Title. (L' 
amour est nn oiseftu). F. 4. d to F. Bizet. M 



sby ti 

other American vocalists— Hdlle. Albanl and Mrs. Os- 
good— naturally caused Hiss Thursby's appearance to 
be awaited wltblntereat. It may be said at once that 
the lady more than satlsfled all reasouable expectations. 
Sbehai a high soprano roloe, of csnslderable power and 
aympaihetic quality, extending to the K flat in alt. ; ahe 
alDga with genuine feeling, and with an unaffected 
atyle, which at once commended her lo all lovers of 
pure music, Bhe chose for her dilnit Moiart's ooncert- 
aria"HlaBper)iDcaadorita" and the well. known "Jotus 
lie mua enfance," from Herold'a Pri avz CUrct. Her 
auceeas was unmlsiakesble, and we gladly welcome in 
her a valnable addlilon to the ranks of our soprano 
singera. Madame Patey sang at tbe same concert the 
"AgnaaD«l"fromBacli's»laaainB minor. 

The Standard says : 

Tbe result of her iM&iit goes far to prove tbe tonnd- 
neaa of our American cousins' Judgment, the lady not 
ou)y possessing a pure and rich voice of remarkable 
range, but singing with the facility of a prastlard artlat. 
In Hoaart'i song, " Mia aperania adorata " Miss Thurs- 
by's command of the upper octave was ably dfaplayed, 
tbe mntle appearing tohaTenodlSonltles tor her what- 
ever, and tba notes tn alt being taken with as fanltlass 
precision as those In tbe middle register. The acena, 

ally high voice, and HlasThnrsby not only possesaes tlw 
reqnlslia means, Imt also tbs necessary Intelligence to 
do It complete Justice. In the song from Harold's op- 
era, " Jours de mon en tance," the young American lady 
secured a second triumph, and altogether ■• ■- —• '— 
that in this arUiU we bare a —•—*■'- -•' 



1 Hirold' 
le addition to our 



And here we have the same opinion in the TeU- 
graph.- 

Tbs vocal part of the programme was mads unusually 
interesllog by the appearance of an AmeHoan soprano. 
Hiss Emma C. Thunby, who oconplea a high posltlan 
In her own country, and has now some, lor tbs first 
time, to seek dlstlncUou under the more trying condi- 
tions BXBGted by the fiercer rivalry of fturope. Miss 
Thuisby, we believe, has received instruction from that 
excellent artlat and aODompllsbad teacbet, Madame Rn- 
dersdorfl. It Is not, then, surprising that she eihlblts 
the evidence ot true cultnre, or that, aa m alnger, ahe 
presents a gennlae elalu lo tsTor. Tbe yonng lady baa 
a high soprano volM Ot rare parity and sweetness. . Her 
Intonation ia wltbost fnolt, and ber faellng'for the mo- 
alc she sings Is combined with a power ot unafTeoied ex- 
presalon that at once eaUsts the sympathy of her bear- 
ers. Miss Thanby'a songs were Moaart's recitative, 
"Klasperaniaadoratal" with rondo, "AhT non sal," 
and the air, "Jour de man enfance," fram"LePT4anx 
Cterca." Of these Ihe flnt suited her better than tbe 
second, and tbs audience, who raoallad tbe young strang- 
er twice, seemed disposed to bear Itagaln. HlssTbnrs- 
Ly's dibul was B teal snocass. The diteetois of tbe 
Pbllbarmoalc Society, by tbelt secretary, wrote to her 
on the 3Stb of Ha* as rollews: " The directors desire to 
retnmyou thelrstaieeretlkanksfortbepleasure yon gave 
them and the subscriliersto the sode^stthdr last con- 
cart by jour charming, aympatbello singing. They hop* 
the incceis you bad mif In some measure compensate 

fm tor tbe trial ot a first appearanoe In a new country. 
hey ask you to kindly accept an eugagenent to sing 
again on the 12th of June, when you will be the only 
vocalist." Ulas Tbnriby was also engaged to aing on 
tin Stb'of June In Ibe " Heariab " with tbe Royal Socie- 
ty of Muaiclana; on tba llth of June at Hanry Leslie's 
last concert; onthe Bd atthe Crystal Palace, with Sant- 
ley,Rea*eaandotben; and on the mb— " Commemo- 
ratlon Day "—at Oxford la " rridoUn." 



Serenade. F. 8. c to F. Ifartten. 80 

" Tbe laden winl at thy lattice algba 
To find thee slnmberfng." 
One ot fifty line Knglisb songs. Thenimesof 
soothers are OD the title, and^ tbe aet Is called 
" The Amphlon." 
In AbMnce. Baaa or Baritone Sonf . M. 

4. a to E. SbnbiOl. 3S 

"Soothe her sweetly. Night I" 
Rich harmony, and deeply sipreulTS werds 

Qood Night. D6. 4. d to d. Sttd. 30 

" And tbe_^Kht, In accent Ught 

A most ■' restful " snng, with melody and ao- 
companluent In good acoord. 
Brlftbt AneelB, open the Door, Song and 

Cho. Ah. 2. E to B. Bedm. 80 

" The blessed and the holy 
In that bright borne ot glory." 
One of tbe '• Heaven " aonga. Compoaed tor 
I. D. Sankey. 

Away we 'd fly. (Tl raperei). F. 4. o to K 

TtMti. SO 
<■ Oh ! ae to foaal mecco." 
" Obi If thou wert with me, love." 
Madame Maria Rose sings It. Rich music. 

Baby mine. . D. 2. b to F. BaoU. 80 

"Oh I Ilong to see hlsfaoe 
In his old accustomed place.'' 
Perfectly aweet lullsby. 
An empty Pocket is the worat of Crimes. Eb. 
8. b to E. BbAop. 40 

" Preaumpluona Poverty'a quite appalUng \ 
Knock blm over I Sick hlmtor Jtalliug." 
Deddedly rarcaatlc. but a fine song. 

lastruBMBtal. 
Frank and Free. Ontnd UDitarf March, m. 
8. StHnhagm. 86 

The title aptly describes the free and rich inove- 
ment of tbe march, which cannot tall to please. 
Sweet B_ye and BjTB, Opus 1»*. A6. 4. Orobe. W 
sein "ItM" as it doe* 



" 4. 0, Fair DoTe. 

(Suite easy and pretty .__ _ , ._ 

which the length makea It JOBt the thing for the 
first " long pleoe " of beglnnets. 
PeUte Gavotte. E minor. 8. Draper. SO 

Very neatly aiMl classically constracted, so aa 
to msJteltan " elegant recreation." 

March ftom the Opent Fatinitu. G. 8. 

Suppt. 3B 

A sort of Hareh-Rondo of very agreeable qnal- 



Badienae. Grand Talse de Concert. B. 8. 

OoUtclialk. 76 
The aaine for 4 hands. 1.60 

Thiaii Oottiinh.ik'n W^^ srran^ by Way- 

rked Bfor dlffloi 
Joyfnl Strains. Medley Quadrille. 8. BchnchU 40. 

Has an agreeable mllanffi of papular airs. 
WhiBpers from Erin. F. 4. Roek»lro. 75 

The "whisperings" are about "Oft In tbe 
-- — Young May He 

graceful pleoe. 



anaged so as to produce m brilliant 



n a special degree. 

-- -,- Ttehaiktnotkv. S6 

la that " humor " can be eipresasd wlTh- 
nt the use of words Is a queer one; but the 
uaint airangement of this piece seems lo unite 
itandlwanty. 



from 1 to T. The key la denotsd by a capi 

Bi.eto. A large Roman letter marks tbe . 

highest note lion tbe staff, small Roman lettan If below 
or above the staff. Thns : " C 1. c to X," maana " Kev 
at 0, riftb degree, • ' •-" "- - 



rks tbe lowett iind tba 

' - lan lettan If bel 

o X," means " I 

the added line 1 





uxul 





Whole N"©, 971, 
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Charaeteriftios of Beethoven's Mnsic 

[From tbe concluding: portion of Mr. GKOBOsOBOvB't 
thoronffb and admirable article " Beethoven/' In Part 
n. of his ZHetUmaiy of 3fn$ic and MtiHcfant. (London : 
Maemillan A Co., 1878).] 

Beethoven^s music has been divided by Herr 
▼on Lenz* into three styles, and the division 
has evidently some justice in it, or it would 
not have been so widely accepted as it is even 
by those who differ about its details. That 
the division is not chronological is evident from 
the fact that M. Lenz includes the 2nd Sym- 
phony (op. 36), written in 1803, in the first 
period, while he places the Sonatas op. 86 and 
27, which were completed a year earlier, and 
the 8 Sonatas op. 31, which were written m 
company with the 2nd Symphony, in the sec- 
ond period. As far as the Sonatas are con- 
cerned he ends the first period with op. 22. 

But we may go further than that. The first 
movement of the Solo Sonata in E fiat (op. 7) 
and tbe Finale of the Quartet in F, op. 18, 
No. 1, contain examples of the episodes which 
form one of Beethoven*s main characteristics, 
such as even the first movement of the Eroica 
can hardly surpass for independence and orig- 
inality. The Scherzo of Symphony No. 1 and 
the Scherzo and Finale of Symphony No. 2 
contain passages which would be found origi- 
nal and characteristic if met with in the com- 
positions of many years later. Some will find 
it hard to place the Quartet in F minor, which 
Mendelssohn thought the most BeetTunenish of 
all Beethoven's works, in anything but the 
third style; while the overture in C, op. 124, 
written in 1822, might be classed with the 
works of an earlier period . And yet on the 
whole the division is just, as an expression of 
the fact that Beethoven was always in prog- 
ress; and that, to an extent greater than any 
other musician, his style matured and altered 
as he grew in life. He began, as it was natu- 
ral aad inevitable he should, with the best style 
of his dayr-the style of Mozart and Haydn; 
with melodies and passages that might be al- 
most mistaken for theirs, with compositions 
apparently moulded in intentionf on them. 
And yet even during this Mozartian epoch we 
meet with works or single movements which 
are not Mozart, which Mozart perhaps could 
not have written, and which very fully reveal 
the future Beethoven. Such are the first two 
movements of the Sonata in A (op. 2), the 
Sonatas in E flat (op. 7) and D (op. 10, No. 8) 
and B flat (op. 22), the Scherzos of the Ist and 
2nd Symphonies already mentioned, and the 
Ck>da of the Finale to the 2nd Symphony. 
From this youthful period he passes by the 8 
Sonatas op. 81 — which we have seen him speak- 
ing of as a change in his style — by the Ereut- 
zer Sonata (March, 1808), by the Pianoforte 
Concerto in minor, | and by the Eroica (1804), 
to his mature period, a time of extraordinary 
greatness, full of individuality, character, and 
humor, but still more full of power and mastery 
and pregnant strong sense. 

This splendid and truly astonishing period 
contains the opera of Leonora-Fidelio, with 
its 4 overtures : the Mass in ; six Symphonies, 
from the Eroica to the No. 8 inclusive; the 
overture to Coriolan ; the Egmont ddusic ; the 
Pianoforte Concertos in G and E flat : the Vi- 
olin Concerto; the Rassoumoffsky Quartets, 
and those in E flat and F minor: the 3 later 

* Beethoven et ses trols Styles. Petersbourg, 18B2. 

t Sonata» op. 10, No. 1 ; melody in working out of Itt 
movement of Septet; Adagio of op. 81, No. 1 ; Qolntet 
op. 16. 

t In the Finale of thia work we almost surprise the 
ehaage of style in the act of being made. 



P. F. Trios ; the Liederkreis ; and last not least, 
a dozen Sonatas for Piano solo, of which the 
chiefs are the D minor and the * Appassionata, * 
though the others are closely akin and hardly 
inferior. 

From this period of extraordinary force r.nd 
mastery — though abounding also in beauty and 
sentiment — he passes by a second transition to 
his third and final style. This transition is 
perhaps more obvious than the former. The 
difference between the 0th Symphony and its 
predecessors — not only in dimensions and in 
the use of the chorus, but in elevation and 
sentiment, and in total impression produced — 
is unmistakable. The five Pianoforte Sonatas, 
op. 101 to 111, are perfectly distinct from any 
of the earlier ones, not only in individuality— 
for all Beethoven^s works are distinct — but in 
a certain wistful yearning, a sort of sense of 
the invisible and vision of the infinite, mingled 
with their power. The last Quartets, op. 127 
to op. 185. have the same characteristics as the 
Sonatas; but they are also longer, full of 
changes of time, less observant than before of 
the traditional forms of expression, less careful 
to make obvious the links of connection, and 
still more full of intense personality and of a 
wild unimprisoned spirit. All the sentiment 
and earnestness of Schumann, all the grace and 
individuality of Schubert, are there; with an 
intensity, breadth, and completeness, which 
those masters might perhaps have attained if 
they had bestowed the time and pains on their 
work which Beethoven did. In this period he 
passes from being the greatest musician to be 
a great teacher, and in a manner which no one 
ever did before and possibly no one will ever 
do again, conveys lessons which by their in- 
tense suggestiveness have almost the force of 
moral teaching. The cause of this is not far 
to seek. As we have seen in the preceding 
portion of this sketch the year 1814 was the 
culminating period of Beethoven's prosperity. 
He had prc^uced his latest and then greatest 
works under such favorable circumstances as 
no musician had before enjoyed. He had been 
fSted and caressed by emperors and empresses, 
and others of the greatest of this world's great ; 
he had for the first time in his life been able to 
put by money, and feel at all independent of 
daily labor. Immediately on this came an 
equally great and sudden reverse — and that not 
a material reverse so much as a blow to his 
spirit, and a series of misfortunes to mind and 
heart such as left all his former sufferings far 
behind. His brother's death; the charge of 
the nephew ; the collision with the widow and 
with his other relatives and friends ; the law- 
suits; the attempts to form a home of his own, 
and the domestic worries and wretchedness 
consequent thereon ; the last stages of his deaf- 
ness; the appearance of chronic ^ad health; 
the actual want of money — all these things, 
which lasted for many years, formed a Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, such as few men have 
been called to traverse, and which must inevi- 
tably have exercised a great influence on a na- 
ture so sensitive and in some respects so mor- 
bid. That this fiery trial did not injure his 
power of production is evident from the list of 
the great works which form the third period — 
from op. 101 inclusive. That it altered the 
tone and color of his utterance is equally evi- 
dent from the works themselves. * He passes, ' 
as Mr. Dannreuther has finely"* said, * beyond 
the horizon of a mere singer and poet, and 
touches upon the domain of the soer and the 
prophet; where, in unison with all genuine 
mystics and ethical teachers, he delivers a \nc»- 

* MiMtiillan*9 MagoBlHt, July, 1878. 



sage of religious love and resignation, identifi- 
cation with the sufferings of all living creatures, 
de])recation of self, negation of personality, 
release from the world.' 

Beyond the individual and peculiar charac- 
ter which distinguishes his works and makes 
them Beethovenish, as Haydn's are Haydnish 
and Mozart's Mozartish, though in a greater 
degree because of the stronger character of the 
man — there are definite peculiarities in Beetho- 
ven's way of working which should be specified 
as far as possible. That he was no wild radi- 
cal, altering for the mere pleasure of altera- 
tion, or in the mere search for originality, is 
evident from the length of time during which 
he abstained from publishing or even compos- 
ing works of pretension, and from the likeness 
which his early works possess to those of his 
predecessors. He began naturally with the 
forms which were in use in his days, and his 
alteration of them grew very gradually with 
the necessities of his expression. The form of 
the sonata is Uhe transparent veil through 
which Beethoven seems to have looked at all* 
music' And the good points of that form 
he retained to the last — the * triunet symmetry 
of exposition, illustration, and repetition,' 
which that admirable method allowed and en- 
forced — but he permitted himself a much 
greater liberty than his predecessors had done 
in the relationship of the keys of the different 
movements and parts of movements, and in the 
proportion of the clauses and sections with 
which he built them up. In other words, he 
was less bound by the forms and musical rules, 
and more swayed by the thought which he had 
to express, and the directions which that 
thought took in his mind. 

1. The range of keys within which the com- 
posers of sonatas and symphonies before Beet- 
hoven confined themselves was very natrow. 
Taking the first movement as an example of 
the practice, the first theme was of course giv- 
en out in the tonic, and this, if major, was al- 
most invariably answered in due course by a 
second theme in the * dominant ' or fifth above ; 
for instance, if the sonata was in C the second 
subject would be in G, if in D it would be in 
A. If the movement were in minor, the answer 
was in the relative major — C minor would be 
answered by £ flat, A minor by C natural, and 
so on. This is the case 10 times out of 20 in 
the sonatas and symphonies of Haydn and Mo- 
zart. A similar restriction governed the key 
of the second movement. It was usually in the 
* sub -dominant ' or fifth below — in F if the key 
of the piece were C, in B flat if the key were 
F, and so on. If the piece were in a minor 
key the second movement was in the third be- 
low. A little more latitude was allowed here 
than in the former case ; the subdominant now 
and then became the dominant, or, very rarely, 
the * mediant ' or third above ; and the relative 
major was occasionally exchanged for the ton- 
ic major. 

Beethoven, as already remarked, adopted 
very different relations in respect of the change 
of key from one movement to another. Out 
of 81 works in sonata form he makes the tran- 
sition to the dominant only 8 times; to the 
subdominant 10 times; to the mediant or 8rd 
above 4 times ; and to the submediant or 8rd 
below 80 times. From tonic major to tonic 
minor he changes 12, and from minor to major 
8 times. His favorite change was evidently to 
the submediant or third below — that is to say, 
to a key less closely related to the tonic and 
more remote than the uauhI key. He makes it 

•Ibid, 
t Ibid. 
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in his first work (Op. 1, No. 2). In bis B flat 
trio (op. VI) he bu it twice, and in bis Varia- 
tions on an original tbeme (op. 84), eacb of 
the first five variations is a third below the 
preceding. 

In the relation of bis first and second sub- 
jects he is more orthodox. Oat of 26 of the 
Pianoforte Sonatas the nsual change to the 
dominant occurs 18 times, to the mediant 8, 
and to the submediant 8. 

2. Another of his innovations had respect 
to the connection of the different subjects or 
clauses. His predecessors were in the habit 
rather of separating their clauses than of con- 
necting them ; and this they did by conven- 
tional passaees of entirely different character 
from the melodious themes themselves, stuffed 
in between the themes like so much hay or pa- 
per for mere packing. Any symphony of Mo- 
zart or Hayan will give examples of this, 
which Wagner* compares to the * rattling of 
the dishes at a royal feast.' Mozart also has a 
way of drawing up and presenting arms before 
the appearance oi the second subject, which 
tends to cut the movement up into very defi- 
nite portions. Of these tiresome and provok- 
ing intermediate periods Beethoven got rid by 
the use of phrases which are either parts of the 
main theme or closely related to it; and fie 
thus gives his movements a unity and consist- 
ency as if it were an organic growth, and not 
a piece of work cunningly put together by art 
or man's device. How he effects this, and the 
very tentative and gradual way in which be 
does it, may be seen in Symphonies 1 and 2 
and the Eroica, in which last all trace of the 
old plan has almost entirely disappeared. 

8. The first movement of the Eroica sup- 
plies instances of other innovations on the es- 
tablished forms. Not only in the * exposition' 
(before the double bar) are other' themes 
brought in besides the two main subjects, but 
in the 'illustration,' or, to use the more com- 
mon term, the 'working out,' there is an un- 
anticipated explosion which, to say the least, 
IS entirely without precedent, followed by an 
entirely fresh episoao as important as anything 
that has occurred before, and that again by a 
new feature (the staccato bass) which, while it 
accompanies and reinforces the main subject, 
adds materially to the interest of the music. 
Again, in the ' repetition ' we have not only a 
great departure from regular rule in the keys 
which the music goes through, but we have a 
coda of no less than 140 bars lon|^, proclaim- 
ing itself by its opening as an independent 
member of the movement, and though made 
almost entirely out of previous material, vet 
quite differently expressed from anything be- 
fore, and full of fresh meaning. Now none of 
these alterations and additions to the^ usual 
forms were made by Beethoven for their own 
sake. They were made because he had some- 
thing to say on his subject which the rules did 
not give him time and space to say, and which 
he could not leave unsaid. His work is a po- 
em in which the thoughts and emotions are the 
first things, and the forms of expression second 
and subordinate. Still, even in his innova- 
tions, how careful he is to keep as near the 
rules as possible I His chief episodes occur in 
the working out, where a certain licence was 
always lawful; and codas were recognized, 
and had been, as in Mozart's 'Jupiter,' 
turned to noble account. The same character- 
istics are found in the ninth Symphony as in 
the third, only, the mood of mind oeing entire- 
ly different, the mode of expression is different 
too, but the principle of the perfect subordina- 
tion of the expression to the thought, while 
adhering as closely to the ' form ' as was con- 
sistent with perfect expression, is the same. 
One or two pieces of his second period may 
however be named, in which both thought and 
mode of expression are so entirely different 
from anything before them, that they stand 
quite by themselves. Such movements as the 
opening Adagio of the Sonata in C sharp mi- 

* JtuHe qf M« Futbm^, transUted by Daimreather, 
181S;p. 41. 



nor, or the Con moto of the Pianoforte Con- 
certo in G — ^in which Schumann need to see a 
picture of Orpheus taming brute-nature — ^have 
no prototypes; they are pure creations, found- 
ed on nothing previous, but absolutely new in 
style, idea, and form. 

In the later quartets it must be admitted that 
he wandered further away from the old paths; 
the thought there seems everything and the 
form almost nothing. And this fact, as much 
as the obscurity and individuality of the 
thoughts themselves and their apparent want 
of connexion until they have become familiar, 
is perhaps the cause that these noble works are 
so difficult to understand. The forms, depend 
upon it, were founded in reason and nature. 
They grew through long periods to be what 
Haydn fixed them at; and as lonff as the 
thoughts of composers did not burst their lim- 
its they were perfect. Beethoven came, and 
he first enlargea and modified them, adhering 
however to their fundamental principle of re- 
currence and recapitulation, till in the end, 
withdrawn more and more into himself by his 
deafness, he wrote down what he felt, often 
without thinking of the exigences of those who 
were to hear him. This however only applies 
to the later Quartets. The ninth Symphony 
and the last Pianoforte Sonatas are as strictly 
in form, and as coherent and intelligible, as 
could be desired. 

4. A striking instance of this loyalty is 
found in Beethoven's treatment of the ' Intro- 
duction.' This — a movement in slow time, 
preceding the first AUsffro — forms part of the 
original design of the overture by Lully, and 
is round in nine out of ten of Handel's over- 
tures. Haydn often has one in his sympho- 
nies, usually 8 to 12 bars long, occasionally as 
much as 20. Mozart has prefixed similar pref- 
aces to some of his works, such as the Syn^ho- 
ny in E fiat, the Quintet for Piano and Wind 
instruments, and the famous Quartet in C, ded- 
icated to Haydn. Beethoven, besides placinff 
one before his Quintet for Piano and Wind 
(op. 16), which, as already remarked, is like a 
challenge to Mozart, has one to the Sonata 
Pathetique and to the first Symphony. In the 
last of these cases it is 12 bars long. In the 
2nd Symphony it expands to 88 bars long, and 
increases largely in development. But even 
this is a mere preface when compared with the 
noble and impressive movements which usher 
in the AUyroi of the 4th and 7th Symphonies 
— long and independent movements, the latter 
no less than 80 bars in length, full of import- 
ant and independent ideas, and of the grand- 
est effect. 

In all the instances mentioned — the Succes- 
sion of Keys, the Episodes, the Coda, the In- 
troduction — Beethoven's modifications seem to 
have sprung from the fact of his regarding his 
music less as a piece of technical performance 
than his predecessors had perhaps done, and 
more as the expression of the ideas with which 
his mind was charged. The ideas were too 
wide and too various to be contained in the 
usual limits, and therefore the limits had to be 
enlarged. He regards first what he has to say 
— ^his thouffht — and how he shall convey and 
enforce and reiterate that thought, so as to ex- 
press it to his hearer exactly as he thinks it, 
without being careful to find an old formula 
in which to cooch it. Even consecutive fifths 
were no hindrance to him — ^they gave the exact 
sound in which he wished to convey his idea 
of the moment; and therefore he used them as 
naturally, as a speaker might employ at a par- 
ticular juncture, with the best effect, an ex- 
pression usually quite inadmissible. No doubt 
other musicians had used similar liberties; but 
not to the same extent, because no one before 
had been gifted with so independent and orig- 
inal a nature. But in Beethoven the fact was 
connected with the peculiar position he had 
taken in society, and with the new ideas which 
the general movement of freedom at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and the French Revo- 
lution in particular, had forced even into such 
strongholds as the Austrian courts. People 



who were the servants of archbishops and 
princes, and moved about with the rest of the 
establishment in the train of their master, who 
wore powder and pigtail and red-heeled shoes, 
and were forced to wait in anterooms, and 
regulate their conduct strictly by etiquette, and 
htS>itually keep down their passions under de- 
corous rules and forms, could not give their 
thoughts and emotions the free and natural 
vent which they would have had without the 
perpetual curb of such restraints and the hab- 
its they must have engendered. But Beetho- 
ven, like Mirabeau, had ' swallowed the form- 
ulas ' of the day ; he had thrown over etiquette, 
and, roturier as he was, lived on absolute 
equality with the best aristocracy of Vienna. 
What he felt he said, both in society and in 
his music, and the result is before us. The 
great difference is, as we have already remarked, 
that whereas in his ordinary intercourse he was 
extremely abrupt and careless of effect, m his 
music he was exactly the reverse; painstaking, 
laborious^ and never satisfied till he had con- 
veyed his ideas in unmistakeable language. 

CFo be ContfauMd.] 



For I>wig]it*B Journal of Mnslo. 

The Growth of Xofioal liBtuL 

BT OBOBax T. BULLnro. 

It is generally supposed that the ideas contained 
in a mnsictl oomposltlon present themselves sod- 
denly, and combine to form a oomplete whole in the 
brain of the composer, and that this insplrstion, as 
it is called, occupies but a very brief period of 
time for its formation. In fact, some persons go so 
far as to affirm that the musical composition sud- 
denly presents itself in a oomplete form to the brain 
of the composer, and that almost as suddenly the 
composer dashes on to paper the photograph of the 
music with which he has so hastily become inspired. 
The truth is, that the composition in a complete 
form may be quick to impress the oompoeer by its 
presence, and its ideas may want to crowd en to pa- 
per quicker than his hand can write them down, 
but, imperceptibly, the various ideas of the compo- 
sition have existed in his brain for a very long 
time. 

The incomplete, abstract ideas have taken a long 
time to merge themselves Into a oomplete, concrete 
form. The scientific law of continuity must have 
been observed. The incubation of the composltiou 
was unknown, because unfelt, by the composer; 
nor, until a short time pravious to its birth, was he 
awara of its existence in an abstract form. In his 
brain. As with the bee, the sweets which he had 
drawn from many flowen had imperceptibly formed 
themseWes Into a luscious honey. Without per- 
ceiving it, a measure from this oompoeer and anoth- 
er from that composer had impreesed itself upon his 
mind and hinted, very sUghtiy, of greater beauties 
yet to have birth in his own brain. He dipped into 
the subtile harmonies of grand and sublime compo- 
sitions, and anon he tastes of the pleasing sweetness 
of delicate and beautiful mntic. His iBSthetio sense 
was pleased and invigorated, and his solider intel- 
lectual organization was gratified by comparing 
these compositions to his own standard (tf per- 
fection. 

Originality, being interprated, means, not new- 
ness of ideas, but originality in the combination of 
Ideas. A well-developed sense of the general fitness 
of beautiful things, or, in other words, the pos s es 
slon of the esthetic instinct, would seem to be the 
first requisite of the composer of music, or of the 
creator of works In any branch of art How far 
above the mere mechanical knowledge of the execu- 
tion of a oompoeer's work, reigns his native taste 1 
Indeed, originality is embodied in pura taste, be- 
cause, like the letter attribute. It consists of the new 
I and fit selection of ideas. Then, It Is in the mind's 
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guden that ideas grow, from seed which has been 
desultorily planted and forgotten, nntll it springs 
up through the soil, and at length blossoms into 
oomplete and lozarions flowers. 

Cnltnre diselplines the mind and thereby 
strengthens onr faculties, bat it does not give ns 
new ideas, it simply enlttrates th^ soil in which onr 
new ideas are to grow. Coltnre comes from with- 
out ; but our ideas, or fkcnlty of combining ideas,, 
being inhereut in us and developed by cultivation, 
must oome from within ourselves. The success of 
the culture, then, depends very much upon the na- 
tive fertility of the soil. Then, too, minds vary in 
their receptivity of culture. Six months study will 
improve some musicians as much as two years will 
oihersL Here we see that the man who gets so 
much good out of six months study must have a 
very fertile brain, because, to again use the land 
metaphor, it takes a proportionately small amount 
of cultivation to make his soil bear fruit 

Although every composer of acknowledged mer- 
it has strong individuality, yet much of it must have 
been inspired by the study of the compositions of 
other composers ; indeed, the hearing of great com- 
positions has awakened the latent ideas in many a 
young composer's mind. The sublimity of Beetho- 
ven's works fanned into a blase the spark of genius 
which was bom with Richard Wagner. Up among 
the ff€anins in the gallery did the little Italian peas- 
ant boy, Yerdi, become inspired to emulate in com- 
position the melodious operatic strains, which awoke 
his own birth-right of music. If a man were born 
with the gift of music in his soul, and placed on a 
desert island far from the sounds or knowledge of 
music, it is doubtftal if his gift would be in the least 
developed unless he were brought in contact with 
music and musical minds. It would be necessary 
for hb gift to become awakened and then inspired 
by other musical minds before he could assert his 
own genius, or, in other words, before he would 
show any individuality in the combination of musi- 
cal ideas. 

Although It is a subject capable of deep and pro- 
tracted study, musicians, especially composers of 
music, should have at least a moderate knowledge 
of mental philosophy. Locke In his work en "The 
Human Understanding ** tells us that to work the 
mind properly, one must understand its working. 
Could there be a more palpable truth T He who Is 
well versed in the construction and action of a 
steam engine will have no dijfficulty in running it to 
the best advantage. One should study not only 
bis own mind, but the minds of other men. The 
mind b an Instrument which one must learn how 
to use. 

The development of themes, or moHfi, In musical 
composition gives but a faint idea of the slow and 
subtile growth of ideas In the human mind. The 
lyric theme in music Illustrates the esthetic Ideas 
of the mind, and the thematic motif or figure when 
worked up In a composition tells us of the sollder 
logical and Intellectual sense. The lyric form par- 
takes of a charming Indefinite character, whilst the 
thematic form bespeaks the orderly mechanical de- 
velopment of a musical idea. One balances the oth- 
er. Without some assertion of the intellect in mu- 
sic, its luscious sweetnefcs would doy and become 
positively tiresome. We soon tire of the society of 
a beautifrd woman, when we discover that she has 
Utile or no brains. The human stomach would soon 
rebel were It to be filled with grapes and peaches 
to the exclusion of solid meat food. The esthetic 
sense b akin to both fhiit In food and the lyric ele- 
ment In melody, whlbt the Intellectual organisa- 
tion b related^to solid nourishment and to the the- 
matic in melody. 

Every inspiration has been thoroughly earned by 



hard work of the mind. Firsi, the oompoeer would 
feel a dim, far-off fiMllng of Isomething which he 
would like to write upon paper ; then thb feeling 
passed away from hb mind, ind for the time being 
It was altogether forgotten. Next, it appeared to 
him in a more definite and condensed shape, and 
with a more potent and pleasing attraction in Its 
sentiment than It showed at first. Gradually a 
sense of the completeness and attractiveness of his 
set of ideas was forced upon him, then the spark 
which had for a long time past been smouldering In 
the hidden recesses of his mind, burst Into a glori- 
ous blaze. The moment of so-called inspirstion had 
arrived; the composition was complete, and was 
written down bright and glowing from the furnace 
of the mind. 

Can anyone on earth enjoy a greater blessing 
than that of a fertile and well-cultivated intellectual 
garden, in which there grow ideas both beautiful 
and sublime to feed the hungry minds of men T 

M*M 

Xnfio Teadhen. 

AN ABMT OV BBCBUITS FOB A OROWDBD 
FBOFBBSIOV. 



(From the Boston Sunday Herald.) 
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* * In the popular novel the unfbrtunate 
female character — mamber of a family whose fort- 
unes have been ruined, and which b forced by cruel 
and relentless poverty to the sltemative of useful 
labor or starvation— always remembers that she 
has had a remarkably fine musical education, the 

true value of which she never before appreciated, 
but which she now clearly sees must have been be- 
stowed upon her that she mirht be qualified to 
support herself by music teaching. Consequently 
she loftily declines the disinterested offer of mar- 
riage, and marches off grandly Into the domain of 
abMlute Independence and finds 100 pupils at once, 
who, apparently, came into the world for no other 
purpose than to assist In her destiny at thb crisis. 
In actual life the occurrence is not, perhaps, quite 
so common, but the Idea b general enough to justify 
Its use by the novelbt, and. In dally experience, 
finds freauent Illustration. Thousands of young- 
sters—chiefly. It must be said, of the gentier sex — 
are to-day hammering at a piano, whose principi^l 
Ideas, as connected with what they are pleased to 
call " practice," have no other application than that 
they are " fitting themselves to teach,** should they 
ever desire to do so. (The term " gentier * b here 
used in Its general, and not a musical sense, as the 
sex Is In no way gentle when a pUno b the subject 
of treatment) " If worse comes to worst, I can 
teach music, you know," covers all that seems nec- 
essary In the preparatory education of a multitude 
of glrb In this country, and perhaps in every dv 
Ulsed land. 

Nor have we the slightest intention of recording 
here that the idea thus expressed b founded upon a 
mbtaken view of life and its experiences^ or that. 
In the true state of affiilrs, and the future working 
out of careers, these young people are likely to be 
disappointed. The truth of the matter seems to be 
that society. In Its practices and employments, jus- 
tifies just such expectations as these, and does really 
In daily life draw largely upon sources thus estali^ 
Ibhed for Its supplies of knowledge and Its educa- 
tional processes as well. Every community In New 
England to-day has In It representatives of the class 
to which we have called attention, and the great 
body of musical educators In our midst at the pres- 
ent time is indeed fearfally and wonderfully made 
op. Emphatically It b true of a vast number of 
them that they are eminently calculated to teach 
young persons to " use words they don't know the 
meaning of," an acquisition of which the latter class 
are often disposed to be sufficlentiy proud. But It 
should be said that parents not themselves versed 
In musical knowledge must perforce be governed 
In their choice of a teacher by such considerations 
as they can understand, or, at least, they naturally 
will be so governed ; and, since wise oonnseb can- 
not always be readily found, and always more or 
less of prejudice enters Into the matter, the decision 
Is In favor, too frequently, of the charlatan or the 
iffnorant pretender to ability as a teacher. In mu- 
sic, too, it b easy to deceive by an appoarance of 
brUliant results, and thus dap-trap often wins the 



field where sound sense and thorough principle are 
defrauded of a foothold. 

MUSIO TBAGHING A8 A BTTBIHBSS. 

In reality, however, this writing is intended to 
consider briefly the business of music teaching, 
rather than Its requirements or the qualifications of 
those who engaare in it. The school-girl is met on 
the street witn her little compact roll just that slse 
which suggests music sheets, on her way to the con- 
servatory or the teacher's house, for the periodical 
lesson. 'Every train of cars which comes in or goes 
out of the city by day, and perhaps It will be safe 
to say by night also, bears smong its passengers a 
large number armed with the same suggestive rolL 
From house to house, making short stops, and al- 
ways In a hurry, the music teacher makes his 
rounds, or In his rooms, hour after hour, receives 
an endless, revolving body of callers, each Individ- 
ual arriving at stated Intervals, as the wheel goes 
round In what Mantlllnl would call " one demned 
horrid grind," and the monotonous thrumming on 
the tortured Instrundsnt never ceases. The Idea 
occasionally obtrudes Itself that the muslo-teacher 
must be making a great deal of money; that he or 
she Is a hard-worked member of society, but that 
the compensation Is above the average In cases of 
unremitting toil. It may be true. In times past 
It almost Invariably was true, but not so certainly 
now. 

For, as has been more than hinted, the present 
practice In such matters Is for any one, has he or 
she only the merest smattering of knowledge, to 
engsge In teaching If so dbpoMd, and to rMclve 
such remuneration as the state of the market, the 
credulity of the employers, or the oonsdence of the 
teacher will allow. Tlie " hard times " have devel- 
oped an amastng number of these Imparters of 
knowledge, and an employment which was only 
taken up at first as a recreation, or pursued in obe- 
dience to authority, or perchance purely as an 
amusement, has, by the vicissitudes of dally life, 
become a *' profession," and the mdn dependence 
for the necessaries of existence has oome to rest upon 
exertions In Imparting Its principles to others. Of 
course, under these drcumstances, the fidds are 
thoroughly gleaned, and those who cannot reap the 
thickest grain content themselves with what they 
may. 

0OMPABTSON8. 

As a rule thoroughly good teachers, or perhaps 
teachers of wide and acknowledged reoutatlon, have 
no difficulty In obtaining all the employment they 
desire In their business, and at prices which only 
obtain where quality of Instruction Is the main 
point conddered by those paying them. The usud 
" term '* or " course " of lessons consbts of twenty, 
and the top ruling rate here at present for such a 
course b $80, or $4 for each lesson for every Indi- 
vidual. A lesson Implies sn hour's continuous 
teaching to every learner, that is, outside the con- 
servstorles. For organ, piano, or voice, these 
terms hold, and are not considered exorbitant when 
such teachers as many well known In thb city are 
concerned. Usually, at thb price, the teacher b 
visited, snd without leaving hb rooms — fitted up for 
the purpose — receives his pupils In turn, ana ap- 
plies himself constantly. There are many who ex- 
cel In nusicd performsnce, who mighty if C ^t 
chose so to do, win and hold high place in stagv 
presentations, who nevertheless prefer to win re- 
ward by teaching, and who are held In perhaps 
higher esteem as teachers than they would be as per- 
formers. Others both teach and perform. Organ- 
bts, of sufficient quality to receive Independent sal- 
aries, almost Invariably couple teaching with their 



engagements, and many of tnem get many times as 

much for their lessons as for the' 

forts. 



isir practical ef- 



But let no one suppose that the accomplished 
performer must of necessity and as a matter of 
course be also a teacher of great merit Without 
doubt hundreds of performers have thus made capi- 
tsl of their reputation, and won large returns ; but 
these were not fairly earned, and often no good has 
resulted to pupils thus deluded. On the other hand, 
many excellent teachers have no skill, even no abil- 
ity as public performers, and are never heard of in 
that capacity. 

THB 80ALB OF FBIGB8. 

Having named the highest popular prices— there 
are exceptionally higher rates, to be sure— one may 
now descend through the scale almost without lim- 
it, if any price at sll b Included In the reckoning. 
Competition has made the field a hotiy contested 
one by those who have no special reputsiion or who 
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have entureil it lu " luke the chinrrs.'' Men ■nd 
womea — Uielnttor largely Id ezceae — old tad joang, 
■II cluwi oF mnalciMis, of feir or manj acqaire- 
ment«, irork the ground togethn, aince the abject 
hu finall; becomo to win u mnch money from it 
u poMible. And ao it niaj_ be ponlbte now to re- 
ceire an amoDot of iDstructioD for 9S anch u would 
Onc« have bum thonght " dog cheap " at $50, leav- 
ing out, oF coDrae, all coasideratioDB oF quality. The 
trath it there are many teachen abroad who will 
glTe inatruction at any price they can secnro, their 
neceaaitiea are lo great; and <n aome loatancea It 
may be that Ihey are aa ralnable as uany of great- 
er prateniiona, only one cannot be in a position to 
tDow this. In the great majority of casse aueh ad- 
renturera mnal be left alooe, aa the only aare 

la the connervatories Ihe prices are abont (ISO for 
the coaraeoF twenty lesanna, which at flrat eight 
taema more advantageoDS terma ; but iaatructlon li 
uinally giyen in clawes of four, and IndWidnal lea- 
aoui are of fidaen mlnulea dnraUon each. There 
other adTantagCB In cooaection with conaerva- 
tory education, ae condaoted in thia city, for in- 
atance ; but they do pot come within the acopa of 
this writing, which la only to illnatrate the buaineaa 
quality of maalc teaching. 

It may be takea for granted then that a muaic 
teacher's aervioes may ho obuined at aliroat any 
price which an employer may feel he can afford, 
nor la the quality of aeryico entirely dependent upon 
ihe price paid- The only aafe course is to employ 
those whom congcientious, educated mnalclaus, of 
undoubted judgment and good knowledge, practi- 
cally and otherwise, in the matter, will be willing 
■' -ecommend. Any teacher of real ability can pro- 
5 auch recommendation, and withonl It ahould 
be emploved with any decided eipectatlons of 
good resufu being reallaed. At the present time 
there are hundreds of icachera who are not making 
money, who really hare no right to expect to make 
money at the buainesi at all. The field ia large, 
but it is Fully occupied, and we could cot conscii 
tlooaly adriae the oldest daughter in the ftmlly 
whom have come reversea, to takenpmaelc-leaching 
with any strong antlcipatiooa oFsucceai. 



that BscchanalUn nualc, the maddest or aU mad etranss 
waltisa cbalned tn an Inextilcatils maimar to a (tpay 
bird, accompanlia tba flah; and that wltli the diafa of 
FoPkolt, bathed In (laiy aauoM, which olosea the modeal 
meal, we hate an andante that baffleadeacrtptton. Dal 
tt is at the deaaerta that the great senaaHon oconrs. 
~' lOe electrlfled by ilie err of 



"Remenrll RemonjII' 

Now Bemenji Is poaltlTely the gnatftX TloUnlst 1 
haTB ever seen. He hia Ole Bull's Intense aplrttaalltr, 
and he haa added to It loniethlDr which doea not l>e- 
long to the North— tberolDptaoDamnhm and melod; 
born or Bonthem moonlighia and the perTumei ol tlcb 
MosMma. I haie satn Henienrl In parlors and adored 
bis talent, bnt nerer have I seen him appear to sneh art. 
rantage as on thla sTanlnir when be stands before the 
Ciarda In the open air, and, In teaponse to hundreds of 
sollcltalloni, b^aa lo play on a rtolln banded up to 
him from the dnskjmnaldana. Reraeorl has the face 
of spriest; there 1» noihlnj; secular In his aspect; he 
seems ap»rt from the world! " certain austerity In hli 
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Iinrpneenf flijni the melody 
< llRDtnlniF rapidity, tie has do 
"' irlatlona, tbroii£:b " ' 
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I: flrat he plays oi 
itU people, puEdcd. 
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Hnngarlui Kniio. 

(Paris Correapondence Beaton Jonmal.) 
It Is drawlnt D*ar to t o'clock, and the crowda wblcb 
came early In the d^ are diapening, faint and weary, 
and are qnarrelUng for carriage* with which to get city- 
ward to dinner. At thla time erery day the Talganes 
begin a eoncert which lasts nnOI nearly every one has 
l^ne, altboogh It delays many a person who fancied 
that he was In baste. The llttia buid of mnalclana, In 
Its quaint gannanCa, with Ita weird geaturea, lu odd In- 
aordluaij eSecIi, iTOald win the 
attendonorthseoarHBtlaboreriltla not extraordinary, 
therefore, that It arrests, aa by enchaotmenl, the thou- 
aands ot enltured folk who enter the Exhibltton-s jratsa 
dally. 

Near thla corner Is the Ciarda or Hungarian Inn, 
where the Tslganes play In Ihe morning, while waiters 
In Jack boou and braided abort Jackets serve you Mag- 
yar dishes In Magyar sauce. An editor of the /Veim, 
rho dined there the other day, Insists that all tbe 
outses, even the dessert, were seasoned with red pep- 
_«i, but tben^arvmanlsmayhapaaonor Belial. We 
know that It la a pleasant place to dine, and, If yon 
choose, WH wni leave the bourgeois alone on hla bench 
and climb lo the balcony, whither the echoes of Che mu- 
sic will readily follow ns. It la told tbat Muakaciy, tbe 
great Haogarian palmer, who has been llviog In Farls 
tor many years, and whose repnUtlon la world-wide, 
came to breakfkit with a party of friends In tbe Ciarda 
a few days Blnoe. Whllehe was in nayest mood, there 
suddenly stole ont from tbe Inatnimentaof the gypsy 
nd one of iboae Ineffably tender, pathetic refralna, 
l1ow«d by wild and pteadlni cries of passion and de- 
air, snch as only the gypsies oan produce, and sncb 
aa are beard only In Hungary. Knnkaeiy has not been 
In his native land for years r but at tbe first sound of 
onbtless recalled to blm hla native vil- 
lage, the treea under wblcb he played when a boy. the 
old farm-boaae In wblcb he was hom,~-the tears came 
into hit eyes; be threw down blskalfeand forkr-dubed 
away to the lower atoryot the Ciarda, and remained 
tbare some lima to conceal his emotion- 'When he re- 
turned no one rallied him, for every one knew the rea- 
e, and all were under the spell of the 
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-apidity, he has ijorted Intn a nerics o^ 
. lu.thronebaliofwhlobweatnibeniihe 

,. .jiamlng with matchless pi«clalon. Then be 

pfiira forth n long enrrent of appeallns oritai. of Ini^nic- 
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Lidens. Loud la the 

iw. TheTslganes, *hDh;,ye 

praiHous composition, niw 

.-..^r^Vetbelrbeada. Remciivils 

wbatBlorioBB Improvisation It liT It 

"■■of paaalonatceipresslonof thecharm 

_, __ existence, i wild nature revellon in Die 

m.-^ enjoyment or life. Even the gypsiea are"nsulr«d 
by Remenyls Inspiration; one by one they Join In tiie 
mualo, and so graduallv Jonn an undertone fo the m:*- 
ter a InterpietatlDn. rfe plays on and on, reitardle.fl /it 
aroe, space, people, ereiythlng and anything In the 
world, until at list the Inspired momenta have pinscd, 
and he llnlihea tbe noble cnmposltlan with a llttfe msd! 
HpJ, the measure of which aaaaes the Olpay f acc» lo 
lieht im with the warmth "f rewi(-nltlon of a ra.iHHiir 
air. Then_n..nicnyl -icps <m-in frnm hlx ghair, relEitiis 



Mtonndlne: without him they are In the highest >eni 
I."?'.L .',-^'';.. * '"™ that they are hereafter to pla 
before the Viennese reaUurant at evenUde, and thi 
tbey will bejtulle the morning oiomenia of the f teauent- 
ers of (he Cwda. There are sixl«an of these mnal- 
clana, and when they parade the gronnda, elad In their 
~ — ■- imbroldered wlih moat extravagant braid, 
-" -lahlonable society 
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For Swlgbra Jonmsl of Hntic. 

How it Stniok A. W. T. 

TtitSTE, /uM e, 1878. 
I had occasion to visit Vienna last mouth, ti 
while there a friend took me to a perFormanee of 

Wagner's " WalkOre." 

tt ia put upon the atsge very magnificently, but 
still I think the scenic efl'ects and " diablerie " tn 
■r's "Oberon' and " Der FreyschBti' finer. 
But what words can convey any adequate Ides of 
the Intolerable tedlonsness of thoss three hours of 
alow recitative — of long speeches and declamations 
»)mpiniment — never relieved by even an ario- 
' anythiug like a chorus unm near the end I 
lar becomes ao weary of and dead to the mere 
orchestral effecta, continued without a break or 
pause, except between the acta, and each act lasting 
about an hoor— that even the " WalkQrenritt," 
which la a very effective piece of programme music 
concert, Falls dead— at least It did upon me sad 
mopt oF thoee with whom I have spoken. 

Having never read the Interminable dliouasions 

ot these last Wagnerian productlsos, I did noteven 

fcn ow the anbstance of the story ot the " Walkllre,' 

and interpreted the action of the first part thna : 

Sl^rmnnd, escsplng from enemies, takea refnge 



with Hunding, who grants him protection for 
night, and retires, leaving hla daughter (I snppOMd 
her to be) with hla gneat They incontlnenUy loll 
in love with each other, and the act cloaea wiUi her 
throwing herself npon his breast, etc Thif love 
bnalnesa la conducted In such a manner, that, al- 
though I have had some case-hardening sxpcrienoe 
In theatrical acenea of tbe sort, I had here to blusk 
For any modtct women in the house. 

In tbe pause my friend inFormed me, that thla 
supposed daughter Is Handing's wife and Steg- 
mand'a own atater I To expraas the utter loathing 
and abhorrence, with which 1 sat oat the re 
this inlamona abomination, ia beyond my feeble 
command oF language. Beethoven aald that he had 
an antipathy to auch teita aa " Don Juan " and tbe 
" Harrlage of ngaro " — bnt what are they to this T 
And yet there are thoee, who pretend that Beetho- 
ven was but the John Baptist to tbe Musical Mes- 
stab, Wagner ! 
To my expreedoD* of disgnat, my friend oaid : 
" Bat the old legend >« so." 
Ab, Indeed I 

Tbe wild imagination oF the Orient ha* given 1 
llteralors those shocking creatures of fancy, the 
ghouls; tboBS dishumsnized man and women, who 
meet In graveyards at midnight and rob new made 
grtvea for thdr horrid feaats. Hone bnt a sort .of 
moral and mental ghoal could drag From the cbor- 
~ onae of maJiaval letlflrs such a subject, gloat 
It For years, and exbsust the powers Qod haa 
given him, to endue il with all the fascinatlona of 
scenery and maaic- Happily thoae powers are too 
limited to enable him to avoid the overpowering 
tedlonsneas, which must Forever prevent thia apoth- 
eosis of ingratitude, carnal luat, adultery and Ino 
from becoming in any sense popnlar. 

P. 5.— Since my return I have found In an I 
ch by J. C. Lobe — one oF the most interesting oF 
German writers on mualcal matters of the last 
thirty-five years — the following : 

" As In ' Lohengrin ' the bridal. chamber, in ' Tris- 
tan and Isolde' the garden-scene, ao In the ' Ntbel- 
nngen,' there are acenes which schock the moral 
sense. For Instance : 

Slegmnnd * embraces Slegllnde — both hjunni^ 
tbat they are brother and sister. 

" Slegllnde in the very insanity ol passion ; 
Art thou Slegmnnd 
Whom I see here^ 
Si^llnde am I 
Who longed for thee ; 
Thy own, own Siater 
Thou wonneit at once with the sword. 
Slegmnnd : 

Bride and Slater 
Art thou to brother — 
And ao the Wilsung race shall live F 
The atage direction ia: "He daaps her with rag- 
ing fire to hla breast The curtain falla rapidly." 

[Pretty poor poetry la this — bnt my translation 
Is as poetic to the full as the oiiginal.j 

" No," aays Lobe, " he who writes lueh scones 
onr times cannot poaaibly be called the regenerator 
(orrathsrennobler, Ifwe had such a word— CerAfftr) 
of the Drama." 

The article— republished in a volume entitled, 
" Contonanien and DUionantrn,'' Leipzig, 18S9 — 
concludes with a page or two of remarks equally 
caustic, truthful and welt-merited, npon the absurd 
trash, that Wagner prints aa peltry — Qod Mve 



the Handel and Haydn Society—Oocl bl 
la been giving Verdi's Reqniem, (I dont 
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mean particularly, God bless it for that,) Years ago 
it gave Mozart's, and now it shoald give Cherubioi's. 
Indeed, why not give the three in snccessive con- 
certs ? Verdi's the most Italian and operatic — Mo- 
sarf 8 the most pathetic, tonching, and beanUfnl, 
Cberubini's by all odds the grandest and most 
snblime. A. W. T. * 



^ I 



Opera in London. 

ROTAL ITAUAK. The AJHcaitis of Meyerbeer, his 
swan's song, as far as dramatic mosic is concerned, npon 
whfcta during a lengthened artlstio career he was prin- 
cipal! j engaged, was represented for the first time this 
season yesterday evening, for the dibut of a singer hith- 
erto unknown to London audiences. The lady who on 
the present occasion assumed the part of Sellka, the 
loving, devoted, and self-sacrlflcing African Queen- 
first " created '* in Paris by Mdme. Sass, and first in 
London, at Govent Garden, by Mdme. Paulfne Lucca- 
Is a Mdlle. Mantilla, to Jud^^e by her performance no 
novice on the lyric boards. She is gifted with a voice 
of considerable compass, apparently somewhat worn in 
the upper notes, but capable in each department of the 
register, and at easy command of Its possessor. In ad- 
dition to this Mdlle. Mantilla sings with force and inva- 
riable intelligence, both In a vocal and dramatic sense, 
entering thoroughlp into the spirit of the character. 
The very late hour at which the opera came to an end 
precludes us from entering upon details, even in gener- 
al terms, about the merits of her performance; but we 
may point to the great duet with Vasco dl Oanukf where 

the wily Portuguese explorer, forgetful of his love for 
Ines, swears devotion to his once slave, now, by force 
of circumstances. Queen, (worthypendent to the famous 
duet between the lovers in the BuffuenoW^, and to the 
final soliloqujr. under the branches of the Macenilla, 
when, at the departure of Vasco In his ship, she yields 
to the fatal Influence and expires, as worthy specfiU no- 
tice. Both of these were touching, expressive, and ar- 
tistically good, well meriting the applause and call be- 
fore the curtain that followed. Signor Gayarre, the 
Spanish tenor, is In every respect an admlraSle repre- 
sentative of Vasco dl Oama; Sicnor Grazlani Is the ear- 
nest and emphatic Nelusko with whom we have for 
Sears been familiar; and a better Inez than Mdme. 
meroschi could scarcely be desired. The remaining 
parts were competently sustained, and the performance 
for the most part. Including orchestra and ^chorus, un- 
der the direction ot Signor VlanesI, was striking and 
effective. The famous unison prelude to tbe last act 
was superbly played, and, as of old, encored with enthu- 
siasm. Mdlle. Mantilla's next appearance was to be as 
Amelia, in Un BaUo in Matchera.—TivMtt Jnne 4. 



Hkb Majesty's Thkatbe. The reproduction of Rob- 
mi U DiaJbUt through which, in 1831, Meyerbeer obtained 
his first brilliant success at the Paris Grand Opera (then 
styled " Academic Royale de Musique,*') atlbrded Miss 
Minnie Hank a new opportunity of exhibiting the ver- 
satility of her Ulent. Alice, the devoted foster-sister, 
who reveals to Robert his mother's last wishes, stand- 
ing to the last between him and perdition, acting, in 
fact, as the spirit of good against the spirit of evil, rep- 
resented in the person of the tempter, Bertram, Is a 
character wdl-snited to tbe natural gifts and artistic 
acquirements of Miss Hank, who had already shown 
herself, in Violetta and Marguerite*, possessed not only 
of the qualities essential to a smger, but also of those 
essential to an actress, the union of which entitles her 
— and this in no ordinary sense— to the denomination of 
'Myric comedian.'* That the music which Meyerbeer 
has put into the lips of his most ingenuous and charm- 
ing heroine is sympathetic to the young American, be- 
sides being thoroughly suited to her vocal means, was 
speedily shown in her appealingly earnest delivery of 
the air, " Vanne disse, al figlio" C* < Val ' dit elle "—ac- 
cording to the original), in which Alice confides to her 
foster-brother his mother's dying bequest. The surprise 
and terror of the Norman maiden at first seeing Bertram 
was powerfully simulated, and the dramatic instinct of 
Miss Hank at once revealed itself in the most natural 
manner. The great scene of the Cross afforded her 
sttll more favorable opportunities of demonstrating 
how closely and with what intelligence she had studied 
the part. The tunefttl soliloquy, " Nel lasclar la Nor- 
mandla " (*' Quand Je quittals la Normandie ">— in spon- 
taneous freshness of melody never surpassed by its com- 
poser—was sung with a charm of voice and genuine 
■Implloity that left absolutely nothing to desire. The 
Interview with Bertram, however, was the point which 
justifled tbe highest opinions of Miss Hank's ability to 
reprssent tbe character. Her rush to the Cross for pro- 
tection at the menaces of Bertram, and her exclama- 
tion, *' B meco 11 Clel t " when Alice has clasped the sa- 
ored emblem, produced a deep and legitimate Impres- 
■Ion, and Cbtalned the loudest applause of the evening. 
Her ezertflons In the last act, where, by tendering to 



Robert the .document in his mother's handwriting, 
Alice strengthens his irresolution, until the fatal hour 
has toiled which saves him from the machinations of 
of Bertram, confirmed a success calculated to raise 
Miss Haok another step in public favor. Her associatet 
were Signor Fancdli, who played Robert last year, and 
whose voice enables him to master, with apparent ease, 
music (as amateurs need hardly be told) of more than 
common difficulty; Signor Dondi, who, If his voice pos- 
sessed greater sonority in the lower tones, would be a 
still more eflident Bertram, a character of which, inex- 
plicable as it is, he seems to comprehend the mysteri- 
ous significance; Signor RInaldini, Ralmbaut— a part 
once played by Mario, when Tamberllk, in his prime, 
took that of Robert (halcyon days I); and Mdlle. Alwina 
Valleria, who gave the Princess Isabella's first air, " In 
vanollfatto" ("En vain j'esptoe") with remarkable 
facility, and whose " Roberto, oh I tn che adoro," if she 
made less stress upon her higher notes, would be well- 
nigh irreproachable. .Heyerbeer's opera is put upon the 
stage in the most complete manner, the scene of the 
Resuscitation of the Nuns being quite as effective as 
before, Mdlle. Malwina Cavalazzl creating a livt^ly im- 
pression as Elena, quondam-Abbess of the mined con- 
vent of St Rosalie, both by graceful pantomime and ad- 
mirable dancing. Tbe execution generally of Meyer- 
beer's opera, under the practised and energetic direction 
of Sir Michael Costa, was Just what might have been 
expected from such a conductor and such an orchestra 
as he has tbe good fortune to preside over. 

Mdme. Etelka Gerster, by her impersonation of the 
heroine in Gounod's Fautt, has legitimately added one 
more to her successes at Her Majesty's Theatre. What 
iff especially to be commended In Mr. Mapleson's Hun- 
garian pHma donnot who has already gained such marked 
approval, is the individuality Imparted to each charac- 
ter she undertakes. Imitating no contemporary, Mdme. 
Oei^liter thinks for herself, which alone is an attraction 
to those who believe that an essential requirement for 
every artist aiming at a position apart from tbe ordina- 
ry rank is originality of cunceptlon. Regarded from 
this point of view, Mdme. Oerster's Marguerite deserves 
serious consideration. The music does not afford her so 
many occasions for the free display of certain excep- 
tional endowments with which she has been Justly cred- 
Ited-few such, indeed, as are vouchsafed to her in the 
Sonnambula, tbe Pwitant, and £Mcia', but it enables her 
to exhibit other merits, to which attention has been 
more than once directed. The beauty of the higher 
notes In the register of her voice and her facile com- 
mand of them form by no means Mdme. Gerster's exclu- 
sive claim to admiration. As was remarked a twelve- 
month since, she can use the medium tones in such a 
manner as to compel her hearers to feel of what quality 
they are actually made, and to what excellent use<« they 
may be put. That Mdme. Gerster gave the '* Jewel 
Song " with fiuency and brilliant effect may be taken for 
granted ; but not less deserving of praise was her deliv- 
ery of the two melodious cantaMU passages in the subse- 
quent love duet with Faust, to which she imparted an 
expression too genuine to be nnfelt. Enough that her 
successive assumptions continually show progress— the 
evidence of assiduous study, without which no aspiring 
artist van ever reach the highest place. Mr. Maple- 
son's fine-voiced contralto, Mdlle. Tremelll (Slebel), 
Mdme. Lablache (Martha), Signor CampaninI (Faust), 
Signers Del Puente and Rota (Valentine and Mephls- 
topheles), completed the cast of tbe dramati* pertona at 
tbe first performance. 

The other operas during the week were IJ £arbiere, 
with Miss Minnie Hank as Roeinar-substituted for Buy 
BUu M conseqnenoe of tbe indisposition of Mdlle. Caro- 
line Salla; the Sonnambulat with Mdme. Gerster and 
Signor CampaninI ; and the SuffUMot; for the first ap- 
pearance of that popular fkvorite Mdme. Trebelli, who 
as Urbano, the page, received the cordial and unani- 
mous greeting to which her artistic merits fully entitle 
her, and was unanimously encored in her first air. 
Mdlle. Salla, happily recovered from her indisposition, 
was tbe Valentine of the evening, and Justified all the 

pnJses awarded to her Impersonation of that arduous 
character last year. Meanwhile Georges Bizet's Oar- 
men, with Miss Hank as the heroine, Is anxiously ex- 
pected.— /Mcf. 



Dabmstadt. The oratork) of i?arboro«M'« JPnoaehen 

(The Awakentnff ^ Ba<rhairo*mi\ by C. A. Mangold, was 

recently performed, with a satiafactory result, under 
tbe diredaon of tbe composer. 

Ebfurt. At the approaching Musical Festival of the 

General Musical Union of Germany, the programme 

will include among other things: Tt Deum (Kid); "De 

Profnndls " (RaflT); IStb Psahn and ** Hungaria " (Liszt); 

Fragments from Fautt (Lenan); Overture to Narnim 
(EnumannsdSrfer); Pianoforte Concerto (Bronsart): 
and Buulmh (8alnt49a«ns). 



The Spinet* 

The spinet, though now so decried, and declared 
by J. J. Roussean to be both doll and sharp, is an 
instrument which for three centuries was the delight 
of the musical world. The piano, invented by Bar- 
tolommeo Olstoforo, of Padua, could not dethrone 
it till after a considerable time and important Im- 
provements. So many years of service deserve 
some slight consideration. We may, therefore, per- 
haps, be allowed to give a few exact details, of 
which people know little or nothing respecting the 

ori^n of the instrument, its invention, and its ety- 
mology ; we shall, so to speak, be paying it the last 
marks of respect. No modern work meniions the 
name of the inventor ; as for its etymology, all the 
dictionaries and class-books agree : — 

** Ce nom lui a 4ttf donn6 k cause de ses petites pointes 
de plumes qui tirent 1e son des cordes, et qui ressem- 
blent k des Opines."— ZHcUomiaIre dt TWomx.t 

** Parce que des pointes des plumes de corbeau en 
forme d'^plnes servent k pincer les cordes."— /Tictton- 
naire d^ Littri.t 

A DuoBUS dhcr ontnet / The author of this ex- 
planation, so generally recciyed, and, we must ad- 
roit, so seemingly correct, is Julius Cnsar Scaliger. 
Tn his Po€ti€ett,_puh\\ehe6 at L3'ons,in 1681, he says 
(lib. I., cap. LXIII.) : " Additn deinde plectris cor- 
vinarnm pennarum cuspides ; ex SBreis fills expres- 
siorera eliciunt harmoniam. Me pnero, clavicym- 
balum et harpsichordium, nunc, ab illis mucronibus, 
spinetum nominaot" That is: ''The points of 
crow-quills were then added to the keys ; they ob- 
tain from the wires more expressive harmony. That 
which, when I was a child, used to be denominated 
a clavicymbalum and a harpsichordium, is now 
called, on account of these litUe points, a spinet.'* 
This explanation, which subsequently became ster- 
eotyped, contains two errors : the spinet was known 
before Scaliger was born, and its name was derived 
not from the quili-points, or mucroneg, but from the 
name of the inventor, Giovanni Spinetti, of Venice. 
Ad. Banchieri, a celebrated composer of the end of 
the 16th centurv furnishes a proof of this in his 
work entitled (fondutUmi nel 9uono deU organo, di 
D, Adriano Banchieri^ Boloffneee, oUvetano et organis- 
ta di 8. Jfichele in Boeeo ; novellamente iradotte et dil- 
tundate in aerittori muaiei et orgaviiti cdehri, etc. In 
Bologna, per gli heredi di Oio. Roui, MDCVni.% 
** Spinetto,** says Banchieri in the above work, 
'* riceve tal nome dall* invcntore dl tal forma longa 
quadrate, il quale tii un maestro Giovanni Spinetti, 
Venetiano, et uno di tali stromeoti ho veduto lo alio 
mani di Francesco Stivori, organists della magnifica 
cemmnnita di Montagnana, dentrovi questa ioscriz- 
ione: Johannes Spinbtus Yknctus fcoit, A. D. 
1508." I Thus the illustrious author himself saw in 
the possession of Francesco Stivori, " organist of 
the magnificent community of Montagnana," an in- 
strument with the inscription, Johannes Spineiue 
Venetue feeii, A.D. 1608. We can, therefore, no 
longer have any doubt as to the inventor of the 
Spinet, nor the etymology of its name. Tonching 
the epoch of its invention, we think it was about 
the second half of the 16th centurv, and we are of 
opinion that the instrument mentioned above was 
one of the last made by the, inventor. Here are 
our reasons. The spinet was known in France and 
the Netherlands at the commencement of the 16th 
century. To have travelled so far, a long time 
must have been required, for, even setting down 
the date of the invention at about 1460, we should 
still have reason for astonishment at the rapidity 
with which the instrument had made its way in the 
world. In proof of what we advance, we will give 
some quotations from the first volume of that Inter- 

• From La Revue et Oaaette Mueieale de Parie, Trans- 
lated in London Mutical World, 

t ** Tbis name was given it on account of the little 
quill-points which draw the sound from the strings and 
resemole thorns."— ZXetloniurfrf de Trhoux, 

X ** Becaus the ends of crow-quills in the form of 
thorns strike tbe strings."— ZHeMoniiafr« de LiUiri, 

% (Conclusions on the sound of the organ by D. Adriano 
Banchieri, of Bologna, ollvetan and organist at St. 
Michael's in Bosoo; newly translated and elucidated 
from musical writers and celebrated ormnists. etc., Bo- 
logna, bv tbe successors to Glo. Rossi, mDCviII.— See, 
concemfng this exceedingly rare book, tbe last number 
but one of G. Gasparl's erudite work^ De* mueieteU Botog- 
neei, netta eeoondo rneid, del eeeolo XvL 

II " The spinet receives its name from the inventor of 
the Ions; square-form, who was a Master Giovanni Spin- 
etti, a Venetian, and I myself saw one of them in the 
possession of Francesco stivori, organist of the magnifi- 
cent community of Montagnana|With this inscription 
Inside it: Joafkes SPiNarro Vbnktus tboxt, AJ>. 
1608." 
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estine work, La Mtmque aux Payt-BoM, by oar era- 
dite mend, E. Yftoder Straatea :— 

*' A nng organlfto de la Tllle d' AnTen, la fonune da 
t1. Uttm anqnel madlete dame*' (MargQerfte d'Antrlolie) 
" en a fait don eo &year de ee qne le zr. jour d'ootobre 
zT-xxll *' (U8S) "11 a amen« denx Jeunes enliana, flls et 
flUe, <^Qflt ent JonM vnr nne eepinette et (ihaatA k aon 

" A rorganiste de Honaienr de Flennes, sept liTtet 
dont Xadame " (Idb^erite d'Antriche) « lai a fait don 
en faTenr de oe que le tecond lonr de dteembre xv- 
xzTl '* (1026) " il eet Tenn jonher d^nn tnstmment dlt ee- 

Slnette, derant elle k son dtner. (Oomptee de I'Hfttel de 
[argnerite).*' • 

We may add that one of the first works published 
by Pierre Attalgnaot was dedicated to the jtu tTm- 
jnnettm, that b, the spinet Here is the title of this 
exceedingly rare ooltecHon : — 

'* QuofoTM AilMordM, nt^f J\natuu9t Hpt BrantHu «i 
d€ux Ba9te9'Danee9t ^ <M(< rtdtOet de mUrtmu en la tabia- 
Utre du ieu Dorffwt, XtpifUtUtt MtmtcMofWotu et teUi eem- 
blabUe inetrytmente muetcttux, impHaUee d Fariepor Pierre 
AUatffnant. MDXXIX:' (Munich Library).} 

In issuing thin collection, the publisher must cer- 
tainly have relied on the existence of a certain num- 
ber of spinnettists. Finally, the Court had its 
Sinet jplayer. Thomas. Champion, surnamed 
ithon (it u thus that he signs the preface to his 
little PeaUer of 1661) was the Royal orqanitU et 
ipineUe (organist and spinettist). It wa^ he who, 
according to Mersenne {HamumU vnivtreelU), 
"Oeareathe path for what concerns the org^n and 
the spinet, on which he extemporized all Idnds of 
designs and fugues. His son, too, Jaques Champ- 
ion, exhibited great science and a fine touch on the 
■pinet.'' 

But enough of arguments. Our object, we hope, 
it attained. Before terminating this short article, 
devoid of any flowers of rhetoric, which generally 
teach the reader nothing, we will mentien some few 
other feeeure tTipineUeij or spinet-makers, of the 
16th and 17th centuries. The Museum of the Paris 
Conservatory possesses an instrument of this kind, 
dating from 1528, and made by Francesco di Port- 
alupis, of Verona ; the instruments of Domlnicus 
Pisamensis and of Antonio Patavini, belong to about 
the same epoch. In the collection of Instruments 
left by Ferdinand di Medici, and confided to Cristo- 
fori, there were tpineiie by Domenico da Pesaro, 
Giuseppe Mondini, and Girolama Zenti; a Vene- 
tian collection, sold a few years ago, contained spec- 
imens by Donatus Dnndens (1628) and Celestlni Jo- 
annes (1610). The task of utilising the above facts 
we leave to others. 

OxoBois Bkoxkb. 

* "To an organist of the town of Antwerp, the sum of 
6 livres, which were given to him by my lady aforesaid ** 
(Margnerlte of Austria) " for that, on the ISth day of 
October xv-xxii " (1682) " he brought two children, son 
and daughter, who played on a spTnet and sang during 
her dinner.*' 

" To the organist of Monsieur de Flennes, seven liv- 
res, which my lady *' (Margaerlte of Austria) '*gave him, 
for that on the secoud day of December xv-xxvi.** 
(16126) " he came and played on an instrument called a 
spinet, before her at ner dinner.^ J«ooiM<f qf Marguer- 
Ue*e ffoueeholdy 

** The inventory of the ChAtean de Pont^'Aln, of 1681, 
mentions: wna eipinetta aim euo ctey.'*t 

t " A spinet with its case." 

X ** Fourteen Galliards, nine Pavans, seven Brawls, 
and two Conntiy Dances, the whole reduced from music 
in the notation of the Organ. Spinet, Manlohord, and 
similar instmmenu. Printed at Paris by Pierre Attalg- 
nant, MDXXIX.** 
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Too Much Mmio. 

TOUJOUBS PXBDKIX I 

We went the other eveuing to the Museum to 
hear a light French Opera, *' The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy," sung and spoken in English. It is refresh- 
ing to ge to something that is rather unpretending 
in the way of Art and find it pretty good. Such 
was our experience with this pretty little opera by 
Planqnet (T). The music, to be sure, is of the light- 
est, some of it frivolous ; but it is graceful, lively, 
buoyant, and not without variety, some scenes, as 
that of the old castle supposed to be haunted with 
ghosts', mingling mystery with humor in a clever 
way. The plot^ too, is interesting, olosely imitat- 
ing the Richmond Fair scene of Martha, and sug- 



gesting, not imitating, the '* Phantom Chorus ** of 
the Somnantimla, There are portions of the music 
nearly as fresh and natural as these. But both mu- 
sically and dramatically it is altogether better than 
the Opera Bouffe of Offenbach, etc, being quite as 
witty, more entertaining, and altogether decent and 
unexceptionable firom the moral or the oethetio 
point of view. The only drawback was that the 
scene of the old miser in the castle, rigging up his 
ghosts and gloating ever his hidden treasure, was 
dn^ed out at an intolerably slow rate. The acting 
and the singing were for the most part good. Mr. 
Castlb still retains much of his old charm of voice 
and style, and the other tenor, Mr. Tmurm, has a 
sweet voice and sings with good expression. Mr. 
PnAKBS, too, made a marked impression by his act- 
ing of the miser, as well as by his delivery of one 
or two songs with his Isrge, well-trsined bass voice. 
The part of the mischievous waif, Mignonette, was 
made very bright and piquant, both in song and 
dialogue, by Miss Mxlvillb ; and pretty Mrs. Si- 
GDiN sUll acts charmingly, and sings some things 
gracefully, though some of her tones, especially the 
lower ones, have grown hard and blatant Her hus- 
band did well as the Sheriff. 

Many a more pretentious opera has given us less 
pleasure than this little piece at the Museum. At 
all events — and this is what we meant to come at 
when we wrote down the title of this article— there 
is always one good thing about an opera, even If 
yon find nothing else, and that is the eUenee of the 
orchettra between the acts. This alone would recon- 
cile us to an indifferent opera instead ef the hack- 
nied silly plays. 

We have long thought the music between the acts 
an infliction and a nnisance. It is a continual 
pounding on your brain of hacknled dance tunes, 
pot-pourns or what not, with drums and brass, for- 
bidding talk with friends and neighbors, and for- 
bidding rest when you need a little after your sym- 
pathies have been wrought upon throughout a long 
act of the drama. The music, as music, is seldom 
edifying or even entertaining. It certainly is not 
inspiring, it gives no lift lo the weary mind and 
Jaded senses ; inwardly yon only pray to be deliv- 
ered from the noise. And also from the cloying 
sentimental sweetness of the everlasting cornet 
solo ; it is like dogdays in the coldest winter night, 
or a molasses bath. Fatigued, bewildered, erased 
and stunned by this unremitting too much of a good 
thing, this glut of music when you do not feel the 
sppetite, music as it were crammed down your 
throat and beaten into your brain, how yen long to 

have 

" BUenoe, like a poultice, come 

To heal the wounds of sound.'* 

They manage these things better in the European 
theatres. At the Imperial Schauspielhans, for in- 
stance, at Berlin, there is no orchestra present dur- 
ing the performance of a spoken drama ; unless in 
such a case as the Mideummer NighCe Dream, or 
Goethe's Bgmanit where masters like Mendelssohn 
and Beethoven have composed musical interludes 
expressly for the play in illustration of its scenes 
and characters. It is the same at the Theatre 
Francais in Paris. But in our theatres the entr* 
acte music has nothing at all to do with the play, 
and is a senseless, stupid, wearisome distraction. 
The noisy practice brings the most dasrical temple 
of the drama dawn to the level of a common 
circus. 

But this is not the worst of it. Nowadays we 
have to hear the orchestra all through the play. 
This modern way, particularly in harrowing sensa- 
tional dramas, though not confined to them, of set- 
ting up a nervous tremolo planisrimo acoompani- 
ment in the strings at every entranoe of a mysteri- 



ous personage, or at the approach of any critical 
moment, or throughout a very sentimental scene or 
passage, is simply an abomination and a nuisance. 
It is a vulgar trick of effect, reducing every play 
to a cheap melodrama. It is not music, it is only 
a senseless irritation of the nerves, intolerable to 
any sensitive and refined listener, be he musical or 
not Why do they do it? What good end is gained 
by it ? Does it make the tragedy more tragical ? 
the villain of the play more terrible ? the meeting 
or the parting, however fateful, of the lovers, more 
heart-rending? No, it only makes yon ready to 
exclaim like Othello: Silence, thoee dreadful vio- 
lins ! This pestilent accompaniment, this quaking 
undertone of nervoos dread or mystery, this hysteri- 
cal tittering tremolo of strings, just robs the scene of 
any semblanoe of reality. If the scene be one to 
thrill and make us shudder, we don't want the shud- 
dering done for ue in the orchestra I And while 
we fight that off and ahrink from It, as from the 
hum of persecuting inseets, our sympathies are 
withdrawn ftrom the play Itself. Why strive to 
turn the play into a ^uaei opera, a thing neither 
fish, flesh nor fowl ? All these cheap arts of height- 
ening the effect only enfeeble it and vulgarize the 
whole thing. We do not wish to be told when we 
must thrill, when we must tremble with expecta- 
tion. These signals are officious and impertinent 
If the play itself be not " the thing to catch the 
conscience of the king," will your oheap advertis- 
ing dodge of " tremolo " be apt to do It T 

S. So much for our Theatre mnsla But it is 
not worse than the College music ; — we mean the 
music employed to enliven (T) our Academic Anni- 
versaries— Commencement the Alumni dinner, Phi 
Beta Kappa, and the like. " Too much music ! " is 
a very common exclamation here too. Too mnch 
in quantity, because so cheap in quality, so 'ill-con- 
sidered, out of place. Dear Mother Harvard, with 
her own Musical Professor, at least, might and 
should do better. Certainly the music to which the 
long lines of graduates time their steps in the wind- 
ing procession into Sanders Theatre and into the 
magnifioent Memorial dining-hall — the band enter- 
ing the Hall before them aod taking up Its position 
in the high end gallery, where without a moment^s 
pause the big drum and bass tubas keep on pound- 
ing and braying out the loud and stunning march 
till every man of the 900 Is seated, dooming us all 
to noise which renders conversation or repose of 
spirit quite impossible, for full twenty minutes in 
there, — surely this could never be in accordance 
with the ideas or taste of the Professor. It must 
be because all other considerations of taste or fit- 
ness are sacrificed to the one thought of economy— 
the most noise for the least money. The musical 
selections, too, are ofl^n singularly unfortunate, In- 
oongmous, apropos of nothing said or done ; a silly 
bit of Offenbach before or after a serious poem or 
oration ; mostly music to which one is not expect- 
ed to listen, and therefore silence would be so much 
better ; then at any rate there would be some chance 
to talk with one another undisturbed. In a vener- 
able University, one would think, a certain das^c 
dignity and sanctity ought to pervade the music of 
its high festivals, while it may very properly be 
cheerio It should all have some chara- 

acter of Art, some meaning and esthetic fitness ; 
something to lift and glorify, and not to disturb and 
weary and depress, and turn all Into hum-drum. 
— ^We only allude to the evil and state the problem 
now. The solution we should think might oe easy. 
Perhaps we shall return to the question as a special 
topic on another warm day (such days being so 

Erovocative of this sort of complaining). If music 
( to have a part at Commencement it ought to be 
a part worth listoning to as such. 

8. We will net undertake to enumerate the vari- 
ous elements which compose the unremitting Babel 
and pandemoninm of sounda— some of them sweety 
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it may be, singly — which allow ono no peace In a 
city In the hot months^—^specially at night. The 
braes bands, the eironset and picnic parties, the 
load barrel organs with wind (1) at highest pressare, 
the singers at windows and on door-steps, the in- 
defatigable piano practiccr or sentimental dying 
Edg^rdo of the cornet, the exasperating acoordeon, 
which gets so near the oatUne of a tnne ; all work- 
ing away for dear life, doing a painful bnslness at 
the expense of your ears and your peace of mind. If 
not of your pocket ; — these everybody knows and 
suffers from. The list may be mnltiplied Indefi- 
nitely. We would not have them all suppressed 
because of the accidental annoyance which results 
from some or all of them combined. But It Is worth 
while to inquire whether Music itself be not the 
greatest sufferer by it ; whether this continual hear- 
ing without regarding (any more than we can help) 
has not a tendency in the long run to blunt the finer 
sensibilities to hsrmony, snd render us habltnally 
Indifferent and caUous to much which in the prop- 
er time and place, presented In Its freshness like t 
rose, would yield sn exquisite sensation and speak 
to heart and soul as well as sense. As It Is, our 
life is strewn with a cumbersome oonfuslon of the 
trampled roees and rejected bouquets of tone, all 
tossed together pell-mell. 

We have borrowed the title and the metto of this 
rambling article from one by Ferdinand Hiller: 
"Zh vid Mimk' from which we are tempted to 
translate here a few passages which seem to our 
purpose. This, for instance, about the orchestral 
Foi^fewrrit we hear so often in our theatres: 

" A melody sounds out ; you scarcely catch It, 
when it Is Interrupted to give place to the begin- 
ning of another ; and so beginnings are strung upon 
beginnings, until at last It comes to an end. There 
is nothing to be compared to the abuse here prac- 
ticed with the most charming inspirations of gen- 
Ins. That favorite plaything of our younger years, 
the Kaleidoscope, afforded a highly artistic enjoy- 
ment compared to these musical "dissolving tIcws ;" 
turn the Instrument ever so Ikst, the eye always 
seized a whole ; but here there passes in review be- 
fore you a battalion of lame, limping, one-legged, 
club-footed melodies. That torture of the nerves, 
which plays an Important part In the sung and 
spoken drama, in the romances and the newspapers 
of the present day, here sports Itself with the most 
self-satbfied air ; they call the effect suggestive and 
exdtlng. Or Is it meant to be an exercise of mem- 
ory for hearers somewhat versed In music ? For 
verily the exclamation : " Where is that from ? ** 
and this? and that?" b about all that anybody 
has to say of It The looks of memory (to use so 
bold a metaphor) are pulled, twitched, plucked out, 
— the patient sits in silence — and this Is supposed 
to be a pleasure ! It Is ylle defkmatlon of the Art 
and of the hearer. The Quodlibel, which is sung, 
is by no means so bad In Its nonsenslcallty ; for In 
this the word plays the chief part, and the poor 
wit, which indeed can be quite amusing, belengs to 
the word. But pure music, instrumental music, is 
as Ill-adapted to nonsense, as It b to philosophy. 

" Our modern Instmmentation, which can be ear- 

q^Uttlng, as well as daintily refined, often asserts 

Itself in the most fatal manner in these popular per- 
formances. Since rhythm Is the great tnlng, ac- 
cording to the proverb: " What one has not In his 
head, he must haye In his legs," we have it not on- 
ly marked, but drummed and pounded Into us. The 
in many respects yery problematical perfecting of 
the brass instruments bnngs out deafening and bur- 
lesque phenomena. The most conspicuous, although 
we are dl accustomed to him, b the sentimental 
trumpeter. 

" The sentimental trumpeter b perhaps also to 
be found at popular gatherings, shooting nuitehes, 
and In Parliaments both high and low,— but here 



we have not to do with these. Our concern Is with 

the man who devotes himself, with the whole depth 

of his soul and the whole sweetness of his brass, to 

the Cantilena. How he has learned te tame his 
proud and warlike instrument ! There stands he 
like a true beast-tamer, fondling with the lion as if 
it were a lap-dog. The trumpet languishes, la- 
ments, trembles under his lipi). The most melting 
ritardandot of the Italian prima donna, her dying 
away and her recovery, nothing does he leave un- 
attempted ; — the Jodd transformed into a German 
love song terrifies him not All the accents of emo- 
tion and of passion he knows bow to appropHste to 
himself. He quakes and whistlfs, he peals and 
shrills out ornaments {Coloratnr)^ he makes trills of 
yearning. — as the bear dances."* 

. . . . " Why is it that we so seldom hear beauti- 
ful dances played in public places ? For a waltz of 
Straass I woiild gladly give half a dozen Opera 
finales. And if there must be music-making every- 
where, under every tree and hedge, on land and 
water, on mountains and In valleys, let them at 
least mske it fresh and joyous, and leave the deco- 
ration music where it Mlongs, in the midst of the 
decorations. 

" But above all give us music in homcBopathic 
doses at ceremonial dinners — ^loyal, national ban- 
quets and the like. A little instrumental noise at 
the beginning and the end, — a couple of merry sonars 
In the middle, — anything more is bad. We Ger- 
mans have borne the reproach for centuries, that 
we ate too much, and drank much loo much. But 
shall we not ruin the stomach, when u)nyersation 
with our next neighbor becomes a Demosthenic ex- 
ercise of the lungs ? How many genial, witty 
thought^ on such occasions have been swallowed 
up by Verdi, or made a sacrifice to Meyerbeer I 
And how much Katgtnjammer must Offenbach have 
on his conscience ! Let us be a little less musical, 
and we shall become more musical." 



Ofiba CoMiifo. New York, It seems, has a fine 

prospect of Italian Opera for the next season and for 

years to come ; Opera upon a more complete scale 

than ever before, and under the control of Mr. Ma- 

pleson, the manager of Her Majesty's Theatre In 

London. Whether New York Is to have the exclu- 
sive enjoyment of It, or whether the company will 
also visit Boston and other cities, we are not in-' 
formed. But here is what the London l^oro (June 
82) promulges of the plan : 

England and America will be brought still closer 
In art union by the Important arrangement which 
was come to on Saturday last. On that day Mr. J. 
H. Mapleson signed a contract by which he under- 
takes to give a series of Italian operatic perform- 
ances of the highest class simultaneously in Eng- 
land and New York. Let It be at once thoroughly 
understood that Mr. Mapleson has no Intention of 
glTing up his valuable connection In England. For 
many years past he has administered Italbn oper- 
atic afhilrs St a great London theatre, and at up- 
wards of thirty theatres In the provinces. To 
resign a connection which it has been the work of 
years to form would be absurd, and the operatic 
enterprise in America will, I am authoritatively 
Informed, In no way interfere with Mr. Mapleson s 
ordinary seasons in England. 

BmmxT, then, Mr. Mapleson has taken the lease 
of the New York Academy of Music for the winters, 
during a term of seven years. Thanks to the efforts 
and the business courtesy of Mr. Morton, the new 
chairman of directors, snd a prominent New York 
banker, of Mr. Belmont, the New York banker, of 
Mr. Tiffany, the celebrated New York ieweler, and 
of Mr. Seward, son of Mr. Lincoln's Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and who came to Europe expressly 
to conduct the negotiations, Mr. Mapleson nas the 
Academy of Music on the most liberal terms. The 
property seat-holders (dead heads), which, number- 
ing 2600, formerly ate the enterprise up, have now 
b^n reduced to 200 ; the directors, flnaing no scen- 
ery has been painted for years, will restock the 
theatre ; the house will be completely redecorsted ; 
two feet win be taken from the stage and added to 
the orchestra, which will thus accommodate a band 
as large as that of Sir Michael Costa's orchestra ; 
while the lighting of the stage will be upon the 

* A very musical friend once wrote to na from New- 
port : '< To-day I have heard < Oatta Diva ' seven times : 
foor times with the monkey, and three times without 
(jL4,, sung in houses); on the whole I prefer it with the 
moDkey."— Ed. 



plan so successfully adopted at Her Mi^esty's 
ears. 

Mn. Maplxson proposes to give Italian opera in 
New York on a scale never before attempteu there. 
His watchword will be *' ensemble." and the orches- 
tra and choms (usually deplorable in an American 
opera-house) will be upon the high standard of ex- 
cellence observed at Her Majesty's Theatre. The 
chorus, for instsnce, will consist of 70 picked voices. 
Instead of the choir of 24 which New York ama- 
teurs have hitherto been accorded, and the entire 
arrangements will be upon a similarly liberal scale. 
After a brief opera tour in the British provinces, 
the first contingent of the troupe, consisting of 120 
individuals (principal vocalists, chorus, and the 
leading members of the orchestra), will sail from 
Queenstown, opening at the New York Academy of 
Music the last week of C)ctober. The autumn sea- 
son will consist of 80 nights and I2matinkt, termi- 
nating Dec. 16. The artists will, if necessary, be 
alternated between Europe and America, and a first- 
rate troupe, consisting of the leading members of 
Her Majesty's Opera, with other celebrated artists, 
will, from time to time, be recruited from Europe. 
The spring season will commence at New York on 
Feb. 8, and will last till March 26, the company ar- 
riving back for the London summer season, which 
will begin at Her Majesty's Theatre on Saturday, 
April 9. The directors of the Academy of Music 
are to be congratulated upon the success which has 
attended their eff()rts to place Italian opera in New 
York upon a European footing ; and England may 
also plume Itself on the fact that the most popular 
and able of its operatic entrtpreneurt has been se- 
lected for the task. The American public are thlrsU 
Ing for lUllsn opera played as It ought to be 

Slayed, and there Is no msn more able than Mr. 
[apleson to give It them upon a scale unexampled 
In the history of opera In the United SUtes. 

Mmb. Pappknhjcim in London. Here Is what i^. 
aro says of her d6but on the 16th nit, after speak- 
ing of the '* forces arrayed against her which might 
have terrified a far older artist : " 

Madams Pafpsnhbim, however, soon showed her- 
self no ordinary artist Gifted with a large and 
powerful mesao-soprano voice, a commanding phy- 
sique, and a pronounced style, she soon made frienda. 
It Is, however, desirable that Madame Pappenheln, 
who has been accustomed to American audiences, 
should recollect that a style can be even too pro- 
nounced for London amateurs. A little less extrav- 
agance In her Impersonation, a little less violence In 
her gestures and movements, would be a decided 
improvement So, too, she must remember that 
Her Majeety's Theatre, though large, is almost per 
feet from an acoustic point of view, and that there 
b no necessity whatever to shout Still less wise b 
It for Madame Pappenhelm to force the upper and 
weakest part of her voice, a fact which the lady her- 
self discovered when the famous prolonged upper C 
In the duet with Mared, shrieked out with full force 
of lungs, Incontinently broke In twain. Lastly, op- 
era-goers who know and appreciate Meyerbeer s mu- 
sic, will resent any alteration of that music to suit 
the vocalist's sweet convenience, snd will believe 
the cadence Madame Pappenheim substituted for a 
well-known descending chromatic scale in the duet 
with Haoul no Improvement at all. However, these 
are meie faulU of detail, legitimately pointed out 
and easily remediable. Instead of them the critic 
would prefer to dwell upon the fine voice of the new 
comer, upon her great Intelligence and her brge 
histrionic ability. Her acting throughout the scene 
of the benediction of the swords was, though some- 
what highly colored, powerful in the extreme, and 
In the subsequent duet with Raoul she dbplayed a 
dramatic force which recalled the best days of Titi- 
ens. In Madame Pappenheim there b no doubt Mr. 
Mapleson has secured a prize, and her second dibut 
as the LeoHwa of " Fldelio " will be looked forward 
to with every degree of Interest In that character 
especially, Madame Pappenheim will do well to mod- 
orate her redundancy of gesture, and to stick as 
ch«ely as possible to the text of Beethoven's music. 

MB. W. H. Bhkbwood will rive pianoforte recitals 
hefore the American National Music Teacben' Associar 
tlon at ChantattbuaLake,N.T.,Julj8,S,4,and from 
thence he will proceed to Lyons, N. T., to open his nor- 
mal musical institute for the summer term. 



JnHKT LiXD having heard Miss Liluan B. Nortov 
sing, had aprivate interview with her, and the result Is 
that Miss Norton places herself under the tuition of 
Jenny Lind, who Is to prepare her for the opera. So we 
read. 
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Zerralin in California. 

It Is ao andottbted f met, aad one that It is pleasant to 
record, that the great success of the recent May Festi- 
▼ai In San Francisco was dae very lart^ly to the effortt 
of Mr. Carl Zerrahn, who conducted the great chorus 
and orchestra, and taught them both at rehearsals as 
carefully, energetically and enthusiastically as he al- 
ways does. It must have been an immense satisfaction 
to ihe Boston soloists who accompanied and assisted 
him, to see how thoroughly he was appreciated there, 
and it certainly was gratifying to all his friends here to 
learn of it. The kind, generous hospitality of Califor- 
nians is known the world oyer, as is also the fact that In 
'Frisco inuinsic worth Is the measure of popularity. In 
returning from California Mr. Zerrahn has brought 
with him a number of most elegant and costly presents, 
rich and unique in design and of remarkable workman- 
ship. His many admirers there, whoee friendship »eemB 
to have been of spontaneous growth, were generous and 
hospitoble to such an extent that finally tli« recipient 
could not be astonished at anything. The great orches- 
tra evinced their thorough appreciation of Ur. Zerrahn 
by presenting him with a most elegant gold medal, to be 
worn on the coat. On the bar from which the medal 
hangs is the recipient's name, and directly uuderne.ith 
are the famous names " Riunzi , Wagner.** < » u the front 
of the medal is a lauiel wreath of gold, and in the centre 
is a large solitaire diamond of unusual brilliancy. On 
the reverse are the words, " Presented as a token of es- 
teem by the oi-chestra of the San Franciftco May Festi- 
val, 1878." With the medal came sums vetoes in German, 
printed on satin, which are highly complimentary, and 
were written expressly for the occasion by Dr. Paulssen, 
editor of the Demotrat. One of the most unique anii at 
the same time one of the most costly presents, is a watcb 
chain with a pendant, and »leeve buttons to match. 
The chain is made of little bars of gold quartz bound 
securely in gold and connected by links of gold. Tbe 
pendant is also of solid gold with a locket, one-half of 
which can be opened, and the other half contains in six 
divisions specimens ot tbe ores which have made Cali- 
ifornia famous. The sleeve buttons are much like the 
pendant and have the same specimens of ore^i for orna- 
ments. In both cases the little receptacles for the ores 
are coveretl by beautifully clear crystals. Th« bouquet 
of artists, about sixty laales and gentlemen, presented 
him with these and also v^ith a baton of unsurpassed 
beauty. It is of ebony, bound in solid gold. The ends 
are bound with gold bands and tipped with splendid 
specimens of polished gold quaru. The larger end op- 
ens, and is found to contain the same rich little speci- 
mens of ore that adorn the rieeve-buttons and waich- 
oharm or pendant. At about the middle of the baton is 
a large band of gold, on which are the words, " Present^ 
ed to Carl Zerraun, conductor of the Musical Festival 
of San Francisco, 1878, by the Bouquet of Ariist.-*." The 
chorus showed their sentiments toward tlieir conductor 
by presenting him with a li«rge portfolio, containing co- 
lossal photographs of California scenei;y. The covers 
of the portfolio are made of two kiuds of native wood, 
both made more beanUful by being highly polished. On 
one of the covers, In the centre, is a large silver plate 
on which are the words, '* From admirers in the chorus. 
May Festival, 1878, San Francisco, Cal.'* Tbis was pre- 
sented to him by a lady, before the whole audience, af- 
ter the performance of the first part of " Elijah." His 
store ofbeautif ul natural specimens, artistically treated, 
was further augmented by a lyre made of eea mosses 
and shells of California. It is a very delicately con- 
structed ornament, anti reflects great credit on the ar- 
tistic ability and taste of the lady who made and pre- 
sented it, Mrs. Button. There can be no description of 
the presents that will do them Justice, and they certain- 
ly were well deserved by the popular conductor to whom 
they were presented.— ilcfoeruaer, Juw 21. 

Miuic in Paris. 

A correspondent of the Ntw York Timet describes the 
opening concert of the Salle des Fdtes in connection 
with the Parla Sxposltlon. Of the building he says :— 
The ensemble of the structure is imposing. On the 
ground floor, arranged as a parquet— here called orches- 
tra stalls,— there are 1500 seats. In the first row there 
are forty-two boxes, in the form of baiffnoire«t with pil- 
asters of black and gold supporting the balcony, which 
is divided into fifty opera boxes. The appearance of 
the pilasters is melancholy and funereal, and is not suf- 
ficiently relieved by the hangings of dark-crimson vel- 
ret. Above the balcony is a vast amphitheatre for 2000 
persons. Around, pierced In the wall, like the windows 
above which they are placed, are nine spacious trib- 
unes. On the right and left of the stage, which is double 
the size of that of the Grand Opera, are two large pro- 
scenium boxes, one intended for the president of the 
Republic, the other for the minister of agriculture and 
commerce. The omamentatVon of the hall is sbowy, if 
you except the black and gold pilasters. On the ceil- 
ing is a rose, divided into tyvelve parts by alternate 
branches of palm and laurel, with an immense '* R. F." 
in the centre. From the cupola extend gilded newels, 
each ending In a sphinx supported on a bracket, deco- 
rated with a shield bearing the namc« of Buch, IlanUel, 



Haydn, Mosart, Beethoven, Cherabinl, Weber, Mendels- 
sohn, Berlioz and F^lden David. At the extreme end 
of the hall are two triumphal columns, surmounted by 
statues of Fame distributing crowns, with escutcheons 
entwined in laurel leaves and inscribed with " Honntwr 
<tux ScUnc— ! OMre auz ArU / " These are the work of 
the sculptor. Carrier Belleuse, as those on the other 
side of the proscenium boxes are due to the genitis ef 
Mr. Blanchard, who has taken for his subject ** Law '* 
and ** Strength." The friese, above the stage, painted 
by Charles Lameyre, represents France summoning to 
her throne all the nations of the earth. The coup d'aii 
of the orchestra and of the chorus was original ; the 
male choristers occupied the organ tribune and the left 
of the proscenium ; the soprani and contralti were on 
the right. Black coats were ds rigtuur for the tenors 

and basses, who would have been more at their ease In 
fancy dresses, and the ladies- had black gowns with 
flame-colored riblions sh ornaments. All tbe instru- 
ments were new, the liarps were brilliant with fresh 
gilding, nnd the baas viols shone with a fine re<i glare. 
The entry of the leader, Mr. Kdward Colonne, was 
hailed with much applause. He raised his baton, and, 
« without more ado. the concert began, with the first part 
of F^licien David's "Desert.** After the "Desert*' 
came a new cantata by Saint-SaSns. It was for solo, 
chorus nnd orchestra, and is an allegorical allusion to 
the work of civi Ization, where, under the title of the 
" Nnpifals of Prom**th<»us," this mythological prototype 
of inventors Is delivered from his legennary vulture- 
Tyranny and Sui>ersritlon— by Humanity, whom he 
forthwith espouses. The score is scientific, but not par- 
ticularly melodious, with, however, some striking pas- 
sages. The overture begins with a sad, monotonous 
chant of violins, gradually working itself intu a trium- 
phal mnrch, and winding up with a marriage hymn. 
The air of the tenor, Warot, " Aux Conflns du Vi«»l Unl- 
vers," was artistically sung, and Mme. H. M.. an ama* 
teur, who personified Humanity, received quite an ova- 
tion. Melchissldic was applauded as a Titan, and the 
final chorus, ** C est le jour de glolre de Tliumanit^,'* 
brought down tbe house. The great triumph of the 
day— perhnps the more applauded because it was the 
last piece— was the septuor of the "Troyens'* and the 
Trojan march. But m:«gnificent as Is the dramatic in- 
spiration, where the idea develops In Increasing Intensi- 
ty as it passes through Its successive phases, until It 
finishes In a sublime crash of harmony, its effects were 
lessened by the unfortnnate echoes and by the want of 
Fonorlty of the hall. The pedal, underscoring as It were 
the en-«emble, conld be scarcely distinguished, and the 
seven hundred voices were confused. The concert pro- 
duced a tolerably favorable Impression. Mr. Colon ne's 
three hundred and fifty Instrumentalists kept well to- 
gether; their execution was perfect. 
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MiLWAUKcx Musical Sociitt. 
April 24. reports: 

The 263d concert of the Society secured a large audi- 
ence at the Academy of Music last evening, notwith- 
standing the unfavorable weather in the early part of 
the day. The members, however, had good reason fer 
turning out In full force on this occasion, as the pro- 
gramme was one of extraordinary attractions, the prin- 
cipal feature of interest being the first appearance here 
of Mrs. Emma R. Dexter, the Cincinnati vooallst, who 
sang the Recitative and aria: "Cmdele? Ah, no, mio 
bene," from Mozan's Don OiovanM, a Valse by Luigl 
Venzano, Rubinstein's " Thou art so like a fiower " (the 
latter in response to an enthusiastic encore,) and the 
part of Leonora from Mendelssohn's Zorei^y, all with or- 
chestra accompaniment, the Bnblnstein Lied excepted, 
which Prof. Mickler accompanied on the piano. Mrs. 
Dexter has a noble and majestic voice, mezzo soprano, 
very full and even, and she executes with wonderftU ease 
and flueucy the most difficult passages in the oomposl- 
tlons named. Her style is broad, and resembles some- 
what that of the lamented Mme. Parepa Rosa, whom she 
also resembles physically. Mrs. Dexter created great 
enthusiasm, being recalled after each appearance, and 
she was made the recipient of a handsonm basket of 
fiowers. She will always he a welcome visitor in a con- 
cert room. 

The society's orchestra, however, shared the honors 
of the evening with the great vocalist. The Schumann 
Symphony in B flat, given here for the flrst time last 

night, is one of the best tone poems given to the musi- 
cal world since the immortal nine of the great Beetho- 
ven. Schumann composed his first symphony, the one 
in B flat, during the year 1841, and Uie work was per- 
formed in the Lelpslc Gewandhaus in December of that 
year, on the occauon of a concert given by Mme. Clara 
Schumann. The performance last evening was in every 
way worthy of tbe composition. Prof. Mickler having 
evidently Jevoted much time and labor in rehearsals. 
The choruses, consisting of the *' Festal Song to the Ar- 
tists" by Mendelssohn, and "Come Gentle Spring," 
from Haydn's Seaeont, the former for male and the lat- 
ter for mixed chorus, were produced in good style, 
though the singers, in attempting to produce a large 
volume of sound, frequently marred the beauties of tne 
compositions. Tbe Z.ore/«y Finale formed a fitting close 
to the concert, which must Justly rank as the best of 
the series during the past season, and the Society, un- 
der the direction of Prof. Mickler, has added new laur- 
els to its achievements, and may oonfldently look for- 
ward to a new era of prosperity. Mrs. Dexter sang the 
German words in the Finale with great dlstinotni 
and exhibited considerable dramatic fire. 
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Tooal, with Piano AeoompaalmsBt. 

Hoving Life. F. 8. a to F. Boyee. 40 

" I love to hear the nlght-wlnd sigh 
As 'twere some angel lullaby." 
A bold and yet tender aong of the rover. 

Oh ! Weep for Those. Bass or Alto SoDfr. 

F minor. 4. f to D. EUhberg. 

•' The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave. 
Mankind their country; Israel but the grave." 
Bvron's impressive words, with Eichberg'S flue 

rendering in music. 

Two Beautiful Duets for Soprano and Alto 
or Baritone. EuhiMtein, ea. 

The An^el. (Der Eni^el). D. 3. d to P. 
Wanderer's Kiffht Son^. (Wanderer's 

Nachtlied). D. 3. c to F. 
" The Glory of Gel. transcending all thought. 
Vom Ruhme des Herm, des Bw'gen erklang. 
*' Soon, ah! weary wand'rer, 
Thou Shalt find repose." 
Two duets of fine qnallty. 

Tell me that you love me still. F. 2. E to F. 

Oarceau. 
" I do not ask the world to give." 
Smooth poetry to a good melody. 

Bird and Maiden. (Zweigesang). B6. 4. 

ctoF. HechL 85 

" The two-fold song sounds clear and strong 

The rooon-enchsnted vale along." 
German and English words, and rich In bean* 
tiful thoughts. 

True Blue. E6. 3. b to E. Adama. 

** I by love am stranded; 
I'm true blue to her." 
Hearty love song by a good Yankee Tar. 

How to do it D. 2. E to F. Read. 

Bright comic song. 

l)ew-drop8 kiss the blushing Rose. Kiss 

Song. G. 5. d to a. Pratt 

"Oh! kissme, «weet!" 
Very bright song, in which the music goes 
into k'iss-terics from enthnsiasm on the pleasing 
subject. Good concert song. 

Only Love can tell. C. 3. o to E. Tours. 

" That fear should ever shroud 
Life's first and fairest dream." 
Very melodious. 

Cast me not away. Quartette. E6. 4. 

b to g. Penfif'ld, 40 

Mnrtic is from a ** 9trinsr Quartette " by Voet, 
and is doubtless improved by its association with 
the Impressive scripture words. 
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InitnuBStttal. 

Chimes of Normandy. By Planquette. 
Rondo Valse. A^. 3. Riehardtt. 

One of the "successes " of the Opera, nicely 

arranged. 

No. 5. • 0« ye Tears ! C. 2. SmaUwood. 

" 8. When Sparrows build. C. 2. " 

Two of Smaliwood's " Echoes from Home," a 
set containing little " Songs without words," of 
some length, and simply arranged. 

Piano Compositions of Carl Bohm, 

1. Wedding Waltzes. (Hochzeits 

Walzer). 3. 

2. Wedding March. 

3. Domino Orand Waltz. A6. 3. 

4. Chimes of the May-Bells. Elegant 

MazurkR. E6. 4. 

5. The Hunter's Call. D. 3. 
0. Grenadier Polka Milftaire. E5. 3. 

The above pieces include much brilliancy and 
beauty. The " Wedding Waif les " (five in the 
set) are full of the joyous spirit of the occasion; 
the " Weddinz March " will be a novelty for 
those tired of the older ones: the "Domino 
Grand Waltz." Is one waits of fine character; 
the " Chimes of the May-Bells " ring cheerily by 
the thousand; the "Hunter's Calr' rings out 
cheerily in bugle tones, and the "Grenadier 
Polka Militalre^' might set the tallest soldier 
dancing. 

Snow-Bird Redowa. B6. 3. Cheney, 30 

A Redowa or Mazurka, as you please to call it, 
and quite pleasing. 

A. Ray of Sunshine. Morceau de Salon. 

A&. 4. Le Due 00 

Fine lithograph title, with an attractive en- 
graving. The music is beautiful, and will convey 
more than one " ray '* to those that hear it. 

Abbrkviations.— Degrees of difflculty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is denoted by a capUal letter, as C, 
Bb, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and tbe 
highest note iron the staff, small Roman letters if below 
or shove the staff. Thus : " C. B. c to S," means " Key 
of 0, nfth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, K on the 4th space. 
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A Thotiglit on the Death of Bryant* 

BY RET. C. T. BROOKS. 

Ab U, on one of our old granite taiUfl, 

In the deep silence of n ■nmmer noon. 

Some giant oak, a monarcb of the woods. 

With sndden boom and crash fell proetrate— naj, 

As if one of thoee hoary hOls, Itself, 

Came toppling down in thunder to the plain,— 

So thrilled onr hearts, when the sad tidings came 

That Bryant was stmok down I Monarch of song. 

He seemed coeval with onr woods and hUls; 

Bom to hold mystical companionship 

With'theee, the common mother's mighty sons ; 

Sweet minstrel of the glorioas brotherhood; 

Interpreting to men the Toioe that stirs 

In forest depths and floats o'er wooded heights ; 

Tender and rererent bard, whose ersn song, 

In its pnre, tranqnll, and transparent flow. 

Mirrors the soaring mountain's majesty, 

Tet on its bosom fails not to reflect 

An image of the little sammer flower 

That bends and qaivers by the glassy tide. 

Nestor of song I who, in a green old age, 
Three generations imaged to oar eyes ; 
Walking amongst us with the step of youth, 
IDs eagle glance beaming with youthful Are; 
His latest strains still keeping unimpaired 
The Tigor and the glory of his prime ; 
How, when he fell, our hearts sank with him too I 
But, oh I they rose again with him to where 
He sat, enthroned by the calm angel Death, 
And where he still shall sit f orerermore, 
Poet and prophet of our promised land, 
Poet of freedom, rlrtue, manliness, 
Teaeber to youth of wisdom's winning graoe. 
Teacher to age of hearen's eternal hope. 



«GHAirosR*s Yebsv, though musical to the ears of 
those who flourished a few centuries ago, strikes our 
ears as unmusieal, because we notice that it is almost 
always lame of a foot. We find only nine syllables in a 
▼erse when our modem ear tells us that there should be 
ten.*'— O. W. BuLUHO In IHviffh^t JewnaL 

Is this BO ? Here are some lines in which, if the 
reader will pronounce them as in Chaucer's time, 
he will find no want of that tenth syllable. I put 
an accent (6) oyer the syllable, which was then 
spoken, but is not now. 

" With lockte carl'd as they were laid in press." 

» AU fuU of fresh« flowr^, white and red." 

« Full well she sang4 the service dlTlne 
BntunM in her nose full sweet^iy." 

*< At meat6 she was well aytught withal. 
She let no morsel from her lipp^ fall." 

"Full sweetly heard he confessidn 
And pleasant was his absolution." 

In German " slon" " tion," etc., still are two syl- 
lables ; as Nati-6n, Stati-On, and so in Chaucer's time 
it was in English. 

« This ilk^ monk let old« thingte pace." 

« Of nlc4 conselAnee took he no keep.'* 

" His stream^ and his strand^ him besides." 

The following description is remarkable as show- 
ing the changes, which the pronnnciation of onr 
language has undergone. Read correctly (in the 
ancient manner), the rhythm is perfect : 

« His Umb^ grant, hie brawn^ hard and strong, 
His shoulders broad, his arm^ round and long; 
And as the guls6 was in his oountr6e 
Full high upon a car of gold stood he 
With fonr« whit« bnllte in the trace. 



* Bead from the pulpit at Newport, B.I., at the Bryant 
memorial serrlce, Sunday. 



Instead of coat armdor on his hamaoe. 

With nalles yellow and bright as any gold, 

He had a bearte-sUn coal-black for old. 

His long6 hair was comb'd behind his back 

As any rayen's feath'r it shone for black ; 

A wreath of gold arm-great, of hug4 weight. 

Upon his head sate full of stonte bright, 

Of line mbite* and of dlAmonds." 

A. W. T. 

. ♦ • 



Soenes from Ooethe'g ''Fanst," by 
Bobert Schnmann. 

Trandated for this Journal from the German of Dr. 
Bduabd Hahsliok, iwa. 

Schnmann's ** Faust *' music has afforded us, 
in the study of the score, in the course of the 
rehearsals, and finally in the performance it- 
self, hoars of edifying enjoyment such as we 
have only owed of late years to the **Manfred'' 
of the same eomposer. Both works count with 
those transfigured and transfiguring creations 
which can give the critic joy in his vocation, 
— in case they do not twist the pen out of his 
hand. We have here in mind, however, only 
the Third Part of the whole Schumann work, 
that is to say the conclusion of a succession of 
scenes, which one learns to know only with ex- 
tremely mixed emotions. The history of the 
origin of the composition gives the best expla- 
nation of its internal contradictions. It was 
in the year 1844 when Schumann felt himself 
powerfully moved by the Second Part of Goe- 
the^s ** Faust." From it he composed at first 
the final chorus : ** AUes vergdngliche iit nur em 
Ohiehniss^^ (*' All that doth pass away is but 
a symbol,'*) — in short the condensed result, 
the spiritual sum and essence of the whole 
mystery brought before us by the poet. There- 
upon, without allowing his excited mood to 
cool off, Schumann proceeded to the working 
out of the whole mystery itself. Thus arose 
in Schumann's most vigorous epoch, in the time 
of the ''Peri*^ and the first Symphony, this 
"Transfiguration of Faust," which now forms 
the Third Part of a ** Faust" cycle. A con- 
siderable time afterwards, probably after the 
** Transfiguration " had already been given in 
some cities in the year 1849, Schumann felt 
himself prompted to draw also other scenes 
from Goethe's poem into the realm of his illus- 
tration. H« cotiiposed first out of the Second 
Part: the "Sunrise" (Ariel), "The four gray 
Women," "Faust's loss of Sight, "and "Faust's 
Death." These four numbers form the second 
division with Schumann, which, while rich in 
significant, nay genial passages, stands decid- 
edly below the " Transfiguration " in original- 
ity and power. Incomparably weaker, indeed 
to a melancholy degree in such a neighbor- 
hood, is the (last composed) "first division," 
to- wit, the Overture and three pieces out of 
the First Part of Goethe^s drama: " Scene in 
the Garden," "Gretchen before the image of 
the Madonna," and " Scene in the Cathedral." 
Thus we possess in Schumann's " Faust " a cy- 

• « Rnhles'* three syllables, like " dl-armonds." 



cle of compositions widely separated in their 
periods of origin and of very unequal worth. 
He reproduces quite remarkably the relation 
between the two parts of Goethe's poem, only 
in the reverse order. Goethe pli^ced by the 
side of the most splendid flowering of his 
youthful energy, "as a continuation," the cool 
reflexion of his staid old age ; by the spring of 
the most original poesy he placed the preten- 
tious, artificial deduction from allegories; in a 
word, after the "F.irst" and only Part of 
Faust he placed— the " Second." With Schu- 
mann the case is reversed, so that the allegori- 
cal and mystical scenes of the Second Part are 
the spontaneous product of musical creative 
power, while those of the First Part form the 
late after-gleaning of a soul weary unto 
death. 

It is not always the more perfect poem that 
attracts the more precious music. Where the 
musician finds a mission for himself, there the 
poet must have left something yet to be said, 
a something unexpressed, unfelt. Pictures 
like the garden scene in "Faust " are in them- 
selves too perfect to admit of music. What 
composer in the world could make Gretchen's 
form more lovely, or the discourse of Faust 
more significant ? Even Schumann went 
aground here. It is melancholy to contem- 
plate, in his " first division," this restless mod- 
ulation, this expressionless climbing of the 
voices up and down, which are meant to rep- 
resent Faust and Gretchen to us. So much 
the more room, on the contrary, is there for 
the musical element in the second part of Goe- 
the's poem, which stands poetically so much 
lower I One must be either an unqualified 
Goethe-worshipper, or a philosopher, or a mu- 
sician, to be very enthusiastic over this Second 
Part.* Many scenes of the poem are scarcely 
conceivable without music ;t the conclusion 
(Faust's Transfiguration) remains at least in- 
complete without it, a soul without visible 
beautiful body. 

Let us briefly bring before us the connection. 
Faust, in the Second Part, has to develop him- 
self through larger and more important rela- 
tions with the world. A succession of great 
world phenomena, court niul state, diplomacy 
and war, pass in revicAv before our eyes. Here 
too Faust finds hollow, empty relatipns, which 
leave him unfilled. Full satisfaction, although 
swiftly fleet iug, he enjoys for the first time on 
the clnssic field of ideal beauty, in the sight of 
Grecian Helen. With the vanishing of this 
ideal vision, Faust is given back again to the 
actual world. The time for enjoyment and for 
dreams is past for him ; he seeks to create the 
useful, what bears fruit. With the help of 
spirits in his service he wrests an uninhabited 
land from the devastating elements and makes 

• What wlU Bayard Taylor say to this?— Bd. 

t The Sonj; of the Elves; the Masquerade procession; 
the strophes of the flower-slrl: of the olive branch, etc., 
the announcement of Pulcinelio, of the Boy Charioteer, 
of Pluto, etc. 



it arable. He curses the compact with the evil 
one, and wishes himself back in a simple, hu- 
man way of living; but for that it is too late, 
Faast'ff career is closed. " Care '* robs him of 
eyesight ; ' ' Death ^ is drawing near. Mephis- 
to is on the watch for Faust's soul, which be- 
longs to him by the compact. In the fight for 
the soul of the hero the devils are driven off 
by the ''flame power of the heavenly roses," 
which (according to the medisval allegory) the 
Angels bring down from above, to purify 
Faust's soul. Faust is saved. The "immor- 
tal " part of him cannot be lost, for there is an 
eternal beauty and an eternally forgiving love 
(both personified in the "Mater gloiiosa,'*) 
which as "the ever- womanly," draws the sin- 
ner upward. Around the Madonna group 
themselves the "Pater extaticus" and "Doctor 
Marianus," (in whom.is embodied the ascetic 
agony of penitence and love so common in the 
Middle Ages), the Angels, the Blessed Spirits, 
and other heavenly figures of the Catholic 
theology. 

The composer, who approaches the conclu- 
sion of this poem, will trouble himself but lit- 
tle about the weighty objections which may be 
raised against the whole proceeding.* He 
finds in this closing scene just the ready text 
for a lyrical Oratorio. Music, most snpersensu- 
ous of the Arts, alone can render fixed and 
palpable these fluid, light-encompassed forms, 
and in a certain sense incorporate the scenical- 
ly impossible proceeding. The tremulous twi- 
light of the music makes a mystery dear and 
intelligible to us, which in the clear, sharp 
outline of the spoken word we find strange and 
repulsive. Even what disturbs the charm when 
spoken, like the Latinized crossing of the 
words imitated from the Church hymns, dis- 
appears under the purifying flood of the tone- 
waves. Richard Wagner in his last "Epistle 
to a French Friend " makes the incredible as- 
sertion, that there are for Poetry only two pos- 
sible ways: it must either become perfectly 
abstract philosophy, or unite itself entirely 
with music. If iie did not know that Wagner 
was thinking here of his own Opera texts, we 
might imagine imsges from the second part of 
" Faust " to be floating before him in this par- 
adox. The abstractly reflective and the half 
musical parts therein would be, according to 
Wagner, the model examples of true poetry. 
As regards the "half musical," such as the 
tiansfiguration scene, it requires more than one 
would imagine to make it wholly musical. It 
would require an extraordinary and peculiar 
talent to give the poem that full and pure com- 
pletion which it was waiting to receive from 
Music. As we believe, it required precisely 
Robert Schumann's genius. Only a composer, 
in whom the artistic elements were mingled 
just so, and not otherwise, could venture to 
solve the lofty ridcfle of this " Faust-transfigu- 
ration." Schumann has solved, it in a most 
wonderful manner. 

At the outset the first Chorus: " Forests are 
waving grand," establishes the ground color of 
the whole, this still, yet somewhat strange 
sense of blessedness, with a few masterstrokes. 
With deep, tranquil breath we drink in the 

•Tbe*e objections are most strikingly exposed by 
YisoHEB, who has passed the sharpest oriticism apon 
the whole second part of ** Faost." 



Unwonted, quickening, pure air. The charac- 
teristic, but rather monotonous tenor solo of 
the "Pater extaticus " was omitted in the per- 
formance. Somewhat livelier in melody and 
rhythm is the following Bass selo with the ex- 
pressive close: "O Qod, soothe thou my 
thoughts bewildered I " From hero onward the 
music grows ever richer, clearer and more in- 
ward. An extremely graceful song of ' 'Blessed 
Boys" leads into the jubilant Chorus, '*Saved," 
from which again a tender Soprano Solo 
("These roses") is charmingly set off. The 
hymn of "Doctor Marianus" (with harp ac- 
companiment) — ^more deep and tender than en- 
thusiastic — prepares the exalted mood for the 
Chorus: "Thee, the intongible," admirably. 
Then follows the Song of Penitent Women. 
This deep and heart-felt melody, descending 
in even quarter notes, with which is blended 
Grotchen's wonderfully transfigured prayer, 
seems to us the pearl of the whole. In mysti- 
cal tremors die away the "Mater gloriosa" 's 
words of benediction. Then sets in with im- 
posing weight, amid the roaring peal of trom- 
bones, the concluding Chorus: ^^AUa v&rgdng- 
liehes, " etc. ( " All that is transitory is but a 
symbol,") and wings itself upward in trium- 
phant flight at the words : 'The ever- womanly 
draws us on and upward." 

To enter more deeply into the musical de- 
tails is here impossible. We would only point 
to one peculiar excellence ennobling the whole 
work. That is the remarkable moderation and 
chasteness in the expression. If there was ever 
a poem made to mislead a composer into un- 
natural exaltation, it is this transfiguration 
scene. What modem composer would not 
have been tempted, by his own sense of insuf- 
ficiency, to the most audacious experiments in 
harmony and instrumentation, to the most far- 
fetched over-refinement of melody f Imagine 
bow Wagner or the Weimarites would have 
depicted *' d<u Uiibegreifliche^^ (the Incompre- 
hensible) I Schumann, on the contrary, avoids 
all that is unbeautiful and measureless with 
such a tender feeling, that he resolves even the 
chopped and broken exclamations of the "Pa- 
ter Extaticus " into the symmetry of a still, 
collected glow. In the Angel choruses there 
is no trace of outward pageantry or glitter. 
All is heart-felt, warm and simple. Far from 
Schumann lay the temptation to approach the 
poem on its brilliant outside. He let it grow 
warm in his heart, and then gave us, instead 
of a transcendental scene of triumph, a piece 
of his deepest and most individual feeling. If 
it be the best problem of the Oratorio to rep- 
resent the divine as something humanly beau- 
tiful and soulful, then has Schumann here be- 
trayed in what a beautiful, high sense he would 
have become an Oratorio composer. 
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6. The Scherzo stands perhaps in a different 
category from the three features already me'ntiooed. 
It is less of a modification and more of a distinct 
new creation. The word is met with in Haydn and 
Mocnrt. but in a different sense to that in which 
Beethoven nses it, and apparently neither of those 
masters have it in a symphony. To both of them 
the third movement of a symphony was a minuet 



All that a minuet coald be made they made of It* 
but it was never given them to go oeyond. The 
minuet remained a dance tune to the end of its days, 
and is so even in Beethoven's No. 8 Symphony. In 
fact Haydn actually lamented that he could not 
make more of it than be had. When discussing a 
rnle of AlbrechUberger's by which fourths were 
prohibited in strict compoeition, he * said, ' Such 
trilling is absurd ; I wish, instead, that some one 
would try to compose a really new minuet.' This 
Beethoven did. The third movement of his first 
Symphony is what Haydn wished tof see. Thouffb 
labelled ' menuetto ' it is quite unlike a minuet It 
is in iket a scherzo, and in its little dimensions is 
the pattern and model of those gigantic movements 
which in the Eroica, the C minor, the Na 7, and 
especially the No. 9 of the Symphonies ; in the B 
flat trio ; in the SonaU, op. 106 ; and the first of 
the Raasoomoffsky QaarteU, are so truly asfcontsb- 
ing, and so characteristic of their great author. 

6. An innovation of great importance in the 
Finale, for which no precedent can be found, was 
the introdnction of the Chorus. In the Eroica Sym- 
phony Beethoven showed how a set of orchestral 
variations could be employed in a fiqale. Id the 
Choral Fantasia again he showed with what effect a 
chorus could be employed in tlie same part of the 
work. But in the 9th Symphony he combined the 
two, by nsiufl: the chorus in a succession of varisr 
tions. Mendelssohn has followed bis example in 
the ' Lobgesang,' the vocal portion of which is the 
last movement of a symphony; but he has not 
adopted the Variation-form. 

7. One of the most striking characteristics of 
Beethoven's music is the individual variety of each 
piece and eaeh movement In the Symphonies ev- 
ery one of the 9 first movements is entirely disdnct 
from the other 8, and the same of the andantes, 
scherzos, and finales. Each is based on a distinct 
idea, and each leaves a separate image and impres- 
sion on the mind. And tne same may be said of 
the majority of the nualler works, of the concertos 
and qnartets and pianoforte trios-^oertainly of the 
sonatas, all but perhaps a very few. The themes 
and paesaees have no family likeness, and have not 
the air oi having been taken oat of a stock ready 
made, but are born for the occasion. He thus very 
rarely repeats himself. The theme of the slow 
movement of the Sonata in F minor and the second 
theme In the first movement of the Sonata In C (op. 
2, Nns. 1 and 8) are adapted from his early piano- 
forte qnartets. The minuet in the Septet is devel- 
oped from that in the little Sonata in O (op. 49. No. 
9). The Turkish March in the ' Ruins of Athene' 
had already appeared as a theme for Variations in 
D (op. 76). The theme of the Variations In the 
Choral Fantasia is a song of his own, ' Seufzer eines 
Ungeliebten ' (No. 958), composed many years be- 
fore. The melodies of two ContretAnze (No. 17a) 
are employed in the Prometheus music, and one of 
them Is also used In a set of Variations (op. 86) and 
in the Finale to the Eroica. In the Finale to the 
Choral Fantasia there are some slight anticipations 
of the Finale to the Choral Symphony ; the Prome- 
theus music containn an anticipation of the storm 
in the Pastoral Symphony, and the subject of the 
Allegretto to the 8th Symphony is found in a hu- 
morous Canon (No. 266-2)->such are all the repeti- 
tions that have been detected. How tar he em- 
ployed Volki-lieder and other tunes not invented by 
himself is not yet known. Certain melodies In the 
Eroica, Pastoral, and No. 7 Symphonies, are said 
to have been thus adopted, but at present it is mere 
assertion. 

This is perhaps the most convenient place for 
noticing a prominent fact about his own melodies, 
viz., that they often consist wholly or mainly d 
consecutive notes. This Is the case with some of 
the very finest themes he has written, witness the 
Scherzo and Finale to the Choral Symphony ; and 
that to the Choral Fantasia ; the slow movements 
of the B flat Trio and the Symphony In the same 
key ; the Adagio to the Quartet op. 127, and many 
others. 

8. In the former part of this sketch we have 
mentioned the extraordinary manner in which 
Beethoven wrote and re-wrote until he had arrived 
at the exact and moet apt expression of bis thought 
The same extraordinary care not to be mistaken is 
found in the nuanee$, or marks of expression, with 
which his works are crowded, and which he was 
the first to Introduce in such abundance. For in- 

* Orieslnger, p. 114. 

t One would like to know if Haydn ever heard the 
First or anv other of Beethoven's Symphonies, and 
what his real feelings were about theon. He lived on 
till 1809, and might Urns have heard the Xroioa and ev- 
en the O minor. 
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fltaooe, to compare the ' Jupiter ' Symphony — Mo- 
iwrt^e Uft^— with Beethoven's first, we shall find 
that the riolin part of the first half of the opening 
Allegro has in toe former (120 bars long) 14 marln 
of expression, in the latter (96 bars) 42 marks. The 
Andante to Moiart's Svmphony in O minor has 88 
marks to 181 bars, while that to Beethoven's No. 2 
has 165 marks to 276 bars. lo the later werks this 
attention to nwme$ increases. The Allegro agitato 
of the Quartet in F minor, 126 bars long, contains 
96 marks ; the Gavatina in the Quartet in B flat, 66 
hart lonff, contains 58 marks. It is part of the 
STstem of unwearied care and attention by which 
tnis great man, whose genius was only equalled by 
his assidultv, brought bis works tu their actual per- 
fection, and to the certainty that they would pro- 
duce what he himself calls U wo vroprio proputo 
eWettiol'^ — ^their own special and intended efliBct 
How original and splendid the effect of such nnaiuM 
can be may be seen in the Vi»ac9 of the No. 7 Sym- 
phony, where the sudden change tromff tofp, ac- 
companying an equally sudden plunge in the melo 
dy and abrupt change in the harmony, produces a 
wild romantic effect which once to hear is never to 
forget 

In addition, Beethoven here and there gives in- 
dications such aa the ' Bitte um innern una ftnssem 
Frieden * at the ' Dona ' in the Mass in D. the ' bek- 
leromt ' in the Cavatina of the B flat Quartet, the 
' Arioeo dolente ' of Sonata op. 110, which throw a 
very personal color over the piece. The word 
'Cantablle' has a special meaning when he em- 
ploys it. 

9. Beethoven used Variations to a very great 
extent. For the Pianoforte, Solo and in conjunc- 
tion with other solo instruments, he has left 29 sets, 
some on original themes, some on sirs by other 
composers. But besides these several movements 
in his Sonatas, Quartets, and Trios are variations, 
so entitled by him. Every one will remember 
those in the Septet, In the ' Harp ' Quartet, in the 
Krentier Sonata, in the Solo Sonata in A flat, and 
in the two late Sonatas in E and G minor (op. 109 
and 111). Many other movements in the same 
branches of composition are variations, although 
not BO named. The slow movements in the Sonata 
' appassionata ' and the op. 106 are splendid instan- 
ces. In the Symphonies the slow movements of the 
minor, the Fsstoral and the Ninth, are magnifi- 
cent examples, the last the most splendid of all — 
while the colossal Finales of the Eroica and the 
Ninth Symphony are also variations, though of a 
very different order from the rest and from each 
other. Of the lowest and most obvious type of var 
riaUon, in which the tune remains in itatu quo all 
through the piece, with mere changes of accompan- 
iment above, below, and around It— the Herz-Thal- 
berg type — the nearest approach to be found in 
Beethoven's works, is the 5th variation in op. 26. 
His favorite plan is to preserve the harmonic basis 
of the theme and to mcdifv and embellish the melo- 
dy. Of this type he mases use with astonishing 
ease and truly inexhaustible originality. It is to 
be found in some shape or other in nearly every 
work of his second and third periods. It is not his 
own invention, for fine instances of it exist in Mo- 
xart and Haydn, but no one practised it with such 
beauty and nobility aa he did, unless It be Schu- 
bert, who at any rate approaches very near him in 
its use. Perhsps the finest instance of it is in the 
Adagio of the Ninth Symphony, in which the melo- 
dy is varied first In common time and then In 12-8, 
with a grace, beauty, and strength which are quite 
unparalleled. There is, however, a* third kind of 
variation which is all Beethoven's own, in which 
everything undergoes a change— rhythm, melody, 
and harmony— and yet the Individual theme re- 
mains dearly present. 'Perhaps one melodious 
step only of the subject is taken (op. 109 ; var. 1 
ana 5): perhaps the fundamental progressions of 
the harmony alone are retained; perhaps some 
thorough rhythmical alteration is made, with an 
entire change of key, as in the Poeo AndamU, Finale 
of Eroica ; in the B flat variation aUa mareia, of the 
Ninth Symphony ; and in many of the 88 Vai^a- 
tlonSb This is no mere change of dress and decora- 
tion, but an actual creation of something new out of 
the old germ — we see the chrysalis change into the 
butterfly, and we know it to be the Mme creature 
despite the change.' ' In no other form than that 
of the Yariation,^ continues Mr. Dannreuther, ' does 
Beethoven's creative power appear more wonder- 
Ail, and its effect on the art more difficult to 



10. Of Fugues Beethoven wrote but few, and 

* Pre&Mse to tlie Broioa. 

• Ifr. Daaamiliisr In 



those near the end of his career, but he always 
knew how to introduce a fttffoio or bit of contra- 
puntal work with the happiest effect Witness a 
passage in the working out of the first movement 
of the Eroica Symphony, and another in the Finale 
of the same work ; or in the middle portion of the 
Allegretto of No. 7 ; or the lovely counterpoint for 
the Bassoon in the opening of the Finale of No. 9. 
Of complete fugues tne only instrumental ones are 
the finale to the 8rd of the Kassoumoffaky Qusrtets ; 
the finales to the 'Cello Sonata op. 102, No. 2. and 
the Solo Sonatas op. 101. 106, and 110; end the 
enormous movement in B flat which oriirlnally 
formed the termination to the great String Quartet 
in the same key. Of the last-named fugue one has 
no opportunity of judginar, es it is never played ; 
but of the others, especially those in the Solo Sona- 
tas, it may be safely said that nothing in the whole 
of Beethoven's music is associated with a more dis- 
tinct dramatic intention, whether it be, as has been* 
suggested, a resolution to throw off an affection 
which was enthralling him, or some other great 
mental effort 

11. Beethoven did not originate 'programme 
music,' for Bach left a sonata describing the depart- 
ure of his brother ; and two symphonies are in ex- 
istence by Knecht — a countryman of Beethoven's, 
and a few years his senior— entitled ' Tableau mu- 
sical de la nature,' and ' La jole des Bergers Inter- 
rompue par I'orage,' which are not only founded on 
the same idea with his Pastoral Symphony, but aref 
said to contain somewhat similar themes and pas- 
sages. But, though be did not invent It, he raised 
it at once to a higher level than before, and his pro- 
grrammepieces have exercised a great effect on the 
art ' when Beethoven had once opened the road,' 
said Mendelssohn, ' every one was bound to follow ;' 
and ic is probable that without his example we 
should not have had Mendelssohn's overtures to 
< The Hebrides' or to the * Meeresstille und glQck- 
liche Fahrt.' His works In this line, omitting all 
which did not receiye their titles from himself, are : 
—the 'Sonata pathAtique;' 'La Malinconla,' an 
adagio in the String-quartet, No. 6; the 'Eroica' 
Symphony; the 'Pastoral' ditto; the Battle of 
Vlttoria ; the Sonata ' Les Adieux, 1' Absence et 1e 
Retour ; * the movements in the A minor quartet 
(op. 182} entitled 'Cansona dl ringraziamento in 
modo liaioo offerta alia divinlti da un guarito,' and 
' Sentendo nuova forsa ; ' the movement in the F- 
major quartet (op. 186), entitled 'Der schwerge- 
fasste Entschluss — ^Mnss es sein ? Es rouM pein ; ' 
and a Rondo k capriccio for Piano (op. 129), the 
MS. of which is entitled by the composer 'Die 
Wuth Qber den verlornen Oroscben aosgetobt in 
einer Caprice.' Beyond these Beethoven made no 
acknowledged attempts to depict definite scenes or 
moods of mind in instrumental music. We have 
already (p. 179a) quoted Schindler's statement that 
Beethoven intended the Sonatas in op. 14 to be a 
dialogue between two lovers, and to represent the 
' entrea^ug and resisting principle ; ' and the Sona- 
ta In £ minor (op. 90) is said to have had direct ref- 
erence to the difficulties attending Merits LichnOw- 
sky's passion for the actress whom he ultimately 
married. The first movement was to have been 
called ' Eampf swischen Kopf und Hers,' and the 
second, 'Conversation roit aer Gellebten.' But 
none of these titles were directly sanctioned by 
Beethoven himself. In the programme of the con- 
cert of Dec 22, 1806, at which the Pastoral Sym- 
phony waa produced, he prefixed the following 
words to the description of the Symphony : — ' Pas- 
toral Symphonic : mehr Ausdruck der Empfindnng 
als Malerel' — 'more expression of emotions than 
portraiture,' a canon which should surely be taken 
aa the guide In interpreting all similar works of 
his. 

We have now endeavored to give the main exter- 
nal characteristics of Beethoven's music ; but the 
music itself, though U resides in them, is beyond 
end above them all. ' While listening,' says Mr. 
Dannreuther, ' to such works as the Overture to 
Leonora, the SInfonia Eroica, or the Ninth Sym- 
phony, we feel that we are in the presence of some- 
thing far wider and higher than the mere develop- 
ment of musittl themes. The execution in detail 
of each movement and each succeeding work is 
modified more and more with the prevailing poetic 
sentiment A religious passion and elevation are 
present in the utterances. The mental and moral 
norixon of the music grows upon us with each re- 
newed hearing. The different movements — ^like the 
different particles of each movement — have aa close 
a connection with one another as the acts of a trag- 

• Mr. Davison's Analjsis of tlie Sonata, op. 106. 
t VMS, MograpkU, s. v. Knaeht 



edy, and a characteristic significance to be under- 
stood only iu relation to the whole ; each work is 
in the full sense of the word a revelation. Beetho- 
ven speaks a language no one has ppeken before, 
and treats of things no one has dreamt of before ; 

fret it seems as though he were speaking of matters 
ong familiar, in one*s mother tongUA ; as though 
he touched upon emotions one had lived through 
In some former existence. . . . The warmth 
and depth of his ethical Mntiment is now felt all 
the world over, end It will ere long be nniversslly 
recognized that he has leavened and widened the 
sphere of men's emotions in a msnner akin to that 
In which the conceptions of great philosophers and 
poets have widened the sphere of men's intellectual 
acUvlty.' • 
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Mmde Without a Master. 

BT HENRT 0. LUNN. 

We have never be^o able to understand whether 
the works published for teaching languages " with- 
out a msster " are founded upon the idea that with 
such help no person would require a master ; or 
that, presuming a pupil had previously made up his 
mind not to employ an experienoed guide, these 
bocks are to act as correct finger-posts to point out 
the road he is to travel. Supposing that they are 
simply to serve as poor substitutes for the legiti- 
mate method of acquiring a language, they will 
doubtless be found useful In their way ; but if they 
are meant to establish the fact that by self-tuition a 
sound knowledge of the subject can be gained, we 
must unreservedly dissent from such a conclusion. 
"French without a master " sounds extremely well ; 
but one of the first requisites of a language is a 
perfect pronunciation, and the intonation of the 
French Is not to be acquired by the eye, but by the 
ear. When we see. for example, that bouiUon is to 
be pronounced hooUm, according to the English al- 
phabet, we do not get very near to the truth, al- 
though it is said that the oo sounds as in the word 
wood, and that the n is " nasal ;" neither can the cor- 
rect pronunciation of Munmllanet be caught by at- 
tempting to follow the English letters In tvrvAmis, 
even when we are directed to recollect that the u 
is " short," the / " sounds as gl In $eraffUo,* and that 
the " nasal " sound of a is to be carefully observed ; 
and yet these are fair specimens of the method by 
which French is tausrht " without a master." 

If then the difficulties In the way of becoming a 
good linguist are really insurmountable, save by 
the aid of an able instructor, what shell be said of 
the possibility of acquiring Music '* without a mas- 
ter?" Surely If this Is, as we believe, one of the 
most eloquent of languages, no symbols can con- 
vey anything but the baldest idea of the beauty of 
a tone-poem. True it is that those who itttdy 
French by the help of books alone may learn suffi- 
cient to enable them to read the literature of the 
country ; but let them attempt to speak, and the 
prooundation at once betrays the manner in which 
they have studied. In Music, too, it Is possible 
that a diligent and earnest student may, with great 
care, skim through compositions with much amuse- 
ment, and even profit, to himself; yet the moment 
he tries to expound the meaning of a work to artis- 
tic ears, the want of what may do termed the " in- 
tonation " of the language is at once painfully ap- 
parent To those who feel the importance of 
seeking an efficient tutor for Music, whether vocal 
or instrumental, it is of course unnecessary to en- 
large upon the subject; but we see a growing ten- 
dency in the pv^sent day to Issue compositions for 
the pianoforte in which, without positively assert- 
ing the fact, it seems assumed that every inibrma- 
tion necessary for a student is to be found. In past 
times pieces only contained the notes, with the 
requisite marks for the varieties of tone and time ; 
but now we have full and explicit fingering through- 
out, directions for the minutest shades of expression, 
Italian words (many of which are positively un- 
translatable) to guide our minds Into the right 
channel for the interpretation of the most important 
passagea, and we have even an edition of classical 
works where every movement is elaborately ana 
lysed, the margin being positively covered with 
letter-press so tblcUy as completely to dasile the 
eye of the young performer for whom such informa- 
tion is evidently designed. Songs, too, are pub- 
lished with all the places for taking breath marked ; 
and it is probable, if this system should oontinue to 

* I have been much indebted in this part of my work 
to an admirable paper by Mr. Dannreuther in Jracmll- 
loa's Maao0ins for July. 1879. I have quoted from it 
more tlian once, and ill have not done so still mors it Is 
becanse tlie style of his remarks is not suited to the 
bald rigidity or a Dictionary article. 
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develop, that directiooB for the proper management 
of the voice and the pronunciation of the syllables 
may be added. Now it is obvious that when a work 
is thus placed before the public, the editor ^ves a 
lesson to every purchaser of a copy ; and if this 
could possibly be an efficient one, there could be no 
artistic reason, at least, for saving a word against 
it ; but as we have already indicated, no printed 
rules, however carefully they may have been con- 
sidered, can form either a player or a singer — the 
influence of an experienced teacher alone can mould 
the pupil's mind ; and as Music should come from 
the mind, and merely be uttered through the voice 
or fingers, even the best " paper murician ** must 
necessarily be a mere ingenious automaton. 

But, in addition to the pieces we have mentioned, 
expressly designed, as we suppose, for self tuition, 
we have books entitled " Music without a master,** 
and in these publications laws are laid down for the 
student which are no doubt founded upon sound 
principles, but are utterly useless unless explained 
and illustrated by a teacher. " Do not put your 
thumb upon a black key," for instance, and "Never 
place one finger over another," are very good max- 
ims ; but a pianist would be somewhat puzzled were 
he to attempt to play classical works with a blind 
observance of such directions. The truth is that 
the exceptions prove the rule ; and although these 
exceptions, when met with in printed fingering, 
rather perplex an untaught player, when recom- 
mended under the guidance of an intelligent mas- 
ter, they become interesting examples for reflection 
as illustrating the great principle of "fingering as 
you phrase." The mental analysis of a pianoforte 
composition is a process which, aided by the teach- 
er, grows so mucn into a habit with a student, that 
notes in music, like words in a book, become mere- 
ly regarded as a means of eloquently expressing 
phases of thought ; and the fingers are tnerefore 
instinct with the minutest shades of feeling. To 
give forth the correct notes of a theme, or coldly to 
execute passages without a flaw will satisfy none 
whose musical powers have been developed by con- 
stant communion with an artistic and experienced 
mind ; and few will be found who can endure me- 
chanical playing if thoy have for years been taught 
to believe that those who have, by hard labor only, 
vanquished executive difficulties have acquired the 
means, but not the end, of art A Sonata of Beet- 
hoven's, for example, is a poem, only to those who 
are themselves musical poets ; but the notes are the 
same to all ; music is certainly an universal lan- 
guage and requires no translation for executants 
not Dornin the country of the author; the indica- 
tions for every variation of time, for phrasing, and 
even for fingering, appear legibly upon the paper, 
but it is the magic of the teacher which, almost im- 
perceptibly, urges the young player to mould this 
succession of sounds into an harmonious whole. 
No composer can do more than faintly shadow 
forth his meaning by the aid of the engraver ; no 
editor can induce eloquence in the performer by 
the most careful directions for phrasing ; the influ- 
ence of the master must be personal, and teacher 
and pupil must be united by that bond of sympathy 
which even absence should not weaken. 

If we were to accept the fact of multitudes of 
books professing to teach the vocal art existing 
around us as a proof, we might imagine that "Sing- 
ing without a master " is an exceedingly easy mat- 
ter. To say nothing of the many anatomical 
treatises with colored illustrations — by no means 
agreeable to look at— which tell us how the voice 
should be produced according to Nature's laws, we 
have pleasant and well-written works which treat 
so ably of the method of tinging vowels and conso- 
nants, of the manner in which words should and 
should not be pronounced, of the appearance of 
the face when singing, and even of the true attitude 
to be assumed before an audience, that little more 
seems necessary for qualifying a student to become 
an accomplished vocalist Most of us have heard 
of the singer who, having been kept solely to a set 
seriei of vocal exercises for about seven years, was 
then told that he had nothing more to learn. The 
story is a good one, and gains respect by age ; but 
who, knowing anything of the matter, will believe 
it ? " Either," they wUl say, " he wvs not the great 
singer that he is reported to have been, or he 
gained his high artistic qualities by other means 
than singing over a number of dry technical studies 
for seven years." It is true that he worked under 
the guidance of a master ; but we bear nothing of 
the influence exercised by this master when schooU 
hours were over. No organized daily routine, how- 
ever well it may haye been laid out upon paper, 
will ever form a vocalist worthy of the name ; for 
not only must the utmost care be exercised to form 



the musical intelligence as well as the voice, but it 
is as impossible for a teacher to pursue precisely 
the same system with two pupils as for a doctor to 
practise the same course of treatment with two pa- 
tients. The constitution must be studied In both 
instances, and this can only be done by one who 
has experience as well as knowledge, and whose 
whole neart is in the work to which he devotes 
himself. 

We recollect once being told by a lady that, al- 
though her daughter had taken lessons on the piano- 
forte for many years, she always played frightfully 
out of tune. How this feat was accomplished we 
know not ; but now that the female members of a 
family so oden forsake our household instrument 
for the Violin, we trust that mothers with such sen- 
sitive esrs will take care that a proper instructor is 
provided in the rudimentary sti^ges of their daugh- 
ters' progress. Self-tuition, as we have endeavored 
to prove, is bad enough wherever solid advance- 
ment is desired, but the " Violin without a master" 
is something too horrible to dwell upon. To be 
compelled to listen to the constant practice of the 
scales is wearisome indeed ; but who can bear the 
excruciating torture of hearing each note gradually 
squeezed into tuno— or rather what the player 
thinks is in tune-— as a portion of a ** pupil's daily 
exercise"? Truly the violin, although in every 
respect a perfect instrument, capable of conveying 
the most eloquent and impassioned poetry to a cul- 
tivated audience, is one which thoroughly tests the 
musical faculty. On the pianoforte anybody, with 
a little practice, can at least sound a succession of 
notes which shall be satisfactory to the ear, provid- 
ed the tuner has properly performed his duty ; yet 
{>lace a violin and bow in tne hands of a tyro and 
le can produce but a discordant noise. Much 
therefore as we may desire that this instrument 
should be more popular in the domestic circle than 
it has hitherto been, by introducing it into ladles' 
schools, and by encouraging our daughters as well 
as our sons at home to develop Its numerous beau- 
ties, we cannot insist too strongly upon tbe neces- 
sity of practising from the first under the supervis- 
ion of an able teacher ; for " instruction books " 
must speak alike to all, and never can probe those 
individual feelings which can be detected, and per- 
haps remedied, oy an experienced and oonsclen- 
tious master. 

Although, following out our theory to the utmost, 
we thoroughly disagree with attempting to acquire 
" Harmony without a master," we especially warn 
the pupil against studying "Harmony with too 
many masters;' for although it is undoubtedly 
true that in a multitude of counsellors there must 
be wisdom, it is not always that even the most 
learned doctors arrive at the same oonclusion. A 
definite method of classifying chords which has 
formed the foundation for the structure of some of 
the finest artistic works may be proved faulty as 
thought on the subject advances, and mature minds 
may safely analyze the numerous systems around 
them ; but young students should firmly adhere to 
the one in which they have been taught to put 
faith, for there can be no Question that all musi- 
cians arrive at the same ena, although by different 
means ; and a beautiful chord in the work of a great 
oomposer is no less beautiful because another com- 
poser would note It differently. So much is done 
oy establishing a feeling of confidence between mas- 
ter and pupil that we cannot too earnestly advocate 
the desiraoility of mutual trust; and whenever 
therefore one who has been taught that a certain 
combination of sounds has a certain root, suddenlv 
discovers that there are theorists who say that it 
has another root, let him not disbelieve in nis tutor, 
for assuredly he will find that there are theorists of 
equal position who deny the truth of either. And 
if the nelp of a teacher is so positively essential in 
learning the principles of what ma^ be termed 
** musical grammar, how much more is it so in at- 
tempting to compose 1 The master who would in- 
culcate a feeling for symmetry of construction, and 
show the lawb by which the grand works which 
have placed music amongst the noblest of the arts 
have been regulated, must do something more than 
merely map out upon paper the cold forms of the 
several movements of a classical composition. 
Books may help, but not take the place of, oral 
instruction ; for in examining the models which 
have been bequeathed to us, we should endeavor 
not only to study the plan, but to comprehend the 
inner meaning of an author ; and a good master 
can reveal to us in a short time what the most 
earnest student might not discover in years of 
study. 

Opposed then as we are to the system of teaching 
even dry matters of fS^t in a matter-ol-faot style, 



and with a fixed conviction that " imiUtion " is of 
all things to be avoided, it may perhaps be asked 
what we consider the real office of a master. To 
this we reply that he is ever to remember how grave 
is the responsibility of the task with which be is 
entrusted ; for the talent of his pupil is the capital 
which he undertakes to employ to the greatest ad- 
vantage. He must administer his teacblng, there- 
fore, not only with skill, but with judgment His 
mission is to buUd up the musical mind of his pupil 
from the foundation, and to instil in early life such 
sound principles of art, that the older he grows the 
more solid his taste will become. Above all things, 
he is to make his influence felt when no longer at 
his pupil's side, for it should be understood that tbe 
object of studyiuff with a master is to be able in the 
future to do without him. Assuming that these 
truths are admitted as the basis of In^^tiroate teach- 
ing, it will be at once seen that no directions upon 
paper, as we have already said, can produce anv- 
thing beyond mechanical correctness, and that self- 
tuition in music is no more to be advocated than 
self-tuition in language. The due interpretation of 
a composition requires something more than mere 
accuracy, and that something can only be gained 
by communion with artists. Whenever therefore 
the result of " Music without a master " is exhibited 
in any form, let us hope that the audience may be 
" without a master " to listen to it— Zofufon MM- 
eal Timei. 
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Berlin. 

(Correspondence of the London Musical World.) 

The season at the Rojal Opersboose, brought to a 
piemators close by the last attempt on the Bmperoc*s 
life, ended with a performance of FUUtto. From the 
Mth August, 1877, to the Uth June, 18TB, there were Stt 
purely operatic perfonnances, in addition to the per- 
formances of dramas, such as PrmlMa, Ihr Vtnekwtm- 
der, eto., with original musie of their own. The Stt por- 
formaaoes comprised fifty-five works by thirty different 
composers. The novelties were J>«r Land,^rMtey three 
acts, BrfUl; and DU QgMf der FaUerin, four acts, 
Wtterst. Annexed is a Ust ot the operas i^von and of 
the number of times eaoh was performed: Thirteen 
times, Lohenffrin; t«n times, TannMiuMr, J>er Lamd- 
jrude ; eight times, Jl TrowUore ; seven times, FldMo, 
Dae goldeneXreme, Le l\fetiU<»i de Lonfgfttmeau ; six times, 
Die Maeoabner, BtgoleUo, TWim, D&n Juan, Le Nome dt 
Figaro, Der FreieeMU^ Lee Suguenoie, Der Fliegende 
ffoUOnder, La MueUe de Fortiei, Le Magon ; five times, 
Die QffMere der ITaieerin, Le PtopMte, FauH, Die Zauber- 
JUke; four times, DIeLueUffen Weibervon Windeor, Lu- 
ereeia Borgia, L*AJHoaine, Oberon, Martha, StradeOa; 
three times,'J.-lfi^/o-Ai, Jphigenie in Taurie, AXda, Die 
MetetereUtger, Femand Cfortee, Ooei/an Tutte, Oonetane 
und Jfelmonte, La Sonnambula, Robert'4e-Dlat>U, La Jidoe; 
twice, Oeeario, Oenoeeva, La Dame Blanche, OuUiaume 
Tell, Lada, La TVaetata, Tempter und JUdin, Le Porteur 
d'JCau,Joeeph; once. Die FcVouuger, Suryanthe, Btenai, 
ITorma, Fra Diavolo, Jl Barbiere, BdmUt, Dae Naehtlager 
in Oranada, Bon 8oir, 8ig. Fantalon. The following list 
shows how many performances and how many works 
each composer contributed: 1, R. Wagner, 88 perfonn- 
ances, 6 works; 2, Monrt,28,6; 8, Verdi, 19,4; 4, Meyer- 
beer, 14, 4; 6, Bri&ll, 17, 8; 6, Auber, 18, 8; T, Weber, U, 
8; 8» Flotow, 8, 8; 9, Wtierst, 8, 2; 10, Beethoven, 7, 1; 
11, Adam, 7, 1 ; 13, Rubinstein, 8, 1; 18, mmiastti, 8, 8; 
14, Oonnod, 6, 1; 16, Nioolai, 6, 1; 16, BeUini, 4, 8; 17, 
einok, 8, 1 ; 18, Bossinl, 8, 8 ; 19, Bpontini, 8, 1 ; 90, Ha- 
Mvy, 8, 1 ; 81, Schumann, 2, 1 ; 88, Taubert, 2, 1; 88, M6- 
hul, 8,1; 24, Boittdieu, 2.1; 25, Oherubinl, 2,1; 26, 
Matschner, 2, 1; 27, Kretschmer, 1, 1; 28, Thonus, 1, 1; 
29, Kreutier, 1, 1; 80, Qrisar, 1, i. Herr Beck, who has 
seoeded from the Royal Opera-house, has been singing 
as a ** guest," <.«.» fulfilling a short engagement, at 
Kxoll's, where Mdlle. Marion, who some time since pn>- 
dnood a favorable impression at the Royal establish- 
ment whioh Herr Book- has Just quitted, has proved a 
great attraction.— A concert was given at the 8ingaoad- 
emle, by Mdmes. Jachmann-WagDor and Mallinger, for 
the benefit of the coachman Rlohter, who fared so bad- 
ly in Kobillng's attempt on the Bmperor's life. Despite 

the high prices of admission, the hall was tolerably 
filled. Tbe two ladles were warmly greeted on their ap- 

Kearance. Mdlles. Lilli Lehmann, Marie Lehmann, 
Unna Lammert, and Herr Smst contributed ftom Die 
OmerdOmmerung the scene where Siegfried visits the 
Daughters of th6 Rhine, wbile Mdmes. Mallinger, 
Jaohmann-Wagner, Henen W. Mtiller, Bolle, and Ober- 
hauser combined their powers with such good effeot in 
the quintet from the Jieietereinger that it had to be re- 
peated. The instrumentalists were Herren Mannstadt 
and Rehfeld. Herr Sekert officiated as conductor.— 
The Directorship of Stem's Vocal Association, lattfy 
bonferred on Herr Max Bruob, was first offered to Hen 
Robert Radeoke, Royal CfapeOmeieter, who was unable 
to obtain the "Bojal san c tio n . 




The Abbate Frani Liist on the Music 
of the Toganes. 

If w0 would analyse th« muslo of the Tslganes*— if we 
would decompose, dlateot, and diamember it-eo as to 
forma judf^ent on its contexture and compare it with 
our own, the flrtt thing we mutt do would be to show 
deariy what in the first place dlstingulBhes it from the 
latter ; and we should have, consequentlyi to mention its 
system of modulation, based on a negation, as it were, 
of any system at all. The Tsiganes know no more about 
dogmas, laws, rules, and discipline in music than in any- 
thing else. Everything for them is good and permissi- 
ble, proYided it pleases them. They recoil from no act 
of daring in music, if it only agrees with their daring 
instincts and if they only see in it a faithful picture of 
their nature; Art being, as far as they are concerned, 
neither a science to be acquired, nor a trade to be car- 
ried on, nor a calling of skill to be exhibited with cer- 
tain forms and expedients, nor a magic charm, of which 
we may obtain the formola, as we might a receipt— Art 
being, as far as they are concerned, a soblime language, 
a mystic song— clear, however, to the initiated— they 
employ it according to the exigencies of what they have 
to say, and do not allow themselves to be swayed in their 
mode of speech by any extraneoas inflaence. They In- 
vented their own musio, and they invented it for their 
own use, to speak in it and sing in it to each other, and 
to hold with one another the most confidential and moat 
touching monologues. How is it to be supposed they 
would infuse in it principle and propriety when they al- 
low such things nowhere else? They have a primitive 
gamut and a primitive language, and nerer displayed 
religious and sincere respect for the preservation of 
aught else. They do not subject musical material to 
any precept, particularly as regards the mutual rela- 
tions of tones. That which, beyond aaght else, gains 
over the listener to their music is the freedom and rich- 
ness of its rhythms, their multiplicity and their supple- 
ness, to be found in the same degree nowhere else. 
These rhythms are raried to infinity } they are interwov- 
en and intertwined; they are heaped one on the other; 
they assume a host of different gradations and expres- 
sions, from the most savage violence to the most lulling 
dolcema and the gentlest smorsaiulo ; from martial spirit 
to the most skipping dance-measure; from the pace of a 
triumphal march to that of a funeral procession; from 
the round dance of the Willis in the meadow and be- 
neath the light of the moon, to the Bacchic songs pro- 
longed ontil the dawn. The manner in wMch these 
rhythms follow each other— the manner in which they 
are connected and interlaced— is marvellously well 
adapted to awaken in our mind poetic images. They 
are all characteristic, all full of fir6, suppleness, dash, 
undulation, spirit, and fantastic freaks; sometimes 
mordicant, like an amorous challenge, and sometimes 
sighed out like a plaintive and confldential confession; 
as Impetuous as the gallop of a thoroughbred, or as 
careleas and joyous as the frisking ef a little bird in the 
sunshine; babbling and rapid like the prattle of a 
group of girls, or spurred and panting like the assault 
of cavalry taking a redoabt. These rhythms areas flex- 
ible as the branches of a weeping-wiUow, which bend 
beneath the evening breese; their rule is to have no 
rule; they are generally characterised by a flrank air 
and frank coloring. We do not find in them the trepi- 
dation, the reflection, fall of hesitation and trouble, 
peculiar to the rhythms of the waltx or of the mazurka. 
But, on the other hand, their diversity is infinite, and 
sometimes reminds us of the varied leaps and infiexlons 
of Asdepiadics, with their unequal mode of pro- 
gression. 

It is impossible to dwell too strongly on the rare beau- 
ties resulting from this richness of rhythm and the im- 
portance we must assign it in judging Bohemian music. 
We know no other music from which European art 
might learn so much about fertility of rhythmical in- 
vention and its appropriate employment. The reader 
will, by the way, have no difficulty in understanding 
this diversity, if he considers that the Bohemian repro- 
duces the intensity of passion with which he delivers 
himself up to very opposite, and frequently contradic- 
tory impressions, within a very restricted period, owing 
to his mode of life, which brings him in continual con- 
tact with the ever-chaufing aspects of nature, while 
other nations are impelled to reproduce in art only the 
one passion, the one sentiment, and the one phase of 

the soul, which predominates among them. 

He whom all agree in regarding as the last of the Tsi- 
gane types, the oest known, the most liked, and the 
most popular hero of Bohemian virtuosity, was Bibary, 
who was born in the oountship of Raab, and died in 
IttT, aged fifty-eight. We can still recollect seeing and 
hearing him. The masculine beauty of his person pre- 
sentedall the distinctive traces of his race. We cannot 

*7MM<oi ; Zlgenner; JiaUeh : Zingarl; and AngUoh : 



describe the Imperioos fascination he exercised, when, 
with an air of carelessness, at once absent and melan- 
choly, and contrasting with the apparent kindness and 
joviality of his disposition, and the vivacity of the 
glance with which he sounded the soul of his auditor, he 
took his violin and played for hours together, forgetting 
that time flowed on with the cascades of sounds, dash- 
ing down with choleric crash, or gliding like some gen- 
tle murmur over the velvet sward. We were not such a 
child, when, in 1822, we heard this great man among 
Bohemian virtuosos, as not to be so struck by htm as to 
preserve a faithful remembrance of his inspired strains, 
which percolated into our soul, like some exciting and 

generous vital juice. On subsequently calling to mind 
is performances, we ended by believing that the emo- 
tions we then experienced must have resembled the 
effects produced by one of the mysterious elixirs which 
the daring alchemists of the Middle Aees concocted in 
their secret laboratories. The notes, like the drops of 
a spirituous essence, were transfused from the magic 
vioun into our spell-bound ear. Had our memory been 
a ductile glaze, and each note a diamond point, the 
notes would not have been impressed more flimly on it. 
If, by a magnetic overthrow of things, all our senses 
had been concentrated in our ear, we should not have 
seized more thoroughly the balsamic perfumes which 
appeared diffused throughout the music, or the sweat 
or blood which at other times seemed to be distilled 
through the player's bow. 

Bibary carried to its climax the renown of Bohemian 
art. The Hungarian aristocracy had long patronized 
and exalted the latter, but at the period to which we re- 
fer it became, as it were, an integral part of the nation- 
al system. It was in some degree an indispensable ele- 
ment in the obligatory ceremonial of the Diet of 
Presburg; it figured, in the character of national art. at 
the Coronation ball; and, in a word, was considered as 
one of the crown jewels, and as a source of patriotic 
pride. Between 1820 and 1890. Bibary conferred on it 
such lustre, that Vienna itself grew enthusiastic about 
It. The Court, on several occasions, sent for the band 
whom Bibary conducted ; they played at several Impe- 
rial parties, and at several given oy foreign ambassa- 
dors, including that at the English Embassy. Their 
concerts at various theatres were exceedingly popular 
and always well attended. It is even related tnat the 
Emperor, carried away on the wave of admiration, was 
inclined to confer exceptional favors on Bibary, who had 

Eartlcularly attracted tne attention of the highest mem- 
ers of the Imperial family. When, however, his Maj- 
esty asked the musician what boon he should like from 
his sovereign, who was ready to ennoble him, Bibary 
disconcerted all the Imperial good intentions by asking 
for patents of nobility for all hit band. Generous 
largesse for his own people; a pariah's rugged pride im- 
posing conditions on his renunciation of poverty; or an 
ingenious subterfuge to escape a boon which grated on 
his independence-4t was a fine trait I 

F. Liszt. 
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The Berlin Concert 

A FBEFACE FBOM PUNCH. 

The night was dark ; only a far-off gleam on the 
horizon gave faint and doubtful promise of a better 
day. The low rumbling of recent thunder rolled in 
the distance. Flashes of lightning ever and anon 
told of an atmosphere still charged with electricity, 
even if this had not been proclaimed by the sul- 
phurous and stifling air. 

But what is this dfscord that bursts upon the 
darkness ? 

Squeakings and shriekings, groanings and gasp- 
ings, grumblings in veiled oombo profondo alternat- 
ing with SQueaiB in agonizing alto, confusion worse 
confoundea of sharps and flats, dominants and sub- 
dominants, crotchets and quavers, diplomatic semi- 
tones and undiplomatic protests — mingled squawk- 
ings as of strings pulled many ways, blarings as of 
brass, wailings as of wind — 

Never did more horrible charivari make night 
more hideous. 

" Confound the cats 1 ** murmured Punch, as he 
turned uneasily on his hot and rumpled pillow. 

** Not cats, master," growled Toby, from his post 
of guard at the bedside ; " only the Berlin Orches- 
tra tuning for the European Concert'* 

It was hard to believe that the long-promised 
concert was coming off at last. But Punch can 
trust his watchdog. 

The master was wide-awake at once, up and 
dressed,' and deep in the list of the principal per- 
formers which Toby had handed to him. 

Beaconsfield and Bismarck, to alternate the du- 
ties of conductor and first fiddle; Salisbury for 
Beaconsfleld's second fiddle ; Schouvaloff, big drum 
and leader of the Russian Horn Band ; Andrassv, 
ophicleide ; Waddlngton, flute and French cor de 
cnasse ; Corti, viol oa gamba ; Mehemet, cymbals, 
tambourine and Turkish crescent ; Roumanian Guz- 
la, Greek lyre, Jew's-harp and other minor Instru- 
ments incidental to the concerts, by Messrs. Brati- 
ano, Delyannis, the leaders of the leraelitish Alli- 
ance, and others. 

" Quite a star orchestra," murmured the master. 
*' What a pity they didn't get It together two years 
ago 1 Why should Europe have had to wade her 
way to her concert through a sea of blood, across a 
waste of war strewed with hideous wreck of massa- 
cre, athwart misery untold — ^famine and death, and 



outrage worse than death ? And what a discord by 
way of introduction t But the more trouble in 
tuning, the more chance, let us hope, of harmony to 
oome." 

So saying, but with a sigh of misgiving. Punch 
made his way to the concert room through a double 
row of special correspondents who bowed respect- 
fully as he passed. 

Beaconsfield. baton In hand, was at his side in a 
twinkling— leaving his seat, for a moment, to Salis- 
bury, his second fiddle, who seemed ill at ease un- 
der the new responsibility. Was he thinking of 
the Ck>nference of Constantinople, and what it came 
to? 

" What can I do for jfon, my dear and illustrious 
confrere ? ' exclaimed Beaconsfield, blandly^ as he 
made a movement to take Punch's hand. 

" Let me see yourprogramme," said Punch, polite- 
ly waiving the profierea courtesy. 

" Of course I have settled it all beforehand with 
Schouvaloff and Bismarck — ^but only provisionally," 
hastily observed Beaconsfield. 

** Somebody must settle," rejoined the master, "or 
we should have the music in a nice muddle. But 
you ought to have taken me into council." 

Beaconsfield, for once, blushed, as he handed 
Punch a paper. 

" Tou will see it is by no means as Schouvaloff 
would have had It," be continued, complacently. 
" St. Petersburg taste is barbaric. They under- 
stand nothing bat brass and wind ; and their best 
players are always making false notes. We have 
modified the Panslav movement very considerably ; 
cut short the Russian March, and altogether sup- 
pressed Ignatieff's Overture to the Siege of Ck>o- 
stantinople; besides curtailing their Bulgarian 
symphony, of which there was ridiculously too 
mucn. u is true we have given them the * Blaue 
Donau ' Waltz, with the Sofia. Shumla and Varna 
variations, the Bessarabian Mcherso, and the Batoum 
barcarole, but en revanche we have restored the Bal- 
kan passages for the Turkish band." 

" But how about the integrity and independence 
of the Ottoman ? " 

Beaconsfield shrugged his shoulders. " A mere 
fafon depdrler. We know what that sort of thing 
means," ne added >7ith a smile. " All very well for 
a Jingo air at the music halls, but in a European 
concert 1 " — and he winked, and all but whisUed as 
he put his finger to his nose, with an air of infinite 
significance. " But there was no alternatiye. An- 
drassy has been very troublesome. We all know 
he has a difficult part to play, but he will play it in 
his own time and way, no matter at what risk of 
the general harmony. It is arranged that the Vi- 
ennese troupe are to lead the Bosnian and Herzego- 
vinan concerto. If they don't find themselves in a 
mess before they have done — but that is their affair. 
As for England " — 

" Tou will allow me a roice," interposed Punch, 
firmly, " when it comes to the EngUsn part of the 
programme. Though I am not precisely a Wagne- 
rian, in the European concert England must go in 
for the ' music of the future,' with peace and pro- 
gress, justice and national right for ner key notes. 
Ah, if we could only cut down the military bands, 
German and French, Austrian and Russian, alike I 
Amidst the overpowering din of big drums and 
trumpets, trombones, fifes and bugles, the European 
concert may yet end in a worse ^rivari than this 
with which It opens." 

" At all events, I hope youll like my setting of 
Humpty Dnmpty?" anxiously whispered Bea- 
oonsfieul, " whatever the Turks may have to say 
to it" 

"The less of that air the better," said Punch; 
"at least, without an English conductor for the 
Turkish instruments, and one whom England can 
trust. At any rate, you had better let me give you 
a lead. Mere is my music book." 

So saying. Punch placed on the stand his 

BBYBMrT-POUBTH TOLUMS, 

and with Beaconsfield still nominally in possession 
of the baton, but well under Punch's eye, proceeded 
to Educate the Educator. 
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Poreign Hotea 

We have to record the death of Vrans von Holsteln, 
the sucoessful composer of several operas, an artist 
universally esteemed in Gennany. He died at the age 
of fifty-two. 

The death Is also announced at Beilin of Franz Ss- 
pagne, during twenty yean chief librarian of the musi- 
cal section of the Boyal Ubraiy, which is indebted to 
his knoiriedge and seal for muneroos most valoahls 
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ftddittOM. H^bMllMlMlTllliabltaldtOtlMfUBdud 

•dltioiM of tiM workiof BMh, llonrt» and BMthoveii, 
F«blMM4 at Lelpilff. Bm waa cmlj Af^ jaan of aga. 

We iiAJalB llie prograauMa of Gonowta leaaDtly gfy- 
•nataoHMof tlMtaadlaclBatltiitlona abroad:— 

Parla«— FInft Oonoait Offleial of tlM Rxbfbltloii ( Jnna 
•): Parti, of «' La IMiert " (TtfUolMi DaTid); Oaatata, 
" Lm Nooaa da PramMMa " (8alnt4atea); DaBM BohA- 
mtoBnafkom •« La JoUe Fine da Forth" (Biaot); Frac- 
BMata fkom ** 8a#ho ** (Loola Laoombo); OrertoTa and 
Ghonia froB " La Dteaw at la Baifar*' (J. Daprato); 
8ap(tt and Ifaioh from <*Lm Ttoyena k Carthage" 
(Barlloa); Tooal aoli. Flrat Bzhlbltlon Conoen of 
Chamber Ifiiato (Jane T): Qnintat No. 19 (Onalow); 
Thtoe with Tariattona (M amanet) ; Conoerto for Tlola 
(earelB); Allagratto and Andaatino for stringed inctm- 
maa(tB(Lalo); Trie for pianoforte, TloUn, and vldloBOtl- 
la (Rebel). Beeond SzhlMtlon Coneert of Chamber 
Mnato ( Jmie 14) : Qoartat in ■ flat (Cheniblnl) ; Trio for 
pianoforte, HoUn, and Ti^ionoailo (Wider); Qoartet 
Ko. 6» for itilnged inatmmenta (A. Mord). Beeond 
Coneert Ofleiel (Jane 18): Orertara to "LeRoidTs" 
(Lalo): Fragmenti from « L'Arledenne " (Biiet); 87m- 
phonj In C (GooYy); IdyOe et Danaa det SatjreacDeatri- 
band); Fragmenta from '* Sodiaris " (Deiderea); Orer- 
tnie to " Zampa " (Hteold). Flrat (Concert of the Cr- 
ehaatra of La Seala (Jane If) : Symphony in C (Foroni); 
•^ Contemplation " and Seherao (Catallnl); Oyertnre to 
M GoArany " (Gomea) ; OaTOtte for atrlnged Instramanta 
(Baarini); Orertnreto *<PromeaBl Bpoal" (Fonohidll); 
Ofartvra, " Corlolan " (Beetitoven); Fnaeral March from 
«Amleta"(Faeeio); Overtore to ^Yeapri SioUiani** 
(▼ardi); Orertnre to "CamaTil BomaIn" (Barlloa); 
Orertare to "SUge da Corinth "(Boaalni). ThirdSz- 
hibitlon Conoert of Chamber Mnale (Jane tl): Qoartet 
foratringa,Op.M(GoaTy); Bolta for Ante and piano- 
forte (Madame da Orandyal); Trio, Op. IT (A. de Caa- 
tUlan). 



of the Bledtf *aoher Vereln (June I): 
Praalndtam In B minor (Baeh); «' Btabat Mater" (Palaa- 
trina); Airforylolin (Ooldmaik); ISTtfa Paalm (Llsst); 
llTth Paalm (R. Frana) ; te. Conaarfatofinm (Jane 6): 
OBartellnF(8ohnmann); 8onatainOforTlo1in(Beet- 
hofan); Bonataforplanoforte(Behnmann); Toealaoll. 



BeiUa.— Coneert of the Btemaehe Oeaangrareln 
(ThaakiglTing for the praoerration of the life of the 
Xmperor, (May M): March and Choroa from the "Rnina 
of Athena" (Beathovan); Daet, «< The Lord la a Man of 
War " (Handel); Detttngan To Doom (Handel). 



i^fljt's Imtntxl Off Pnsir. 
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Dr. Bdwtrd Handidk. 

Our readers doobtleaa will be pleaaed to know 
aomethlDg of the career of the very able and Tory 
independent maalcal oritio and fenltletonlat of the 
yha IM* Prmm of Vienna, from whom we trana- 
lata to-day an intareating article abont Schumann's 
Boaic to Ooethe'a ^ottff, In addltian to many arti- 
dea before en varloaa snbjecta,partica]arly Wagner's 
"Niebelnngen Trilogy," of which he has shown 
himself one of the moot trenchant and aoanawera- 
bla eritioa. The New York Mutih-ZtUung gives the 
brief biographical notice with a portrait (mnch re- 
aambllng our good friend Krelaamann), but with 
■othing to show whether the article la original, or 
eopled from aoma Oerman paper, without mention- 
ing the sonree, which seems to be the usual prac- 
tice of the Zdhimg. From thia we tranalate. 



Tha gifted and disUngulahad critic. Dr. EnwABn 
Havbuok, was bom at Prague on the 11th Septem- 
ber, 1825. As t&e aon of a learned man, the biblio- 
frapher Joaaf HaasUck, he reeelTed a carefol, com- 
prehenalTa ednoatlon, and devoted himself, after the 
oompletlMi of his gymnasia] and philosophical 
•tttdlaa, to Jorlfpmdenoa. 

TaUnf hie degree of Doctor of Lawa in 1849, he 
•ntered at Moe Into the State serrice and finally, 
aftir a leriea of years, ha was appointed Ministerial- 
Oonolpiii in the old Austrian Stoto Ministry,— a 



position which he only recently exchanged for a 
Professorship at the University. But alongalde of 
theae professional atudies HansUck, even while a 
boy, manifested great love and seal for Music ; and 
afterwards he studied in Prague the general theory, 
as well as the higher pianoforte-playing with C. 
Tomaschek, who waa highly valued aa a music 
teacher. On hia removal to Vienna (1846-7) H was 
decided that music, and particularly musical criti- 
eism, should be his peculiar calling and true taak 
of life. Musical oritlciam at that time in Vienna 
waa in a rather neglected condition. To be sure, 
there was In Vienna a sheet devoted as a specialty 
to music, the Mutik-Zntung founded by Dr. A. 
Schmidt in 1841, wh!ch some yeara later brought 
out several very telented and valuable contributions 
from the pen of Dr. Becher. But when this main- 
stay of the Muiik-Zmtung turned away from Art 
criticism to devote himself entirely to politics, and 
in these efforts came at laat to a tragical end (on 
the 28d November, 1848, he waa condemned and 
ahot for participation in the Viennese October rev- 
olution), it waa virtually all over with the Wimtr 
Muiik-mhutg. Its tone waa always decent and 
well-disposed, even to colorless good-nature ; more- 
over, in the more modern phases of culture, and 
controversy even, if it came to that, it could not 
be relied upon to take a firm party atand. 

In the midat of this period of shallowneas with 
regard to all deeper views of Music, the young 
Hanslick stepped forth aa a true reformer. 

Aa formerly (18S4) Robert Schumann in Leipzig 
by hia iiintastically exciting essays appeared aa the 
apoetle of a new, poetic era In music, declaring war 
for life and death against mechanical routine in 
musical art, aa well aa against the illegitimate do- 
minion of the virtuoeoe, so, from ten to twenty 
yeara later, Hanaliok'a criticism wrought with its 
incisive sharpness, its inexorable logic 

Dr. Hanslick published his first artldea in L. A. 
Frankl's BonniagMUiMmt while at the same time he 
was active for the Austrian lAUratwiUUUr and for 
Dr. SchroidtTs Mimk-Zritimg. At the end of 1848 he 
finally aoquired an extremely influential and fixed 
position as musical reporter In the Wumtr Zeitung, 
which he exchanged in 1865 for that In the iV#is«, 
and again in 1864 for a corresponding place in the 
newly founded Journal, the iiTeiM I\-eU Pretu, 

By his feuilletons in the above named journala, 
fascinating even to the unmuaioal by their bloom- 
ing diction, Hanslick for many a long year exer- 
cised an almoet unlimited control over musical 
criticism, and over the art views of the public ; and 
that he need his almost omnipotent position mainly 
for the furtherance of a systematic culture of truly 
earnest roualc, such as the Oratorio, the Symphony 
and Chamber Music, as well aa in the advocacy of 
mastere not generally recognised (like Schumann, 
Brahma, etc), must be counted to his credit in the 
history of Art aa an enduring service 

In the year 1864 Hanslick came out with the sen- 
sational and epoch-making pamphlet " On the Beau- 
tiful in Music ;" a real controversial piece of writing, 
which like a fiash of lightning pierced the mists 
which had gathered around the scientific treatment 
of musical asthetics, without however fully scatter- 
ing them. One may agree with this monograph or 
not. aa a hearty, intellectually grounded, powerful 
word for the time, the writing has everywhere ex- 
erted an exciting and a fruitful influence, and even 
now the Intereet In It is undiminished, aa the recent 
appearance of the fourth edition proves. 

T{4s little book was followed by the more com- 
prehensive works : " History of (Concert matters in 
Vienna" (based on careful atudy of aources); then, 
aa if in illustration of the last, sketches " From the 
Concert Hall" collected in a stately volume (1869) ; 
again, in 1876, a seriea of hia feuilletona which ap- 
peared in the Ifeus FtiU Prmm, the RodmUrs^9ehm 
Salon and other journals,— essentially completed— 



and collected into an intereating book, " The Mod- 
em OfMra." 

In 1866 Hanalick qualified himself for the posi- 
tion of private inatructor in the " .£athetica and 
History of Music" at the Vienna University; in 
1861 he waa there appointed as extraordinary, and 
in 1870 as ordinary professor in those departmenta ; 
and 80 for the first time, through Hanalick, haa the 
higher acientific treatment of music become a live 
feet in a German Univeraity. 

In the years 1869-68 Hanslick gave each year a 
course of public lectures for gentlemen and ladiea 
on the History of Music In these, as well as in 
hia Univeraity Oouraes, Hanslick was the first to 
carry through consistently the method of illustrat- 
ing th« lectures by the performance of practical ex- 
amplee (at the piano or through singera) ; a remark- 
able step of progress compared to the dry theoretic 
teaching formerly In vogue. 

In the winter of 1860 Hanslick was made artistic 
adviser at the Court-Opera theatre ; but this posi- 
tion he soon resigned on account of diiTerencea with 
the Director. Salvi, "not feeling himself able to 
work with him for the interests of true Art" 

In 1867 he was called to aerve as Juror for the 
Musical department of the World*^ Exposition at 
Paris, and In 1878 at Vienna. Hia activity in the 
circle of the Jury in 1878 was distinguished by the 
Emperor through the Order of the " Iron Crown,* 
after he had already— in 1868 — ^received the knight- 
ly croaa of the Fraas Joaefa order. . He alao acta 
as Juror at this year's Paria Exposition. 

In 1876 he was appointed member of the Govern- 
ment Council. In the same year he married the 
amiable young singer Sofie Wohlmoth (prise- 
crowned pupil of the Vienna Conaervatory). Hia 
earlier marriage (1871) had lasted only a few montha 
owing to an incurable disease of the lungs on the 
part of the wife. 

Hanaliok'a pronounced party attitude as an emi- 
nently conaervative critic, and especially aa a most 
decided opponent of the "New German School" 
and of Richard Wagner's " Music-Drama," has been 
gradually developing iteelf of late years, and grow- 
ing to an ever sharper point. He had begun his 
critical career with enthusiastic pleas fSor Berlioz 
and even for Wagner's *' Tannhftuser ; " but after 
" Lohengrin," in 1868, he renounced the musical 
dramatiat forever. 

At bottom it is the ever undecided conflict be- 
tween the Beautiful and the True, the form and the 
expression in Art, that manifests itself in the 
downright antagonism of Hanalick and Wagner. 
Hansllck*s spirited onslaughts upon the " Music of 
the Future,"- unlike those of many of his critical 
colleagues, always clothed in the moat decent form, 
—confessing freely that this new music has become 
a power of the present day, — have unquestionably 
contributed very much to the elucidation of the 
queation, inasmuch as they have richly fumiahed 
the diaclplee with opportunities for sharp defence 
of what has been eo sharply attacked ; and an artla- 
tic principle surely cannot be tested by the blind 
homage paid to it, but only through the fiery trial 
of opinions for and against. 

Baeh's Chorals for Worahip and fiir 

Praotioe. 

It is still a marvel with ua why there should be 
so much commonplace, mechanical, feebly sentimen- 
tal, aecular and non-religloos psalmody sung in our 
churches ; so many catching popular love tunea act 
to revival worda ; and why no one has felt moved 
to give us, in convenient form, a good supply of the 
Incomparable old German Chorale ( Choral- G^mAi^), 

really InsDlred tunes even as sung in unison, and 
wonaerfbUy Impressive and aoul-searchlng as har- 
monised in four vital and melodious parte by old 
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Sebastian Bach. Some twenty years ago, we think, 
a dozen of these (to which we had put English 
words) were published by Ditson A Co. But these 
were engraved, and therefore too costly for popular 
sale like the psalm books. They made some way, 
however, into the hearts of a few, and may be still 
in some demand. Probably a Choral, even a Bach 
Choral, is now and then heard in some ohnrch 
choir ; certainly we hear one now and then in the 
concerts of our vocal clnbs of amateurs. And, 
within a few years, we have had in this city sever- 
al performances of Bach's Passion and his Christ- 
mas music, when thousands heard and owned the 
unspeakably grand and deep and beautiful effects of 
the Chorals, which abound in those works, sung by 
five hundred voices. That experience alone would 
seem to be enough to bear fruit in church and choir 
and every circle where nearness to God is sought in 
music truly sacred. 

Could these be studied in our more advanced 
choirs, osr choral societies, our musical classes and 
" Conventions/' their influence in developing a love 
and taste for what is true, and pure, and high, and 
really devotional in eacred music, would be Incalcu- 
lable. It is not possible that any one can once be- 
come familiar with Bach's Chorals and not love 
them — not feel that the highest ends of music are 
wonderfully realised in their most soul-ful and un- 
worldly harmony. Bach never wrote for money or 
for cheap effect ; he was a religious artist ; his ar- 
tistic efforts were his aspiration to the beautiful and 
good and true — to the Most High. All that he did 
wai* genuine. Hence his works never grow old. 
To those who study them now, a centnry and a 
quarter since his death, they ar« the newest of the 
new. " In all his works he stands out great and 
bold and new." 

Bach did not write these little masterpieces for 
use in public worship ; nor did he even allow them 
to be printed. He wrote them oecaaiotiattjff partly 
as examples for his scholars in composition ; partly 
for the choir of the Ihomas-Sehule, over which he 
presided in Leipzig, to be used in their various 
private occasions. New Tear's festivals, etc., and 
partly as interludes in his larger pieces, his Motets, 
Cantatas, Passions, etc. For these purposes he took 
the old German choral tunes, which the people 
loved during the religious excitement of the Refor- 
mation, and harmonized them for four voices, in his 
own incomparable way ; taking for words a verse 
or two of some of those qnaint and homely, but 
really religious hymns, of which the Germany of 
that period was so prolific. These old tunes have 
always been named from the first Hues of the hymns 
with which they were originally associated. But 
Bach has in most instances used other hymns. The 
first collection of them was published at Berlin and 
Leipzig by his son, Carl Philip Emanuel Bach, in 
1765^9, in two parts, containing one hundred Cho- 
rals each. Afterwards (in 1784-89) Kirnberger 
published a larger collection in four parts. The 
later and. now commonly received collections are 
that made by Becker in 1881, which contains 871 
Chorals, vnthoiU words, and that by Erk, completed 
in 18&0, containing 819 Chorals, with the words used 
by Bach, and with scientious restoration of the har- 
mony, wherever it had been altered, to the original 

form as Bach wrote it. 
Congregational singing in unison is the practice 

all over Germany, and hence the Bach Chorals are 
not used there in all the churches. We, on the con- 
trary, have our small trained choirs, who sing in 
parts. Why, then, should we not, instead of com- 
mon-place and trashy psalmody, make some use of 
these purest, noblest models of four-part religious 
music in existence T The reasons why we have not 

done it are obvious. In the first place, as works ot 
Art, they imply a more refined and cultivated taste 



than has prevailed or ever can prevail in our 
churches, so long as we have only the cheap and 
easy psalmody of everybody's manufacture for the 
musical religious sense to feed upon. And then it 
might spoil the enormous trade in psalmody, to 
allow the love for the true thing to be nurtured ; 
for just so surely as any company of singers, who 
have music in their sov^, shall get familiar with 
these chorals, will they find the eommon psalmody 
(we do not mean the best — the few grand old tunes 
which never lose their charm) become " flat, stale, 
and unprofitable." In the next place the rhythm 
and metre of these old German hymns is so pecu- 
liar in most cases, abounding in double endings, or 
what is called female rhymes, that the tunes can- 
not be used much in connection with our hymn 
books. The Bach Chorals cannot supplant the 
psalm-tunes in our common forms of worship until 
the form:! themselves are changed. But not the 
less is it desirable to have them made accessible. 
They may be put to many excellent uses, of which 
we name the following : 

1. They may be sung as voluntary pieces for 
opening or closing of service, etc., by choirs ; and 
they suit equally well the largest er the smallest 
(simple quirtet) choir ; provided they be executed 
with the utmost precision and true feeling by grood, 
well -trained voices. 

2. They may be used with admirable effect in 

alternation with congregational singing ; a verse of 

the latter, with organ accompaniment, in strong, 

homely unison, followed by a verse of the former, 

by trained voices, without accompaniment, the same 
hymn responding as it were from a more spiritual 
heifrht, glorified in the fine harmonies and modula- 
tions of Bach ; for as he has treated them, you 
have the relifnous essence of the music expressed, 
and purified from all that is low and common. — 
Precisely in this way have we actually heard Cho- 
rals suni; in the Cathedral at Berlin ; and it was 
more impressive than any church music that we 
ever did hear. 

8. For great Choral or Oratorio Societies, to be 
sung in their more miscellsneous sacred concerts, 
or at the beginning and ending of a performance. 
For some years nothing had made a finer impres- 
sion in such concerts here, than two of these same 
Chorals, similarly treated by Mendelssohn in his 
" St. Paul." Since then we have had the far grand- 
er, deeper, sweeter experience of hearing those 
which Bach has wrought into his Passion Music 
When perfectly sung by a great mass of voices, the 
effect is sublime. 

4. In little private musical clubs and circles they 
will afford the very best sort of practice. 

6. For organists and pianists, to be used simply 
as instrumental pieces, their purity and marvel- 
lous beauty and significance of narmony must com- 
mend them. There is more religrious satisfaction in 
just playing them on the piano, than in listening to 
most of the music to be heard in any of our church- 
es. The way in which each of the four parts, and 
each note in each, so perfectly serves the end of 
the great whole, is in itself a type of pure devo- 
tion. 

6. But their most important service will be to 
musical schools and classes. As models in the art 
of four-part composition, within the short form of a 
choral or psalm tune — an art at which so many try 
their hand in our day — ^tbey will be invaluable. 
The harmonizing of chorals, with Bach for a mod- 
el, is made the foundation of all exercises in com- 
position by Marx and the other masters in the 
German schools — also by Prof. Paine at Harvard. 
Many of these Chorals Bach has harmonised in 
several different ways ; and the comparison of these, 
noting the different complexion which the harmony 
assumes in rendering the same Choral truly expres- 
sive of the various feelings in the words, is a most 
suggestive and most satisfactory kind of study. 

The Havdxl aitd Hatdh Sooibty, taklnjE time by 

the forelock, have made up their programme for the 

coming leason. TheywUl give Ave Oratorio perform- 

anoes, beginning on Nov. 8^ when, in compliance with 
a very general reqnest, Yerdi's itanmmi Seqvlem win be 
repeated. Dec. 22, (Sunday evening before Christmas) 
Th€ MuHah. Feb. 2, a selection nom Z^JHAsmm Ou 
Okri$t, by Berlioz, and Mendelssohn's B^n if Draite. 



On Good Friday (April U) tb«y propoae to give Baeh's 
SL MtOUtw JhuHom music, for the first toe entlrs, 
Parti, in the afternoon, and Part n. in the evenlBC. Ob 
Easter Sunday, Handel's Aidat Maeeabmu$, 



Mb. Fbbdbuc F. Fobd, a weU-known Boston mnsl- 
oian, died on Tuesday evening last, aged forty-three 
yean. Mr. Ford was a native of Chesterfield, If. H., 
from whence he came to this elty at an early age to de- 
vote himself to mnsle. He snbeeqnently went abroad, 
and studied the violin under the celebrated FerdlBAnd 
David, In the conservatory at Lel|Mig. He has played 
for many years among^ the first violins of the Harvard 
Symphony Orchestra, and bis loss will be felt. His deafih 
was caused by disease of the brain. He leaves a widow 
and two children. 

m>m 

Yamjlh Collbob, Pouohebbpsib, N. T. Oa Mon- 
day evening, June M, the pupils of the School of Mosle, 
under Dr. F. L. Bitter, perfonned the following pro- 
gramme: 

Variations on a Theme by Beethoven, Op. 98, 

Salnt-Sattis 
Misses Moore and Oflflth. 

Duet— So dalle Stelle GordlglaBl 

Misses H. Cooley and M. Hopson. 

Soirto deYlenne Llsst 

MlssBnsttn. 

Slumber Song Ktteken 

Miss Cecil. 
Feetsplel nod Brantlled, from « Loheagrini," 

Wagner-Liszt 
Miss Merrick. 

At Last Oowen 

Miss Bond. 

Hondo, E flat, Op. 16 Ohopln 

Miss Dow. 

Volcbesapete Mosart 

MlssCedl. 
Spinning Bong, from the '* Flyliif Dutchman,** 

Wagner-LlsBt 
Miss Fridenberg. 

Flours des Alpes Wekeriin 

Miss Cooley. 

Oonoerto, O minor. ■ Mendelssohn 

Miss Shaw. 

Second Piano Miss Dow. 

Trio— Le f aoelo un inchlno, from « n Matrlmonlo 

Sefcreio,** Cimaroea 

If Isses Cooley, Hartman, HlUard. 

Appended to the printed prof^ramme, as above. Is a 
Ust of oomposltions performed at the concerts given be- 
fore the young ladies of Ysasar, during the season of 
1877-*78,— a list worthy to be copied. There Is sore to be 
plenty of good music where Prof. Rltterand his aoeom- 
pllshed wife have opportunity of Influence. Hera Is the 
list:- 

ORCHB8TRAL MUSIC, (Thomat OreheHra.) 

Symphony in O, (No. 13, Braltkopf and Rlrtel EA^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ Haydn 

Deuttche Tanse, (arr. by Johann Herbeck,). . . .Schubert 

Overture. Finirsl s Gave Mendelssohn 

Mlnaetto, (for string orchestra,) Boocherlnl 

Interlude and Invocation of the Witch of the Alps, 

from Manfrod Sohnmaan 

Overtnre and Finale of the Ballet Mnslo, 

Prometheus Beethoven 

CHAMBER MUSIC. 

Quartet, B flat major, Op. 18 Beethoven 

(tuartet, A rolnor,op. 4t Schumann 

Andante rellgloso, (for violoncello and organ% 

^ - _. . F. L. Rltler 

Concerto for violin, B minor, op. 64, (first move- 

„ ment.. ...... Mendelssohn 

Nootnme (for violoncello,) Lnehner 

Masurka(" « ) Popper 

ORGAN MUSIC. 
Sonata in C minor, op. 6B, No. S Mendelssohn 

YOCAL MUSIC. 

Chobusbs. 

Morning Hymn from La Yestale, (orohestrsl aocon- 

panlment) Spontlnl 

Hostlas et preces tibl, from the Requiem Hasse 

O salntaris hosrla B. Mayer 

Aglmus tibi. (a eapdla) Orlandus Lassns 

Cmclfixus, (a eapella).- Palestrina 

Tbios and Dubts. 

" Le facclo un Incblno,** (from n Matrlmonlo 

Segreto,) CImarosa 

Miserere pco 

Ricordatlmlo ben ^ Handel 

Ticl Biooi 

Se dalle Stelle OordiglanI 

Soi«oa. 

" Troppo sofferse,*' from Radamlsto Handel 

Ijascia ch*io pi»nca Handel 

With Yerdnre Clad Hajdn 

Yolchesapete Mosart 

To be sung on the waten Schubert 

Te Sola Oneroia 

La Stella Meraadante 

Fleurs des Alpes WefcerUn 

Qnandde la nnit Hal^ 

The Qondy Evening F. L. Bitter 

By the Sad Sea Waves Benedict 

The Bridal Star Tbnrs 

At Last Cowen 

PIANO MUSIC. 

Fob Two Piabos. 

Concerto, op. 16, (9d and Sd moveoMnti,) Henselt 

Oonoerto in C, op. 16|, (M and Sd movesneBtSi) 

Betthoi 
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DWIGHT'S JOURNAL OP MUSIC. 



Ck>noerto In Q minor, op. 95 MendelMOtan 

C!onoerto in D minor, op. 40 Mendelssohn 

Serenade and Allegro glojoso, in D, op. 48, 

Mendelssohn 

Duo, A minor, op. 16 Rhelnberger 

Rondo, op. 73 Chopin 

Tarantella, op. 82 lUff 

Variations on a Theme by Beethoven, op. 85, 

Saint-SaHns 

Piano Solos. 

Sonata, A major Scarlatti 

Oarotte Glack 

CHeae,op. 13 , Hassler 

Adagio, B minor Mozart 

Sonata, C sharp minor, op. 27 Beethoven 

** C major, op. 2 Beethoven 

*' D minor, op. 81 lieethoven 

** D minor* op. 49 Weber 

Rondo from Concerto, op. 82 Weber 

Fantafsie and Menuetto, op. 78 Schnbert 

Polonaise, op. 71 Chopin 

" Bflat,op. 22 *f 

" C sharp minor, op. 26 ** 

Rondo, E flat, op. 16 « 

Scherzo, B flat minor " 

Ballade, A flat, op. 47 " 

Noctnme, op. 87, No. 2 " 

Po^me d'amonr, op. 3 Henselt 

Die Porelle Schubert-Heller 

Spinning Song, from Flying Dutchman... Wagner-Liszt 

La Charity Rosslni-Lfszt 

Transcription, (" O dn mein holder Abendstern,*') 

Wagner-Lisst 
Transcription, (*' Br ist gekommen In Sturm nnd 

Regen,") Franx-Llszt 

Soirtes de Yienne, No. 6 Liszt 

Polonaise, E flat Uszt 

Les Deux Alouettes Leschetizlcy 

Souvenir d'lschl Valse Leschetizky 

Festspiel und Brautlled, from Lohengrin. .Wagner-Liszt 



Aurora, N. T.— The following is the programme of a 
Soirte Musicale given at Wells College, on the 17th of 
June, Mr. Max Piottl, director. 

1. Variations an a theme of Beethoven. Salnt-SaSns 

Piano Prlmo— Miss Sherwood. 
Piano Secondo— Miss Miller. 

2. Val8e,op.l8 Chopin 

Miss Baker. 

8. Ballade, op. 20 Relneoke 

Miss C. Welles. 

4. Ariar-" Silently Blending," (from Figaro's 

Wedding,) Mozart 

Miss Marvlne. 

5. a. Spring Song, op. 15 Henselt 

6. Scherzo Jadassohn 

Miss Sherwood. 

6. Rondo in Amaior, op. 66 Hummel 

Piano rrimo— Miss Loveland. 

1. '< Sleep, noble Child," Cherubini 

Trio— Misses Huntington, Marvine and Esty. 

2. Fantasiain Dminor Mozart 

Miss Miller. 

8. Romance from Concerto i n E minor Chopin 

Piano Piimo— Miss I. Alexander. 

4. La Cascade Pauer 

Miss Benedict. ' 

6. Flower Song from " Faust," Oounod 

Miss Bsty. 

6. Concerto in C minor (Part First) Beethoven 

Piano Primo— Miss Morrell. 

7. March from <* Tannhliuser," Wagner 

Piano Primo—Misses Welles and Alexander. 
Piano Secondo— Misses Lovoland and Baker. 



Mnsioal Commenoement Exercises at a 
Catholic Academy. 

NoTBR Dame, Ikd., July 10.— The28rd Annual Com- 
mencement exercises at St. Mary*s Academy, under the 
direction of the Sisters of the Holy Cross, were held on 
the 26tb and 26th of June. The musical part was sus- 
tained by some of the pupils from the " Conservatory 
of Music,*' an Institution connected with the Academy. 
On the 25th, between the Reading of Essays by the grad- 
uating class of the Academy, the following numbers 
were played: 

1. " Mignon," an arrangement based upon the Polac- 
ca movement of ** Titania's Song," gave free scope to 
the flexible wrist of IkHss Kirchner, in pages of light 
octaves, alternating with heavy fore-arm work. The 
"Egg-Dance," worked up in staccato sixths, mostly 
chromatic, ending by a brilliant finale, was a good test 
of her executive powers. 

2. Schumann's beautiful chorus : <<Deck we the Path- 
way," was sung by the vocal class. Short, full of life, 
and pleasingly rendered. 

8. Weber's Rondo BriUanU, in E flat, one of those 
sparkling emanations of his genius, was played by Miss 
Oeiser, who drew forth the dashing melody of child-like 
glee, and freshness. Under her fingers II seemed to 
grow leaf by leaf, blossom by blossom, until, according 
to its form of composition, it coOed into a beautiful 
garland. 

4. "Third Ballade.'* One of Chopin's songs without 
words. Miss Silverthom showed her appreciative skill 
in handling the subject, which was borne over and un- 
der a traoeiy of marvellonswork; sometimes the skele- 



ton of the theme appears ; then glides insidioosly among 
ravishing strains of bird-like melody. Amidst those 
trills of Joy is heard faintly the "Cuckoo,** which proves 
the subject to be of Spring. A light, laughing run, and 
the scene vanishes. Miss SO verthom then accompanied 
Miss Kirchner in Sckert's well known, but very pleas- 
ing Swiss song. 

6. Beethoren's " Adelaide '* was remarked for purity 
of intonation, and intelligent delivery. Miss Cavenor 
possesses a rich Toioe and was sustained by the sym- 
pathetic accompaniment of Miss Foote, a past graduate 
of the Conservatory, in a manner which enhanced the 
careful Interpretation of the great song. 

6. Miss Thecia Pleins rendered Robert Schumann's 
" Faschings-schwank aus Wien," In a way that spoke 
well for her industry, entering fully into the bustling 
CamiTal motives portrayed by the author, in his not 
uncommon throwing aside of form. She made his mo- 
saic movements, however, very attractive. The " Mar- 
seillsise" peeps out humorously, but slyly; for in Vien- 
na the " Marseillaise *» was a prohibited subject. The 
grand Finale, taking more the Sonata style, gave ample 
field for technical skill and w.is given with fire and true 
discrimination. 

7. Bliss Wilson's rendering of Liszt's " La Campanel- 
la '* was quite a contrast and a surprise to those accus- 
tomed to hear only his " coups de force." The light, 
crisp sound of merry little bells rang from the highest 
register of the Piano with a springing delicacy of touch, 
-sparkling, joyous, and all the skips true,— one full 
peal showed that MIm Wilson had strength when 
needed. 

8. Haydn's Chorus " The Marvellous Work »* from the 
Cfreation, closed the day appropriately. 

On the 26th, the day of distribution of gold medals to 
Graduates, prize medals in separate branches, and 
crowns of honor, the opening was the " Schiller Fest 
March," by Meyerbeer (Wolfl^: Pianos— Misses Wilson, 
M. Spier, T. Pleins, B. O'Neill, A. Harris, A. Oeiser, C. 
Silverthom, E. Kirchner; Harps— Miss Cavenor and 
Miss Oalen. 

It was truly a festive march, and played as a unit. 
Stirring and grand in character it made a graceful 
greeting to the immense audience, and a fine introduc- 
tion to the Chorus from Mendelssohn's "Elijah." 
" Thanks be to God " burst forth In full harmony, the 
voices falling in one after the other, to the culminating 
point of the words: "Their fury Is mighty." The ac- 
companiment by Miss Silverthom expressed the text, 
and was much admired. 

Oarcla's " Canoni a tr^ Voci,*' was a happy blending 
of the sweet, well-trained voices of Misses Cavenor and 
B. Kirchner, Joined by A. Kirchner as alto. 

Miss O'Connor warbled Meyerbeer's Aria from IHno- 
rah: "Ombra leggiera," with an ease of manner which 
showed thst while strict part singing had not spoiled (as 
some imagine) the finer qualities of voice culture, chro- 
matics, trills, and a florid cadenza crowned her flexible 
execution. She was followed by Miss Foote, who also 
exhibited the same high culture in one of Gounod's Airs 
from "Romeo." 

Liszt's "Illustrations du Proph^te " (Meyerbeer j was 
the feature of the day, played on two pianos by Miss B. 
Wilson, Trenton, N. J., Mtss Thecia Pleins, Dubuque, 
Iowa. This pleoe was trying to both. Full staccato 
chords, long sweeping cadenzas, some of the most pear- 
ly, delicate touch, others mshlng forcibly over the keys 
with lightning speed, went between them as one. The 
Hymn movement, a full, deep, religious strain, was like 
a rich old Choral. Their greatest power was reserved 
for the grand arrangement of the " Marche da Sacra." 
Through Its massive harmonies, the trumpet's ringing 
martial tones came with such electric force, that made 
a thrill of delight pass through the entire audience. As 
the two performers modestly retired, they took with 
them the golden opinion of the artists and amateurs 
present, whose Judgment had already awarded the gold 
medals awaiting them. 

After this. Miss O'Connor drew from the harp the mel- 
low, rich notes, which strings claim as their own, and 
was soon Joined by Miss Cavenor, who brought tears by 
the truthful gush of feeling in her slnghig of " Tara's 
Halls," old but ever beautiful, ever new, like all life's 
pictures. 

Two more fine Choruses : "God is Great" from Haydn's 
Creation, which surpassed the others (if possible), pre- 
cis In its grandeur, perfect in time and phrasing, and 
the Joyous " Coronation," sung by the happy recipients 
of crowns and honors. All retired in order to Weber's 
melodious Overtura to " Sylvana," which was charm- 
ingly executed by Misses B. Keenan, C. Silverthom, A. 
Gordon, L. Buck, A. Gelser, L. Neu, F. Kingfield, M. 
Usselmttnn on Pianos; Harps— Miss Galen and Miss D. 
Cavenor. |, 
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XiA.XSSX I^TTSZO 

PabllalifidbTOllTev DltaoM * Co. 

Vooal, with Piano Aooompaniment. 
Falling Snow. Song and Cho. A5. 8. 

E to F. Chaae. 30 

" I am draaming of my chfldhood.** 
Very good song of memory and of the seasons. 

On Song's bright Pinions. A.h. 4. E to F. 

Mendels9okn. 50 
" Roses each other are telling,—" 
" HelmUch erEtthlen die Rosen." 
Sung by Marie Roze, who adds new graee to 
the fine composition. 

Moonlight Parade. G. 3. d to F. CmnoUy. 35 
" I sing of arms, and tell of stories brare." 
A brave turn out, and a bright song to tell of 

It. 

Turn off the Gas at the Meter. G. 2. 

d to D. Stamford. 80 

Comic. Peter happened to meet her at the 
meter, snd fell In love quick metre. Sung in 
long and short metre. 

Priory Chimes. A6. 8. E to F. Hctynea, 86 

"Then let your chimes, ye dear old bells. 
Still mingle with the mountain air." 
Very pretty " chime *• song. 

In Doubt. G. 3. E to g. Keens. 80 

" Say, in accents sweet and low. 
What my longing heart woula know.'* 
Rich music to sweet words. 

The Dog and the Shadow. G. 8. d to F. 

TOUTB. 40 
" A doggie wss wagging his tall." 
Music to reprasent the " wagging " Ae., and 
the song, with its well known story, is mere In- 
teresting than many of more pretence. 

The Blue Alsatian Mountains. E5. 8. 

Etog. Adams. 40 

7*Ad«. ad«, ad« 
Such songs will pass away." 
A ballad of the best kind, with a very pleasfng 
melody. 

Wearing of the Blue. Grand Temperance 

Chorus. E6. 2. b to E. Phelps. 80 

" These soldiers are true,— Hurrah I 
Let us stand by the men who are weariuflr 
__ the blue.*^' 

This Is a rousing chorus, that has made it's 
mark at the Murphy meetings. 

O wares, give back my Love to me. E5. 4. 

d to E. Sudds. 80 



" And bricht the moon above her shone, 
And glinted on her flaxen hair." 
An afTecting poem by an unknown author, and 



varied and impressive music 
From "Chimes of Normandy." 
Duet. A Charming little Maiden. G. 3. d to g. 50 
Waltz. One Day I caught a Fish. A6. 8. 

d to a. 86 

Duettino. How can I thoughts express. 

F. 4. E to a. 86 

Song. Vm in a pretty Pickle. E. 8. F to g. 85 
Ballad. When I am by his Side. C. 8. b to E. 40 
The above » re prominent songs and duets from 
the new favorite opera, which is nearly one sno- 
cesslon of agreeable airs from beginning tp end. 

InstmniMLtalt 

Chimes of Normandy. By Planquette. 

Quadrille. 8. Arban. 40 

Includes quite a number of pleasing opera 
airs. 

Suite de Valse. 8. Jfetro. 60 

Four bright Waltzes, with Int. and Coda. 
Chanson du Mousse. E5. 8. Richards. 40 

A fine transcription of " The Cabin Boy." 
Galop. C. 8. BummO. 86 

Little gem of a Oalop. 
Grand Paraphrase. E&. 4. Kuhe. 50 

The light music of the opera is here " ennobled *' 
by grand chords and full harmonies. 
Polka. D. 8. Arban. 85 

Bright Polka, with a favorite air for the them^. 

The Old Oaken Bucket. Easy Variations. 

C. 3. Cfrobe. 40 

Tlie dear old melody In a new form. Capital 
practice for learners. 

Why do Summer Roses fade ? No. of 

'< Echoes of Home." F. 8. SmaUiooad, 40 
Easy and pretty transcription. 

Vesper Chimes. Reveries for Piano. D. 3. 

Phelps. 35 
The sweet sound of the distant chimes may be 
heard throughout. A most agreeable reverie. 

AnnasviATiONS.— Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1 to T. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as 0, 
Bft, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note Iron the staff, small Roman letters if below 



L 



or above the staff. Thus: ** C. 6. c to B,*' means " Key 
of C Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, B on the 4th spaoe. 
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Br. Hansliok on the Musio of the Paris 

Exposition. 

(Translated for tbis Journal from the Jfeue FrtU Pretu 
of YieDna.) 

PartB, June 24. 1878. 

Tho official World's Exposition Concerts 
stride along witb seven-leaguo boots— I will 
not say, however, in the public favor. The 
first Orchestral Concert in the great festival 
hall of the Trocad6ro possessed a strong mag- 
net in the novelty of the hall itself. But the 
second, already, (which offered an Overture by 
Laid, operatic and ballet fragments by Delde- 
vez and Bizet, a Symphony by Gouvy and 
finally the Zampa Overture) gathered only half 
as many hearers. Moreover the first two pro- 
ductions of French Chamber music in the lit- 
tle hall ('* Balle des Conferences ") only enticed 
a moderate handful of the friends of music, 
who on entering exchanged queer questioning 
looks with one another. For in this moder- 
ately large quadrangular hall, four naked, red 
staii^ed walls stare upon us; — no columns, no 
pictures, no arabesques, not the smallest strip 
of gold, and, since the light falls in from 
above, not a window. This barrenness pro- 
duced at once in the public a peculiarly dis- 
mal, prison-like mood ; I verily believe that, if 
any one had had the good idea to hang up his 
hat and umbrella on one of these shame-faced 
red walls, this breaking of the fiat surface 
would have been hailed with grateful emotion. 
We were afterwards informed that it is the in- 
tention to adorn the hall with valuable pict- 
ures; in spite of that, we cannot obliterate 
the first melancholy impression. A like fault 
injured the programme, and was more sensibly 
felt with each succeeding Concert: namely, 
the exclusively French matter of which it was 
composed. In the grand Orchestra Concerts 
they seek to supply the dearth of original 
French Symphonies through numerous Operat- 
ic fragments, which in a concert hall of course 
lose half of their effect — and frequently that 
half is all they have got to lose. In the small 
hall they go one step further and play occasion- 
ally arranged* Orchestral Compositions as 
*' French Chamber Music. ^' Thus, for example, 
an Andantino from Laid 's-Opera **Fiesco," ar- 
ranged for eight instruments, a Viola Concerto 
by Garcin, etc. The first Chamber perform 
ance opened with a Quintet by Onslow, the 
second with a Quartet by Cherubini. With 
these two composers, — the half-Englishman 
and the acclimated Italian, the Frenchmen had 
played out their finest, nay their sole celebri- 
ties in Quartet music. All the rest emanated 
from masters who are yet alive, and who bid 
fair to live much longer than their works. 
Right clever, graceful mom.ents gleam' from 
these compositions by Laid, Deldevez, Garcin, 
Gouvy, Massenet, Widor, Morel ; hardly one 
of them lacks skill ; but all that is not music 
from the spring; it is derived, conducted here 



through pipes, and filtied. It leaves us thirs- 
ty, and we care not to drink any more. 

Such new French instrumental music can 
only be enjoyed in little doses, between other 
solid dishes, but not in masses and exclusively. 
A favorite movement out of a favorite Quartet 
of Mozart, Beethoven or Schubert must have 
risen like a fiery sun over these pale, flickering 
little candles and called forth a shout of joy. 
This in the end is what every musical person 
feels ; and since each one confesses the griev- 
ance to another, it follows that the official 
French condbrts cannot in the long run find in- 
crease of audience. The French shine in Op- 
era, not in instrumental music ; therefore they 
commit a wrong against themselves, when they 
represent. Auber, HCrold, Hal6vy, Gounod 
through symphonic fragments. 

The only way of half escaping this monoto- 
ny, at least of turning it into an instructive 
form, the French Commission have quite un- 
necessarily cut themselves off from by fixing 
the point of departure for their Concerts so 
late as the year 1880. Compositions of Lully, 
Rameau and Rousseau, followed up by the 
noted composers of the Revolution and the 
Empire, chronologically arranged, would have 
ensured high interest and have done no dis- 
honor to French genius. Is the historical feel- 
ing here entirely lost then ? Banished from 
the concert hall, could it not at least find an 
asylum in the theatre ? They have been at 
work for the past three years on the prepara- 
tions for the world exhibition. This space of 
time might have well sufficed for tl\^e study and 
rehearsal of some of the best French Operas of 
older epochs, and for retaining the services of 
the three opera theatres which enjoy the subsi- 
dy of the government. That would have been 
worthy of a World Exposition, and have re- 
dounded to the glory of French music mpre 
than this long procession of official concerts. 
Formerly it required no World Exhibition and 
no Commission, to remind the lyric theatres of 
the older repertoire ; the Sunday was devoted 
to it as a rule; and only three years ago I could 
report from hero in t^ie Neue Freie Prss9e on the 
performance of Operas by Gr^try and by Isou- 
ard. Now neither the ** Op€ra Comique " nor 
the '* Th^tre Lyrique " thinks of such things. 
The Grand Opera has completely forgotten all 
about them ; it knows neither Aleette nor Armi- 
da^ neither Fernando Cortex nor La Ye^tabe ; in- 
deed its memory is so short, that it no longer 
recollects Auber. When a great Commemora- 
tion Festival was held for Auber on the d9th 
January, 1877, after the unveiling of his mon- 
ument in the P^-Lachaise, they were unpre- 
pared for La MwstU de Portid ; the Grand Op- 
era gave only a fragment, followed by a pastic- 
do from different operas (some of thetn not by 
Auber). They had time euough for prepara- 
tion, for Auber, we all know, died on the 18th 
May, 1871, that is to say six years and a half 
earlier. It is simply a shame ; the Grand Op- 



era of Paris to-day has neither Masanidlo nor 
any other work of Auber on its repertoire. 

Besides the French music, it is well known 
that the compositions of foreign nations are to 
be represented in a long series of concerts, in 
the Trocad6ro hall, by specially invited orches- 
tras, Italian, Russian, Spanish, English. A 
seemingly magnificent idea, in reality an im- 
practicable* one. The Hollanders have begun 
with concert playing ; nine-tenths of the great 
Trocad^ro hall were empty. And yet the or- 
chestra of Amsterdam stands in the best repute, 
and found even here no voices but of recogni- 
tion. Only there were not enough people, who 
could feel an irresistible longing for a dozen 
orchestral works by unknown Dutch compos- 
ers. It is plain that the thousands, who come 
here to see Paris and the Exposition, by no 
means propose to confine themselves tour or 
five times a week in a concert hall. Music be- 
longs unquestionably to every world exhibi- 
tion, but we see it in a different light. Where 
do the visitors of the Champs de Mars most 
eagerly throng ? About the Hungarian * 'Czar- 
da," when the gypsies play; or to the Morocco 
coffee house, as soon as the droll plaint of the 
little Oriental orchestra is heard. If there 
were a hospitable Tyrolese house at the Exhi- 
bition, from whose fioor the voices of the ex- 
cellent Rainer singers might resound, there 
would be no end of crowding thither. Nay, 
the commonest Viennese dance orchestra with 
waltzes of Strauss and Lanner would wonder- 
fully enliven the whole Exhibition ; the wide, 
beautiful garden-grounds are actually languish- 
ing for music. That sort of performances, 
lively and unpretentious, free and in the free 
open air, are the true exhibition music, for the 
want of which we suffer here. This want of 
musical life is w hat the stiff concerts in the 
gigantic Trocad6ro hall cannot supply. 

After the Hollanders came the Italians, rep- 
resented by the La Scala orchestra from Milan. 
They have better understood the (here indis- 
pensable) art of reclame^ and have secured more 
numerous attendance. The Italian colony in 
Paris is very strong, and so was the applause. 
But what did they bring us ? Symphonies, 
marches and overtures by Foroni, Catalani, 
Gomez, Bozzini, Penchielli, Faccio, Verdi and 
Rossini. Is not that the world wrong end 
foremost ? From the Italians we want singers 
and operas, but not orchestra players and Sym- 
phonies. They are a more musical nation than 
the French, but even less symphonistic in their 
talent. Their glory is song and vocal compo- 
sition . And now one after another are to fol- 
low North Americans, Spaniards, Swedes and 
Danes with the newest instrumental composi- 
tions of their tone-poets. Very fine — but 
where are Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann ? 
Will they actually pay out one hundred and 
two concerts (by official programme) with mere 
musical silver and copper coin and hide the 
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gold away from us ? Yes, they tell us, these 
areXj^erman composers, and let Germany and 
Austria provide for them. With your leayd, 
good sirs, these are not German composers in 
your official sense ; they are composers of the 
World, and, if Music is a universal language, 
it has become so through these masters of the 
language. France, as host and master of the 
house, should have had the pearls of classical 
music presented through her best orchestra. 
That Germany would not attend the Exhibi- 
tion, the French knew from the outset ; and if 
they had counted on the Philharmonic orches- 
tra of Vienna, they would have reckoned with- 
out the host. The Viennese * * Philharmonics '* 
are an orchestra of the first rank, as certainly 
as Faure is a singer of the first rank. But if 
we wish to hear M. Faure in Vienna, we have 
to pay him, and— M. Faure is a rich man. 

We read in French papers: **The reason 
why no Belgian orchestra takes part in the 
World Exhibition is purely a financial one." 
Now if this ** money question " deters the mu- 
sicians of neighboring Brussels from the jour- 
ney to Paris, how much more stringently it 
must operate against the musicians of Vienna! 
Any sensitiveness on the part of the French 
cannot in this case be earnestly meant, nor is 
there any such. We on our side might ask : 
"Would the Paris Conservatoire orchestra 
have come to the World Exhibition in 1878, in 
case the Viennese had wished it? Certainly 
not; for, strange to say, this famous Parisian 
orchestra has actually refused its co-operation 
in the Trocadfiro Concerts. In fact the best 
orchestra of France is wanting in these ** offi- 
cial" concerts,— that orchestra which, precisely 
through its model performances of classical 
instrumental music, above all the Beethoven 
Symphonies, enjoys a world-wide reputation. 
Nor has the visitor of the Exhibition any 
chance to hear Pasdeloup's excellent **Concert8 
Populaires." For the holding back of the 
Paris Conservatoire an artistic excuse is given : 
The Trocadfiro hall is too large for this orches- 
tra of only 90 persons, whose strength lies not 
in massive effects, but in the finest execution 
of details. 

In official writings of the present govern- 
ment the World's Exhibition of 1867 is found 
fault with for paying too little regard to mu- 
sic. And yet in the year 1867 one prize-sing- 
ing and prize-playing followed another, and 
the competition of so many foreign military 
bands, vocal clubs, fanfares and brass music 
had something peculiarly fresh, lively and ex- 
citing. Indeed they went perhaps too far in 
their zeal for music, as the poor success of the 
prizes offered for the best "Hymn" and the 
best " Cantata," as well as the falling through 
of the projected "historical concerts" proves. 
The phantom of magnificence and complete- 
ness stretched to still more gigantic propor- 
tions this time, — ^it must have grown quite out 
of reach. The music of the whole world was 
to be exhibited in the compositions, in the or- 
chestras, quartet societies and singing clubs of 
all nations, and even in the national music of 
all peoples! The participation of foreign 
national music (" mmique piUaraque ") actually 
turned out to be very feeble, scarcely reaching 
half a dozen varieties. The Russian gypsies 
make a furore^ but they sing in the garden of 



the Tuileries, in the open air, not in the Troc- 
ad^ro hall. And so with regard to a complete 
representation of the orchestra music of all na- 
tions ; it is not possible, and besides not neces- 
sary in a World Exhibition. The holding it 
possible and declaring it necessary was from 
the first an error in principle of the French 
Commission, whatever ideal views may have 
floated before its mind. Not every flower of 
foreign intellectual and spiritual life can be 
transported at will to Paris. The finished 
facts of Art and of Art-business can be and 
are here exhibited: the musical instruments 
and the compositions of all cultured peoples in 
the most various editions. The living musical 
activity itself — ^the doing, and not' merely the 
thing done — is much too firmly rooted in its 
native soil. There it is most finely practised 
and there best appreciated. Every musical 
traveller will enjoy hearing in Holland the or- 
chestra of Amsterdam, in Italy that of Milan. 
Here in Paris, in the noise and confusion of 
the World Exhibition, we lack the appetite 
and leisure for continual concert-going. Two 
or three grand musical festivals, not more, 
with programme wholly international, and 
with sole regard to the value of the composi- 
tions, would have sufficed, and have made a 
deeper impression than this "Well-tempered 
Clavichord " of 24 musical nations. If- the 
success of the Paris Exhibition Concerts 'thus 
far looks more like the disappointment than 
the fulfilment of a hope, the reason seems to 
me to lie less in accidental miscarriages (such 
as the frequent begging off of orchestras al- 
ready announced), than in the original exag- 
geration of the idea itself. It is not well, in 
mainly industrial exhibitions, to push the idea 
of universality too far on the side of intellect- 
ual production. On the same principle one 
must wish to have the best German Court thea- 
tres perform here Goethe and Schiller, or Ital- 
ian actors their Goldoni, Spanish actors Cald- 
eron, elc. We must not count on human 
susceptibility for too much at once ; still less 
will it do to believe that the collective tone* 
life of all peoples can be brought out in World 
Exhibition form. 
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(From the Pall Mall Oaaette, Jane 24.) 

Spain is a country inhaMted by gipsies, smug- 

flers, buU-fiffhters, and mnleteers, on whom a sem- 
lance of order is imposed by soldiers only a little 
less undisciplined than the rest of this gaudilv 
attired, recklessly behaved popalation. The mili- 
tary have a disastrous habit of falling in love wilh 
the bright-eyed daughters of the gipsy tribes, some 
of whom, like Carmencita or Carmen, the prettiest 
eirl in Seville, make a pretence of earning a liveli- 
hood by working: in the great cigar manufactory of 
the place. The cig^ar manufactory of Seville is an 
establishment, which no one who has read Prosper 
Merim^e's description of it in the charming tale on 
which the opera of Carmen is founded, can forget. 
But description and reflection count for very little 
in drama, especially drama prepared for musical 
settine ; and of Merim^e's literary art there is no 
trace in the ingenious and highlv colored, hiehly 
characteristic libretto for which the Spanish tale of 
Carmen — worthv pendant to the Oorsican tale of 
Colomha, from tne same pen — has served as ground- 
work. Carmen makes a much freer use of the dag- 
ger than does the innocent Colomba of the stiletto. 
Oorsican young ladles of good birth and breeding 
reserve the stiletto for great occasions, and mean- 
while wear it in their stays in lien of what used to 
be called a " busk/ But the gipsy and gipsified 



girls of the cigar manufactory at Seville are ready 
with the dagger at any instant's notice and on the 
smallest provocation. Thus the playful Carmen, 
having had a quarrel with one of her young friends, 
has appealed to what Merim^e assures us is the nl- 
iima ratio of the Sevlllian cigar-girl, and has stabbed 
her antagonist But the blow, however well aimed, 
was merely the expression of a little momentary 
pique ; and Carmen, when immediately afterwards 
she appears on the stage, shows herself petulant an<ii 
wilful but not malicious. Already she has had an 
opportunity of explaining her views on the subject 
of love, which, according to her philosophy, is an 
agreeable and delightful servant, but a most tyran- 
nical master, and a« such not to be tolerated. The 
question of reciprocity does not trouble her. If she 
loves, that is sufficient ; and so much the worse for 
the loved one if be does not equally love her. The 
German ppet who declares that, though a man may 
once in his life love without having Ms passion re- 
turned, yet that he who does so a second time is a 
fool at whom "sun and moon and stars" must 
laugh, and who must himself laugh even if his love 
kills him, would have met with but little sympathy 
from Carmen. She can be affectionate, devoted, 
and, for a time, constant ; but if she ceases to love 
she will not affect a sentiment she no longer feels ; 
and she sets her face absolutely against the impor- 
tunities of unreooited affection, which for her has 
no meaning. Stie can understand a man's killing 
her for not accepting his love ; but she will not al- 
low herself to be wearied and worried on the sub- 
ject of a mysterious passion which comes and goes 
and can neither be forced nor controlled. Her 
theory, or rather her temperament (for it is to her 
temperament that the theory imagined for her by 
the ingenious librettists is due^ seems to place her 
at an advantage ift her dealing with men. But 
though the love she feels is of the kind which Ston- 
dahl in his celebrated treatise calls " amour-goiit," 
yet the love she inspires is that terrible " amour- 
passion " which may cause heroic actions and also 
great crimes. As for her external characteristics, 
they are completely in harmony with her mental 
and moral disposition. One can guess her proba- 
ble actions from her appearance and demeanor as 
painted by Merim6e, or — ^what comes to the same 
thing — as exhibited on the stage by Miaa Minnie 
Hauk, whose Carmen is a perfect realization of 
Merim6e's conception. If, for a moment, some one 
should suggest tnat the conduct of the captivating 
youns: g^psy does not bear the stamp of the purest 
morality, the idea, without beinff objected to, need 
not have more attention paid to it than it deserves. 
She is a beautiful, graceful, sympathetic sort of sav- 
age, with much that is lovable in her, or she would 
not inspire so much love. 

In the first scene Carmen, after singing a very 
quaint Spanish song, which, being cafled " La 
Habanera," may possibly be of Havannese origin, 
retires with her lively, unbusiness-like companions 
to the cigar factory, stabs one of them, as already 
mentioned, and is forthwith taken charge of by 
some dragoons who are doing the duty of police. 
The captain orders his men to fasten her hands to- 
gether. In the prettiest manner possible she makes 
Jos6^ the dragoon in question, admit that he loves 
her, sings him a very engag^nf air in the Spanish 
style, and then appeals to him to set her free, 
without much hesitation he consents. But when 
the guard appears in order to take her off to prison, 
she reaasuroes the handcuffs, and slipping them off 
as if by accident, disappears as the curtain falls on 
a very lively first act. 

The second act, however. Is stilf livelier. Here 
the scene is laid in a tavern, where gipsies are siner- 
ing, dancing, and playing the guitar, while officers 
are listenins^, applauding, and making love to them. 
Carmen will have nothing to say to anyone. She 
is thinking of Jo86, who, for allowing her to escape, 
has had to undergo two months' imprisonment. 
Suddenly Jos4 appears. Carmen sinss to him, 
when in the midst of her song the recall is heard. 
The unfortunate dragoon, not yet altogether de- 
moralized, thinks of going back to barracks ; but 
when Carmen tells him tauntingly to do so, and 
hints that he had better leave her altogether, he re- 
solves to stay. For the attentions of Josh's officers 
sho cares nothing ; and she equally rejects the ad- 
vances made to her by a famous bull-nghter, Esca- 
millo l^y name, who tries to please her by singing 
in a loud voice a tune which, in a disfigured shape, 
he has borrowed from the beautiful melody of the 
finale of the third act of Bmani. Carmen lovei no 
one but Joe6, and if Jos6 does not love her in re- 
turn so much the worse for him. But Josd is deep- 
ly enamored of her and agrees to go with her to 
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the monntaias, and there lead the life of a smug- 
gler. The part of Joed la played by Sigoor Cani- 
Sanini, that of Escamillo, the ballfighter, bj Signor 
el Paente. Both these characters are well sus- 
tained. So, also, is that of a yirtnous peasant girl, 
impersonated by Mdlle. Yalleria. The peasant girl, 
Michaela by name, is a soft of Alice, wno comes to 
Joed with news of his mother, and urees him in 
somewhat conventional strains to quit the gipsies 
and return to his home, when all will be forgotten. 
Josd does not quite see the force of these arguments, 
until at last, his mother being at the point of death, 
he goes back to his family. Carmen meanwhile 
has oecoroe tired of a man who is neither good nor 
bad, and on his departure takes up with the bold 
bull-fighter. This occurs at the end of the third 
act At the beginning of the fourth Jos6 reappears, 
and is now ready to follow Carmen to the utter- 
most end of the earth. But Carmen no longer loves 
him,. and she tells him so. A bull-fisht, moreover, 
is taking place ; and when the air of tne bull-fighter 
(vulgarized from Verdi) is shouted forth from the 
arena, Jo86 sees that this song of triumph fills Car- 
men's heart with joy. Thereupon he stabs her, 
calling her his " adored Carmen ; " and when the 
vietonous Escamillo appears to receive her congrat- 
ulations and embraces she is dead. 

Carmen is a stirring opera, full of movement and 
variety, for which a long life and a merry one may 
safely be predicted. The score would perhaps have 
been none the worse for a lUtle more music of the 
eantahiU kind. But the wayward, impetuous hero- 
ine is not the sort of young lady whom one can 
fancy singing temuu in set form, with introductory 
recitative, andanU, and cabaletta ; and the work as 
it stands is doubtless what the composer, as well as 
the authors, intended it to be. By its style it be- 
longs neither to musical comedy nor to opdra 
boi^e. But it reminds one more of La PhtehoU 
than of the Marriage of Figaro ; and a clever ac- 
tress with a nice voice and some power of singing 
with expression^ while quite unable to undertake 
the part of Susanna or of the Countess, might possi- 
bly achieve a success as Carmen. This implies no 
disparagement of Miss Minnie Hank, who is a fin- 
ished vocalist, capable of doing justice to the mu- 
sic of the greatest composers. But Carmen is a 
character which makes more urgent depaands on 
thd acting than on the singing powers of its repre- 
sentative ; and, if Miss Hauk sang less admirably 
than' she in fact does, her impersonation of the 
warm-hearted, passionate, capncions, fascinating, 
and most original gipsy girl would reconcile her 
audience to any such deficiency, or rather would 
render them unable to perceive it Her Carmen is 
nothing less' than a perfect embodiment of a very 
bright artistic creation. She enters into the spirit 
of tbe character, lives it, and is never anything but 
Carmen from Carmen's first entry until her tragic 
end. Her look, gestures, walk, general air, and 
demeanor all belong to one another and to the part 
Signor Campanini showed much dramatic power as 
the infi&tuated soldier, especially in the very effec- 
tive final scene ; and Signor del Puente was suffi- 
ciently animated as a toreador. But Carmen is the 
life and soul of the opera ; and it is to Miss Minnie 
Hank's impersonation of a character which suits 
her as though she had been created for the express 
purpose of playing it that the success of this very 
Spanish, very Bohemian work will mainly be due. 



Mme. Paffbnheim in "Pidelio." 

(From tlie Times, July 1.) 

Since the regretted death of Tbercse Tietjens a 
new Leonora — Beethoven's Leonora — was hardly 
expected, at least, for some time to come. Fidelia 
(or, as the ^reat musician would persist in calling 
it, Leonore), nevertheless, was given on Saturday 
night, with a representative of the chief personage 
worthy in all respects to undertake the task. Mdme. 
Pappenheim has made a wide step forward by her 
performance on this occasion. Fidelio demands 
still higher qualities for effective portrayal than 
Valentine, and the new-comer gave unquestionable 
proofs that she possessed them. Her general con- 
ception of the character is the true one, according, 
in fact (like that of Tietjens), with the traditions 
we have derived from its earliest exponent in this 
country, Mdme. Schroeder Devrient, who, though 
born at Hamburgh little more than a month in ad- 
vance of the production of Fidelio (Vienna, Novem- 
ber 20, 1805), mav also have been influenced by 
those attaching to Mdlle. Milder, Beethoven's orig- 
inal Leonore, whom she must have seen when the 
opera was reproduced with sundry omissions, addi- 



tions, and modifications, not only in the score, but 
in the libretto. This was in 1814, at the K&rnth- 
ner-Thor, and In five successive years Fidelio was 
frequently played at the Wiener Hoftheater — 
Schroeder first appearing as Leonore in 1822. She 
is always cited as the model Fidelio, and though, 
passing over manv others, we have had such Leo- 
noras on the English stage as Malibran (1886), and 
on the Italian stage as Sophie Cruvelli (1851), there 
is every chance of her continuing to be thtfs regard- 
ed. Further statistics with reference to a theme so 
familiar, and so often dwelt upon at length, would 
be superfluous. Enough that Mdme. Pappenheim 
adopts the strict German reading, and therein is 
true to herself, her country, and her country's 
Beethoven. In the first scene, when the faithful 
and courageous wife, clad in boy's attire, comes on 
the stage, she was hardly mistress of her means, 
and the audience were surprised to see her persist- 
ently holding a handkerchief to her face. The 
cause of this was subsequently explained. Just be- 
fore the anticipated entry of Fidelio, Mdme Pappen- 
heim was suddenly seized with that disagreeable 
inconvenience, a bleeding at the nose. But this, 
happily, in a yery brief time, passed off. The 
quartet, ** in canon," " II cor e la mia fd" (we pur- 
posely cite the Italian text), for Marcellina, Leono- 
ra, Rocco, and Jacquino, suffered inevitably more 
or less from the eontreUmpe, and was not, as usually 
happens, encored ; but, later on, Mdme. Pappen- 
heim had regained her composure, which was fully 
declared in the fine trio with Rocco and Marcellina, 
" Coraggio 1 orsif The test point of the first act, 
the grand soliloquy, beginning with the recitative, 
" A qual furor ti condurrd I'orribile sete di vendet- 
ta," after Leonora has overheard the conversation 
between Pizairo and Rocco, found her quite herself, 
and we have rarely heard it declaimed and sung 
with more intelligence. The beautiful adagio (ad- 
dress to " Hope,") " O tu, la cui dolce possanza," 
while taken, as we thought — " adagio " though it be 
— a little too slowly, was a noticeable . example of 
emotional expression, subdued and imoassioned by 
turns. The concluding allegro, "Celeste ardor 
m'accende," although the spirit was not wanting, 
appeared somewhat deficient in power; but this 
may be accounted for by the circumstance already 
mentioned. 

Passing over the duet in which Leonora obtains 
Rocco's consent to help in preparing the grave for 
Florestan (a duet not easy to pass over, by the way), 
we come to the second act, where Mdme. Pappen- 
heim most conspicuously displayed her ability as an 
actress of the real stamp and, as we have hinted, a 
true Fidelio. Each of tne well-known points in the 
wonderful scene of the dungeon, when the despair- 
ing Leonora first recognizes the voice of her doomed 
husband, whose grave she is assisting the seeming- 
ly-inflexible but kind-hearted goaler to dig, was 
brought out with eloquent meaning. It is unneces- 
sary to enumerate them oneafl^r another, "Fidelio" 
having long been a household word in this as in 
other countries, where the story of " Die eheliehe 
Liebe" the purest and noblest exemplification of de- 
voted conjugal love belonging to the lyric drama, is 
familiar. The duet in A minor, " All' opra orsCi " 
(where trombones are introduced with such myste- 
rious effect), and the lovely trio in the major key, 
(occasionally so like Mozart), " Fia grate al Ciel," 
in which FloresUn expresses his gratitude to the 
unknown Leonora, who, in spite of Rocco, has giv- 
en him wine and bread, were beyond reproach. 
But the culminating point was, as a matter of 
course, the magnificent quartet, when Fidelio, inter- 
posing between her husband and his relentless ene- 
my, directs a pistol at the breast of the would-be- 
assassin just as he is about to accomplish his pur- 
pose. All this was forcibly delineated, and the 
applause was no less hearty than general. The 
duet, in which husband and wife give expression to 
rapture at their unexpected reunion, slightly over- 
texed the powers of our Leonora ; and no wonder, 
bearing in mind how strenuously she had exerted 
herself She, nevertheless, got through it bravely, 
and like one fully alive to its dramatic purport To 
conclude, Mdme. Pappenheim's Fidelio, a success 
most legitimately obteined, merite every acknowl- 
edgment as such. 

Among her associates may be especially singled 
out Mdlle. Bauermeister and Signor Galassi. Mdlle. 
Bauermeister Is an excellent Marcellina, singing 
her one air, " Se il ver mi dice il cor " as correctly 
and with as much point as could be wished, and 
proving of material value in the concerted music, 
which she has evidently weU studied. The Pizarro 
of Signor Galassi also merito high praise. We 
have rarely, indeed, seen a more competent repre- 



sentative of that somewhat ungrateful character, 
furnished with music not by any means easy te ex- 
ecute, and a villain of the deepest dye, winning no 
sympathy. The great air, ^Ahl vendicar potrd " 
(to' which iVeber owes something), with ite lormid- 
able orchestral accompaniment, was easily mastered 
by this gentleman, and declaimed with the fierce 
energy tnat is ite characteristic. Signor Rinaldini 
was a good Jacouino, Signor Bettini, who appears 
to be acquaintea with almost every known opera, 
played FloresUn. Signor Behrens was Rocco, and 
Signor Francesclii the Minister. The peif ormance 
generally was one of more than ordinary merit 
The orchestra, under Sir Michael Costa, was admi- 
rable throughout. Two overtures were given — 
that called, by universal consent, Fidelio (in E ma- 
jor), and the one generally recognized as " No. 8," 
the longest and grandest of those in C major. The 
first named preceded the opera ; the other was in- 
troduced between the acts — which we cannot but 
look upon as a misteke, insomuch as ite overwhelm- 
ing bnllUnoy is enough to indispose the mind of 
hearers K>r thegrave music to follow, in the dun - 
geon scene of Floresten. It might as well be placed 
at the end, iu lieu of the choral jtnale, which is 
quite as exhilarating. Moreover, this overture in 
C is an epitome of the opera, just as much as the 
overture to Der Frneekiiti is an epitome of the 
dramatic masterpiece of Weber. True, the over- 
ture between the acts was so superbly executed that 
a repetition was insisted upon ; and this being ac- 
corded (without curteilment), inconveniently pro- 
longed the duration of the performance. Nor can 
we see why any opera is entitled to have two over- 
tures. The great Leonora should be placed at the 
beginning ; and such was Beethoven's intention. 
The chorus performed their task with spirit, though 
here and there the singers were a little uncertidn 
as to piteh in the thanksgiving of the temporarily 
liberated prisoners, where, by the way, the tenor 
solo would be more impressive if assigned, as Beet- 
hoven assigned it, to a single voice. In the great 
choral JinMe of tbe dosing scene there was litUe or 
nothing to criticize. 
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Georges Biset 

(From the " Times," June 24.) 

Born in Paris 26th October, 1888, the career of 
Bizet was comparatively a brief one. He died at 
Bougival on the 8d of June, 1876, exactly three 
years after his most carefully-considered opera had 
been given to the Parisian public. In an early pe- 
riod of his artistic career, tnough at the Conserva- 
toire he had studied composition under Hal6vy (one 
of whose daughters he married), and harmony with 
no less stolid a conservative than Zimmermann, ob- 
teining the second " grand priz de Rome" in 1866, 
and the first a year later, Alexandre C^r Leopold 
Bizet (" Georges *' being only a nam de plume) be- 
came impregnated with certein of the doctrines of 
Richard Wagner, and their exemplification in mu- 
pic, to such an extent that he declared war against 
everything apperteining to the esteblished form of 
lyric drama, and especially that form recogniced, 
time out of mind, as " opera comique " — oontempt- 
uously styling the works of Boieldieu (composer of 
La Dame Blanche), and Auber (composer of La 3fu- 
tUe de Poriiei), " de la mueiquetle," In his first two 
importent operas, brought out, under the direction 
of M. Carvalho, at the Th^tre Lyrlque— Zes PS- 
eheure de verles (September, 1868), and La Jolie FUle 
de Perth (December, 1867)---this leaning was strong- 
ly perceptible, in a serious degree militeting agdnst 
their success— though in the latter, the subject of 
which was token by the indefatigable M. Sdnt- 
Georges and one of his several coadjutors from the 
well known romance of Sir Walter Scott, even crit- 
ics adverse to the theories and practice of the com- 
poser found many thinn unreservedly to eulogize 
in the second act and eisewhere. It is curious ttiat 
a musician destined to be the most implacable ad- 
versary of everything belonging to the genre ** op- 
6ra comique," high or low, should in 1867 have 
come forward one of the successful competitors for 
the honor of appearing as composer of a lever de 
rideau at the Bouffes-Parisiens, then directed by the 
since popular Offenbach, who had suggested the 
contest The piece was entitled Le Docteur Mira- 
cle. There were no fewer than 78 aspirante, six be- 
ing first picked out from the rest, and the jury ulti- 
mately deciding in favor of Charles Lecocq and 
Georges Bizet Both settings were heard at the 
Bouffes — Lecoc<]'s first, Bizet's on the night suc- 
ceeding ; but neither appears to have created a live- 
ly impression. 
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Aft^r the qaasi-failure of La Jclie F\Ue de Perth, 
Bizet tried to console himself by writing s sympho- 
ny, "Lee Sonyenirs de Rome" in the orthodox 
manner; but he never contrived- to finish it, al- 
thoneh two movements were played at the Concerns 
Popolaires, and favorably received. His one act 
piece, Djamilek, written for the Opera-Comiqne 
(l872) in a style which frequenters of that theatre 
failed to appreciate, was no success. The music 
composed for Alphonse Daudet's drama, L*Arliti' 
enru, with which we in England have made acquain- 
tance in the guise of an orchestral mite, obtained 
and merited general approval. Meanwhile, although 
his first ambitious essays were at the Opera-Lyrique, 
Bizet, whose Wagnerian tendencies were beginning 
to wax less uncompromising, had always enter- 
tained an inward aesire to win distinction at the 
Tbe&tre Feydeau (without, naturally, condescend- 
ing to manufacture " de la munqueUe,") and, having 
received a commission from the director of that es- 
tablishment, he thus communicates the glad news 
to his intimate friend and adviser, M. Edmond Gal- 
abert* : — *' On vient de me commander trois actes i 
L'Opera-Comique. Meilhac et Halevy font ma 
pi^ce. Ce sera gai, maia cTuru ffaieti qtte permet le 
BtyU, etc:* M. Oalabert makes this reflection: — 
'*Ces trois actes de Meilhac et Halevy seriit-ce 
Carmen f " Who can doubt it ? — notwithstanding 
that the three acts were — unnecessarily, in our opin- 
ion, the incidents of the drama borne in mind — 
spread out into four? At any rate. Carmen was 
brought out at the Opera-Comique on the 3rd of 
Marcn, 1876, with Madame GalU-Marie as Carmen 
and Mdlle. Chapuy — who will be favorably remem- 
bered at Her Majesty's Opera, when Mr. Mapleson 
was in Drury Lane — as Michaela. The success at 
the outset was contested by some, though uncondi- 
tionally claimed by others—the maionty. Subse- 
quent performances removed all doubt, and the tri- 
umph of those inclined to rank Bizet among the 
young composers upon whose pro^essins career 
the lyrico-dramatic school of France materially de- 
pended, was matter of fact. Before long, indeed, 
we find more than one critic of acknowledged im- 
partiality, as well as of ripe judgment, predicting 
that the opera would be classed among the best ev- 
er contributed to the modern repertory of the 
TheAtre Favart. and auguring for its composer a 
bright future — for which, nevertheless, he was un< 
happily not destined. 
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Ferdinand HUler at Stuttgart. 

On the 18th June, in the Cathedral, which was 
densely crowded, the Association for Classical Sa- 
cred Music gave, as previously announced, and u^- 
der the personal direction of the confposer, a most 
successfhl performance of Ferdinand Hiller's Rebec- 
ca, a Biblical idyll, and " IsraeFs Siegesgesang ** 
(" IsraeVs Sonjg of Triumph,") with words from 
Holy Writ. The first-named work, Rebecca, was 
composed in the summer of 1877, and dedicated to 
the art-loving Queen Olga, of WQrtemberg, herself 
a clever artist, who was present at the performance. 
The text, selected by the composer from Genesis, 
contains the account of Abraham's sending to Laban 
for Rebecca, the interview by the well, the happy 
conclusion of the negotiation with Rebecca's fatner, 
and the joyous departure home. The work, thor- 
oughly Biblical in tone, is not treated in the strict- 
ly sacred style, though it preserves throughout a 
cnaracter of mild earnestness and noble dignity, ex* 
pressing most strikingly in its melodically and har- 
monically freer movement the feelings of the shep- 
herds, happy and blissful in their God. With 
simple melodies, as for instance on the words: 
" Nelge deinen Krug," etc, (" Let down thy pitch- 
er," etc,) or "Trink, o Herr, und labe dich" 
(" Drink, my Lord,"^ and especially in the grand 
dialogue between Elieser and Rebecca, the vigorous 
choruses alternate with imposing expression. The 
instrumentation is original, as, for instance, when, 
employing the wood wind instruments during the 
continuous pUncaio of the strings, it introduces the 
unison chorus< "Ruht und schlaft," etc., ("Rest 
and sleep," etc.), and causes the audience to feel a 
sweet sensation of peacefulness. Mdlle. von Dot- 
sober, of the Grana Ducal Theatre, Schwerin, with 
her pure, mild, gentle voice, which, however, filled 
the Cathedral, imparted intense feeling to the 'part 
of Rebecca, while Herr SchQtky was equally suc- 
cessful with that of Elieser. But it was more par- 
ticularly by their rendering ef the final piece set 
down for them : " Im Frieden kehret heim," that 
the chorus impressed on the work the lasting stamp 
of a charming and noble idyll. The Royal Chapel 

* Georges BIset.— " Sowenire et Oorre^xmdanee" 



lent their co-operation. The second composition, 
"Israel's Song of Triumph," was written in the 
spring of 1871, and dedicated to the German Em- 
peror. It is distinguished by a fine expression of 
spirited grandeur. We are indebted to the Associ- 
ation and their conductor, Professor Faisst, for a 
most delightful evening. — SchwShieeher Mercur, 



Bach's .CoNOKRTO pob Foub Hands. The Lon- 
don Mimcal World tells ns : 

Peculiar interest was attached to the concert giv- 
en by Mrs. G. M. Green at the Langham Hall on 
June 20. The programme was ostensibly similar to 
the ordinary list of property ballads and modern 
pianoforte pieces affectea by the givers of " benefit 
concerts," but it contained one object of interest, 
even for the most worn concert-goer — a concerto 
for four pianofortes, by Sebastian Bach, hitherto 
neglected in England. Why this exceptional work 
has not been heard — and frequently — before is a 
mystery. Written ** after" a concerto for four vio- 
lins by Vivaldi, it is hard to believe that the Mas- 
ter adhered to his scheme and followed his assumed 
pattern, so essentially are the passages pianoforte 
passages, so extraordinarily adapted to the c^eonrces 
of the instrument are the bright, tuneful themes. 
Not, perhaps, so majestic as the Concertos for three 
cembm, this — consisting of three short movements 
in A minor, moderaio, largo, and aUegro—fAiOWt In 
a greater degree the vast imagination of the Father 
of composers. His chance, or prophetic pre-knowl- 
edge of modern pianoforte eiFeets is more startling 
here than in any of his many works for that instru- 
ment, so much abused, so little understood. Close 
study of the weird but beautiful effects of ** combi- 
nation-tone," produced by the division of the chords 
among the instruments, would disclose a wide field 
at present unknown to pianists. Hitherto, a few 
carelessly constructed duets, trios, and quartets 
form the amateur's repertory of concerted piano- 
forte musi&-*-unsatisfactory at the best, for even 
Rubinstein and Brahms became slovenly when 
treating the instrument " en gros." In this great 
but simple work no note is superfluous, nothing is 
meaningless. The listener, however hlaek, hears 
something he has not heard before. He may, per- 
haps, know all the duets, trios, etc, but these ef- 
fects, this manner of treating the instrument. Is 
new. He feels he did not know the pianoforte thor- 
oughly before, and vague dreams af its possibilities 
trouble his mind. Dreams that will most probably 
remain dreams, as there lives no Bach In this age 
to interi:ogate the modern pianoforte, and tell us not 
only what more can be done with it, but what, in- 
deed, it really is. 

Thanks are due to Mrs. Green for having un- 
earthed this art-jewel, nor should it be forgotten 
that she was the first to introduce it to the public 

Flamivoo. 

— To this Mr. George Grove replies a week later 

as follows : 

I an^ glad to see that old Bach's Vivaldi concerto 
for four pianos has been played ag^in, though how 

it escaped the wrath of the Apollo of the 

for being an adaptation, is a difficult question. ' I 
feel a c(^p interest in the work, for I had a MS. 
copy of it made at Berlin in 1862, from which it 
was performed, under the bdton of my dear friend 
Menus, at a benefit concert for Mr. Scheurmann 
somewhere in the fifUes, and at the Central Palace 
in 1866, at the German Charity Concert after Sa- 
dowa. Benedict, Miss Zlmmermann, Miss Kinkel, 
and Mr. Ganz played it on the latter occasion, I 
believe. On the former one, Paner and Silas are 
the only two of the four that I can remember. 
Has it at last been published T Tours sempiter- 
nally, [&.] 
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Signor Kario at Eome. 

The London World in a recent issu^ says : 

If you drop in at Morteo's any evening on your 
way from the opera you are pretty sure to see a 
group of the Italian jeuneeee round one of the small 
tablA, generally a comer pne. They are carrying 
on an animated conversation. Though you are out 
of ear-shot, you can easily divine that many good 
things are being said. There is the distinct sparkle 
of life and high spirits about them all ; but there is 
one who in appearance forms a striking contrast to 
the others. Ii you were to judge from his bright, 
clear eye and fr^h complexion, you would think 
him the youngest of the group ; but his well-kept 
moustache and hair are as white' as frosted silver. 



He came in half an hour ago to eat his supper, and 
he has collected a little group around htm, some 
seated, some standing. Others, as they finish their 
meal, go across the room to salute him, and join the 
conversation for a few minutes. Many of tne new 
comers linger there until they are served. Ton are 
curious to Know who this.hero of Morteo's can be. 
Ton have seen him often years ago, but you 
can scarcely be expected to recognise his snowy 
locks and beard. He is Mario, Marchese di Candiia 
in the Kingdom of Italy, and prince of tenors in the 
realms of Clio and Euterpe. 

It is not wonderful if tne stranger jumps to the 
conclusion that the light-hearted, weu-dressed Ma- 
rio must be well offl The truth is that Mario dis- 
dains to betray the appearance of poverty, just as, 
when a refugee in Parisj forty years ago, the pride 
which caused him to refuse the offered assistance he 
-saw no probability of being able to repay made him 
turn his talents to account before the foot-lights. 
He left his country for political reasons — self-ban- 
ished if you will, but banished all the same. He 
entered tne Military Academy of Turin when eleven 
years old ; distinguished himself there and from 
1829 to 1886 was on the sUff, first of his father, the 
Marchese Stefano, General de Candia, who was 
Governor of Nice, and then of General de Malstre, 
who wrote " Un Voyage autour de ma Chambre.* 
At this time Mario and a number of his brother 
officers were ardent members of the Toung Italy 
party. One day he received a sudden intfmatiou 
that he must start on the moment with despatches 
for Sardinia. The Bianca was to sail that night 
and he was to go in her. But the circumstances 
aroused his suspicions. On going home to his 
rooms, instead of preparing to start on his mission, 
he sent immediately for one of his closest friends, 
confided some notes to him, put on a disguise and 
disappeared inte an obscure lodging, where he re- 
mained in hiding until he was able to escape to 
Marseilles. If he was to be denounced as a deserter, 
he had the consciousness of saving his honor from 
imputations which he might never oe able to remove. 

HIS FIRST APPBAaANOX. 

He had no intention of abandoning a military 
career. He hoped to get a commission in the 
French army in Algiers, with the Carlists in Spain', 
or in the Greek service. In London the Duke of 
Wellington was very kind to him, but no openitfg 
was to be found. Live as economicaliy as ■ be 
could, the money he had with him was rapidly be- 
coming exhausted. At last he determined to try his 
fortunes in America, where many other of bis oonn- 
trymen were teaching Italian unaer assumed names. 
He took his berth ; was packing for bis ioumey, 
when he met with an accident which cafksed him to 
lose his passage and forfeit the £40 he had paid for 
it In despair he returned to Paris. Frieoas there 
interested themselves with the Sardinian Govern- 
ment on his behalf, and succeeded in obtaining a 
promise that he should be restored to his former 
rank, on condition of his seclusion in a French for- 
tress for six months, and afterwards serving six 
months as a private in his own regiment. The or- 
deal of serving in the ranks where he had ones 
commanded was too much for him. 

In the meantime, Meyerbeer, who had heard him 
sing, offered to prepare him for the .stage and 
secure him an engagement at the Grand Opera. 
This was the lesser evil of the two ; he oould not 
starve, he would not borrow, and lie accepted it 
Meyerbeer prolonged bis stay in Paris eight months 
to drill him in his role of Robert le iHaNe, and 
Fanny Ellsler taught him to walk the boards. " I 
the^l never forget her goodness," says Mario: 
" dancers generally have brains only in their feet, 
but she was a woman of great intellig^noe. She 
began by caricaturing the way I walked, and taught 
me more than any one else. On the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 1888, 1 made my first appearance. I had no 
fear about my voice, but I felt as if I were about to 
ascend the scaffold. I then fully understood what 
must be the feeling of a political prisoner going to 
execution, and the struggle he has to make to near 
himself like a man ofcourage and a gentleman. 
When I got before the footlights I felt as if I were 
under the influence of a fearful nightmare. I saw 
nothing but a multitude of eyes — eyes everywhere. 
I was successful ; but then you know the house was 
filled with my friends. They were there to give 
me a hand to rise, and I owed my success to them. 
And then again I was splendidly snpported: Levas- 
seur sang the part of bertrand, which Meyerbeer 
had written for him ; Dorus Gras, that of Alios, 
and Mile. Neaux that of the Princess, Fanny 
Ellsler was the Abbess." 

In the spring of 1889 he came oift in London in 
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the part of Gennai'o in " Lucrczia Bor^a," the 
other characters being sustained by Grisi, Lablache, 
Tambarini, " and if I remember rightly/' says 
Mario, " Marietta Brambilla." It was a great suc- 
cess, certainly ; but then, yon know it was the first 
time ' Lucrezia ' was sung at Her Majesty's ; then 
there was the romance about my past. I had 
known many of the best families in London when 
I was there a year before, and society had more to 
do in sustaining my first appearance in London 
than any merits of my own. You must remember 
that Rubini was still deservedly held in great es- 
teem. No, I never sang in Italy or iu Germany. 
I had promised my brother, who became General 
de Candia, that I would never appear on the Italian 
stage.** 

MARIO AT HOME. 

Mario lives in the Corso, not far from the Piazza 
del Popolo. If you call upon him between the 
months of May and November, he will receive you 
in a spacious suite of rooms, a series of »aUm», 
elegantly, if not luxuriously furnished. The walla 
are covered with paintings, chiefly portraits of his 
family — his father, his mother, his children, Grisi. 
There are busts in marble and in bronze of Grisi 
and of his children. He took the house years ago, 
when rents had riseu to fabulous prices and cun- 
ning landlords would only let on long leases. He 
roust keep it on or relet it for half he pays. When 
he was obliged to admit the stranger within his 
walls he took all his lares down into three little 
rooms — once the servants' rooms — on the m^reao/, 
and a faurth on the ground floor. Into these you 
roust penetrate — if you can — to find out what 
manner of man Mano is. Tou might have been 
acquainted with him for twenty years, living in a 
handsome apartment, with plenty of money m his 
pocket, and still have failed to discover the full ex- 
tent of his attainments, his intellectual needs and 
strivings, and how- little more than a part of the 
mechanical formation of the man was the voice 
which made him famous. If you went by chance 
into the rooms he now occupies not knowing who 
lived In them, you would be puzzled to make out 
whether the inhabitant was a student, a sculptor, a 
painter, a musician, a cabinet-maker, a wood-carver 
or an archttologist, or whether indeed you had not 
been translated into Don Quixote's sanctum. Take 
the middle room : it is about twelve feet square. 
A table and a chair placed side ways by it stand in 
the centre — an old oattered arm-chair, with high 
back, the enly available seat in the room. There 
are books everywhere. Those thut lie open on the 
table treat of the forgotten languages, Etruscan 
especially. For the rest, one notices a box with 
well-nsed color tubes and brushes, some pallets, a 
number of bottles of varnishes and pigments, gim- 
lets, screw-drivers, modeling tools, notes of invita- 
tion, visitors' cards and cigar-boxes. Around the 
apartment, heaned up on the floor, against the walls, 
on seme plain aeal shelves, upon a chest of drawers, 
filled all of them with autographs, are hundreds of 
dusty volumes, portfolios of prints and drawings 
and pieces of old armor. On the walls are hanging 
plaster casts of hands and feet from the life sketches 
in oil and water colors, tobacco-pipes and all kinds 
of arms — not stage properties ; those and his cos- 
tumes he parted with long ago. In one corner 
there is a modeling-stool, with a little bust in pro- 
gress upon it, and Dehind it stand some lances and 
long bows. The little bed in a corner is overlaid 
with portfolios, and sometimes he has to toss the 
mattrass over to find the )>rints which he wants 
lying beneath it. The roem on the ground floor, 
to which you descend by a little dark staircase 
barely three feet wide, is the workshop where 
Mario does his cabinet making and carving — where 
he converts some old wooden fluted columns into a 
mantelpiece reaching np to the ceiling for one of 
the rooms in the piano nobiU above, produces a 
handsome piece of furniture out of some early 
renaissance carved and gilt consoles, or makes any- 
thing else he wants, from plain book-shelves, to 
that pretty carved letter-box on the inside of the 
workshop door, which opens on the side of the 
entrance hall from the street 

All his music — the works of more than a hun- 
dred masters, and many English numbered among 
them — lies piled on the floor of the third little 
room above his joiner's shop, and fills the greater 
part of it. "I have never nad time," said Mario, 
" to arrange it since I came down here ; but now I 
am going to send it to my native town of Cagliari. 
They have founded a musical club there and paid 
me the compliment of calling it ' The Mario, so, 
instead of putting %11 this music in order, I shall 
get rid of a nuisance and have the credit at the 



same time." The only part of his strangely 
crowded quarters where any order exists is that de- 
voted to his collection of works on music. He has 
long had an idea of preparing a history of music ; 
but an idea it remains, though he commenced to 
collect materials for the purpose years ago. He 
ransacked the library of tlie British Museum, copy- 
ing many curious examples of antique scores and 
ancient glees. He collected old MS. music in all 
the countries he visited. In an old Mass book he 
picked up at Toledo he found the original [?] set- 
ting of the " Last Rose of Summer." 

As you see Mario sitting at the opposite side at 
Moreo's, you would never think he had known a 
moment's trouble. If you can obtain the entrU 
in Roman society, yon will constantly meet him in 
that in which he was born, ever welcome, ever sur- 
rounded by the younger men. 



Lablaohe.— Mr. Chorley, In his "Musical Biography,*' 
says: " Musical history contains no account of a baas 
singer so gifted by nature, so accomplished by art, and 
so popular without measure or drawback as Louis 
Lablache. 

*' His fboe was as big as a child's bath tub, and one 
conld have clftd a child in one of his gloves ; yet he was 
M> perfectly artistic in dress and bearing that the spec- 
tator was never shocked by his abnomial size. There 
are many laughable anecdotes told of his immensity. 
Here Is one : One winter's day, while in Paris, a vio- 
lent sliower of rain obliged the basso to seek refuge in 
the entrance of a passage, and soon afterwards a young 
gamin bethought himself of the same shslter. To enter 
a passage, however, barricaded by a Lablache waa no 
eaKy matter, especially when the gifcantic basso had his 
elbows extended under an ample cloak, and swayed 
from one side of the passage to the other. The boy, 
tired of dodging the living gate, took hold of a comer 
of the flrlant^ cloak, and pulling it lustily, cried, ' Cor- 
don, s'il vous plait I ' the expression used at Paris when 
the porter is requested to open the door. Lablache 
entered Into the humor of the position, and, as he let 
the boy pass, imitated the motion of a door turning on 
its hinges.*' 



Doctors of Mniic. 

There are men who read and know the contents 
of multitudes of books, but who cannot write any 
books worth reading, except dictionaries. There 
are others who, with very little book learning, 
write books which benefit and give pleasure to 
thousands. The first are men of learning, the 
others men of genius; but the learning and the 
genius are seldom to be found in one Individual. 
Musical learning is extremely valuable ; Doctors of 
Music should be consulted by people musically ill, 
and in need of advice, just aa Meaical Doctors are 
consulted by those who are suffering from any 
bodily ailment They should also be trusted with 
implicit confidence, in cases in which they all agree. 
Of course, if there can only be three opinions upon 
any matter in question, and three different doctors 
hold these three different opinions, they are utterly 
useless upon that matter — the patient may as well 
be his own doctor either of music or medicine, as 
the case may require. 

It is marvellous what strange notions people 
have concerning a Doctor of Music. They seem 
to think that he is some one who can compose and 
perform music better than any one else who is not 
a Doctor of Music; whereas, in some cases, the 
great learning of the doctor supplies the reason 
why his compositions are worthless as works of 
art, however valuable they may be as* specimens of 
scientific musicianship. Music as an art is one 
thing, music as a science is another ; a Doctor of 
Music is a doctor of the science of music, who, like 
everybody else, may, or may not, be an artist; 
and, equally like everybody else, probably is not 
an artist. 

In order to obtain the degree of LL.D. from an 
English University, the person "seeking it must 
prove himself to be a highly learned man, who, 
though from lack of ideas of his own, he may not 
be able to write a book worth reading, is fully 
competent to correct grammatical and other mis- 
takes in the books of tnose who have Ideas of their 
own, which they, from lack of learning, are unable 
to impart to others. The Doctor of Music has to 
produce similar proof— a man must possess his full 
share of brains, and make good use of them too, in 
order to obtain this degree from an English Uni- 
versity ; but, having obtained it, he is entitled to 
leach musical students with the same authority aa 
that with which a phybioian teaches meaical 
students. * It is likewise his business to cure musi- 
cal disorders. "But," perhaps you will say, 
"Musical Doctors differ in opinion— differ m 
" theory." True ; and physicians also differ — there 
are Allopathic, HomoBopathic, and Hydropathic 



Physicians. Likewise Allopathic Doctors of Music, 
who treat you fi'eely; Homosopathic, who keep 
you to strict musical diet ; and Hydropathic, who 
throw cold water over you whenever they get a 
chance — these latter should be consulted by those 
only who have strong musical constitutions, other 
wise there is some risk of permanent chill. 

If the Earning of our musical doctors were 
utilized as it ought to be, the waste of much ffood 
metal, good paper, and g^ood ink, might be avoided ; 
to say nothing of the waste of skilled labor, by the 
employment of workmen upon useless work. At 
the office of each journal in which music is re- 
viewed, every week is delivered a quantity of songs, 
pianoforte pieces, and hymn-tunes, the greater part 
of which is not only not worth reviewing, but it is 
an act of charity to the composers to pass in silence. 
Some are the productions of people who evidently 
have something to say, but do not know how to 
say it ; these cause a smile upon perusal similar to 
that which we try to suppress when we hear a 
foreigner talking in broken English, but they are 
always worth notice, and the best advice that 
could be given ty the composers would be that they 
should consult some Hodioeopathic Doctor of Music 
before rushing into print again. Others might 
have been written by Mrs. Partington, a lady noted 
for her constant use of grand words of which she 
knows not the meaning ; these composers should 
be committed to the tender mercies of the Hydro, 
pathic musical practitioner, with- a view to the im- 
provement of their genersl system by means of 
frequent shocks produced by a judicious but fre- 
quent application of cdd water. Others are the 
work of men with " music in their soul " — men 
who are " moved by concourse of sweet " sound " 
— men who write from the heart, not from the 
head. They sometimes make bad consecutive 
fifths, and use false relations ; but they generally 
resolve their discords intuitively. These require 
the services of an Allopathic doctor ; they should 
be taught that the head must assist, though it 
should not control, the heart. To put a man of 
this class under a course of Musical Hydropathy 
would be sheer cruelty; he would be far too 
severely shocked, if his uoctor were to say — " Here 
are two fifths, ergo this entire composition is 
utter rubbish." Then there are others in which 
the composers have less than nothing to sfCy, but 
say it very elegantly and grammatically. These 
are bad cases, confirmed, chronic— cuie is hopeless 
— " physicians are in vain " ; the best advice for 
these is— if they have good intellect, and do not 
mind work — ^to become Doctors of Music ; other- 
wise they would do better by taking to chimney- 
sweeping, or some other suitable occupaUon. 

In conclusion, if nineteen out of twenty new 

f»ieces of music were submitted in manuscript to 
earned musicians, they would never be printed ; 
and the composers, in after years, would |be glad 
that they paid their money to the Doctor of Music, 
instead of wasting it in spoiling metal and paper. 
Considering the progress which music is now 
making, in all probability we shall ere long find 
Musical Doctors at home for consultation from 10 
until 2 ; and it will be a benefit not only to the 
doctors themselves, but to others — If they obtain 
numerous patients, each bringing his Malady in his 
pocket. The following words of wisdom, by Mr. 
Ella, should form a part of every prescription; 
they apply to composers and players alike : — " In- 
tellect, however exalted, witnout strong feelings, 
can never achieve the high purposes of art ; and 
the musician who betrays no emotion in playing 
the inspired and inspiring chefn d' ceuvre of the 
classics, is not to be envied. The placer, absorbed 
in the earnest ' labor of love,' alike indifferent to 
appearance »r manner, at once enchains the heart, 
and captivates the willing auditor. It is the same 
in an actor, 'whose rare talent, after all,' says 
Erskine, ' has its seat in the superior sensibilities 
of the mind, which identify him for the moment 
with the characters he represents.' Without this 
nature, even with irritable sensibility, an orator, in 
public discourse, arising out of sudden occasions, 
could never be eloquent The musician alike ani- 
mated by the excitement of his theme, by some 
sudden stroke of impulse makes captive his hearer, 
and triumphs over his feelings. This is the power 
of genius m musical expression." — London Mutieal 
Standard, 



Albasi*s WipDiNO. — «Chembino,**of the London 
Figaro, tells us : The wedding of Mdlle. Emma Alhaai 
with Mr. Ernest Oye is fixed to take plaoe at half-past 
eleven o'clock on Tuesday, August 6, at the Roman 
Catholic chH>^ in Warwick-street, Regent«treet. The 
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■pace in the clu^ i* very limited, and it wlUf I belleye, 
be reserred for the InTlted fcueetSi the more Intimate 
friends and Inflnentlal admlren of the (sreat prima 
donna. It is even possible that Mdlle, Albanl would 
h»Te preferred a more qnlet wedding, or, at any rate, 
that the knowledge of the forthcoming event shoold 
have been confined to her personal fHends. But popu- 
larity, while it has its priyileges, has also its jpensltles, 
and the large body of opera-goers and lovers of art win 
not be deprived of the pleasure of wishing godspeed 
to the greatest of living British bom operatic artists. 
Englishmen are naturally proud of the fact that Emma 
Lajeunesse, although, as her name implies, of French 
origin, was bom and brought up in Canada, as a sul^ect 
of the Queen. Nor has she for the high position She has 
gained any one to thank but herself. Without any great 
Influence, and almost without friends, she teade her 
d&Mt at Albany, and almost equally unknown she first 
appeared here. The advance she has made in her pro- 
fession has been due neither to the possession of a 
phenomenal voice nor to the adoption of the many 
artifices by which candidates for operatic favors have, 
from the origin of opera, managed to attain'a fleeting 
notoriety. A brief bat brilliant career has been the 
result of study and perseverance, and she has gained 
the high position she now occupies by sheer force of 
artistic merit. Nor is this all. Beloved for her un- 
varying courtesy and characteristic urbanity by all 
with whom she has been brought in contaoti Xmma 
Albanl has, like her great predecessors, Teresa Tltiens 
and Suphrosyne Parepa, gained the deep respect and 
esteem of all classes of society for her possession of the 
many private virtues which ennoble the character of 
English women. By her marriage with Mr. Ernest 
Oye, a typical Englishman, Mdlle. Albanl will consoli- 
date her connection with this country, and all opera- 
goers and lovers of music will join in wishing with all 
heartiness a long and happy married life to a lady who 
is honored as she is loved. " 



Wxhave the same authority for the following state- 
ments about the eagerly expected Opera (Kapleson'tf) 
In New York : 

In addition to Signor Foli, Slgnor Campanini, Miss 
Minnie Hauok, Mdlle. Bauermelster, ana Slgnor del 
Pnente have already signed engagements to accompany 
Mr. Mapleson to the United States. So that " Carmen^' 
will be performed at the New York Academy of Music 
with the original London east. 

Thx New York critics, while they have excited the 
expectations of the American public to the utmost by 
the report of the Mapleson season at the Academy of 
Music, are beginning to complain that the entire scheme 
is not yet published. I have already stated all that 
is at present decided. Slgnor Ardlti, the nucleus of a 
band, the complete chorus of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
with the best artists of that establishment, will form an 
artistic phalanx hitherto unknown in the United States. 
The complete list of the probable troupe Is ready; but 
Mr. Mapleson, with a very proper appreciation of the 
character of the American people, his dislike of hum- 
bug and pretence, is unwilling to publish the names 
until the artists nave actually signed. Mr. Mapleson 
desires to have no secrets, and as each artist signs the 
name wHl be announced; but the director, with a wis- 
dom the American people will appreciate, declines to 
make any promise until he is certain to be able to carry 
them out. 



RossiKi is, it appears, no longer good enough for the 
Italians, and the lovers of the more modem schools 
of Marchettl and Ponchlelli have resolved to touch up 
his masterpieces. A certain Slgnor Grafflgna, then, has 
Just rewritten «I1 Barblere dl Siviglia.'* He has, it is 
announced, used the same libretto, the same divisions 
of numbers, and, as far as possible, the same melodies 
but he has eliminated the floHd ornamentation, has 
scored the recitatives, and — mirabiU dtdu I — has " re- 
written the orchestration." The new work is to be 
produced at Venice in the course of the autnmn. 
There is, happily no chance of its performance here, 
for, with all our faults, and despite the fact that 71 
lyovatore considers us an unmusical nation, we prefer 
Bossini unadulterated to Rossini improved by Grafllgna. 
^Figaro. 



"Hamlkt" at CoYXirr Oabdxn.— That curious 
mikmge of Carr^ and Barbier, with a dash of Achflle 
de Lansi^ree, set to music by M. Ambrolse Thomas, and 
entitled '< Hamlet," was revived for the flrst and only 
time this season at Corent Garden on Tuesday, ** Ham- 
let," in its operatic form, can, it is feared, never be ao- 
cepted by English people as.the « Hamlet" of Shakes- 
peare. It hardly agrees with our insular ideas that Mam- 
U$ tfumld warble - To be or not to'be," seatedonasofi^ 
that the mtfUaeholy Dane Should sing a drinking song 
to the players, or that OpheUa should sing the "Willow " 



song in the midst of a bevy of shorteUrted dancers. 
Time was when at Covent Garden the chief attraotlon 
of M. Thomas' opera was the fine creation of Mamist by 
M. Faure. Now, however, Signer Cotogni plays the 
nKs, and the opera attracts once in the season solely 
for the sake of the OpkMa ot Mdlle. Albani. And, in- 
deed, the talents of the artist might well render in- 
teresting even a duller work than " Hamlet." The part 
is one whleh suits her admirably, and of it the prima 
donna has been able to create a character which is at 
once forcible, poetic, and refined. To speak again In 
detail of an impersonation which Is, happily, so well 
known, would, however, be a work of supererogation. 
Mdlle. Albani again made her special « points" in the 
great soene with ffamUt In the gardens of the palace, 
and in the last scene of all, where the hapless maiden 
is borne down the stream. Indeed, Mdlle. Albani has 
rarely sung the '< Willow " song so beaotifnlly, nor has 
she made a deeper impression in a situation which, in 
the hands of anyone but an artist of the highest class, 
would be fraught with danger.— /bij, Adjy 90. 

BOSTON, AUGUST 8, 1878. 

Twenty-five Tears Ago.— A Memorable 
Chamber Gonoert 

lo looking over the flrst year's file of oar 
Journal, we come upon oar report (March 5, 
1858) of a rare musical feast which some of 
our readers will be pleased to have recalled to 
mind. At all events it seems to us so much 
more interesting than anything we feel just 
now prepared to write, that,— being also in 
the vacation mood, inclined to take the current 
editorial duties easily, while we are, as it were, 
putting the eld ship through certain needful 
repairs and improvements for another season's 
cruise, — that we have resolved to reproduce the 
record here. It was a concert given by our 
esteemed townsman, Otto Dresel, — at the close 
of his flrst series, during the first year of his 
residence in Boston. That first series of soirees 
was held in a little out-of-the-way upper hall 
in Tremont Street, opposite the Tremont 
House; but the most appreciative and select 
sort of listeners regularly found their way 
there. Most of the compositions on the pro- 
gramme were entirely new to our little musical 
world at that time ; and they are but a small 
fraction of the repertoire of the very choicest 
classical masterworks which this true artist was 
the flrst to introduce into our concert rooms. 

. . . Oar musical host trebled his hospitality and 
gave us his friends Jaxll and Soharfskbuo besides 
himself. The meeting in this way of three such ad- 
mirable pianists, three such artists, dedicating their 
skill to the interpretation of the best of music, to 
choice and unfamiliar works of Bach and Beethoven 
and Hummel, was an occasion that could not fail to 
fill the little " upper chamber," as some have humor- 
ously called ii;, with the best kind of audience. 

1. Each item of the programme was an event. 
And not by any means a common or an inconsider- 
able event was the prefacing of the other selections 
with an original Trio (for piano, violin and 'cello), 
which had fire and strength, beauty and originality 
enough to hold the audience in charmed attention 
throughout four long movements, even after such 
trios as we have been used exclusively to hear. We 
think most of the company were taken by surprise ; 
nothing in times past has prepared na to expect 
much firom the announcement by a concert-giver of 
an original composition. And if Mr. DassxL yields 
the palm of facile and eflTective execution (which by 
the way he never claimed) to Jaxll and others, he 

has here more than made good his title to the char- 



acter of artist and musician in the meet worthy 
sense, by the prodoctlon of a work in a form in 
which mediocrity could have no dlignise, and in 
which sutfcess is as surely genuine ss it is in this 
day very rare ;— « work which had the honor of 
Mendelssohn's own correcting hand, and of which 
we had heard Mr. D's brother artists here say : 
" There has been no such Trie written In these last 
six years." Doubtless there were some staunch 
worshippers. of Haydn and Mozart (who take in 
Beethoven also, just by way of coda), who could not 
find great pleasure in a thing so " modem." But no 
one could deny that It contained idea», — themes in- 
teresting, characteristic, happily contrasted, opening 
novel surprises as often as theme or oountertbeme 
or episode occurred in each of the several move- 
ments ; nor that these various m&iivet were strongly 
and logically worked through and knit into the 
unity of a fair whole ; nor that there was every- 
where a faultless beauty of musical form, everything 
ooming roand and out again Just right without re- 
lapsing into common-place endings. The first 
movement {Atteffro AppoMtUmaio) and the last (AUe- 
ffro etm Jyoeo), exhibited the most fire and sustained 
vigor, kindred to each other as the first and last 
movements should be, and yet with ss much inspi- 
ration in the last as in the first The Adsgio was 
full of beauty and deep sentiment, in its sombre 
modulations sometimes quite Beethovenish. The 
Scherzo was perhaps more common and fantasia- 
like in its light and swift arpeggio ; but exquisitely 
graceful, refined and sanshiny in4ts delicate play- 
fulness, if not amounting to humor ; while the trio 
thereof was decidedly interesting. The whole in- 
volved much difllcult execution, and the composer 
gave not only a distinct bat eloquent rendering of 
his own thoughts. Messrs. Sohultr and BxaoM ahn 
did sympathetic justice to the string parts. 

2. From the newest to the oldest; — ^yet to the 
audience literally new, while in quality it has the 
perennial newness and freshness of genios. The (D 
minor) Concerto of Sebastian Bach, for three 
, pianos, with string quartet accompaniment, "- this 
was really the g^eat feature of the evening. This 
work has been mach played in Germany of late 
years ; and it ii the piece in which Mendelssohn 

once. In London, distinguished himself to such ad- 
vantage over Moscheles and Thalberg, by the re- 
markable cadence which he extemporized, after each 
had, by previous understanding, essayed the like at 
points indicated in the preceding movements ; that 
remarkable triumph has become a tradition in Loo- 
den. Our three pianists attempted no such flights, 
but adhered to the written text This Concerto 
was only for the first time published in 1846, and 
owes its origin, it is said, to the fact that the father 
wished to exercise his two oldest sons, W. Friede- 
mann and C. Ph. Emanuel, in all sorts of delivery. 
Friedemann left the paternal house and went to 
Dresden in 1788, at the age of twenty-three ; Eman- 
uel went to Berlin in 1788, at the age of twenty- 
four. Hence It is presumed that this Concerto was 
composed before 1788, and In the most brilliant pe- 
riod of the grand old master's creatiye activity. 
The editor of the score directs by way of preface 
that : " The string accompaniments should be kept 
subdued and delicate ; the three pianos must be of 
equal strength and excellence, but all the better for 
a littie variety in coloring of tone. The three play- 
ers must wholly lay aside the more modem style of 
playing, never raise^the dampers, but carry their 
parts wrough with Sobriety, aelicacy and in strict 
time. Neither one must wish to be prominent 
above his fellows, since they all three have eqoal 
right, and there are only a few passages more for 
the first piano. The hammering and lifeless mode 
of playing, now-a-days sometimes esteemed Both- 
Uh, most he utterly avoided; for the old pianists 
(harpsichordists) tang upon their instruments, and 
delivered the music with warmth, nay with inspira- 
tion, and yet con dieeretione,— or with modesty, as 
they used to call it" 

We think we may say that these conditions were 
on Wednesday evening pretty nearly fulfilled. 
Jaill took the first piano, his by right of almost 
unlimited facility of execution ; and his was most 
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disUncU J heard, as a matter of course, being the 
highest part and haying more of the expansion and 
ornamental part of the melody ; yet that the second 
and third, Soharfcnbcbo and Dbubl, vere not 
wanting, was evident Arom thcr perfect unity with 
which all moved together, ana from the general 
brttdth and fulness of tone, especially where the 
yigorous and noble themes so often ran in unison. 
The pianos were three of Chickering's newest 
(not ezactlv equal, the first being of seven, the 
others of six octaves, — but either of them a 
" Grand " compared with anything that old Bach*s 
boys had to play on ;) all of beautiful and refined 
tone, and great evenness throuehout^ surpassing 
even those esteemed his best bmre his manufac- 
tory was destroyed by fire ; indeed these new in- 
struments seem to have come out tried and purified, 
as it were, from " the refiner's fire." The accom- 
paniments, by Messrs. Schultze, and Melsel, (vio- 
lin,) Meyer (viola) and Bergmann and Balcke 
('cello and contra-basso on one part,) where deli- 
cately and neatly given, though it was difiicult to 
subdue the piercing violin tones fully to the stand- 
ard of the pianos. Of the music Itself what shall 
we say ? Let no one henceforth talk of Bach as 
dry and learned ; for here every movement was 
full of charm and humanity, of poetry and wis- 
dom; — in a word of genius, the most sound and 
wholesome and harmonious. With no pretention; 
none of the modern straining for eiFect, no curious 
episodes or strange modulations, how the mingling 
strains of melody flowed on like a ftill, clear, limpid 
river, as if from an exhaustless source, yet with no 
waste, and to an unwavering g^ol 1 The neatness, 
the transparency, the easy continuous on-flow of 
the music, so large and strong in the first move- 
ment, were perfectly refreshing to the sense and 
satisfying to the soul ; here was " no nonsense,** 
and no stupid gravity In the avoidance thereof. It 
realised the most loving traditions of Bach. The 
second movement, in the six-eight Siciliano rhythm, 
opens with the daintiest, and most delicately piq- 
uant style of melody that could be imaginea, — 
sweet and full of sensibility and poetry, however, 
— and soon proves its right to be dainty, by melt- 
ing and running away in a right hearty, frank and 
a&ctionately cheerful stream of melody, until the 
pause, filled by the airy little cadence from JaelFs 
flying fingers, and the good old fashioned, orthodox 
Adagio half-close leading at once into the Allegro 
Fugue ; of course Bach could not get through with- 
out that; and how beautiful the theme of that 
fugue 1 how gracefully passed about, till its outline, 
everywhere reflected in the mingling currents of 
the instruments, had that unity in variety that you 
see in 'the wavy surface of the full mountain brook 
descending to the plain and spreading swiftly yet 
composedly along over the motley, lairy pebbles 
and mosses. Every now and then there seemed to 
be little momentary breaks, where one part after 
another would nimbly ishoot across in a spray of 
soft and rapid little demi-semlquavers, — and so 
merrily and swimmingly on to the end, which 
seems the outlet into wider and still waters. 

8. Beethoven's Sonata-duo, in F, one of his 
most fascinating, clear, and perfect compositions, 
with its lovely Allegro, its profound Adagio, its 
absolutely witty little Scherzo, and Rondo worthy 
to conclude the whole, was finely played by 
DansiL and Sohultzb, — indeed, the violin of the 
latter seemed particularly expressive. This was, 
not without reason, in the opinion of many, the 
gem of the evening, and endea the first part. 

4. Part II. opened with some piano solos, 
played by Mr. jOrissl, with his cnaraeteristlc 
nicety of expression. These were an Etudt, In A 
fiat, by Chopin, the Mareia Fimebre from the Sonata 
by the same, unspeakably solemn in the main 
movement, and tenderly pathetic In the trio ; and 
an animated, fairy kind of Waltz, by Stephen 
Heller, one of the most poetic of the new pianists. 

6. Finally the Septet, by Hummel, the most 
delightful, u'esh and genial composition tha| we 
remember. to have heard by that master. Vhis 
gave full scope to the clean, firm, even and un- 
flagging execution of that conscientious classical 
pianist, Mr. SoHikRFxirBno. ' As a mere pianoforte 
performance, it was the grand achievement of the 
evening ; the modesty manly, quiet certainty with 
which the difficult and long continuous passages 
were carried through, with the precision of clock- 
work, and yet with truest appreciation of all that 
sought expression in the music, mingled respect 
with pleasure in the audience. The accompani- 
ments (for flute, oboe, horn, viola, violoncello, and 
doublo-bass.) played by members of the '* Germania 
Society," blended in with a most grateful warmth 



of oolorinff ; some of those effects from Herr Kfisten- 
macher^s horn, (especially in that passage of the 
trio to the Scherzo, where its mellow monotone, 
sounding on, as if rescuing the last chord from 
dying into silence, leads back the theme and sets 
ail the instruments at work with it again,) were 
quite enchanting. The Septet was a luxurious 
feast of tones. 

So was indeed the entire concert And looking 
back upon it, one of the most interesting features 
was the marked, yet harmonious contrast of the 
three pianists. Dbkssl. nervous, fastidious, self- 
exacting, critical, anxiously loyal to an artistic 
ideal, oaring mainly for the music and the master's 
thought, and despising all parade of mere perfor- 
mi^nce, somewhat moody withal, and with a touch 
of genius in him ; — Jasll, happy as the day is 
long, plump-full of music to his nnger ends, revel- 
ling In unbounded faculty of execution, able and 
happy to Interpret (and always with true and char- 
acteristic, as well as polished, elegant expression) 
the works of all sorts of masters, — a sort of young 
Rossini, or Alboni of the piano ; — and Sghaxfkn- 
BSBG, the quietest, and meet balanced of the three, 
with less of genius than the first, less of child-like 
exuberance of strength and nervous energy than 
the second, yet more of the sound and practical 
nwraU of a substantial artist, perhaps, than either. 
He is the natural middle of the group ; and all are 
large and genuine enough to meet like brothers on 
the common ground of Art. The contrast in their 
styles of playing Is In correspondence with the 
characters and faces of the men. Jaell has a touch 
unrivalled for limpid purity and roundness of tone, 
never shows a painful sign of exertion, and marche 
smilingly through all the difiicult music that any- 
body ever wrote, as through a perpetual banquet 
hall. Dresel Is as unlike this as possible ; his ner- 
vous manner, as if in close mortal conflict with 
difficulties, his crisp, Mtaecaio, critically nice touch, 
his sacrifice of literaltties and common readings to 
carefully refined, characteristic condeptions of an 
author or a temoo, his tendency to be himself the 
poet In his readluffs of the great tone-poets, — all 
this charms the Tike-minded and wins upon the 
thoughtful, but is apt to prepossess unfavorably 
those who look most to externals, or who regard a 
pianist more with reference to his instrument and 
the right humoring thereof, or his public, and the 
right humoring Uiereof also, thaiv they do with 
main reference to musical expression. He does not 
pretend to the character of a g^eat executant and 
many times would rather see Jaell ride some duval- 
di'haUaiUe of a favorite master, than to mount the 
hard-mouthed Pe^^sus himself. Scharfenberg, like 
a sound, loyal artist, renders all his mcsic with un- 
blemished accuracy, and manly absence of all 
nonsense and all weakness. We may think It a 

J>rivilege to have heard them all. Would that this 
brtunate conjunction of good stars might longer 
last 1 
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Chaucer's Yene Again. 

Mb. Editob : — In jour last issue a correspondent, 
" A. W. T.,'* makes some remarks with reference to 
the opinion which I expressed about the musical char- 
acter of Chaucer's verse, in the course of a recent 
article of mine in the Joumai, entitled, " Poets and 
Composers." A. W. T. has altogetiier mistaken my 
meaning; this is of course due to my not havinf ex- 
pressed myself in a sufficiently dear manner, rather 
than to any blnntness of perception on hia part. I 
meant to say that, from a musical standpoint, Chaucer's 
verse is unmusical to our modem ears. The now obso- 
lete accentuation strikes our ears as rude and forced; 
therefore, musically, but not literally, Chaucer's verse 
compared to our modem English verse, lacks half a 

foot, and in some verses a whole foot. Moreover, the 
French and Oennan pronunciations to be found in the 
verse of the acknowledged "father of Bnitlish poetry" 
grate with additional harshness upon our modem ears. 

Read what Johnson wrote about Dryden:— "The 
rectitude of Dryden*s mind was sufficiently shown by 
the dismission of his poetical prejudices, and the ro- 
lectlon of unnatural thoughts and mggea numbers." 
Now read what Dry den wrote about Chaucer's verse : — 
<« The verse of Chaucer. I confess, is not harmonious to 
US ; but It is like the eloquence of one whom Tacitus 
commends — it was aurlbut ittUu UmporU acoommodata. 
They who lived with him and some time after him, 
thought it musical, and It continues so ever in our Judg- 
ment, if compared with the numbers of Lydjptte and 
Gower, his oontemporarv: there is a rude sweetness of 
a Scotch tune In It, which is natural and nleaslng, 
though not perfect, it is true, I cannot go so far as he 
who published the last edition of him ; for he would 
make us believe the fault is in our ears, and that there 
were really ten syllables in a verse where we find but 
nine. But this opinion is not worth conf uttaig ; it is so 
gross and obvious an error, that common sense (which 
u a rule in everything but matters of faith and revela- 
tion,) must convince the reader that equality of avm- 



bers in every verse which we call heroic was either not 
known, or not always practised in Chaucer's age. It 
were an easy matter to produce some thousands of his 
versee which are lame for want of half a toot, and some- 
times a whole one, and which no pronunciation can 
make otherwise. We can only say that he lived in the 
infancy of our poetry, and that nothing is brought to 
perfection at the firsi^' 

With this fuller illustration, I reiterate the lomaiks 
which I have already expressed upon this subject. 

Okobox T. BuLLuro. 

The third part o£ Obove's Dictxokaby or Music 

AVD MusiciAjrs, (of which we have already given an 

admirable specimen) is almost ready for distribution, 

and we are glad to learn from the publishers (Macmil- 
lan 8c Co., New York,) that the work is meeting wiih the 
snooess its excellence so abundantly deserves. 



The Misfobtovbs of Gilmobe's BAin>.— Dr. Hans- 
lick's letter, translated on our first page, gives far ftom 
a flattering report of the Music at the Paris Exposition 
taken altogether. America was oddly represented by 
the irrepressible Jubilee Oilmore and his Band, and al- 
ready have tiiey come to grief. We read in the New 
York Trttfwu : 

The European excursion of Gilmore's band has ended : 
the band has broken up, a part of the members being in 
England, and a part remaining in Paris, awaiting remit- 
tancea from home to enable them to return. A gentle- 
man of this city, who was greatly interested in Gilmore's 
success, and who accompanied him to the steamer when 
he sailed from this city, said yesterday that Gllmbre 
had faOed in Europe because he had acted contrary to 
the advice of his best friends. They ha^ urged him not 
to attempt to spend the season In Paris, but to give a 
grand concert on the Fourth of July, and then start for 
home immediately. Events had shown the wisdom of 
this advice. He Bad been successful Ii^ England, fairly 
so in Ireland, and the first concert at Pans had paid 
well. Everything else had been a failure. Gilmorehad 
taken little or no moDCy with him, and it was supposed 
few of the men had taken much ; and, as they had failed 
to pay expenses, it was likely that most of them would 
have to depend on remittances in order to return. They 
had even lost a part of the money they made in Englana, 
for Mr. Grare, their agent, had run off with 3000 mncs. 
Inquiries were made m musical circles as to the causes 
of Gilmore's failure; whether it was to be attributed to 
bad management or to circumstances which could not 
have been loreseen nor avoided. The general impres- 
sion was that the only bad management of which Mr. 
Gilmore could be accused Justiy, wa« in attempting to 
compete for any length of time with the French and 
other continental military bands, the best of which were 
frtvlng free open-air concerts every night In Paris during 
the summer. Among these the orchestra from the The- 
atre of La Scala at Milan, and the orchestra from Turin 
under Carl Pedrotte were mentioned. It was the height 
of folly. It was said, for Gilmore to place any depend- 
ence on the Americans visiting the Paris Exhibition this 
summer, for Americans didn't go abroad to hear muaio 
which they could hear at home. It was through the ef- 
forts of Americans that the picnic in the Bois de Bou- 
logne had been gotten up, and there their interest in 
Gilmore seemed to have ceased. 
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Another gentieman, '* well-known in musical circles, 

informs the Sun : 

" When the band first appeared in Paris the people 
laughed at it on account of its extraonUnary uniform. 
The men wore red and blue coats and trousers, but they 
had no sldearms and no shakos, and the Parisians 
could not understand a mOitary band without these. 
They laushed at the small caps that the Americans 
wore, andsaid that they looked more like servants or 
lackeys than anything else. The French found fault be- 
cause the band allowed a lady to sing at their concerts. 
They said it wasn't etiquette for a lady vocalist to ap- 
pear on the platfdrm with a brass band. They ridiculed 
and made f on of the troupe in all sorts of ways, and al- 
though the American consul-general and others got 
them up a picnic in the Bois de ftologne, it was no use. 
The material that Gilmore had along with him was 
good enough for Boston or Albany, or for a popular 
concert in Mew York, but it was nothing at the Kichibi- 
tlon. Why, there were military bands giving free con- 
certs in every park in Paris that beat the Americans 

out and out It was lucky for them that 

they didn't go to Germany. They would have fared 
worse there. If possible, than in Paris. What could 
they expect to do at five francs admission in a country 
where the entrance fee to the finest music halls in the 
world is ten cents ? " 



Mme. Beiler's School of Vocal Art in 
Philadelphia. 

It gives us pleasure to print the foUowinp report 
(written at our request) by that energetic and enthusias- 
tic teacher, — one of the authorities in vocal culture — 
Mme. Emma Seller, of the remarkable school founded 
by her and still under her charge. A theatre, with 
performances of whole operas, in a school, is something 
unique, at least in America. 

Mt Dbab Ml. DwxoHT, — It gives me great satisfac- 
tion, that I can tell you. In looking back over the results 
of my work In the past school year, of a constant im- 
provement. As it has been from the beginning of the 
School of Vocal Art, so the past season has shown a 
constant increase in the number of pupils. The school 
reopened September, 1877, with 84 pupils, showing an 
inc r ease of 80 over the corresponding time of the pre- 
vious year; it closed in June with 118 pupils; that is 
with an Increase of 88 over the year before. 
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Am the school has only been in existence three yean, 
and as the foil oourse ot stady embraces fonr years, 
the first s^raduation can not take place until the next 
season (1878-1879.) 

The progress of the pupils In erery branch of music 
taught in the school, can be called much more satisfao- 
tory than in the previous year; which must be at- 
fHbuted to the growing experience and improrement of 
my assistant teachers. This enables us now to haye 
performances of Oratorios, without any artistic help 
from outside the school, as we htfre a very good chorus 
of well-trained voices and singers enough to fill the 
solo parts satisfactorily. 

Beside our chorus, we have a well-trained ladies' 
Quartette and a Quartette of male voices. 

The following operas have been studied and perfor- 
med, each as a whole (without omission), in costome 
and with the appropriate scenery on a stage:— The 
FreitcMUafhjWeher; Orpheut, by Oluck; Martka, hy 
Flotow ; Je$ionda, by Spohr, and the Magic FltOe, by 
Mozart. 

In the class for Church musio the Stabat MaUr, by 
Pergolese, was studied and performed in a concert, be- 
sides different sacred compositions by Mendelssohn, 
Mosart, Haydn, Schubert, etc., and the music for our 
Church choir. (The School of Vocal Art was asked to 
provide the Church of our Saviour in Philadelphia with 
singers and organist for a certain sum; in these situa- 
tions pupils of ours have been employed during the 
last year, and are engaged also, for the future.) 

Many of the more advanced pupils are singing in 
various other Churchrs, and are often asked to sing for 
money in concerts; especially the Ladles*-Quartette, 
which is becoming very popular under the name ot 
** The American Ladies' Quartette." 

In composition, also, the progress of the pupils be- 
comes more perceptible. The young ladies of the 
Quartette, for instance, arrange songs for four parts 
themselves, and compose very pretty original Quartets. 

The increased number of the pupils has made it 
necessary to move the school into a larger buUding 
which has been procured at 1104 Walnut-street. 

Prom the enclosed circular you will see that there 
have been added, for ne^xt year's course, classes for 
sight reading, for the cultivation of children's voices; 
and also the number of singing lessons for the more 
advanced pupils Is augmented. 

For gifted and industrious pupils, who want the 
money to finish their course of study, there exists a 
tuition fund, from which they can borrow money 
under the condition of paying it back as soon as they 
are able to do so. 

This tuition fund was founded through oontributions 
and the proceeds of concerts given by the pupils of the 
school. Emma Sbueb. 



MendelMohn's '' Loreley " at the Baltimore 
Academy of the Visitation. 

BALTiMOBE, July 8. — At the institution whose name 
beads this letter, on the occasion of the Forty-first Dis- 
tribution of Prizes, the programme contained a musical 
featuie of such unusual merit, that it is strange no 
special mention was made of it in the reports given by 
the daily press. It was not without serious question 
of the wisdom of the selection for such an occasion 
and for performers yet pupils at school, that one saw 
Mendelssohn's "Loreley" offered by the young ladies 
of the academy: and there were grave misgivings in 
the writer's mind as to the possibility of convent-girls 
mastering, even rudely, the technical diittcultles at- 
tending the execution of its several numbers, to say 
nothing of their conceiving the spirit of this weird and 
passionate work of so great a master. 

'< Loreley " is entitled " an unltnlshed opera " ; it is a 
fragment that has been*Ieft to fill all lovers of music 
with regret for the failure of Mendelssohn to complete 
so exquisite a design. The opening movement. An- 
dante So$Unuto, is a solo and chorus for female 
voices, an "Ave Maria **: rich in harmony, full 
of deep, religious sentiment. The soloist was 
Miss Carrie Jenliins. A young girl, not out of her 
teens, she has a voice of remarkable power, compass, 
freshness and feeling; cultivation has done much to 
train It in a true school ; she sings with perfect ease and 
abandon, and sustains the highest notes without at all 
sacrificing purity of tone. In the opening movement, 
but especially in the impossioned aria of the finale, it 
was not easy to throw ofi* the idea that one was listen, 
ing to an artist of years and experience, and not the 
schoql-glrl eager for the frolics of a hummer holiday. 

The second movement, ** The Vintage Song," intro- 
duces the composer in one of his most Joy'is moods; 
all is freedom, life and gayety; and the girls, [it de. 
mands men*8 voices, Ed.] even to the tiniest who sang 



as Fays might, gave the sprightly measures with a spirit 
and a dash truly inspiring. The ItnaU introduces the 
prominently supernatural element; and Mendelssohn, 
who taught us in the " Songs without Words,'* how elo- 
quent Instrumentation may be made, has treated here 
his subject so happily that the dance of the Fays of the 
Rhine, their response to the invocation of Lenora and 
their promise of vengeance, need not the words that so 
beautifully fit the music to reveal the author's concep- 
tions. And here should be mentioned with praise, the 
precision, firmness of touch and spirit with which the 
accompaniment was played on Pianos and Harp by 
Misses Adams, Heaney and Lamping. Amateurs and 
professionals know something of the difficulties that 
bristle through Mendelssohn's music ; and the success 
of the young ladies who played " Loreley " on this oc- 
casion refiects credit as well on their skill and artistic 
instincts, as on the school in which they have been 
taught. Misses Osborne and Campbell shared with 
Miss Carrie Jenkins the burden of the solos in "Lore- 
ley," and the former, who is a mere child, has a voice 
of which much may be expected as it develops. 

The truly artistic triumph embodied in the perfor- 
mance of " Loreley," as we heard it rendered by these 
young ladies, must have repaid their devotion of time 
and interest to the rehearsal of so ambitious a work, 
when, by following in the beaten track, the substitution 
of less classical, but more popular compositions would 
have made their task so much lighter: and the musical 
instructors of the Academy must be gratified to know 
that so arduous an effort towards developing in their 
pupils a taste for true music was thus fortunate in its 
resulL 

There were other points of merit in the programme 
which it would be pleasant to dwell upon. The " Trois 
Marches Hteolques " for Pianos, Harps and Organ 
which opened the exercises, were beautiful in melody 
and rich in harmonisatlon ; and a duo by Wehle on airs 
from " The Star of the Korth " was perhaps as beau- 
tiful a piano transcription as we remember to have 
heard. 

The graceful salutatory, delivered in so intelligent a 
manner by Miss Mary Mickle, whose voice was as musi- 
cal as it was well trained; and the tasteful and feeling 
valedictory by Miss Katy Brady showed that in the 
school, elocution and declamation, handmaids of vocal 
music, receive careful cultivation. 

The special thanks of the guests are due to the 
Directress of the Academy for having assigned them 
seats in the hall ftom which the music was heard to the 
best advantage. X. 
• ♦ * 

Milwaukee, Wis.— A " Musical Evening,*' by vocai 
pupils of Mrs. J. W. St. John, and piano pupils of Mr. 
John C. Fillmore, was held in All Souls Church on July 
11, with the following programme : 

1 Beethoven— SonKt% in minor, op 10— Miss 
Minnie Calkins. 

2 ^cAwniann— Song, The Ring— Miss Addle 

8 H^tf5er— Invitation to Walts— Miss Ella 
Smith. 

4 (7«<M— Song, Summer Birds— Miss Estella 
Griswold. 

5 CJkopiH-(a), Waltz in A flat, op 64— Miss 
Gabriella Vanderlyn. (b) Funeral March— Miss 
Nannie Roys, (c) Waltz in B fiat, op M— Miss 
Maggie HuJlihan. . 

6 J7ai»(le<— Aria: Lascia ch'io pianga, Miss 
Emma Josslyn. 

7 Mendelt9ohn—M»rch, from CapricciiK op. 
22, (4 hands)— Misses Bertha Sayles and Minnie 
Calkins. 

8 i/«v«r&e«r— Cavatina, from Robert le JDUMe 
—Miss Ella Peterson. 

9 Glopin— Polonaise, in A, op 40, Miss Mamie 
Halre. 

10 iiifofiM— Song, Nancy Lee— Mr. Claranoe 
Clark. 

11 Ideal — 3d Hungarian Rhapsody — Miss 
Araby Sutherland. 

12 ^tlj^aani— Song, The Flower Oirl— Miss 
Emma Borden. 

88 £<«st— Fantasia on Themes from Gounod's 
Faust -Miss Araby Sutherland. 

14 IToltov— Four-part song. Song of the Tri- 
tons— Miss Mary Eldredge. Miss Addle Wiggin, 
Mr. Arthur Conant, anoMr. Wm. Webster. 



Messrs. Joseph Bradford and 8. Baxter of this city 
have just finished an adaptation . of Frans Bnppe's 
comic opera " Fatlnitza," having procured the right of 
produciion in America from the German publishers. 
This piece had a great run in Germany, and is now in 
the full tide of success at the London Alhambra. All 
the action of the piece takes place during the late Tur- 
co-Russian war. The plot is exceedingly funny, and 
he music the ultimatum of grace and lightness. To 
insure perfect accuracy of representation, the adaptors 
have imported photographs of the entire cast in cos 
tume. The piece will receive an early representation 
either in Boston or in New York.- /ir«ftiU. 
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Yooal, with Piano Aooompaniment. 

Beautiful Flowers, bloom on. B&. 3. d to F. 

Howe, 30 
" Answering doubt with sweet replies. 
Clearing the mist from paradise.*^ 
A sweet song which is nearly perfect in beauty. 

SuDset Song. O minor 4. d t«) F. Elehberg. 30 
** Far off, against the solemn sky. 
Black lie the city towers." 
With Celia Thaxter's words, and Eichberg's 
music, this is in the best of taste. 

The Mofls Trooper. E. (minor A m^jor) 8. 
E to £. Diehl. 36 

" Not England's crown, or Scotch renown. 
Can vanquish me, I ween." 
A good; hearty reminiscence of border warfare. 
Words by Edward Oxenford. 

The False Oracle. F. 3 c to F. HaUon. 35 
" Ah, much you know, you silly fiower. 
He'll love me till his dying dav." 
A neat play on the meaning of the various 
meanings of the daisy leaves as they are picked, 
one by one. 

While I live, I shall bless thee. Alto or 

Bass Sonf(. £6. 3. b to D. Cconpana, 90 
'* Must we in sorrow sever, 
Irving thee still forever." 
The most noticeable thing is the titie page, 
which contains the names of a Awtdred Alto or 
Bass Songs. It is so difllcnit for Alto or Baas 
singers to select music appropriate to their 
voices, that this is nuite an item. The song, be- 
sides, is a very good one, of smooth venlflcation. 

Herald of Summer. Quartet. G. 8. c to g. 

But^ngton. 40 
" So I know the summer's coming 
With the glory of a queen." 
A rich, musical welcome to the glowing sum- 
mer days. 

Sailor's Prayer. (II Marinaro). Eb. 4. 

b to E. MattH. 40 

** Quando la notte soletto io sto." 
" When in the night I am standing alone.'* 
A sailor's prayer to " Maria " for protection. 

Loved at Last With Portrait. D. 4. 

a to F. KimbalL 60 

" Now I can drink, with spirit bold. 
Love's nectar from a cup of gold." 
A rapturous love song, quite good enough to 
be sung, (as it has been), by Miss Caiy. 

The Old Musician and his Ilarp. S'g A Cho. 

A&. 3. E to F. Hiffgins, 40 

" Bring my harp to me again. 
Let me sing a gentie stratn." 
The old minstrel sings very sweetiy, and to evl* 
dentiy quite ready for his voyage to the better 
shore. 

Open thou thy Gates. (Temple, ouvre-toi). 

A minor. 4. G to g. GounodL 40 

" Open thou I my refuge is in thee! " 
" Ouvre-toi, saint temple." 
Shows Gounod's finely wrought woricmanship. 
Arranged also for Alto or Bass voices. 

Instrumental • 

Minnesota March. C. 3. Vamey, 80 

Good march, simple and easy, with the exoep> 
tion of a few runs of thirds. 

Quadrille, from ''Bells of Corneville." 3. 

Coote. 40 
Includes 9 airs of the opera. 

Yalse Brillante, from *' Bells of Comeville." 

E6. 8. RUharda, 60 

Has marks of the author's usual fine taste. 

Fantasie, from '* Bells of Corneyille." 4. 

Various keys. Lott. 80 

A bright and generally easy fantasia, which 
has very pretty airs for themes. 

Benefice Quadrille. 8. Resch. 40 

It will not be a resch thing to predict a good 
success for this very bright and merry pieoe. 

Telegrapher's Redowa. C. 2. KctL 80 

Telegraphers will leam it easily, since it is 
mainly " on one key," and as they hear the music 
of the "wires" may think the "Unes" have 
fallen to theiu in pleasant places. 

Knights of Honor March. F. 3. 

Mary A, KnighL 80 
The Knights will appreciate this Knightly 
musical favor, and will doubtless take pleasure 
in causing its general acceptance. 



ABBREviATioirs.— Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is aenoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bb, etc A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note iron the staff, small Roman lettera if below 
or above the staff. Thus: ** C. 6. c to B," means «* Key 
of C, Blf th degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, B on the 4th space. 
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The Literature of National Music. 

BT CARL BNGEL. 

From the London Maslcal Times.) 

I purpose to give some account of the books 
relating to National Music which have been 
published in different countries. Before enter- 
ing upon this subject, I ventare to submit to 
the consideration of the intelligent musician a 
few introductery remarks, which may perhaps 
be of assistance to him in his perusal of the 
following survey, in case he should not previ- 
ously have given particular attention to Ka- 
tienal Music as a science. Indeed, there is 
reason to snrmise that the subject is rather new 
to many masicians ; at all events, the present 
essay cannot claim to '* supply a long-felt 
want in literature." Still, whoever has ob- 
tained some insight into the rich treasures of 
popular songs and tunes, which have been 
hitlierto but little explored, will probably be 
convinced that the study of National Music is 
sure to become gradually more appreciated by 
the earnest promoters of the art. 

As regards the term National Music, it must 
be remembered that, taken in its widest sense, 
it designates any music which, being composed 
in the peculiar taste of the nation to which it 
appertains, appeals more powerfully than ether 
music to the feelings of that nation, and is 
consequently pre-eminently cultivated in a cer- 
tain country. In this sense Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven may be regarded as representa- 
tives of German National Music ; Rossini. Bel- 
lini, and Donizetti of Italian National Music; 
Auber, BoTeldien, and Herold of French Na- 
tional Music. However, distinguished com- 
posers have developed their style in great 
measure by studying the works of previous 
masters of different countries. The peculiar 
characteristics of the music of the nation are 
therefore more strongly exhibited in the popu- 
lar songs and dance-tunes traditionally pre- 
served by the country-people and the lower 
classes of society, which form the great ma- 
jority of a nation. These musical conceptions, 
generally simple and unpretending in construc- 
tion, often retain their popularity for a long 
period, since the views ana sentiments of the 
uneducated or simple-minded man are less 
subjected to external influences than are those 
of the educated or ambitious man. Thus may 
perhaps be explained the fact that we find 
among the rural population in some countries 
tunes still sung which are known to be above 
a century old. True, they have been some- 
what altered in the course of time. It is sur- 
prising that their alteration is not very great, 
considering that they have been preserved 
traditionally from mouth to mouth, at least 
only BO by the country-people who own them. 

Now it is with this kind of music, or with 
National Music in a more strict sense of the 
term, and not with the elaborate productions 
of distinguished composers, that the reader 
is now invited to occupy his attention. But, 
it may be asked, what is the advantage of 
carefully investigating such inartistic musical 
effusions? The reply is: The study of Na- 
tional Music is useful on account of the great 
originality of popular tunes. Professional 
musicians have many inducements to compose 
or perform music which thev do not feel, while 
the untaught peasant will sing when his heart's 
emotions impel him to it. No wonder that his 
musical effusions, artless as they may be, 
should often be a truer expression of feelings 
than well constructed productions of clever 
artists. 



The study of National Music is useful on 
account ot the great variety in the popular 
tunes. This variety is really astounding, al- 
most every nation's music having its own 
peculiar stamp. Through a familiarity with 
the popular tunos of many countries, so very 
different from each other, our musical concep- 
tion becomes enlarged, and we learn more 
clearly that the rules laid down for our guid- 
ance in art are by no means so infallible as 
they may appear at first sight, but that most of 
them can not unfrequently be disregarded 
with advantage. 

The study of National Music is useful on 
account of the great beauty of many of the 
popular tunes. If the reader is acquainted 
with some of the most admired Scotch, Irish, 
or Welsh songs, he will probably testify to the 
exquisite beauty and impressiveness of the 
airs. He may be assured that all European 
nations possess such heartfelt melodies, only 
different in form and rhythmical expression; 
he will find this to be tho case, if he is not de- 
terred by their strange characteristics from 
familiarizing himself with them thoroughly. 
The characteristics are, in many instances, so 
greatly at variance with those which distinguish 
our own popular music, that an Intimacy with 
them is only gradually obtainable. Especially 
tho tunes, or melodious phrases, of the Arabs, 
Hindus, Chinese, and seve'ral other extra-Euro- 
pean nations, appear to us on first acquaintance 
almost as unintelligible as a language with 
which we are but very slightly acauainted. 
Howbeit, also these nations possess oeautiful 
airs of popular songs. Their conceptions are 
perhaps all the more interesting to the student, 
since the airs are founded on successions of 
intervals, or scales, different from our own 
scales. 

Again, the study of National Musie is useful 
in an historical point of view : because it af- 
fords us an insight into the different stages of 
development of the art of music in different 
countries. Besides, popular ballads and other 
compositions are not unfrequently associated 
with important national events, by which they 
were called forth, or which they promoted. 

The study of National Music is also useful 
in ethnological researches, as it gives us an in- 
sight into the inward man, reveals the charac- 
ter and temperament of different races, and 
the degree of affinity which exists between the 
different human families. Perhaps it would 
be more correct to consider a knowledge of it 
desirable in the pursuit of anthropology, which 
treats on the natural history or man, rather 
than of ethnology; for the latter science is 
only a branch of the former, and treats on the 
relations of the different varieties of mankind 
to each other. But it may well be doubted 
whether National Music wili ever become of 
essential use in these sciences; certainly it can- 
not compare with languages in this respect. 
Music is too furtive; the construction and 
mode of expression of its compositions are 
constantly snbiect to modifications. At any 
rate, this is the case in civilized nations. 
Among uncivilized nations, not affected by 
European influence, any changes of this kind 
are much more gradual, and may scarcely be 
traceable during centuries. Besides, an exact 
knowledge of National Music is not sufficient 
for the purpose in question : an acute feeling 
for its beauties and various characteristics is 
equally requisite. But it is a rare coincidence 
when scientific men possess this acute feeling, 
which is, in fact, a musical talent, not attain- 
able by study, though capable of development 
like other innate gifts. However, this ques- 



tion needs no further consideration here, since 
it does not immediately concern the musical 
student. 

Likewise will it suffice merely to allude to 
tho interest which popular songs possess for 
the philologist, on account of the languages 
and the dialects exhibited in poetry of differ- 
ent countries and different districts of a coun- 
try. Moreover, the poetry is, as is well known, 
often of great beauty — indeed not less so than 
the music ; and deserves for this reason the at- 
tention of the artistic mind. 

Now, should the previous statements have 
convinced the reflecting musician of the ad- 
vantage of an acquaintance with National 
Music, he will perhaps be glad to know the 
proper sources lor information, and the nearest 
way of access to them. Many of the printed 
collections of popular songs and tunes have 
been published in out-of-the-way places, in 
foreign countries, and have not become known 
through the usual channel of the book trade, 
for the obvious reason that they were only is- 
sued for the people to whom they belong, 
others not caring about them. It is often diffi- 
cult to obtain a copy of such publications; in- 
deed, it requires almost a lifetime to hunt up 
the most important ones, and to collect them 
together. The collector must be prepared for 
frequent disappointments, occasioned by the 
promising titles of worthless compilations, 
which he is tempted to order from foreign 
countries. Just as is the case with other liter- 
ary productions, the really valuable works 
have generally more modest titles than those 
which possess comparatively but little merit . 

As the following survey is intended to save 
the student disappointment and time, by point- 
ing out the most Important works, publications 
which are out of print or are otherwise not 
easily accessible will be noticed more fully 
than those which may be supposed to be knowJi 
to many musicians. In order not to enlarge 
the survey to an inconvenient length, many 
publications which have no especial claim to 
consideration will be left unnoticed. The 
reader must therefore not expect to find an ex- 
haustive list of works on the subject under 
discussion. 

National Songs. 

Collections of National Songs which contain 
merely notation of the airs, with the words, 
are generally the most desirable for the musical 
student. In many collections a pianoforte ac- 
companiment has been added which is foreign 
to tne original music and which obscures its 
characteristics. Pianoforte arrangements of 
airs, in which the words have been omitted, 
are generally the least useful, since it is seldom 
possible to ascertain from them how much is 
genuine, and to disentangle the original air 
from the interspersions and ornamentations 
of the arranger. The popular songs of most 
nations are usually sung by a single voice or 
by a number of voices in unison ; harmony is 
employed only in exceptional instances. When 
in a collection the tunes are faithfully rendered 
in notation, the student, by beinff supplied 
with an additional harmony, has only the dis- 
advantage of possessing a more bulky and ex- 
pensive book than he requires. Be this as it 
may, the pianoforte accompaniments of Na- 
tional Songs are often far too elaborate and 
anything but tasteful. If the song is to be 
accompanied, the harmony should, as a rule, 
be as unpretentious as possible ; perhaps a few 
chords, such as the common chord, on the 
tonic, on the dominant and subdominant, occa- 
sionally struck and long sustained, will he 
I found to answer the purpose best; although 
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the peculiar modulations preyailing in the ain 
of certain nations require some unusual succes- 
sions of chords, if they are to be harmonized 
at all. 

In Examining the collections, the student 
will probably soon become convinced that Na- 
tional Bongs are most effective without the 
usual attempts of professional musicians to 
dress them up to greater advantage. As it is, 
a harmonised national tune conveys not unf re- 

?[uently a ludicrous impression, somewhat simi- 
ar to that which might be conveyed by the 
sight of a peasant, attired in a fashionable 
evening dress, behaving awkwardly in a draw- 
ing-room party. 

A published collection of national airs, con- 
taining genuine specimens from every country, 
is still an unaccomplished work. The largest 
collection of the kind which has hitherto ap- 
peared in print, was compiled by Andreas 
Peter Berggreen^ a professional musician in 
Copenhagen, and dates from the year 1855. It 
is entitl^ ^'Folke-Sange og Melodier," and 
consists of four volumes in oblong folio. A 
second edition, greatly enlarged, was published 
in the year 1862, and comprises ten volumes. 
The songs are with pianoforte accompaniments, 
and dance- tunes arranged for the pianoforte are 
interspersed ; but it can hardly be said that the 
editor has been successful with his arrange- 
ments. The songs are almost exclusively from 
European nations; the collection is therefore 
far from sufficiently comprehensive for the 
study of National Songs. As might perhaps 
be expected from the circumstance of the 
editor being a Dane, the Scandinavian airs 
comprise a large portion of the work, the first 
volume containing above two hundred Danish 
tunes harmonized. Another publication of the 
kind, but much smaller, is by O. L. B. Wolff, 
and was published about the year 1840 by Sim- 
rock in Bonn. It is entitled ^'Braga," and 
contains additional pianoforte accompaniments 
to the original airs, and German translations 
of the original poetry. Somewhat similar pub- 
lications, such as " Bardale," edited by Baum- 
stark and WaldbrUhl (Leipzig), **Cent ChanU 
populaires, par G. Fulgence '* (Paris), '^ Orphe- 
us,*' edited by Kayser (Hamburgh, 1858), are 
too insignificant to be useful for study. The 
same may be said of the English publications 
by Edward Jones, entitled "Lyric Airs** (Lon- 
don, 1804), and "Musical Curiorities'* (Lon- 
don, 1811); likewise of dementi's " Selection 
from the Melodies of different Nations;" and 
of the national tunes arranged for the piano- 
forte by W. Crotch, which form the first vol- 
ume of "his Specimens of various styles of 
Music;" and others. 

Let us now examine the collections restricted 
to the songs of single nations, in which we find 
more useful information. To be^n with the 
Scandinavians (the Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, 
Icelanders and Faroe Islanders), who have proved 
themselves zealous collectors of their beautiful 

Sopular songs. As far back as*in the year 1591 
ofrenson Yedel, a parson in Denmark, pub- 
lished a number of those famous Danish bal- 
lads called " Efimpeviser ; " of which, in the 
year 1095, Peter Syv brought out a greatly 
enlarged edition. Especially noteworthy is a 
collection by Abrahamson, Nyerup, and Rah- 
bek, entitled "Udvalgte Danske Yiser Mid- 
delalderen" (Copenhagen, 1812, sm. 8vo, five 
vols.), which contains, in an appendix, a num- 
ber of tunes in notation. A supplement to 
this important work was publishea by P. Ras- 
mussen and R. Nyerup, in two volumes 8vo 
(Copenhagen, 1821). 

Among the Swedish publications, the student 
ought to consult especially "Svenska Folk- 
Visor," by Geijer and Afzelius (Stockholm, 
1846, 8vo, three vols.); "Svenska Fomsftn- 
ger," by Arwidsson (Stockholm, 1884-42, 8vo, 
three vols.); "Svenska Yallvisor och Horn- 
Wtar," by R. Dybeck (Stockholm, 1846, 8vo). 
The two last-named works have the notation 
of the airs without any attempts at improve- 
ment by unwarranted arran^ments or addi- 
tions; the work edited by Geijer and Afzelius 



has a pianoforte accompaniment to the airs, 
which was made by J. C. F. Haeffner, a Ger- 
man musician residing in Stockholm. There 
is also an interesting collection of Swedish 
songs and dance-tunes arranged with pianoforte 
accompaniments, by AhlstrOm and Boman 
(Stockholm, Hirsch, folio) ; and another, edited 
by A G. Rosenberg, and entitled " 160 Polskor, 
Visor och Danslekar uppteeknade i SSderman- 
land, samt sattei f5r Pianoforte " (Stockholm, 
1876, folio). 

The most recommendable Norwegian collec- 
tions are "Norske Folkviser" by M. B. Land- 
stad (Christiania, 1858, 8vo,) and "Gamle 
Norske Folkviser," by SophusBugge (Christi- 
ania, 1858, 8vo). Both of these works are 
carefully edited. Landstad is a Norwegian 
clergyman, and we are informed that his 
present collection of Norwegian minstrelsy was 
gathered from the lips of the people. It com- 
prises 118 tunes, which are pnnted at the end 
of the volume of poetry. Sophus Buege, a 
young student of antiquarian taste and know- 
ledge, about the year 1856 visited the remote 
villages of Norway, at the expense of the 
Sweaish ffovemment, to collect all the metrical 
tales and traditions that still linger there. 
Perhaps it may interest some readers of a 
linguistic taste to be apprised of a little book 
with tunes which is entitled "Norske Viser 
og Stev i Folkesproget,*' and of which a second 
edition was published by Jorgen Moe (Chris- 
tiania, 1848, sm. 8vo). The songs are in the 
dialect of the peasantry, which differs from 
the Danish language spoken by the educated 
classes in Norway. Furthermore, there reouires 
to be noticed the "Norske Fjeldmeloaier,** 
arranged for the pianoforte by L. M. Linde- 
man, a learned musician in Christiania, and 
published in folio. This work contains 288 
tunes, which the student may find useful if he 
has the patience to extricate them from the 
constant changes in harmony, imitations ac- 
cording to the rules of counterpoint, and other 
clever contrivances testifying to the editor's 
skill as a theorist. 

Turning to the Slavonic races (the Russians, 
Poles, Czechs, Wendes, Serbes, &c.), we again 
meet with several very interesting publications. 
The Russians especially have not neglected to 
collect their fine songs and tunes. The most 
noteworthy Russian books of the kind are by 
the following editors: Michailow Tchulkow 
(St. Petersburg, 1770-88); Michailow, Popow 
(St. Petereburg, 1792); Dmitriew (Moscow, 
1796) ; EaUlim (Moscow, 1810) ; Baikow (St. 
Petersburg, 1814); Shukowsky; Glasunow, 
Prince Zertaiow. The first edition of the well- 
known collection of Russian popular sonss 
with pianoforte accompaniment, by T. Pratch, 
was published in St. Petersburg in the year 
1790, in one volume 8vo ; a second edition, in 
two volumes 4to, appeared in 1806, anda thiid 
edition in 1815. it contains an introductory 
essay on the Russian National Song, written 
by Lwow. There is also a noteworthy publi- 
cation of ancient and modem Russian songs, 
arranged for the pianoforte, and issued in 
three volumess 8vo, by Gerstenbeig and Dit- 
mar, in St. Petersbuig. More recently, A. 
Eocipiuski has brought out a collection of one 
hundred airs suns in the Ukraine and Podolia. 
This work, entitled "Pisni, Dumki, i Szumki 
Ruskoho,*' Ac, (Kiev and Ejunenetz 1861, 
royal 8vo), deserves especial attention. There 
is also an edition of it in folio, published in 
the same year, which contains a pianoforte ac- 
companiment to the airs, but has onlv the first 
verse of the poetry to each air. In the piano- 
forte accompaniment the student will find vexa- 
tious examples as to how National Music ought 
not to be treated. The editor is probably a 
native of the district where the airs are at 
home ; at any rate, his name indicates that he 
belongs to the Slavonic races, and this being 
the case, it certainly appears stranse that he 
should have so little caught the spirit of the 
music as to overload the accompaniment with 
all kinds of inappropriate passages and un- 
meaning modulations. It may perhaps seem 



unnecessary to the reader to have his attention 
drawn to bad arrangements ; but if he examines 
the publications pointed out in the present 
survey, he will soon become convinced how 
important it is, in examining a collection of 
tunes, to discern at once what is genuine and 
what i s spu rious. My observations are intended 
to facilitate his labor. Other collections of 
national airs of Little-Russia are by Halahan, 
Lyssenko, Ac, 

The Russian language is so little cultivated 
in Western Europe, that but few English 
musicians are likely to be able to andentand 
the poetry of the songs just noticed. There 
are, however, some German translations of 
Russian songs, with the original tunes, which 
may perhaps be more convenient to the Eng- 
lish student of Slavonic music. Take, for in- 
stance, "Russische Volkslieder," by G. von 
Doppelmair (Leipzig: Breitkopf and Hftrtel; 
4to), and " Die beliebtesten Russischen Volks- 
lieder Ubersetzt von Griinbaum " (Berlin : 
Schiesinger; folio). 

Having thought it necessary to protest 
against certain tasteless arrangements, it is to 
me a duty all the more pleasant to draw atten- 
tion to the discernment evinced by Oskar Eol- 
berg, in his "Piesni Ludu Polskiego** (War- 
saw, 1857, 8vo), which contains 466 Polish 
airs of son^ and dance- tunes. Only the melody 
is given with the words of the songs; devia- 
tions popular in certain districts of Poland are 
indicated by small notes. In the dance-tunes 
occasionally some harmony is admitted, pre- 
cisely as the people are in the habit of intro- 
ducing it. Moreover, the book is embellished 
with ten colored plates representing Poles in 
their national costumes. Oskar Eolberg is a 
native of Poland, and studied maslc for some 
time in Berlin. On his return to Warsaw he 
made it one of his principal objects to investi- 
gate the National Music of his country. He 
also published 126 Polish airs with pianoforte 
accompaniments (Posen, 1842, folio), A col- 
lection of Polish songs, by A. Sowinski (Paris, 
1880, folio), has a French translation printed 
together with the oriffioal words. Especially 
noteworthy are also the songs of the people in 
Cracow, published by Konopka (Cracow, 1840); 
and the songs of the White-Crobatians, Maso- 
vians, and Rnsslnnians on the River Bug, pub- 
lished by K. W, Wojcicki (Warsaw, 1836, two 
vols.). Songs of the Polish inhabitants in 
Eastern Prussia have been published by J. J. 
Lipinski (Posen, 1842, sm. 8vo); Julius Rooer 
(Breslau, 1868, 8f^o) ; Hofifmann von Fallersie> 
ben (Cassel, 1865, 8vo), 

The Wends are a Slavonic race living in some 
villages of Lnsatia, in Germany. A compre- 
hensive collection of their popular sonn, 
edited by Haupt and Schmaler (Grimma, 1841, 
4to, two vols.), contains 580 sonss with the 
tunes. The words are in Wendish, with a 
German translation ; and the interesting work 
is illustrated with colored plates representing 
Wendish men and women in their picturesque 
costumes, and various objects illustrative of 
their manners and customs. 

A curious instance, showing how even a dis- 
tinguished musician may be deceived in hunt- 
ing out national tunes if he has not made the 
subject bis study, occurs in "Presni Polskie i 
Ruskie Ludu Galicyjskiego," a collection of 
popular songs of the Polish and Russian people 
m Galicia, published by Venceslas zaleski 
(Lemberg, 16f88, 8vo, two vols.) The second 
volume contaiins 160 airs, with pianoforte ac- 
companiments, by Charles Lipinski, the cele- 
brated violinist. He was a native of Galicia; 
nevertheless he admits in his publication, No. 
80 of the set of tunes, an air which is in con- 
struction and expression so different from those 
of his native country that he might have sur- 
mised that it could not be Galician, although 
he was not aware that it is the melody of "Nel 
cor piil non mi sento," from the Opera of "La 
Molmara," by Paisiello, on which Beethoven 
has composed beautiful variations, and which 
is known in England as the air of " Hope told 
a flatt'ring tale." Other Galician popular 
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songs have been collected and published by 
Zejgota Pauli (^Lemberg, 1888, 1889). 

The Czechs are the Blayonic inhabitants of 
Bohemia. A valuable collection of their songs, 
edited by E. J. Erben (Prague, 1862 and 1864, 
8yo, two Tols.), contains 811 tunes with the 
original words. An earlier publication, by 
Erben and Martinowsky (Pra^e, 1847, 4to), 
contains 800 songs with piano^rte accompani- 
ments. Particularly interesting are the incor- 
porated twenty old songs of the Hussites, 
which a friend of Erben committed to notation 
from the lips of an old minstrel, in the district 
of Bud>peeis in Bohemia. These Hussite tunes 
are mostly in the minor key, but are more wild 
than sad. Other noteworthy publications of 
Bohemian National Music are oy Rittersberg 
and Weber (Prague); Frantisek Marti nee 
(Prague, 1866, oblong 8vo) ; J. Vashak (Prague, 
1844) ; W. A. Bwaboda (Prague, 1829, 8vo) ; 
F. L. Czelahowsky (Prague, 1822-27); J. W. 
Eamaryta (Prague, 1882). There are also two 
fine collections of Moravian songs, edited by 
Frantisek Sushil. The first of these (Brunn, 
1840) has the poetry printed in 12mo, and the 
music, consisting of 480 tunes without any ac- 
companiment, in oblong folio. The other con- 
tains, in one volume 8vo, 800 songs, with their 
tunes, and was published in Brunn in the year 
1860. 

In the charming Wallachian airs arranged 
for the pianoforte by J. A. Wachmann, a 
music director at Bucharest, we have an in- 
structive example as to how such music ought 
to be treated if it is to be arranffed at all. In 
the present instance the difficulty was the 
greater, since thepeculiar succession of tones 
prevalent in the Wallachian melodies, with the 
irequent occurrence of the interval called the 
superfluous (or augmented) second, rather in- 
vites the arranger to some unwarrantable treat- 
ment. Wachmann has not been misled to ex- 
travagances; the genuine melody is always 
clearly prominent, and the accompaniment 
renders the peculiar rhythm which distinguishes 
naany Wallachian tunes. There are in all 
sixty-two melodies thus issued by Wachmann, 
in four numbers (Vienna: MUller; folio), and 
the first number dates from about the middle 
of the present century. Wachmann states, in 
a short preface to the third number, that he 
has taken great care to retain the original char- 
acteristics of the music, that he has not al- 
lowed himself to add even a note of embellish- 
ment, and that his chief endeavor has been to 
transfer the music, as he often heard it per- 
formed by the perambulating musical bands in 
Wallachia, to the pianoforte as faithfully as 
possible. The members of these bands are 
frequently gipsies. Any musician acquainted 
with Roumanian music will probably admit 
that Wachmann has succeeded remarkably 
well. 

It is impossible to bestow a similar com- 
mendation on the pianoforte arrangement of 
Servian tunes by Alois Ealauz (Vienna : Mfiller ; 
folio,^ in two numbers^ ; however, as many of 
the airs have the Servian poetry, with a Ger- 
man translation of the words, given with the 
notation, it is possible to recognize the original 
tunes, and to pick out the grain from the 
chaff. Ealauz gives in the second number 
some Bosnian tunes, which cannot fail to 
interest the student on account of their great 
originality. Here may also be noticed the 
songs of the Slavonic inhabitants of Camiola, 
edited by Achazel and Eorytho, under the 
title ''SlovenskePjesni Erajnskiga Naroda" 
(Laibach, 1889). 

[To be ContinnecL] 



Philadelphia Academy of Mndo. — A 

Aetrotpeot 

There has been bat little serioas musical Instrao- 
tion given in the Philadelphia Academy of Music 
daring the twenty-one years of its existence. It is 
an Academy only in name, and the name was cho- 
sen in deference chiefly to a prejadice that ased 
to exist against places called theatres or opera 



houses, which, it was feared, might extend to the 
Legislature and prevent its granting an act of In- 
corporation. Bat as a teacher by the object method, 
the Academy has done pretty good work, some 
idea of which may be formed nrom an examination 
of certain statistics appended to the report of the 
Directors for the year 1877, which has lately been 
published. 

From the opening of the house in Febraary, 
1867, to the close of 1877, one hundred and four- 
teen different operas have been performed in It, a 
large number of them many times. Thirty-etght 
of them were Italian operas ; the others were Ger- 
man, English, and French — twenty-one of the 
latter having been examples of the Opera-Boaffe. 
There were 12 operas by Donizetti, 10 by Verdi, 7 
by Meyerbeer, 6 by Rossini, 6 by Mozart, 4 by 
Bellini, 2 by Weber and 1 {Ftddio) by Beethoven. 
It is unnecessary to note the number by less famous 
composers. The only original eperas produced for 
the first time were William H. Frv's Noire Dame of 
Paris and Bonawitz*s Bride of meuina and Oetrth 
lenka. 

The compiler of the tables we are consulting has 
given the names of the principal artists who have 
appeared in the Italian operas. Among them are 
the sopranos, Gazsaniffa, La Grange, Colson, Poin- 
sot, Adelina Patti, Laborde, Minnie Uank, Kellogg, 
Parepa, Piceolomini, Nilsson, Lncca, Albani, Titiens, 
Rose, and ethers of less fame ; while among the 
contraltos are Phillipps, Aldini, d'Angri, Gary and 
Hinkley. The men singers of greatest note have 
been Brignoli, Amodio, Ferri, Taffanelli, Mazzo- 
leni. Gassier, Stigelli, Formes, Sasini, Bellini, Tam- 
berlik, Baragli, Capeal, CampaniDi,XeFranc, Wach- 
tel and some others who are still living and sing- 
ing, and some long since retired or dead. A go^ 
many sang too long for their fame or popularity, 
and some of these still live and still try to sing. 

One of meet famous of the still living and still 
popular songstresses, Adelina Patti, made her first 
appearance as a prima donna at the Academy in 
1869, when she was in her I7th year. But she had 
previously suni; often in concerts at the Musical 
Fund Hall, astonishing every one by her wonder- 
ful warbling with her thin, child-like voice. Bat 
in 1869 this had matured, and she at once took a 
hieh rank as a prima donna. In 1 860, at the grand 
gala performance given to the Prince of Wales, 
when he, showing his German taste, selected the 
opera of Martha^ Patti was the " Lady Harriet." 
That was a memorable night, for every one was in 
full evening dress, even in the amphitheatre, and 
when the audience rose for the British national an- 
them, the spectacle was the most brilliant ever 
seen in the theatre. 

Hundreds of that dashing crowd have gone the 
way of all flesh, and still more hundreds of those 
who were habitues of the Academy in its first sea- 
son, when full dress was the rule, rather than the 
exception, as it is now, and when the promenade 
in the Foyer between the acts was the delight of 
the young belles and beaux. Those of them whe 
survive are perhaps cultivating the musical taste of 
their sons and daughters, who will be in the audi- 
ences next winter. They do net, however, and will 
not fill the plabes of the noted women and men of 
Philadelphia society who were to be seen in their 
particular places every opera night of the Acad- 
emy*s first season. 

The details ahont the operatic performances in 
the splendid theatre, which is stiA unequalled in 
America, are very interesting. But if the com- 
piler of them would also give an account of the 
great concerts and the great solo instrumentalists, 
especially referring to the Thomas Orchestra con- 
certs, another set of pleasant reminiscences would 
arise. — ^enitiff BuUeUn, July 26. 
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Francois Baan. 

An attack of apoplexy carried off*, on Tuesday, 
the 4th inst, this hard working artist, only a day 
previous full of strength and health, and still re- 
joicing at the triumph recently achieved by him at 
the l^tional Fdte, with his chorus : " Gloria & la 
France," sung by the Paris Orpheonists, whose 
studies he directed and for whose success he paved 
the way. 

Bom at Marseilles, 4th September, 1816, Fran- 
cois Emmanuel Joseph Bazln received his first 
musical lessons in the Communal School, founded 
by Barsotti in tha above city. After entering the 
Paris Conservatory in 1884, he carried on sac- 
cessively the first prizes for harmony and fugue ac- 
companiment and for the organ. In 1887, while 
still a student, he was appointed assistant professor 



to Dourlen, his master of harmony. In 1840 he 
gained the grand prize of Rome with the cantata, 
Lo^M de Monifwrt, which had the exceptional honor 
of being performed several times at the Grand 
Opera. After a stay of three years in Italy he re- 
turned to resume his former position as assistant 
professor at the Conservatory, being appointed 
titulary professor a few years later. When M. 
Ambroise Thomas sncceeded Auber as director of 
the institation in 1871, Bazln became professor of 
Fagae and Composition. He was elected member 
or the Academy of Fine Arts, on the death of 
Carafa, in 1872 ; for some ten years past he had the 
sopreme direction of the vocal studies in the 
Schools of the City of Paris. He was an officer of 
the Legion of Honor. 

The theatrical works of Francois Bazin, all per- 
formed at the Opera-Comique, are Le TrompeUe de 
M. le Prince, Le Malheur d'Stre jolie, La IfuU de 
Saini'Si/lveetre, Madelon, Maitre Pathtlin, Le Voyage 
en Chine, and LOwre el le Paeha, He wrote also 
several religious works, and a large number of Or- 
pheonic choruses, which have long been sung all 
over France. He had, moreover, in manuscript, 
two scores and a treatise on counterpoint. 

Francois Bazin was successful on the stage in the 
only branch he cultivated, that of light comic 
opera ; Le TrompeUe de M. U Prince, JfSlre Paihe- 
lin, and more especially Le Voyage eti Chine, were 
successes from the first, and have kept their place 
as stock pieces. But his career was above all ped- 
agogic, and he will be better remembered as a pro- 
fessor than as a composer. His teaching, marked 
by no innovation, attained excellent results, thanks 
to a wise practical course, and it is by thousands 
that we count the clever musicians formed by his 
Train d'harm/onie, where, however, we might 
search in vain for any deductions based on argu- 
ment or aught resembling a theory. When, after 
being for thirty-four years Professor of Harmony, 
Accompaniment, and Reading of Scores at the 
Conservatory, he succeeded to M. Ambroise Thom- 
as's Class of Composition, he carried with him to 
the superior branch of musical didactics the same 
empirical, but certain method; as a rule, his 
pnpils know thoroughly what he taught them. 
Several winners of the Grand Prize of Rome were 
turned out by him, and his last success in this line 
dates f^om a fortnight ago. 

We may sum up by saying that he turned to the 
best account the powers which be knew he pos- 
sessed, and it is on this condition alone that a man 
has any chance of leaving a trace behind him. 

Ch. B. 

The obsequies of Francois Bazin were celebrated 
on Friday, the 7th inst, in the church or' Notre- 
Dame-de-Lorette, with the solemnities usual in the 
case of members of the Institute and of the Legion 
of Honor. A piquet of infantry opened the pro- 
cession. The decorations of the deceased, as well 
as his Academician's coat and sword, were laid up- 
on the coffin. The pall-bearers were MM. Ambroise 
Thomas, de Beauplan, Henri Delaborde, and Hu- 
bert. An immense crown concealed all the back 
portion of the funeral car ; on the ribbon attached 
to it were the words in gold letters; A J^aneoie 
Badn, set iMves. All the staff, professional and ad- 
ministrative, of the Conservatory, all the members 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, all the professors of 
the Orpheon, and a great number of artists, of 
dramatic authors, and of private friends, took part 
in the precession. 

The service performed af the church of Notre- 
Dame-de-Loretto, all hung with black, was of short 
duration. In addition to the prose text and tiie 
'*De Profundis," all the singing included only a 
"Libera ' by Ch. Plantade, and a "Pie Jeeu" by 
Francois Bazin, both well rendered by M. Auguez, 
of the Opera. At half-past one the procession 
started for Pdre-Lachaise. It took the line ^f the 
Boulevards, the large number of mourners on foot 
and the interminable string of carriages attracting 
the attention of the public. At the cemetery, after 
the professors of the Orphdon had sung together, 
under the direction of M. Danhauser, a nineral 
stanza by Francois Bazin, four addresses were de- 
livered respectively by M. Henri Delaborde for the 
Academy of Fine Arts ; M. Ambroise Thomas for 
the Conservatory of Music ; M. Comettant for the 
Association des Artistes Musiciens ; and M. £mile 
Jonas for the Society of Authors and Composers. 
The professors of the Orphdon then executed the 
" De Profundis," and this terminated the ceremony. 
— Revus est Oa»Ue Musieale. 
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A MuBio Festival at Erfort 

(From a Correspondent of the <' Guardian.'*) 

In Aagnst, 1867, 1 had the pleasure of reoorting 
in these columns a music festival given at Meinin- 
gen by the AUeemeine Deutche Musikverein (Gen- 
eral German Musical Society), which was chiefly 
memorable for its being brought to a close at the 
Wartburg by the first performance of the Abb^ 
Liszt's oratorio, Si. JSlixaieth. This society, as was 
then stated, waa founded by Liszt in 1861 ; its prin- 
cipal um being to encourage the cultivation of 
musical art by the establishment of periodical festi- 
vals, at which facilities are offered for bringing for- 
ward new works by living composers, without alto- 
gether excluding the less familiar works of oldei 
masters. Since its establishment the society has 
grown in importance and enlarged its borders, 
having held festivals on different occasions in Leip- 
sic, Weimar, Oarlsruhe, Dessau, Meiningen, Alten- 
burg, Madgeburg, Halle, Hanover, and, lastly, at 
Erfurt. The great gathering of musicians of which 
I have now to speak was the fifteenth that the 
society has held. It lasted from the 22d to the 
26th of June (inclusive). Pleasant recollections of 
the Meiningen festival in 1867, the promised co- 
operation of Liszt and von Bulow, the rich and in- 
structive character of the programme put forth — 
so different from those of our own provincial festi- 
vals, as well as of those of Germany in general — 
combined to determine me to undertake the journey 
to Erfurt. Nor have I been disappointed. Erfurt, 
one of the oldest cities of Germany, with its fine 
old Gothic cathedral founded in 762, its eighteen 
churches, its antique buildings, its far-famed horti- 
cultural gardens, its historical association with 
Luther, who lived here as a monk (1605-12) in an 
Augustinian convent, which, with all its relics, 
Luther's Bible, <fec., was burnt down in 1862, is 
well worth a visit for its own sake alone, but, lying, 
as it does, well out of the beaten track of Englisn 
tourists, seems not yet to have received the atten- 
tion it deserves. It is just at such a place, where a 
festival is not a matter of regular occurrence, and, 
consequently, lodging-house and-innkeepers have 
not learnt to look upon their visitors at such a 
time as fair prey, that a music festival is most en- 
joyable. One has seen here the inhabitants in 
their normal condition ; the orderly arrangements, 
the civility, attention, and hospitality offered to 
visitors, both by the members of the musical com- 
mittee of management and by residents, could 
hardlv have been exceeded. Both musically, and 
in point of the numbers attending, the festival may 
at once be pronounced a success. The scheme of 
six concerts included some fifty works, great and 
small, the majority of which must have been com- 

Earatively, if not absolutely, new to most of their 
earers. That ameog so many new works each 
should prove a masterpiece was not to be expected, 
but it must be confessed that but too many seemed 
to have owed their selection to personal influence 
rather than to their intrinsic merit. Happily, 
however, the good predominated over the respect- 
ably mediocre. To speak of all would be tedious ; 
I shall, therefore, restrict my remarks in the main 
to those which seemed to me the most worthy to 
be brought to a further hearing. 

The festival opened on Saturday morning (June 
22) with a performance of sacred music in Uie Bar- 
fusser Church. It commenced with a prelude in B 
minor by W. H. Pachelbel, born at Erfurt in 1686. 
followed by J. S. Bach's Ghoralvorspiel, " Der Tag. 
der ist so freundenreioh," both played by Herr B, 
Schick, organist of this chur^, who was to be 
pitied in that he has not at his command a less un- 
wieldly and more grateful soundiog organ. Organ- 
ist after organist contended with its peculiarities. 
Herr A. Hanlein executing a concerto (Op. 22) by 
Niels W. Gade : Herr D^genhardt, a prelude and 
fugue (Op. 16)by CarlPiutti; Herr J. G. Zahn, a 
movement from a sonata (Op, 42) by G. Merkel ; 
Herr Bernhardt Sulie, some variations of his own 
on^ theme from Liszt's Ohristut ; and Herr F. 
Billig, Baoh's Passacaglia. Though the novelties 
ameng these organ works were for the most part 
more commendable as academical exercises than 
pleasing in effect, their production went far to prove 
that both organ playing and organ conopositiun is 
still diligently cultivated in Germany. Fortunately 
the softer stops of the organ were of an agreeable 
quality and in good order, and its suitability for 
accompanying a violin or violoncello solo — a com- 
bination which has seldom come before us in Eng- 
land, and which probably owes its origin to the 
general absence of "Venetian swells" in German 
organs — was fully demonstrated in the perfor- 
mance by Herr H. Petri, of the " air " from G. 



Go1dmark*s violin concerto, and in that by Herr 
Wihan, of the andante from J. S. Svend8en*8 violon- 
cello concerto, both charming works, admirably 
rendered, and ably accompanied on the organ by 
Herr Franz Preitz. A vocal trio, ** Die heilige 
Nacht," for female voices (Frl. Breidenstein, Frau 
Fischer, and Frl. Lancow. with accompaniment for 
violin (Her Pauli), and organ (Herr Preitz), com- 
posed by E. Lassen; also proved charmingly effec- 
tive. Even more commendable on account of its 
earnest and devotional character, and because it 
might easily and appropriately be adapted for use 
in the Anglican Church on occasions when boys' 
voices are not available, was a setting of the 84th 
Psalm, by Carl Miiller-Hartung for barytone solo, 
male quartet, and three-part male cherus. The 
solo was finely sung by Herr Ernst Hungar, of 
Berlin, and pupil of Herr Stockhauscn. Though 
young, he possesses an excellent voice and refined 
style; of all the singers I have heard here, but 
who, it must be conceded, have not found much 
opportunity for distinguishing themselves, I antici- 
pate that he will make the greatest mark in the 
musical world. In addition, he was heard at this 
concert in two simple but beautiful song^, " Seelen- 
frieden," by A. Winterberger, and "Geheiligt 
werde Dein Name," by Peter Cornelius. 

The first of the orchestral and choral concerts, 
of which there were three, took place in the thea- 
tre. The orchestra employed, numbering some 
sixty performers, comprised the members of the 
famous private band of His Rayal Highness Prince 
Carl Gunther, of Sondershausen, with some few ad- 
ditions, under the general direction of their own 
conductor, Herr Max Erdmannsdorfer, who had so 
thoroughly studied and rehearsed all the music in 
advance at Sondershausen, that on coming together 
at Erfurt there remained little to be done but to 
put the finishing touches to it The orchestral 
performances throughout the week, I may at once 
say, were, thanks chiefly to Herr Erdmannsdorfer's 
perseverance and undeniable skill as a conductor, 
and the superior quality of the forces at his com- 
mand, of a very high order indeed. Erfurt is 
evidently rich in its choralists. For the rendering 
of the choral works, two distinct choirs were em- 
ployed, there not being space sufiicient on the stage 
of the theatre to accommodate both at once. These 
were the choirs of the so-called " Seller's " society, 
and ef the " Sing-Akademie." The plan was a 
good one, for it had evidently given rise to a feeing 
of amicable rivalry on the part of both. This con- 
cert commenced in a loyal and festive manner with 
a performance of Wagner's " Kaiser-Marsch." On 
the choir rising to sing the national hymn. ' Heil, 
Heil dem Kaiser," with which it closes, but which 
in London, to the detriment of its general effect, 
has always been left to the band, the whole house 
rose and remained standing till the end, and then 
gave three hearty cheers for the Emperor. Fried- 
rich Kiel's Te Dmm (Op. 46), for solo voices (Frl. 
Marie Beck, Frl. Schultze, the Herren Thiene and 
Hungar), chorus and orchestra, immediately fol- 
lowed. With the exception of a Requiem, per- 
formed by the Cambridge University Musical So- 
ciety in May last, and one or two concerted cham- 
ber pieces which have been brought forward by 
Mdme Norman-N4ruda, and Mr. C. Hall6, little is 
known of this composer in England, though in 
Germany, especially as a master of counterpoint, 
his merit has long been widely recognized. That 
he has been brought up chiefly under the influence 
of Bach and Handel peeps out from his setting of 
the Te Deum, the somewhat old-fashioned cut of 
which seems, however, to accord well with the 
antique character of the Ambrosian Hymn of Praise, 
whicn, as the programme-book took care to re- 
mind us, dates from the year S80. Kiel has treated 
it in so sober, earnest, and vigorous a manner that 
its adoption for use in church on special occasions, 
and at our cathedral festivals, may safely be recom- 
mended, though on the other hand, as may also be 
said of his' Requiem, the absence of set solos will 
probably stana in the way of its being taken up by 
speculative concert-givefs. At the close of the T9 
Deum, the members of the choir, who till now had 
been sitting in front of the band, left the stag^, and 
took their places among the audience, so as not to 
interfere with the performance of the three instru- 
mental works which immediately followed. These 
were the orchestral prelude to Brachvogers drama 
NardM. by M. Erdmannsdorfer (Op. 17), Raff's 
violoncello concerto, in D minor, and a new sym- 
phony in G major (Op. 12), by Felix Drilseke. 
With Brachvogel s drama I am unacquainted, but I 
have been given to understand that it is philosophi- 
cal in its tendencies, and treats of the remerse and 
madness of a man who, by his own misconduct, 



loses the affection of a wife whom he had once 
loved. Such a su^ect hardly suggests mnsic of a 
pleasant order. Perhaps it was on this account 
that it certainly did not make a very favorable im- 
pression, though in its technical aspect it bespeaks 
the ready hand of a well-practisod, independent, 
but perhaps somewhat over noisy composer. By 
his violoncello concerto, the performance of which 
was a splendid display of virtuosity on the part of 
Herr Friedrich Gr&tzmacher, Raff seems to have 
satisfactorily solved the difficult task of equally 
dividing the interest between the solo instrument 
and the orchestral accompaniment, without detri- 
ment to one or the other. The symphony of Felix 
Dr&seke, which has only recently oeen published 
(by Kahnt, of Leipsic), and I believe was now per- 
formed in public for the first time, proved a genuine 
success. Orthodox in form, both material and treat- 
ment are strongly marked with its author's indi- 
viduality. The second movement, a eckeno in dual 
time, is of so piquant character that it alone would 
make the fortune of a far inferior work. It is just such 
a symphony as Mr. Manns might safely bring before 
his audience. Its vigorous, earnest, and taking char- 
acter would be certain to please, and though pleasant- 
ly exciting, it is not a work of so sensational a kind 
as to run counter to the general character of his ex- 
istent repertory. Loud calls for the composer ac- 
companied the plaudits which it deservedly evoked. 
The choir (" Seller's ") now returned to their seats 
on the stage for the concluding piece of the even- 
ing—Liszt's setting of the 18th Psalm, "Usque 
quo Dominef ' for tenor solo, chorus, and orches- 
tra. Ah treated by Liszt, this splendid composi- 
tion may not inaptly, perhaps, be designated as a 
symphonic poem or a tone picture with words ; for 
in a highly dramatic manner it brings before us the 
Psalmist-King at the head of his people, impor- 
tunately praying to God, and at last giving expres- 
sion to their faith in a hymn of praiise. Dramatic 
as is the music which Liszt has furnished, it is st 
the same time intt>nsely devotional. The tenor solo 
was finely declaimed by Dr. Gonz, but the perfor- 
mance often dragged, apparently from being in the 
hands of a conductor, Herr Golde. whose beat was 
neither so decisive nor so familiar to the members 
of the band as that of Herr Erdmannsdorfer, but 
whose skill as a choirmaster, be it said to his credit, 
was made fully apparent by the excellent singing of 
the choir. At tbe conclusion of the performance 
loud were the calls for Liszt, who came forward and 
bowed from the box in which he was sitting. 

The third concert, which took place on Sunday 
evening, was again orchestral and choral. A sym- 
phonic poem for orchestra, by Camille Saint-S&ena, 
entitled FhOeion, headed the programme 

For several years past M. Saint-Sftens has been a 
regular visitor to London, but till quite recently 
has only found an asylum at the maUnSet of Pro- 
fessor Ella, so slow are we in England to recognize 
merit in a composer until he has established a repu- 
tation abroad. This Saint-Saens has done, both in 
France and Germany. As a prolific composer, both 
in the classical and romantic style, he has shown 
extreme versatility. It is in the latter, however, 
that he seems most in his elemeht This was fully 
instanced by his Phaeton, a work aptly illustrating 
the legend upon which it is based, without being 
unduly eccentric, though strikingly original as re- ^ 
gards the matter of its contents, treatment^ and 
orchestration. It seemed to be highly appreciated, 
and was warmly applauded by an extremely critical 
audience. A Romanza for violin and orchestra, by 
Max Bruch, a composer who seems to entertain a 
regard for violinists which is certainly reciprocal, 
served to display the virtuosity of Herr Petri, the 
leading violinist of the Sondershausen orchestra. 
A couple of orchestral characteristic pieces by yon 
Billow, entitled NoUumo and Allegro rieoluio, fol- 
lowed. Though hardly to be classed among the 
most important of his compositions, they proved 
well worth making acquaintance with. The J^oi- 
tumo, somewhat sombre in tone and free from senti- 
mentality, has more the character of a midnight 
rSverie than of a love-song. It abounds in graceful 
thoughts and defli orchestral touches. The AUegro, 
originally composed as an inlermeao occuring in his 
incidental music to Juliue Ccuar, by its vigorous 
character happily contrasted with the NoUumo, 
and display ea its composer in quite a diflbnt mood. 
Enthusiasm reached its height at this concert on 
the close of the performance of Liszt^s Ungarit^ 
Phantaeie, for pianoforte and orchestra, by Frau 
Pauline Erdmannsdorfer-Fichner. a pupil of Lisztfs, 
possessed of an almost masculine touch, and whose 
veins apparently flow with the warmest gyp»y 
blood. On being several times recalled, she was 
forced to returii to the piano and repeat the last 
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Bection. Nuw there were calls fur Lisib, wfa* de- 
«c*nded from hii box knd (p^cioDsIy led h«r for- 
ward igain. The choral work with which this 
concert concluded was Raff* aettln^; of the ISOth 
Pmlm, " Da profDndia," for loprano aolo (Fri. 
Breidenat«in), eiK^t-part chorna, and orcheatra 
(Op. 11), perlorm^ ^7.*^^' Erfurt Sing Akadsmte, 
ander the direction ef Herr Mertel. Oreatly aa I ad- 
mire moet of Raff's inatnimeDtal work*-, I mDst con- 
feae to disappoiDtment in dow (or the first time 
making acqnalntance with him as a vecal composer, 
chiefly on the groand that in this work, which Ib 
■a prolli as Ita author Is prolific, there seems to be 
an entire absence of coanectioD between text and 
maaic. True, it contains some splendid eight-part 
wriUng, both in the strict sod fVee style, and a 
moat exciting eight-part fugne, which, neverthelssa, 
appears as an BDU-cllmai, and. insUad of coming 
to a proper close, leads ioLo an " Amen " choraa of 
a totally different character, with which It has no 
relationship. 

On Monday, the 24th, both coneerte were devoted 
eiclaalTely to chamber magic — a cemnendable 
plan, as. except Ibr a marning rehearsal, ft gBTe the 
members of the orcheatra a day's rest. The can- 
oerted works broaght forward at the first com prised 
Brahms' string quartet In B flat (Op, 87). of which 
I need net say a word, as It has been made aaflicl- 
ently hmlllar at the Monday Popular Concerts ; a 
aulte No. 2, In F major, Op. i1) for violin (E. Rap- 
poldl) and pisnororte (C. Hess), by Frsni Riea, 
which la hirly lo he rooommended to violinists u 
a gratefa] and attractiTo work, somewhat Schnman- 
Desqne In spirit; and iv qnalntel for pianoforte' (C. 
Heea) and strings (Herren Rappoldt, Feigerl, E. 
Rtes, and F. Gratimacher), byO. Sgambatl, which, 
apart fl^>m Ita beini; the work of an Italian replete 
with German feeling and scholarship, proved wor- 
thy of all praise. "The vocal mnsic comprised two 
trios by E. Sachs, for female voices, and four tongs 
by O. Lessmann. simple and charming enough, and 
charmlagly rendered by Fran Hlna Sdnbro, from 
Naples. A number of songs by R. von Kieudel 
(the German ambassador at Rome), A. Jensen, P. 
Cornelius, and J. Knlese were Introduced by Herr 
Hangar and Fran L. Fischer at the evening cou- 
oert. The instrumental concerted works Included 
a trio, in A minor, for planofsrte (Fran Erdmanns- 
ddrfer-Flchoer) and strings (Herren Petri and Wl- 
han), by Max Erdmannadorfer. which, eepecially, as 
regards the two middle movementa, Impreaaed me 
more favorably than the same compoaer'a orchestral 
prelude already alluded to, and provided Fran Erd- 
mannsdorfer, nnquesLlonably a pianist of t.ha first 
cIsasB, with an opportunity of diaplaying her re. 
markable acqairemente, which she tumul to the 
beat advantage ; aome capital variatlana (Op. S9) 
by E. WQllner, on a theme by Schubert, for piano- 
forte (C. Heas) and violoncello (F. Gr&timacher) ; 
and a trio In O. minor, by Hana von Bronsart. for 
piannbrte (Dr. Hans von BQlow. violin (Herr Kom- 
pel). and violoncell* (Herr Leopold Qrlltzmacher). 
with the last-named work and ita performance the 
interest of the evening colminsted. Fortnustely, I 
was already familiar with It, having atndied the 
score, which has recently been published, and 
having twice heard it played at homo both by Mrs. 
Beesley and Dr. von BQlow. I have therefore the 
less hestitatlDP In prononnclng it fnl1y worthy to 
take ita stand by the aide of any modern trio with 
which I am acquainted. Indeed, among the post- 
Beethoven prodnctlona in this claas I do not know 
Its superior. That this seemed aleo to be the gen- 
eral feeling of the aadience — a very critical one — 
waa apparent ft'om the enthusiasm Itevobed, doubt. 
leas intended as much for the work ileelf ss for the 
perfect manner in which it wm rendered. On the 
second movement {vimue) being loudly applauded. 
Dr. von Billow rose from his seat and pointed to the 
composer, who is noted for hli modest and retiring 
manners, and was sitting in a corner; and at the 
close of the perrormance, on the applause being re- 
newed, with the addition of calls for von Bronasrt, 
It was not till von BQlow had drawn him forth IW>m 
bia hiding-place ttehind the atnve and led him for- 
ward that he responded to the well -deserved recog- 
ntUon of his merits. 

li the three new works which headed the pro- 
gramme of the concluding orchestral concert had 
never been written, the world would be none the 
poorer. I may, therefore, pass them over in silence. 
Von Brenaart and BQlow were now again to the fore, 
this time in company with Lisit, who conducted 
Uia performance of Bronsart's concerto in F sharp 
minor, for pianoforte and orchestra, Billow axeen- 
ttng the pianoforte part with astonisblDg afftet in 
his own Inimitable manner. The scene of tbe pre- 



vious evening waa repealad : and the remarka 1 
have made ir. respect to Bronsart'a trio, might be 
ipplled with almost equal force '" ■""" '" 



Two orchestral works by Liszt, separated by an old 
English ballad, pretentiously treated by Herr R. 
HetidorfF, completed the scheme^ These were_the 



Two Episodes " from Lensu's Fauil and the Hun- 
gtiria, both noble and strikingly eHective works. 
The episodes from Lensu's poem, which Liszt ban 
translated into mnsic with nstoniehlng fidelity and 
success, are entlUed Der naehllie/u Zug (" The Mid- 
night procession" and Der Tohm in Der Darf- 
lehfnkt "The Dance Id the Village Inn" or "Jf(p- 
hiilo-Walur. The flrst, somewhat sombre in its 
gsneral character, in the coarse of which the chor- 
ale " Pange lingua gloriosl,' ia introdnced in an 
eiqaialtively beautiful manner, treats of Fanat's 
feelings, and of the tears of remoma be sheds on 
listening to the hymn snog by a band of pilgrims 
OD the eve of St. John. The second, in sharp con. 
tratt to the first, is a dance of the wildest posalbie 
deacrlption. Its performance, under the direction 
of Herr Erdmannsdorfer, was a rars feat of vir- 
tuosity on the part of the orcbeetra. Liszt was, of 
coDrsB. called for. and, on his appearing on the 
stage, was presented with bouquets and garlands, 
snd with his consent the wild dance was repeated. 
As a farewell perfDrmance, Liait came forw d 
and htmself conducted his ^iHi^aria. Contra 
his wont, he has emitted to preface his score w h 
a note explanatory of Ita poetical Intent, nor i 
needed; —its title being all auggeative. T k 
only of a boundlesB gloomy heath in Hnnga y 
the scene of action, peasants, gipsies with h 
melancholy poetical music, Magyars with the! 
of war and independence, as the dramalii pert na 
discontent, strife, united action against a comm 
enemy, victory and freedom won, and it Is ea y to 
fill in the deUila of the story there must be. Slo y 
or no story, aa nnsic pare and simple Himgan 
strikingly impressive. 9o far aa concerned E 
it served to bring the doingB of the week to a te m 
nation in a moat impeaing manner. 

In addition to the concerts, several meetinga « 
held, at which papers on muaical anhjeeta by H 
A. Hahn, Dr. Alsleben, Rector Erause, and Dr. 
Langhans were read and discussed. At the last it 
was resolved to petition Che Government for addi. 
tional aid towards the provision of musical instroc. 
tlon both in the elementary and high schools. On 
the afternoon of the SSth there was a general aiodns, 
many going to Weimar to attend a concert given 
by the pupils of the Orchestral achool, instituted by 
the Grand Duke of Weimar, who gave ample evi- 
dence ol the sonndnesa of the Inatruction Imparted 
to them tinder the direction of Professor C. MDller- 
Hartung, who in the evening conducted a perfar- 
msnCH of Beriios's Damnation dt Faiat In the thea- 
tre, by command of the Grand Duke, a munificent 
Sitron of art and of the general German Hualcal 
ociety In particular, to which the members were 
(reely Invited. C. A. B. 

Srfurl.JuTuit, me. 



Foreign HotM 

LoxDOH. —The AUtnawn (Jul]> SS) 
lowing llams : 

At the noi t Social Science Congreaa will b« dlscassed 
tbe question, -• Row can a sound hnowledire of moaic 
be best and most ReneraH; dtssemliiBled ?*' In Paris 
the question is answered b; the government grants to 
three opera-honsea to promote ttie Ifrlo drama, and b; 
money aliowances to enterprising conoert directora. 
Tbe French Academy, for Inatance, baa Just awarded 
M. Onlraud, thg composer of the opera ' PlccollnJi,' the 
prlwof law., for theanthorBhCpoflhei ' '— " 



onah Iha acHvlty of a . 

out of whlcb pupiU are provided adequate to Oil all tbe 
deaki of complete orcbe&iiaa throughoat Francs, and to 
be cborallBts and solo slngeiB. It Is the Stale wblcb 
mainly supports musical tralr' 
tlcesuwr'^ — 



ir.e 



n will be ended U 
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Tbe Roval Italian Opera 

lignr- "- 

"■ ■itto;'" 'I.ncia,~and"'"r™vi>,tar 
Adellna Fattl for her henellt 
n tbe ■ SouDambalB,' an opera 
Id wtilch ahe made her Qnt appearance In this conntrv, 
aRerberinoceaaetlntfaeUnlutdSUtes. The aubscrlp- 
tlan season at Her Majestj's Theatre teimlnsted July 
inh. with ctae sixth representation of Hint's ' Carmen.' 

Flauto Magico ^Monday), 'Robert le Dfable" (^ne»- 
day), ' Trovatore ' CWBdMsdaT), ' Ckrmen • (Thnnday), 
'JTTallsmano'rrridsyj.and' Fldello' (this day Satur- 
day), at raducsd prices, and with dispensation of the 
mlea about evening dress. Udlle. Hadmon. Madame 
Trebelll, Slgnort Campanlni, MaiinI, and Beta have left; 
... . i,onp« aomprlae« Madame Oerstar, Hdlle. 



ralterfa, i 



ime Fappenbalm, Mdlle. TremalU, Sleni 
ettlni, ttnaldtnl, Del Puente, Galasst, 






ira-honae, will make totir In the provlnocM. 

Tbe oratorio ' Chrlstus,' by Herr Kiel wi 
essatthethire'"'— - " ■ • ■ -■ 

"-'-'^'-" 'ndi 
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Ancient OPERAS. (Froni the AOtauBm, July 11 
Since the Extinction of the terlea of Ancient Cone 
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or mPihlH-rs of tb" Olnck Bocloty as chomllBts, ani 
wltn ndill but small band, Mr. Wiener and Stgnor Krbi 
prinilivLl vKiUna.and with the foUowlng BoloHiB,Mlsa 
F. Ki'Uy. Mi!is A, Rrooks. Un. HoIIIck, ItlBs S. Smlin, 
Hr, 5!. l.'iTiB, Mr. D'Aroy-FerrlB, andHr. T. Manilals — 

.. _ ....._._.,.. ...___ __. . jjijjij ^^^ ^neaa,' 

since IB7T) and a]-- 
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advantageouB f r the scudeat of 
rs ( the period wl 1 And operatic 
r have llitle conception. Qluck's 
le riprriolrt of Vienna, of Berlin, 



eiclith and finnl Msliu«e 



1, In SI. , 
'uiJof Kmni 



r. Op. 



■ r; Ttie nrttsa to'w'hom lbs" tosh of' 

Wi^dirip MnnllKuy-Rimrniry In the planoforle part "of 
HiiTiuLi.r^ oinpoaitlon; Slpior I'BpinI (Srst violin), 
Hr-iT fli'lliinder (viola), M. Losnerre (violoncello), Mr. 
Ji:]:i!«\:y (fJintra-basao). Mr. Lazatus (olnrionH) M. 

Dul .( liiliop), M. Blenuebmegerihoro), Mr, RadcliOe 

(llia-i. Ml. Hpichlna (baBwon). Be«Me» Ihetwo miawr. 
^,r,.^M iv^ettaoTea and Hummel, the Andante and 
Diriuiiilc Op. It, in n flat, from the Strlui- Qmirtei in 
MM. I'.ipiui, wiener, HollHnder,' and Lasserre. I^d- 

Du-t, Dp.ll.ln AmajDf.andSignor Paplnlplajed the 

mcni Tbe ao)aa selected by tbe French lady plinlat 
WIT..' varied and Iniireailng, Includinir the ■ Sreur Monl- 
qnc- t,v F. Couperln (ITM) ; the Barcarolle, No. g. In o 
miiLor. !>>■ nerr Rublnatein: the Paitorale Varl*e, iu b 
fli.t i.i-iiiirmoaa), by Motart ; and the Presto of tbe 
Ciiiii!. . . N'>. £, Op-18. by Hendelssohn. Prof. Ella In a 
r»r-v.i;i a hiress eipreaeed bl> hope of rensniing the 
dlr. . ii.i, in 1879. dBBpltBraillnBeyeatght, nudhe added 
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Pabis. — As an offset to tbe musical failure of the 
World's Exposition mualc (see Dr. Hansllck's letter in 
our last) we read In Lt Minttlrtl (July 14) of a 
Concert at the Conservatoire, to which the Mlnlaiei 
the Fine Arts invited the distinguished atrangen in 
Farts, aa well as tbe artists who obtained prlus at ~ 
Salon of IST8. 

" Tbe concert waa a Complete success; the SoolMi de« 
Conrerts, feeling Itself In the presence of a select and 
evidently aympaUiotlc public, reallj surpassed Itself 
under the direction of H.Deldevea. — The flrst part 
conslated of the Seventh Symphony ot Beetboven ; 
Meyerbeer'sChoma: .JrUniaiizJninii jrorWi; Scheno 
and March from Mendelsohn's Mldannunar Night's 
Dream music. I>nrlng a half bonr's InleimsslDD the 
pQbllc were conducted to the halls of the Ubraiy and to 
the vestlbole, tnuwformed by M. Oamler Into richly 
decorated halls ol reeoptlon, tn which boftsta of re- 
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" The seoo&d part began with the Andante and Finale 
of an nnpnbllBhed Symphony In C by Haydn ; these 
fragments excited great enttmelann, and the oboe solo 
by M. CHllet was particularly applauded. The dello- 
lous romance from ICosarfs Mamiag^ of Figaro, sung In 
excellent and charming style by MUe. Bilbaut-Yanohe- 
let, was encored. After a fine chorus from Glnck's 
Armida^ the concert came to a brilliant conclusion with 
Weber's Orerture to Oberon, The public retired en- 
chanted, and groups were overheard expressing the 
desire that M. Bardoux would repeat this beautlfnl 
artistic f«te.*' 



The iOnuIra of July 31, says : ** M. le docteur Hans- 
lick, delegate from Austro-Hungary to our Unlyersal 
Bxpositlen and Member of the Jury of Class XIII, 
haying fulfilled hi* double mission, has returned to 
Vienna, not without leaving at Paris the remembrance 
of a man of letters doubled by that of a perfect musi- 
cian.*' 

▲ BBOEMT article upon the Ptuehi of Ambroiie Thom- 
as concludes as follows: *< Nearly all the great masters 
have, among their productions, one capital work, which 
becomes a sort of aflix to their name. Thus Don Jvan 
CYokes the memory of Mooart; D«r FrtytchXUm, that of 
Weber; BobeHt that of Meyerbeer; Xs Dame Sianehe, 
that of Boieldlen; henceforth, if we do not deceive our. 
selves, in spite of the JusUy vaunted merit of Le Songe, 
of Mtgnon and of BamUt, to designate Ambrolse Thomas 
PtjfcM will be named,— unless. In another year, we 
should like still better to name his J\^ne49oa dt JMm- 



Dabmstadt. a new dramatic opera by C. A. Man- 
gold, called *' Barbarossa's Brwachen" (Barbarossa's 
Waking) has been played here with great success. 
Freiligrath's song, ** Hurrah, Germania! " Is introduced 
in it as a lolo and chorus; and at one place the old red- 
beard Bmperor is metamorphosed into Kaiser Wllhelm, 
and the soldiers of the late Franco-German war cross 
the stage to the music of a fine Kaiser march. The 
chorus consisted of the members of the Darmstadt 
Musik-Verein and the MosartpYerein. 

KiXL. The second Sohleswig-Holstein musical fes- 
tival occurred here on the 28d and 24th of June, under 
the direction of Carl Beinecke of Leipzig. The soloists 
were the Joachim couple, Mme. PeschkapLeutner, and 
the Herren Oura and Von Wilt. The first day offered 
Handel's Jvdaa Maccabfmu; the second day, a new Fest- 
Overture composed for the occasion by Beinecke, Beet- 
hoven's Ninth Symphony, sdo performances, etc. 

GoxRUTZ. The third Sllesian Musical Festival was 
successful. The new Hall accommodates 3,000 peraons. 
The orchestra consisted of forty-six violins, sixteen vio- 
las, seventeen violoncellos, twelve double basses, four 
fiutes, four oboes, four clarinets, four bassoons, four 
horns, four trumpets, three trombones, one kettle-drum, 
one harp, one triangle, one pair of cymbals, and one big 
drum. The chorus numbered above 600, and there were 
nine solo singers. After various works by recognlMd 
masters, the noticeable features of the programme were 
Kiel's Ckri9tu9f and a Symphony by Count Hochberg, 
founder of these Festivals, who, however, styles him- 
felf , in his character of composer, *< J. H. Frans.*' Herr 
Deppe, of Berlin, was conductor, and Herr Lauterbach 
neatly distinguished himself by his rendering of Beet- 
hoven^s Violin Concerto. 

BxBLiK. At the Imperial Opera house, from Auguit 
94, 1877 to June 14, 1878, there were 323 Operatic perform- 
ances. The season's repertoire was composed of 60 dif- 
ferent works by 80 composers. As novelties are named : 
" Der Landfriede," in three acts, by Brttll, and ** Die 
Ofliciere der Kalserin," In four acts, by Wuerst. 

DoBDBBOHT. A three d^ys musical festival was held 
inthemlddleof June, and so great was the gathering 
of friends of music from all parts of Holland, that the 
city hardly found toom tor them. The performances 
were modSls of their kind, it is said. They consisted of 
Schumann's ''Paradise and the Peri" on the first day* 
Handel's "Alexander's Feast" and Brahma's "Bhapso^ 
die" on the second; and solo performances on the 
third. 

Milan. The centennary of the theatre La Seala Is to 
be celebrated this autumn. There will be a series of 
performances of operas and baQets written expressly 
for, and first brought out at the Scala. It has also been 
proposed to sdect fi-om the works of the most illustri- 
ous Italiaa oomposers of the last hundred years the op- 
era whieh proved the most successful at the mi«^ 



, --Thb hundredth anniversaiy of the foundation of the 
Munich Hof-Theater is to be celebfated in October next 
in a manner befitting the great artistic traditions of that 
institution. . • 



-ri^^P'^^^^^y activity dispUyed by the Hamburg 
Stadt-Theater under the direction of Herr Pollini, may 
be instanced by the fact that during the period from 
Augnat, 1877, to June of the present year no fewer than 
tennew operatic works have been presented by that In- 
stitution. A complete cydns of Herr Wagners operas, 
commencing with " Biensl " and to conclude with'*Gdt- 
terdJbnmerung," has been foreshadowed by the energet- 
ic management for the coming season. 

— Thb centenary of the birth of the organist and com- 
poser Hans Gilnsbacher, the friend and fellow-pupil, 
under the Abb« Vogler, of Carl Maria von Webw imd 
Mn^erbeer, was commemorated laat month by a musle- 
festival held at Stendng In the Tyrol, where he was 
bom. The performances, which consisted exclusively 
of works bv the deceased composer, were chiefly sus- 
tained by the Innsbruck Musik-Verein. GSnshacher 
died in 1844, as Dom CapeUmeister, in Vienna. 

— Db. Fsrdinand Hiller has been elected a eorrespond- 
ingmember of the Sooi^t^ dee Compositeurs de Muslque 
erPaiis. 



—Thb preparations for the performance during next 
season of the entire tetralogy " Der Bins dee Nibelun- 

gen " are actively carried on at the Leipsig Stadt-Thea- 
sr with the co-operation of Ci4)ellm6ister Seidel, of 
Bayrenth. The work is likewise to be taken In hand 
shortly on the Cologne stage. 

—Thb widow of the composer, Franc von Holstein, 
has. In memory of her late nusband, founded a domi- 
cile at Leipsig for the accommodation of six yoong ar- 
tists pursuing their studies at the Conservatorium of 
that town. 

—Madame Adeline Patti will give a series of repre- 
sentations at the Kroll'sohe Theater at Berlin dnrinc 
next October. 

—At the galardinner, given at the White HaQ of the 
Bm] Palace at Berlin, on the occasion of ^the injtugn- 
rataon of the European Congress, the music performed 
by the band of the Imperial Guards included the fol- 
lowing numbers, viz. : Overture to " Iphigentain AuUs " 
(GIucK) : Introduction and Bridal Chorus from " Lohen- 
grin;" Symphony in G major (Haydn); two Hungarian 
Dances (Brahms); and Haydn's Serenade. 

—Not the least Interesting among the musical relics 
just now exhibited in connection with the Paris Inter- 
national Bxpositlon Is the original score of Mosart's 
** Don Giovanni," of which MaiSame Pauline Vlardot la 
the fortunate possessor. 

-Among the musical remains of Bosslnl a number of 
unpublished compositions, vocal and Instrumental, have 
been discovered, the great majority of which were 
probably never intended for publication by their author. 
These include nearly seventy pieces for tne pianoforte, 
all of them bearing titles such as *<Pr61uae rocooo,*^ 
"Bolero tartare," "Specimen de I'ancien rteime," 
"Spteimen de men temps," ''Valse antidansante." 
"Frtlude hygitoique," <i^Pr61ude baroque," <* Prelude 
ilsif j" etc. As musical curiosities may be quoted 
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main 



convulsif 



convulslf ." etc. As musical curiosities may be que 
"Six preludes sar la aramme chinoise" (the Chi] 
scale), " Bchantillon meiodique sur les noires de la n 
droite," "Une caresse k ma femme," *<Un mot 4 Paga- 
nini " (for vioUn and pUnoforte), etc. The oollec^m 
also includes a Requiem for contealto and a vocal com- 
position on the death of Meyerbeer. 

—Thb death it announced in German papers of Anton 
DeproAse, the gifted writer of LUder and the composer 
of an Oratorio, ** Die Salbung David's.'* He was only 
forty years of age. 
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Garden Concerts 

Walking one evening through one of the garden 
streeto which make the " annexed " ont-lylng per 
tions of our city so attractive, our attentien was 
arrested by sweet sounds from a band of music. 
And presently, when we reached an angle in the 
road— Just after Forest Hills street diverges from 
the old Dedham turnpike (Washington Street now) 
leading past tasteful cottages and mansions, charm- 
ingly secluded and embowered amid trees and 
shrubbery, to the Cemetery from which the street 
takes ito name — ^behold I throngs of people pouring 
into the winding wooded avenue that leads up to a 
stately mansion, once the home of families held in 
high esteem in this community ; and all the trees 
were hung with Chinese lanterns, and an air of 
popular festivity seemed to have invaded and trans- 
formed the quiet and ezdnsive neighborhood. 
This, we were told, was going on every evening In 
pleasant weather, and sometimes in the afternoon. 
We wondered how the neighbors liked it I And 



indeed we remembered reading something in the 
newspapers about a mau — not a German — ^to whom 
the munieipal authorities had refused a license for 
opening a concert garden, where lager beer might 
cheaply flow, and none of the usual accompaniments 
in other, more German, cities be found wanting. 

Here it was, however, in full progress, with or 
without a Uoense, and in spite of th»-indignant pro- 
test of the cottagers, who naturally foresee in it an 
end of quiet and a social nuisance. The charming 
rural lane Itself will soon become a crowded 
thoroughfare ; the visitors, who enter the grounds 
without money and without price, may all be or- 
derly and decent now, but will not noisier and 
rougher groups, from the slums of the city, erelong 
snuff the opportunity and resort there by horse-car 
conveyance? What there may be inside the man- 
ston to attract we know not ; possibly coffee and 
ices, and no beer, or worse, at present ; but If it 
becomes an institution, all this naturally and logi- 
cally follows ; for we ourselves, and most of our 
readers, even the most refined and temperate, be- 
lieve beer to be harmless unless taken to excess. 

Now here comes up a serious question. Evident- 
ly there is a growing demand, in and about this 
and every city, for something corresponding to the 
popular beer garden concerts of the Old World. lo 
the Summer, especially, those who have to spend 
the hot months in the city, crave opportunities for 
open air in green and pleasant places, where they 
may promenade, and drink in music through their 
ears, and cool refreshments down their throats. 
More and more this Is called for, and the want muft 
be supplied ; if it be not wisely and well supplied, 
under good auspices, with the consent and active 
influence and help of the best classes of society, and 
with municipal authority and supervision, it will 
surely be supplied unwisely, badly, dangerously 
even in a social and moral point of view. 

Probably every thoughtful and appreciative 
American, who has spent some time in Berlin, or 
Dresden, Leipsig. Munich, Vienna, or any con- 
siderable German town, and who has attended the 
cheap, but delightful, and in many instances refined 
and largely classicil garden concerts there — say 
in the days of Liebig and his orchestra at the Ton- 
halle, or the Walhalla, Ac, in Berlin, or on the 
Bri&hVsche Terrasse or Groesgarten in Dresden, has 
come home longing to see institutions of the same 
sort spring up here. 

But it is important that they should be of the 
M»M sort And what does this require ? In the 
first place, in Germany the music is within doors, 
large halls, surrounded by pleasant walks, and the 
concerts go on both in winter and in summer. In 
the next place music is treated in these places with 
all due respect ; there is no clatter of knives and 
forks, no clink of glasses, no audible conversation 
while the orchestra is playing ; a hush pervades the 
room the moment it begins. In a word, the music 
is r^arded as something to be listened to, a matter 
of absorbing consequence, for the time being, in it- 
self, and not, as in so many of our professed musi- 
cal occasions, as a mere festive accompaniment to 
talking, dancing and what not. Therefore, in the 
third place, the programme, the selection of the 
pieces becomes important. As the executants com- 
pose, not a mere street brass band, but a fair or- 
chestra, with strings as well as wind instruments, 
so the repertoire includes, not only careful selec- 
tions of really genial and artistic pieces of " light ** 
music, but even a liberal allowance, fitly inter- 
spersed, of classical masterworks in the form of 
Symphony, Concerto, Overture, Ac, and for the 
gratification of the curious or the bku^, modern 
efforts to outshine these. In a single winter in 
Berlin we heard Llebig's orchestra alone, at the 
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TuioDB HuBtc-hklls St which they regularly klt«r- 
D>l«d, perform Ud or twelve diffentnt SymphoniBB 
bj Haydn, ethers by BaathoveD, Hoisrl, Schu- 
mann, <bc., all the four Orarlnrea to J'idelio (Lmu- 
ore), the Hldsaminer Kight'a Dream muBic, and 
mnch more of this order, beeldea Waltiea, Potpftnr- 
rlea, Kght Overture! aoJ Marches ; and tbla where 
beer flowed freely, where faintly psrUee brought 
Ihrir cuke ind VnittlDg and their p>*rip to their 
several tables, ordered U>elr beer or eoffiM, yet was 
the eileoce absolute when the firtt chord of the 
Symphony rang oat. 

Are we llliely to hare It Id this way here T Ods 
I and caDflpicnouB example has been set of lata 
years dnrlng the anmmer months, according to all 
nnta. by the Thomas Oarden CoDoerta In Hew 
York. Bot wa fear this is, so tn, an example with' 
it ImltatoraarrtTala. Bands playing oat of doors, 
with li'ea admlsaion to the i^ronnda, limply to en- 
tice the promaaader into a honse, where he may 
find Bomething more appstlsing than the mnaio, 
e quite another tort of thinic. The masie and 
the nioanllf(bt may be well enongh, but not (etace 
tbeiie "don't pay") from the standpoint of the Im- 
preaarlo, who meaaa that the real " otijectlve 
:t,* worth paying for, shall be foand within the 
honse. This, or shout this, seems In be the present 
stage of prof^reea of the new " Forest Qarden ' 
Concerts, near Jamaica Plain, with their balloon 
ascensions, moonlight, Chinese lanterns. CalclUTn 
lights, and what not. We presume they are In- 
tended only for the summer, hut we are anlnformed. 
yie fear they do not (end to any Buch nathetlc and 
artistic mnaical enjoyment, as may reconcile a re- 
fined neighborhood to the Invasion of its " tUU 
Sithtr&tU.' 

It win be nnderatood that we are not discosslng 
the aat^eot of mn^c for the people In the open air, 
snch aa our City government provides on certain 
eveninga upon the Common and the public squares. 
This ia all very well In irs way; tt draws people 
out from their hot, crowded atreeta to breathe a 
her air in cool green places ; it f^ves tliem mu- 
sical enjoyment, and to a certain extent no doubt it 
cultivates the sense for harmony, though we think 
there is always room for Improvement In the mnai- 
cal aeleetioDl ; the lightest and the newest, what Is 
.t the bshion of the Umes, caught from the 
theatrea. the Opera Bonffe, etc., seems to constitute 
the lion's shars of It. But we are speaking of the 
varloDB crude attempts to borrow for home use, or 
« imitate, the good German custom of cheap con 
wrts in fine spacioua halls, with real orchestras, 
not banda, and with more or less artistic, even clas- 
sical selacUous, together with refreshments for the 
Inner man, but whers the mueio is the signal for 
silence the iualant it begina, and the whole piece is 
listened to with the attenUen it deserves. With 
the dngle eiceplisn above mentioned (the lammar 
garden concerts of Theodore Tfaomaa in New York), 
what we yet have in thta country la very far from 
that. — as different in hind as in degree. Probably 
nearest approachee to It are in oar great beer- 
brewing Weatem cities, where, ao far as muiteal 
taste and social culture are concerned, wa fear they 
brew much evil with some good. Cincinnati, for 
instance, which since its great Festival laat Hay has 
arrogated to Itaelf the maslol " head-ceutre''-ahlp 
of our broad land, — perhaps not wholly without 
reason — has its great beer-gardens upon the hills, 
to which resort every night thousanda npon thou- 
sands of Oermaos and Americana, to hear mudc, 
such as it may be, but principally (aa we are In- 
formed on good authority) to drink beer. And the 
beer-drinklag, with the emoUng, is the great bud- 
neat and motive of the evening ; It is drank with- 
out stint, women too drink fteely. and amid doIm 



and clatter and the ringing of glaaaea, and shouting 
for the Kellner ; the mnile mingling with the up- 
but not getting much attenlion. One may 
Judge what sort of music, under these oirenmBtan- 
It mnet be, and how seleot the programme 1 
We may have got a one-sided, Incomplete Impres- 
eion of the matter ; we cannot speak from personal 
observation. Bat If thie account be true, then the 
German aocial and convivial mnaical life in thla 
country has sadly d^enerated from what It la in 
Fatherland. Our stimulating climate may have 
much to do with It, always prompting to aicess in 
tnch Indulgences. The more careful, therefore, 
should we be to have all such customs rightly reg- 
nlated, and to secure to Art, to Husic, the controll- 
ing influence in such scenee of popular entertaln- 
meut. which, thus regulated, would become scenes 
of culture and improvement at the same time, as 
well as of a more pure and keen enjoyment. 

We have simply presented the problem, not feel 
lug able to point out any daflaile solution. We 
trust these vsgue hints may set some of onr read- 
era to thinking, and may call out some good and 
practical snggaationB, 

Ofhi ih til* VaKNAoOLAK. Among the " In 
General " paragraphs of our Daily Adorrtaer we find 
this: 

lu II M it. and Italian opera for Snffllsh-ipeiiktDe andl- 
eti<'<'* ]n losing In popu'srity. Carl Robb, nbose excel- 
lent Enc1i«n oreni is imdniilly revnluElrmliliiE naaraUe 
Is-t" \a I.«iiil<in. tins einrnsed faimseir souDUj and 
at 11*1 111)- at arreeot interview. He beJIeves In a good 
all !:Mina company, but not excliiilin" the atlmctton of 
"sinrt,'- under BKOoil bn«ln«sa niDnasrar whn IB amasl- 
cat »rliolar, i^vlne national npem on tbe aenoan prln- 
ci|>]t',-ih»t i>, wltbarenertorrefrom tbexchoolB of all 
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There are two ways of looking at it. The " op- 
eratic managers " have certainly good groand for 
wishing to present nil operas in the language of 
their audiences. Thsy find plenty of precedents In 
the practice of the German, and In fact most Conti- 
nental tleatrea. The German langnage lends itself 
better perhaps than any other to translation. 
Shakespears loses comparatiTely little In lbs GFer- 
man. An English opera might sound even better 
In the German than In the original. A Qermsniied 
Italian opera is ■ strange thing to conceive of; yet 
Italian operae are so given on the German Btags ; 
La SoHBomlnila liecomes DU JVacA/wdniflerin, etc 
Meyerbeer's EiAert U Diable, Lt Prophiu, etc., we 
hear always in the Italian translations. 

Bat there Is another 'Ide to the question, — at 
least when we Ulk of Anglicizing the hmillar Jul- 
ian librettoB. The musical, soDorous and eipres- 
aive words, the rich vowel sounds, with which we 
have always associated thi 



iBofoi 



' Bumirt 
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words in detail, or the sentences, that we care for ; 
It Is the dramatic ritustion, the sentiment, of tho 

< or passage ; and this la quickly caught and 
uaderetood, even if one knows not one word of 
Italian. 

For translation the book, the poem of an opera 
must he worfA translating; there must be something 

; some poetry, soma fine thought or reeling. 
which will be a positive addition to what we knew 
id felt before. Bucb is not often found in operaa. 
Olack's operas, with all their classic atatelinesa and 
commonplace, alike of music and of words, might 
possibly sound very wall In English. Onr Wagner 
Friends, we lear, would hardly own their idol, were 
they to hear his marvellans alliterative verses sung 
or declaimed in our vernacular ; and thle we ehonld 
still fsar In spite of the exceeding cleverness and 
ingenuity displayed in the close and almoat literal 
translation by an English enthusiast, Hr. Alfred 
Forman, of the entire Nlbelnugen Trilogy. 

Ofiia Hiir SiASoN. — We have already give 
the London manager Hapleson's plana, the fulfil- 
ment of which Is awaited with great lotereat In 
New York and Philadelphia. Whether Boston has 
anything to hope for from them doth not yet ap- 
pear. We nnw read : 

Hb. Max SraAHoscB anaoonoes tbat for tbe coming 
eeasoDof Italian oppra he baa concluded ennnmenCs 
wltb tbe rollowlnt: artists : Frimednnne — ElQa aara 
IdUlse Ksllonc. Hlle. LItM, Mile. Catuina Hareo (the 
dantrhtar of Ibe late Mark Hmlth, who has met w!tb de- 
cided luccesa in Italy). Tennri — Siicnor Rosnatl and 
Mr. Henry Wertbe^. Bar;tonea— Signor Pantaleonl 
and Hr. Gtattocbalk. Bisal — Hr. nenrpe A. Conly and 
Hsrr Wl^tand. The oonitactor will he Mr. e. Br>hrcni. 
Among the works te be perfnnned Is Wngner'a " Lohan- 
rrln,"^ wKh Hlaa Kellogg for tbe tirst time aa XIm, and 
tbe uovelttsa will be HabsA's " Pani et Tlninnle," with 
MlssKeltonas Virginia, and Btiet'> "Carmen," with 
tbesBmel£iyintbetl(terole. "Pan! et Tlr^^nnle" Is 
the opera In wblch Albanl an<l Capoul were bo succi-bs- 
ful last season at rovent Oarrten. and " Carmen " It Uie 
work In wblch Mile. Minnie Haute maile ber crest bli 
CbiiBpring In London. Tbe feason will beiln October 
31 in Philadelphia. Tbe Kew York season will beidn at 
Booth's Theatre, earlv In Pebruaiy. Prjor to tbe opera 
season a brief season ol coDcerls win be Klven. 



Thi Lodd akd Fast in Mubid. There la mnch 
good eense in an editorial article upon this subject. 
in the London JftwKot Sanilard, We copy a few 
sentences. 

This Is a lond and fast ace. In eveiythlnK we h 



on effect npon mnslo, and exercises an InH 
art which wa cannot remrd with complacent 
to n on wlUiont protest. Ondually, but 
divine art Is being swept Into tbe ''msh,' 
Oermans call Sturm nad Drona npiwais to be saMnr 
held upon OB. Onrt<nin|ars chanired, and tbe allcero 
and preato of Bach and Handel have been bnrrled on 
until a apeed has been reaobeil wblch would have pro- 

fonndly astonlabed and shocked thesr -'■' • — — ■ — 

~" — '^roreans,h ' 






mastontbem- 



eia and Zwcmu.lasa almost all tlielr charm in Eng 
llah ; loae their flavor, forfeit their iudividnntity In 
hot. It ceases to he the same thing. Think how 
clumsy and uncouth the English syllables mnsl 
soaud. which try to render that melllfiuoua lan- 
guage t And what la still worse, think how flat 
and eommonplace, how stilted and Inflated, all the 
dialogue, and even the Arias sound lu such an Eng- 
lish parody. Few things admit so little of traaala. 
tion as the pretty oommonplsaes of Italian lyric 
poetry ; — perhaps for the very reason that they are 
commonplaea and merely pretty. We do not want 
tbem badly rendered in what must seem almost 
baby English. Wa had rather hear the emptlneas. 
the commonness, the cheap sentimentality concealed 
under a beautlFut garb of a laognage, which at the 
some time is the most convenient of all for singing, 
and which is a sort of music In ilself. And after 
all. In those operas, it Is not the meaning of the 



noise out of them which was not dreamt of by our an- 

Larite orgauB, monster orcbesCras, and Immense con- 
cert-rooms are aometlmei neceesarv for special pnr- 
PDses: but our complaint is that In nine cases out o( ten 
the affect pmdnoed, whether by choir, orfui, or orches- 
tra, la tno BTsat, too lond, too near that border-line 
which dlatlnjnilshcs isusla from noise, and dtvidee a 
grand musical elftctfrom an unmeaning and deafening 

felt >ii ..i,ber woyB also, and tbe ablliiy to play a piece d? 

test 1 if .^ "fine player." We have often heard 

atailr,' mike the yery obvious remark, that 

gooil M.Tv:int,bntabBd oiartBr." This ta equally true 
of thiit rnplil, loud, moscnlar playluB which is dlenined 
.„.,. . ..__.. i^flcutlon.or (wSbJ^ii 






■; :• iiiasier, or rather a tyrant, tsvins 
I'lr ri»ine: players, and forcing tbem 
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Wbllmlbt GoLLsax. The pro|rramme8 of the ten 
concerts which have taken place at this flourishing in- 
stitution during the past Academic year (1877-78) have 
been kindly furnished us by its Professor of Music, Mr.C. 
H. Morse, Mus. B. We have not room for every detail, 
but the following abstract will give a good idea of what 
quantity and quality of music is heard, and often 
through distinguished interpreters, by the young ladies 
of Wellesley in the course of a year. 

Oct. 5, 1877. Twenty-Arst Concert (first of Third Se- 
ries). Miscellaneous; Songs, Duets, Quartets, etc., and 
piano pieces from Chopin, Paine and Ck>ttschalk. Per- 
formers: Miss A. L. Oage, Soprano, Miss A. R. Clark, 
Contralto, Mr. C. H. Clark, Tenor, D. M. Babcock, Bass. 
Mr. A. D. Turner, Pianist. 

92d Concerts Jan. 4, 1878. Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, Pian- 
ist; Miss Lillian Bailey, Soprano. We give the pro- 
gramme in full : 

a. Prelude and Fugue, C Minor, (Well-Tempered 

Clavichord), B'ka.2 Bach 

b. Fugue, C Major, No. 2 (Peters' Ed., No. 200), 

Bach 

Sonata in B Minor, Op. 90 Beethoven 

Allegro— Rondo. 
Song— Die lioreley Liszt 

a. Songs Without Words, No. 10, B Minor, and 

No . 26, G Major Mendelssohn 

b. Octave Study KuUak 



Arietta-" Pur dicesti," Lotti 

a. " Kreisleriana," Op. 16, No. 1, D Minor, No. 6, 

O Minor . ^ Schumann 

b. Impromptu, A flat major. Op. 142-2 Schubert 

e. •Taranteue, S flat minor. Op. 11, 

Oustav Schumann 

Sa. Nina. (Old Italian Song) — Pergolese 
b. Haidenroeslein Schubert 

a. Scherzo, from Suite Op. 31 Bargiel 

b. Wedding March, (Norwegian bridal party 

Sossing by) Edward Orieg 
lade, A flat major, Op. 47 Chopin 

" Tannhftuser March,'^ Wagner-Luzt 

23d Concertf Feb. 8. Works of American Composers. 
Songs by Gtottschalk, S. A. Emery, Osgood, Paine, Buck 
and Millard. Piano Solos. Piano pieces of R. Hoffman , 
L. B. Dean, J. K. Paine, Ctottschalk, Emery (Sarabande 
and Scherzo, Op. 6), and H. M. Dunham (Capriccio Bril- 
lante). Vocalist, Miss Oage; Pianists: Prof. Morse, Mr. 
F. H. Lewis. 

24M Concert, March 1. Miccellaneous. Quartet and 
Duet from Verdi; Quariet (" Nursery Rhymes '*) by H. 
M.Dow; Song, Schumann: "Two Grenadiers;" Duet: 
" La ci darem," Mozart; etc., etc. Chopin's Sonata in 
B flat minor (Mr. Swan); Grand Fantaisie, Op. 15, Schu- 
bert-Liszt (Mr. Isomer); Nocturne, Liszt, and Ballade in 

G minor, Chopin, (Mr. Swan)* Vocalists: Miss Gage, 
Mrs. J. R. Ellison, Mr. J. C. Bartlett, Mr. H. C. Barna- 
bee. 

26th Concert, March 16. By the Schubert (Vocal) Quar- 
tette (Messrs. Want, Chubbuck, Harlow and Babcock.) 

Quartets by Hatton,Buck. Oento (*• Italian Salad*') and 
Spofforth. Quintets, with Miss Gage, Soprano, by 
Storch and Kttcken. Duet : " Graceful Consort " from 
Creation: Songs: Schubert's "Wanderer," Osgood's 
" My Little Woman." 

TISth Concert, March 22. By the pupils. Programme : 

Overture to " I^mont," Op. 88 Beethoven 

Misses Chase and Gale. 

Sonata in B flat. Op. 27-1 Beethoven 

Andante, (Allegro.)— Allegro molto. 
Miss Talford. 

Etude— «*LaFileuse,"Op. 167 Raff 

Miss Hurd. 

Song—" My Dearest Heart," Sullivan 

Miss N. Clark. 
Piano Solo— a. Etude, " If I were a bird," Op. 2-6, 

Menselt 
b. Novellette in F. Op. 21-1 . . Schumann 
Miss J. B. BUI. 



Sonata In E flat, Op. 81-3. Allegro Beethoven 

Miss Gale. 

Wedding Music, (for four hands), Op. 45 Jensen 

a. Festal March. b. Bridal Song. 

c. Dance. d. Nocturne. 

Misses J. B. Bill and Alma Jones. 

Song—" Biondina Bella," Gounod 

Miss Bryan. 
Piano Solo -Grand Scherzo In B flat Minor, Op. 31, 

Chopin 
Miss Alma Jones. 

March and Chorus (Tannhi&user) Wagner 

Misses A. Jones, M. Roberts, Talford and 
Pboebus. 

27M Concert, May 23. After a Chorus (Wagner's "Spin- 
ning Song,") by the Beethoven Society of the College, 
Mr. W. H. Sherwood and Mr. C. N. Allen performed the 
" Kreutzer " Sonata of Beethoven. Miss Gage sang 

" Hear ye, Israel,'' from XUfah. Mrs. and Mr. Sherwood 
played Chopin's Rondo in for two pianos. Mr. Allen 
played: a. Aria from Bach (arranged for 4th string by 
Wilhelmi), and b, Polish Dance by Wienlawski. Mrs. 
Sherwood played Chopin's Impromptu in F sharp, and 
Thalberg's Etude (on repeated notes) in A minor. Miss 
Gage sang Sullivan's " jLet me dream again ; " and the 
concert closed with Chopin's VaUe Brillante, op. 34, No. 
1, and Liaat'8 Polonaise in B. 



28(A Concert, June 7. Concert by the Beethoven Socie- 
ty. The programme comprised all the "Midsummer 
Night's Dream " music by Mendelssohn (Solos by Misses 
Bryan and N. Clark; Piano accompaniments, 4 hands. 
Misses Alma Jones and M. L. Roberts); Chorus : "Spring 
Night," by Bargiel; Chorus: " Down in the dewy Dell," 
by Smart; Sonata in G, op. 14, Beethoven, (Miss A. Ad- 
ams); Chorus of Angels, from Costa's Jttt; Chorus: 
" Blue Danube," Strauss; Piano Solos: Humoreske, Op. 
102, Tschaikowsky, and Scherzo, Op. 19-2, Gade (Miss 
Metcalf): Ave Maria, from Mendelssohn's Zoreley (Cho- 
rus with Solo by Miss N. Oark); Wagner's Spinning 
Chorus: Turkish March from "Ruins of Athens," 8 
hands (Misflos Jones, Roberts, Phoebus and Dunlap ;) 
Chorus : " Homeward " (new), by Rheinberg^. 

2Mh Concert, June 19. By the pupils, with this pro- 
gramme: 

Overture to " Don Giovanni," Mozart 

Misses Dunlap, Adams, Fhosbus and Metralf. 

Piano Solo— Sonata in E flat Hummel 

(First movement.) 
Miss Hurd. 

Song— The Noblest Schumann 

Miss Bryan. 

Piano Solos— a. Idylle, Op. 6-1 Rheinberieer 

b. Intermezzo Von Bfllow 

MIas Dunlap. 

Song—" Beautiful bird, sing on," T. H. Howe 

MIkr M. R. Clark. 

Concerto for Piano-Forte, in D minor Mosart 

Allegro, with Cadenza by Reinecke.— Romanza. 

Mi9s Alma Jones. 

(Orchestral parts on second Piano.) 

Capriccio Brillante in B minor, Op. 22. Mendelssohn 

Miss J. E. Bill. 
(Orchestral parts on second Piano.) 

Song— Gute Nacht Schubert 

Miss Brewster. 

Polacca Brillante in R, On. 72 Von Weber 

MIm Talford. 

Song— When the heart is youne Buck 

Miss Nettie Clark. 

Overture to " Coriolanus," Op. 62 Beethoven 

Misses A. Jones, Adams, M. Roberts and Talford. 

3Mh Concert, June 24. On this occasion Mr. Ernst Per- 
abo made a farewell visit, together with Mr. B. Ltste- 
mann. Violin, F. LIstemann, Violin and Viola, A. Belz, 
Viola, and Adolf Hartdegen, 'Cello. The programme 
was what might safely be expected from these artists: 
Quartet for Piano and Strings, In F, Op. 37, 

Xaver Scharwenka 
(Allegro moderato—Adsgio— Allegro vivace— 
Finale, Allegro con fuoco.) 
First time in this country. 

Gavotte from the Sixth 'Cello Sonata Bach 

Piano Solos— 

a. Fugue, from Op. 78, F sharp minor (new), 

Jos. Rhelnberger 

b. Echo, from " French Overture," B minor, 

Baoh 

c. " Znr Gnltarre "— Morceau, E major . .F. Hlller 

d. "BnssllPd." Beethoven-LIszt 

Andante con Variazloni- from the Op. Posth'. 

Quartet in D miner Schubert 

Romanza and Suherzofor Piano and 'Cello, Op. 27, 

(new, MS.) John K. Paine 

Quartet In F major, Op. 18-1 Beethoven 

a. Allegro con brio— &. Adagio molto 

— e. Scherzo—^. Allegro. 



Advertising^ a Prima Donna. 

(From the New York Tribune.) 

About this time, when travening dramatic and musi- 
cal companies are getting ready for the opening of the 
autumn season, look out for flaming bulletins ftnom the 
watering places, announcing the unparalleled triumphs 
of the fascinating young American tragedienne. Miss 
Crummies, in a recherche recital at the Nantucket 
Athenaeum ; or the costume concert of the celebrated 
Colorado prima donna. Miss Euphemla Gulch, in the 

grand dining-room of the Cosmepolltan Hotel at Rock- 
away Beach. Telegrams, nrepala and unsigned, precip- 
itate such astounding intelligence upon the newspapers 
with a lavish disregard of expense, wl the more striking 
when it is remembered that the newspapers generally 
drop the despatches into the cavernous basket that al- 
ways yawns under the table. Sometimes an artist of 
genuine rank is the subject of thcM illegitimate adver- 
tising operations, which certainly do no good, and we 
rather think do mischief to those whom rhey are intend- 
ed to beneflr. Here Is a specimen telegram, emanating 
from the maladroit agent of a singer for whom we have 
so much respect that we shall suppress her name: "The 
greatest musical and social event that ever took place 

in this part of the country occurred to-day in , with 

the arrival of , the illustrious prima donna, who has 

created so much sensation of late in all parts of the 
country where she has visited, and also the coming of 
his excellencv Alexander H. Rice, governor of Massa- 

chusetto. Madame and the governor have been 

each assigned a luxurious suite of rooms in the 

House by Mr. , the present proprietor. The hotel 

and ball-room have been splendidly decorated in their 
honor." And then follows a reckless and coruscating 
report of the Inevitable concert, the " ovations," the 
social attentions by the 61Ite of all the continent, the 
going to church, where the governor prayed and the 
prima donna sang anthems— all leaving us in doubt 
whether the prima donna was in attendance on the gov- 
ernor or the governor on the prima donna, and all setoff 
with such a display of heated adjectives that the wires 
must have scintillated as the messimco rushed along. 
Who can it be that sends these despatches? We can- 
not imagine. 
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7ooal, with Piano Aooompanlment. 

So sings the Lark. E. 4. d to E. Abt. 30 

"O, who so blithe and gay as he. 
All songsters sweet among." 
When Abt and the Lark conspire to ting, the 
best of music is sure to be heard. 

Rommani, Gypsy Death from Loye. E. 3. 
E to a. Gabriel. 40 

"He led me out where the sun shone down, 
He looked at my face, which was gypsy brown." 
A fine ballad of gypsy life and love. 

Gone to their Rest F. 3. o to F. BoeekeL 40 

"Where are all the best and brave! 
Gone to their Rest I " 
A tnbute to brave warriors and true. Verv 
effective. 

One little Word. A. 3. E to F. Abi, 36 

«A small request, and yet a fate, 
Dcperids upon thy heart's reply.*' 
The little word "Yes," so desired, Is very pretti- 
ly commented on both by words and music. 

Recollection. Romanza. G. 3. £ to g. Stone. 80 

"Still thy love shines brightly o'er me." 
One of the "old age" pongs of cheerful charac- 
ter that are so pleasing and successful. 

Speak not a Word of coldness. Aft. 3. E to F. 

Keens, 30 
"Let not the chain that binds us, 
Ever be broken apart !" 
A very sing-able melody and effective song. 

The Way through the Wood. Eft, 4. d to jr. 

Mme. Sainton-Dolby. 50 
*« Shall I go with you? Somebody said, 
Somebody saucily tossed her sweet head." 
The little *^ tiff "of the two ** somebodys " is 
made the occasion of a most delightful song. 

Draw near, O holy Dove. Quartet and Solo. 
D. 3. d to E. ^ Brush. 30 

She haunts me like a happy Dream. G. 3. 
c to E. Musgrave. 30 

" As ocean holds a starry gleam. 
Altho' the star be gone forever.^' 
A cheerful " haunting. " Welcome such spiritual 
presence! 

Initnunontal, 

How fair art thou. Paraphrase. P. 4, 

„ , yestadba, 60 

Fair as " thou " wast, the fine arrangement 

gives to thee a new beauty, which will secure the 

admiration of many. 

Take this Letter to my Mother. For Piano. 
Op. 1096, Eft. 4. Qrobe. 00 

The Little Old Cabin in tlie Lane. Op. 1006. 
Aft. 4. Grbbe. 60 

Transcriptions that show Orobe's masterly 
handiwork, which, with the same general plan 
secures a new variety with every new melody. 
Not many can boast of Two Thousand different 
compositions I 

Brio-a-Brac Waltzes. 3. M. A. 8. P. 30 

True bric-arbrac music should accord with the 
melody of breaking crockeiy or glass; bnt these 
waltzes are in ruleable form, and^quite elegant. 

Sounds from the Pacific (Kl&nge vom stillen 
Ocean) Waltzes. 4. Schulenburg. 75 

Fine bright Waltzes with Introduction and 
Finale. 

Hop. Hop, Galop. G. 3. Berzmann. 30 

The hand must hop lightly over staccato pass- 
ages, and win And smoother progress on the le- 
gato melodies. 






Nameless Waltzes. 



3. 



Steinberger. 76 



When brightly played by an orchestra, they 
communicate a '* nameless *^ sensation to the feet 
which has a strong tendency to develop into dan- 
cing. 



Abbreviatioks.— Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is aenoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bb, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note iron the staff, small Roman letters if below 
or above the staff. Thus: <* C. 6. c to S," means " Key 
of 0, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, B on the 4th space. 
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[Tho following beautlfal tribute to the Immented 
President of Vassar College appeared in the Ftrnghkeep- 
9i4 JSagU of August 17]. 

Vale! 

JOHN H. RAYMOND, DIED AUGUST 14, ISTB. 

Deep shade across the moon was cast, 
And o'er my soul fell griers eclipse; 
I thought, " This hour may be his last. 
Earth's shadow from his spirit slips; 
Yet, chough he sink to restful end, 
Death parts us ; we shall meet our friend 

No more, no more.*' 

Again the sun's deluslye ray 
Concealed a million suns from sight; 
Again arose another day 
Before he passed beyond our light 
To larger light and life, to peace 
From which his soul shall find surcease 

No more, no more. 

No more his gentle tonos^we bear. 
No more his pensive face we see, 
In halls to studious fancy dear, 
By lake or meadow, brook or tree ; 
But what are earthly paths to hlin ? 
His spirit gropes through labyrinths dim 

No more, no more. 

AboTe him bend serener skies. 
Through fairer fields his footsteps go; 
The scales have fallen from his eyes. 
He knows what we not yet may know ; 
The Joys, the griefs, of space and time. 
Can move the soul in spheres sublime 

No more, no more. 

And yet we nurse our selfish woe. 
And muse with discontented mind, 
When those we love before us go, 
And leave us lingering here behind, 
Lest, while eternity unrolls, 
We, following ever, find their souls 

No more, no more. 

Along the land the tidings fly, 
And melt a thousand hearts to tears; 
** And shall we meet no more," they sigh, 
** The friend who led our steps for years 
Through paths untried, with gracious ease 
That rather sought to exalt than please? " 

No more, no more. 

" Could we yet bid farewell, and weep 
With those who mourn bereavement sore, 
In grief beyond expression deep I 
Our own affection prove once more 1 
Once more return his greeting bland, 
And press his kind, paternal hand 

Once more, once morel " 

No more the consecrated word 
Shall soothe or thrill us through his voice; 
No more, by Shakespeare's witchery stirred, 
Our hearts shall in his tones rejoice; 
And music's magic shall beguile, 
To meet our own, his answering smile 

No more, no more. 

Farewell, farewell, the patient mind, 
Untired in thought for other's weal,— 
The touch that sought anew to wind 
The tangled web of good and 111,— 
Farewell, the wise and faithful guide 1 
For counsel, Care shall seek his side 

No more, no more. 

Fall lightly, earth, above his breast! 
Sweet melancholy, haunt the gloom I 
Lull nightly, winds, his lonely rest, 
And waft sad music round his tomb I 
There linger, Hope and Memory, 
Where trusting Love may lean on ye 

Forevermore! 

— Famut Batmohd 



— Mattbe befobb Maitnxb. A sure sign of im- 
provement in the musical taste of any public is, an 
increasing regard for the quality of what is played 
or snag, — for the music In itself, the composition, 
rather than for mere skill and grace in its perform- 
ance. When we have learned to be exacting in 
our programmes, and to count all executive skill 
and brilliancy as idle, unless it be applied to the 
interpret atioD of works of intrinsic interest and 
meaning, then we may be said to have some taste 
in music. 

— Thb Contrapuntal Sttlb. Onlibicheff, the 
Russian biographer of Mozart says : " It may be 
said that the contrapuntal style, by means of analo- 
gy, re-enacts the laws and functions of the under- 
standing on the domain of feeling. And indeed the 
arrangement and studied sequence of musical 
thoughts, the beauty of the thsmoHe devdopmeni, all 
corresponds to the deductions, proofs, conclusions, 
illustrations, which a skilful logician knows how to 
draw from some fruitful proposition. The combi- 
nation of two, or more themes, contrasted in their 
melodic plan and In their rhythmical movement, 
gives a type of the mutual approximation of two 
thoughts, which seem at first to have nothing in 
common with each other, but out of whose unfore- 
seen contact a design suddenly becomes perceptible, 
which charms by its novelty and surprises by its 
clearness. In short, is not the unity of subject, 
strictly adhered to and wisely connected with all 
the Incidental and episodical details, alike a merit 
in the rhetorician and the contrapuntist ? " 

— Mkbb Melodies, — the sweetest and the freshest 
even, — are sure to pall on frequent repetition. 
They are like the wild-flowers and the roses. No 
simple hnmdrum arpeggio or plidn chord accom- 
paniment can save them from becoming hacknied, 
though the charm may in certain moods and situa- 
tions now and then come back. But a pregnant 
melody, or a melodic theme, thematioally devel- 
oped, and contrapuntally, or polyphonieajUy treated, 
so that each voice of the harmony moves with a 
melody of its own, becomes thereby perennial ; the 
counterpoint preserves it, bestows on it the gift of 
immortality. So we have said more than once in 
the long course of our journalizing, many times re- 
ferring to Bach's Chorales for a ready illustration. 
But now see what the writer above quoted has to 
say on this point: 

''AH things have their compensations in this 
world. If Melody is an eternal principle of rejuv- 
enescence for Music, so too it is an ever present 
cause of its corruption and its death. By the ease 
with which it assumes all colors and accommodates 
itself to all forms, by its subserviency to the most 
moody and transient influences. Melody makes any 
given system of composition appear, so far as the 
hearers are concerned, to be either' native or for- 
eign, antiquated or new. It founds the momentary 
taste and it destroys it. The instability of this 
element in music became still greater when coupled 
with a superfidal and almost primitive harmony, 
such as we find in most of the Italian eperas of the 
eighteenth " [and even the nineteenth] " century. At 
first, when it held sole sway, the power of the rul- 
ing melody was all the greater for not l)eing clothed 
upon ;• but it soon lost its vital charm, since it had 



surrendered itself with too little reserve to the 
wishes of the ear. Works in this style, called 
homoph/onic (or one-voiced), that is to say purely 
melodic, commonly soon wear out; we mark the 
melancholy progress from indifference to satiety, 
and flrom satiety to loathing. They were loved 
more and more, because they were well-known ; 
then they ceased to be loved, because they were 
known too well. And then the music is no more 
than a withered flower, which has outlived its col- 
ors and its fragrance, a noble wine which has lost 
its fine aroma. 

" The enjoyments which Melody creates are in- 
comparably the most lively ; those of Counterpoint 
faf more enduring. The former are had gratu ; 
the latter must be purchased by labor and study, 
like the pleasures of the mind, which they represent 
in music, so far as it is possible to represent them 
in that. In the analogies of the melodic style we 
find again all the expression and emotional power 
of speech, the passions with their joys and sorrows. 
Counterpoint occupies the opposite psychological 
domain ; its serious expressions do not harmonize 
with sensuality; they touch the Infinite on all 
sides; they address ineffable words to the soul; 
they talk with it that exalted language of Poesy, 
which flashes from the vaulted firmament in char- 
acters of fire; and the thought readily suggests 
itself, that, had the stars an audible as they have a 
visible voice, the mathematical laws, haying become 
euphonious, would spread abroad the combinations 
of the Fugue." 
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The Literatnre of National 

BT CARL ENOEL. 
(Continued from Page 283.) 

The reader is undoubtedly aware that the 
Baltic provinces of Russia are to a great extent 
inhabited by non-Slavonic races. The most 
interesting of these, musically regarded, are 
the Finns. A collection of their songs, 
entitled ** Suomen Eansan Laulantoja Pianolla 
Soitettavia " (Helsingissa, 1849; oblong 8vo), 
is edited by CoUan and A. Reinholm. The 
tunes are with a pianoforte accompaniment. 
Among them are some curious ** Runo-songs " 
which are restricted to the compass of a fifth 
and are noted down in 5-4 time. The book 
contains a representation of the "kantcle," 
the old national musical instrument of the 
Finns. As the Finnish language is but little 
known in England, a short abstract of the 
contents of the instructive preface of this book 
may assist the student. The editors state that 
twenty pastoral songs of the Finns were pub- 
lished at Gottland, in the year 1881, and ten 
songs some years later, by Europaeus. A 
collection entitled '*E&nteletar" is edited 
principally by Ldnnrot, who is also a- contrib- 
utor to the present collection. The costume 
of the girl playing the ''kantele," represented 
in the frontispiece of the present work, exhib- 
its the old national dress of the Finnish 
women. There is also a German translation of 
Finnish Runo-songs, by Q. H. von BchrSter 
(Stuttgart, 1884; 8vo), which contains tunes. 

Of the popular songs of the Lithuanians there 
are some German books which may assist the 
musical student unacquainted with the Lithu- 
anian language. One of these is by L. J. Rhesa 
(Berlin, 1848; 8vo), and contains a German 
translation as well as the original words, with 
a number of tunes given in an appendix ; the 
other is by G. H. F. Nesselmann (Berlin, 1853- 
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8vo), and likewise has tanes at the end of the 
▼olume. The sonpfs of Lithuania are called 
**Daino8/' and this name is also the title of 
the book by Rhesa. 

Proceeding now to Hungary, a country 
which, it must be remembered, is inhabited by 
about half-a-dozen different rac6s, we have to 
consider especially the music of the Magyars, 
because they are the principal and dominant 
race of Hungary, and it is their music which is 
generally meant by the term Hungarian Nation- 
al Music . There are several interesting collec- 
tions published of the beautiful songs of the 
Magyars. Gabriel M&tray has especially 
distinguished himself as an editor of them. 
His ** Magyar N^pdalok" (Of en, 1852; folio), 
should be known to the student, and will 
probably be found all the more useful since a 
German metrical translation of the poetry is 
printed in juxtaposition to the original Hunga- 
rian words. There are certainly many English 
musicians who may be supposed to be able to 
read German, though probably but few who 
understand the Hungarian language. Gabriel 
M&tray is also the editor of a volume of ancient 
Hungarian songs, with the airs, dating frpm 
the sixteenth century, which was published at 
the request of the Hungarian Academy (Pesth, 
1809; 4to). It contains an historical ballad, 
composed by Andras Farkas, in the year 1588 ; 
nineteen sacred songs, composed during the 
years 1588-52; a satirical song by Erist6f 
Ormpruzt, anno 1550; twenty-five historical 
and other songs, by Sebesty^n Tin6di, a 
famous Hungarian bard, composed during the 
years 1541-58; and two songs made by the 
same bard in 1563 and 1554. The preface, 
written by G. M&tray, gives some account of 
the cultivation of music in Hungary during 
the sixteenth century, and especially of the 
musical notations as exhibited in the manu - 
scripts of that period. 

As another editor of interesting Hungarian 
collections of sonars may be noticed Ignac Bog- 
nar (100 songs, Pesth, 1858, folio; 50 songs. 
Pesth, 1858, folio; etc.). J. Freichlinger, in 
Pesth, has published a set of Hungarian pas- 
toral songs, with pianoforte accompaniment, 
under the title *' Gsik6s dalai Zongoiira/* But 
we must not linger in Hungary, as we have 
still a long journey before us. 

Let us next proceed to Turkey, a country in 
which the popular music partakes of an Orien- 
tal character, and in which musical instruments 
are in use which are almost identical with thos<* 
of the Arabs and the Persians. No doubt in 
the principal towns of Turkey this is somewhat 
different, at least among the higher classes, 
whose taste has been more or less modified by 
the influence of European civilization. At any 
rate, it is a well-known fact that the ladies in 
the harems at Constantinople not unfrequentlv 
have a pianoforte in their rooms, although they 
seldom achieve so much as to be able to play 
anything from notation. Borne insight into 
the nature of their performance is afforded us 
by '*Lyre Orientale,'* published in Constanti- 
nople in the year 1858. This is certainly one 
of the most extraordinary music-books ever 
printed. It contains Turkish songs, and sev- 
eral instrumental pieces, arranged for the 
piano-forte. The title-page, which is in French 
as well as in Turkish, informs us that they 
have been harmonized by Mr. G. Guatelli, 
**Directeur de laMusique Imp^riale," assisted 
by Messrs. Arisdaguts Hohannessian and Ga- 
briel Eramian, two Turkish '*Professeurs dc 
Musique" in Constantinople; and the work is 
dedicated to ** A. S. E. Ned jib Pacha, Gouver- 
neur-g6n6raT de la Musique de S.M.A. le Sul- 
tan." What strikes one at a first glance into 
these pianoforte arrangements is a frequent 
employment of a rapid repetition of the same 
note, a method which Thalberg has employed 
to obtain a sustained though trembling sound. 
Perhaps the Turkish professors intended to 
imitate by this tremulousness the admired 
vibrating tones of their voices; for no doubt 
they are singers as well as pianists. 
Another very remarkable book of Turkish 



music was published in Vienna about the year 
1835, and contains fifty-nine songs of the Mew- 
lewi Dervishes, with a pianoforte accompani- 
ment written by the Abb^ Maximilian Btadler. 
The Mewlewi Dervishes, who have their name 
from their founder, used to perform their sacred 
dances in a mosque at Tophan^, a suburb of 
Constantinople. Herr von Hussard, secretary 
to the Austrian Legation in Constantinople, a 
great lover of music, often witnessed these 
dances, or **zikrs," as they are called, which 
are executed with the musical accompaniments 
of singing, playing on flutes, and beating of 
drums; and, with care and perseverance, he 
succeeded in faithfully rendering the songs in 
our notation. Having on his return to Vienna 
placed the manuscript in the hands of the 
Abb6 Stadler, well-known as a musician and 
as a friend of Mozart, Btadler wrote an accom- 
paniment to the songs, contrived in his usual 
manner, which would probably have astonished 
the Dervishes, could they have heard it. At 
all events, however well acquainted pianoforte- 
players may be with the so-called *' Alberti- 
basfl^and •* Murky-bass," so greatly favored 
by the Abbfi. to the Dervish it miirht very like- 
ly be puzzling. However, as the tunes are 
separately printed, with the original words and 
a German translation under them, it matters 
not greatly how the accompaniment is con- 
trived. The title of the work is "Original- 
Ch5re der Derwische Mewlewi " (Vienna : 
Pietro Mechetti ; oblong folio). I regret that 
it would take too much space here to give 
a more detailed description of this curious 
book. SnflSce it, for the right comprehension 
of the music, to point out that there is said to 
be a deep and mysterious signiflcation in the 
sacred evolutions of those fanatics, in which a 
superior Dervish, seated in the centre, repre- 
sents the sun, and those moving around him 
are stars of the planetary system. Also the 
words of their songs are asserted to have a 
deep meaning full of profound wisdom. In 
German translation they appear rather bom- 
bastic and nonsensical : but it is perhaps diffi- 
cult for an uninitiated European observer to 
fathom the depth of such Oriental lore. 

As regards Greece, many collections of the 
popular songs of that country have been pub- 
lished in French or in German translations; 
but only a few of them contain airs in nota- 
tion. Leopold Schefer has issued a supple- 
ment to tne *'Ta8chenbuch zum geselligen 
Vergnligen" (Leipzig, 1828; 12mo), which 
contains tunes of the modem Greeks; and 
there is an appendix of similar tunes in **Volks- 
leben der Neugriechen," by D. H. Sanders 
(Mannheim : 1844, 8vo). Again, G. F. Weitz- 
mann, in his short account of the music of the 
ancient Greeks (Berlin, 1855 : 4to), gives forty 
popular melodies of the modem Greeks. Here 
also may attention be drawn to a little collec- 
tion of new Greek songs edited by GnMitch, 
a Russian gentleman (8t. Petersburg, 1825). 
In the preface of this book are pointed out 
certain resemblances between the popular 
poetry of the modern Greeks and that of the 
Russians. Musicians are perhaps more inter- 
ested in the ecclesiastical music of the Greek 
Church. On this subject a few statements 
shall presently be offered, since it appertains to 
national music properly speaking. 

In Italy, the music-publisher 6. Girard, of 
Naples, has earned the thanks of the lovers of 
National Music by bringing out his *' Passa- 
tempi Musicali," which consists of a large set 
of Neapolitan and Sicilian airs of songs and 
dances, arranged for the pianoforte, and print- 
ed in folio. Another '*Passatempi Musicali," 
issued by Rossi and Co., in Rome, comprises 
about thirty Roman tunes arranged for the 
pianoforte (folio). Perhaps more easily acces- 
sible to the student is *' Collezione di Canzo- 
nette" etc., with a German translation of the 
Italian words, by G. W. Teschner (Berlin, ob- 
long folio); or, '*Alcuni Canti Ponulari Tos- 
cani," etc., edited by R. Lacy (Lonaon: Lons- 
dale; folio). 

In Spain we meet with several coUections of 



Boleros, Fandangos, and similar tunes, pub- 
lished by Martin in Madrid ; as, for instance, 
''Las Castafiuelas, coleccion der Bailee y Can- 
tares Nacionales para Piano" (folio, two books). 
Several Spanish pianists and singers, such as 
M. S. Allu, Isidoro Hernandez, B. X. Mir6, 
Job6 Rogel, Carrafa, have had their transcrip- 
tions of, or rhapsodies on, Spanish national 
tunes brought out by Martin in Madrid. The 
Peninsular Melodies, compiled by G[eorge] 
L[loyd] (London, 1830; folio, two vols.), are 
genuine Spanish and Portuguese airs, to which 
poetry by English authors has been substituted 
for the original words. 

In Portugal, F. D. Milcent has published a 
large volume of "modinhas," as the national 
songs of that country are called. This publi- 
cation, which is entitled " Joraal de Modinhas 
com acompanhamento de Cravo" (Lisbon, 
folio), dates probably from the end of the last 
century, when the harpsichord was still in use ; 
for eraoo signifies the harpsichord or clavicym- 
balum, which was also called gravicymbalum ; 
hence probably the Portuguese ercno. Twelve 
Modinhas with their original words and an 
English translation, by Madame F. M., ap- 
peared in England under the title "Lusitan- 
lan Garland " (London : Ewer and Co. ; 
folio). 

Of the Basque people, who dwell in the 
north of Spain and the south-west of France, 
a collection of songs, with the airs, entitled 
"Eusculdun ancifia ancifiaco " etc., (Ban Se- 
bastian, 1828; small folio), is edited by Fran- 
cisco Iztueta, and contains a preface written in 
Spanish. There are also dance-tunes in this 
publication. It is now scarce; and this is 
likewise the case with a description of the 
dances of the Basques in Guipuzcoa, written in 
the Basque language by Don Juan Ignacio 
de Iztueta, and entitled "Guipuzcoaco dantza 
gogoangarrien " etc., (San Siebastian, 1824; 
8vo). The Basque language being entirely 
different from any other European language, 
and known but to few persons besides those 
whose mother-tongue it is, the musical student 
will find it probably advisable to consult "Le 
Pays Basque" by Fraocisque-Michel (Paris, 
1867 ; 8vo), which contains a whole chapter on 
music, and also about half-a-dozen tunes in 
notation. Moreover, respecting the Basques 
dwelling on the French side of the Pyrenees, 
he will find the desired information in ''Chants 
populaires du Pays Basque, paroles et musique 
originales, recueillis et publiSesavec traduction 
fran9aise par J. D. J. Sallaberry " (Bayonne, 
1870: royal 8vo), which contains, besides a 
great number of tunes, a French translation 
in juxtaposition to the original Basque 
poetry. 

The French, as might be expected from their 
intelligence and antiquarian taste, have not 
neglected to investigate the popular legends, 
tales, and songs of their countzy. The object 
of the present survey does not demand a de- 
tailed account of the result of their researches. 
SufiSce it to draw attention to the following 
publications: ".Chants et Chansons populaires 
de la France ; nouvelle Edition illustr6e " (Par- 
is, 1848; royal 8vo, three vols.). "Chansons 
populaires des Provinces de France; notices 
par Champfleuiy; avec accompagnement de 
piano par J. B. Wekerlin " (Paris, 1860 ; royal 
8vo). "Echos du Temps Pass^," par J. B. 
Wekerlin (Paris, 1856-57; royal 8vo, two 
vols. ) . " Chants et Chansons des Provinces de 
POuest, Poitou, Baintonge, Aunis et Angou- 
mois, avec les airs originaux, recueillis et an- 
not^s par J6rome Bujeaud " (Niort, 1866; royal 
8vo, two vols.). "Chansons et Airs popu- 
laires du Btera, recueillis par Fr^Sric Rivar- 
fes" (Pan, 1844; royal 8vo). " Poesies popu- 
laires de la Lorraine ; publication de la Soci^t^ 
d'Arch^ologie Lorraine" (Nancy, 1854; 8vo). 

The collections confined to certain dbtricts 
of France, of which more could be quoted did 
space permit, are generally the most valuable, 
since they give new information ^thered from 
personal observation, songs with the tunes 
written down from the lips of the people, and 
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explanations about the dialect and asaffes pre- 
vailing in the district; while the collections 
embracing specimens of songs of a whole coun- 
try are usually compiled from those works, and 
supply only information obtained at second- 
hand. In support of this statement may be 
cited the interesting collection of the songs of 
Brittany published by Hersart de la Yille- 
marqug, under the title **BarzaaB-Breiz" (Par- 
is, 1846; 8to, two vols). The edition here 
indicated is the fourth, greatly augmented, 
and provided with a French translation in ad- 
dition to the original words. It must be re- 
membered that the people of Brittany, or the 
French Bretagne, speak a language of their 
own, which is a Celtic dialect rather resembling 
the Welsh. However, the musical student, if 
he cares not for having the original language, 
may be referred to the English translation of 
**Barzaz-Breiz" by Tom Taylor (London, 
1865 ; 4to), or to the German translation by 
Keller and Seckendorff (Tabingen, 1848; 
8vo), although these reproductions contain 
only a small selection of the airs to be found 
in the comprehensive work of Yillemarqu^. 

We must not leave France before having at 
least a cursory glance at the interesting French 
publications of songs of the olden time relat- 
ing to our inquiry. The ''*Anthologie Fran- 
Soise, ou Chansons Choisies depuis le 18e si^le 
jusqu*d present " (Paris, 1765; 8vo, three vols.) 
deserves especial attention. Likewise **La 
Clef des Chansonniers, ou Recueil des Vaude- 
villes depuis cent ans et plus, notez et recueil- 
lis pour la premiere fois par J. B. C. Ballard *' 
(Paris, 1717; sm. 8vo, two vols); and *'LaCld 
du Caveau d Pusage de tons les Chansonniers, 
fran^ais, des Amateurs, Autenrs, Acteurs du 
Vaudeville, et de tons les Amis de la Chanson ; 
par C ♦ ♦ ♦ du Oaveau Modeme " (Paris, 1811 ; 
oblong 12mo). This curious book, which con- 
tains nearly nine hundred tunes, might be 
compared to an English publication, about a 
hundred years older, called '*The Dancing 
Master.*' In the beeinniuff of the present 
century there was still m Pans a musical and 
literary society, the members of which call 
themselves '^Enfans de Caveau,'* because they 
had their meetings at a certain wine-room 
known as the Caveau. 

Considering that the inhabitants of Switzer- 
land consist of several races, we may expect to 
find with them songs in diiSerent languages. 
In the western cantons of Switzerland French 
is spoken ; in Ticino, Italian ; but about three- 
fourths of the population of Switzerland speak 
dialects of German, and as these constitute a 
lar^ majority, it is chiefly their music to 
which we have to direct our attention. For 
this purpose may be especially recommended : 
"Sammlung von Schweizer-EQhreihen und 
Volksliedem" (Bern, 1818; oblong folio), 
which cantains interesting introductory ob- 
servations on the *'Ranz desVaches," by G. J. 
Kuhn and J. R. Wysz. This is the third edi- 
tion of a successful* publication; a fourth edi- 
tion (Bern, 1826) contains, besides songs, 
several dance-tunes, and among these are two 
from the canton of Appenzell, which are given 
in notation for a violin, a dulcimer, and a bass, 
precisely as the collector heard them played 
by the country-people. A combination of 
these instruments is so rarely found in our 
scores that it may amuse the student to exam- 
ine the pieces, which are by no means devoid 
of spirit and characteristic features. The 
" Recherches sur les Ranz des Vaches, ou snr 
les Chansons pastorales des Bergers de la 
Suisse, avec musique," by G. Tarenne (Paris, 
1818; 8vo), contains a number of tunes as they 
are played on the alphom in the different can- 
tons of Switzerlana. Furthermore, a note- 
worthy series of *' Airs Suisses," with accom- 
paniment of the guitar as well as the 
pianoforte, has been issued by A. Hegar in 

The Germans have published more collec- 
tions of national songs than any other nation. 
Here, again, must be borne in mind that, for 
the reason already stated, those collections 



which refer to a certain district of the country 
are generally the most instructive. It is rather 
difficult to contrive a satisfactory selection from 
a great number of publications, many of which 
are meritorious ; to name them all here is out 
of the question, neither is it desirable. The 
following names of some the editors, with an 
indication of the dates and the names of the 
places where their works appeared in print, 
may help to put the inquisitive student on the 
right track: Eretschmer und Zuccalmaglio 
(ferlin, 1888-40; 8vo, two vols.); Erk und 
Inner (Leipzig, 1848; sm. 8vo); L. Erk, 
"Deutscher Liederhort" (Berlin, 1856; royal 
8vo); BQsching und von der Hagen (Rerlin, 
1807; poetry, 12mo; music, oblong 8vo); F. 
Silcher (Tfibingen, no date; oblong folio); 
Pocci, Richter und Scherer (Leipzig, no date ; 
sm. 4to); Philipp Wackemagel **Tr58tein- 
samkeit" (Frankfort-on-Main, 1867; 12mo); 
etc. 

As regards particular districts of Germany, 
there require to be noticed: **Schlesische 
Volkslieder," by Hoffman von Fallersleben and 
E. Richter (Leipzig, 1842; 8vo). This judi- 
ciously edited collection of three hundred 
songs of the country-people in Silesia affords, 
in my opinion, a suggestive example as to how 
national songs ought to be published. The 
tunes are written down as they wore gathered 
from the mouths of the singers, without any 
additions. The place where each tune was 
obtained is mentioned. Deviations in the 
tunes, or what ma^ be called different readings, 
preferred in certain places, are indicated with 
small notes. The poetry likewise is carefully 
treated ; and frequent references to other well- 
known collections — not only German, but also 
Scandinavian, Slavonic, French, etc., as re- 
gards certain characteristics of the songs — 
greatly enhance the value of the book for 
study. **Frilnkische Volkslieder," by Franz 
Wilhelm Freiherm von Ditfurth (Leipzig, 
1805; 8vo, two vols.), consists of a large col- 
lection of songs, made in the part of Bavaria 
which constituted the ancient Franconia. The 
first volume contains 180 sacred songs; and 
the second and larger volume contains 400 sec- 
ular songs. They are all noted down in two- 
part harmony, and the editor says that the 
people usually sing them in this way. ** Oes- 
terreichische Volkslieder," by Tschischka and 
Schottky (Pesth, 1844 ; sm. 8vo), is an instruc- 
tive collection of the songs of the German pop- 
ulation of Austria. In an appendix is given 
an account of the German dialect of the Aus- 
trian peasants, with a glossary. Likewise 
noteworthy are '*Die Oesterreichischen Volks- 
weisen," by Anton Bitter von Spaun (Wien, 
1845: 8vo);and '*Salzburgische Volkslieder," 
by Maria Vinzenz SQsz (Salzburg, 1865 ; 8vo). 
The Itfst-named book possesses an additional 
interest from the circumstance of the tunes 
having been collected in and near to the birth- 
place of Mozart. Some of these son^s may 
have served the great composer as his first in- 
itiatory lessons; at all events, it may be sur- 
mised, from his acute susceptibility for music, 
that the simple and impressive popular airs 
which he heard in his earliest childhood can- 
not have been without some influence upon 
his taste and development ; and several melo- 
dies in his works could be pointed out which 
corroborate this surmise. 

Songs of the Austrian province of Carinthia 
have been edited by Edmund Freiherr von 
Herbert (Eiagenfurt: Edward Liegel; folio); 
of Styria, by Carl Fischer (Wien: Diabelli; 
oblong folio) ; of the Tyrol, by Paul Schonner 
(Wien : Diabelli ; oblong folio). I. Moscheles 
is the editor of **The Tyrolese Melodies as 
sung by the family Rainer " (London : Willis : 
folio), in which may be seen examples of that 
peculiar kind of Tyrolese singing in falsetto 
which they call joddn^ and which is much 
more effective in their mountains than in a 
dawing-room. 

A little book of German tunes of bygone 
days, entitled "Lieder und Weisen vergan- 
gener Jahrhunderte," compiled by C. F. Beck- 



er (Leipzig, 1858; sm. 4to), which is easily 
obtainaole, will provide the musician of an 
anti<}uarian turn of mind with some interesting 
specimens of German popular songs, of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centu- 
ries. For ascertaining the date of origin and 
the authorship of a certain number of German 
popular songs which can thus be traced, the 
reader may be referred to " Unsere volksthttm- 
lichen Lieder," by Hoffmann von Fallersleben 
(Leipzig, 1869; 8vo). The Germans published 
as early as in the sixteenth century collections 
of their national songs, such as "Ein Ausbund 
sniter alter und neuer Liedlein," by Geoige 
Forster (KQmberg, 1589), and **Hundertund 
funfzehn guter und neuer Liedlein," by Hans 
Ott (Nttmberg, 1544); nay, it is recorded that 
Charlemagne, a thousand years ago, caused 
the popular songs of the Germans to be col- 
lected. 

The Dutch also have several old song-books 
of the kind, as, for instance — Camphuysen: 
**Sticktelijke Rymen " (Amsterdam, 1647; 
4to); Starter and Vredeman: ^'Friesche Lust- 
Hof" (Amsterdam, 1621; oblong 8vo); Prins: 
**Medenblicker Scharre-Zoodtie " (Meden- 
blick, 1650; sm. oblong 8vo); Valerius: '*Ke- 
derlandsche Gedenck-clanck " (Haerlem, 1636 ; 
4to), etc. As these works are now scarce, the 
musician interested in examining the old Neth- 
erlandish tunes may be referred to ^'Oude 
Viaemsche Liederen" by J. F. Willems (Ghent, 
1848; royal 8vo), which contains 258 songrs, 
most of them with the airs in notation. In 
this work is also given a list of the various col- 
lections of Flemish and Dutch tunes which 
have been published, or are known to be extant 
in manuscript. However, a better edited 
work is ^* Chants populaires des Flamands de 
France, recueillis et publics avec les melodies 
originales, une traduction fran^aise, et des 
notes,*' by E. de Coussemaker (Ghent, 1866; 
royal 8vo). Coussemaker is so well known as 
a learned and discerning musical author that 
the student will expect, as a matter of course, 
to find his compilation instructive. Here may 
also be noticed a recent publication of some 
songs with their airs, historically interesting, 
entitled **Twaalf Geuzeliedjes uit de Geusen 
Liedenboecxkens van 1588 en later, met de 
oorspronkelijke wijzen waarop ze in den 
Spaanschen tijd gezongen werden ; voor zang 
ed klavier bewerkt en wortelijk toegelicht 
door Dr. A. D. Loman" (Amsterdam, 1872; 
royal 8vo). 

The Walloons in Belgium speak a curious 
French dialect. A collection of their songs, 
with a supplement containing thirty-six airs in 
notation, is entitled "Cheix de Chansons 
et Poesies Wallonnes, Pays de Li^ge, par 
MM. B*»*etD**» (Lifige, 1844; 
8vo). 

(To be OoDtlDn«d.) 
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Additional Aocompanimenti to Baoh*s 
and Haenders Soorei, 

(From W. F. Apthorp's article in the MUrnUe Mbnthfy 
for Soptamber.) 

In looking over the ptges of s Bach or H&ndel 
score, we are surprisea at the apparent meagreness 
of the instrnroental portion, w bile the voices are 
treated with all the elaborate care that was charac- 
teristic of the composers* day, the instrumental ac- 
companiment seems to have been nnaccountably 
neglected. In some places the orchestral accom- 
paniment is worked ont with the same elaborate- 
ness as the vocal parts ; in others we find litUe or 
nothing more than an instmmental bass to support 
the voices. But upon closer inspection we find 
that this bass is in most cases accompanied by a 
cnrions series of Arabic numerals, which were evi- 
dently not pat there far nothing. In fact, both 
Bach and H&ndel were in the habit of writing a 
e^reat part of the!.* music in that species of short- 
hand known to the initiated as a figured bass. 
Wherever there seems to be a lack of instrumental 
accompaniment in their scores, we may feel sure 
that the bass contains the germ from which this is 
to be developed. This bass is called the eoniinMO 
or boMio eonUnuo, and until it is developed into fiill 
harmony, until the frequent gaps In the score are 
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filled out, anything like an adequate performance 
of the work is out ef the question. In the compo- 
sers' time, this filling out was in all probabillly 
done by themseWes, er under their direction, on 
the organ or harpsichord. The organist played 
either directly from the contmuo itself, or from an 
organ part prepared from it. All passages which 
the composer did not intend to he played in full 
harmony were marked Uuto 9olo ; the other por- 
tions were usually elaborately figured, that is, the 
harmony was Indicated by figures written under 
the continuo. lu some instances the figuring was 
omitted, the choice of harmony being then far more 
problematical. It is generally supposed that in 
such cases the composer intended to play the organ 
himself, or else that, although the nguring is not 
to be found in the score, it was written down by 
the composer in the separate part the organist was 
to play from, and has been since lost It will be 
easily seen that the manner in which Bach's and 
HUndel's continuos are worked out is by no means 
a matter of indifference, inasmuch as a very vital 
and essential element in the music depends thereon. 
The subject has given rise to much discussion, 
which has to-day assumed the proportions of an 
actual pen-and-ink war. Musician after musician 
has tried his hand at working out the continuo in 
many scores of the old masters, with very varying 
success. To distinguish those parts which were 
actually written out by the composers themselves 
from the indispensable additions to the score made 
by other hanas, the former are called " original 
parte ; ** the latter are generally known by the name 
of ** additional accompaniments." The violence of 
the discussion on the subject of additional accom- 
paniments now going on in Germany, and its direct 
Dearing upon the all-important problem of how to 
insure a correct and adequate performance of Bach's 
and Handel's vocal works, makes it interesting to 
see how the two present contending parties 
arose. 

It must be borne in mind that, as far as the famil- 
iarity of the public with Bach's works is concerned, 
Sebastian Bach is practically a more modern com- 
poser even than Beethoven. By this is meant that 
the public recognition of his works is of much more 
recent date. For a long period, during which the 
works of Haydn and Mozart had become familiar 
as household words, and Beethoven — yes, even 
Weber, Mendelssohn, and Schumann — was very 
generally known and admired, Sebastian Bach was 
known only by name except to a very few choice 
spirits. Organists knew his organ works, and his 
Well-Tempered Clavichord had been more or less 
studied by musicians ; but his oratorios and canta- 
tas were almost unheard of. How hard Mendels- 
sohn and one or two other men worked to bring 
the public at large into direct relation with some of 
Bach's more important compositions is well known 
to every one. The task was a severe one, as almost 
all of Bach's vocal works existed only in MS. Men- 
delssohn succeeded, however, in having the St. 
Matthew-Passion brought out in the Thomas-Kirche, 
in Leipzig, — the very church in which Bach had 
held the position of organist,— rand in bringing one 
or two or his orchestral suites to a performance at 
the Gewandhaus. The annual performance of the 
Passion Music on Good Friday soon grew to be a 
fixed institution. A large portion of the public all 
over North Germany got to regard this work with 
peculiar veneration. The St John-Passion was also 
given annually at another church, the Pauliner- 
Kirche, but it was not so generally admired as its 
mighty companion. The Gewandhaus orchestra 
continued playing the D-minor suit-e, more as a mat- 
ter of routine than anything else, for their audiences 
were hugely bored by it The fruits of Mendels- 
sohn's strenuous endeavors in the cause of Bach 
were practically limited to this. Few persons 
knew, and still fewer cared, about the existence of 
some three hundred church Cantatas from the pen 
of the great master. Surely, very few indeed sus- 
pected the fact that these Cantatas were one of the 
most precious mines of musical riches that the 
world ever possessed. It was not until some time 
after Mendelssohn's death that the world at large 
began to learn asything about them. With Han- 
del the case was somewhat different Although his 
works have never, to thia day, won anything like 
general popularity in Germany, the few musicians 
and musical gavaiUt who were interested in Handel 
took more active measures to have his oratorios 
publicly porfofmed than the Bach lovers did, on 
their side; witness the great preponderance of 
H&ndeVs vocal works, which had been supplied with 
additional accompanynents, over works by Bach, 
for which similar things had been done, in Mendels- 



Hobn's time. Many completed scoren of HKndcl 
(made by Mozart, Mosel, and others) were ready 
for use by choral societies, while almost nothing of 
Bach existed in a performable shape. The violent 
diaoussions between " Bachianer " and ** Hiindelia- 
ner/' about which the world has since heard a good 
deal, interested only the parties actively engaged 
in thera ; the outside world cared nothing about the 
whole question. It was indeed impossible that any 
general enthusiasm should have oeen felt on the 
subject at a time when new works by Mendelssohn 
and Schumann were continually making appeals to 
public interest; when Web«r was exdting every 
one's attention, and Richard Wagner was beginning 
to stir up all the musical elements in Germany into 
astonished, chaotic strife br his music-dramas and 
theoretical pamphlets. Yet the true Bach and 
Handel lovers were not idle. Three years after 
Mendelssohn's death several musicians and men 
interested in the cause came together in Leipzig, to 
debate upon the practicability of publishing a com- 
plete edition of the works of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
They decided that this undertaking could be carried 
out only by subscription, as the demand for puch 
music in the market was virtually null. Accord- 
ingly the now well-known Bach Society* was 
formed, the chief founders of which were C. F. 
Becker, the firm of Breitkopf und H&rtel, Moritz 
Hauptmann, Otto Jahn, and Robert Schumann. 
The edition was to be published by Breitkopf und 
Hartel. The matter must have been taken up with 
a good deal of energy, for on the 18th of July, 1860. 
— the centennial anniversary of Bach's death, — an 
official circular soliciting subscriptions was sent 
out over Germany. Subscriptions came in quite 
rapidly, and among a host of names on the list we 
find especially prominent those of Franz Liszt, I. 
Moscheles, Louis Spohr, and A. B. Marx. The first 
volume, containing ten church cantatas in score, 
appeared in December, 1861. A list of the then 
existing subscribers was printed with the volume, 
classified according to their places of residence. It 
is interesting to note in this list, under the head 
" Boston," the single American name of " Herr 
Parker, J. C. D., Tonkunstler." The society has 
since that time continued publishing volume after 
volume, and the edition has at the present date 
attained its twenty-fourth volume. But in spite of 
these labors of the Bach Society, which were, after 
all, prompted by an arcbseologico-historical rather 
than a purely musical interest in Bach's works, the 
general love for Bach kept pretty much In ttaiu quo. 
Some years after the appearance of the Bach circu- 
lar, another organization was formed, namely, the 
Hftndel Society, for the purpose of publishing a com- 
plete edition of Handel's works. It was conducted 
on precisely the same principles as the other body, 
and the edition was published -by the same firm. 
The first volume, comprising the dramatic oratorio 
of Susannah, appearea in October, 1868. That far 
more vital musical interest in its task was felt by 
this organization than by its fellow society is evi- 
dent from the fact that, in its edition, all the orches- 
tral scores of Handel's vocal works are accompanied 
by a carefully written-out part for organ or piano- 
forte, in which the bare places in the score are 
filled out according to the figured basso continuo. 
To the Bach edition there is nothing of the sort, but 
only the incomplete score, just as tne composer left 
it Thus, while the Bach Society gave to the 
world an edition of the master's works which was 
historically valuable, and only that in so far as the 
vocal scores were concerned, the H&ndel Society 
took active measures to make the vocal scores in 
their edition available for actual performance by 
choral bodies. The champion of tne latter society 
was Friedrich Chrysander, a man who had always 
assumed the attitude of an almost exclusive admirer 
of Handel, and who, in his writings, rarely let a 
chance slip of saying something invidious about 
Bach. Chrysander had much more prestige as a 
musical authority than any man on the Bach side. 
Another man was G. G. Gervinus, who, although 
not a musician in any way, had somehow got bitten 
with the Handel mania, and allowed his admiration 
for Hilndel to expand into all the implacable bigot- 
ry of an amateur. As most of Handel's vocal works 
were originally written to English words, Gervinus 
was of great service to the Handel Society in fur- 
nishing them with German translations for their 
edition. That a man like Gervinus should have 
been willing to wade through the unspeakable bal- 

* This Deutsche Bach-Oesellschaf t (Oerman Bach So- 
ciety), which to-day counts among its members distln* 
guisned musicians and music-lovers all over Bnrope and 
many parts of America, must not be confounded with 
the Lefpzieer Bach-Verein (Baob Union), a totally dis- 
tinct society, which was organized much la^. 



derdftsb of many of the Ipxts of Hjindel's oratorio*, 
and diligently turn it into rhymed German, is a 
good proof of the strength of his enthnsiaam. The 
most actively prominent Bacbite was Philipp Spit- 
ta, a school-master in Eisenach. As Chrysander 
had the peculiar failing of not being able to keep 
from defaming Bach, Spitta conld never be dissna*- 
ed from indulging in similar flings at H&ndel ; so 
the two men were continually at swords' (or pens') 
points. Their animosity reached its climax when 
Spitta came to Leipzig, a few years ago, to deliver 
a course of lectures on Bach. How long this state 
of affairs might have lasted, if a third element had 
not been introduced into the discussion, no one can 
tell. But a third element was very soon introduced 
in the person of Robert Franz. Franz had, for some 
time past, been attracting considerable attention by 
his aaditional accompaniments to several scores of 
Bach, H&ndel, Durante, and Astorga. Now Chrys- 
ander felt rather as if he himself, the noted bioi;- 
rapher of Handel, and one of the most influential 
members of the Handel Society, had, or ought to 
have, something like a monopoly of knowledge on 
the subject of filling out Handel's continuos ; in 
like manner, Spitta felt that he, the biographer of 
Bach, and the well-known Bach student knew all 
that was to be known about writing additional ac- 
companiments to Bach's scores. About the manner 
in which this was to be done both men essentially 
agreed, if in nothing else. Franz believed that he, 
although neither an archsological pedant, necrol- 
ogist, nor school-master, but merely a hard Bach 
and Handel student, and a highly cultured musician 
with a decided spark of genius, knew rather more 
about the lesthetic side of his faverite masters than 
either Chrysander or Spitta, who, with all their 
labor, may be said to have sounded those mighty 
heads only wig-deep at best. Ho also showed in hie 
work that he differed widely in opinion from Chrys- 
ander and Spitta on some very vital and essential 
points. So he came in for a sonnd rating (throoffh 
the medium of printing-ink) from both those litera- 
ry lights. But Franz, although the most modest 
and naturally inoffensive mortal alive, was not the 
man to shirk an encounter in which the honor of 
Bach and Handel was at stake ; being also a man 
of no mean literary ability, he answered back, calm- 
ly but firmly, and with such effect that his oppo- 
nents' wrath fairly reached the boiling-over point 
There was evidently nothing to be done but to 
make common cause against the common enemy. 
Accordingly Chrysander and Spitta shook hands, 
swearing eternal alliance ; Bachianer and Handeli- 
aner fused,* as the politicians say. The Leipziger 
Bach-Verein (Bach Union) was formed on the most 
anti-Franz principles. This association had for its 
object not only the editing of many of Bach's cho- 
ral works in piano-forte and vocal score, with a 
complete organ accompaniment, worked out from 
Bacn's figured continuo, to be used whenever the 
works in question were performed, but also the pub- 
lic performance of those works by the best choral 
and orcheatral means that Leipzig afforded. So 
the pen-and-ink war was no longer between Bachi- 
aner and Handelianer, about which of the two was 
the greater man, — a rather foolish bone of conten- 
tion, at best, — ^but between Robert Franz and the 
Leipzig Bach Union, as to the manner in which the 
necessary additional accompaniments to Bach's and 
Handel's (but more especially the former's) vocal 
scores should be written. The contest, as has been 
said, has by this time got to be a particularly fierce 
one, both parties indulging in personalities and mu- 
tual recriminations to a lamentable extent. Be it 
said, however, that, as far as Franz is personally 
concerned, he has expressed himself with a noble 
moderation in all he nas written. The most nota- 
ble sympathizers with either party are, on the 
Franz side, Julius Schaeffer (who may he regarded 
08 Franz's official mouth-piece), Joseph Rheinherger, 
and Franz Liszt ; on the side of the Bach Union, 
Johannes Brahms, Joseph Joachim, and several 
others. The Bach Union represents the conserva- 
tive, archieologicohistorical element, and Franz the 
progressive, artistic one. There seems to exist 
considerable divergence of opinion on many points 
among some of the influential members of the Bach 
Union itself; one of them, Franr Wullner, may be* 
regarded as to all intents and purposes a sympathi- 
zer with Robert Franz. In his additional accom- 
paniments to the cantata "Jesu, der du meine 
Seele," he has followed Franz's method in all essen- 
tial points. How it happens that the Bach Union 
can have permitted this arrangement to be embod- 
ied in their edition is not wholly clear. There are 
also many prominent musicians who sympathize 

• <« Pooled their issues." 
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wholly with Frans, but who take no active part in 
the controversy. The first publication of the Bach 
Union appeared in 1876. It contained the canta- 
tas, " Sie werden alle aus Saba kommen," arranged 
by A. Volkland ; " Wer Dank opfert, der preisset 
mich," arranged by H. von Herzogeberg, and 
"Jesu, der du meine Seele/' arranged by Franz 
Wullner. 



Opera a Hundred Tears Ago. 

Prussia in 1778 — at that time a pure despotism, 
ruled as to its entire population, like Freaerick's 
own orchestra, with the stick — paid more attention 
to operatic matters, though infinitely less to music 
as an art, than it does now. The kioc^'s knowledge 
of music seems to have been about equal to his 
genius for poetry : and as Voltaire, after he had 
quarrelled with Frederick, sneered at his majesty's 
French verses, so musicians who had been employed 
in the royal band, and who had given the royal 
bandmaster private lessons^ informed the world, 
after leaving the king's service, how indifferently 
his majesty played the flute. Sovereigns are per- 
haps more modest now; in any case, they possess 
better taste than distinguishedf some members of 
their order toward the eni of the last century. 
Joseph II. had the audacity to tell Mozart that m 
his ** Marriage de Figaro " there were " too many 
notes," which drew from the justly offended compo- 
ser the reply, that it contained " precisely the right 
number." 'Frederick the Great, although barely 
able to read a score, used to conduct the orchestral 
execution ef important works ; and combining the 
functions of operatic manager with those of mu- 
sical director, engaged his own artists ; and when, 
whether from indisposition or from pure caprice, 
they declared themselves unable to sing, sent sold- 
iers to arrest them and bring them by force to the 
theatre. The Empress Catherine, with all her 
faults, had too much womanly feeling, and too 
much tact, to impose commands or even counsels 
upon Paisiello, Cimarosa, and the other musical 
celebrities whom she invited to her court. Indeed, 
on one occasion, when the Russian empress made 
some observation to the famous Gabrielli on the 
subject of the terms demanded by that prima don- 
na, pointing out to her that she was asking a high- 
er salary than any Russian field-marshal received, 
the Italian vocalist is said to have replied to the 
Russian czarina that she '' had better get field- 
marshals to sing.* No singer, however eminent, 
would have ventured to make such an answer to 
Frederick, who rather piqued himself on his ability 
to keep vocalists in their proper place. This, as 
no less an authority than Dr. Burney has informed 
us, he was able to do in more than one sense of the 
word. The king officiated when Dr. Burney was 
at Berlin, just one hundred years ago, as general 
conductor, "standing in the pit behind the chef 
(Torchestre, so as to have a view of the score, and 
drilling his musical troops in true military fashion." 
If any mistake was committed on the stage, or in 
the orchestra, the king stopped the oflfender, and 
admonished him ; while, if be ventured to alter a 
single passage in his part, the king " severely rep- 
rimanded him, and ordered him to keep to the 
notes written by the composer.' Italy, however, a 
hundred years ago, was still the great nur«ery of 
music. Her composers, as represented by Paisiello. 
Cimarosa, Guglielmo Pergolese, and Piccini, visited 
the chief European capitals, as those capitals are 
visited in the present day by the great Italian sing- 
ers. Not that in the last century the Italian sing- 
ers abstained from making tours. But Italy now 
sends out singers alone, whereas a hundred years 
ago every country in Europe looked to Italy not 
only for singers but also for composers, who trav- 
elled to the principal courts, and the most celebrat- 
ed opera-houses to superintend the performance of 
their own works. The Italian opera of those days 
was scarcely a more intellectual entertainment than 
it is now. So at least it would seem, from an ac- 
count of the operatic performances of his time left 
by an ingenious Italian author who was contempo- 
rary of Cimarosa and Paisiello. The operatic dram- 
atist or librettist had already learned not t« allow 
himself to be hampered by conditions of time, 
place, unity, or probability. The ordinary inci- 
dents and scenes of the eighteenth century libretitst 
were "dungeons, daggers, poison, ooar-hunts, 
earthquakes, sacrifices, madness, and so on." If a 
husband and wife were discovered in prison, and 
one of them had to be led away to die, it was indis- 
pensable that the other should remain to sing an 
air, which, says the satirical historian of opera in 
the eighteenth century, " should be to lively words, 



so as to relieve the feelings of the audience, an<l 
make them understand that the whole affair is a 
joke." It was, further, a rule in the an operatUa 
of that day, that " if two of the characters made 
love, or plotted a conspiracy, they should always 
do so in the presence of servants or attendants." 
The prima donna of a hundred years since, was, 
like our own cherished heroines of the soprano 
voice, in the habit of exacting payments which, 
though trifling compared with those of the present 
day, were already tnought exorbitant. The prima 
donna of the year 1778 was accustomed, moreover, 
to add to her airs, variations, passages, and embel- 
lishments, and it was observed, that if she got hold 
of a " new passage in rapid triplets," she would in- 
troduce it in all her solo pieces. Her great object, 
however, was to sing as high as possible; and in 
1778, as in 1878, the higher she could " rise in the 
scale " the surer she was of having the principal 
parts allotted to her. — PaU Mali Gazette. 
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Music at the Paris Exposition. 

"Cosmc 
Daily Advertiser 



(From " Cosmopolite's ** Letter of Aneust 4. to tbe 




Passing this new sensation, one comes to the concert 
ticket-offices, where, according to the representation, 
staUs are to be taken at the price of from one to ten 
francs. Rather a large margin, it must be admitted, 
and often annoying to lovers of music possessed of 
small purses, as no newspaper or other organ announ- 
ces the prices beforehand, and it is not until the enter- 
prising visitor reaches the door at one, or half-past 
(which, considering the Paris breakfast hour, is very 
early), that he learns that the veiy stall he had yester- 
day for one franc cannot be had to-day for less than ten I 
What renders this variety of price still more annoying is 
that, so far as I can judge, the cheapest concerts are 
decidedly the best. Unquestionably, the dearest (Eng- 
lish) have been the worst. Notwithstanding the great 
Salle was unfinished, tbe French concerts commenced 
about a month ago, but little attention was paid to 
them. Italy gave us something rather better from La 
Scala, and on the 4th of July Mr. Oilmore directed his 
siity-flve musicians, and, aided by Miss Lilian Norton, 
gave the first of his three representations. They were 
not very successful. Perhaps the inimitable Turin or- 
chestra of 120 musteians alternating with them was 
somewhat the cause of this. Thp comparison was of 
course disastrous, as nowhere outside the Paris Con- 
servatory can anything be heard equalling what Turin 
sent to us. The third concert took place on the 13th, 
and was succeeded by the English, 170 in number, and 
directed by Messrs. Henry Leslie and Sullivan. The 
first was a grand affair, the Prince of Wales being pres- 
ent, ISO French musicians accompanying the British 
vocalists, and the organ being played for the first time. 
The tickets were, as I said, at ten francs, and the best 
proof of what Is thought of these concerts is that the 
second and third came off before empty houses. On 
the 2l8t a most Interesting spectacle waa offered us. 
More than two thousand Orpheonists, accompanied by 
the Republican Quard's band, executed classical music, 
to the immense delight of a full house, and led us to 
hope for l^etter things in the future than we had en- 
Joyed in the past. On the 23d the last concert of this 
kind was entirely vocal, and the choral societies of the 
different cities in France competed for prizes, which 
were distributed at the close of the Jive hcun* sitting. 
In honor of England the last competition was between ■ 
French and English choristers (male And female voices), 
and the latter falrty won the victory. A striking con- 
trast in dress is worthy of notice. Of Englishmen noth- 
ing can be said; if an3rthing, they were better dressed 
than the French ; but the fairer sex indulged in Anglo- 
Saxon taste, which was a striking, not to say alarming, 
contrast to the simple, tidy black dresses and neat C3l- 
lars worn by our Paris women. An interesting feature 
in this concert was the presence of most of the French 
composers on the jury's stand. Ambrolse Thomas, 
Oounod, de Rill^, etc., etc., were not only before the 
public, but were called upon on several occasions to 
respond to the applause accorded to tne author with 
unanimous enthusiasm. " La Nuit d*Et6 ** was tbe im- 
posed piece, and Lille carried off the palm victori- 
ously. 

On the 27th the long talked-of Scandinavian ooncert 
came off, and Jenny LInd, the northern nightingale, 
would certainly (had she been present) have listened to 
and applauded her compatriots with pride and satisfac- 
tion. That wild, steange Norse music is unknown to us 
poor civilized beings, yet we feU and understood it, 
whilst thorough Judges of music pronounced the eighty 
Ghristiania and nlnenr tJpsala voices the best modulated 
and best drilled choristers as yet listened to in the Troc- 
adero concert-room. "Vart Land," a short patriotic 
song, was sung by the united chorus— as well as the 
Norwegian sonnet— iTbfVM J^elde, Most of the others 



were sung by turns— under the direction of Mr. Heden- 
blad and Mr. Behrens. Of course few present could 
understand the words, but well printed little pamphlets 
were gratuitously distributed, and therein French trans- 
lations set our minds at rest. Winds, waves and tem- 
pests were sufficiently and admirably expressed by that 
multitude of modulated human voices— out occasional 
eccentric music would have puzzled us sadly, had not 
the little book informed us that a cow or a pig was in 

?[ueBtion, and that drunkenness is a favorite sin in the 
ar north ! The last long chorus executed by the Ghris- 
tiania students gives an excellent idea of Swedish sen- 
timent and poetry. It is the story of a nuptial proces- 
sion In the valley of ffardantfer, and with lively music 
we are invited to the church. This first part was hearti- 
ly applauded. The second, a scene within the church, 
comes next, and Is really beautiful, and the prayer and 
benediction moved many of us to tears. No. 3 conveys 
to us the good wishes made to the newly married pair. 
To him, fields and forests, ploughs and oxen, pigs and 
numerous sons, the latter to be tall and long f (Stara, 
ochlanga!) As to the bride, I think it characteristic 
that nothing is said to her. No. 4 takes us to the farm, 
where the peasants dance, the fiddler plays, the young 
girls spring lightly on the tips of their toes, enviously 
eyeing the bride's crown of roses. Then comes the real 
spirit of the song; beer is called for, beer and brandv, 
many a cuffiU. The old men roll into comers, empty 
Jugs beside them, on the straw. We are told the young 
girls looked like red roses in a field of wheat, as they 
glance at yellow cakes of white flour. The young men 
drink, the old ones hiccup, hardly can the girls dance 
for overjoy at such a feast ; and we listen In astonish- 
ment that such words, such unpoetical sentiment, 
could ever have inspired one SSderman (who died only 
twoyeai-s since) with such harmonious music. After 
this concert the upeala students went home, but those 
of Chrlstlania remained a few days longer, and gave a 
second successful concert for the benefit of a church 
fund now being raised in Paris. 

liefore ieaving the subject of concerts we must say a 
word of the Orand Salle, by far the largest In Paris, and 
which is never open to vuitors unpossessed of tickets 
for some concert or other,— which, by the by, is a regu- 
lation jmuch grumbled at by people who have but a few 
days or hours to pass in Paris, and who naturally desire 
to see this great room without paying for tickets they 
have no tune to use. It Is built on tne principle of an 
immense theatre— a round of boxes on the ground fioor, 
another (uncovered) making the circuit of the horse- 
shoe, and with the exception of three large ornamental 
?aradi» boxes the rest of the house Is in seats and stalls, 
he latter are considered the best, that is to sav, they 
are the dearest, though many consider the defective 
acoustics less noticeable above than In the stalls. The 
decorations of this salle are severe and in good taste, 
light and ventilation are excellent, and altogether it is 
a pleasant place in which to pass a hot afternoon. 
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Mr. Theodore Thomas. 

[From the Boston Daily Advertiser, Editorial.] 

It is announced that Mr. Theodore Thomas has accept- 
ed the position of director of the new conservatory of 
music to be established in Cincinnati, and has entered 
into a five years* contract with the representatives of 
the enterprise. The intelligence is of importance, not 
only to New York, which loses its ablest, most indefati- 
gable and enterprising musicid leader, but also to Bos- 
ton and all the other cities which have enjoyed the rich 
feasts of music he has annually provided for them. To 
New York, as the Triburu truly says, the loss is irrepa- 
rable. The Philharmonic Society is deprived of its con- 
ductor; the symphony concerts in Stelnway Hall and 
the garden concerts .must all be given up. Although 
New York never appreciated Mr. Thomas's work, and 
never remunerated him for it, she will probably discov- 
er now, when it is too late, what she has lost. But she 
cannot fill the vacancy. No man with less enthusiasm 
and persistency than is possessed by Mr. Thomas could 
have maintained himself so long as he has done, and the 
leader who has so much of either has yet to be found. 
The best part of his orchestra, which will ba disbanded 
as an organization, will go with Mr. Thomas to Cincin- 
nati. And thus, by the blindness of New York, Boston 
loses the delightful series of concerts which, for several 
years past, have refreshed and instructed our ears. For 
the Thomas orchestra haa not only brought new and 
good music to us, but it has, by the perfection of its 
execution, given new beauty to familiar music and 
spurred our own orchestras to greater exertion and 
more careful playing. 

While we begn*°<lga to Cincinnati her acquisition, we 
cannot help congratulating her. Certainly she deserves 
her good fortune. In recent years no city in the coun- 
try has shown a greater interest in music, or has put 
forth more energy in promoting the cause. Every year 
there is something to unite the lovers of music, and 
enormous sums have beeft spent in providing a suitable 
home for music. There have been held festivals which, 
in point of the magnitude of the undertaking, the per* 
lection of preparation and execution, and the number 
and character of the audiences, have never been sur- 
passed in this country. If we do not say more than 
that, it is because we have a great reluctance to admit- 
ting that Boston is ever to take the second place In mu- 
sical art. At all events, Cincinnati has fairly won the 
right to take Mr. Thomas from the East, and will ap- 
preciate him, as Boston has always done when the op- 
portunity was afforded her. 
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To Oar Snbioribers and Eeadert. 

NEW ARRANOBMENTS. 

With the last number for the year— that for 
December 28, 1878— Dwiost*8 Joubnal of 
MxTBiG will pass from the hands of its present 
publishers ; and its publication, without change 
of name, will thenceforth be continued by 
another house of the highest standing, not 
engaged in publishing or selling Music. The 
chief Editorship will still remain with the 
Undersigned, who founded the Journal six and 
twenty years ago, uniting in himself, during 
the first six years (1852-58), all its editorial 
and business functions. 

Our connection with Messrs. Oliyer Ditson 
A Co. has lasted twenty years. These long 
established, enterprising music-publishers, 
seeking ever to enlarge their already immense 
business, now feel the need of a new and in 
some respects more " popular" musical paper 
of their own, in which they have done us the 
honor to offer us an independent department 
under our old name. But, preferring to pre- 
serve the identity of Dwioht's Jourhal of 
MxTBiG, and to control it still in its integrity, 
we have yielded to the urgent wish and coun- 
sel of many tried and influential friends of 
Art, and have decided to transfer our Journal 
to other publishers [soon to be announced], 
under whose auspices we hope to work with 
fresh energy and inspiration, and to reap suc- 
cess in fuller measure than before. 

We make few promises,— only this one in 
fact : that we shall do all in our power to keep 
the Journal true to the character and name it 
has so long maintained both in this country 
and abroad. In renouncing all connection, all 
appearance even of identity of interests with 
the music trade in any of its representatives or 
branches, our Journal offers a new guaranty — 
were any needed — of fearless honesty and in- 
dependence in its views and criticisms. We 
wish to add to its contents new elements, — 
the contributions of younger minds, as well as 
of mature experience; and this we shall do 
just so far as we shall be enabled by the prompt 
support and patronage for which we look to 
friends of Art and lovers of the heat in Music. 
Our new connection, too, with literary pub- 
lishers will probably allow us to take more 
notice than we have done hitherto of what is 
passing in the world of Literature and Art in 
general. 

Further particulars will soon be announced. 
Meanwhile any helpful suggestions will be 
thankfully received by 

JOHN 8. DWIQHT. 
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Shall We have any Symphoniea 

/. 

Dr. Schaltae, wbo has reeentlj returned from Boeton, 
reports a curlooa state of affairs at the <'Hab.*' He says 
that the local orchestras have been frozen to death by 
the Indifference which the Boetonians have shown for 
the enconraipement of home talent. Asa consequence, 
the yovng mnsiciaiis are taming to vocal music and fl;iv- 
Inar up their amateur orchestriu organizations. There 
will probably be no orchestral concerts given by local 
orfsniaatioBS in Boston next season, and the pio- 
giimmes rendered at the chamber concerts will abound 



with vocal music. Is this not a straDfe state of affairs 
in Classic Boston, the Athens of ▲meilca? Another 
cause assigned by Dr. Schultae for the decadence in 
musie at Boetoo is the ezlstenoe of eUqu4a among the 
musicians. This spirit wHl kill music in any city. 

The " Dr." Scbultse referred to in the above curi- 
ous paragraph, which we elip from the UHea (If. T,) 
Evening Herald, is no other than our amiable old 
friend of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, now es- 
tablished and doing good service, we are told, as a 
Professor of liCasic in one of the Colleges in the in- 
terior of New York State. Doubtless the inter- 
viewer, or reporter, understood him very vaguely, 
for he Iniew musical Boston too well to suppose 
that it had |ny " amateur orchestral organizaUoos" 
to give up. But it now becomes indeed a serious 
question, with BostonUns, whether we have or are 
to have here any orchestra at all. This week we 
are surprised by the news, clearly too well founded, 
that the frequent visitations of Theodore Thomas 
and his singularly perfect orchestra are henceforth 
denied to us. This is in one way certainly a great 
loss, but we are not without faith that it may be 
turned into a greater gain. What we really want 
in Boston, what every city of any musical preten- 
tions wants for itself— we heartily thank our Chi- 
cago correspondent (next page) for supporting the 
suggestion — is an orchestra of our own en perma- 
nenett 

Why have we not got it ? Simply because the 
earnest efforts of the Harvard Musical Association, 
for the last thirteen years, to furnish good Sym- 
phony Concerts have for several seasons now been 
losing enterprises through the capricious tastes and 
fashions, and the lukewarm patronage, or utter dy- 
ing out of interest, of a large portion of the musical 
public. The music given has always been of the 
best, the programmes of the choicest, most enjoya- 
ble and satisfying ; the members of the Association 
have done their part, and more, by liberal guaranty 
subscriptions for season tickets, taking the risk of 
having to pay for many which they gave away ; 
the orchestra, although reduced in numbers, and 
limited in houra of rehearsal through the enforced 
economy which only a more generous public pat- 
ronage could remedy, has been generally acknowl- 
edged to have played better than ever before ; and 
nothing seemed to be needed but the means of giv- 
ing more frequent concerts thoughout a larger por- 
tion of the year, with constant opportunities of 
rehearsal, to realize the aspiration for a well-trained, 
thoroughly efficient, and enduring local orchestra. 
There may have been some mistakes of policy, of 
leadership, besides inevitable accidents, to prevent 
these con certs and this orchestra from oon tinning 
to grow into the powerful and noble institution of 
which for half-a-dozen yearaormore they gave such 
signal promise ; for in those years the musical pub- 
lic supported them, and there was no visiting, and 
finally rival, orchestra to distract, and make it fash- 
ionable for eara to be over-sensitive about the tech- 
nical precisien and nicety ef execution, and per 
contra in the same degree perhaps indifferent to 
the quality and nature of the compositions execut- 
ed ; surely for a few yeara manner has been gaining 
precedence over matter in our concert-goere and our 
stay-aways ; and this is certainly a sign that, for 
the time being, we are retrograding in our taste 
for music. In the higher and truer sense, Boston 
was more musical ten yeara ago. Then it did not 
run after novelties and fashions, but found sincere 
delight in what is intrinsically beautiful and noble 
in the productions of musical Art, and was patient 
of short-comings in all honest efforts at perform- 
ance, so that it could only be brought into sym- 
pathetic contact with the masterworks of genius. 

If we are to have our own Symphony Concerts 
any more, if we are to keep alive an Orchestra 
which may become worthy of the nnsical character 



which our dty has so long borne, it can only be by a 
ravival of faith, by renewed devotion, by patience 
with what we can have now, and by generous sup- 
port of what we can do to give the means for here- 
after doing something better. The disconragiog 
aspect of the case at present can, we believe, be 
changed this very season. This aspect is due more 
or less to many causes, but thera ara two which 
practically may stand for all of them; 1. The 
"hard times," the general sense of poverty; 2. 
The dlsoouraging, distracting influence of the in- 
cessant visits of the Thomas Orchestra, which have 
made many people finical rather than really appre- 
ciative, attentive more to technical finish in per- 
formance, than to the essential charm and value of 
the thing performed, such people being naturally 
led to underrate the work of our own musicians, 
and to treat as not worth cherishing that which is 
indeed our only hope. Kow the first cause still re- 
mains in force, though we must not forget the max- 
im that " whera there is a will there is a way," 
and that in nothing ara men and women so inooa- 
sistent and capridoos as in what they fancy their 
" economy." The second obstacle is unexpectedly 
ramoved. If we are to have no more Thomas Con- 
certs, then does it not at once become the duty of 
every true music-lover in and about this dty to 
help sustain th^ honor and efficiency of the beet 
orcnestra which we can contrive to have among 
ourselves? Hera we leave the subject for the 
present, but we shall resume discussion of the 
orchestral problem, and not drop the argument un- 
til we see signs of something positive and hopefhl 
bdng done, at any rate begun. And we invite dis- 
cussion of the matter from others. Let us have our 
good old Symphony Concerts again, if it be possi- 
ble. For, who can say, or who imagine, what turn 
for the worse musical mattere in Boston may soon 
take, should such a vacuum occur as their omisdon 
for a single season I 

Organ Mnne. 

We wera present by invitation, with a number of 
appradatlve mudcal persons, one forenoon last 
week, at the new Old South Church, to listen to 
some performances on the fine organ thera by Mr. 
H. Clarsnos Ennv, of Chicago. Mr. Eddy was a 
pupil of Haupt in Berlin. Our raadere have been 
kept informed of his remarkable accomplishmentii 
by our Chicago correspnndeot. The extent and 
variety of his repertoire is something astonishing ; 
some will say that his acquaintance with and mastery 
of organ music coven much too wide and indie- 
criminate a field, for it is said that he has full 160O 
compodtlons always at command. We find, how- 
ever, that, while he indulges largely in the modern 
French school, he reaUy gives Sebastian Bach the 
preference, and plays everything which that g^eat 
master par exeeUenee of organ music ever wrote. 
The same with the organ works of Handel, Men- 
delssohn, and all who can in any true sense be 
called olasdcal. On the morning referrad to Mr. 
Eddy treated his hearera to masterly interpreta- 
tions of the following selections : 

1. Fantasle and Fnrue, in O minor. J. S. Bach 

8. Communionin B Saint-SaSns 

S. Marche Religieuse OuUmant 

4. Sidliano • ..•..•.... .B. J. IifvplEins 

5. Grand Prdude and Fugue in B minor, 

J. S. Bach 

6. Marche Fun6hra and Chant Btabphique, 

OuUmant 

7. Concert-Sats In C minor Thiele 

We entered while he was in the middle of the 
second piece, the Communion by Saint-SaSns, which 
seemed to Justify its title by its meditative, sweet, 
dreamy and religious character, and in which the 
player blended and contrasted the beautiful reed 
and flute tones of the instrument with rare skill and 
taste. In all his performances we were impressed 
by two qualities which we have rarely found pos- 
sessed in so high a degree by any of our organists. 
The first was a certain art oiphraeing, which in the 
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nitare oflhtng* would Beem to b« almort lmpo«d- 
ble upon the orgao. and jet by «oiob clevw in»n- 
■({(RDeDt he did give ut the effect »t phndng. even 
wllhout ■ccent. The other wu his perfectly firm 
end even lime in fafrua pliylng. Thli wu felt pu- 
tlcnlarl; Id h!a clear, eipreuWa, and most utitty- 
iag perTonnaoce of tbe ^eat Bach B-mlnor Preluda 
and Fii);ue ; he knew bow to keep it golag at Ite 
own natural and steady |;*it; it waa plsjsd thor. 
oaghly Id tempo. These two qaalltlea are in Uiem- 
■elvea the teat of a good sound organist. Rarely 
have we ever been more completelj absorbed In the 
dellfcht of any mnBic than we wera while that k'i- 
rkias prelude and fajcus weot aoniidinf; on. We 
were not so particularly Interested by that Fnneral 
March of Ouilmant; the "Chant Seraphlqne," 
which formed its middle part, seemed to ns too 
oommonplace as to Idea and sentiment to paaa for 
the loni; of aaraphs. It showed the playsr'a easy 
mastery of difficuitlee, however, in a eonvlnclng 
mannar. The bold and Imposing Concert-Sata by 
Tbiala was brouf;ht out In all its power. 

Ws had not the time to cross the Square, direol' 
ly after this, to Trinity Chorch and hear Hr. Eddy 
on that organ. Thpre he played the following 

Oflertolie CD Christmas Carols GnllDaiit 



First Morement from rirat Sonata Onllmaiit 

Vie trnst that Ur. Eddy will visit Boaton again 
daring the coming season, and that we may hear 
him on the Qreat Organ at the Hnslo Hall. 

Tbb CiHoimiATi CoLLBOi OF Hoio. We hare re- 
edved a cop; of the corrsapondence t>etween Hr. Ttaom- 
aa and H r. R. R. apilngar and other dtluna ol CIboId- 
nail, but hare only room at present (or Kr. Thomas's 
letter of acceplance: 

Sia Terk, Aivuit », Itn. 
Xmivs. R. K. Sprinnr, Joseph LoDEWorth, John BhO- 
" irge K. ghoenberger, David BIntoD, and 
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Cbioioo, Avodst £S. — There is little stirring 
hers except plans for the fall campaign. During 
the summer there hate been a nnmber of concerta 
In the suburbs which have bronght forward a num- 
bar of our best muaidani In ways highly creditable 

Among oar yonog singers here there are serersl 
who give promise. The most advanced of these, 
Jnat DOW, is Mies Grace Hilti who has been study- 
ing aboat four years with Mrs. Hersbsy. She haa 
appeared In public a large number of times at the 
Henhey concerts with constantly Increaalng hvor. 
She haa a rather strong and telling volos, which Is 
now in good discipline almost throughout Its com. 
pass. The best thing about this girl's singing Isita 
eiccllenoj in genera). She not only manages her 
Tolca well as to attack, ezecuUon, eto., bat she 
phrases well, and above all delivers ths sotig with 
Intelligence and srtistlo fire. Her entlDcUtian of 
worda is at finlshsd «• possible, every word and 

Suable of her text being as clearly en UDdaled as 
e best elocutionist coald do It. Wlthlo the last 
few wseks she sang at Evanaton twice, her selee- 
tlooa embradag Moiarf I "Vol che sapete," Han. 



" Hope in tha Lord ' (Wm. Masoo), Boha- 
I's " Sanshine," Bcbubert'i " Oretohen at the 
spinning wheel," and "Wohln,' Sullivan's "Dear- 
est Heart," and Weber's Scene and arlafrom, " Der 
Frsyschati " (the prayer). Her bast workou these 
occasions waa in the Schubert songs, Handel's 
" Hope in the Lord," the Weber piece and the Snl- 
livsn ballad. The wide range of oharacteristlos re- 
quired for snocess in so dlHdmilsr works will be 
apparent suough U> aingsra ; that she Sd ancceed 
speaks well for ths breadth of her studies, ahs is 
certainly a very desirable concert singer, and I take 
great pleasant In direoting attention to her good 
pointa becaase her accoTDpUahmente are of a partlc- 
alsrly solid and satisfactory kind, snob as are too 
often wanting in young slngars. I understand that 
Miss Hllti will devote a pari, of her time this win- 
ter to coDcart'ilDrlngln connection with aqnartelte 
of Ildlea. one of whom, Mies Romeisa, haa an eieep- 
Uonally fine contralto voice. I have not neard the 
quartette. 

Another very promising young sinicer here is 
Miss Horan, a pupil at the Mualeal College. Hise 
Uoran haa a low meci04opraDO or oontralto voice 
of good body and freah, agreeable qnsllty. Her 
studies have been chiefly In the Italian school and 
are not yet anfficlently advanced to enable one to 
determine what ths result will be. 

T have already In a former letter referred to Mr. 
RoosDbecker, the director of the Moelcal College. 
This fine violinist and moslcian Is meeting with 
great sneoess here. He played lately a programme 
at Evsnston In which he gave the Bach Chsconne, 
the Beethoven sonata for piano and violin (Op. SO. 
No. S). a legende by Wlenlawskl, and TIeaitemps' 
FsDtasIs on Bclavlc airs. 

And thU bringa me to the chief point of this let. 
ter, which Is the menUon of a notable series of 
threa plana recitals which Hr. Emil Liebllng has 
lately played at Bvanston, The programmes were 
selected from an educational atand-point, and ware 
as follows: 



Bach-Usn— Orand Pralnde and Pagae. (1 m 
Beelhoven— 8nnata In C aharp, Op. >T. No. 1. 
Rnblnataln-KamsBDol-Oatrow. Ito. 3L 
Schnmano—" Btade voni Lied," Op. 11. 
Raff-Oiea oon TallatlonI, Op. 81. 
Llsst— Polonaise Herolque In E. 



Mendelssotin— Prelnde and Fugue, On. X, Va. 1, 
Reethoven—Ronata Pattaectqae, Op. 13. 
ScbDmann—Krelaleilana Voa, i and 1, Op. U. 
HaBsaH^Ktnde, Op. D, yo. T. 
Orieg— Albnmblatt, Op. la, Mo. T. 
Snaa-Oavotte. 

Liebllng— Concert Walts, "Cneur-Dame." 
LIsit— a. BolrAe de Tlenne, No. T. 

b. RhapSDdleHoniroIse.I'o. IS. 
TIL Cboptn BeeltaL 



InFm 



r. Op. » 



(Seoond piano by Hr. Uathewa.) 
- "-. », NCB. 1 BDd S, C^ 10, Vo. II. 

Ji e. Op. >, No. 1. 

c I(aaBrka,Op.n,Na.4. 
Bobeno in O afaarp. Op. W. 

a. Prelade In D flat. 

b. FoIonalaelnAflat.Op.n. 

Mr. Llebling le a ptanlat who deserves to be 



lome tiro yean age. Towarda the last of the aea- 
Bon his practice suffers neglect In consequence of 
the enUre sbsorbtion of hla time in teaching. But 
In vacation when he has time for practice, and ear 
ly In the seaaon before he back-slides) as our Meth- 
odist brethren call It), his playing is tomething re- 
markable. In these programmes hla most fortnnate 
iDterpretatlone (to my taale) were both the fagues, 
which were magnifioently done, the Schnmann 
Krelslsrlana numbers, the llttis piece From Rnbin- 
ttaln, the Raff Oigs, and variatione (a beantifhl 
piece of playing), the Liait ISth Rhapaody and lbs 
Chopin Conosrto. 

As a concert player, or especially for piano re- 
citals, Llebling la far snperior to any one else here, 
ss he haa a mach larger technique than the othera. 
and more nerve, more of the vlrtaoao element. I 
shonld think it doubtful whether there are a half- 
doien pianists in the conutry of equal ability. In 
hct I doubt if there are three. Mr. Liebllng has a 
large rapertory, and alwaya pisya In poblio with- 
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for mnalcBre excellent this winter. 



Apollo Society will have an anxlllary cbori 



ladiea' voices), and best of all, arrangementa are 
well advanced toward the erganliation of a series 
of symphony concerts. The orchestra will consist 
of fifty pieces, and be directed by Hr. A. Bomb- 
becker. The boalnest management will be In the 
handa of Dr. F. Zl^eld, and, perhapa, one or two 
others. This is the most gratifying bit <d newa I 
have been able to commanlcate for aome time. 

And thia reminds me to spsak of our farmer sym^ 
phony concerts ttnd^r Balstka'e leading, whieh were 
killed by the newspapers and Theodore Thomas. 
As yon have had the same troable in Boston, and 
as I Dnderstand that the Cincinnati oreheslra Is in 
a delicate situation from a similar cause, I hereby 
enter my. solemn protest against a continuance of 
such ill-advised goings-on. For of course It ia pi^n 
enough to any muaiciaa that an orchestra playing 
twstbsr constantly like Thomas's ou^Al to acquire a 
flmsb which would be impossible to local orches- 
tras put together aa occasion requires. NeverthO' 
less it is equally apparent that the musical intersats 
of this large country require good symphony or- 
ohealras and local concerta in all the larger dtles. 
We ought to have them in Boston, New York, Buf- 
falo, Cteveland, Balttmore, PhJIadelphis, Cincinnati, 
Chicago. Louisville, St. Louis, and In fact la every 
city containing seveoty thousand inhabltanta and 
two daily papers. The eipenae la not great. Look 
at the amount of money that has been expended on 
the Apollo Club in this city. Within five yeara it 
has cost fully twenty-five thousand dollara, and has 
given fifteen concerts. (I speak at random aa to the 
amount, but am far within t>ounda). In return for 
this support the Club bas sung two or three Canta- 
taa (Gounod's "Babylon's Wave" and such), and 
about twenty or tweuty-five little part-songa. The 
Club has raised the standard of chorus singing, but 
It has not afforded a seriee of programmea repre- 
sentative of the best things In mosic The same 
amount expended in aympbony concerts would have 
given us five series of eight cencerts each, and eight 
pablio rehearsals. In these forty concerts and for- 
ty rehearsals, ws might have heard forty sympho- 
nies, each one twice, and something like a hundred 
other important works for orcheetra. To state 
this, la tu demonstrate the auperior mnslcal value 
of the symphony concerts. Let ua hope that the 
preaent experiment will succeed. 

DiB Fbbtbcbueti. 



Hr. Wm. H. Slierwood'i Hormal Hniioil 
loatitnte, at L701U, H. T. 

[From The I^ona Bepabllcan, August U.] 
The final concert by the Faculty of the Normal 
Uueical Institnte, assisted by some of ths pupils, 
took place on Tuesday evening, and was attended 
by a large and brilliant audience. The followlDg 
wae the programme ; 
•• Dno Coneertant," Op. 4S. [Arranged tor two 
pianos by Kenaelt) Weber 

Alia Kell^'losa-- Mulil nr'.iJia™™. '. KUeksn 

Walts ttrtlli.ni'-'''MaKnetlp„"..l^*.'^''. Aldltl 

MiBB May .nice Vara. 

mipU or Mr. Wheeler.] 

Plane RdIo— "Rondo Caprlccloao," . , . . Meodalasoba 

Mlai Jennie R. Mar. 

_[Pnpil of Mr. Bherwood-l 

■'Teaman's Wedding SonK," Ponlatowaki 

Plane. Solo-[Splnnerlled1, "BpiDning Song" 
tjom Wsgner'B " Flylpg Dutchman," ar- 

Mr. W. n. fflierwiwii.' 

Song— "Slug Bweet Bird," Qui* 

[PnplI of Mr'. Wbeele^l 

Piano Solo- Impromptu. A Bat, Op. » Cboidn 

Mlas Josle E. Ware. *^ 

rPuplI of Mr. Sherwood}, 
Trio for Female Voice* -" Qo, Faithless CInrt I" 

„ _. Cbsmblnl 

Hisses Thornton, Crane and Battalia. 

Song—" WalHnr at the Braokalda,'' Torrev 

Miss J. Ettle Crane. ' 

Piano Solo— Scherio, ytflat Moaskowskl 

Uia. Wm, H. Shsrwood. 

Vooal Duet—" ftae the Pale Uoon," Campaoa 

Hissea lliomton and BliermaD. 
Duet far two Fianoa—" Wanderer " Panlaaia 
In C, Op. U. [Arrmnjnd from Orchestral 

Bcote for two plan oaJbyUsitl Scbubett 

Hr. and Hn. W. H. Sherwood. 
The duets by Mr. and Hrs. Sherwood were, as 
usual, thorougnly sioellent in their I'tudering, be- 
ing not only through all their Intricacies given with 
unerring accuracy, but being also infused with a 
life and spirit, and a minute attention to detalla of 
ezpressian, that gave to them an aiatiJon and effect 



equal to a solo performance. The " Wanderer Fan- 
taisie," particularly, was an admirable performance 
of a most grand and imposing composition. The 
two songs t)y Miss Crane received and deserved 
hearty applause. Miss Crane has a voice of rare 
sympathetic quality, and sings with perfect intona- 
tion and intelligent discrimination. — Her several 
appearances during the Normal will long be re- 
membered with pleasure by those who have heard 
her. Miss Vars made her first public appearance 
on Tuesday evening, and sang the Masrnetic Waltz 
in such a manner as to receive an enthusiastic en- 
core. Miss Thornton*s singing was also received 
with the most lively manifestations of pleasure; 
her song " Sing, Sweet Bird." being rendered with 
good voice and taste. — The '* Yeoman's Wedding 
Day " was sung in a rollicking manner by Mr. Salt- 
er, and aroused the enthusiasm of the audience. — 
Miss May played the Rondo Caprlccioso, by Men- 
delssohn, in an exceedingly creditable manner, 
showing a mastery of the mechanical difficulties, 
and an appreciation of the spirit of the piece. The 
wierd ana unique Spinning Song, by Liszt, was 
played by Mr. Sherwood with his usual freedom 
and easy mastery of technical difficulties. Mr. 
Sherwood also played (taking the place of Miss 
Ware, whose illness prevented her appearance), a 
Tarantelle by Gustav Schumann — an exquisite com- 
position — with great delicacy and spirit. Mrs. 
Sherwood's selection. Scherzo, by Moszkowski, was 
played with a remarkably neat touch and " crisp " 
execution. It is an elegant composition and re- 
ceived a fine rendering. The vocal trio and duet 
were pleasant features of the evening and received 
hearty applause. The concert, as a whole, was a 
fitting fifuHe to the work of the Normal, and was 
immensely enjoyed by the large audience present. 

As the Normal Institute has concluded its labors, 
a brief allusion to some of the features of its pro- 
ceedings may not be out of place. 

The number and character of the piano-composi- 
tions given have not probably been equalled on any 
similar occasion. The following is a list, by au- 
thors, of the piano works that have been given : 

Racb Eleven Ck)mpoeition8 

Beethoven Nine Sonatas 

Handel One Ftigue 

Mozart Four Compositions 

Schumann, Robert Twelve Compositions 

Schumann, Gustav One Tarantella 

Schubert, Franz. . . / Five Compositions 

Haydn One Sonata 

Scarlatti One Sonata 

Chopin Sixteen Compositions 

Mendelssohn Five Sonfirs without Words 

Von Weber Two Compositions 

Liszt Six Compositions 

Liszt-Bach Two Compositions 

Liszt- Wagner Four Compositions 

Liszt-Schubert One Composition 

Rubinstein Three Compositions 

Von Btilow One Composition 

Moscheles One Composition 

Grieg: Three Compositions 

MoszkowBky Five Waltzes ana Scherzo 

Rheinberger - Two Compositions 

Barffiel One Composition 

Raff. Four Marches 

Saint-SaKns One Composition 

Brahms Two Compositions 

Rufer One Composition 

Kirchner One Composition 

Dupont One Co»posttion 

Thalberg One Composition 

Kullak Three Compositions 

Holli&nder One Composition 

Sherwood, W. H Three Compositions 

Sherwood, B. H One Composition 

One hundred and seventeen pieces have been 
played, the works of thirty-four composers. Of 
these Mr. Sherwood has played the greater number, 
seventy-nine solos, while Mrs. Sherwood has played 
twenty-three solos. The two have played together 
fifteen duets and concertos for two pianos. 

These were given at five concerts and nineteen 
recitals. There have also been heard at two or 
three of the recitals, some admirable piano perform- 
ances by Mr. Fred. C. Hahr, an accomplished pian- 
ist There has also been given an organ recital by 
Mr. Salter. 

The work of the Institute has been carried 
through most successfully from beginning to end. 
Every teacher has shown special adaptation to hii» 
or her particular department 

Mr. Harry Wheeler, having in charge the depart- 
ment of vocal physiology and cultivation or the 
voice, haa shown himself an instructor of rare skill. 
In the few lessons that he has given, a marked im- 
provement has been apparent in the voices of his 
pupils, while his lectures have been full of interest 
ana profit 

Miss Crane, in presenting the subject of music in 

Sublic schools, has delighted every member of the 
formal, by her ability m treating her subject. 



Mr. Salter has aroused a lively interest in the 
subject of organ playing, and has accomplished 
what he stated at the first to be his object, not to 
make accomplished solo organists, but to give his 
pupils a knowledge of the instrument, and enable 
them to properly use it in church. The closing 
recital given by pupils on the organ gave some idea 
of the work done. Pieces were played which the 
average organ student does not attempt to play be- 
fore several months of steady practice. 

Monsieur Armand Guys gave a course of lectures 
on the physical relation between musical sound and 
pronunciation. To reach his aim, he wae obliged 
to treat his subject in a most careful and scientific 
manner. — The point of view which he chose being 
the most accurate, and based on well known experi- 
ments, could not fail to be very valuable to the 
students of music. It is only to 9e regretted that 
time failed him to treat more thoroughly the sub- 
jects on which he only touched. 

Mrs. Wm. H. Sherwood has made an excellent 
impression by her piano performances. She is a 
cultivated artist, and probably one of the finest 
lady pianists in the country. Her technique and 
her musical sensibility ipive her playing an effect 
which has been manifest in her rendering of many 
difficult and classical camposltions. 

Mr. L. H. Sherwood's class in Harmony has been 
one of the most interesting and profitable features 
of the Institute. Mr. Sherwood's extensive knowl- 
edge of the laws of musical composition, his lone 
experience and original habit of mind, have enabled 
him to present the subject in a particularly clear 
and comprehensive manner. His methods ef instruc- 
tion are not only lucid and thorousrh. but they are 
also peculiarly interesting and fruitful of the most 
satisfactory results in instilling fundamental princi- 
ples and leading up to thorough scholarship. 

As to the work ef Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, the 
mere giving of the number of recitals and concerts, 
which we have mentioned, comprisinsr an enormous 
mass of compositions, mostly of considerable length, 
and requiring every possible variety of contrast 
and shadine. as well as a perfect mastery of every 
technical difficulty and harmonic intricacy, required 
and found powers and training both intellectual and 
physical, such as are possessed by few pianists. 
When to this are added the most artistic and fin- 
ished conception, and the fact that he usually 
played from memory, we attain to some idea of the 
titanic task which Mr. S. haa both attempted and 
realized. It is his highest praise as a teacher, that 
those of his pupils to whom we have here listened, 
have attained so largely, not merely his technique. 
but yet more, his artistic shading and finish. As 
director of the Institute, in general, Mr. Sherwood 
has acquitted himself with great credit, and to the 
satisfaction of all. At the close of the concert Tues- 
day he briefly returned thanks to the citizens of 
Lyons for their hearty co-operation throughout the 
session, and stated that it was intended to hold 
another term of the Institute here next aummer. 
This announcement was received with applause. 

We print below the recital programmes since oar 
last issue : 

BecUal JTVIII— Piano— Avffuet 9. 

1. Senate for two Pianoe, D major, Op. SS, 

Mozart 
Mr. and Mr*. Sherwood. 

2. Andante and Variations for two Pianos, 

B flat, Op. 76 Schumann 

Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood. 

Beeital XlZ—Ptano— August la. 

1. Theme and Variations, B flat, Op. IS, 

Alexis HolUinder 
Mr. and Mrs. Sfierwood. 

2. Sonate, [arranged for Concert Performance 

by Carl Tausie^] Domenico Scarlatti 

Mr. Sherwood. 

a (a. Psyche Kullak 

^' \b. Tarantelle Chopin 

Mr. H. C. Hahr. 

4. Concerto, A minor, Op. M Schumann 

Mr. Sherwood. 

[Orchestral part supplied on a seoond 

piano oy Mrs. Sherwood.] 

PnpWi RecUai— Organ— Augutt 13. 

PABT I. 

1 . Fugue, A minor Baoh 

Miss Carrie Clark. 

2. Two Chori^l Variations Bach 

Mrs. B. E.Gilbert. 

8. Postlude Rink 

Mrs. M. A. Carman. 

4. Prelude and Fueue Bach 

luss Lucy Clark. 

PART n, 

1. Song-^Impatience ...Schubert 

Miss Fannie Battelle. 

5. Fngue for Piano, Pet. ed^ Ko. 200 Bach 

MlssBUaF.BackuB. 

3. SwiasSong Eckert 

Miss Carrie Claik. 



DBSGBIPTIVB LIST OFTHX 

rj.A.xssx XmCXJSzo. 

PablUh«« bj Ollvfiv DiSa^a * €•. 

> <♦ > < 

Vooalf with Piano Aooompaniment. 

Tho* Poor, I'm a Friend to You still. 

C. 3. E to F. ButUdge, 30 

" Do not despair when poverty comes. 

Think of your playmate, dear Will ! " 

A true " friendly " song, which is good to sing. 

Land of Beauty. Song and Chorus. 

G. 3. d to E. Murray. 30 

" Far away in the Land of Beauty, 
But nearer and nearer each day.** 
A bright song of -promise and trust. 

Let's Shut our Eyes. From ** Chimes of 
Normandy." Trio. E minor. 3. E 
to A. Planquette. 40 

We Must Never let our Hearts. From 
** Chimes of Normandy." Song and 
Trio. A. 3. E to F. Planquette. 80 

From the popular comic opera, one being the 
" trembling " trio in which three shivering peo- 
ple mistake each otner for ghosts, and the other 
represents the bravery ot those about to encoun- 
ter the supernatural visitants. Nice music. 

If I had known. C minor. 3. c to F. Howard. 35 
■' We have careful words for the straneer. 
And smiles for the sometime guest.' 

Worth possessing by every one, if only for the 
beautiful sentiment. A song that It will do gcod 
to sing. 

Caw! Caw! Quartet. Q. 3. d to g. Howard. 30 

** List to the Spring's glnA harbingers! 
Caw! Caw! Buzsl Quack! Ba-a-a! Ziz!" 
Capital comic quartet. 

Molly Doolan. D. 8. d to E. McEvoy. 30 

'* The 8hamn>ck is a pretty weed.'' 

A true Irish ballad, with a very good melody. 

Let me Rest in some Beautiful Valley. 

Song and Clio. Bb. 3. dtoF. Danks. 30 
** When the sweet purple clover in summer 

is found." 
Melodious ballad m popular style. 

One sweetly Solemn Thought. D&. 3. 

d to E. Ambrose. 30 

The well-known words by Phebe Cary, and the 
music is beautifully appropriate. 

Never coming Back any More. G. 2. 

d to D. MacLane. 30 

** As we go up the shining way." 
Quite a good negro " Jubilee 'song. 

My Lass. Baritone Song. C. 3. a to E. Diehl. 40 
" Cheerily clinlu the windlass chain." 
A cheerful sailor's farewell to wife and home. 

Over the Shadowy River. £6. 3. b to d. 

Howe. 30 
" All that Is real; that never dies, 
Over the shadowy river lies.'* 
One of the sweetest songs on a well-known 
subject. 

Instnunentali 

The Phonograph. Five Easy Pieces for 

Piano, by Francis Mueller, each, 25 

No. 1. Lily Polka. G. 2. 

" a. Circus Galop. C. 1. 

'* 3. Midnight Polka. C. 2. 

** 4. Twilight Schottische. G. 2. 

** 5. Kaiad Queen WaltB. D. 2. 

Happy are the " beginners " now-ardays! They 
have no experience of the dreariness of the first 
few weeks of pisno playing. Such easy, well- 
made, and musical first piano pieces as the 
fbove will be treasures to any teacher. 

Evening Whispers. Serenade. Op. 96. A. 3. 

O. D. Wilson. 60 
One of Mr. Wilson's beautiful melodies, so 
harmonized as to produce the best effect with- 
out being at all out of the reach of ordinary 
players. Op. 96, In Ur. Ws case, means that he 
nas now placed 96 good pieces before the public. 

Nancy Lee. Quick-Step. 4 hands. C. 3. 

Maylath. 35 
Nancy Lee Is a song of the sea which pleases 
everybody. Just the thing then for a. pretty 
4-hand piece. 

March. From the Opera Fatinitza. 4. 

hands. 0. 3. Suppe. 75 

A very wide-awake march, and very easy, ex- 
cept that the left hand of the Prime may have to 
encounter some little difficulty of execution. 



Abbekviations.— Degrees -of difficulty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key Is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
"Bb, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and tbe 
highest note uon the staff, small Roman letters if below 
or above the staff. Tbns:<*C. 6. o to B," means " Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line bo* 
low, highest letter, E on the 4th space. 
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For Dwlp;ht*8 Journal of Music. 

Three Sonneta 

PAST, 
Iirevocable, clianffeless. deMthlese Past, 
Thoa wholly and forever art onr own, 
Who canst not he nndone or overthrown 
By Bcorchlnd; snns or withering teropo8t*8 blast, 
Bnt dost defy the ^odsl— Wc hold thee fnst 
As we may fn'asp that i;em from shores nnknown,— 
Itself the symbol of a day lon^ flown,— 
That snrpinfc searwaves brin^ and upward cast. 
And what thy shintnf^ chambers may enfold,— 
The pearly dew-drop of some ecstasy, 
Or a dark sting; of ancnilsh, that of old 
Drew smiles or bloody tears relentlesaly,— 
Even sorrow into beauty ^fows at last, 
Embalmed in thy transflf^nring Rold, O Past t 

PRESKNT. 
Bat Present, thon, who thronfrh eternity 
Flow*st like a river in whose mitlsi we stand, 
Where we would vainly stay with outstretched hand 
One of the drop.*! rolled on resistlessly,— 
What shlftinfT imnve may be plaMiod in thop, 
Or clouds or Itj^hts, a f niitful, fraf^rant land, 
Or barren flelds of buminf: desert sand. 
We comprehend not thy strange mystery. 
Thon art, yet art not, tlion dost live and die 
Bach moment,— from the hour that goes before 
Tak*st wherewith to sustain and satisfy 
The life that for a breath endures, no more 
To yield it up to her who, still and fast. 
Even now has chan^^ed into that deathle«>B Past. 

FUTURE. 
And thon, nnfathomed Future, all nnknown, 
That ooverest like a misty clond and gray. 
The darkness of an unfamiliar way, 
How long, how brief until thon too hast grown 
Into that gliding drop or shimmering stone?— 
What hidest thon ? The lightning's lurid ray 
That shall destroy us, or the smiling day 
Whence night and tempest have forever flown ?— 
We cannot guess;— as our blind path we grope 
Like one to whom the sunlight waxes dim. 
May but reach out and with undying hope 
Cling closer to the tender hand of Him 
To whom no day is ended or begun. 
But Present, Past and Future are as one I 

—Stuart Stkrnb. 



Additional Aooompaniments to Bach's 
and HaendeFs Scorea 

(Second Extract from W. F. Ahthorp's article in the 
September Atlantic.) 

The question of bow additional accompani- 
ments are to be written to Bach and Hftndel 
scores is really a double one. The first and 
more important is in what style the filling out 
of the figured continuo is to be done; the sec- 
ond IS upon what instrument, or instruments, 
the added parts are to be played. This second 
question seems of easy solution at first sight; 
tne almost uniyersally accepted tradition being 
that the composers tbemseWes used the orean, 
and in some cases the harpsichord or spinet. 
Bat there is, notwithstanding, a great dififculty 
in the matter. The majority of HfindePs vocal 
works are either concert compositions or else 
dramatic works, which the great change in the 
art of dramatic musical writing since his time 
has driven from the stage, and which our mod- 
em taste can find acceptable only in the con- 
cert room. Bach wrote mainly for the church; 
but the altered fashions of our day make the 
availableness of his church cantatas for pur- 
poses of divine worship very questionable; at 
all events, they could be used only in the Ger- 
man Lutheran church service. Bach's oratori- 
os and cantatas come to-day as much within 
the domain of the concert-room as HftndePs 



works. Now the number of concert halls in 
the world which possess an organ is exceed- 
ingly limited, so that the enforced use of an 
organ in these scores would shut the doors of 
many choral societies upon them at once. But 
more of this farther on; let us consider the 
more important and vital question first. How 
is the figured continue to be worked out ? 
There are many opinions on the subject. That 
something needs to be done, even in those 
scores in which there is no figuring to the con- 
tinuo, is agreed by every one. Bach and Hfin- 
del never showed the slightest symptoms of 
being of the opinion that a melody and bass 
are all that is necessary in music. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau advocated this strange theory, saying 
that a truly sesthetic ear takes more pleasure in 
divining the harmony of a composition than 
in actually hearing it: but Bach and Hfindel 
had minds of a different stamp. As for the 
working out of these masters' figured (or un- 
figured) basses, some persons have thought 
that *' the greatest possible neutrality in the 
filling out " is, above all things, desirable; in 
other wonls, that the additions should be as 
inconspicuous as possible. These are the 
archaeological extremists. Others have felt 
less scruples, saying that one need only have a 
clear insight into the A B C of the matter 
(that is, of writing harmony to a figured bass, 
or, as it was called in Hfindel's time, — mark 
the expression, — the art of accompanying) to be 
able to do all that is needful in any case ; that 
every skillful musician, even every musical 
amateur who has some knowledge of the theo- 
ry of the art, cannot fail to find the right path 
and walk securely in it. What the ''greatest 
possible neutrality in the filling out " means is 
not hard to guess. It evidently means that the 
figured continuo should be filled out in plain 
harmony, — ^what the French call aceoi'ds pla- 
ques. Now one thing is clear: if this added 
harmony is to be '' neutral," it must be neither 
actively consonant nor discrepant with the 
spirit of the instrumental and vocal parts which 
tne composer actually wrote; it must neither 
help nor hinder them ; it must have no indi- 
viduality of its own ; in short, it must be a sort 
of musical tertiumquid^ not to be very easily de- 
fined. It is a little strange, however, that we 
may look through all Hfindel's and Bach's 
vocal works without finding an instance of 
their having treated a single item in thdr com- 
positions as ''neutral.'* On the contrary, 
every voice, every orchestral part, is instinct 
with life, every instrument has something of 
vital importance to say. It may be retorted, 
with some show of speciousness, that, admit- 
ting this musical vitality to be found in every- 
thing that Bnch and Hftndel actually wrote out^ 
there is no direct evidence l^at they intended 
their mere figured bn^ses to indicate anything 
of the sort; and that if they had intended the 
gaps in their scores to be filled out in a purely 
polyphonic style — that is, a style in which ev- 
ery part is vitally imporliant — they would not 
have left those gaps there at all, but would 
iiave filled them out themselves. Of circum- 
stantial evidence in this particular there is nat- 
urally none, or the question could never have 
come up. But the internal evidence is very 
strong. In the first place, the style of writing 
in which certain instrumental parts are used 
merely to fill up gaps in the harmony, or' sim- 
ply for the sake of enriching the quality of 
tone, without adding anything te the essential 
musical structure of the composition, was en- 
tirely foreign to the spirit of Bach's time. 
This style cannot be traced back farther than 
Mozai-t, Haydn, and Gluck. Bach and Han- 



del may be said to have lived in a purely poly- 
phonic age ; in a time when everything that 
was not absolutely essential in music was 
looked upon as superfluous, and hence inadmis- 
sible. To understand why they should have 
been content merely to indicate certjiin things 
in their scores, and that, too, in a way which 
was open to great latitude of interpretation, 
we must understand something of the musical 
habits of their day. Ac that period the " art 
of accompanying " did not mean the art of 
playing or conducting an already elaborated 
instrumental accompaniment to one or more 
singers or solo players. It meant the art of 
deciphering — either at sight, or after some 
practice — a figured bass on the organ or harp- 
sichord. This art was very generally cultivat- 
ed, and no one was considered a competent 
organist or clavecinist who had not attained to 
a high degree of proficiency in it. More than 
this, an organist was expected to be able not 
only to decipher a figured bass correctly and 
freely at sight, but to extemporize contrapun- 
tally upon a given theme. A significant fact 
in this matter is that we find that certain fa- 
mous singers in London stipulated especially, 
in their contracts with managers, " that Mr. 
Hftndel should play the accompaniments ; " 
that is, that he should preside at the harpsi- 
chord or organ, and decipher the figured con- 
tinuo. Now it is hardly likely that, at a time 
when there were so many instrumental virtuo- 
si in London, such stress should have been laid 
upon H&ndel's accompanying if it had been 
only a question of technical executive talent. 
No; it was because Hitndel filled out a figured 
bass better than other artists. If this filling 
out were to be done merely in correct plain 
harmony, there would have been small chance 
for Handel's shining perceptibly superior to 
other artists, at a time ^hen the next best or- 

§anist was perfectly competent to do as much, 
lut if the continuo was to be worked out in 
pure polyphonic style, in imitative counter- 

Soint, we see at once how Hfindel could easily 
istance less gifted virtuosi than himself. In- 
deed, it is reported that to hear HSndel or 
Bach play from a figured bass was like listen- 
ing to a brilliant organ concerto. In the sec- 
ond place, we find by experiment that, in by 
far the majority of cases, the effect of mere 
plain harmony ( ccords plaques) in conjunction 
with the parts actually written out by Bach 
and HSndel is unsatisfactory if not downright 
bad. The contrast between Bach's and Han- 
del's freely moving parts, so full of glorious 
life and vigor, and the heavy, sluggish chords 
is too marked; the "accompaniment" hangs 
like a millstone round the neck of the brilliant 
counterpoint, or else it so muffles and chokes 
it that it loses half of its charm. It is like 
filling out the space between the beautiful 
head and limbs of some incomplete antique 
statue with mere shapeless ashlar. The head 
and limbs do better without it. There are ev- 
en passages which absolutely defy simple har- 
monic treatment. 

No, Franz is clearly right when he says that 
the greatest possible neutrality in the filling 
out must necessarily lead to a want of charac- 
ter. A mere harmonic accompaniment will be 
irksomely conspicuous by its very neutrality. 
Even the Bach Union have found it impossible 
to adhere exclusively to this principle, and the 
co-workers of the HSndel Society have found 
its unstinted application equally out of the 
(question. A vital polyphonic style is requi- 
site, and through it alone can the gaps in 
Bach's and Hfindel's scores be so filled out that 
the contrast between the original parts and the 
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additional accompaniments shall not strike the 
ear as ungraceful and unmusical. The truth 
of this was most clearly perceived by the great- 
est, and to all practical purposes the first, mu- 
sician who tried his hand at filling out an in- 
complete score, — a man whose name carries 
such weight with it that the present archieolog- 
ico-historical party have always carefully 
omitted it in their discussions. I mean Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart. In his time the mighty 
question of additional accompaniments had 
not set so many wise and foolish heads wagging 
as it has sinc«. In working out the scores of 
HSndePs Messiah and Alexander's Feast he had 
only the dictates of his own fine musical in- 
stinct to follow. The style in which he com- 
pleted the accompaniments to the airs, ''O 
thou, that tellest good tidings to Zion,*' and 
**The people that walked in darkness, 'Ms to 
be looked upon as the model for all such work. 
It is curious to notice how differently the Leip- 
zig historical party face, on the one hand, a 
discussion that deals with pure abstractions, 
and, on the other hand, a definite musical fact, 
especially when the latter is backed up by the 
prestige of a great name. In the former case 
they are as bold as lions ; in the latter— Mum*s 
the word I What explanation can be given of 
the very singular fact that, among the thirty- 
eight volumes of HftndePs works already pub- 
lished b^ the German Hftndel Society, the 
Messiah is not to be found? Does it not seem 
as though Messrs. Chrysander & Co., felt that 
an accompaniment to the Messiah, written out 
on their principle, could not stand for a mo- 
ment in face of Mozart's score; and that to em- 
body a piano-forte or orean transcription of 
Mozart's score into their edition would be virt- 
ually to deny the soundnoM of their principles ? 
The fact that there is much that is unsatisfac- 
tory in Mozart's score is not worth a jot, seeing 
that in just those passages where Mozart has 
been most successful in making his additional 
accompaniments blend harmoniously with both 
the spirit and the letter of the original part«, 
so that both Hftndel's work and his own seem 
to have sprung from the same source, and no 
ear can detect which is Hftndel and which Mo- 
zart, in the two airs just referred to, he has 
worked out the continue in the very freest and 
most elaborate contrapuntal style. 

In so far as. clear insight into the A B C of 
the matter is concerned, it is not hard to see 
that this is quite too flippant a way of settling 
a very grave question. Franz holds, with per- 
fect truth, and it cannot be said too often nor 
top emphatically, that additional accompani- 
ments are quite as capable of weakening and 
distorting the original as they are of ennobling 
and adorning it. Yerily, the task of filling 
out adequately Bach's and Hfindel's vocal 
scores is not one to which the musical tyro, nor 
even the merely learned contrapuntist, can 
safely feel himself equal. To the modem mu- 
sician, brought up in the midst of music of a 
post-HSndelian period, and strongly imbued 
with the art tendencies of our day, it is the 
most difiKcult task in the whole range of music. 
I say this circumspectly, and with full convic- 
tion. Let me repeat here that unless Bach's 
and Hftndel's figured or unfigured continues 
are adequately filled out, their vocal works are 
in no fit condition to be performed. Let it be 
understood most distinctly that to perform such 
compositions with only the ** original parts," 
and without additional accompaniments of 
some sort, is to commit the greatest conceiva- 
ble act of unfaithfulness; it is presenting the 
works of those masters in a totally wrong 
light, and should not be tolerated for a mo- 
ment. 

But to proceed with our subject. The fact 
that the perfectly free, melodious, and expres- 
sive movement of each part in the harmony 
was one of the prime characteristics of Bach's 
style^ even when nothing like fugued writing 
was in question, seems to have escaped many 
of his arrangers. Tet this is not only an evi- 
dence of Bach's supreme skill in polyphonic 
writing, but is one of the means by which he 



gave expression to some of his finest and most 
beautiful poetic conceptions. Speaking tech- 
nically, the bass with him contained the germ 
from which a composition was to be evolved, 
rather than that part which we, in modern par- 
lance, call the melody. Of all the parts lying 
above the bass, the ** melody " was, at most, 
primus inter pares. In his vocal works, where 
the music naturally seeks to give expression to 
the sentiment of the text, we often find that 
what we now call the poetic essence of the 
music lies in the middle parts (alto and tenor), 
or in the accompaniment. This is peculiarly 
noticeable in his chorals, where the middle 
parts move with the most absolute freedom, 
and nothing of that timidly restricted leading 
of the voices which is advocated in elementary 
manuals of harmony is to be found. 

I have hinted that the Bach Union arrangers, 
and some others too, hud sounded Bach's head 
only wig-deep; as for diving down to the 
great, bounteously loviii^ir lieart of him, so full 
of tender piety and child -like trust, that seems 
to have lain as far as possible from their 
thoughts. Concerning tlie mere grammatical 
errors (Sehtilfehler)^ such ns rank fifths and oc- 
taves, hideous harmonic progressions, and 
what not, made by men of no mean repute as 
musicians, in filling out his and Hftaders con- 
tinues, things that would expose any scholar 
in a harmony class to summary correction, I 
can only refer the reader curious in such mat- 
ters to the thirty -second volume of the Hftndel 
Society, containing the famous Italian Cham- 
ber Duets and "mos, with accompaniments 
worked out by Johannes Brahms and Joseph 
Joachim, and the Bach Union edition of the 
cantata ** Wer Dank opfert, der preisset 
mich,"* with the accompaniment arranged by 
H. von Herzogenberg. Both of these publica- 
tions will give ample food for serious medita- 
tion on the condition of the art of music at the 
present day. 
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"Swell'' Organ Players. 

(From the London Masical Standard.) 

There are three great faalts which generally 
mark the playing of inexperienced, ill-tanght, or 
taateless organiets. I have heard players who had 
only one or two of these faults, and 1 have heard 
players who have had them all fully developed, and 
in a very high degree. The 6rst of these faalts is 
that of playing too lond ; the second is, the ase of 
only one foot in pedaling, and, as a consequence, 
playing only on the lower octave ; the third, and 
perhaps the most nnpardonable, because it is the 
mest na^rant breach of good taste, is the alarming 
fashion of producing " effects " by means of the 
swell organ. When these three styles are united 
in one player, the result is appalling to a person 
who has any taste, or who has been accustomed to 
legitimate organ-playing. 

1 can for^ve a man who sometimes plays too 
loud ; there are, or at any rate there may be, rea- 
sons for it ; his choir may be too timid to be left 
much to their own resources, and the principal and 
mixture keep them going, and in good heart ; or 
the congregation may drag, and want plenty of or- 
gan to ensure good time ; or there may be a paucity 
of good medium stops of sufficient " body ** to bind 
the mass of singing together. These causes may 
be so powerful that the good taste of the player 
cannot always contend against them, and he feels 
compelled to play " loud " in spite of his own better 
judgment and cultivated taste. 

The next fault — confining the use of the pedals 
to the left foot and the lower octave — is so closely 
connected with the other and worse fault of "sweir 
playing, that I can scarcely speak of them as two ; 
they are almost one. But even this " left-handed 
pedaling '* may sometimes be fairly accounted for, 
especially on small organs with limited pedal-stops, 
though these cases are few and far between. I know 
an organ in which the pedals from the second Cto F 
are so " woolly," that one of the only two complete 
pedal stops is unbearable in the upper notes unless 
used with the full organ on. But let not " left- 
handed" pedal-thumpers think I am offering an 
excuse for their clumsiness. I repeat that cases are 
rarely to be met with in which an organist is forced 
by an ill-constrncted instrument to use only the 
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lower octave of pedals. The reason, or the ezeose* 
is generally this : the right foot is so often on the 
swell that it ean only pop down here and there on 
any stray bass note which comes by chaoee when 
the foot is not otherwise occupied. It is this swell- 
organ playing which, more than anything else, dis- 
closes the ill-taught or self-taught orcan-grinder. I 
do not decry self-taoffht men ; on the eontrary, I 
commend them. Ana I know several whose innate 
taste has kept them from the grosser faults acaiost 
which I am writing, and who are no discredit to 
their profession. I do not allude to this elass ; but 
to the " self-Uught " player who " learnt by In- 
stinct," and who knows how to play so well tliai 
neither Dr. BUiner, Dr. Spark, Dr. Bridge, Mr. 
Best, nor any other well-known professor of the art 
of organ-playing can teach him anything. It is 
this self-taught player who systematically works 
the swell-organ, and produces by means of that 
movable board, so conveniently near to his right 
leg, the only " effects " which he is capable of pro- 
ducing on the noble instrument whicn he abuses, 
but has never been taught — and will not be taught 
— how to use. 

Now, bear with me while I state, briefly and eai- 
egorically, what I conceive to he the legitimate use 
of the swell organ. (1.) To produce a eresemdo, or 
diminuendo, where required on solo stops. (S.) To 
insure a gradual Increase or decrease of power !■ 
accompanying a choir. (8.) To produce the same 
effect when playing on the full organ. These, I 
think, are the proper functions ef the swell pedal ; 
and as all three mean the same Uiing on diflforent 
manuals, viz., an increase or decrease In volume of 
tone, the object of that pedal maybe thus stated : — 
To produce gradations in tone. 

'* Of course," exclaims my friend, the swell-orsan 
player, " that is just what I contend— the swell is 
to be used, and not to be idle. Such grand effeets, 
you know 1— like the soughing of the wind. List- 
en 1" And our "sweHer" extends his right lev, 
strikes a chord of the minor seventh with boUi 
hands, looks up at the roof of the church, and 
pomps away to his own intense delight. "Grand 
inventipn, the swell^K>ne of the finest features d 
modern organs— don*t yon think so ? Such charm- 
ing effects, you know ! " He may add, " at little 
cost," for the " effects " he speaks of are only ad- 
mired by him and his swell brethren, who are sub- 
limely unconscious of the rdU taken by the right 
foot of the player in legfitimate organ playing. Of 
course the swell organ is meant to be used ; but my 
quarrel with these swellers is on the question of 
now much it should he used, and when. These 
men abuu the swell ; and none of our reoegniaed 
organists would like to risk his reputation by " us- 
ing " that pedal in the fashion I am oomplaininff ol 
A week or two ago I attended a church parade of 
the 789th Fuddlesex Rifle Volunteers. I had heard 
great things of the organist^ who, according to re- 
port, was " a very superior person ; " but as soon 
as the choral portion of the service had commenced 
I detected the swell-player. Every note, which was 
long enough to allow the right foot to descend and 
ascend again, was swelled out» and swelled in agidn 
to such an extent that I found it quite out of the 
question to listen to anything else. I could see it, 
too, as well as hear it, for I sat just where I eonid 
catch sight of the front of the swell box between 
the tops of the tall gilded pipes ; and I am sure that 
in the musical parU of the service that portion of 
the machine was never still for ten oonsecntive seo 
onds. The crotchets were played altematelj 
< and > ; the minims were thus rendered ^> ; 
the semibreves were "interpreted *' -^ ^> ; while 
the reciting notes were g^ven with as mueh of (his 
sort of " effect " as it was possible to work in while 
they lasted. I have heara some bad playing, but I 
never heard a service got rid of in such execrable 
taste as at that church parade of the Y89th Fuddle- 
sex ! It was deplorable. It was very distresslBg 
to hear the first pedal note of each phrase initiated 
with an appogiatora a semitone below ; it was still 
more ag^niring to hear full ehords treated in the 
same barbarous fashion ; but the swtU I I never 
heard anything like it before, and I will never rit 
through another such swell service again. 

If you ever hear this style of playing yon may 
know the organist is shirking his pedal-work. Mu- 
sic for the organ, from Bach down to our own day, 
has usually b^n written for the/e«< in such a way 
as to render much swell playing incompatible with 
a proper execution of such music Use the swell 
by alt means, but do not abuse it. Splendid effisets 
may be made by the aid of the swell organ in legit- 
imate ways. Let it remain dosed, or open it fiul ; 
and if your swell pedal will not lock half way open, 
have it so altered at once, for some of the finest ef- 
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feeU can be produced by combining a " half-swell ** 
with certain wood stope on the other manuals. But 
the habit of pumping at the swell is &8t becoming 
extinct in all respectable organ playing, and the 
advancing MMtikgei»t of our day will. 1 hope, soon 
hunt down the latest specimen of tliis almost de- 
funct race of swell organ players. They cannot 
play, and never will play, the music written for the 
organ bv masters of the instrument — they never 
attempt it ; they have no idea of the use of the ped- 
als ; toey know little of the resources of their in- 
stroment; a handle would suit their requirements 
better than a finger-board. Nature meant them to 
blow an organ, not to play one. 

My teacher was a fine musician, to whom I owe 
more thanks than I can ever pay. He has doubt- 
leas forgotten me, but I cannot forget him, nor the 
sonnd advice he gave me. He did not so much 
teach me how to use the swell, aa how not to use it. 
He admired Bach, played the old master of organ 
playina^ grandlv, could never understand the "build" 
of musicians who could see nothing in " John Se- 
bastian," and had a wholesome abhorrence for one 
legged pedalling and swell organ playing. And in 
all these opinions I agree with him entirely. 

The Stboluno Platbb. 
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Stephen Heller : His Life and Worka* 

(From the « Sporting and Dramatic News.") 

M. Barbedette is not merely a biographer but a 
eritio, and his remarks on the characteristics of 
Heller^s style, and on the special qualities of a large 
number of his chiei worka, will prove instructive as 
well as interesting. The history of Stephen Hel- 
ler's life resembles that of many other composers. 
Bom at Pesth, in Hungary, on the 16th of May, 
1816, he showed at an early age so remarkable a 
mnsioal organication, that his friends, who had des- 
tined him for ether pursuits, acceded to his en- 
treaties and allowed him to adopt music as his pro- 
fession. At nine years of age he played vnth his 
matter, Frans Brauer, in a concert at the Pesth 
Theatre, a concerto by Dnssek for two pianofortes. 
He subsequently removed to Vienna ana became a 
pupil of Beethoven's friend, Antoine Halm. At the 
age of thirteen he was then on a tour through Hun- 
gary, Poland, and North Germany, and was regard- 
ed as a prodigy, especially in reference to his won- 
derful powers of improvisation. This kind of life, 
lasting for four years, had an unhealthy infiuence 
on the boy's art culture, and when he was nearly 
seventeen he " began for the first time to realize 
that his musical education was not begun, but that 
he was merely a pianist with a brilliant touch, 
knowing nothing of art but what are called eoneert 
pUcti, A few lessons in harmony, which he had 
received at Pesth from the aged organist. Oibalka, 
constituted his entire stock of musical science." By 
pod fortune he made the acquaintance of Count 
Fugger, a wealthy and highly-cultivated amateur, 
who made him acquainted with the musical riches 
bequeathed by Bach, Haydn, Mosart, and Beetho- 
ven. Later on he became enamored of Mendelssohn 
and Chopin, and was the first to play the works of 
Chopin at Augsburg. He tried composition, and 
was so fortunate, when in his twenty -first year, as 
to interest Robert Schumann in his efforts. A cor- 
respondence, which lasted until the death of Schu- 
mann, commenced at this date (1886] and Schu- 
mann's advice and criticism were of invaluable 
benefit to the young aspirant When his patron, 
Count Fugger died (1888), Heller proceeded to Par- 
is— on the recommendation of Schumann — to study 
with Ealkbrenner, with whom he had been per- 
mitted to jpl^y ft pianoforte duet at an Angsburg 
concert. He was unable to continue taking lessons 
of Kalkbrenner, whose terms were preposterous, 
and he found himself alone in Paris, " with but a 
modest sum in bis pocket, and destitute of other 
res^uroea." For forty years since then he has made 
Paris his home, and during the latter half of that 
period he has occupied a prominent place among 
the musical benefactors of mankind. The story of 
his life is told with unaffected simplicity by M. Bar- 
bedette, and is not only interesting but Instructive. 
The oritioisms of M. Barbedette appear to many 
readers the most valuable portion of the work. 
Mudelans and amateurs find in them a treasury of 
valuable comments, and enjoy the performance of 
Stephen Heller's charming musical poems with new 
lest after perusing the sympathetic and masterly 
analyses contained in this delightful book. The 

•jfiliMbMi BOUr : Mi Lift and Workt (from the French 
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translation has been well executed, and the p 
Ushers have spared no pains in bringing out the 
handsome little volume which, with its admirable 
photographic portrait of Stephen Heller, and litho- 
graphic facsimile of one of his Preludes d lAli will 
be a desirable addition to every library. 



King Eobert*8 Hymn. 

BY J. VILA BLAKE. 
(From the Christian Register.) 

The beautiful hymn of King Robert (A.D. 997) is de- 
servedly famous and valuable among mediasval Latin 
hymns, for its great sweetness and beauty, and its me* 
lodlons composition. Trench speaks of it as "the 
loveliest,— for, however not the grandest, such we call 
It,— of all the hymns In the whole circle of Latin sacred 
poetry." The Archbishop quotes also the high appreci- 
ation of a Latin hymnologtst (ClichtoTens), who says 
the hymn is beyon<l all praise, for its wonderful sweet- 
ness and flowing facility, and for its succinct brevity, 
Joined with a copious fertility of ideas; and exclaims, 
** I could easily believe that the author, whoever he was, 
when he composed this hymn, had a certain heavenly 
sweetness poured through his inner being, by which, 
the Holy Spirit being the author, he was able to utter 
so great heauty in bo few words.'* 

Though well-known and often read, it Is always a 
source of pleasure and profit. I transcribe it entire:— 

Yeni, sancte spiritus, 
Et emitte coelitus 
Lucis taae radium. 
Yeni, pater pauperum, 
Yeni, dator munenim, 
Yeni, lumen cordium. 

Gonsolator optlrae, 
Dulcishospes anim», 
Dulce refrigerlnm; 
In labore reqnies, 
In aestu temperles, 
In fletu solatium. 

O lux beatissima, 
Reple cordis intlma 
Tuorum fldeliuml 
Sine tuo nnmine, 
Nihil eat in homiue, 
Nihil est innoxinm. 

Lava quod est sordldum, 
Riga quod est aridum, 
Sana quod est saucSam; 
Fleete quod est rigldum, 
Fove quod est frigidum, 
Rege quod est devinml 

Da tuls fldelibus 
In te confldentibns 
Bacrum septenarium ; 
Da vlrtatis meritum, 
Da salutis exitum, 
Dap^enne gaudinm. 

In the fifth stanxa, eacrtrm eeptenarium (literally, the 
sacred septenary) refers to the seven gifts of the Spirit 
(Isaiah 11 : 2), which, in connection with the seven beati- 
tudes and the seven petitions of the Lord's prayer, are a 
frequent theme in medieval theology. 

Translations of this exquisite hymn are said to aboimd 
in many languages. Without looking for any, I have 
met four. A version by Ray Palmer is contained in 
Martineau's ** Hymns of Praise and Prayer." It is a 
very poor translation ; indeed, Is hardly to be called 
more than an abbreviated paraphrase. The metre is 
entirely altered; many lines, and even a whole stanaa, 
are omitted, and lines substituted which have nothing 
corresponding in the original. Its best rendering is 
from the second stanza:— 

** Rest which the weary know, 
Shade *mid the noontide gjlow." 

In the Uttle book caUed ** The Seven Great Hymns,** 
there is a translation by Catherine Winkworth, but 
whether directly from the Latin or through the (German 
(Lyra Gtormanica) I cannot say. It Is far better than 
Palmer^, though like his it departs entirely from the 
metre; as the iambue is substitnted for the trochee, not 
only is the line longer, but it loses the beantif nl fluency 
of the original. The best rendering is a portion of the 
first and of the second stanza; and these lines wlU show 
also how impossible it is for this iambic measure to con 
vey the melody of the Latin :— 

« Come, Father of the poor, to earth ; 
Come, with thy gifts of precious worth; 
Come, Light of aU of mortal blrthl 



Come, Thou in whom our toil is sweet. 
Our shadow in the noonday beat, 
Before whom mourning flietili fleet.' 



i» 



Worsley has a version in his "Foeaa and Translations.*' 

It retains the trochaic motion of the original^ and, so 

far as number of syllables goes, the entire metre. But 

it Is, in my judgment, fatally deficient in the aeeent (of 

which more presently), and the author resorts occaalon- 

ally to a line or expression which has no counterpart In 

the Latin. The best rendering Is from the fourth 

stanza:— 

" Wash to whiteness every stain, 

Slake the thirsty soul with ndn, 

Heal the hurt that needs thy care; 

' Bend the stubborn to thy sway, 

Cheer the cold with genial day, 

Make the crooked straight and clear.* 



II 



Dr. Hedge Is the author of a version, printed In the 
« Hymn and Tune Book," hymn four hundred and for. 
ty-four. I think this much the best of the four. It Is 
strong and elevated, and is a good translation, almost 
line for line, though in the third stanza it Is a little free. 
It lacks in that inimitable grace and music which prob- 
ably no version can attain. But I think a different meth- 
od would gain a nearer approach. The metre Is treated 
as a trochaic dimeter eatalecUe, but, regarding the Latin 
quaniitiee, this is obvioosly not correct. In the medie- 
val verse quawtity ceased to rule, and aeeent took its 
place. I think no English verse can approach the beau- 
ty of the original unless each line end with a dactyl, ao- 
cordlng to accent. For example, In the flrst stanza <rf 
Dr. Hedge's translation (an admirable rendering, except 
that the third line has nothbig for it in the Latin)— 

« Holy Spirit, Fire Divine, 
Send from heaven a ray of thine; 

Lighten our obsourity. 
Come, thou Father of the poor; 
Come, thou Olver and Renewerr- 

Fountaln ef all purity.' 



II 



all the lines should have the movement of the third and 
sixth. 

The temptation to translate is Irresistible; and I wlU 
add my version, which alma (1) to be an exact render- 
ing, as close as possible, especially neither adding nor 
omitting anything; (9) to retain the fiow and rhythm of 
the original according to aocent^and reproduce its mu- 
sic so far as the BngUsh may do it; and (S) to prsserve 
rhyme so far as consistent with the prevlons objects ^- 

Holy Sphrlt, visit us; 
From thy heaven of blessedness 
Send thy ray enlightening; 
Come, O Father bonntifol, 
To the poor man meroifnl. 
Come, the heart Ulumlning. 

Beet Consoler, pitying 
Onest the soul inhabiting. 
Sweet refreshment offering; 
In our labor, quietness; 
In the hot day, temp'rateness ; 
Solace In eur sorrowing. 

Fill, light beatifical, 
The deep heart's receptacle 
Of thy faithful worshipers; 
Without thy dlvtailty, 
Naught Is In humanity; 
All is ill and perilous. 

Wash away unhoUness, 
Water every aridness. 
Heal the hurt injurious ; 
Bend what groweth rigidly, 
Warm what c^th frigidly. 
And make straight the devious. 

Oive to us who fslthfully 
Trust in thee confidingly 
Gifts of grace and sanctity ; 
Oive to virtue victory. 
Give in death immunity 
And a blest eternity. 



Theodore Thomas. 

(From the New York Tribune, August 96.) 
HS IS TO LRAYE NEW YORK. 

▲PPBOAOHIlfO DISBAKDICmiT OF THB OBOHnSTBA— 
THOMAS OOnS TO ODVOIinfATI AS DIBBOTOB OF A 
OONSBRVATOBV OF MUSIO. 

New York Is about to sustain an irreparable loss. 
Theodore Thomas, after fifteen years of hard and 
unrewarded labor, has abandoned a thankless task 
amongst us, and has accepted a position as direclnr 
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of a Conservatory of Masic to be eatablished atCiii- 
cinDati, in the new Music Hall. He has made a 
contract with the orig;{nators of the enterprise to 
give his whole time to it fer a period of five years, 
at a liberal salary, and he will remove to Cincinnati 
on the let of October. To him the chang:e is prob- 
ably a piece of j^ood fortune, but to New York, if 
not to the nation at larj/ce, it is an incalculable in- 
jury. The orchestra will be broken up. A part of 
it will doubtless accompany Mr. Thomas to the 
West, and will play under his direction there. But 
the New York concerts which have been for so 
many years not only the most important of all our 
musical entertainments, but the most valuable in- 
fluences of musical culture and intelligence, will be 
stopped. There will be no mors symphony even- 
ings at Steinway Hall. There will oe no more 
Garilen entertainments after the end of this month. 
The New York Philharmonic Society is left without 
a conductor, and will doubtless lose some of its 
best performers. The Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society loses both conductor and orchestra, and 
nothing remains of it but a board of directors. 

This disaster te the interests ^f New York is 
chareeable not merely to the enterprise and liberal- 
ity of Cincinnati, but to the strange indifference of 
our own people. ** The truth is," said a Western 
gentleman the other day, " yon New Yorkers have 
been sitting down wil^n your bauds folded and a 
smirk on your faces, and allowing Theodore Thom- 
as to entertain you at his own cost.^ It is no se- 
cret, to those wlio are familiar with musical affairs 
that in spite of occasional seasons of brief and spas- 
modic prosperity, the noble enterprises of Mr. Thom- 
as have been a heavy tax npon his own slender 
purse ; that it is only with the neatest difficulty 
that he has succeeded in paying ttie salaries of his 
musicians ; and that he has never received any com- 
pensation for his personal services. 

It remains to be seen exactly how far his remov- 
al will affect the coming season in New York. The 
Philharmonic Society, which has survived so many 
yicissitndes, will go on as usual, but whe will be 
the conductor is not yet determined. The directors 
just now seem to be all at sea, bewildered by their 
sudden misfortune. An informal meeting, at which 
nothing was decided, was held on Saturday, and 
another will take place to-morrow, when some 
course of action will probably be recommended to 
the society. Dr. Damrosch is spoken of in connec- 
tion with the conductorship, but whether he would 
accept the position if it were offered to him, no- 
body seems able to say. The directors of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society have held no meet- 
ing. The only arrangement whi6h seems possible 
for them is to engage the orchestra of the Now 
York Society, with whatever conductor may be at 
the head of it. One of the directors of the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic last evening suggested that pos- 
sibly it might be better to go out of the country 
for a conductor. Several names are mentioned, 
that of Dr. Yon Biilow being apparently the favor- 
ite. It was thought that if some concerted action 
could be had with the New York Philharmonic, 
some first-class conductor might be engaged abroad, 
who would possess the attraction of noyelty which 
Dr. Damrosch, in spite of his unquestioned ability, 
lacks. It is earnestly hoped by the Brooklyn di-* 
rectors that no final conclusion may be' come to by 
the directors of the New York Philharmonic until 
an opportunity shall have been offered for a confer- 
ence between the two societies. It is thought, and 
with perfect reaaon, apparently, that by combining, 
sufficient money might be raised to tempt some 
artist of the very first rank in Europe to assume 
the charge of the two organizations, which would 
be at any rate greatly to the advantage of art in 
this country. 

THE CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

The idea of establishing a College of Music in 
Cincinnati is not a new one. From the time of the 
first of the great Cincinnati Musical Festivals, in 
1878, the thought has never been absent from the 
minds of the founders and promoters of these festi- 
vals ef making dncinnati a great art-centre' in 
America, to correspond, as far as the widely differ- 
ing conditions of the countries would admit, with 
such cities as are Leipzig and Stuttgart in Ger 
many. How this was to bS accomplished did not 
appear until the overwhelming success, both artis- 
ticall}' and pecuniarily, ef the festival last Spring 
— ft success utterly unprecedented in the history of 
music in either this or any other country — indicat- 
ed the direction in which an effort might be made, 
and the way in which success might most easily 
and surely l>e obtained. The Festival of 1876 un- 



doubtedly did much to remove the doubts of those 
who had this scheme at heart. The local pride of 
the citizens of Cincinnati was stimulated to the 
highest point ; it was shown that the West was in 
terested in art work, and that musical enterprises, 
conducted in the proper way, could be made self- 
sustaining ; and when Mr. Springer came forward 
with his generous gift, which was met with equal 
generosity by the public at large of Cincinnati, the 
way seemed plain. Still, it was deemed best to 
wait, not only till the completion of the great Mu- 
sic Hall, which more than any other one thing has 
made the establishment of the Conservatory a pos- 
sibility, but still further, till it could be shown that 
the interest of the West in music was not a tempo- 
rary, but an abiding one. How clearly this was 
manifested by the great May Festival of 1878, the 
readers of the 7'ribune well know. Cincinnati then 
gave what was, beyond peradventure, the greatest 
Musical Festival on record ; it placed itself in the 
front rank of art supporters ; those who had helped 
so generously toward the success of the earlier Fes- 
tivals were more than willing to continue their 
benefactions, and many even of those who cared 
nothing for music, were keenly alive to the benefit 
such festivals conferred upon the city, and were 
ready to do their part in carrying the work much 
further. The time was ripe for the establishment 
of a Conservatory unlike any other in this country ; 
and if money and zeal and energy and good sense 
could make it so, inferior to none in Europe. Most 
admirable quarters had been provided in the new 
Music Hall, which could be secured at a mere nom- 
inal rent ; public confidence in the undertaking bad 
been assured by the success of the last Festival, and 
it was certain that all the money needed could be 
had for the asking. 

Colonel George Ward Nichols, a gentleman emi- 
nent in Cincinnati for his interest and well-directed 
energy in all matters pertaining to music, assumed 
the labor of organizing the scheme, and in an in- 
credibly short time the whole matter was arranged. 
The College of Music of Cincinnati was incorporat- 
ed under the laws of the State of Ohio, on the 17th 
inst. ; Messrs. R. R. Springer, John Shillito, George 
Ward Nichols, Jacob Burnett, jr., and Peter R. Neff 
being the directors. Colonel Nichols was chosen 
President On August 16 a large number of the 
representative men of Cincinnati, men not less dis- 
tinguished for their interest in art than for their 
wealth and social standing, addressed a letter to 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, requesting him to assume 
the musical directorship of the new enterprise. 

To this Mr. Thomas sent a letter of acceptance, 
and a contract was signed on Thursday fast by 
which Mr. Thomas receives a handsome salary for 
five 3'ears, and undertakes the absolute direction of 
the college. No professors will be appointed with- 
out his nomination, and hia supervision will extend 
to all branches. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, Mr. Thomas will leave this city about the Ist 
of October, shortly after the close of the present 
season at Gilmore's Garden, and take up his resi- 
dence in Cincinnati, where he will at once devote 
himself to the work of organizing the new College 
of Musia 

The college will be situated, as is stated in the 
first of the above letters, in the new Music Hall. 
The building contains, besides the large hall, where 
the Festival took place, a smaller hall which is in 
every respect fitted for concerts of chamber music, 
or for small concerts by pupils of the college. Be- 
sides these two halls, there are a number of rooms 
of all sizes, situated in different parts of the vaat 
building, most of them so far apart that persons 
practising or taking lessons in them will not inter- 
fere with each other. The building is, moreover, 
easy of access. 

80OFB OF THE CON8ERYATOBT. 

So far as the purposes of the school are now 
marked out, it is designed to make it a complete 
musical university. The ordinary branches — sing- 
ing, piano, the theory of music, harmony, thorou^ 
bass, etc., the practice of different instruments — 
will, of course, be taught ; but something more than 
all this is contemplated. Most important of all, 
perhaps, it is intended to organize a lull orchestra 
of from 100 to 150 performers, and t« Institute a 
school for the orchestra. The need of such a 
school in this country has been severely felt ; the 
great majority of our orcheatral performers are 
players, but not musicians, and it will be the aim of 
this school to make them musicians. There is noth- 
ing which would have a more direct or more decid- 
ed influence on musical taste and culture than this. 
The personnel of the staff of professors is not yet 
arranged ; but Mr. Thomas will have under nis 



hand one or two excellent masters in CincinDaii. 
Among these is Mr. Otto Singer, who. by his excel- 
lent work at the last two Festivals, has proved him- 
self a chorus master of remarkable ability ; he is 
known as a composer of no small learning ; he is a 
pupil and warm friend of Liszt, and he has a firmly 
established reputation as a teacher of the piano, ft 
was he who was selected to compose the music of 
the " Dedication Ode " at the opening of the new 
Music Hall last Spring, an honor which his untir- 
ing devotion in the interests of the Musical Festi- 
vals richly merited. The detaila of the organiza- 
tion of the college are, however, entirely uncertain 
as yet, and it will be some time before anything can 
be decided. 

THE ORCHESTRA* 

One of the first things which will claim Mr. Thom- 
as's attention is the organization of the orchestra. 
It is part of the plan of the trustees of the college to 
give each Winter a series of ten or filleen subscrip- 
tion concerts. As Mr. Thomas goes so early to Cin- 
cinnati, there is eveiy reason to suppose that the 
course will begin during this coming Winter, for 
which it will, of course, be necessary to form an 
orchestra. Mr. Thomas expects to be accompanied 
by many of the best members of the present band, 
and those of them who are properly qualified will 
be invited to accept professorships in the ooUege. 
The oflicers of the institution were anxious at first 
that Mr. Thomas should bring his entire orchestra, 
but this plan was abandoned because it would be 
impossible, at least for the present, for so large a 
body of musicians to earn a living in a city like 
Cincinnati. The grand orchestra which Mr. Thom- 
as intends to organize in his neir home must be 
built up by degrees. The pupils of the college 
will play in It as fast as they acquire suffident 
skill. 

The institution is not to be a free school in any 
sense ; the directors are confident of making it self- 
supporting almost from the start. 

A musical atmosphere is essential to the full de- 
velopment of young musicians, is indeed such an 
important aid to study that a high art life is hardly 
possible without it. For the creation of such an 
atmosphere Cincinnati Is well suited. The place is 
not too large, and the attractions are not so numer- 
ous or so strong as to divert the minds of the stu- 
dents from their work, and there is a large German 
population, which is very friendly to music. 

THEODORE THOMASES CAREER IN NEW TORE, 

Theodore Thomas was born in the Kingdom of 
Hanover in 1886, and learned the violin from his 
father, who was himself a violinist and an exoellent 
musician. The family came to America in 1846, 
when Theodore was brought forward occasionally 
as a boy violinist, applying himself, however, no 
less to Uie scientific branches of his profession than 
to the practice of his favorite instrument. He was 
still a mere lad when he joined the orchestra of the 
Italian Opera, and he was only fifteen when Bene- 
dict made him first violin of the fine orchestra 
which he selected to accompany Jenny Lind in her 
earliest American concerts. He held the same po- 
sition in various opera companies, and by the time 
he was twenty he was conducting both the Italian 
and German operas. An amusing story is told, by 
one who was a member of the orchestra at the same 
time, of the way in which he happened first to be- 
come conductor of opera. He was playing princi- 
pal first violin in an orchestra conducted by Maur- 
ice Strakosch. At rehearsal one day, disapproving 
of the tempo in which Strakosch took one of the 
movements (the opera was " Don Giovanni," if we 
are not mistaken). Thomas expressed hia dissatia- 
faction somewhat strongly. Strakosch a few min- 
utes afterward, making some excuse to leave the or- 
chestra, asked Thomas to take his place and conduct. 
Thomas obeyed, but conducted without leaving hia 
own seat, making the other men follow the move- 
ments of his bow. The Improvement was so 
marked that Thomas was thereafter installed regu- 
larly in the conductor's chair. Adelina Patti, when 
she sang here, would have no other conductor. On 
one occasion when Thomas had gone to Philadel- 
phia to play in some concert, PatU, not discovering 
Ms absence until the last moment, absolutely re- 
fused to sing, and the opera had to be changed. In 
1866 Thomas b^gan the soirees of chamber music 
at Dodworth Hall, with William Mason, Mosentbal, 
Matzka and Bergner, and these were kept up for 
fourteen years, without much peduniary return-, 
perhaps, but with excellent results artistically, and 
to the great delight of the small audience which 
gatiiered monthly in Dodworth's old rooms. Thorn- 
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as was also a member of the Philharmonic Society, 
and for some time its assistant conductor. In 1861 
he broke off his connection with the opera, and be- 
gan the formation of an orchestra. For a few years 
the public only heard of him now and then as the 
leader of occasional performances, popular matin6e 
concerts, or little affairs of that kind. In 1864 he 
had made such headway that he was able to ^ive 
his first series of Symphony Soirdes, at Irving 
Hall, in which venture he had the help of Mr. F. L. 
Harrison, a manager who was associated with many 
of the best musical enterprises of that day. The 
concerts were not only successful, but Thomas per- 
severed in them until the Spring of 1869, when 
they were interrupted, although they had been 
steadily growing in the public Ulvot. In the Sum- 
mer of 1866, Thomas began at Terrace Garden on 
Third-ave., the experiment of open air concerts, and 
met with abundant success. In these entertain- 
ments, as indeed at the earlier Symphony Concerts, 
the programmes were marked by very large' con- 
cessions to the public taste for light and trivial mu- 
sic, but as fast as the audiences could understand 
something better — faster, almost — the character of 
the programmes was raised. In 1868 the orchestra 
removed t« the Central Park Garden, and there the 
concerts were kept up each year until the close of 
the Summer of 1876. In 1869 began those annual 
tours which have carried the knowledge and love 
of orchestral music from one end of the country to 
the other, and have made Thomas's name a house- 
hold word ; but, though the orchestra visited New 
York occasionally, and treated it to a week of con- 
certs now and then, it was not until the Winter of 
1872 that the regular series of Symphony Concerts 
was resumed. It was in the course of this Winter 
that Thomas gave the remarkable concerts hi con- 
nection with Rubinstein and Wieniawski; and in 
ApHl, 1873, at the end of the season, he Induced 
400 members of the Boston Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety to spend a week, in New York, and join him 
in a festival which culminated in a memorable per- 
formance of Beethoven's Choral Symphony. From 
that season to the Spring of 1878 the Symphony 
Concerts continued regularly. In 1876 the Sum- 
mer-nights* concerts at the Central Park Garden 
were discontinued, Mr. Thomas going to Philadel- 
phia for the Centennial year. Last Summer he was 
in Chicago. 
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Oo Wert, Tonng Man, Oo Wert!- 
And He Went. 

(From the Music Trade Review.) 

A representative of the Miuic IVade Review 
picked up the Tribune on the morning of Monday, 
August 26th. and read with astonishment its pathet- 
ic cries of distress over the proposed removal of 
Theodore Thomas to Cincinnati. " Is it possible," 
he said, " Has Thomas risked his all upon the haz- 
ardof a single die at Gilmore's Garden, this sum- 
mer, and has the Hazard been too much for him ? 
Is New York about to sink into the depths of musi- 
cal infamy in consequence of his departure ? I will 
go forth and learn what the wise men have to say 
upon the subject." He had not far to seek, for an 
eminent musician, well kno^n in this city, and but 
recently returned from Europe, consented to express 
bis views. 

*' But," he said, bv way of introduction, " do not 
mention my name, mr, as I shall speak candidly, 
motive might be misinterpreted." 

*' In the first place," he remarked, " I do not con- 
sider Mr. Thomas — whatever may be his ability as 
leader of an orchestra — fitted to be the director of 
a ereat school for musical instruction. Such an in- 
stUntion should have a man of great literary ability 
and refined tastes. He should be an intellectual 
man, and that Mr. Thomas is not. Moreover, it 
may be assumed that Mr. Thomas* actual knowledge 
of the theories aud the art of music is limited, from 
the fact that he has never yet composed anything 
worth mentioning, and that all arrangements for 
his orchestra of other people*8 compositions are 
made by Mr. Dietrich, who will prooably accom- 
pany him to Cincinnati to perform the same kind 
ofiioe there.'' 

"In your opinion, should Mr. Thomas feel ag- 
grieved at the treatment he has received in New 
York ? " 

** Not at all. I have lust returned from Europe, 
where I made an extended tour of the country, but 
I found there no large private band which could 
play throughout the year in a city equally Import- 
ant with New York. There is an orchestra in Ber- 
lin which plays for seven-and-a-half months nightly 
in one place, under Bilse, bat he gives trashy mu- 



sic five times a week, which brings in so much 
money to the box ofSce that he is enabled to give 
symphony concerts, on which he loses, twice every 
week. In the smaller cities, the orchestras are 
supported by the city government, and obliged to 
furnish music for balls, operas, and concerts. Leip 
zig has one of the most renowned orchestras in 
Germany, the members of the Gewandhaus, and 
these are at the same time members of the operatic 
band. If people say that New York ought to have 
done more for Theodore Thomas, I must reply that 
practical America should not be expected to accom- 
plish more for classical music than idealistic Europe 
has ever done. If the public at large would sup- 
port anything, it would support an opera company, 
because for one person who likes classical music, 
there a thousand who prefer opera." 

" Do you consider Mr. Thomas' departure a ' ca- 
tastrophe' or a 'disaster.' as the Tribune would 
have us believe ? " 

" It is no disaster at all. Of course I do not 
mean to take anything away from the merits of 
Theodore Thomas, assisted by an excellent mana- 
s:er, who helped him to establish his reputation. 
Without a doubt he has done a great deal to el^ate 
the taste for good music in America. He leaves 
New York, but others will come after him and fol- 
low the track he has beaten, and it is my firm belief 
that in three years from now everybody will remem- 
ber Theodore Thomas with kind feelings, but 
nobody will regret him. There was Carl Eckert 
who came to America with Sontag. He was con- 
sidered the best conductor for symphony concerts 
in Vienna, yet when he left that city he was for- 
gotten, and two years after John Herbeck was the 
popular man." 

Another musician, when asked : " Has Mr. Thom- 
as reason to complain of the financial results of his 
efforts -hereabouts ?" replied : 

" I should estimate that Mr. Thomas ought to 
make in the winter 1 10,000 out of the thirty sym- 
phony concerts he gives here, which incln(ies his 
six pymphony concerts at Steinway Hall, his 
Brooklyn Philharmonic concerts, and his New York 
Philharmonic concerts. He is frequently engaged, 
with his orchestra, to play at profitable rates at tlie 
Cambridge concerts, at the Cincinnati Musical 
Festivfll, and at many miscellaneous concerts in 
this city and vicinity. To be sure be has made no 
money this summer by his season at Gilmore's 
Garden, but if his pregrammes there had been dif- 
ferent, might not the financial result have been 
different too / " 

Mr. Jacob Gosche, Mr. Thomas' business mana- 
ger, was next encountered. 

" I will tell you, he said, the very reason why 
Mr. Thomas goes to Cincinnati. It is wrong to sup- 
pose that it is merely because he feels aggrieved at 
nis treatment here. He is a married man, with a 
family growing up about him ; yet in the winter 
when they are at home he is travelling about the 
country with his orchestra, and in the summer, 
when he is in town, they are in the country. He 
wishes to lead a home life, and this offer from Cin- 
cinnati seems'to give him an opportunity ; besides," 
said Mr. Gosche, smiling, " he may not be altogeth- 
er lost to New York. Who can say but that in the 
course of time he may give his series of winter con- 
certs in New York, as usual ? " 

" And." broke in a friend of Mr. Thomas, " if he 
has made a mistake, he, not New York, will be the 
loser by it. We are all very fond of him, but do 
you think that we will go without good music be- 
cause he leaves ns ? The matter does not rest with 
him. but with ns, and if we really want the music 
you may be sure we will have it." 

" At any rate," said Mr. Gosche, ** the whole af- 
fair is so sudden that there is little that is definitely 
known, or to be said, beyond the fact that Mr. 
Thomas has been offered and has accepted the 
musical directorship of the College of Music of Cin- 
cinnati, to be established in the new Music Hall in 
that city.'' 
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Theodore Thomas' New Departure. 

(From the Chleago Tribune, Aug. 96.) 

Cincinnati has drawn the grand musical prize in in- 
ducing Mr. Thxodobr Thomas to make that city his 
home and future locality of work. The auspices under 
which he will remove there at the close of his present 
engagements are very flattering, and promise to bring 
him honor, money, and troops of friends. 

Several of the solid men of Cincinnati,— and it is the 
pride of that city that her mUllonnaires are gentlemen 
of taste and onltnrer-among them Rkubsv B. Spbino- 
B8, JoBX BmLUTO, JosxPH LoHOWOBTH, and otlierB, 



have organised themselves into an association and al- 
ready subscribed the money to establish In that city a 
musical institution or cellefire which shall teach music 
in all its branches, from the rudiments to the very high- 
est point of culture. Mr. Thomas has not only con- 
sented to give his adrice in the establishment of this 
college, but to lend to it bis name and experience and 
Identify himself with it, probably as the professor of 
Instrumental music, and the solid men of Cincinnati 
have agreed to support and sustain him. He will also 
be assisted by the aame gentlemen to orgnnize an orehes. 
tra out of the best material in New York and Cincinna- 
ti, and to maintain regular orchestral concerts, dn- 
clnnatl, as is well known, has excellent material for 
such an orchestra, which has long needed a leader and 
proper organization. The locality of the college is al- 
ready provided. It will be the elegant Music Hall, with 
its superb suites of rooms, and Its large organ will also 
be used for purposes of study and concerts. The de- 
partments of teaching will be filled with professors from 
abroad, and it is the intention of the founders that a 
diploma from this institution shall carry with it as much 
weight as a diploma from the conservatories of Paris, 
Stuttgart, Leipzig, or Milan. 

Those who have been most intimately acquainted with 
Mr. Thomaa and bis work will be the first to congratu- 
late him. They know how hard he has labored and what 
obstacles he has had to meet. He has worked for years 
with as good an orchestra as there is in the world, and 
with the purest devotion to his art. No amount of op- 
position could make him recognize what was tririal or 
false, and no popular clamor, however loi|d it might be, 
has been able to swerve him from his high musical 
standard. He has never consented to lower his work or 
degrade his mission. Slowly but surely he has led the 
people up to him. The three Cincinnati Festivals, and 
the new College of Music, which is to be placed upon an 

enduring basis, are the indications of his triumph. 
They eloquently testify to the results the great conduc- 
tor has accomplished. Hitherto he has performed this 
work without reward. It is no secret that be has not 
been sufficiently remunerated. Men who are true to a 
high purpose and will not cater to aensation and hum- 
buggery very rarely are. He has spent his best years 
in trying to elevate the taste of the people and to edu- 
cate them up to an apprt^ciation of the beat and highest 
in his art, and In doing this has always had to struggle 
against the lack of proper financial support. The Cincin- 
nati scheme will relieve him from tbin embarrassment. 
That eity has done for him what New York ought to 
have done long ago. He will be free to go on with his 
great work without any anxiety as to the future. New 
York has plumed hernelf on his achievements, boasted 
herself over his incomparable band, taken all the credit, 
and done nothing for him, leaving him to eke out a liv- 
ing by travelling through the country and giving con- 
certs in what it con tern ptnouslv calls the provinces. It 
is a fit retribution that she has lost him and his orches- 
tra, and one of those provinces has secured him and 
will reward him for his worth. 

Cincinnati also will find that the engagement of Mr. 
Thomas will make her the musical centre and authority 
of this country. Her own resources will be developed, 
and her musicians will have new incentives for work. 
We believe she will produce, under Mr. Thomas* direc- 
tion, an orchestra stronger than any he has yet had. 
Her future festivals will gain in importance and digni- 
ty, and their results will oe proportionately enhanced 
from the fact that the conductor will be upon the 
ground in active and Immediate co-operatiou with his 
trusty lieutenant, Mr. Otto Sinobb. With two such 
men at the helm, co-operating with liberal oitisens and 
utilizing all her remarkable musical resources, Cincin- 
nati not only wUl be the musical centre of this country, 
but one of the great centres of the world that affect and 
direct musical progreas. lioth Cincinnati and Mr. Thom- 
as are to be congratulated. 
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"Thk Flanbus'' of the same Music Trade Re- 
view writes : 

So New York sits in ashes, for of all misfortunes 
conceivable, to be robbed of her Thomas is the most 
poignant. 

In such moments of abject sorrow it is folly to 
reason. 

If it were not, I should venture to suggest that 
our Thomas has done a good deal of coquetting 
with Cincinnati, and Boston and Chicago of late 
years. 

Whatever Mr. Thomas is — New York has made 
him. The record doe^ not show that he was made 
when he came here. The Philharmonic was where 
he went to school and there are half a score of 
capitalists who know what it has cost to educate 
him. \ 

The press of New York has fixed his status. A 
select band of literary musicians hoisted him with 
their erudite pens into continental notoriety. The 
earnest desire of a few educated musical writers, 
like Mr. Hassard, to have classical music sustained 
and appreciated, was enough to blind them to a 
great many ef Mr. Thomas' faults, and they made 
a pet of him for politic reasons. No musician ever 
lived who has been so ingeniously and bravely 
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bolitered with moral, peeanUry and Intellediud 
■npport. 

But all throuffb it Mr. Thomaa has invariahly 
shown a disposiuon to taunt New York wiUi the 
superior taste of Boston, the superior enterprise <tf 
Chicago, or the superior resources and liberality of 
CindnnatL 

And all because New York would not guarantee 
him, independently of his own exertions, against all 
ftdlure and loss. 

Unfortunately, that is not the habit of New York 
with anybody. Such a thing as a subTcntion to 
art is unknown in this democratic community. 

I do net say thai it would not be better for New 
York if it were otherwise. 

But that is not the question. Every worker be- 
fora the public must^ in some measure, adapt him- 
self to the conditions of his environment. 

That is what Thomas never would do here. His 
attituie to the New York public was continually 
that of a worker, who said : " Fm a little too good 
for you." And the mistake of his best friends was 
that they got to believe it. 

The result now is that New York, when put to it^ 
will become serious long enough to enquira if Mr. 
Thomiw if too good for us. 

If he gets weighed In the cool balance at last^ let 
him thank himsdf. 

And it UpHmd fade evidence to this practical 
community, aside from all art casuistry, that the 
maestro who abandons the metropolitan field to ffo 
into a Cicciccati conservatory Is satisfied in Us 
own mind that the quiet and routine of the conserv- 
atory are better flttod to his talents than the respon- 
siblflty and struggle of a public career. 

The best thing that I have seen written, apropo§ 
of the retreat of Thomas, is from the pen of the 
young man who loves the Preludes and noped Mr. 
Thomas would put nothing else on his programme. 
He says that " the glory and honor of Thomas Is 
that he worked for art and not for money, In New 
York, and New York failed to see It" 

Then why does he go where they offer him merf 
money and secure It to him for five yean ? 

Perhaps, if this kind of logic is followed out) it is 
because Uie glory and honor of Cincinnati "is" 
that she has mora money than art — that's what 
they is. 

The young man of the preludes also says that 
Thomas belongs to the " Inner consistory of astbet- 
Ic potentates. 

Well, that's the reason, perhaps, why he goes In 
and shuts the door after him. 

The llmm, a most discreet and thoughtful sheets 
when art mattera ara to be discussed, offen us these 
conundrums. IpQt them In tabular form, with the 
hope that the Trade JUvUw will answer them offi- 
cially : 

1. What ara the qualifications of a good con- 
ductor? 

5. Must he not be a composer ? 

8. Must he have a practical knowledge of all the 
instruments In an orchestra ? 

4. Must he have enthusiasm and personal mag- 
netism? 

6. Must he not have Ideas? 

When you have answered these questions satis- 
factorily, you win have the proud consciousness of 
knowing that «very third novice accuses yon of 
attacking Thomas. 
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Our New ArraDganenU 

As already stated, Dwiobt's Jouenil or Music 
win continue to be Issued, as heretofore, once a 
fortnight by Messrs. Oliver Dltson A Co., until the 
dose of the present volume, which wQl end with 
the number for December 28. That number will 
contain tiUe page and index for the past two yean 
(minnt three months), paged continuously for 
binding. 

With the first number of Volume XXXIX (Jan. 
1, 1879) the publication and business cara of the 
Journal will be assumed by the house of Howbtov, 
Osooon A Co., to well known through their admi- 
rable editions of the best books, as well as their 



'< Atiantic Monthly " and other firsUUss periodl 
cals. Under their auspices this oldest and most 
respected (hera and abroad) of all American musical 
journals will preserve Its Identity in editorship, In 
spirit^ principle and purpose, as well as In general 
outward form and style. It will still be the uncom- 
promising foe of false pratention and of shallowness 
in Art»— of all attempts to turn Art into Advertise- 
ment^ — making Its appeal mainly to an audience 
sooMwhat select, to persons of taste and cultura, 
lovers of the heti in Mosic, rather than courting the 
widest popularity as such, and relying fSor appred- 
atioa mora on quality than quantity of matter. 
Loyal to the masters, the classical, endaring models 
for all time In Music, It will nevertheless welcome 
every sign of wholesome progress, svery appearance 
of fVesh individual genius. Ths Editor will be 
assisted by an able corps of oontrlbuton and corre- 
spondents, both musical and literary, who wlU 
treat the nsthettc problems of the day from variona 
points of view, some of them seeing with young 
eyes. These new elements, with the Improved 
position of the Editor, will, it is hoped, put new 
life into the old Journal, and make It mora Intor- 
esting than it ever has been since It began In 1851 

7%$ Journal wUla iawd fortnighU^ ; pHee 
^ mih9eriptim V^M per fear^paifMe^adoance, 
from January 1, 1879. Tk$ Urm» of AdoortU- 
ing loiB U #ss0ntia% ths mms oi harotqforo. 
SubtcriptMU (or natiem pf tfitsntim U miUoribe) 
and adaorUiomenU, for the jmw Voiume may 1$ 
mU to Heaars. Houohtoh, Osgood d; Co., 890 
BooonMro Strut, or directly to the Editor, J. 8. 
DwiGHT, 19 JPemibertan Square. 



OuB FoBBov ExoHAMona win kindly ad- 
dress hereafter, untU further notice : "J. 8. Dwioht, 
19 Pemberton Square, Boston, Maasaohusetta. ' 
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Vew York— Thflmt-Oliwilimall , 

Between the two centres of activity the popular 
Conductoi^-his fkce always set toward the new, 
the Future— has dedded quickly. The great me- 
tropolis is cast down and bereft ; the dlreotore of 
the Philharmonic Society (that of Brooklyn also) 
seemed dnmfouuderad and perplexed; the news- 
papen ara fiill of walllngs and gnashing of teeth, 
and likewise exuberant with eulogies mora unquali- 
fied than ara usually pronounced over a hero dead 
and not meraly gone. The sudden news came only 
in season for the merest mention in our last num- 
ber. But now we have brought together for our 
readen quite a number of the most striking edito- 
rial comments with which the startling event was 
first greeted. Particularly have we copied largely 
from the chief mourner and chief glorifier, the New 
York 7Vi6iMi«. Ita Chicago nameaake, In like lofty 
numben, dwells upon the great gain to Cincinnati 
and to Music In America ; while the MutU Trade 
lUeiew, In the courage of Ita convictions, mingles 
with the all-pervading Jubilee (or funeral hymn) of 
praise the fint few notes of that still, small voice of 
critical discrimination which win mora and more 
be heard, wheraver thera are wise and thoughtful 
muslc-loven who ara not swept away with any 
noisy crowd. 

1. Now as to New York "sitting In ashes," 
doubtless her loss Is great ; but we would ask, as 
wa did of Boston, may It not be turned to greater 
gain ? Is it well that the great dty, swarming with 
German musJcians, moat of them good ones, many 
of them superior, and mora than one of them prob- 
ably superior in general musioianship In the large 
sense. In taste and cultura. In deep, true musical 
fMing, in ideaa, aa wall as some creative gifl» if net 
in mora oonductwih^, to Thenaa, should baooma 



mudcally h> dependent on one man, that ahe need 
drop her hands in despair when he is called away T 
Depend upon it. New York will find other condno- 
ton who, with the same support el public and mu- 
sicians, win make good his place; she haa snek 
doubtiees in her midst; and, after all, the only 
healthy musical condition is that in which a musi- 
cal oommnnlty thrives on Its own reeouroes and 
doea not have to borrow firom abroad, nor loae its 
life, ita whole prestige, with any sln^e leader. 

S. Besides, unpalatable to popular prajudice aa 
the confeasion may be : While we have never been 
alow to admira much in Theodora Thomas firom the 
first; while we have Joined alwaya In the praiae of 
his admirable orehestra, yet we do believe his ma- 
sical character and influence to be greatly over- 
rated. We humbly beg to dlfbr from the sssertloa 
that his concerts have been our " meet valuable la- 
flnences of musical cultura and intelligence," and 
for this among other reasons, that^ in concentrating 
the attention of the public upon' the splendor and 
precision of the execution of whatsoever music, ho 
has led so many people to imagine Baft and Ber- 
llos and Wagner, and all the " disciples of the new- 
ness " to be of equal consequence with Bach, Moa- 
art^ Beethoven, etc Want of teste, of a trua 
aense of symmetry and fitness haa been ahown too 
often in Ua programmes^ not to speak of a certain 
" heaviness " In the massing together of the over^ 
loud, extravagant " eflect " works of the new com- 
posers, fhr outweighing any ever felt in oonoerta 
purely daaaical. Then again, It haa been matter 
of common complaint among the best musicians and 
best Judges, that In the interpratation of daaalcal 
Symphoniea, for Instance, especially these of Baei- 
hoyen, he haa so often ehocfced the sandblUty of 
those who love and know thoae works by heart, 
thraugh exaggerated contrasts of tempo, taking 
slow movements too slow and fast movements too 
fhst This, with the other exaggerations of loud 
and soft^ ara, when technically so pracissly execut- 
ed, sura arts of effect with ths half musical muht- 
tude, but they oflbnd the cultivated sense and Judg- 
ment Thomas, In his programmes, though he haa 
given mora space to Beethoven 8pmphonies of late 
than formerly, yet gravltatea mainly toward the 
newoompoaera, and would have us read the eld 
flrom the standpoint (as he evidentiy thinks, the 
vantsge-graund) of Llait, Wagner, Rail; etc Now 
we think this is mei good tsste, and not good Inflo- 
ence for cultura. We cannot hear without proteat 
that he has never " catered to sensation ; " he haa 
put the serane stan of heaven (the Beethovens, etc)» 
between such pyrotechnic coruscations that their 
sweet light and poetry with many paassd for 
nothing 1 

S. We heartily congratulate Cincinnati on hav* 
ing won the hero of her choice. All honor to her 
rich men, who so believe In Music that they nobly 
dedicate a good shars of their fortunes to the en- 
dowment of Its Institutions and the erection of Ita 
halla. We would that their example might strike 
out some spark of like devotion in our own men of 
superabundant means; that they may have born la 
them the same good Impulse, and that it may 
speedily prove fhiitftil, first In fiirnishing the first 
thing wanted, which la a fbnd for the support of a 
permanent oroheatra to give plenty of Bjmphonj 
and ether concerta ; and then, rqpwding tiila aa the 
first pillar or first section of the temple, to complete 
the plan by founding a ML, true School of Musle 
under the wing of Harvard Univeralty, upon an 
equal footing with Ita other schools. 

We sincerely hope that the new CoUsge of Music 
In Cinclnnatt (which is to open on the first of Octo- 
ber) will prove a great suoesas. In one dapartmaai 
at leasts a very Important one, we cannot but feel sura 
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that it will : namely as a lohool for orchestra moBi- 
eUns ; here Mr. Thomas has it in his power to do a 
great work ; here he will sorely be at hpme, and 
easily master of the sitaation ; and the whole conn- 
try may reap the benefit ; although we think that 
CTcry important dty ooght to haye its own orches- 
tral training schooL 

For the rest we must watch the gradual develop- 
ments of time. Mr. Thomas, it appears, is to have 
the ezclnsiTe nomination of all the Professors, and 
we are cnrioos to see what sort of a Faculty he will 
have appointed; judging from his idiosyncrades 
and tastes, we rather look for a queer lot. The head 
of such a GoUege ought to be a musician in the larg- 
est, fullest sense, and not one whose whole experi- 
ence, whole edueation almost, has been that of orches- 
tral conduetorship. The Ideal head of such a school 
would be a sort of Sebastian Bach, and such come 
but once ; or a Mendelssohn, also beyond our reach, 
although the spirit of them both still haunts the 
Conservatorium and Gewandhaus of old Leipslg. 
It wants a man of deep musical learning, of some 
genius, some creative faculty, of large general cult- 
nre, of address and tact If Mr. Thomas has all 
this, we and all the world will be glad to see it 
manifested in a position of such ample opportunity. 
But Ik is well, while hoping much and strLving ear- 
nestly, not to anticipate too much all at once. 
Beginnings must be modest It Is not and It will 
not soon be time to talk of (^dnnati as " a great 
Art centre in America,** " like Leipaig and Stutt- 
gart " (which ? pray) ; to dream ol a new Cindn- 
nati College "inferior to none in Europe,** "its 
diploma to carry as much weight as that of Leip- 
lig, Paris,** etc. And it is Idle to imagine that " a 
murical atmosphere ** can be imported into a new 
place, without any musical traditions. In a country 
which has as yet produced no first-dass muaical 
composer, — (Just as idle and as childish as it was to 
speak of the late dndnnaU Festlyal as " beyond 
peradventure the greatest Musical Festival on rec- 
ord.") All these fine things may lie in the womb 
of the not very far Future, but we must not pount 
our eggs, etc. 

Good Advioe fixr Bhiglng OUhik 

The Preddent of the Cecilia, Mr. S. Lothbop 
THOBimnEa, has presented his Second Annual Re- 
port, which is printed for the benefit of the mem- 
bers Active and Associate. The Report Is a modd 
of Its kind, significant, condse, practical and fhll of 
suggestion. Speaking first of the active member- 
ship of the Club (which numbers 127 voices : 87 so- 
prano, 80 alto, 27 tenor and 88 bass) and of the not 
quite satlsfectory average attendance at rehearsals, 
- which Is made the text for a little wholesome ex-* 
hortation, the report proceeds to review the past 
yearns work, which is summed up as follows : 

The Club has during the season practised and 
performed three works of condderabie length and 
importance, — Hoftnann's " Fair Mdodna,** Mendela- 
sohn's "Athalie," and Handel's "Ads and Gahitea ;" 
also, part-songs for mixed voices by Hauptmaon 
and Schumann; part-songs for female vmces by 
Gade and Rubinstdn ; Schumann's " Gypsv-IAfe ;'" 
English glees bv Stevens, Webbe and Jbeslie ; and 
one Bach choral. Our programmes have also been 
divernfied by some instrumental numbers, includ- 
ing overtures by Beethoven, Bach and Mosart, and 
vtflatlons by Saint-Safins. 

These various performances are then reviewed in 
brief detail with candid critical discrimination. 
One of the chief works, the Aihali§ of Mendelssohn 
was repeated with orchestra, and, as we all remem- 
ber, with very brilliant and convindng effect, not 
only proving that the pure, wdl-balanced voices of 
the Cedlia " would hold their own against a full 
orchestra,** but justiiying the Preddent^s suggestion 



tiiat " by this concert, and by a magnificent per. 
formance of the AnHgoM, by the Apollo Qub'' 
(mde vdces) " the point was settled, to the convic- 
tion of both dngers and listeners, — that when a 
composer has made an orchestral accompaniment an 
integrant part of his work, a rendering with piano 
or organ Is colorless and nnsatislactory,'' — *' like a 
photograph of a brilliant picture.** — ^In the case of 
certain mudc, of the most important character, the 
unsatisfactoriness rdates to more than color, — to 
the Intrinsic mudcal essence of the composition,— > 
to design as well as oolor ; here read Mr. Apthorp*s 
excellent article In the last Atlantic on Additional 
Accompaniments to Bach's and Handel's scores. 

After some sentences of grateful and just recog- 
nition of the services of the Conductor, Mr. Lang, 
and of the various singers of the Club who have 
taken part as soloists, the Report closes with seri- 
ous suggestion and advice, so sound and profitable, 
and so well expressed, that we think It ought to be 
taken to heart by all the choral sodetles and dabs 
both here and everywhere. That It may be the 
more widely read and pondered, and, we hope, 
practically followed, we copy the whole of this 
portion : 

The thought which always comes most fordbly 
to my mind at the end of a season Is this : How 
little g^und we have gone over ! Can we not In 
each snoceedlcg year ^n some femiliarity with a 
Ikr greater number of oompodtions of acknowledged 
excellence ? 

It will be said that we need most of the time 
which we have for rehearsal to acquire the correct 
reading and vocdlsatlon — ^to say nothing of the 
artistic rendering — of the few things which we are 
to perfsrm In public. This Is still in a certain de- 
gree true, but every year it is becoming lees true. 
By discarding uselees and developing useful mate- 
rial we are following the Darwinian rule of the 
survival of the fittest Every year we are better 
able to take the conditions A satisfactory reading 
and vocalization for granted, and better able, not 
perhi^ to g^ve more public performances, but to 
study more standard works for our own grratifica- 
tlon and Improvement 

Moreover, the practice of a g^reater number of 
works would lead, better than anything else, to the 
dedred conations of correct reading and artistic 
performance ; and. If it would make any difference 
in the excellence of our public concerts whether we 
spent our private study upon one thluff or upon a 
variety of kindred things the probabilities would 
be all in favor of variety of employment It need 
surdy be only stated to be admitted,^ Ist) that for 
mere vocd exerdse, one part-song or one chorus Is 
as good as another, — the constant practice together 
of the same voices being the sole essential ; (id) 
that nothing better Insures quick and correct read- 
ing than the constant reading of new things ; and 
(Sd^ that nothing conduces more to the artistic ren- 
dering of one work than familiarity with other 
works of the same sort 

I am therefore convinced that the best means for 
ringing one thing wdl In pubUc Is to do much of 
pn^tislng upon other things In private. We 
should, Mddes, gain vastly in mere enjoyment, by 
avoiding the tedious Iteranon of the same choruses, 
evening after evening, for two mortal months ; and 
the preparation for our concerts, instead of being a 
constantly increasing bore, would ba an ever fresh 
recreation. 

To sum up the whole matter, we have two duties 
to perform: one, to take care that our assodate 
members, by whose kindness we live, shall have 
fall compensation for all the aid, moral or material, 
which they give us ; the other, to secure for cur- 
ed vea the greatest posdble amount of cultivation 
and experience. If we are not, one and all, more 
mudcal at the end of every season than at the be- 
ginning, if we have not acquired r deeper Insight 
into the divine art than ever before, then surely our 
time has been well-nigh wasted. 

My other suffgestlon Is, that our mdn dutv Is to 
learn and penorm dasdcd mudc; by which I 
mean mudc whose intrinsic qudity appeals to the 
most cultivated taste, and Is approvea oy the best 
authoritv. Ko one of us can sav that hu Individu- 
al taste is fnllv formed as it should be or as he 
would have ft, Here, beyond oorsdves, is the 
I model upon which to form and refine it This ma- 



de may be old or new, but It Is never " old-fash- 
ioned '^or " new-foshloned ; ** for It has no concern 
with fashion. Its foundiatlon Is deeper and Its 
standard higher than the fancy of a day, of a per- 
son, or of a set It Is of value for all times, and 
should be of vdue for all persons, — a possession 
forever. 

Our " misdon," If we have one, is the mudcal Im- 
provement of ourselves and our assodates. The 
red question, to guide the selection of our studies. 
Is not so modi whether a certain piece is what we 
like to dug and they to hear, as whether it is what 
we ooght to like to vHikf^ and they to hear. I state 
this podtlon more bddly perhaps than I need ; but 
It la the true podtlon, of which we should never 
lose hold, whatever concesdons the droumstances 
of our existence may sometimes require. 

And, moreover. It Is certdn that our very exist- 
ence demands something bedde amusement The 
period Is past, if there ever was a period, when a 
dub could live upon mere pastime. There are too 
many rivds in the field doing serious work. The 
public requires of its orchestral and vocal sodetles 
something more -and better than "variety-con- 
certs,** and If we do not give our 'little public 
something more and better we shall surely die. 

Do not suppose that I would have our work alto- 
gether serious. If 1 should present so startling a 
prospect, I fear that the shocx would be fatal to the 
Club. We must have amusement besides; and 
while I trust that we shdl learn next year some- 
thing more of Handel, something of Bach, a part, 
at least, of Schumann's "Faust," and something 
more of Mendelssohn, I am also glad to anoonoce 
that we have upon our list pieces by Rheinberger, 
Liszt, Brahms and Hauptmaon, as well as part- 
songs, glees, and madrigals. We shall also un- 
donbtedly repeat Gade's " Crusaders," and this time 
we must give it with orchestra. 

The President could not dose without paying a 
gpraoeftil and deserved compliment to another most 
successful club of mixed voii.es in which our city 
feels just pride ; this is the true and mutually help- 
fol spirit that should prevril between g^neroos 
rivals : 

I alluded In my last report to another vocd soci- 
ety of this dty, occupying the same ground with 
ourselves. I am sure that you will Join me In 
taking this occasion to pay our compliments to the 
Boylston Club, to whose admirable concerts most 
of us have listened with delight We owe each 
other the debt due from every one to an able 
rival Each dub has done better from having the 
other in the field. In such contests both sides are 
the winners. 



Thb twenty-first annud festival of the Worcester 
County Musical Assocfation will be held at Mechan- 
Ica' Hall, Worcester, durinff the five davs beginning 
September 28, under the direction of Carl ^rrahn. 
Among the solo vocalists engaged are the following : 
Mrs. E. A. Osgood, Mrs. £. R. Dexter, Miss Fanny 
Kellogg, Mrs. J. K. Barton, Miss Zilla L. McQues- 
ten, Mrs. O. T. Klmbdl and Miss Laura Schirmer. 
sopranos ; Miss Annie Louise Cary, Mrs. Flora E. 
Barry and Miss Ita Welsh, contraltos ; Messrs. C. 
R. Adams, Ch. Fritsch, Walter Kennedy and Dr. J. 
W. Clarke, tenors ; and Messrs. A E. Stoddard, G. 
Tagrliapletra, D. M. Babcock and B. T. Hammond, 
bantonea and basses. The Temple Quartette, the 
Schubert Quartette, Madame Camilla Urae, Mr. C. 
N. Allen, Mr. Wulf Fries, the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club, the German Orchestra, Henshaw Dana, 
E. B. Story, B. D. Allen, Miss Amy Fay, G. W. 
Snmner, S. B. Whitney and E. F. Howe (the last 
named seven artists, pianists and organists) are also 
engaged. Handel's VAlUgro and It Petuieroao will 
be performed on the afternoon of the 26th, and 
Mendelssohn's El^ah at the dodng ooncert Friday 
evening, the 27th. 

AuousT WnjEKLiu, whose advent here will be one 
of the musical events of the coming season, will be 
accompanied by Mile. Faustina, a vouthful and gift- 
ed prima donna. Mile. Faustina is a pupil of the 
Brussels Conservatory of Music, to which Institu- 
tion she was recommended by the king of the Bd- 
glana. Maurice Strakosch having heard her sing, 
offered her an engagement for five vears. Mile. 
Faustina completed her musical education under his 
care, and a year later, under his management, made 
a concert tour through Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark, where she met with great success. Mile. 
Carlotta Patti and her husband, Mr. Rltter, the 
pianist, are also engag^. Mr. Maurice Strakosch 
will himself accompany Wllhdmj to this country. 
They arrive about the 15th of the month. 
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Foreifpi Notei. 

LottDOH. 

The UTiBgemsiits itb bow ncsrlj compleu for tbe 

mmlcil entartelnmSDti of tbe winter eeuon. As nsn- 

al, tlie Crystil Palue concerts will be tbe Bu-lleit In 

polTjlofdA(e,beElDnliiff on October 5, and contlnulni; 

tTtTj S«tard«j till December IB. Brahma's second ijm- 

phonj will be one of tbeenrUescnoTeltlea. Apart tram 

tlie Italian opera, wblcti wUl beglo on October 21, wltli 

tbe prognunme already announced, and the RlTlftre 

ladeconeerUnt CoTentfiarden on October S-30, 

itfliluce will probably betbe re-openlng of the 

f reably decorated St. Jsmea' Hall, with ■ rociCal on the 

w organ now beln^ ballt bj Heanra. Brjccion Broe., 

idEUto. The Monday Popular Concert! will beKin on 

iremberl, and Ur. ArtbnrCbappell propoaesto make 

ending Btar of the pre-Nnel BeasoD Hdlle. Janotfaa, a 

pianist who appeared wllb Tecy great aucceaa towarde 

s Uec Popular Concort leason; Madame 

Ntiuda, Mdlle, UehUg, and others, will, as niual, appear. 

Mr. John Booaey's Wednesday err 



lad 






berS wlih aationgllslofarilau.andtht 
Evening Concerts " will begin on NoTember Ifl. The 
Bacred Hansonli; Soclaiy's leas on will begin NoTember 
23, and oneof the ei|ierlmeni) to be atteiopted In (be 
course of tbe winter will ba a Satarday afternoon con- 
cert on January 11, at Exeter Hall, by tbe famous eholr. 
OnTuesday,NoTemberl9,DT.ronBUlow baa cooseni- 

L Jamn-s Hall for tbe Normal College for Ibe Blind. 
: scheme will bo composed In great part of " the mxl- 
if the fuCnre,"and Dr. von BUlow will also play a 
»rto. Dr. VOD BUIow's piaooforte recitals hare 
n arranged by Mr. M. Vert at SI. James' Hall OD 
Wadneadaya, November 30 and IT, and the same agent 
« pianoforte re- 
cital* at aiaigow. Nor. a, Edinburgh, Not. 13, Llier 
pool, Birmingham, Torquay, Newport, Brighton, (Nor 
30), and other places. In the course of Horember Mad 
ame Vlard-1.0Dls' winter oopcena will ooonnence nnder 
the condaciorshlp of Mr, Weitt Hill. For tbe dnt con 
cert a programme conslsiinK ezcluslvely of norelc ea 
wlU proliably be arranged: Tbe oratorio concerts by tbe 
Albert Mall Choral Society will begin In October, and 
Ur. W.Carter will also glre oratorio concerts at Bonlh 
KenaloEtoB. Mr. Carl Rosa will not glre performances 
In Lonikn before Christmas, but tbe list ol mualcal ar 
rangement* la already rtrong, and Grilles and amateurs 
•eem likely to taaia plenty of work before them 

proTlnces, too, will haire abnndance of mns 
; the autumn and early winter, PeatlTala wilt be 
in September at Worcester, and In October at Nor 
Oeildea Ibe ordinary Glasgow orcbestral and cbo- 

(oT which ha) not even yet been selected. There will 
ilso be tbe Her Uajesty'a opera tourlu Ireland In Ooto- 
ler, the Cari Rosa English opera tour In England and 
Icolland from September 3 to December, the Nllsson 
oDTln mid Bud norih England In Sepiember, and tbe 
/on BUlow lecltal tour In England and Scotland In 
Noyember and Drcember. A concert pirty, with Mad- 
ame Paley, Messrs. Lloyd, MBybrick, Ould, and Thou- 
3 tbe rounds In October; another concert 
party, with Hisses Robertson and De Fonbli 






1 Rand 



r, will SI 



In October; andanother concert party, 
Edith Wynne, Miss Helen Dalton, Uessts. Vernon Rig- 
by and Lewis Thomas, will start In October. Measrs, 
"larrieon and Harrison, of BlrralDgham, have engaged 
or their Drst concert (October 23) Madame Pstcl and the 
Fatey-Uoyd concert parly ; Mr. !Iall« will have his usd- 
al orchestra] and chamber concert In Uaacheaierj the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society, under Sir Jnllns Bene- 
dict, is getting np a strong programme, and a tiMtlval 
wltlbeglvenby Mr. Walter Newport, at Uelfaat, Octo- 
ber 24 and at, with Mr. Santlay asehleCrocallat.andMr. 
Charles HalU's orchestra.— /N<f. 

IB AtAetumm Bays that a truly great pianist has been 
playing this week at the Corent Oarden Promenade 
Coucerta. Maflame MontlRny-R*raanry,apnpllof Herr 

ilnsteln, was fltst heard In England at Professor 
Ella's Musical Union HBtlnies, and she reappeared last 

on with signal aucce^a. The lady Is accepted In 

Paris as tbe moat accompllahed lady pianlat In the 

mch capital; but she muet be classified in the arat 

Lk of performen, be they male or female. With a 

highly electric touch she combines a '*Dn<d style, and 



which 






laspi 



and over the key-boartl. If In the clnssl- 
promenade amateurs cannot appreciate 



kind to delight her hearers, 

Tbb celebrated "Three Choir Festivals," held trien- 
nially by the choirs of Worceater, Olonceater and Here- 
ford Catbedrals in accordance with the custom of a 
cratnry and a half, will be held this month In Woroea- 



ter Oatbedral. In imi some change was mads In the 
mode of giving theae fesUyals. luslaad of full oratori- 
os with complete band, ehoma, and principals In the 
cathedral, fall ohoral serrlcas were aubetltoMd) there 
were no evening seoalar concert* at all, and the ball, 
which had always been one of tbe attractianB of tbe 
FeatlTal was abollabed. It Is tme that, owing to ex- 
traordinary excmons, the diocesan chartUea, which 
hare always benaflted neatly by the Taatlvals, did not 
Buffer by the limitation of tbe musical attraetlDos, bnt 
the choral dlaplaya wrra most doll and depressing, and 
manyot the advocatas of the attractions became con- 
vinced that sympathy and support could no longer be 
extended to a mode of action dictated by what was coi 
sldgred clerical intolerance. This year there will be 
revival In tbe popularity of tbe Worcester Featlral. It 
wilt be again under the patronage ol the Qoean, who has 
been present St one of the meetings, and who, as a good 
mualcian, Is folly capable nf understanding tbe dlller- 

organ, and aproperperformaace of oratorio* by Han- 
del, Beethoven, Mendelisahn, Spohr and olhera,aiid the 
dSToUonal composltlou of Hoiatt, Chemblnl and Roa- 
slnl. The fertlval will begin September 10, when the 
opening sermon will be preached by the Lord Bishop of 
Worcester. Aa regards the oratorio* and other aured 
compostltona annonnced, there are Haydn-a "Creation" 
I the drst part), to l>e followed by Moaart'a "Reqilem 
Mass" and by Mendelssohn's "HymnorPratse," on the 
morning of tbe IDtb; tbe "Rlljab" of Hendelaaohn on 
thelltb; and the" Mesilah" of Handel on the Itth of 



jvelty, 



,of Di 



m Cathedra! 






It New 



' ce September 11 (Priday evenlnei, ^ 
tlilner, of SI. Faur* Cntbedral, an<l . 
Nunc Dlmlltls by BIr F. O. Onaeluy. tl 
.Bor of Music and PrecBnlor ol H,- 

servleea works o( Poroell (the grnnrt ■ 
n Ii,DrRBBdfl(theneitlnecn''Te In 
ioUn,ottbelsteIir. Wesley, of the 1r 



Hal the i^cipal pieces 



art's Symphony In fi ml 



frincipal pit 
be Hay q 









e Madai^e Albanl (Mi 



^T a oncen given In London by Mdlle. Marie MaoCft- 

>wa, a new vocalist, Signor Tito Mattel, tbe well- 

Lown song-writer, gave some original piano solo*, 

which iDSpired the following comments: "They were 

rellent examples sf one of the later development* of 

art of mnilcal writing. The Idea of lUnstratlag 

oral, moral, or sentimental phenomena by means of 

•ic cannot be said to be a new one; bat in nine case* 

of ten It* reduction to practice turn* oat an utter 

ure. Beethoven's A] iteraUympAMv, Hendelaaohn'a 

Mldtummir .VI^AC'i Dnam overture, and a few other 

aoble exceptions; but tbe fashion thus act 

has been followed with ecant snocesa. When a tenth- 

reprsMBl In notes n* Cuantber- 

bfd, IFoiAliv-day, or yAi FlUd^i Pump, he does It per- 

I doe* his rival when seeking to portray 

/MIof)ni|)«IUe«usi, 01 LamlMin I bat 



betwe 

which ,.,_.__ „ 

represent a Jingo wai^^laiio*, •*italn recurring discord* 
typifying tlie IntemptlonB of the peace party; bnt it 

■ ■< "■■•tobe^BarttH-mauiMitoSf. All 1 can Bay 

ihonld really like to knew where the moon 



■oka Stiu. LiVka. The Berlin correspondent of 
the Lofuf on Olobf, writing anderdateofAngnst 21, aayi; 
Gilmore'B American Band bad quite a snocesa last 
'eek when they gave at Eroll'i 






1 critics 



ly praise tha predalon and perfecUon 

indltlon oftbeinostdlfflcnlccompoeltloni.bat ac- 
knowledge that the tones which they produce on brass 

imeiits almaat rival Ibe melodlens atrain* of 
stringed Inslmments. In view of tha high imlwj ac- 

d Oilmore'B Band by such madelans a* Ferdinand 
HIIler,(!)FraniAbt and others, It is quite Inconceivable 

he ramora were set afloat In Xnrope of the band's 

e. Before retaralng to the United SUtes tbe band 



Sfttisl Sliititts. 



Vvcal, (vltk PIWB* AccaaapaalBOBt. 

Coni«, Let tiB Ply. (Viens Fuyons.) (Nuit 
d' Amore.) Duet. A tninor &nd Bb. 
5. f to n. LneatUoai. 50 

" No BMr In Heav'n'a dominions. 
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Little Feet that jcently patter. SoDf( itad 

Chorus. P. 2. c to E. Danka. 30 

"Angels, droop yoor radiant pinions. 

Stoop to eanA with snowy wing. 
And the dreamless rest of neaven 
O'er my darling's slumber Blag." 

' song, which every mother 



111 like to 



Pt>or Sailor Boy. (Povero Harin 
nor and major. 

" Presso la rlva aapetta 
La bruna tna barchatts 



Q mi- 



air, thatacrce- 
aonemaySeof 



Tbe Spai-rowB nre Calling. Sang and Cho. 

F. 2. c to D. Dank*. 30 

" O mamma, the leaves are all falling. 
And down In the valley below 
'The poor little aparrowa are calling." 
Now for a home concert! I«t little " Oidden- 
halr" or one of the others, sing the solo*, and 
all Join musically In the chorus. 
The Way tliro' the Wood, C. 4, d to a. 

Madame DoU>i/- ^ 
Also already noticed In the key of B«. A moat 
charming ballad. 
Know'st Thou, oil Maiden? (Ad una 

fnnciulla,) G, 4. FtoF. MllUoUl. 4D 

'• E r oro sparse del tuo bel crlne 

Bembni I' occaBO d' un dl seren." 

" And the bright gold of thy tresses, seeming 

Like sonseC radiance that lights Che west." 

tt li tn he hoped that the Italian ladles will 

--'- by Italian songs, which almost 



not he made v 



e then 



1 oE the I 



B grade above 



hot tl 






Secret hove. Gavotte. 4 hands. Illustra- 
ted tiUe. 6. 8. Reteh. 40 
A nice name for a capital little dnet. 
Color-Guard March and Chorus. F. 3. 

MorrU. » 
" And tile trumpets will be sounding. 
And the merry cymbals play." 
All sorts of a March ;-that Is, all sorU that 
are good. The march movement 1* spirited and 
bright, tbe piece Is long eooagb to laat a few 
squares wiOiout rspitiUon, andthere isa pleas- 
luK vocal chorus In the middle with which (be 
"boys'' and the band together, may make the 
streets barmonloua. 
Crystal Walts. D. S. Wilton. 36 

In playing thla, the idea cornea out as clear as 
crTStal. that it Is an unoaually bright and pleas- 
Nonpareil March. Eb. 3. Boyd. 30 

Spirited march, with full harmony. 
aaEOtt« Ko. S. O. 3. BoeOer. 30 

Three paces of well-constmeted and pteaaing 
luslc, excellent for practice. 

Sweet Bye-and-Bye. Bb. 3. FraU. di 

inalcal arrangomentof tbe world 

nd] 

the title page the i 

by Pratt, and one each by Hanis, Sooss, Na- 
varro, Mack, Himan, Warren. HoAnan, Uier, 
Wymanand Orobe. All are good, and worth 

examining. 

ABBBBriATto>is.~I}egtee* of dllBcnity are marked 
om 1 to :. The key is denoted by a capital letter, a* 
-, B6,etc, A large Roman letter marks the lowest snd 
the hfgheat note U on the ilaff, small Roman lettns If 
btlow or aliove the staff. Thus: " C. G. c to E,*' imaat 
" Key of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added 
ne below, Idgbest lelter Bon the 4(h spaea.'' 
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The Berlin Gocgress. 

The foUowiofc Latin poem, from the pen of the well- 
known Gennwi poet, Oastave Schwetsohke, was die- 
tiihnted by Prince Bismarck's special xeqnest among 
the Plenipotentiaries Immediately after the last 
Sittins: 

QAUDKAMV8 OONORJBSSIBILX. 

Oandeamns licltur, 

Socli Congiessus; 
Post dolores belUcosoe, 
Post labores glorioeoe, 

Nobis lit deoessas. 

Ubi sunt, qui ante nos 

Quondam consedere? 
VlennenseSi Parislenses, 
Tot per annos, tot per menses, 

Frustra deddere. 

Mnndus hen I vult decipf , 

Bed non decfpiatnr, 
Non plus ultra inter gentef 
Litfgantes et f rementes 

Manus conferatur. 

Viyat Pax t et comitent 

Dii nunc conj^jessum, 
Cen Dens ex machinA 
Ipsa yenit Cypria 

Roborans sncoessnro. 

Pereat discordia r 

Vincat semper litem! 
Prozenetae probitaa, 
Fidea, spes, et charitas, 

Gaudeamus item ! o. s. 

On the publication of the above in the London Stand- 
ards the Pall Man Oaaette grvyelj suii^gested doubts as 
to the authenticity of the text, and offered the follow- 
ing as a more appropriate, if not more probable, read- 
ing: 

Rtdeanus igitur, 

Socii Congressus; 
Post dolores beUicosos, 
Poet labores bnmptiosos^ 

Fit mirandus messus. 

Ubi sunt qui apud nos 

Gausas litigare, 
Moldo-Wa]lach» frementee, 
Omculi esurientee? 

Hen! absquatulare. 

Ubi sunt provincis 

Quas est laus pacasse ? 
Tot», totSB sunt partita: 
Has tulerunt Muscovit», 

Illas Count Andrassy. 

Bt quid est quod Anglin 

Dedit hie Congressus? 
Jus pro aliis pugnandi, 
Mortnnm yiyiflcandi— 

Splendidus suooessusl 

Ynlt Johannes decipi 

Bt bamboosulatur, 
lo Bacche I Qu» majestas I 
OstresD reportans testae 

Domum gloriatur I 

This Tersion, which is sbown by internal eridence to 
reflect the true spirit of the Congress, may be roughly 
KngHshedthns; 

Let us have our hearty laugh. 

Greatest of Congresses! 
After days and weeks pugnacious, 
After labors ostentations. 

See how big the mess Is! 

Where are these who at our bar 

Their demands have stated; 
Robbed Roumanians rampaging, 
Greeklings with earth-hunger raging ? 

Where? Absquatulated! 

Where the lands we've padfled. 
With their rebel masses? 



All are gone ; yes, all up-gobbled ; 
These the Mnsoovite has nobbled. 
Those are Count Andrassy's. 

And what dees Bngland carry off 

To add to her possessions? 
The right to wage another strife, 
The right to raise the dead to life- 
Glorious concessions. 

Well, let John Bull bamboozled be, 

If he's so fond of sells I 
loBaoche! Hark the cheering! 
See him home in triumph bearing 

Both the oyster shells! 

—Borne Journal, N. Y. 
For Dwight's Journal of Music. 

The Oenesis of Miudo-Tbinking. 

BY W. 8. B. IfATHBWB. 

The great out-come of American music-fuss 
(meaning thereby talk, study, and composi- 
tion) is harrennesB. This I may say without 
offence, the fact is so. very patent. We have 
a few players who execute very much ; and a 
few artists. We have many who are cultivated 
in music to the point of appreciating, e. ^., 
Beethoven above Gottschalk; and a few who 
really know music in such a way as to make 
it impossible for them to mistake between 
these two composers. We have a few who 
prefer "Pidelio" to "Martha," and know 
why they do so. And we have, too, a few 
composers who are at least respectable; and 
one or two who have written works in a high 
sense creditable. Nevertheless considering the 
vast number of players we have and the ex- 
tremely few who can improvise, the many 
composers, and the few who write anything 
worth while; the great company of singers, 
scarcely one of whom ever sings a good song 
unless forced to do so by a committee or man- 
ager; and the multitude of pianists and the 
very little of the choicest literature of the pi- 
ano a student can find opportunity to hear ; — 
considering all these, it is evident that our 
practical studies and our hearing, in a majority 
of cases, stop short of the point where they 
give rise to the ability to tkink''mu9io. Of 
course this shows most patent when our young 
sprouts come forward with books and original 
productions. We find there emptiness, void, 
base imitation, or once in a great while a 
good idea imperfectly expressed and not car- 
ried out to any satisfactory conclusion. But 
the same imperfect education undermines the 
efforts of our teachers, singers, and players, — 
making them comparatively insensible to the 
distinction between the musical ov^ht and 
ought noty and permitting them to become in 
music immoral agents rather than moral. 

Still it would be unjust to our country not 
to recognize the fact that musical education 
has made great advance here within a few 
years. One sees this in the programmes and 
catalogues of the boarding-schools; for while 
it is no doubt true that many advantages ex- 
ist on paper which cannot be found in con- 
crete form, or only feebly and imperfectly 



hinted at in the actual class-room work, it 
still remains true that the performance of a 
certain class of desirable pieces in the con- 
certs, and the mention in the catalogues of 
such and such proper studies for music-pupils, 
amounts to a recognition of certain desirable 
ideals in quarters where only a very few years 
ago no ideal of music existed. With a view, 
therefore, of doing my mite towards helping 
on music-study, I proceed to offer a few sug- 
gestions in regard to modes of awakening the 
ability to think mud&y — an ability which must 
exist as a foundation of a rational taste. For 
I hold it to be, clearly, just as much of an 
absurdity to expect a valid appreciation of 
musical master-works without the ability to 
follow in the mind the course and develop- 
ment of the musical thought, as to expect dis- 
criminative taste in poetry from a person 
unable to put together three sentences coher- 
ently. 

We are not without a beginning. Our great 
American composers of psalmody and Sunday 
school songs have not left us without a wit- 
ness in the matters of tonic, subdominant and 
dominant, — not, indeed, that they introduce 
all three of these great departments of harmo- 
ny with such reckless improvidence as my lan- 
guage .would indicate, but, rather, sparingly, 
with discreet reserve. As, e,g,: 

Tonic, Dominant, Tonic; 

Tonic, Tonic, Dominant; 

Tonic, Tonic, Sybdominant; 

Dominant, Dominant, Tonic. 
Perhaps some of my readers of Moody and 
Sankey afliliations may recognize a few scores 
of the melodies fitted to these sublime harmo- 
nies of the Ages ! But after all, it is a great 
work these composers are doing ; to thorough- 
ly ground a whole nation in these the comer- 
stones of Harmony! I had occasion lately, in 
pursuit of bread and butter, to examine 
critically (if I may be allowed so ambitious a 
term) some eight hundred and fifty new com- 
positions for Sunday School, sent in as com- 
petitors for some eighteen prizes (five to twenty 
dollars) offered by Mr. David C. Cook of 
Chicago. These pieces were submitted to five 
judges who marked separately, the composers' 
names being entirely unknown, and about six 
hundred of the pieces being lithographed, 
leaving us nothing to go upon but the music 
itself. New passing over the remark that af- 
ter a few hours of this kind of a thing a musi- 
cian feels like "a chimera revolving in a 
vacuum," I noticed that, although nearly all the 
Sunday School writers were represented, the 
music was singularly alike, and remarkably 
wanting in freshness. Some of it was posi- 
tively bad, — vUe would perhaps be a better 
word ; some of it was very good — of its kind. 
But throughout the entire mass, with one or 
two exceptions, one saw the evidence that the 
writers had pursued the study of musical theo- 
ry only through the rudiments of Harmony, 
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and enoagh farther to discorer that the simple 
period should contain eight measures. If it 
had been my sad lot to examine a book of 
psalmody or •f glees, the nakedness of the 
land woald equally have appeared in its un- 
righteous deeds. 

Again, I haye several times observed pupils 
who have pursued the study of Harmony to 
the extent of writing smoothly the exercises 
in Richter^s manual, who yet had not arrived 
at the ability of thinking in music, even as it 
respects the fitting sequence of chords. This 
would plainly appear as soon as they under- 
took original composition. And so in one 
way and another I have been led to inquire \ y 
what theoretical studies music-thinking is to 
be awakened in pupils. 

So far I find no answer better than the fol- 
lowing: First, Harmokt; To begin with, a 
simple manual such as might be made by re- 
writing Richter^s, preserving the practical 
exercises intact. The pupil who works out 
these exercises under a good teacher learns the 
externalities of the proper connection of chords 
following in a prescribed order. But they do 
not learn to think harmony. The inner percep- 
tion of chord -relations is not reached. To 
reach this something different is necessary. 
That something is found in exercises on the 
general plan of 8echter*s. Instead of a given 
bass, a pupil has it for his problem to connect 
a certain chord with a certain other chord in 
the key, and then to proceed by a natural 
progression (cadencingi until a close on the 
tonic is reached. Thus if one begins with the 
tonic chord, he has at first to connect it prop- 
erly with the chord of the second degree, and 
thence to proceed by proper progression to a 
close; next, to connect the same chord with 
the chord of the third degree, and praceed to 
a close. And so on until every chord in the 
key has been connected with every other one, 
and each such progression followed out to the 
elose. This completion of the exercise, accord- 
ing to its own inner necessity, very much 
sharpens up the pupil's perception of the inner 
significance and the implications involved in 
every harmonic motion. After more or less of 
this sort of a thing, a pupil may be trusted to 
harmonize a given melody. 

Second, Countbbpoint ; The peculiar bar- 
renness of American musical composition 
arises from the composers' ignorance of coun- 
terpoint. The American student best versed 
in this art has produced the most significant 
and valuable works that have yet appeared in 
this country. The works are Professor John 
E. Paine's *' St. Peter " and Symphony (which 
Theodore Thomas pronounces by far the best 
thing yet from an American). Another Amer- 
ican student of counterpoint is Dudley Buck, 
whose works are so widely and appreciatively 
known. Or look over such a pianoforte piece 
in the free style, to be sure, as Wm. Mason^s 
** Berceuse" (or any other of his pieces in 
fact) and see how neatly he ** ties up his loose 
ends," how finished the workmanship in every 
part. It is counterpoint that forms the foun- 
dation of that sort of a thing. Or look at J. 
A. Butterfield*s '*Rnth" and **Belshazzar;" 
counteipoint is the platform which they have 
stepped upon in order to over-tower psalmody 
the way they do. There is great need of an 



intelligible manual of counterpoint. Cheru- 
bini and Albrechtsberger are too blind, too 
long, not clearly enough analyzed. Eddy's 
Haupt is insufficient both in precept and exam- 
ple. N«r do I like Richter (translated by Tay- 
lor). Richter begins with four-part counter- 
point, whereas in America one can count on 
the pupil having had more or less practice in 
harmony until he has become confirmed in 
looking at music as a succession of chords, 
not seeing the flow of voices. To bring him 
to perceive this it is of the highest use to cut 
loose from chords and exercise him thoroughly 
in two-part counterpoint in strict style. In 
this way he learns to appreciate smooth con- 
veyance of voices, and also exercises his melod- 
ic invention, and that, too, under restrictions 
which necessarily press him toward the agree- 
able and the truly melodious. For counter- 
point, after all, is only the art of mnoothneu and 
Jhu> in music. 

Third, FuouB and Fobm ; into these I have 
not space to enter. 

These theoretical studies (or rather, these 
praetieal studies in theory) must occupy a con- 
siderable time, and go along with practical 
studies in playing, and especially studies in 
interpretation of the best works. 

Another department of musical knowledge 
which is already beginning to receive more 
attention, is musical history. There is too 
much disposition to make this a side matter, 
an affair of dates and particulars of the lives of 
composers. Whereas what is wanted is an in- 
ner comprehension of the changes in music- 
thinking itself, from Bach to Brahms and Bach 
again. Whoever shall be able to clearly 
unfold (in so far as it can be unfolded in 
speech) the ways in which Bach, Beethoven, 
and Schumann thought music, and unfolded 
musical ideas according to the inherent laws of 
music and the nature of the ideas themselves, 
and yet arrived at so diverse results, — will 
have done something to be proud of. But this 
is something too large to sum up in a sentence. 

Then, too, how few learn to fid music prop- 
erly, that is, according to its real nature. 
This is something that depends on openness 
and repose of spirit, and above all, frequent 
hearings of one great work after another until 
each one becomes comprehended and felt, and 
their true interior nature perceived. 

It is not alone by practice, or theoretical 
study, or hearing music, that musical thought 
arises in the student, but by the intelligent and 
definitely co-ordinated pursuit of all three, 
and a continuance therein for a considerable 
time. As studies go, harmony is insufficiently 
pursued, counterpoint postponed too long and 
not mastered, musical form overlooked, and 
music beard too little and too vaguely. What- 
ever the great Cincinnati College may accom- 
plish to correct these lacks will certainly be 
highly appreciated. 
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Additional Aooompaiiiments to Bach's 
and Eaenders Scoresw 

[Here is the condnsion of Mr. Wm. F. Ahthobp*8 In- 
teresting and InstmctiTe artiele on the question of 
" Additional Aooomi»animenl8." Bnt we would advise 
any of onr readers, who have beoome at all intereeted 
in the sabject by the extracts we haye made, to look to 
the September number of the Atiantie MotUkiy for the 
entire essay with the illnstratloni In musical no* 
tation.] 



Having diacnssed the manner In which the addi- 
tional aooomiMnlments to Bach*8 and Hinders 
scores are to oe written, the next question is. Upon 
what instrument, or instruments, are they to be 
played? Difficult of solution as the first ouesUon 
was. Ihis one is still more so. Indec<1, it has not 
yet been solved to the reasonable satisfaction of 
any one. If we look at the matter from a purely 
histoiical point of view, the fact stares us in tbc 
face that, In all probabilitv, Bach and H&ndel used 
the organ and harpsichord. 80 far as the latter in- 
si rument Is concerned the sound of a piano-forte 
(which IS the modern equivalent of the harpsichord) 
in combination with the orchestra, the contrast be- 
tween ita short, sharp notes and the sustained tones 
of the voices and otiicr instniments, is peculiarly 
ungrateful to the modern ear ; so much so that anv- 
thing more than a very sparing resort to it is to be 
deprecated. For let us not luee sight of the fact 
that, in filling out old scores, the main desideratom 
is to preserve the tpirit of the original works, which 
is in eeneral far more dependent upon purity of 
muMcal outline than upon mere effects of quality of 
tone. In this particular Bach's and HUndeFs works 
differ diametrically from the greater part of the 
music of the present day, which is to an overween- 
ing extent dependent upon the sheer phj'sical (what 
Hauslick calls the pitthologieal) effect of strongly 
contrasted, harsh, mellow, powerful, or sensooss 
qualities of sound. If archteological accuracy were 
the only object in view, the pianoforte, or even the 
old harpsicoard or spinet, could certainly be largelv 
employed for purposes of accompaniment ; but this 
would result, In most cases, in a mere qualntneas of 
sonority (to our ears), utterly at variance with the 
purposes of the music. What we should have most 
at heart is to enable the music to produce, as far as 
practicable, the same effect upon our orfamMoiicn 
that it did upon the listener ot the day In which it 
was composed. Who woidd wish the broad stripes 
of bright paint, which antiquarians tell us onoe 
adorned the iEgina marbles, restored T What «s- 
thetic end would be gained by it ? The use of the 
piano-forte in Bach and Handel scores would be a 
piece of historical accuracy of very much the same 
artistic value. As for tl>e organ, I have already 
hinted at one objection to its use ; but as that ob- 
jection is based merely upon the ground of the 
scarcity of organs in concert rooms, and has no di- 
rect bearing upon the musical side of the question, 
it cannot be considered as final. In fact, the whole 

Siiestion is at present in such an undecided coodi- 
on that it is not worth while to go into it here at 
Seat length. I will only give some significant 
;ta The historical party are naturally In favor 
of the organ, and the origan only ; their claim to 
the title of historical party rests mainly upon this 
preference. That Bach and H&ndel used the organ 
is not to be questioned ; but where, how, and bow 
much they used it is by no means so eertaia. In 
Bach's case it is not even certain why he used it; 
that is, whether he used It entirely from preference, 
or parity from necessity. Bach wrote bis church 
cantatas at very short intervals, and oopled oat 
many of the parts himself. It is easily eon- 
oeivable that he was often much pressed for time, 
and seised upon the make-shift of a figured bass* to 
be played upon the organ, either by himself or un- 
der his own supervision, simply to save time. The 
lack of proper orchestral means may have been 
another reason. The following quotation from the 
preface to the first volume of the Bach Society 
throws some llffht on this matter: '* While Hindel 
brought out his sacred compositions by means of 
elaborate concert performances, with large masses 
of the bestdrilled executants, in a metropoHa where 
a numerous public were intereeted to pass judgment 
upon them, S. Bach* wrote solelv for the church 
service, and had at his disposal but very limited 
means of performing his music for Sundays and 
holidays. Judging hom what we kuow of the de- 
mands made by Bach upon his executants, the psr- 
formance cannot have always been a euphonioos 
one, much less such a one as could reveal all the 
intrinsic wealth of the composition. Even if the 
choir, well traine<1 te sing with precision, was fully 
equal to its task, it is hara to believe that the solo 
singers could have been equally competent to grap- 
ple with S. Bach's airs, — those airs of which the 
peculiar and not always convenient vocal style Is to 
be mastered and rendered with rouaical freedom 
only by finished arttdts. . . . Among his MS. 
parts for strings and chords we never find more 
than a single copy for each voice ur instrument ; 
the chorus parts also contain the sulo passages fbr 

* Bach is comiuoiily known In < jenoajiy by hia middle 
naue, Sebastian. 
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their respeotiTe voices. From this fact alone it 
roiffht be concluded that both stringed inetroments 
and choms singers at these performances were very 
few in number ; and a MS. letter of Bach, still pre 
served in the archives of the Leipxif common 
oooncil, containing complaints of the insufficient 
means offered him Tor performing his chnrch music, 
together with an enomeration and description of 
the same, leaves no room for further donbt on this 
head." Another fuct to the point is that in Bach's 
and Hindel's day snch a thing as a conductor, 
marlcing time with a bdlon, wns unknown. The or- 

Enist led the performance. In Philip Emanuel 
ob's treatise on the art of accompanying, we 
find : ** The organ is indispensable in church mat- 
ters, on account of the fugues, the loud choruses, 
and in general for the sake of establishing a firm 
connection [that is. between the various voices and 
inetrumentsj. It increases the splendor and pre- 
Mvvet order. Now it is one thing to use the organ 
as a reinforcing agent, to strengthen certain vocal 
or instrumental parts, and thus add power to the 
volume of sound ; but it is quite another thing to 
use it as an independent element id a composition. 
It has been found that the organ loses much of its 
noble individuality in a rectangular hall ; the irreg- 
ular surface of walls and roof, the pillars and vault- 
ed arches of Gothic church architecture, have much 
to do with the tone of this mighty instrument. On 
the use of the organ in connection with the orches- 
tra, the ff>Ilowing opinion of Berlioz (who may be 
considered a high authority in all matters connect- 
ed with the eflect of combinations of different qual- 
ities of sound) is of great value. He says, " We 
must recognize the net that its [the organ's] even, 
equal, uniform sonority never blends perfectly with 
the variously characterized voices of the orchestra, 
and that there seems to exist a secret antipathy be- 
tween these two musical powers. The organ and 
the orchestra are both kljigs,— or rather the one is 
emperor, and the other pope ; their interests are 
too vast and too divergent to be confounded. Thus, 
on nesrly all occasions when this singular 
oembinstion has been tried, either the organ 
proudly domineered over the orchestra, or else 
ther orchestra, forced to an immoderate pitch 
of energy, well-nigh extinguished its adversa- 
ry." The intrinsic incompatibility of the organ 
with the orchestra is peculiarly felt in the accom- 
paniment of airs, and concerted music for solo 
voices, where there ran certainly be no question of 
reinfcrcing weak parts. Of course, in snch cases, 
only the softer stops can come into play ; and just 
these stops so greatly lack decision of utterance and 
accent that their contrast with the orchestral in- 
struments is especially unfavorable to the full effect 
•f polvphonic writing. In the concert room, more- 
over, both organist and organ pipes are at such a 
distance from the singer and the accompanving 
instruments in the orchestra that anything like a 
sympathetic performance is rendered well-nigb im- 
practicable. There is good historical evidence for 
the belief, entertained by many persons, that both 
Bach and Hftndel accompanied many of the airs in 
their works on a RUekpoiiliv* or a Regal,} placed 
directly by the singer's side. Franz has suggested 
supplying the place of an organ, in cases where 
that instrument is not used as a reinforcing agent, 
by a quartet, composed of two clarinets and two 
bassoons ; in some cases, by the strings in the or- 
chestra. The quartet of reed instruments has much 
the quality of tone of an organ, and has the advan- 
tage of a far greater power of accent and dynamic 
vuiety. These Instruments are to be placed, to- 
gether with a double-bass and 'cello, close beside 
the singer, and consequently directly under the 
conductor's eye. This arrangement has proved 
eminently successful in many instances ; in others, 
it is not se satisfying. The union of the second 
bassoon with the double bass and 'cello, especially 
when the part runs low, often stunds thick and 
muddy. Tnis difficulty might perhaps be obviated 
by substituting a bass clarinet for the bassoon in 
some passages, but I believe this has not yet been 
tried. At all events, it is well known that both 
Baoh and Httndel were not at all averse to a ver3* 
solid bass to their works. But even if Franz has 
been uosuccessful in some passages, — ^for his sur- 
passing skill in counterpoint and his fine musical 
instinct have nothing to do with his possible lack 
of knowledge in orchestration, — ^he and notably 
Mozart have been so thoroughly successful in many 
of their arrangements of Bach and Hllndel scores 



for orehestra without organ that the possibility of 
its being well and satisfactorily done has been con- 
vincingly demonstrated. But, upon the whole, 
this subject has not yet been made clear by suffi- 
ciently exhaustive experiments, and no one can 
have come to a rational final conclusion about it. 
It must also not be forgotten that this Question is, 
after all, one of secondary importance. Whether a 
musical phrase is played on the organ or on a clar- 
inet, it] still remains one and the same phraae. 
Whatever opinion one may hold of the condition of 
the art of instrumentation in Bach's and Handel's 
day, it must be very evident to any one who takes 
the trouble to examine those masters' scores that 
instrumentation per «e was a far lees integral ele- 
ment in the art of musical composition then, than 
it is now. The prime question in this matter is. 
What ahall be played f not, By what irutnanefita xhaU 
it h§ played f 
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• RIkkpoeUim (Ger.) a bock choir organ ; that is, 
onran which is behind th* player, the oonnectiDg 
aiusai of which passes under bis feet. (Stain 
Barrett's Dictionary of Musical Terms.) 

t The Begei was a small portable organ. 
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Goncert-Eoomi. 

BY H. HBATHOOTE BTATHAM. 
(From the London Musical Times.) 

Although there is metaphysically considerable 
relation between srchitecture and music, insomuch 
that the former has been fancifully but not inaptly 
termed " the music of the eye," and the latter is 
linbitually criticized in regard to its " construction," 
they seem materially to have great difficulty in get- 
ting on together, rerhaps it may be said tost very 
little definite attempt has been made to bend archi- 
tecture to the service of music. When a new theatre 
is built, there is every endeavor made to secure for 
it acoustic properties, and the convenient placing of 
the audience, so that all can hear and see as well as 
economy of space will permit ; and with these prac- 
tical advantages to comolne a brilliant effect, though 
too often in a somewhat over-showy and vulgar 
manner. But there Is little evidence of the same 
kind of thought in the case of most of our concert- 
rooms. Generally a concert-room is simply, as far 
as regards shspe and arrangement, a Mil-room 
with a larger orchestra. There is little attempt 
made (if we may judge from results) at considering 
how an audience may be best placed in regard to 
the performers, and what is the best shape or plan 
of room for hearing ; and it cannot be denied that a 
great deal of enjoyment of music is obtained in 
rfH>ins which would seem to include every draw- 
back to satisfactory hearing which could well exist 
in the same apartment But though the listeners 
know what their enjoyment of the music is under 
these circumstances, they hardly know what it 
might be in a more favorably arranged and con- 
structed room. A remarkable example of this, in 
the experience of the present writer, was the com- 
parison of the eflfect of one of the greatest passages 
in orchestral music — the creteendo leading to the 
introduction of the final march in Beethoven's 
minor Symphony — as played in two different rooms 
by the ssme orchestra on two occasions. In the 
one case the effect was magnificent, in the other it 
fell perfectly dead, though the playing was just the 
same. The difference was that one performance 
was in a very echoing reom, bad for some things, 
but splendid for this particular effect ; in the other 
case it was in a room much deadened by superfiuity 
of upholstery. This was an extreme instance of 
the influence of the room upon the music; but in a 
general way it may be said that the room is to the 
music what the body is to the stringy in a violin, or 
the sound-board to the piano; upon its material 
and construction depends much of the effect of the 
sounds produced. But in addition to this, there is 
ill the question of comfort to the executants and to 
the audience, and the planning of the room so as to 
bring them Into the best possible relation with each 
other, and to realize the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number at a concert. Important as the 
concert-room thus becomes in regara to the art of 
music, it has received comparauvely little atten- 
tion of a practical kind. In London it cannot be 
said that there i^ one good concert-room ; and the 
finest musical performances, not exactly in London, 
but for the benefit of London audiences, are given 
in two of the worst and meet comfortless rooms 
that can well be imagined — St. James's Hall and 
the Crystal Palace concert-room. The latter, of 
course, is only a makeshift in a place not specially 
built for music ; but the former is a somewnat sad 
specimen of what it seems the best available skill 
was able to produce in the way of a concert-room 
at the time it was built 

When a new concert-room is built now there will 
frequently be a great deal more consideration given, 



or at all events a great deal more scientific talk 
al>out it, with the object of producing a good re- 
sult ; but the misfortune is that theory is of lees 
value in the matter than practical experience, and 
that few of the architects are sufficient musicianB to 
have been in the habit of regular concert-going and 
of forming a judgment as to the success or non- 
success of the music in any particular room. When 
an architect is g^ing to build a ooncert-room he 
generally talks a great deal about acoustics for 
some time beforehand, and has theories of rhyth- 
mical proportions between height, breadth, and 
length. All this notion of proportions is utter 
nonsense when it comes to practice. You can get 
as far as ffenersl principles, such aa that a room 
must not be too high in proportion to its width ; 
that it must not have a ceiling or an end-wall that 
will produce disturbing echoes, etc ; but the idea 
which has often been put forth, that a room should 
be planned in certain arithmetical or harmonic 
ratios of dimensions, could only result (if anything) 
in this — ^that such a room will reinforce one partic- 
ular note, just as a pipe with a certain length and 
breadth givee one particular sound. Acousticians 
are fond of remarking on the fact that a room has 
one particular note to which it responds — so it 
often has, but so far from that being any advantage 
to a musical performance, it is a drawback ; the 
object should be to get rid of any tendency in the 
room to reinforce one sound more than another. 
Every one knows the annoyance often resulting 
from the pedal-pipe of an organ to which the room 
responds, and which suddenly and unreasonably 
asserts itself by setting everything rattling and 
shaking. What acoustic science can do for us Is in 
regard to the neutralization of echo by the arrange- 
ment of surfaces, and the effect of various materials 
in assisting or deadening sonority ; and even this 
is more a matter of observation and common sense 
than of scientific theory. 

The conditions of success in a concert-room may 
be considered in regard to size, shape, material 
employed, and arrangement of the audience and 
executants in rslation to each other. Architectu- 
ral effect is a separate matter, hardly, perhaps, to 
be discussed in these columns, and only to be 
looked to when the practical requirementa are all 
satisfied. It is, of course, very desirable that a 
concert-room should be a beautiful and impressive 
room architecturally; but any preconoeiyed idea 
in regard to its architectural treatment is apt to in- 
terfere with its proper treatment practically, as we 
see in the case of toe Albert Hall, which was start- 
ed with the idea of the Roman amphitheatre in 
view, and thus is deliberately planned as if it were 
a place for a spectacle, though really intended as an 
auditorium. And this is a part of the subject 
which may be left to the architects; the •bieot 
here is to suggest what is wanted fh>m a musical 
point of view; more especially because the musi- 
cians and concert-goers seem to have no very defi- 
nite idea themselves as to what they want, and to 
create a demand for the right thing is one of the 
most important steps towaixls getting it 

Now in regard to size, the well-known laconic 
form of advice may be given to those who propose 
to build very big concert-rooms — " D<mX It U 
quite a nUatake to euppoee thai we vmuU larger roeme 
than we have,* As a general rule music cannot be 
really enjoyed in rooms above a certain limit of 
sire— certainly not music requiring delicacy of ex- 
ecution and expression. It fvury be deubtea whether 
tt itpoeeible to enable more than 2,000 pereone, at the 
outeide, to hear an ovcheetral eymphony with fuU «i- 
joyment and realiMaOon of the intended effect, I have 
heard old subscribers to the Philharmonic object 
even te the size of St James's Hall, and profess 
that the]f did not enjoy the symphonies nearly as 
much as in the old quarters. But there is perhaps 
a little of the UiMdaloT temporie aeU about this. The 
present Philharmonic band requires a room as large 
as that ; and on the whole it can hardly be said 
that there would be an advantage In reducing the 
nnml>ers of the band, for Beethoven's Umit of sixty 
performers referred to a period when execution was 
not carried to so high a point as it now is, and a 
band of eighty or ninety performers are probably 
able to play with aa much delicacy and finish as the 
sixty of his day could ; and the effect of the numer- 
ous string force in brilliant passages is undeniable. 
But this size of band and concert-room is about the 
limit for real enjoyment If the room is much en- 
iarsed yon reach the point when there is a percep- 
tibM interval between the origination of the sound 
and its reflection (which can never be wholly oblii- 

• The Italics are'enrs.—BD. 
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erated), and there is at once an element of oonfo- 
flioD ; besides which the force of the efiect of a cer- 
tain number of performers must be Impaired, or 
their number must be increased and delicacy lost ; 
and even by increasing their numbers the force ef 
effect is not proportionally increased, there is not 
the the same precision and sharpness of enuncia- 
tion.f The obvious reason of this is that, however 
the number of performers and the size of the room 
are increased, the velocity of sound and the force 
and timbre of individual voices and instruments 
remain unaltered ; and unless we could accelerate 
the velocity of sound and increase the power of 
lungs and catgut, with each enlargement of the area 
of the concert-room we necessarily produce a per- 
fectly different balance of effect. 

The Albert Hall, the most remarkable experi- 
ment in monster concert-room building in recent 
times, has taught us a good deal in this respect — 
much more conclusively than the Handel Festivals, 
because in the case of these latter the conditions are 
really so unfavorable as to afford no fair test. But 
the Albert Hall, though radically and almost ab- 
surdly wrong in its plan and the method of seating 
the audience, is by no means a failure acoustically. 
On the contrary, considering its size, the degree in 
which voices and instruments are supported and 
sustained by the building (all but the organ, of 
which a word just now), joined with the compara- 
tive absence of echo, is really remarkable. Yet it 
may be said without fear of contradiction that no 
experienced and rrigeant auditor can enjoy the 
higher and more elaborate forms of music tnere, for 
the simple reason that the place is too big, and the 
proportions, balance, and delicacy of a great work 
are lost there. This reasoning applies with even 
more force to performances of chamber music in 
large concert-rooms. No doubt the " Monday Pop- 
ular Concerto " have been an immense agency in 
raising and educating popular taste by oringing 
many to a knowledge of one of the highest forms of 
the art who might otherwise have known nothing 
of it, and we must be glad that so large a public 
have had this opportunity : but the said public 
are auite under a aelusion if they imagine that in 
hearing Mozart's and Beethoven's quarteta played 
at the end of a room ninety feet long they hear them 
with the effect contemplated by the composers. The 
whole scale of the compositions is really destroyed 
by bringing them into a place so much too large 
for their proportions. Among the initiated there is 
a rather strong feeling getting np on this point ; 
and two beautifhl concerto were given a little while 
ago (very badly attended) in the Tenterden Street 
Rooms, at the instance of some amateurs who 
wished practically to draw attention to the superi- 
or effect of this class of music in a smaller room, 
and to enter a protest against the system of bring- 
ing all chamber-music to lose itoelf in large concert- 
rooms. By degrees the musical public generally 
will find tnis out, and then the Monday Popular 
Concerto will perhaps have done their work (and a 
great one) in bringing chamber-music to the knowl- 
edge of the people, and lead to an effort for ito 
more frequent performance under the conditions 
contemplated by ito composers. 

The questions of the shape of room and of the 
seating arrangement may be taken together, since 
the one depends to some extent upon the other. 
The first thing to be emphatically said about a room 
for hearing music is that it should never have a flat 
floor. Theoretically, it is true, acousticians will 
■ay that sound diverges equally in all directions 
from the point of origination. Practically it is 
perfectly certain that (whether it ought to be so or 
not) sound has a tendency to ascend rather than 
descend, and that any one at the further end of the 
room from the platform will hear far better in a 
gallery than on the ground floor of an ordinary 
concert-room ; indeed, more than this may be said, 
for I can testify from repeated experience that at 
the Crystal Palace concert-room the band can be 
better heard in the end gallery than from a point 
on the ground-floor only half the distance from the 
orchestra. There is also the serious disturbing 
influence ef the interposition of the heads or l^on- 
neto of the auditors between those behind them 
and the performers. This not only affecto sight 
but hearing, for aound casts its thadovttjusi at much 
as lidht ; and whetiever yon cannot see the performer , 

t The Handel Festivals have afforded a convincing In- 
stance of this. There is a maeniflcent effect produced 
by some of the more massive uiomses. but the superior- 
ity to ordinary performances even in these, is by no 
means in propornon to the numbers employed ; ana the 
more brilliant fugued choruses have not nearly so much 
effect as they have with a chorus of 800 in a smaller 
place. 



or at least the insirwnentf you may be quite sure you 
are not thoroughly hearing the music. Every consid- 
eration therefore calls for an arrangement of con- 
cert-rooms with a floor rising from the point near- 
est to the performers to the extreme limit of the 
audience; and those who are concerned in the 
building of music-rooms should insist upon this as 
a sine ^tA notir— otherwise, however good the room 
may be for promenading, it cannot possibly be a 
good concert-room. As to the general shape of the 
room it should be recognized that this may advan- 
tageously be varied in accordance with the use to 
which it is to be put. As a eeneral rule a concert- 
room is required to provide ror singing as well as 
for instrumental muMc; and as singing can only 
be heard well in the direction in which the singer 
is facing, the arrangement of an end orchestra rac- 
ing the andience must be the most generally useful. 
Whether the usual oblong parallelogram or the 
theatre form would be the best for a large audience 
may be matter for question, but probably the result 
for a large concert-room will be m favor of the long 
form of room. The theatre form brings all the 
audience more equally near the performers ; but it 
is a form in which it is very difficult to avoid echo, 
unless the auditorium is arranged in galleries as in 
a theatre, and then there are caverns produced 
which, while they break up and destroy echo, have 
the disadvantage of presenting an obstacle to the 
tree passage of sound, for sound never traverses 
freely from a large open space to a more confined 
one ; moreover the tncatre form brings a certain 
number of the audience appreciably nearer to one 
side of the orchestra than to the other, so as to 
hear one portion of the band or chorus more loudly 
than the rest, which is always most disadvanta- 
geous. Another objection is that the theatre or 
horseshoe form, with ito large central space, does 
not concentrate the combined sounds and arive them 
in one direction so much as a longer and narrower 
shaped room. For the larger class of concert-rooms, 
therefore, the best form seems to be a long room 
with the seato rising in a gradual curve from the 
orchestra end to the back ; and experience shows 
that in such a room the sound, confined in an on- 
ward and forward direction, will travel a long way 
without losing much of ito initial force ; the room 
becomes, in fact, a kind of sonnd-conducting tube. 
To provide against a return echo from the end-wall 
is then the point ; ito surface requires to be broken 
up at various angles and planes to prevent this. At 
this point a small gallery across the end may be a 
real advantage in this way, provided it does not 
project too far or come too low down over the an- 
dience beneath so as to stop out sound from them ; 
or the echo might even be sufficiently neutralized 
by hanging curtains at the end to absorb th^ sound ; 
anything absorbent being quite in place at this ex- 
treme end of the room, while at the orchestra end 
everything should be resonant and non-absorbing, 
so as to start the sound wave on ito journey with 
all the advantage possible. The ceiling must not 
be a flat expanse, for the same reason, that it will 
produce an echo or reflection downwards; nor 
must it be a semicircle, for though the echo will 
thus be limited and conotntratod. it will be very 
strongly felt in the part of the hall upon which it is 
concentrated.* A horizontal ceiling, with the an- 
gles at the joining with the walls canted off oblique- 
ly, and the surface broken up with beams and pan- 
els, seems therefore to be the roost desirable form ; 
and the ceiling should not be higher than is really 
necessary for appearance and for breathing space, 
otherwise the intensity of the sound is lost 
and scattered by being dispersed into empty air- 
space. 

In the construction of the orchestra itself there 
is often much to be desired. In the case where a 
chorus and band are to be combined on the same 
orchestra, there should certainly be a sound-board 
behind the band, throwing forward ito sounds, and 
at the same time masking them to some extent from 
the chorus, who are by no means assisted in their 
part by the sounds of individual instrumento close 
to them. The sonority of the band, besides, is very 
much impaired by the immediate contiguity of a 
large boay of chorus singers, whose dress forms a 
mass of absorbent material. In a paper on music- 
rooms read by the writer before the Institute of 
Architecto in 1878 (to be found in their " Transac- 

• The circular ceiling of St. James's Hall Is thus a 
mistake to begin with; out the echo which there donbi- 
lesf would be from it, is probably, I think, out np and 
destroyed by the perpendloular stalks of the hanging 
gaallgnto. These, however, were not put with this ob- 
fect, out to attain an effect of diffused light, se that 
the amelioration. If owing to this cause. Is aod- 
dentol. 



tlons ") a suggestion was made as to the construc- 
tion of the orchestra, so as to place the band and 
chorus more effectively, and also another proposi- 
tion, which may be repeated here, vis., that io oon- 
cert-roon>s for large performances there should be 
some space of floor between the orchestra and the 
front row of the audience, to be laid with boarding 
with air-space beneath ; since no one ever desires 
to sit close up to the orchestra for music on a great 
scale, which can never be adequately heard except 
at a certain distance. The floor*space thus left 
would be an assistance to resonance, and could be 
utilized as a foyer before and after the performanee, 
being connected with the main entrances in such a 
way as to avoid draughto in the neighborhood of 
the orchestra, f It is true that such an arrange- 
ment would presuppose that concert-audiences 
should be much more civilized than they are at 

{>resent in England, and not leave during the per- 
ormance of a piece : but perhaps we shall get to 
that in time, and to plan a room so as to render an 
improvement in this respect more imperative might 
even have a salutary educational effect on the Brit- 
ish concert-goer. 

But where it Is intended that instrumental music 
alone should be provided for, it is unnecessary to 
assume the end of the room as the only or the best 
position for the players. In England, it is true, we 
nardly ever have concerto of unmixed instrumental 
music, but at the Monday Popular Concerto it may 
be said that the singing is so subordinate and often 
so unsatisfactory a part of the entertainment that it 
would be hardly necessary to consider it specially 
in the arrangement of the room ; and at the Musi- 
cs Union it has always been dispensed with, and 
the performers placed in the centre of the room. 
This arrangement, even in St. James's Hall, is a 
vast improvement on the end position, but the room 
is still tno large for the class of music. We very 
much want one or two rooms planned for chamber- 
music, with the object of bringing as large a num- 
ber of listene.'S together as can be accommodated 
without making the room too large for such music 
to be heard under ito proper condiUons. Such a 
room would take the form of a circle with seato ris- 
ing all round from the centre, and a centre plat- 
form slightly raised for the players, with a sound- 
board over it to drive the sound laterally over the 
expanse of the room and prevent it rising to the 
ceiling and returning in the form of echo. With 
such a form of plan the same number as generally 
form the audience at the Musical Union could l>e 
accommodated in a room about half the area of St. 
James's Hall, where a good deal of space is thrown 
to waste on these occasions ; and on the same plan 
a room might be built accommodating as large an 
audience as the Monday Popular Concerto draw, 
and bringing them, at all evento, far more within 
reach of the adequate hearing of the music than 
they are at present. Perhaps it would hardly be a 
safe investment to erect a large building with a 
central orchestra, with the idea of depending for a 
return entirely on orchestral music. But it may be 
suggested that this is the way in which such a 
building as the Albert Hall could really be best 
utilizea for music, by raising the absurd " arena," 
in which no one can hear anything, so as to be to a 
certain extent above, instead of below', the level of 
the amphitheatre barrier, and placing a large band 
there, which would at least ne much more effec- 
tively heard than any band ever is at present in 
that hall. And it is very probable that a large 
organ would be better heard if placed in the centre 
of such a building than it ever is at the side or 
end ; and it might in that case be made an oppor- 
tunity for a most brilliant effect of architectural 
design. 

As to the materials for concert-rooms, there can 
hardly be a doubt that wood is the most valuable 
as an internal finish, as almost the only material 
which sympathizes with sound and strengthens it 
without sharply reflecting it. All materials that 
are hard and orittle in character produce sharp and 
confusing echoes ; fibrous materials in general as- 
sist and sympathize with sound ; woollen und other 
stuffs absorb and deaden it, and are therefore most 
useful to counteract the effect of echo ; but for the 
same reason it is desirable to guard against filling 
a concert-room too much with cushions and car- 
tains. It must always he remembered too that the 
audience bring a large amount of this absorbent 
element into the room ; and that a room which ap- 
pears entirely satisfactory (in regard to absence of 
echo, eto.), when empty, will almost certunly be 

t A sketoh plan was given in the Institute of Arohi- 
teots' "Transactions,'^ showing how this could be 
arranged. 
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foaod too dead when tilled with people. One of 
the best ways of lining a mnsic-room was that adopt- 
ed, after much consideration, in the construction of 
the Albert Hall — a thin lining of wood with an air- 
space behind it* It is carious that the same con- 
structors who originated this successful treatment 
of the walls should have made such a mistake as to 
put a concave glass roof, the deleterious effect of 
which might have been foreseen by the mere exer- 
cise of common sense. Large windows of every 
kind are to be avoided in a concert-room as much 
as possible, as glass is one of the materials which 
only echoes sound without helping it The Albert 
Hall, however, affords a curious instance of the 
difficulty of providing for various kinds of music in 
the same buuding, in regard to the organ, before 
alluded to as an exception to the success of the 
room. When the building was first talked over the 
organ builder wished to persuade the authorities to 
fill it with hard material, such as tiles and cement. 
Te those who knew how utterly the large orean at 
Liverpool by the same builder is spoiled for all 
intricate music (such as fugues) by being placed in 
a room formed of the same class of materials, and 
echoing and reverberating every note, the advice 
must have seemed suicidal. As a rule, however, 
organ-builders do not care about hearing music, 
but only about hearing pipes ; and the result proves 
that from the organ-builder's point of view the 
advice was correct, for the Albert Hall organ is 
utterly deadened by the building, in comparison 
with its brother instrument at Liverpool ; so much 
so that, although the heavy 82-feet and 16-feet 
pedal-pipes sound tremendous when close to the 
instrument, they do not travel into the building the 
least, and the effect of the full pedal organ from the 
amphitheatre is like a gigantic harmonium. This 
is partly, perhaps, from the want of a flat floor, 
which greatly promotes the travelling power of the 
big pipes, but it is also owing to the fact that the 
comparative absence of echo destroys the " roll " of 
the organ. Apparently, in the case of large organs, 
we must choose between a grand effect of tone on 
the one hand or clearness of definition on the other 
hand. We find the same dilemma in our cathe- 
drals, where tlie roll and echo of the organ is a 
grand effect, but where definition is, for that very 
reason, extremely imperfect The contrast between 
the effect of Mr. Willis's two instruments in Liver- 
pool and in London is just the same as that between 
the two performances of Beethoven's Symphony 
mentioned at the commencement of these remarks, 
and arises from just the same cause. In massive 
plain passages of full harmony the echo of the 
building makes an organ sound very grand, but it 
is at the expense of all clearness of definition in 
more intricate music, so that it is necessary to 
choose between the two ; and on the whole, there 
can be no doubt that definition is the most valuable 
quality. 

The arrangement of convenient cloak-room ac- 
commodation in connection with concert-halls is 
only a matter of ordinary requirement in all places 
of public meeting, though It is worth remark that 
in London there is not a single concert-room prop- 
erly provided in this respect ; wherever one goes 
to hear music the ingress and exit is connected 
with draughts, confusion, and discomfort But the 
accommodation for performers is a matter for 
special consideration, and is often very much ne- 

f fleeted, as any one will discover who asks a lead- 
ng vocalist for his or her experience of " green- 
rooms." It is not only most important for singers 
to avoid draughts, but it is important for musical 
executants in all branches, unless they are blessed 
with iron nerves, to be out of the way of disturb- 
ance, confusion, or discomfort of any kind just 
before coming on the platform. Their rooms should 
be spacious, comfortaole, and cheerful (which last 
point is not unimportant, for it is depressing to a 
sensitive organization to be in a gloomy ill-lighted 
room just before performance), and should open 
direct on the platform on the same level, so as not 
to entail the annoyance and exertion of running up 
and down steps every time the concert-room is en- 
tered and Quitted ; at the same time the connection 
with the platform should be so arranged with two 
doors and an immediate vestibule, that conversa- 
tion may be freely carried on in the green-room 
without its being heard in the music-room. Most 
performers can probably testify that it is very rare- 
ly that a green-room is arranged with even these 

* An interesting account of the various considerations 

Kme into in scheming the construction of the Albert 
all will be found in a paper by General Scott, in the 
«* TransaotionB " of the uistltute of Arohltects for 



simple and self-evident provisions for comfort and 
convenience ; and we demand so much of the musi- 
cal executants, and are so ready to be cross with 
them if they do not do all we expect, that it is 
only bare justice to give them every comfort that 
may conduce to their coming before the public in 
the best condition, mental and physical, for their 
arduous duties. 

» <# » < 



Managerial Trninpeterf. 

BT OBOROB T. BULLING. 

It is pretty well known that when Jenny Lind 
came to this country and gave concerts, the number 
of persons who went to see her was much larger 
tban that portion of the audience which especially 
went to hear her sine:. This may seem strange, 
nevertheless it is that truth which is stranger than 
fiction. The evergreen showman, who speculated 
in the great European reputation, as well as the 
trancendently sweet notes of this singfer, understood 
the art of advertising, and practiced it in quite an 
original way. He managed it in such a manner 
that people flocked to see as well as to hear Jenny 
Lind, until the strong box in hiit ticket office grew 
plethoric, and filled his own heart with joy. Our 
operatic and concert managers of to-day are striving 
to imitate the example set by the irrepressible 
showman. And what example might this be ? you 
say. Why, by means of newspaper paragraphs* 
and other methods of exciting public curiosity, get 
the people personally as well as musically interest- 
ed in the sinsrer. Even were this course pursued 
in a true and fair manner, it would be, to say the 
least, a very despicable method of introducing an 
artist to the public, inasmuch as art alone should 
claim public attention for the singer. 

Unfortunately for music and musicians, there are 
innumerable methods of deceitful advertising prac- 
ticed by dollar-seeking managers. Nor are the 
managers alone guilty ; all tnrough the musical 
profession there is a thirst for undeserved praise, 
and unearned reputation ; but, mark you, this mor- 
bid desire is almost altogether confined to the un- 
studied and arroj^rant persons who assume to be 
members of the worthy profession of musicians. 
True merit never seeks a bolstered reputation. The 
talented musician scorns unmerited praise ; he is 
willing to wait and earn that good name which, if 
harder to attain, is far more satisfactory and dura- 
ble. The musical quack, who has no merit what- 
ever, artfully goes to work to make people believe 
that he has superb genius. Of course, tne musical 
quack invests largely in advertising matter. Be- 
sides his dealing in printer's ink, he studies all the 
other little methods of gaining notoriety. 

Returning to our friend, the musical manager, and 
his stock-in-trade, we are forced to remark the won- 
derful vicissitudes in life through which has passed 
the precious prima donna who happened to be in 
his charge. Of course, we read of these events in 
the daily newspapers ; that is nothing remarkable, 
but it is remarkable that they should appear in our 
city newspapers so soon before the advent of " the 
greatest living prima donna." Then, again, since 
these anecdotes relate te a public personage, they 
would not make such uninteresting reading if there 
were not so many of them, and if even a few of them 
were reliable. The m&jority of these little stories 
about sweet singers find birth in the imaginative 
brain of the manager or his advertising agent They 
consider it it a clever thing to construct a taking 
paragraph of this description. The whole story is 
related, quite confidentially, you know, to a news- 
paper reporter. Thus is the ball set rolling. The 
little story tVavels to almost every corner of the 
globe, gaining additions and amendments as it runs. 
What columns of gratuitous advertisements does 
the manager thus picture for his singer ; advertibe- 
ments. too, in a form that everybody reads. Nine 
persons out of every ten who read these anecdotes 
of public singers, thoroughly believe them. Shortly 
before the appearance of a prima donna in a town, 
her manager usually takes means to interest the 
citizens with newspaper paragraphs relating to the 
personal as well as to the artistic careor of his 
charge. Public curiosity is set ablaze, people talk 
about the singer, long to see her and hear her sing, 
then conclude to gratify their inclination, much to 
the joy of the mercenary manager. 

There are many species of the genus prima-donna- 
anecdote. The lady's love affairs, you may be sure, 
occupy a prominent place •in the category. How 
surprised she must be when she hears or reads of 
some of them for the first time ; and she is so inno- 
oent, you know, that not happening to remenber 



their occurrence, she feels certain that they must 
have occurred, and that she has forgotten ail about 
them. Some of the paragraphs about herself, al- 
though of great value as advertisements, give her 
much annoyance ; she is quite certain that these 
are not true. Of course, she reads that nrhen she 
was Quite younj^ a very wealthy gentleman, having 
heara her sing, fell in fove with her, and thre^Kr him- 
self, his fortune, and his title — ^he was a prince, I 
think — at her feet Then she arose, queenly, deter- 
mined, and calm, placed her hand over her heart, 
and said : " I can Iova nobody or anything but my 
dear Art ; this is my life, my only comfort I " How 
noble, how sincere ! Then therois the other story, 
diametrically opposed to the preceding narrative. 
It is where our singer loved, and was not loved in 
return, or perhaps, her little love died before she 
could hint to him that she loved him. Then, it 
were better that he should die than not reciprocate 
her burning love. Perhaps she used to go to school 
with him, and always secretly loved him ; if he 
loved her he never showed it * Then here was the 
question. Did he really love her? This is the 
question which puzzles the reader of the story, as 
it is found in the newspapers. The person whom 
it is supposed to trouble it never does annoy, and 
that is the prima donna ; she reads it and laughs in 
her sleeve. Then the people, as they sit in the vast 
auditorium and hear her sins:, believe that, despite 
the homage paid to her by the audience, her heart 
is far away from the brilliantly lighted hall and ap- 
plauding multitude — far away with the gentle young 
man whom she loved at school, and loved ever 
since. How truly affecting is this simplicity I 
Sing 00, sweet woman, with truest of hearts and 
truest of voices. 

Coming to a later date in the prima donna's reign, 
we meet with the wealthy, but foolish old gentle- 
man who goes almost wild with what we are told is 
love for our heroine. He presents her with gifts of 
all kinds, some of fabulous value, attends every per- 
formance, dreams of her night and day, haunts the 
hotel where she stays, and would pay an immense 
money price for the possirasion of a sVipper of hers, 
or for one of her gloves. Whether such a foolish 
old man actually exists, is a question which I do 
not propose to discuss. Of this I am certain, and 
you are, too, good reader ; we read about him in the 
newspapers. Another phase of the art of advertis- 
ing musical artistes, is to get up a quarrel between 
rival prime donne. Put them at it hot and heavy, 
spare no personalities. The public become intense- 
ly interested, get enthusiastic about it, attend the 
operas or concerts, and take sides with either one 
of the combatants concerned. This pays ; the war 
lasts for some time. Ultimately we learn that 
the rivals, having become reconciled to each 
other's deficiencies, shake hands, and pretend to be 
happy. 

All these evils are the outgrowth of the reprehen- 
sible " star " sy.stem. The prima donna of our day 
reigns too exclusively supreme. One phenomensi 
voice is worshipped to excess. The greatest voice 
in the world cannot, by itself, represent an opera to 
us, because it cannot give all the qualities of tone 
by which the various pitches of the human voice 
interpret to us the universal language of the human 
feelings. People are too prone to worship a singer's 
high notes ana facility of mere mechanical execu- 
tion. All this unearned praise is injurious to musi- 
cal art People worship the means, not the end of 
the art 

Who has not read the advertised announcements 
of operas and concerts ? What expressive adjectives 
the advertiser brings forward with ridiculous extrav- 
agance to praise his musical wares. Each and every 
artist is announced as the "greatest living" per- 
former, and is lauded to excess with praises, of which 
not one-half are merited. Perusing some of these 
advertisements one is forcibly reminded of the em- 
blazoned announcements put forth by the travelling 
circus and menagerie. 

Somebody will say this style of advertising is 
necessary to introduce to the public a genuine ar- 
tist. But it can be said in reply that there is a 
legitimate method of advertising,* and that no infe- 
rior artist has made a true and durable success by 
having been illegitimately advertised. A false 
reputation is soon discovered by the people, who 
become highly incensed when they learn that they 
have been victimized. Mediocrity always finds its 
level - so dees genius. Therefore, in the long mn, 
extravagantly worded advertisements will help 
neither mediocrity nor ffenius. Better that the 
tone of an advertisement should lead the reader to 
expect little and receive much, rather than it 
■honld promiae much and give little or nothing. 
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Much of this free Advertisement business and ez- 
Aggerated praise is dne to the over-good natured- 
ness of the newspaper press. A personal experience 
will prove to anybody that few men are mere will- 
ing to do their datv nobly and impartially than are 
the members of the jonmalistic profession. The 
journalist teels as proad to give credit to true mer- 
it as he does to expose shams and quackery. By 
reason of the modest goodness of his neart. there is 
one mistake which the journalist is prone to make, 
and that is that he does not at all times recognize 
the important power which is his to manipulate, or 
rather, be does not take into account the power 
which printers' ink and the circnlotion of a journal 
give to his opinion, whether such opinion be of val- 
ue or otherwise. This omission Ib not due to a 
careless neglect, but it comes of that innate modes- 
ty, amounting almost to self-depreciation, which is 
characteristic of the cleverer members of the press. 
The operatic agent sends a press telegram stating 
that such and such a prima donna has arrived by 
the last steamer, together with many notabilities, 
who, however, have not the good fortune to belong 
to the galaxy of stars in the musical world. Here 
follow, in quasi-advertisement form, twenty or 
thirty lines of information anent the plans of the 
sweet singer and her agent. The newspapers open 
their heart and give all this a place. Exchanges 
come containing unreliable stories of prime donne ; 
the gfood-heart^ journalist clips them out that he 
may lay them before his readers, erroneously think- 
ing that he is helping the cause of true musical art. 
The manager comes to the newspaper man, and, 
with tears in his eyes, implores to be spared such 
severe criticism; the newspaper man, having a 
good hnman heart, but without a keen sense of jus- 
tice, remains honestly inexorable, but does try to 
administer the necessary punishment with as light 
a hand as is possible for him to do in fairness. 
The true journalist may be compared to a skilful 
■nrgeon ; if the former metaphorically amputates a 
manager^s limbs, he does so with an earnest sense 
of well-doing ; if the manager succumbs and dies 
from the effects of the operation, the journalist feels 
no compunction. Jiaviug done all for the best. The 
average journalist has too high a sense of honor to 
give unmerited praise to managers or prime donne 
In return for flattery or solider compensation. If 
black sheep have been occasionally discovered In 
the very respectable flock, these have been brand- 
ed and banished forever. If the iournalist some- 
times gives unmerited praise, it is because he does 
so unconsclonsly — because he is not sufficiently 
alive to the weight of his opinion, and to the Im- 
portant effect or Its circulation ; to be sure, this is 
rather a creditable fault; nevertheless, it has Its 
bad effects.— JftMttf Trade Review. 
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Our New Arrangementa 

Dwi6HT*s Journal ov Musio will continue to be 
issued, as heretofore, once a fortnight by Messrs 
Oliver Dltson A Co., until the close of the present 
volume, which will end with the number for De- 
cember 28. 

With the first numlier of Volume XXXIX (Jan. 
7, 1879) the publication and business care of the 
Journal will be assumed by the house of Houqhton, 
Osgood A Co., so well known through their admi- 
rable editions of the best books, as well as their 
"Atlantic Monthly** and other first-class periodicals. 
Under their auspices this oldest American musical 
journals will preserve its identity in editorship. In 
spirit, principle and purpose, as well as in general 
outward form and style. The Editor will be assist- 
ed by an able corps of contributors and correspond- 
ents, both musical and literary, who will treat the 
esthetic problems of the day from various points of 
view, some of them seeing with young eyeb. These 
new elements, with the improved position of l^e 
Editor, will, It Is hoped, put new life Into the old 
Journal, and make It more Interesting than it ever 
has been since it began In 1862. 

Ths Jaumai toiU be iuued fartniffhUy ; pries 
of iubeeription $2. 50 per year, payaJtiU in adeanee, 
from January 1, 1879. The terme of Advertie- 
ing wiU he eetenUaUy the eame as Tieretqfare, 



Siibseriptums (or noticss of intention to subseribs) 
and ameriisements^ for the new Vohnns may hs 
sent to Messrs. Houghton, Osoood & Co., 220 
DesonsMre Street, or directly to the BditoTy J. 8. 
D WIGHT, 12 Pefiij>erton Square, 



Our Forxign Exohangbs will kindly ad- 
dress hereafter, until further notice : "J. S. Dwiort, 
12 Pemberton Square, Boston, Masaachnsetts." 



Shall We Have any SymphoniM ? 

//. 

The certainty of having every year a series of 
conservative, sound, classical concerts of orchestral 
music is quite as Important to every music-loving 
city, as the possession of an Art gallery, or Muse- 
um, where the immortal masterworks of sculpture 
and of painting, originals or faithful copies, may 
always be accessible, so that their influence may 
never cease among us, so that we may run as little 
risk as possible of ever forgetting them, or having 
our attention drawn away and all absorbed by the 
loud appeals of every new fashion and Its still loud- 
er advertisements. For in truth what we really 
want Is Art for Art's sake, and not the show of Art 
for showmen. Art versus Showman Is a case of 
long standing in all the courts of culture. The de- 
fendant in this long suit has -innumerable advan- 
tages in clouds of witnesses, ready to swear to any- 
thing, in unscrupulous advocates, crafty devices, 
and even corrupt judges. It is the modest, honest 
few who have to bear the burden of the righteous 
cause. This is precisely what the Harvard Musical 
Association, with hopeful fervor— €ome may think, 
with more zeal than discretion, - undertook to do 
when it began to give Symphony Concerts fourteen 
years ago ; and It has pressed the suit with vary- 
ing success from year to year. We closed our first 
brief article upon this subject with these words: 
" Let us have our good old Symphony Concerts 
again, if It be possible. For, who can say, or who 
imsf^ne, what turn for ihevione musical matters in 
Boston may soon take, should such a vacuum 
occur as their omission for a single season I ** 

Now there seems to be not a little danger that 
the suit, after so many hard-won Tictorles, may be 
abandoned. A turn for the worse la already patent 
in our musical body politic. It chiefly takes the 
form just now of apathy. The public has for a few 
years grown so apathetic to its higher privileges in 
music — as well as to its duties In regard to music — 
that the torpor has even begun to creep through 
many of the members of the concert-giving Associ- 
ation Itself, till It Is much harder than It used to be 
to rouse a sufficient number to a sense of the Impor- 
tance of spending a few dollars to sustain the noble 
cause and purchase for themselves and faqllies some 
sure opportunities of exquisite enjoyment which Is 
at the same time culture, treasure laid up in the 
soul. 

What then ? Are we less ihuslcal here in Boston 
than we once were f Doubtless we have had more 
credit than we ever claimed ; have we also had 
more than we had a right to ? There are some out- 
side appearances against us. It must be confessed ; 
we trust, however, they are only superficial, only 
of the moment. We do not support the highest 
class of concerts as we did ; we talk Beethoven, but 
de not go to hear him ; we all do homage to the 
g^eat names of Bach and Handel, Haydn, Mosart, 
and the rest, yet, when we have a chance to listen 
to their best, we stay away as If they were not 
worth our dollar or our time ; It looks as if the 
cigar In the armchair, the drive in the suburbs, the 
dress call or " ketUedmm "were metal more attrac- 
tive. — ^Then again, how hard It Is to keep the goed 
musicians with us I They aver that they must seek 
their bread and butter fiurther off ; they band them- 



selves Into travelling quintet clubs and spend the 
winters playing in the West and South and Canada 
to audiences such as they cannot draw together here 
and within easy reach of the '* Hub." So, In the 
first place, to the great loss, and to the disgrace too 
of so musical a centre, one of the most essential, 
vital means of culture and refined enjoyment, — 
Clasrieal Chamber CmwerU, string quartets, quintets, 
etc., have for some seasons almost utterly died out 
In Boston ; and In the second place, our best violin- 
ists, 'cellists, etc., are not here when we want them 
to make up the Orchestra we ought to have. The 
Chamber Concerts have died out ; the bright^ re- 
freshing springy have shrunk into the ground and 
vanished at our feet, — betaken themselves as It were 
subterraneously to other places, fsir away, where 
they leap and foam up In the sunshine of lees fickle 
favor. The Symphonies, the Orchestra Itself, will 
die out unless more devotion, more willingness to 
work and pay (or a good thing shall manifest Itself 
right quickly. 

Still we believe these signs and dangers superfi- 
cial. It is not that musical taste and culture are at 
a low ebb among us. On the contrary, there is 
more taste, more appreciation, more knowledge, 
shared by more persons, and there are more well 
taught in munc, than there ever were before. Our 
social atmosphere is really more musical. But it is 
just here the danger has crept In. It i* your edu- 
cated, thinking man who feels he can put off the 
reading of a good book ; for occupation he does not 
need It, he Is alwaya occupied ; he has his study 
and his thinking and his ecstades of fresh suggei*- 
tlon or of classical association In himself; he takes 
it easily and gets into the habit of not troubling 
himself to go out and get or buy such treasures, 
which he would be the last person In the world to 

* 

undervalue. On a desert Island, all alone, you 
would read every word of every book that came to 
hand; In your comfortable home, amid libraries 
M\ of books, you think you can read this or that at 
any time, and so unconsciously neglect it for a long 
time. This is just the difference between Boston 
and those new fields out West, which the Quintets 
find It so much more profitable for them to culti- 
vate. It is not taste, or love, or culture that we 
lack ; it la devotion. It Is palnataklng. It Is zeal. 
And seal means money, as well as time, cheerfully, 
eagerly spent to keep alive, and on a permanent 
footing, those Institutions, which are the true Con 
servatories of Musical Art and taste among us. 
Yen or I may not always personally need them, 
just as some religious people think they do not need 
to go to church. But the very fact that we have 
grown more muaical, that we can have very good 
music In onr houses, that we can recall the Sym- 
phony for ourselves through four or eight-hand ar- 
rangements, that the social seat of a musical party 
Is so much more tempting than the sitting In a 
crowd in Musio halls, — this very fact accounts In a 
great measure for the sort of apathy that we com- 
plain of. It Is that we grow selfish In our luxury of 
culture; that we forget to pay the price of what we 
would perpetuate among us ; that we too careleasly 
allow the Institutions to take care of themselves ; 
and thus we throw the whole thing into the hands 
of showmen, always on the watch to rush In and fill 
the vacuum with the things which they like, since 
they catch the curious crowd, and soon crowd out 
the better things that we like. 

7//. 

Why are all appeals to the public for the support 
of Symphony Concerts, and for the building up of a 
fine Orchestra en permoHenee, to be a blessing and an 
honor to onr city, met with such lukewarm and in- 
adequate response ? Is it natural that It should be 
so t Is it worthy of the good name wa bear for 
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nwle*! onltars ind sothusluni ! For HTanl yttti 
put » reaaoD ooald b« band : Wa hid (r«qa«Dt rtc- 
lU from anolhar Orcheatra far more tbomnghly 
Iralned Ihan any we can Inraiah. Bat no v, It muil 
ba our own local orchastra or noDt. Thara la but 
ODS obance far conoerta. and that la offbrad bj th» 
Harvard Modcal AaaocIatloD. And there la but 
one ODndltloD wantlni; to complete anooeia, and thai 
la — maiuf. For In that aingle word lie* the open- 
aaaame cammandinf; all the condtUoui. Do yon 
donbtItT Rnn your aye orer the whole llat of 
orltlelami, oonplalDta, ao^eationa, — a bewildarlnfc 
Babel of coofoMd and contradiolorj voloea to be 
anre^wblch aeaaon alter aeaaou hare appeared far 
and ackliut theae concert*. They tre too dibdj' 
even to enumerate, but moat of them, at Icaat the 
moat Important, veadllf fall under a Few head*. 
And probably. If the worthy critic, the uneaay or 
mlalrnatinK puLllc, had been prlvj to the oonniel' 
of the managing comoilttee. they would And that 
BTery one of theae crltldima and theae aogi^lloni 
bad been anUeipated there, — yea, long ago, — and 
had beeo conildered and dlaccaaed over and ever Id 
Committee with the moat earnrat endeaver tu du 
full Joadoe to them all and meet the wiahea of thr 
lari^eat number,— that la to aay the lirEvat number 
of believers, really intareated In the object of the 
ooncert* from the BnL 

I. Nothlag calla forth auch ■ variaty of opinlona 
ai the prog^mmaa. They are too claaalcal for 
•oma, too mlied for othera ; too long, loo abort ; 
too light, too heavy ; aome are for more of the new 
mnalc, while aome will none of It; aome. (anil 
a pretty targe olaaa loo) would like nothing ao well 
U to hear one continual round of Beethoven. In 
no way can a prc^amme ba made np, that aomo 
will not complain of It ; and there ia na way of ob- 
vlating one complaint without meeting Ita counter- 
part itaring yon full In the face. — Now let na not 
forget the original prime object of tbaM coocerta ; 
wa have already pointed to it In th« analogy ang. 
g«(t«d between auch ooncerta and the rooma devot- 
ed to the model maaterworka of Soulptnre and 
Painting in Art Oallerlea and Moaenms. The pnr- 
poae which theae aerve in their way, auch conoerta 
ought to aerve In Unalo. Not that there ihould be 
notblDg elae admitted, bnt only that we might be 
tnro of flodlng theae, of hearing the great Sympho- 
ale* from year 1o year, ao that we never may for- 
get (hem. Bnt If we have them, the rest of the pro- 
gramme muat ba made np In aome arttatlc harmony 
with tbom ; there muat be symmetry and balance 
of the several memben ; the cnntraats (of light and 
aarions, etc), mnat not ba out of all relation ; the 
bonqnat mnat not be merely mlacallaneona and ae 
(ddental. Pat In everything that people call tor, 
try to combine all their favoritea, and what a aanae- 
leaa, hel«rogeneoua, 111 proportioned jumble you 
would make of it I If yon want variety of stylea 
and achoola, of tight and claadcal, it la practicablr 
only to a very limited eitaot in a aingle ooncert, o 
In a abort aeries of oooccrta, wlthont crowding eu 
the very feature most essential to the whale plan 
from the firsL But " seek flnt the kingdom of 
rigbteoDsnesa, and then shall all these Ihlnga be 
■£led.' That U. first secure our aUted opportnnl- 
ttaairf bearing the great maeters; and then havx 
djeoty of concerts, so that we may gratify curloaity 
to hear new worka, and even concerte of s light and 
miaoetlaneoos character. Bat this again re<|uirea 
(Moiuy ,' Ihia requires an urcheslra In constant prac- 
Uoe, with plenty of occupation In the way of con- 
certs. And all this we certainty should bsve. if 
the public support would only hold out. So long 
as we cannot have all Ibis, is It not wiser to secure 
the i»f, and not compTOmlse and spoil Us influence 
by ill-aasorted comblnatlans T 

Well, all this Is merely 1ji cnuver some Inkling of 
the many and great and Irreconcilable diffioulUes 
wbleh btaet the programme problem ; and to show 
-'ilylagall theseap ■' 
nes ss manv co 



ntent In ■ much broader Beld ; and tbia. reduced to 
simplest terms, mesns a waII-aupport«d permanent 
orchestra. — In short, moiug. Every anfivorsbla 
criticism wHbdraws money, and ao lar poetponea 
the solution of the problem. 

S. Next to the programmes (which, by the way, 
person of much mnaica] eiperleoce and intelli- 
gence can read over from the Iwginnlng and notac- 
knowledge that no better programmes on the aver- 
„ rere ever given In this world), the Orchestra 
has been theconstant theme of crilldam. The com- 
plaint la two-fold: I. that our orcheatra has neither 
tsrge SDOueh (for our great Music Hall), nor 
made up of the beat moaloiana. Bnt thla we have 
Iready answered : We have all the musicians that 
he pnblic seems disposed to pay for : and if they 
rould pay better. If they would give ue ludlencea 
if l.BOO or 2,000 people, then we conld keep our 
finest violinists, etc., at home snd have them In the 
band. S- That soch orchestra as we do hive Is 
not safflclcntly well trained ; the peHormanres show 
tack of rehearsal ; to this, again, the answer is the 
lack of money; the Association would reiolce to 
have as much rehearsal as the most liberal support 
would pay for. If yon would see Improvement. O 
ye critics, seek not to turn people away from the 
concerte, but seek to drew them In. The sinews of 
war are also those tbst Harmony requires. 

S- or many minor difficulties and caase* of com- 
plaint, we mention this one only. The members of 
the Asaooiation. who have always borne by far the 
iargeat portion of the harden of these concerts, 
and have prictlcallv guarintlsd them, have been ac- 
customed, not fur Ihemselves so mncb, bat by 
of Inducing their friends and neighbors to sutw 
to offer the first choice of seats to inch early pri- 
vate applioanta- Thla has drawn down npan the 
Society the acooaatlon of eicluslveness. There can 
be no ground for this objection In the following 
beading to the subscriptloD papars, whichbive been 
placed at the Husle Hall, and at Ihe principal book 
and musio stores, almply to teat the public demand 
for another aeries of concerts during the coming 

The HARVARD MUSICAL ABBOCIATION 

will give ita Fourteenth Bertes of ConoerU )f a suffi. 

oient public demand be expressed, 

Subeariptlons fbr Uie season of Bight Chneeru, at 

Eight Dollars, are invited. The IMs will bs open 

until Ootober IC. 
^f No pr4/ertnct wiif bt sAotnt to membtri of At 

.^ssodofKMi in Ifu rAote* of uati. 
Dne notice will be given of the time and place fa 

the selection of seala, the datss of the Concerts, an 

hrther Important particulars. 

J. 8. DWIOHT. Cba*. C. PxRKDia, 

J. C. D. Pabekr, B. L. Tborhdikb, 
B. J. Lako, Wm. F. AFTaoKT, 

AnouBTUB Flaoo, B. W. Ckow>iimbhibi.d. 

S.B.BOELEBINOBB, AbTHTKW. FOOTK, 

Cbab, P, Cuhtih, 

ConefH Gommittee. 
BoarOK, September 18, 1878. 

Thi Vovi^ioii Club, true to the qolok impnlsi < 
hnmanlty. anilolpsted the musical leaaon and, o 
Wadneadajr evening, Sepiember 18, gave a poncert [< 
the relief ot the lufferen St the Boutb. Tbepsbllc loo 
was quick to rospoBd. The Boston MuMcUall was very 
nearir loll, and the Relief Fund maila richer bj a ibOD- 
sand ooUan and mnre. Ttie programme was msde up 
of eonrse ot favorite lamlllu pieces of tlir Club's eiten- 
4ve repertoire, aa tbere was iliort lime for rrhei 



The ilnglng wis on the whole admirable, thonch uat- 
inlljr not np to the hlshest mark of Mr. Osboon's choir, 
learlir sveir number wai encored, lenKllienlni ont the 



». TarantellL 

Mr. W. H. Sherwood. 

ft. NlehtSong Rbelnbenei 

>r Bir'- "-'-' — •-'- 



Dniiav Schumann 
Ihelnbencei 
Rnblniteli 



Mlai ranuj' Kellogc. 

rOTsalcen Folksong from tlie CatiutUan 

Male Cbonia. 
Haj Song Fraiu 

How sweet tlwHoonHKbt Sleeps Leslie 



The Rnlnsd Cbapel , , 



to the HWh Paalmi 



sa,„.., 



BaooKLVM PHiLHiaMoNia. The following has ths 
right healthy tone for any musical society in auch 
clrcumBtances,''Snd we are glad to print It, 
Twelve hundred labicritMrs every year for a ssriea 
of Symphony Cone«rla I Will not the example stir 
old Boston to redeem her credit T 
RStar JourtuJ of Mane, 

DiAK So.: In yonr Issus of the 14th InsL, you 
?peak of the Brooklyn Philharmonic as " dumb- 
foundered and perplexed" over the departo 



Thomas. The remark U doabtles* soneated by 

-printeo from the 

TWAuH. that the " Brooklyn Philharmonic Society 



the statement In the article r 



twelve hundred each year — ire members of the So- 
ciety, and that these can be relied upon far the most 
part to renew their subscrlptionB under any good 

The Society la " perplexed " to find a worthy soo- 
ceseor to Theodore Thomas, bnt it haa never, tor a 
moment, ihontcht of diabandlnf;. Of neoeaalty. we 
secure our orcheatra from New York, and we ahall 
have thla winter substsntlally the same orobeatra 
that Ur, Thomaa has ussd for several years past. 
He will not take any considerable niimber with 
him. Indeed, I have not heard of one whobaal>een 
engaged to accompany him, if I except Mr. Jaoob- 
sobo, formerly in his orchestra, but for ■ year past 
a member at the Uendelasohn Qnintette Club, of 
your city, 

Tne Brooklyn Philharmonic has so firm a hold 
on the public and has been ao aucoekstnt In all re- 
spects, I do not like to have It appear that ths Insa 
of any msn, however talented, esn afl^t its nss- 

It will bsve a conductor in a few days, and we 
have no doubt of the anal cordial support of the 
public 

Very Iroly yours, 

Hoaano C. Kinb, 

Chairmm of ilvtit CommiUm, 

DioiT or Opesi Bovtsb. All lovers of rinoere 
and healthy Art will read tbe following with an 
■ arnest hope that it may prove tme: 

" Tbe vlaitor to Paris In IRTg," writes a oorreapondant 
from London, " who was alsoa vlsltoi to Paris In IWt, 
cannot bnt be sirupk by the difference of tone In the 
proftammes presented for his Hinsiderallan bj the 
theatres ot Paris at the two epochs. That form ot Ibeat- 
Tical entertainment which seemed so abnndantlj and ao 
accurately to reflect the follj and tbe exttavacanoe of 
tbs ImiMria) days, opera baaffe, isnow wholly lavislble 
lo tboee who have aocepled tbelnvltatlnnot the Repub- 
lic. I>arinjc my STay of^Tonr weeks In Paris not a slnels 

— *- ~iffs appeared on the bills of inv Paris theatre. 



)l11i of iBv Pi 
>t tue Oafets 
Heft. ThePi._._ . 
I pliyiUE vaaderlllee. 



tacnlai piece s te> 

and the Vari*t*. , , 

Bonltea was closed. At the Rei. ,___ 

iVIJCfiaeof HH. Mdlhacinil HaKvv, tbe authors ot 
IheOntadifiunKaMindof IheAUib^l^.is avowed- 
ly an operi-oomlqne, inU M. Lecnq'i music Is iltogettaei 



wIlblDit 






„Jssumelhln|; at tbe same > 
n most »t ihe tbeatraa in I^ 






London are those slojlnir at the proper all-roimd presea- 
taUoo of comedy, and lakluc as their model tbe Oym- 
nise or the VanaevUle of Paris. 
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Kulo Abroad. 

ViuoA. The ImperUl Opemhonu r«-opeii«d wltli 

ICsjartwsr'i PrajMU, Mdllc. Olndale alngliig tba put 

ef rirUa, Harr lAb^tt Ihmt of Jsu da Lejda, mod Hen 

Soult that of Obarthil. Herr Oeilok* wu tlie condac- 

toT. BeTSnl oldopanu, not perCorinad for ft ooiulden- 

bla period, are to ba caeiuclUited. Tbe llat Inolada* 

HtfaDl'a^MvkindLortiinK'a ICa/iHiicAmtdt, supported 

by MdUei. Bngft, Qlodela, Hsnan MUller, Soula, ud 

Blgnlo. The lint-named ;oung lady will ilao ihoril; 

! arpaar for the Siat tEme aa Zerllna in Don Juan, The 

I iDllowlDK la tha cait of Hen R. Wagner'i aUgfrUd : 

, BKgfiled. Harr Qlali; Ulme, Harr Bchmldt; FaAiar, 

I Harr HablaveU; WoUn. Herr Soarla; BrUnnMlda, 

! Mdma. Materna; Albeiloh, Herr Beck; and Krda, 

Hdme. Ralcher-KIndarniaim. Hen Qlati reeeBtlr t1i- 

Ited Uanlch to aee BUafritd at tha Theatre Koyal. U 

I Anton Bublnsieln't Sm, written tor tha Onnd Opera 

Parli. agnree among tha noTeltlei promlted bj Hen 

I Jftnner (or a later period ot (he aauon, and the permis- 

' iloato repment whlchheobtainedbjr agreaing to bring 

oat tbe eompiMer'B earlier work, DU Xaeeab/Ur, The 

'. latter failed to Impren Cha Vlenneea, and will probably 

: not be heard *K»iD, yigstiaUona are going on with 

I Mdma. Adellna Pattl.— Harr Tewele baa aacnred (be fol- 

- lonrlni noveltiei for tbe Carltheater: Lt A(U Due, Le- 

Ooeq; Boaaeeio, EInppe; Mar^laliu, Lecocq; Ia Sd/b- 

I onddfl Serrnla, Uaigllo; La Ovtla itlT Xtnlr, Dabola; 

; DU Ve-falUiu Mautr, Johsnn Brandl; and La Pei4U 

' Miutttt, Supp«.— A shore time ago Frofeseor Sudolpta 

', WUImen eaddanly gave ilgn* of mental abenaUon, end 

; by order of tba dletrict Police Bnrgeon wa* ordered to 

be taken to the Bnperrlalon Room of tbe Oaoeral Hoa- 

' pital. Thenntortonate man was aaflering, It appearii 

I from rellgleui madH. One day, aa he wa« crossing ot- 

' er St. 9tephen'a Bqaara.ha was met by an old woman, 

! elgtaty years of age, named Aenes Brelectaa, (he Inmate 

I of an elmahouae, and gare her his diamond ring, mah- 

I Ing at the same (Imc a present ot his wall-fllled purse lo 

1 In the HongartMi Crown Hotel, whither he then pro- 
intce bebarloT nnd wild diaconree *ooa 



(blaChi 

flftletti 

BDrrl' 



teofhl: 



jeyed... 



re* him. 






I death bere ii 
■ r, Thorr 



r. Head Maoiei 
was seventyseiCD yean ot At;e, .ind ,1 dmiitlittr hy Iter 
father's llrM wife. The >i.]. '"i.. 'k.in- t:,.'ii,i,.'[ ..r a 
family of nineteen brothers or J -j.t.r^-iiui ul t^ii^i.-n, 
bowoTOr, nlM only grew nn—are now Andreas, member 
ot the Imperial BMrd of Acconnu, and Hermann, 
Vreacherattbe8ohottenklrche,bathBonsby the aeooDil 
aarrlu*. Hermann performed tbe bnilai sarTlce for 
(be deceased In (beebarcbotst. Uirlcb. It la a remark- 
able tact thai no one Ihoaghl of Informing any ot tbe 
muBloal assoclatloDS, InctndlnK the HlnnergesangTe- 
ralB, of Udm. Hchnelder'i death. Tha laat-named 
soclatywonldcertajnly have anng a tnnnral choms at 



STinTaA>T.— NeTOp^ndlng festlTltlea and lavish hos- 
piUllty bave marked tbe stay of (be Vienna Hlonerg^ 
■aDgreraln In this oapttal. All along their road, a( 
Ulm, Gefstllngen, onpplugen, and Essllngen, tbe vid- 
ton were molt warmly weliwmad. The gieal feature In 
Uia rejololngs here was the tmcovering ot the Schnberc 
Itonnment, presented to the Uedsikrans by Dr. Olto 
Elbeo. editor of the AdttrdMnAcr Mtrcur, who blmsalf 
delivered the address when (be moanment was former- 
ly handed over to the Society. He ga<n a sketch ot 
Sctauben's life and ot hla artistic deTelopment, ehario- 
tarliing Schnbert ai a matter of tbe £led, nueqoalledby 
any one either before or after him. The monament laa 
thoroQgb aitlstlc snccess. Tbe pedestal rests npon a 
broad plinth. The principal ornament on the front la a 
DTMtrlnied lyre twined with tanral, and the name 
" Frani Schnbert " In raised letlen. The rid tore, num- 
bering 110, played a pmialneut part In the vocal portion 
ot the pracaedlnn, and created a profoand Impression 
by tha wonderful beauty and accuracy of (heir singing. 
During the banquet given after (be ceremony, a tale- 



lie by tha hi 

tra Royal. Tbla a 

special snhscrlptlon 



ratic performances at (he Thoa- 
>n. the management opened a 
Mozart's aeyen operas, which It 



iS^ncnte, nil StitflUiru^ am dim Smil, Die HoetMit 
04$ Flgan, Don Juan. Oifl >n TuHf, ntui, aod Bit 



BsKUS.— The Boyal Operahouse was te-opebed with 
Hen Igoai Brllira eobUnti fmu, Inilead of 'Weber's 
Obifvii, aapravlonelyaBnonnoed.— Hen Hans von BH- 



iow, wbo has not played bare lor a oonstdeiahle tlmsi 
will give, at tha end ot October, a "Beethoven Eraning" 
fortGebeneBtof theBayrauth Patronage Aaaoclatlon. 
—Da4 SOebAai da XrtmUui, JfarOa, DU iMltM Daau, 
Fta DiatBit, and OntUaiimi TtU, haya been drawing 
good hooeea at EroU'a Oper. 



jjytthl Sglitti. 



DBSORIPTITX LIBT OFTHK 

IiA-XaST I.CT7SZO. 

riakllalBSXlky Oliver Dltasm A C*. 



HII.AII.— Tba ai-klng remando, ot Portugal, recent- 
ly visited this dty, bat has since left far Paris. Among 

the artlBts with whom he apent some Hma, was Slgnor | Vweial, wUh Plaas AccaMp«BlM*Bt. 

Scblra,torwhomhi. K^e.^ pro^ P"'>="1»' - I SpWk DOt « Word Of COldnew. Aft. 3. E to F. 

Eeem. His Uajesty's win, wlw, uMdlle. Henslei.aang ' jr^ . <m 

with mncta applause tn 1BU-G8 at (he flcala, hewed her „, . ^ .v i . .i . ..i .. -"«'"■ •" 

eld siniine mSeter, Blgaor Banglovanni, to'osinn her, '^ KVSl,U5^" ^'Sf.'''"*^ "' 

recaivlBjt blm in tha most osarteons manner, and Intro- I =«> « broken apart I 

dnclng bimto her boiband, the ex-klDg. I A very slug-able melody and aDnatlve aong. 

The W»y throuftb the Wood. Eb. 4. d to r. 

! Mme. BattiXon-DoUig. 60 

8TOOKHOLB.-A. F. Llndblad, the waU-known eompo- , ,. g^,, , ^(h you? Somebody aald, 

ser, Bnroamad the " FraDi Scbubart ot tha North," baa ) Somebody aaudly tossed her aweet head." 

Jnit died aged seveoty-foiu. I Tbe lltUa "tiff "of tbe two " somebody* " la 

made the occasion of a moat delightful song. 
! Draw near, O holy Dove. Quutet and Solo. 
Ah Interesting teatival was receoUy celebrated by tha I D. 3. d to E. Bnuh. 30 

eminent nuslo-publlsblng firm of BreKkopf and HXrtdl, I gj,^ haniita me like a happy Dream, 
ot Lelpslg, the occasion being tha flfUeth anniieraary of . •.. » 

tba entry ot the present senior partner, Han Ralmond 
Hkrtel, Into tha huslneas. Among the numeious com- 
memoratlTa gifts of which Ben Hlrtel was the recipi- 
ent, one of the moat Interesting was that presented by 

ponTollo, adorned with thecreatot (he firm, ard con, 
talning a pbotographlc copy of the Hnt otBciai doco- 
ment written by tbe veteran member of the house, via., 
a letter directed to the sdll floorlsblng titm ot T. Lncoa 
atMUan. Coi 

{i1l™dW^a?rti' 

oeedlngsofthaday. '.For thee, my heart 1* yearning. 

For thee, my love, for tfiee." " 
Melody full ot erpresslon, and well interpreta 
tha devolion of this faltbful lover. 



ralnlatory addreeses (delivered either ' fi'^fJHJ ?*,.*??"' 
oughthemedluraofthet6le|tr«nh)con. ' "" Messiah. 
from all parts during the teatrve pro- Paithftil Love. A. 



"Aa ocean holds a itany rieam, 

Altho' the star ha gone forever.'* 

A eheerful " haunting. "Welcome socb splrltaa] 

presence t 

Come unto Him. F. 4. F to g. Le»lU. 86 

" His yoke Is easy, luid his burden la light." 

As sung b^ Bims Beeves.^ I( Is a solo tn 






ai some ot tba well known si 
Faitbnil Love. A. 3. d to K Katl. Z 



LEinia.— Concert in memory of F. Ten Holstein (July 
11]: Trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello; Boena 
from Schtner's "Bnut von Mesalna;" Sonsta (Op. IS) 
fornlanntorte; Aln from "Kattenfkojgervon Hameln" 
and "Haideeohachti" Song* far mixed choraa (Hoi- 



TBI Dtatrclu Ba4t-tMm9 touab.tt for the accuracy 
at the following anecdote emanating from Klsslngen: 
" eiikce the arrival hare of Prince Bismarck Iha town la 
swarming with anierprising concert-apeculaton. One 
ot Ibelr number, a oertain Hen Julias Orauer, peti- 
tioned the prince on tbe very flnt day ot hit stay here 
to accept the patronage ot an orchestral body which he 
was about lootKaniM far the sole purpose 



'da 



ncellor at Berlin, ^t 

I pJBtol-shootIng is 1Ike< 



._„ Included in 

work," Prince Bllmarok 



Ion." being probably already suBloienay wall acqnalnl 
d wlih tbe original " leading .motive^ of Che pistol 
brntlnit, alluded lo in the above " symphony,"^ lo b 



Paub.— Exhibition Conoert, Sweden and Norway 
(JulyH): Sonata for pianotorte and viollo (Orlag); Oc- 
tet tor scrings (Brendsenl; Trio in B Oat (Bnwald). 
Concert OtBclel ot Chamber MtiBlo (Aagoitl): Trio for 
pianoforte, violin, and vlolonoello [Laonmba); Quintet' 
Dmlnor,Onalow); Quartat,0p.41(Baln(-Saens). Grand 
Concert Offlclel (August 8); Overture, "La Ituatta" 
(Anbar); Fragments from a Mass (Ambrolse ThomasJi 
Symphony RomaDtlqoe (Jonclbrei); Marche Naptlale 



(Bi.i'tielTrei. ConcerCOa)cielof(!)bamber Music (AnEiiel 
le ' Ijnartet, Op. laiUon Kreotier); Coneerlo caprlccl- 
oiii for pianotorte (Dubola); Intermosio tor atrlneed 
quintet I Tandan); Trio (Op, *1| tor pianotorte, violin, 
and vlolancello (Laoomhe). Orand Concert OlBclel 
(AuEust ItX): Fraementa train Symphonic Ootblqne (B. 
Ondard); Sc^ne Fsntastiiinefor orcheatra and ohorat, 
"Ik HJsia d'KnlTman" (H. Salomon): Symphony tor 
organ and orchestra {Gullmanti; Airs da dsnse d'-Har. 
cnlanum " iK, David); Fragments from " Sept Pan.les 

(DLil.'lf ■! 'ciinccrt OMolcl of Chamber Mualc (Augast 
to ((K.rL.T (||i a (A, LulglnD; Quintet No. a in Q 
tci VMI..1 ii.HLKiiueiita tRclclia^; Audante In V tor 

Badbv-Badem.— Concert ot the CnrcomlM (AuguH 
K): Oveitare"RuyBUt" (MendBlssobnl ; Violin con- 
certo (No, !), with oroheatra, nn published (Joachim Raff); 
Violin salas(Bacb and Rubinstein); Marob from "Die 
Folkangei" (Kretacbmer); Vooalsoll, 



Nazareth. F. 4. o to g, Gmmod. CO 

Tha wall-hnown and rrand Ghrlitmas song, 
raised one degree in pltcn : tram Et to F. Now 
It la available for Treble and Tenor as well ai 
tor lower voices. 

Dew-Dropa and Roses. Bft. 3. d to F. PnUl. SO 

" A maid with tresses bright as gold, 
I chanced to meet open the way. 
She binstaed; her eyelids downward fell, 
A dewy roee lay at her leet." 



Bright Flowert. Six Eacy aod Uelodions 

Pieces. H. lAclmer. Eaoh, 30 

No, I. Carnation. C. 2. 

six useful contributlonB to tbe stock ot pret? 
pieces tor begtuners. 
La Belle Brunette Galop. G. 3. atuckenhoU. 40 
Very bright, of conne, asa Oslop must be;— 
bat. In addition, is a good ootave ezerdse. 
Boston Schottiech, D. 3. Xarl. 30 

A mod, original air, and a Bchottlaeh tbat 
will please In any city. Including the one oom- 
plliaented by lla name. 
Longing for Home, F. 3. L»ge. 40 

If one were thus loi " 
beautiful melody, he < 
tUltwasflnlshedand 

Otand Procession March. C. 

Flue march for full band, tor organ ot piano. 

Dance of the Qnomes. Conoert Polka. 

r. 3. SteinAagen. 40 

The Onomce, as etery one who baa seen them 
will teatl^, are Brat rate dancers, and this la 
worthy ot their best kind of prancing. 
Fair Bingen on the Rhine. Waltzes. 3. KarL 40 
May be played aa one oontinnona Walla, in 
various fcaya, or divided, at plesaore. Fine 
WalDes foe "fair Bingen" or tbe fair suywbaie. 
Night Winds Tale of the Past. Morceau 

de Salon. P. 4. Karl. 40 

, lea, giacelnl and bright 

'peggloB, Ao., tor Iti natiatlve. 



Clark. 40 



titlet ot Bowing 
arpeggios, Ar- ' 

The RcitDiEM. 



By W. O. Perkiiu. 50 



! may be curled In the 
ns when such a hook Is 

neeoea, are sure to occur, it may be well for 

CboliB to keep a set on banil. 

AsHaBviATiOKS — Degrees ot dUBoul^ are marked 
from 1 to 7, The key Is denoted by acaptial letter, as 
C, Bh, etc. A lanw Roman leiteimsrksUia lowest and 
the highest note tf on tba atalf, email Reman letters tl 
below or above tha staff. Thos: "C. B. otoX," meant 
" Key ot C, Fifth degree, lowest latter c on the added 
II oe below, highest letter Eon the 4th tpaee," 





uxml 
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''][i]me4kmg''uid''][i]me4Uiig«n.'' CaUed 
alio Swabian Poeta.* 

BT THBODOBB BODB. 

Mbme^ from the root fnan, *'to remember/' 
«* think of," "recollect," originiilly signified 
"remembrance," "recollection." The old 
Germans were accostomed, at sacrifices and 
banqneta, to quaff a goblet to the gods as well 
as to absent or dead friends, and this they 
termed ^^ Minne trinkm,^^ "drinking remem- 
brance." Thus, in pagan times, they drank 
the Minne^ or "remembrance" of Wuotan, 
Donar, and other gods; after their conyersion, 
they drank that of Christ, the Virgin, the 
Saints, etc. Bat, at a yery early period, there 
grew op in Germany for the word ifmn^ a 
second meaning, since then the only accepted 
one, of personal and more especially sexual 
partiality—as opposed to hate; while Liebe^ 
"loye," expresaed pleasantness, satisfaction, 
contentment, as opposed to suffering. The 
deep respect paid by the (Germans to the softer 
sex from the earliest times was by the spirit of 
chiyalry, by the lasting influence of certain ro- 
mances, and by the reciprocal effect of the 
worship of the Virgin, carried to the wildest 
lengths of extrayagance, the consequence beins 
that the German lyric poets of the 12th and 
18th century selected Mmne^ which they fre- 
quently personified as "uPVaii ifSniM," and de- 
yotion to woman as the principal subjects of 
their works, while the name of Mwme9dngert or 
ifl»ii«»n^0r ("Minnesingers") was bestowed 
on themselyes. When Minne-worship degen- 
erated into immoral error, and paid homage to 
sensual enjoyment alone, the word Minns re- 
ceiyed a secondary and reprehensible meaning, 
its primary and more noble signification being 
transferred to the word Liebe, until at length 
the poets of the 15th. century re-inyested it 
with its former honorable dignity and again 
adopted it in the langpage of poetry. 

By Minne-Singers, m the strict acceptation 
of the word, we understand lyric poets and 
singers of loye-songs, as written and sung by 
the chiyalry of the 12th, 18th, and commence- 
ment of the 14th century. These Minne- 
Sin^rs, nearly all of whom wrote, set to 
music, and sang their own songs, since true 
lyrics — that is, the perfect expression of an 
emotion or a thought in its most musical 
form — and genuine natural feeling presup- 
posed this triple group of arts, consisted of 
Knights and nobles, whom the poetic life of 
knighthood, diyided among loye, respect, ado- 
tion, and war, had inspired to make them- 
selyes heard in song. They resided and sang 
more eapecially at the courts of German princes, 
loyers and promoters of art, particularl;^ dur- 
ing the penod of the Emperors belonging to 
the house of Swabia. In upper Austna, Ger- 
man lyrics first struck root, regarded from a 
religious as well as a worldly point of yiew, in 
the Minne-Songs of the 12th century. 

Shortly afterwards there came from France 
the Troubadours with their determinatiye in- 
fluence. For centuries, the German people had 
sung their epic, narratiye songs of past deeds, 
of present dreumstances and eyents. It was 
thus that there sprang up their songs for mar- 
riaffes, dances, pilgrimages, crusades, and war, 
and, ride by side with these, their songs for 
the adoration of the saints and for diyine ser- 
yice. The contact with the present afforded 
•cope for the expression of subjectiye yiews 
and feelings and gnidually led to the lyrical 

•Vnm tb» jr€H€ BBrUnar MuHkatUmg. (Translated 
In Ike London Mn«ical Worid). 



compositions, which in a mixed garb, half 
Latin and half German, were supplied by wan- 
dering ecclesiastics. These persons travelled 
from one princess court to another, and, desir- 
ous to please, wrote worldly songs. Such was 
most certainly the origin of the oldest poems 
which haye been presenred of Dietmar yon 
Eist (1148-70) of the wandering singer, Sper- 
yogel, etc. They gaye with ancient epic sim- 
plicity, in their yerses and strophes, descrip- 
tiye narratiyes of Minne, summer-joy, winter- 
pain, and so on. While these beginnings of 
the new art of song were rapidly rising up into 
bloom in Upper Austria, fresh lyrical models 
arriyed from France, but did not so much 
affect form as musical accompaniments and mu- 
sical instruments, on which factors they exert- 
a marked influence. German poetic art, by 
natural-poetical aptitude and depth of con- 
ception far superior to the French, trans- 
formed with its creatiye power the foreign ele- 
ments into its own property, and, as regards 
both purport and form, pursued unfetter^ its 
further course. 

From this time forth, a stricter construction 
of the yerse and a richer organization of the 
strophes were to be found in German poems. 
The Alexandrine no longer held sole posses- 
rion of the field ; decasyllabic and hendecasyl- 
labic yerses were associated with it. The epic 
element with its exclusiyely Mirms subjects 
had to yield before the purely lyrical mode of 
conception. Heinrich yan Veldeken (that is, 
Feldchen, "Little-Field.") called, also, Vel- 
degge, bom in 1150, on the Lower Rhine, 
near Spalbecke, in the neighborhood of Mas- 
tricht, brought about, as father of the knight- 
ly epic properly so called, this transition. 
Gottfried yon Strassburg says of him that he 

grafted the first shoot upon the tree of courtly 
erman poetry. Heinrich yon Veldeken 
transplanted the new art from the Lower 
Rhine to Central Germany, when he followed 
his patroness, the wife of the Landgraye Lud- 
wig of Thuringia, a lady who preyiously to 
her marriage was Countess of Cleyes, and for 
whom he wrote his Bneit (.^Bneid). The lyri- 
cal episodes therein are admirable, teeming 
with beauty of language and grace of thought. 
His portrait, yery cleyerly and pleasingly exe- 
cuted, is in the Manesse manuscript collection 
of songs. His art soon obtained a firm footing 
in Thuringia, so that Eisenach with its Wart- 
burg became one of the principal factors and 
points of attraction for courtly German poetry. 
The Thuringian, Hugo yon Salza; Fnedrich 
yon Hansen, a natiye of the Palatinate; the 
Saxon, Heinrich yon Morungen; and the two 
Swabians, Heinrich yon Rttcke and XJlrich 
yon Gutenburg, followed in Veldeken^s foot- 
steps. 

Before the end of the 12th century, lyric art 
had spread gloriously oyer all Germany. The 
18th century saw it attain the height of its 

Serfection, which was unfortunately of short 
uration. From the union of German lyrics 
with new French lyrics there resulted a rich 
yariety of the most harmonious rhymes, yerses, 
and strophes. Amatory poetry, with the 
French rather a matter of mind than aught 
else, was treated more profoundly by German 
feeling, and the essentially social life at the 
courts of the various sovereigns supplied a 
most grateful impetus to the poetic worship of 
the fair sex. But it was not this worship 
alone which occupied the attention of the 
poets, though some of the most eminent 
amongst them, such as Heinrich yon Veldeken 
and Heinrich yon Moruugbu, above named; 
Neidhart von Reuenthal, a knight at the court 



of Vienna in 1210, who was peculiar for taking 
his subjects from the life of the people ; Rein- 
mar, the elder; Gottfr. von Neifen; XJlrich 
von Lichtenstein ; Konrad von WUrzburg; 
etc., who tried their skill at songs, sang only 
of Minne. As intellects of the first class, who 
in their songs, touched on other things in life : 
who treated matters of morals, religion, and 
politics: celebrating the favor of princes, cen- 
suring their nigarduness, and lamenting their 
death, we must mention Hartmann von der 
Aue (1200), a pleasing, mild poet; Wolfram 
von Eschenbach (died about 1228), the most 
earnest, the most profound, the most original, 
and the most German of all poets; Master 
Gottfried von Strassburg, Wolfram*s junior, 
who in his poems exercised undisputed sway 
over form, and belonged to the burgher class, 
being never designated by his contemporaries 
as JEEsrr (miUt) but invariably as Meister {Magia- 
ter)^ a title bestowed on learned citizens ; and 
Walther von der Vogelweide (1165-1230) born 
in the Tyrol, and died at Wilrzburg. 

Walther von der Vogelweide wrote during 
more than forty years, and for melodiousness, 
deep poetic purport, variety, and dignity of 
sentiment, as well as for the number of his 
compositions still preserved, holds indisputa- 
bly the first rank among all the song writers 
above mentioned. The entire range of subjects 
of which the writers treat may be divided into 
three categories, devoted respectively to the 
fair sex, to religion, and to the sovereign or 
superior lord. Connected in a certain de^^ree 
with this arrangement were the three principal 
forms then in use of lyric poetry, Lieder, LeMie, 
and dpr&ehs. Under the head of Lisd&r was 
classed a series of strophes of the same con- 
struction, mostly three-part, and of the same 
melody. They were employed more especially 
for Minne purposes, though also in the service 
of religion and that of temporal superiors, and 
to accompany the dance. Each Lied required 
a differently constructed strophe called a 
"Tone." A string of different strophes, most- 
ly two part, with different melody — what 
would now be called in German, durchoMipo- 
nirt—wBB named Leiehe. At first they were 
used only to accompany dances, but subse- 
quently for religious purposes likewise. 
SpHleKe were longer independent strophes, 
mostly employed in the service of the churoh 
and that oi temporal superiors, and not neces- 
sarily consisting of symmetrical parts. They 
were often merely recited, and needed, there- 
fore, no melody or musical accompaniment. 
We may here mention the " Tagioeieet^* or 
" Taglied,^^ a peculiar sort of Lied, It por- 
tray^ the bitter parting of two lovers at aay- 
break. Dietmar von Eist and Heinrich von 
Morungen, already mentioned, wrote some; 
Wolfram von Eschenbach improved on their 
productions by introducing after the French 
model a third personage, the admonishing 
Watchman, at variance, of a certainty, with 
actual life. 

All the lyric effusions of the masters named 
displayed perfect technical skill, combined 
with delicacy and with strictness in the con- 
struction of the verse, and naturally presup- 
posed instruction accordinff to the rules of art. 
But the instruction was only accoMing to the 
rules of art, and not according to those of 
schools. There were as yet no masters of song 
and no schools of poetry. Sons of knights and 
the younger sons of the interio" officiu nobili- 
ty learned from their spiritual t^ achers or from 
musicians, besides the other items of a court- 
like training, the art of singing, music, and 
poetry. The frequently recurring designation, 
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'' Master," meant at this period, not a teacher 
of the poetic art, but a poet who exercised his 
art in a masterly fashion, intended to serve as 
a model for others. The pupil could, and, 
indeed, was bound, therefore, to exhibit in 
his own productions a methodical dependence 
on his teacher. He was expected to contrib- 
ute independent inyention for each Lied and 
for each Leid^ words (text and purport) as 
well as **<Wn" (metre) and **wiw" (melody). 
That this, as a matter of course, must lead to 
artificiality, might have been predicted. Ev- 
ery poet was accustomed to employ even his 
own **iWjw" and "wiss" once only, for one 
lAed or one Leieh ; as already mentioned, the 
repetition of a ** Tone '* was admissible in the 
Spriiehe alone. The poet sang his own Lieder 
and Leiehe to a string accompaniment, most 
frequently the fiddle or the violin. From him 
the poems were learned by the travelling musi- 
cians, who made a profession of reciting such 
productions. These musicians carried the 
verses from castle to castle, and transmitted 
them, far beyond the limits of the German 
Empire, to posterity. The yerses were scarce- 
ly ever committed to writing, or at least very 
seldom. 

When the art fell into decay towards the end 
of the 18th century, and erudition occupied in 
it a larger and larger place, it became more 
usual to write the Liea&r down. We know 
that Wolfram yon Eschenbach and others were 
unable to write. The travelling musicians 
were obliged to learn how to do so, for their 
memory no longer sufilced to retain the poems 
confided to them. They made written collec- 
tions, and from these were derived, partly not 
till after the decline of *'Minne-Song," sever- 
al of the comprehensive MS3. still preserved, 
and to which alone we are indebted for our 

Present knowledge of the poems in question, 
hemost important are: the HeidelbergerMS., 
edited by Franz Pfeiffer, Stuttgart, 1844; the 
Benedictbeurer MS. at Munich (Oarmina Bttr- 
ana\ edited by Schmeller, Stuttgart, 1847; 
and the Weinffartner MS. at Stuttgart, edited 
by Pfeiffer andFellner, Stuttgart, 1848; while 
the most copious is the Manessi MS. This 
name was given by Johann Jakob Bodmer — a 
German poet and prose writer, bom at Greif- 
ensee, near Zurich, the 19th July, 1698, and 
died there the 3nd January, 1788 — to a 
**Minne-Singers' ** MS. preserved in the Great 
Library, Paris, the name having been cliosen 
on account of the collection's containing a 
Lisd by the Zurich poet, Johann Hadlaub, in 
which he praises the two Manesses (Hildiger 
Manesse, Knight and Common-Councillor in 
Zurich, 1380-1325, and his eldest son, named 
after him, canon at the great cathedral, first 
Custos, and afterwards master of the cathedral- 
school, 1296-1838) for their love of native 
poetry and their zeal in collecting Xi«20r books, 
of which more were to be found in Zurich 
than in the whole German empire. The sing- 
ers whose LUd&r are included in the collection 
come down to the time of the Manesses them- 
selves. By modem Germanist-s, however, 
doubt has been cast, without sufficient 

Sounds, on this designation: '* The Manessi 
S.,** and the title has been almost entirely 
superseded by that of ** The Paris MS." The 
Manessi MS., in which a large number of 
Hadlaub*8 Lieder are inserted, was written in 
the 14th century by several hands, but certain- 
ly in Switzerland; if not the oldest or the 
most reliable aniong the middle high German 
MSS. which have been preserved, it is at any 
rate the most copious. It contains, upon 429 
parchment folio pages, above 7,000 strophes of 
140 poets and 187 pictures, each occupying a 
page. About 1600 it was in the possession of 
the Baron von Hohen-Sax, at the fortress of 
Forsteck, near St. Gallen ; was purchased in 
1607, through Marquard Freher, for the Elec- 
tor's Library at Heidelberg ; and, during the 
Thirty Years* War, was carried, not — with the 
other abstracted MSS. — to Rome, but, in some 
unknown and unexplained manner, to Paris. 
Repeated offers to get it back by purchase or 



exchange have been obstinately refused by the 
French Govemment. In 1888, Herr von der 
Hagen brought out at Leipsic a complete issue 
of the ** Manessi MS." in the first two parts of 
his Mwne-Singer, 

The number of lyric poets in the 18th centu- 
ry must have been almost unlimited. Besides 
the MSS. of Lieder collections already men- 
tioned, over 150 names of other collectors of 
such compositions are given us. The art of 
the **Minne-Singer" was most flourishing and 

erolific in Swabia, at the Court of the Austrian 
^ukes in Vienna, of the Thuringian Land- 
graves at Eisenach, and, when near its end, at 
those of Denmark, Pomerania, Brandenburgh, 
Bohemia, and Silesia. At the close of the 18th 
century, '*Minne-Song," properly so called, 
was silent, while courtly lyncs and the folk-like 
lyrics of court had faded away. The more 
refined culture of the sovereigns and the 
knights had, in times full of anxiety and 
danger, to give way to rougher inclinations 
and amusements. But the dying art had 
already shot its fertilizing roots over the Alps, 
and from those roots n>rang the beginning of 
lyric and vocal art in Italy. Nor was the soft 
sinking to rest of the **Minne-Song*- attended 
with rain to the land of its birth, for it was 
cultivated subsequently, with touching devo- 
tion to art, though the inmost sanctity of the 
latter was hidden from their eye, by honest 
mechanics and burghers as Mastersingers. 
Towards the end of the Middle Ages, sacred 
song, blossoming into greater magnificence, 
was often fond of leaning for support on the 
mundane folk-song — on the VoOcuied. 



The Literature of Hational Mndo. 

BT GABL RNOBL. 

COontinaed from Page S91.) 

We DOW arrive at the British Isles, where, espec- 
ially Id ScotlsDd, we meet with nnmeroas printed 
collections. Indeed, the Scotch can boast of pos- 
sessinfi; nearly as many publications of the kind as 
the French or the Germans; but whether their 
tunes are as jodicioasly edited is another qnestion. 
A considerable number of them are arranged for the 
pianoforte with the omission of the words of the 
soners, and with the introdnction of embellishments, 
brilliant pasaag^ and variations. However, wiih 
these we have not to concern ourselves in our 
present inquiry. The following certainly deserve 
attention : 

" A Collection of Original Scotch-Tnnea (full of 
the Hif^hland Humours) for the Violin : Beinff the 
first of this kind yet Printed : most of them being 
in the compass of the Flote. London : Printed by 
William Pearson, in Red-Cross Alley in Jewin- 
street, for Henry Playford, at his shop in the Tem- 

EleChange, Fleet-stieet. 1700" (oblong 4to). 
[enry Playford was the second son of the well- 
known music pablisher John Playford. The book, 
which contains thirty-nine tnnes, is interesting 
inasmuch as it represents the oldest publishe9 
collection of Scotcn national tnnes properly so 
termed. 

"Orpheus Caledonios; or, a Collection of the 
best Scotch Song^, set to Mnsiok by W. Thomson 
(London). Engrav'd and printed for the Author, 
at his house in Leicester Fields " (folio). This pub 
lication bears no date, bnt the editor entered it at 
Stationers' Hall on the 6th of January, 1726. It 
contains fifty songs, preceded by a dedication to 
the Princess of Wales (afterwards Qneen Wilhelmi- 
na-Caroline), and followed by a notation of the same 
souffs for the flute. In the index Thomson has 
marked seven songs with asterisks, and he says 
" the songs marVd thus were composed by David 
Rezrio " (we). They are "The Lass of Patie's MUl," 
" Bessie Bell," " The Bosh aboon Traquair," " The 
Bonnie Boatman," " An' thou were my ain thing," 
'* Anld Rob Morris," and " Down the burn, Davie." 
Mention is made of W. Thomson in Barney's " His- 
tory of MuMc" (vol. iv.. p. 647) and in Hawkins's 
" History of Music " (voL Iv., p. 7). Hawkins evi- 
dently mistook the second edition of this work for 
the first The second edition, which is in two vol- 
umes, octavo, was published in the year 1788, and 
has not the asterisks referring to David Riuio, the 
musician of Qneen Mary Stuart 

" The Scots' Musical Mnsenm ; consisting of up- 
wards of six hundred songs, with proper bMses for 
the pianoforte; orlgin^ly published by James 



Johnson, and new accompanied with copious neies 
and illustrations of the Lyric Poetry and Music of 
Scotland, by the late William Slenhonse. New edl- 
tion." (Edinburgh, 1868 ; 8ve, four volumes). The 
first edition (London. 1787-1808) is in six volumes, 
8vo. An edition with notes and illustrations of 
the lyric poetry of Scotland, by W. Stenhouse, and 
with additional illnstrations by David Laing, was 

{>ublished In Edinburgh in the year 1889, and is 
ikewise in six volumes 8vo. The introduction to 
the present edition contains the titles and descrip- 
tion of a large number of published collections of 
Scotch airs. There is also a list of ninety-seven 
published oollections and eight raauuscripts In the 
introduction to " The Dance Music of Scotland," 
arranged and edited by J. T. Snrrenne; second 
edition (Edinburgh : Wood and Co., 1868 ; royal 
.8vo). 

" Ancient ScoUish Melodies, from a manuscript 
of the reign of King James YI.; with an Introdnoto- 
ry enquiry illustrative of the history of the Music 
of Scotland." by William Dauney (Edinburgh, 1888 ; 
4to). 

" The Songs ef Scotland, adapted to their appro- 
priate melodies, arranged, witb pianoforte acoom- 
SanimenU, by G. F. Graham, T. M. MuJIie, J. T. 
urrenne, H. E. Dibdin, Finlay Dun, etc; illus- 
trated with historical, biographical, and critical 
notices, by G. F. Graham ^ (Edinburgh ; Wood 
and Co., 1866; royal 8yo, three vols.). It Is in- 
deed difficult to praise the pianoforte aooompeal- 
ments in thlA»pobiication, however much one may 
be disposed to iudge them leniently; nevertheless, 
as the beautiful Scotch tunes are preserved intact^ 
or have at any rate only occasionally been slightly 
tampered with, the student will find this publlca- 
tlon useful for his purpose, especially on acoeunt of 
the annotations. 

" The Songs of Scotland prior to Bums, with the 
Tunes," edited by Robert Chambers (Edinburgh, 
1862 ; small 8voV A carefully compiled and very 
interesting little book. 

"The Jacobite Relics of ScoUand; being the 
Songs, Airs, and Legends of the Adherents to the 
House of Stuart." collected and illustrated .by 
James Hogg (Edinburgh, 1810-1821 ; 8vo, two 
vols.). 

" Scottish Songs, with the Music,'? by Joseph 
Ritson (London, 1794; 12mo, two volumes); a 
second edition (Glasgow, 1869 ; 8vo, two volumes). 
The work contains an historical essay on Sootcn 
songs. 

" Ancient Scottish Ballads, recovered from Tra- 
dition, and never before published ; with Notes, and 
an Appendrx containing the Airs," by G. R. Kln- 
loch (Edinburgh. 1827; 8vo). 

There is a large publication of " Scottish Airs 
and Songs," by George Thomson (London, 1798- 
1841 ; folio. SIX volumes), who engaged Pleyel, 
Koseluch, Haydn. Beethoven, Hummel, and Weber, 
to write pianoforte accompaniments to the mel- 
odies. 

As regards the beautiful Irish airs. It may suffloe 
to notice the following publications: — 

** A General Collection ef the Ancient Irish Mu- 
sic; containing a variety of admired Airs never be- 
fore published, and also the compositions of Conolan 
and Carolan," by Edward Bunting (London. 1796 ; 
folio). 

" A General Collection of the Ancient Music of 
Ireland, arranged for the Pianoforte ; some of the 
most sdmired Melodies are adapted for the Toloe^ 
to peetry chiefly translated from the original Irish 
songs by Thomas Campbell. Esq., and other emi- 
nent poets ; to which is prefaced a Hlstoriod and 
Critical Dissertation on the Egyptian, British, 
and Irish Harp." by Edward Bunting (London, 
1809 ; folio, vol 1.). Only one volume has been 
published. 

" The Ancient Music of Ireland, arranged for the 
Pianoforte ; to which is prefixed a Dissertation on 
the Irish Harps and Harpers, including an account 
of the Old Melodies of Ireland ; " by Edward Bunt- 
ing, (Dublin, 1840; 4to). In the preface, E. Bunt- 
ing remarks thvt before the year 1796, when he 
published his first collection, ** there had been bnt 
three attempts of this nature— one by Burke Thu- 
moth, in 1720; another by Neill, of Christ Church- 
yard, eoon after ; and a third by Carolan's son, pat- 
ronised by Dean Delany, about 1747." 

'*A Favorite Collection of Irish Melodies, the 
original and genuine compositions of Carolan, the 
celebrated Irish Bard; arranged for the piano- 
forte, violin, or German flute; dedicated to the 
Irish Harp Society of Belfast" (Dublin, no date ; 
folio). 

" Historical Memoirs of the Irish Bards, inter- 
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mrMd with Anecdotes of, and ocoMional obaerva- 
tions on, the Mncio of Ireland ; also an historical 
and descriptive acooant of the nnsioal instrnments 
•f the Ancient Irish ; and an Appendix containing 
several biomphical and other papers, with select 
Irish Meloaies," by Joseph C. Walker (London, 
1786; 4to). 

" A Selection of Irish Melodies ; with symphonies 
and accompaniments by Sir John Stevenson, Mns. 
Doc., and characteristic words by Thomas Moore, 
Esq.* (London: J. Power, 1807-84; ten parts, 
folio). There have snbseqnently been broaght out 
some smaller editions of this work. Moore's fine 
poetrv adapted to Irish airs has much contribated 
to msjce the Irish national mnslc more widely known 
among the educated classes in different countries. 
The "symphonies and accompaniments" in the 
work, while containing much which Is hardly de- 
sirable, leave much to oe desired. 

"The Petrie Collection of the Ancient Music of 
Ireland arranged for the pianoforte; edited by 
George Petrie, under the superintendence of the 
Society for the Preservation and Publication of the 
Melodies of Ireland " (Dublin : QiU, 1856 ; folio, 
v<d. i.). Of this work the first volume only has 
been issued. It is rather diffuse, being overbur- 
dened with prolix introductory remarks and anno- 
tations ; ana the pianoforte arrangement is too elab- 
orate to be in character with the tunes ; otherwise 
the work is interesting. 

Respecting the songs of Wales, there reauires to 
be noticed first a cunous publication whicn claims 
to be the earliest printed collection of Welsh tunes. 
I shall insert here its whole title, as I have done 
with some of the Irish books, because its character 
and purpose are therein so fully set forth, that it 
obviates the necessity of any further explanation. 
ItU:— 

" Antient British Music ; or a Collection of Tunes, 
never before published, which are retained by the 
Cambro-Britens, mere particularly in North Wales, 
and supposed by the learned to be the remains of 
the music of the ancient Druids, so much famed in 
Roman history; Part I. containing twenty-four 
Airs set for the harp, harpsichord, violin, and all 
within the compass of the German flute, and figured 
for a thorough-oassw To which is prefixed an his- 
torical account of the rise and progress of Music 
among the Antient Britons ; wherein the errors of 
Dr. Powel and his editor, Mr. Wynne, on that sub- 
ject, in their history of Wales, are pointed out and 
oonfuted ; and the whole set in its true and .proper 
light. London : printed for and sold by the Com- 
pilers, John Parry, at his House in Jermvn Street, 
near St James's Market ; and Evan Williams, at 
Mr. Mickleborough's, in New Bond Street, near 
Uidon Street ; and are to be had at the Music Shops. 
MDOOXUX." (sm. folio). Only the first part appears 
to have been published. 

The following works ought likewise to be consult- 
ed by the student: — 

" British Harmony ; being a Collection of Antient 
Welsh airs, the traditional remains of these origi- 
nally sung by the Bards of Wales ; carefully com- 
pilea, and now first published with some additiooal 
variations, by John Parry ; inscribed with all due 
esteem and gratitude to Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, Bart'^ (London: Hodgson, 1781; folio). 
This work, which contains foKy-two airs arranged 
for the haipsichord, without the words of the sonss, 
anteoedes the publications by Edward Junes, who 
has adopted a similar plan in his arrangements 
with variations. 

** Musical and Poetical Relics of the Welsh Bards, 
preserved by Tradition and Authentic Manuscripts 
from very remote antiquity, never before published. 
To the Bardic tunes are added variations for the 
harp, harpsichord, violin, or flute, with a select 
coliection of the Pennillion and Englynion, or 
epigrammatic stansas, poetical blossoms, and pas- 
toral songs of Wjales, with English translations. 
Likewise a General History of the Bards and Dru- 
ids from the earlieet period to the present time, 
with an account of their music ana poetry; to 
which is prefixed a copious dissertation on the mu- 
sical instruments of the Aboriginal Britons. A new 
edition donbly augmented and improved, by Ed- 
ward Jones" (London, 1794; folio). Respecting 
the first edition (London, 1784; folio), Edward 
Jones, " Bard of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales," observes, p. 128, '* A few years ago I pub- 
lished a similar work ; but, having since collected 
very important and more considerable documents 
on the subject, I thought It more judicious, instead 
of giving an additioniu volume; to blend the chief 
matter of the former pnblioation wiA the pres- 
ent" 



"The Bardic Museum; or Primitive British Lit. 
erature, and other admirable Rarities, forming the 
second volume of the Musical, Poetical, and Histor- 
ical Relicks of the Welsh Bards and Druids ; drawn 
from authentic documents of remote antiqui^, with 
great pains now rescued from oblivion, and never 
before published; containing the Bardic Triads, 
Historic Odes. Eulo^s, Songs, Elegies, Memorials 
of the Tombe of the Warriors of King Artjiur and 
his Knights, Regalias, the Wonders of Wales, et 
ecdtra^ with English translations and historic 
illustrations. Likewise the Ancient War-tunes of 
the Bards. To these national melodies are added 
new basses, with Tariatlons for the harp or harpsi- 
chord, violin or fiute. Dedicated by permission to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, by Ed- 
ward Jones, Bard to the Prince " (London, 1802 ; 
folio). 

" A Selection of Welsh Melodies with Sympho- 
nies and Accompaniments, by John Parry; and 
Characteristic Words, by Mrs. Hemans " (London : 
J. Power, 1821 ; folio, two vols.). The first volume 
appeared some years earlier than the date here 
given, and was republished for the present edition, 
newly arranged, and .with the poetry expressly 
written for it by Mrs. Hemans. It appears that 
the publisher, J. Power, Instigated by the success 
of the Irish Melodies by Moore and Stevenson, to 
which, also. Sir Henry iBlshop supplied some accom- 
paniments, resorted to s similar expedient with the 
present Welsh Melodies, to only the first volume of 
which, however. It was extended. Perhaps more 
noteworthy to musicians Is John Parry's statement 
In the premce: " I have purposely avoided all ex- 
traneous modulations ana chromatic passages, that 
the accompaniments may be performed on the harp 
as well as on the pianoforte. I was strongly urged 
so to do, and requested to render the arrangement 
as simple and familiar as I possibly could, so that 
the melodies might not lo^ any of their character, 
or be disfigured by gaudy trappings." 

"Ancient National Airs of Gwent and Mor- 
gan wg ; being a collection of original Welsh melo- 
dies hitherto unpublished, which obtained the prise 
at the Eisteddvod, held in celebration of the fifth 
anniversary of the Abergavenny Cymrelffyddion, 
October, 1888, to which are added tne words usual- 
ly sung thereto. Collected and arranged for the 
harp or pianoforte, by M. Jane Williams, of Aber- 
pergwm '' (Llandovery, 1844 ; tollo). Most of the 
tunes in the preceding publications were evidently 
collected In the northern and central districts of 
Wales. The melodies contained in the present vol- 
ume. Miss Williams says, *' have been collected 
among the peasantry of the districts of Gwent and 
Morg^nwg, especially In the Yale of Neath, one of 
the most romantic and secluded parts of the Princi- 
pality of Wales, where the Inhabitants retain much 
of their ancient pastoral and simple character, and 
the song^ which suited the peacefol avocations of 
their forefathers are still to be heard In the farm- 
house and the cottage. ... In printing the 
present volume the collector disclaims all feelings 
of musical or literary ambition. The song^ are 
given as she obtained them, in their wild and origi- 
nal state; no embellishments of the melody have 
been attempted, and the accompanying words are 
those sung to the airs." Considering how seldom 
even professional musicians have succeeded In writ- 
ing appropriate pianoforte accompaniments to 
national alri<, the snort-coralngs In the present ar- 
rangements may be easily excused, CHpeclally as we 
are told that the more important task of rendering 
a faithful notation of the tunes has been carefully 
attended to. Several of the tones are remarkably 
beautiful. 

'* T Canledydd Cymrelg ; the Cambrian Minstrel ; 
being a collection of the melodies of Cambria, with 
original words in English and Welsh, together with 
several original airs,' by John Thomas [Jeuan Ddu] 
(Merthvr Tydvil, 1846; 4to). "Pencerdd; Gems 
of Welsh Melody; a selection of popular Welsh 
songs, with English and Welsh words ; specimens 
of Pennillion Singing, after the manner of North 
Wales ; and Welsn national airs, ancient and mod- 
ern, set in a familiar manner for the pianoforte or 
harp, with symphonies and accompaniments," 
by John Owen [Owaln Alaw] (Ruthin, 1860; 
folio). 

Here may also be noticed " The Mona Melodies ; 
a collection of ancient and original airs of the Isle 
of Man, arranged for the voice with a pianoforte 
accompaniment by an Amateur ; the words by Mr. 
J. B.," edited by C. St. George (London : Mitchell, 
1820; folle.) The editor states In a preface that 
the melodies are genuine, but that "the words 
adapted to them are entirely new, as the subjects of 



the Manx ballads were not esteemed to be of suffi- 
cient general Interest to warrant their translation," 
which is to be regrretted. 

It seems rather singular that England should not 
possess any printed collection of Its national songs 
with the airs as they are sung at the present day ; 
while almost every other European nation possesses 
several comprehensive works of this kind. One or 
two small publications, such as " The Cheshire Mel- 
odies; provincial airs of Cheshire," by Edward 
Jones (London, about the year 1808), and " A seleo- 
tlon of the most popular Melodies of the Tyne and 
the Wear, consisting of twenty-four original airs 
peculiar to the counties of Durham and Northum- 
berland,' published by Robert Topliff (London, 
folio), are too Insignificant to supply the desidera- 
tum. Besides, they are too ola to serve for illus- 
trating the English national songs of the present 
time. Some musical inquirers have expressed the 
opinion tlat the country-people in England are not 
In the habit of singing while at their work In the 
fields, or when toward evening they are returning 
to their homes ; and that those sociid gatherings 
during the long wlnter-evenlngs. In which the Ger- 
mans and other continental nations delight In sing- 
ing their favorite songs, are unknown to the Eng- 
lisn rustics. However, this opinion would probably 
be found to be only partially correct If search were 
made In the proper places. Large towns are not 
the nurseries for the growth and preservation of 
national songs ; and the circumstance of England 
possessing many large towns may be the chief 
cause of the apparent dearth of such songs In this 
country. Still there are In some of the shires rath- 
er isolated districts, in which the exertions of a 
really musical collector would probably be not en- 
tirely resultiess. We have Indications of this in 
several of the descriptions of English counties which 
have been published during recent years, and' In 
which some tunes of the country-people are given, 
with explanation of the peculiar manner In which 
they are sung on certsln occasions. Likewise sev- 
eral collections of popular poetry relating to differ- 
ent English counties, whicn have appeared in print 
since about the middle of the present century — as, 
for Instance, " The Popular Khymes, etc, of tlie 
county of Berwick," by G. Henderson (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 1856 ; 8vo) ; " Ballads and Songs of Lan- 
cashire," by J. Harland (London, 1866 ; 8vo), etc — 
suggest that there must be, belonging to the ditties, 
airs which have never been written down, and are 
only orally preserved by the people. We have 
seen that Miss Williams succeeded in bringing out 
a number of remarkably fine airs, hitherto unknown 
but to the villsgers In the south of Wales, from 
whose singing she committed them to paper. The 
same might perhaps be accomplished in central 
and eastern England ; and if the airs, as appears 
very likely, should prove less beautiful than those 
of Wales, they might be in every other respect 
equally interesting. 

Of songs which were popular in former centuries, 
England possesses, as is well known, several old 
collections of considerable comprehensiveness. As 
they may be supposed to exist in the libraries 
of many English musicians, I shall not try the 
patience of the reader by enlarging upon them. 
Suffice it to point out two or three by way of ex- 
ample. 

"The Dancing Master," a collection of dance- 
tunes, has already been alluded to. Its first edition 
was published by John Playford, in London, in the 
year 16ftl. Many of the tunes which it contains 
are airs of popular songs of the time when the book 
wss brought out. 

" Wit and Mirth ; or Pills to purge Melancholy; 
being a collection of the best Merry Ballads and 
Songs, old and new ; fitted to all humors, having 
each their proper tune for either voice or instru- 
ment; most of the songs being new set," by 
Thomas D'Urfey (London ; 1719 ; 12roo, six vols.). 
An exact reprint of this work waiB published by 
Chatto and Windus, London, 1872. Not all the 
tunes which it contains are English, many are 
Scotch, others Irish, etc Moreover, the original 
tunes sre not unfi'equently distortsd to adapt 
them to the poetry written to them by D'Urfey. 

" A Select Collection of English Songs," by Jo- 
seph Ritson (London, 1788, 8vn, three vols.); with 
an " Historical Essay on the Origin and Progress of 
National Song," The third volume contains the 
musical notation of the airs. There is also a second 
edition with additional songs and occasional notes 
by Thomas Park (London : 1818, 8vo, three vols.). 
However, the great majority of the airs printed in 
Rltson's " English Songs " can evidently not be re- 
garded as national airs in a strict sense of the term, 
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although the tunes may have been for some time in 
popular favor. The same remark applies to the airs 
in almost all the English collections of old songs. 
The difference between a national song (Qerman, 
VolktHed) and a merely popular song (German, 
VolksthihnUekes Lied) is not always distinctly ob- 
served by the English musicians, and the two terms 
are often used indiucriminately. 

** Musical Illustrations of Bishop's Percy's Rel- 
iques of Ancient English Poetry ; a collection of old 
ballad tunes, etc., chiefly from rare MSS. and 
early printed books ; deciphered from the obsolete 
notation, and harmonized and arranged according 
to modern usage," by Edward F. Rimbault (London : 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 1860; royal 8vo). 

" Popular Music of the Olden Time ; a Collection 
of ancient songs, ballads, and dance tunes, illustra- 
tive of the National Music of England. With 
short introductions to the different reigns, and no- 
tices of the airs from writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries ; also a short account of the 
Minstrels," by W. Chappell. The whole of the airs 
harmonized by Q. A. Macfarren (London : Cramer, 
Beale, and dnsppell, no date; royal 8vo, two 

vols.). 

(To be Continued.) 






Mniioal Feitival at Woxoester, 
SnfflttncL* 

September 10. 

The great preliminary to the Festival of 1878 — 
the special opening service in the nave of the cathe- 
dral — was all that could have been desired. 

The opening voluntary was a concerto by Han- 
del, with orchestral accompaniments, played by Mr. 
C. H. Lloyd. Handel composed very many such 
concertos, some with, some without accompani- 
ments ; but no better could have been found to dis- 
play the qnalities of the new presentation instru- 
ment than the one selected by the organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral. That the "Preces and 
Responses "* were from Thomas Tallis's Cathedral 
use may be taken for granted. The Psalms (60, 61, 
62) were sung to double chants by Dr. Elvey in F- 
major, and Morley in D minor ; to Dr. Elvey being 
assigned the first and last, to Morley the more 
plaintive strain (" Have mercy upon roe, O God ") 
that separates one from the other. The preceding 
" Yenite " was sung to what is conventionally styled 
" The Grand Chant" The " Te Deum Laudamus " 
was Handel's magnificent " Dettingen," composed to 
celebrate a commemoration (in 1784) of the 
" femous victory " of George U. Amonff the five 
settings of the Hymn of St. Ambrose the Dettingen 
" Te Deum " claims the highest place, which, in- 
deed, by musicians and cultivated amateurs 
generally, has always been awarded to it. Pur- 
cell's "Jubilate" in D, sounded a litUe primitive 
after the inspiration of the Saxon colossus. 
It is, nevertheless, instinct with beauty, and 
contains many passages of wonderful vigor, 'which, 
if Purcell had possessed a mastery of development 
such as Handel's, might have formed material for a 
work which Handel himself would hardly have 
disdained to acknowledge as his own. Witness, 
for example, the final chorus, "Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Sen, and to the Holy Ghost," 
with which, remembering a certain chorus in lie 
Meuiah (" Let us break tneir bonds asunder,") Han- 
del must have been more or less acquainted. The 
" AposUes* Creed " was marvellously impressive. 
The anthem after the third Collect — "Blessing, 
glory, wisdom, and thanks" — the choral "To 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost " excepted, bears very 
few signs of the handiwork of J. S. Bach, to whom 
it has been " aUributed." About the " Old Hun- 
dredth" with the late Dr. Wesley's ingenious but 
somewhat over-elaborated arrangement, which 
makes one lon|f for the fine tune in its undis- 
turbed simplicity, it is unnecessary to say a 
word. 

The leading singers in the " Te Deum " of Han- 
del were Mdme. ratey ; Messrs. Gay, Wadmore, 
and Santley ; Hiss Bertha Griffiths, a young con- 
tralto, who has a career of real promise before her ; 
Messrs. Guy and Wadmore taking part in the " Ju- 
bilate " of Purcell. Had it been a concert instead 
of a service in the church we might have dwelt 
with satisfaction upon the various efforts of these 
artists ; and, indeed, allowing for certain inevitable 
shortcomings, upon the whole musical performance, 
conducted oy Mr, Done, the Worcester organist. 
We may say in conclusion that the musical pait of 
the ceremonial could scarcely have been otherwise 
than satisfactory to the congregation which filled 
the sacred building in every part The sermon, 



preached by the Bishop of Worcester, was simpl^ 
moderate, and to the purpose. The learned prelate 
dwelt first upon the origin and history of the meet- 
ings of the 'Three Choirs, advocating their useful- 
ness from the beginning. He then touched delicate 
ly upon the recent controversy which in 1876 
entirely changed the old method of procedure, 
balancing with extreme fairness the not to be disre- 
garded i>ecause thoroughly conscientious scruples of 
the one side against the sufficiently intelligible 
prejudices of the other for the preservation of a 
long-standing order of things, looking forward with 
hope to the time when further concessions might be 
asked, and, for the interests of all, accepted without 
difficulty. 

The weather has been of the brightest, and all 
Worcester may be said to be out of doors, except 
those fortunate individuals who were able to obtain 
free access to the cathedral, or those who can afford 
to purchase tickets for the brilliant evening concert 
In the ColWe Hall. All the way from Foregate 
Street and High Street to the cathedral was dense- 
ly thronged, and at certain points almost impassa- 
ble. That the Worcester people exult in the revival 
of their festival mere or less upon its old basis must 
strike every visitor in the city. Witness the flazs 
and streamers from house to house in most of the 
principal thoroughfares, which look all the flauntier 
and gayer under the influence of the sunshine; 
witness, in short, the whole aspect of the city, 
which never looked more full of teeming life. 

The performance in the cathedral to-night was 
attended by a vast concourse of lovers of sacred 
music, which, the programme taken into considera- 
tion, is no matter for surprise. The first feart of 
7^ Cfreation, with Mdlle. Albani and Mr. Santley 
in the leading parts, was enough to account for it 
The Cre<Ui9n is always an attraction at these pro- 
vincial Festivals, and with singers who can eive 
" Rolling with foaming billows," as can Mr. Santley, 
or " With verdure cImI," as can Mdlle. Albani, be- 
comes doubly so. No audible expressions of ap- 
proval are permitted on these occasions, but the 
sensation created by these genuine artists could not 
be mistaken. The tenor part was assigned to that 
promising young singer, Mr. Guy, who acquitted 
himself well, and, indeed, the whole performance, 
under the direction of Mr. Done, was highly cred- 
itable. 7i^ Creaiion was followed by Mozart's im- 
mortal Requiem, id which the leading parts were 
admirably sustained by Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. 
Patey, Messrs. Edward Lloyd and Santiey, the 
execution generally being good. The concert, 
unusually and unnecessarily long, terminated with 
Mendelssohn's superb Hymn of rraite. 

The orchestral introduction was played with 
great spirit, while the choral parts showed the 
Worcester oonglomerate of singers at their best 
The principal vocalists in this great work were 
Mdlle. Albani, Miss Anni Williams, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Lloyd, who all distinguished themselves 
as artists thoroughly conversant with the music. 



September 11. 

The oratorio of to-day was Elijah, which has 
taken a place so near to The Meestah that for the 
most part, during a long series of years, no festival 
pr<M^ramme has been considered wholly complete 
without it. 

The performance, for the most part under the 
direction of Mr. Done, was one of the best that has 
ever been heard at any of the meetings of the 
Three Choirs. When it is stated that the whole of 
the music which Mendelssohn has put into the lips 
of the Prophet was allotted te Mr. Santley, it will 
be at once understood that the grand central figure 
in this sacred musico-Biblical drama (for drama it 
undoubtedly is, just as much as many of the orato- 
rios of Handel) was powerfully represented. Since 
Staudigl, the original, no artist has declaimed the 
recitatives or sung the airs belonging to this ardu- 
ous character so admirably as Mr. Santiey. Some 
Elijahs (as, for instance, Herr Formes, the late Mr. 
Weiss, and Herr Stockhsusen) have distinguished 
themselves in the delivery, of the recitatives, others 
(like Siffuor Belletti) in the more florid parts, but 
our English baritone combines both requisites, and 
it is hard to decide which he renders best, the slow 
airs, " Lord God of Abraham " and " It is enough," 
or the furious denunciation, " Is not His word like 
a fire ? " which calls for a sustained rapidity of ut- 
terance by no means easy to acquire. The soprano 
music in the first part was divided between Misses 
Anna Williams and Mary Davies, the larg^t share 
of it in the second devoWing upon Mdme. Albani, 
who, in the pathetic admonition, " Hear ye Israel," 
with its emphatic sequel, " Be not afraid "—the 



first impressed with genuine feeling, the last notice- 
able for the enthusiasm which the accomplished 
songstress threw into her task — created, not for the 
first time, a profound impression. Miss Anna Wil- 
liams did herself high credit, both in the duet (with 
chorus), *' Bow down Thine ear to our prayer," in 
which she was associated with Miss Bertha Grif- 
fiths, the very promising young contralto of whom 
we spoke yesterday, and in the beautiful duet, 
" What have I to do with thee, man of God T" 
which Mendelssohn found so much difficulty to 
shape so as to satisfy his exacting self-criticism. 
Here her partner was Mr. Santley. The more im- 
portant music appertaining to the contralto voice 
was assigned to our reigning queen of contraltos. 
Mdme. Patey, who gave to the grand soene with 
Jezebel and the people — the dimax of which is that 
superb after-thought, the chorus, " Woe to him, he 
shall perish" — aU the requisite force and vigor, 
whUe imparting to the peaceful and melodioita 
homily, " rest in the Lord," the true devotional 
expression upon which its persuasiveness mainly 
depends. Nevertheless, an opportunity of winniocr 
distinction was vonchsafsd also to Miss Bertha Gri^ 
fiths, in the plaintive apostrophe of the Israelitiah 
woman ; and of this she took fair advantiure, justi- 
fying the hopes entertained of her. 'rhe fresh 
young voice of Miss Mary Davies, too, was favora- 
bly heard In the scene where Elijah sends forth the 
boy, repeatedly, to look for signs of coming rain — 
the prologue, as all musical readers know, to the 
chorus, "Thanks be to God," which brings the 
first part of the oratorio magnificentiy to an end. 

The tenor music was divided between Mr. Gay 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd. Mr. Guy gave with ex- 
cellent taste the admonition of the Prophet Obadl- 
ah, " If with all your hearts ye truly seek Me ; " 
Mr. Lloyd creating a more than ordinary sensation 
in " Then shall the righteous shine forth," the con- 
solatory announcement to true believers of the joy 
and eternal happiness that await them. Never, 
perhaps, has the popular tenor been happier in 
nis delivery of tnis, in its way, incomparable 
song. 

Nearly all the concerted music In which the ar 
tists enumerated variously took part, including Mr. 
Wadmore, a thoroughly capable musician, was 
well and effectively rendered. The quartet, " Cast 
thy burden upon the Lord,'' and the unaccompanied 
tno, " Lift thine eyes to the mountains," the former 
allotted to Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Guy, and Mr. Wadmore, the latter to Mdme. Alba- 
ni, Miss Mary Davies, and Mdme. Patey— each a 
gem in its way — ^were cases in point 'These, like 
the solo air, " O rest in the Lord," had the old cus- 
tom remained when the bishop or any other digni- 
tary in his place had but to make a sign which was 
equivalent to a command, would surely have been 
repeated. So, in fact» would certain of the chonis- 
ee, but happily no such ex ojleio authority Is en- 
forced in these days of innovation and reform. 
Thus JSUiah was heard from one end to the other 
without interruption, the only way that enables as 
to appreciate it properly. Tne choral singing was 
in sevend instances far above the average of Festi- 
val performances. Here Mendelssohn u as strong 
~«tronger, indeed, if that were possible — than in 
his airs, duets, trios, and quartets, which give such 
charming variety to his orstorio. Nothing could 
have been much better than the choruses of the 
Baalite priests, "Thanks be to God," "Woe to him," 
etc., on the one hand ; or than those more tanefal 
and placid choruses, " Blessed are the men that 
fear Him," " He watching over Israel," and " He 
that shall endnre to the end shall be saved," on the 
other. Not less to be commended was "Holy, holy, 
holy is God the Lord," a " sanctus " which in sin- 
pie gprandeur has never been surpassed. The or- 
chestra was almost irreproachable from the over- 
tare to the conclusion ; and, in short, the perform- 
ance altogether left very little to desire. The first 
evening concert brought a very large aadienoe to 
the College Hall. The programme indaded Stem- 
dale Bennett's Jfay Queen ; the first movement of 
Beethoven's violin concerto, splendidly played by 
M. Sainton ^ Mozart's Symphony in G minor, and 
the miscellaneoos sdections, in which Mdme. Patey, 
Miss Anna Williams, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and other 
leading singers took part 

SqriemberlX 

Dr. Philip Armes, organist of Durham Cathedral, 
a young musician, from whom much is to be expect- 
ed, was lucky in finding a place for his sacred can- 
tata, or "short" oratorio, HeteHak, in the pro- 
gramme of the Worcester Festival, and still more 
lacky in obtaining so satisfactory a performanoe at 
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that given, under his personal direction, thU day 
at the Cathedral The late Mr. Peirson and our 
admirable song composer, Mr. J. L. Hatton, had 
each written an oratorio to texts derived from the 
same source^ the first of which was produced at the 
Norwich Festival of 1869, the last in 1877, at the 
wisely-managed Sydenham concerts in the Crystal 
Palace, where so much that is new and tentative, as 
well as so much that is old and religiously venerat- 
ed, mav be heard. Thus Dr. Armes is the third 
English musician of our time who has chosen a part 
of the reiffn of the good Itinff Hezekiah for his 
theme. The words, from Isaiah, are in a great 
measure a recapitulation of what is to be found in 
the Second Book of Kings. Th^ Durham organist, 
who, we believe, is answerable for the selection of 
these sentences, which, though used more or less at 
random, are chiefly indebted to chapters 26, 27, and 
28 of the book of the great prophet, unlike Mr. 
Pierson and Mr. Hatton, has made no attempt to 
arrange his materials in what is conventionally 
termed, even when oratorios are referred to, a 
" dramatic ** shape. On the contrary, he is content 
with the simple narrative, appropriate illustrations, 
and comments on the events occurring from the 
invasion of the Assyrian monarch, Sennacherib, to 
the deliverance of Judah, Hesekiah's devout prayer 
and the prolongation of bis life for fifteen years, by 
the mercy of the Almighty, whose wrath was excit- 
ed because the King of Judah had despoiled Jeho- 
vah's temple of Its treasures and ornaments, in order 
to Mcify Sennacherib and be quit of that ruthless 
ana powerful foe. That anything in the dramatic 
style could be made out of this is improbable, and 
the reticence of Dr. Armes was not only modest but 
prudent. Another word about his book, or rather 
compilation of texts, would be superfluous. In his 
music the young composer exhibits a like discre- 
tion, neither aiming too high, nor descending too 
low. It is, in fact, of level merit throughout, here 
and there displaying certain evidences of power, 
and here and there a command of contrapuntal de- 
vices which, never to be acquired without diligent 
and unremitting study, is a proof that he who had 
succeeded in acquiring it, to a more or less extent, 
reverences the art in which he aspires to excel, dis- 
daining the example of too many, who, looking at 
it as a mere plaything, either degrade it by trivial- 
ities, or, wcrse still, disregarding the foundation 
npon which all must be built, vainly attempt soar- 
ing upwards with untutored wings, forgetful that 
that " scorner of the ground,** Shelley's Skylark, a 
born singer, having nothing to learn beyond what 
Heaven had given, could — 

<* In profuse strains of unpremeditated art "— 
improvise tune not the less enchanting because to 
our human understanding formless. Dr. Armes 
does not belong to this class of ambitious enthusi- 
asts, who (to drop the metaphor of wings) would 
fain run before they have learnt to walk. He is, 
bevond doubt, an earnest, assiduous student, re- 
solved to do the yery best with such aptitude as he 
owes to nature. This is clearly pronounced through- 
out his oratorio, which, if revealing nowhere any 
absolute signs of originality, is marked by not a 
few passages that at once strike by their vigor 
and interest by their genuine and unobtruaive ex- 
pression. 

As we have suggested, he was fortunate in ob- 
taining a performance calculated in every respect 
to give due significance to his work. Orchestra, 
chorus, and leading singers — Miss Anna Williams, 
Mdme. Patey, Messrs. E. Lloyd and Wadmore — did 
their utmost for the music of the English composer, 
to whose grateful acknowledgMents they are well 
entitled. This day's performance included Men- 
delsohn's exquisite setting of the 66th Psalm, with 
Mdme. Albanl's no leas exquisite interpretation of 
the solo part, and finishea up with Spohr's Last 
Judgment 

fkpUmber 18. 

That this most brilliant and successful meeting 
came to an end with The Meuiah, the only work of 
the kind to which Handel himself applied the de- 
nomination of *' Sacred Oratorio," will be taken for 
granted. — London 7\lmM. 



Music in Leipzig. 

[Correspondence of the Philadelphia Evening 

Bulletin.] 

LsmiG, Sept. 9tli, 1878.— During the Summer, as mild, 
tliough wet, here, as nnnsually dry and severe in Amerl- 
ea, your correspondent was mstloating in a retired cor- 
ner of Saxony, away from musio and mnsioians, fondly 



recalling the many pleasant and interesting Incidents 
of laat Winter's sojourn in Leipsig. Since his return, 
glaring announcements have been posted all over the 
city, telling an astonished people that the present Fall 
will witness the continuation of Richard Wagner's 
Trilogy, The inbelunQ*9 Ring, in the performances of 
SUgJHed and 09tUrdOmmerung, which were preceded, 
as may not be forgotten, by Rheingold and IHe WalMre 
last Spring. The undersigned most confess, with all 
meekness and due respect for the distinguished poet, 
that he contemplates the coming performance with a 
feeling akin to horror. To sit in a closely packed thea- 
tre from 6 to 1 o'clock, listening to what is certainly not 
a drama, nor an opera, endeavoring or pretending to be 
both and is neither, cannot be called a pleasure; inaa- 
muoh,however,as "OStterdKmmening" forinstance.wiU 
show what patience and energy may accomplish, espec- 
ially on the part of vocalists and instrumentalists, as 
well as prove to what extent an author may go without 
being indignantly repulsed as an arrogant charlatan, it 
may readily be accepted as worth hearing and seeing; 
but are not those to be pitied who, for these reasons, 
and in order to have an own opinion of these mnch- 
spoken-of Um^-droimae (tone-executions, in one sense, 
would be more pertinent), must submit to all the torture 
and agony inseparably linked with the gaining of this 
questionable satisfaction? Only a raving Wagnerlte, 
or one blunted to all that is beautiful in art, accessible 
only by the hngaly abnormal, will differ from the fore 
going. 

Whatever differenee of opinion may exist in regard to 
the plays themselves, all must agree that Marie Wilt, 
Unger and Bchelper, as " Brnnnhllde," "Siegfried," 
and " Der Wanderer," will be grand interpreters and 
representors of their retpective parts. The orchestra, 
also, second to none In the world, and coadncted by 
Sucher, a devoted disciple of Wagner, is sure to take 
care of its part even to the satisfaction of the most ex- 
acting. There is every reason to believe that the per- 
formances here will, In many respects, at least, equal 
those of liayrenth, which were given, it will be remem- 
bered, under the most favored dreumstancea possible, 
and leave in the shade completely those of Munich and 
other cities. Rehearsals have been going on for some 
time, whose severity cannot be mistaken from the fact 
that all operatio representations have been suspended 
for the time being. In due time I will refer to the re- 
sults and success of the performances. 

With lonirlng pleasure the Oewandhaus Concerts, be- 
f*lnnin^ in October, will be looked for by all true lovers 
of music. Capcllmeister Retnecke, with browned feat- 
ures and in excellent health, has Just returned from the 
Tyrol. From hira the subscriber has learned that Mr. 
S. B. Mills, the New York pianist, will be the soloist of 
the Urst concert, and. it is to be hoped, with a success 
commensurate with his RTsat abllftles ; but audiences 
are fickle, of ten spoiled, and not seldom ill-humored: 
hence, applause is not the safest standard by which to 
measure an artist's merits or demerits. Luckily Mr. 
If ills has a too substantial reputation to be easily shat- 
tered and he comes more favoring than to be favored. 
Mills is probably the first Amencan repreaentative of 
music who will have preaented himself as an artist be- 
fore a Gtowandhans audience ; therefore, If from no oth- 
er, at least from a patriotic point of view, I wish him 
the fullest measure of success. 

Leipsig, at preaent, harbors two other prominent 
American artists, Ferabo and Dresel, both from Boston. 
Mr. Richard Zeckwer, of your dtv, waa here for a few 
days during July. His pressing duties at home, In con- 
nection with the Musical Academy, unfortunately pre- 
vented him from delaying his departure until the open- 
iae of the musical season. 

The Euterpe institution has not yet made any an- 
nouncement of ita usual concerts. It would be a matter 
of deep regret if they should have to be missed; but 
there u such a thing as making a virtue of necessltv, 
and such a necessity mi^ht just possibly make itself felt 
this year more than ever before. Purely as a matter of, 
perhapa. general interest, and in contradiction of cer- 
tain rumors concerning Gilmore's Band, It may be stat- 
ed that it save three Oarden Concerts In this city in 
July, before audiences numbering upwards of two 
thousand. 

John F. Himmklsbaoh. 
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Nbw Toax Philharmomio. A correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune (Sept 26) writes :— 

By the time this reaches yon Theodore Thomas will 
have concluded his musleal labors in the metropolis, 
and be free to enter upon his five years engagement in 
the West. He has rented his house, consigned his fur- 
niture to the shippers, and has labeled his goods and 
himself to Cincinnati. The talk about raising ten theu- 
sand a year or so to keep him here proved to be, like 
several former grand schemes for a Thomas music-hall 
and endowment fund, all talk. The Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society seems to have taken the only actual step 
In testing the willingness of the Cincinnati directors to 
allow Mr. Thomas to come Bast every winter to conduct 
the Philharmonic concerts. The willingness was not 
manifest enough to encourage the inquirers, and new 
talent will probably at once be sought. The New York 
Philharmonic Society Is In a ferment of excitement 
over the recent election. It had been predicted with 



confidence that Dr. Damroscb, whose popular concert 
venture last season was very attractive. If not very re- 
munerative, would be chosen to succeed Mr. Thomas 
as Philharmonic conductor. It turned out, however, 
th*t there waa a strong opposition to Dr. Damresoh. 
His anilltv as a mnslcian was not questioned, but his 

?[naliAoatlons for leadership were not equally admitted, 
t was urged that he had tried hla haud at conducting 
the Philharmonic, and without the success desired by 
the society and attained by Mr. Thomas in a single sea- 
son. Mr. Adolf Neuondnri, who had gained reputation 
as a skillful conductor, was put forward by the opposi- 
tion, and elected by a clean majority, much to the con- 
fusion of Dr. Damrosch's adherents. Since this quiet 
stroke, discontent and dissatisfaction have been biew- 
lufCi and it Is rumored that a break in the membership 
of the society will result. This would be more deplora- 
ble than the loss of Mr. Thomas. With the Philharmon- 
ic society si ronf and harmonious, New York is certain 
of goo<l music, independent of the coming or golna: of 
any individual. Without this society there is no assur- 
ance beyond the field of opera. 



CuiOAoo.— The second concert given at the Taberna- 
cle last evening by the KoIlogg^Cary Troupe, If that is 
the name of it, was. In every essential respect, a dupli- 
cate of the first. The audience was about the same In 
numbers. The programme was of the same popular and 
miscellaneous character. The main point of dlftorenee 
was in the encore bnsiness. At the first concert the au- 
dience got ten encores out of sixteen numbers. Last 
night the crowd, reinforced by some enthusiastic rural 
visitors from Michigan, put In a little sharper work, and 
got eleven encores out of sixteen numbers. 

Miss Kellogg and Miss Cary were the central figures 
of the entertainment, but. Judged by the encores, Levy 
was the lion of the evening, and blew himself further 
into the good graces of the audience than the two sing- 
ers could carry themselves with the voice. They took a 
single encore for each number, but Levy carried off one 
for his first number and three for his second. In the 
course of which he succeeded In getting through with 
English and Scotch ballads, the " Sweet Bye-and-Bye," 
" Robin Adair." " Yankee Doodle," the grand aria from 
** Robert," and several variations. Miss Kelloin: sub- 
stituted the «' Fors e lul," from '«Traviata," for Eckert's 
" Swiss SimfTi" and for her encore sauF " The Old Polks 
at Home." upon the basis of ihe color^line in music 
which Nilsson established. For her second number, she 
sang a very captlvatini; Gypsy song from the new opera 
of ** Carmen," which she has been studying this snmmer 
with a view to its performance this season. It Is a 
dainfy little Jingle, fnll of bright color, and very char- 
acteristic in rhythm, and she sang it delightfully, re- 
celvinff.of course, the inevitable encore, to which she 
replied with a ballad whl^h shall be nameless, but Is full 
of very uxcellent advice to those whose fancies lightly 
turn to love. MLv Cary was very warmly received, ana 
san;; for her programme numbers the "'rampo passato," 
arnmnnzaofOordlKianl, and Peasea ballad. " Just as 
of Old," and for her encores. Clailbel's " We'd better 
bide a wee,»' and " The Lowland Lassie." The other 
artists, Hosnati, Conly, Llelilinfr, and Mme. Maietaek, 
lent very efficient asslittance in fillinfr out the pro- 
frrarame, and wurc handsomely rewarded by the audi- 
ence.— CAIca^o Trttmne, OeL2, 



Mr. Joseph Bxbd, whose death at the age of sixty. 
nine years occurred in Watertown on Monday, was a 
teacherof music well known in Boston and Its suburbs 
for the last forty-five years. Self-taught in the elements 
of the art while engaged at the blacksmith's forge, he 
early left his trade to teach others, forming olaases In 
churches and halls in nearly all the towns within a ra- 
dius of twenty miles of his home. Probably no man not 
in public life waa better known than he, and thousands 
will gratefully acknowledge him as the first to awaken 
in them an interest in sin«*;ing as a pastime. Of com- 
manding presence, genial manners, full of anecdotes 
illustrative of his teachinfts, his presence with his deep 
bass voice was always welcome in the villages where his 
schools were formed. As an organker of church choirs 
his services were in great demand for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, during which time he was a prominent 
member of the Handel and Haydn Society. He was the 
first official teacher of music In the schools of Cambridge 
and several of the'surrounding towns, and waa the pion- 
eer in many reforms eff^ted In the covemtuent of his 
native place. Public-spirited in the highest degree, he 

frratnitously devoted the last years of his useful life to 
mprovlng the facilities for extinguishing fires, advo- 
cating and Illustrating the importance of attacking 
fires in their inclpienoy with single hand apparatus. 
Though ridiculed ny the firemen of the day as he ap- 

Eroacned a burning bam or dwelling with his simple 
ucket and band pump, bis buccessin a good averafi;e of 
instances in demonstrating the practibility of his theory 
has led to the general introduction of apparatus since 
variedly Improved for the safety of the stores, dwell- 
ings. and snipping of this and other countries. His 
persistency in pursuing this Idea was characteristic of 
the num in his other undertakings, and his pointed 
writings upon the subject, in press and pamphlet, 
showed a practical knowledge that carried conviction 
with It. He lived to see his pet scheme carried to a suc- 
cessful issue, though without pecuniary profit to him- 
self. .Jf r. Bird leaves a widow and a lance family of 
adult children to mourn the loss of a generous and 
laige-heazted husband and father.— TWuMcrfpC, OdL 8. 
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Ths Cakbbidob Abt Gibolb. In the h«p6 sf oom- 
btatinc eatertAlaiiieiit wltb Initrnetloii, saji the UUnnry 
IFtfrMf ttali olvb wmi formed ftbont two yean a(SO. It is 
divided into tbe Mosioal, the Hiitrlonio, the Literary, 
and tlie Art Departments, the latter inolnding Fainting, 
Bonlptore, and Arohiteetare. A committee of f onr, two 
ladies and two gentlemen, have charge of each dlTision. 
The chairman or chief of each committee, and the pree- 
ident of the Circle constitate the exeontlTe committee, 
to whom is intmsted the powerto receiye new members 
and te arrange most of the business matters. The en- 
tertainments are given by the four departments in tarn, 
the meetings of the dub being held once a fortnight at 
the residence of some member. The Circle numbers 
aboot one hundred, and is partieulariy rich in musical 
and artistieal talent. The Art committee has followed 
from the first a definite plan, presenting by essays, con 
Tersatfons, and illustratton, a hlatory«of the fine arts 
firom the earliest times. For instance, the programme 
of one erening was a paper on Sgyptian temples, 
another upon Egyptian painting, followed by an infer- 
mal talk about the soulpture of the time, illustrated by 
slereeptic liews. yf* hare now reached the history of 
medlssval art, and find onr interest increasing as we 
p r o gr es s . The Histrionic committee haTO pursued a 

similar course. haTiog considered the Greek, Roman, 
and German drama. One of their recent choice pro- 
grammes was deroted to Goethe and Schiller. Remin- 
isoenoes of Weimar, giren by one who had lingered 
there with rererent step, were followed by a biographi- 
cal sketch of each author, and admirably read selec- 
tions from Faust and WaUenstein. The Musical enter- 
tainments haTe followed no particular plan, but have 
always been of a high order. Sometimes a ilrst-dass con- 
cert of Tocal and ustrunental music; occasionally an 
evening with one author, an essay upon his life, illus- 
trated by some of his most famous compositions. One 
holiday meeting was given to Handel's Jf<M«laA, the 
leading choruses being rendered by a double quartet of 
fine v<Hoes, and the solos given by members <tf the Han- 
del and Haydn Society, whom we are so fortunate as to 
oount among our members. Tbe Uteraiv committee 
has not heretof Me kept to any chnmological order in 
the anthers it has eonsidered, but has usually given us a 
pleasant surprise. 

A« I«. H. 



August Wilbblkj. The great violinist's d^but 

in Kew York, on Thursday evening, September 26, 

seems to have been only moderately well altended. 

The T(m»$ gives the foUowiag description of the ar- 
tist and his playing: «< The violinlBt Is, perhaps, some- 
what over sis feet in height, well-buUt and has a head 
which recalls somewhat that of Beethoven. The ikmc 
Is of the easiest and most natural kind. The body 
hardly sways at all. When the violin calls for some 
OMip d^ardkst of extraordinary vigor, it is the artist's 
head and arm which move alone. Endowed with a 
singularly powerful physique, Herr WilhelnJ is ena- 
bled to draw from his instrument its utmost vibratory 
power. The volume of sonority pours out in amplest 
measure. There are no strident sounds, no sacrifice of 
dsiicacy. Complicated movements, where the fingering 
must be perfectly just, are never impaired by a false 
vigor, but are given with crisp aocuraoy. Apart ftom 
mechanical exceHenee, that mere mas&iHa de ParcKet, 
WilhehuJ*s musical art is pervaded with a broad and 
noble fseling. Those exceeding difficulties which are 
known to exist in the Paganini ooncerto seemed to play 
themselves, so little pereeptible were they. It was in 
the paraphrass of the Pr^MUd of Wagner that amjjlmt 
and noble sentiment were meet distinguishable . It was 
masculine art in its grandest conception which took 
this thtma and, without false ornament or a single trick, 
brought it superbly through to its conclusion. Applause 
hare was given without stint, for the best musical inter- 
pretation we have ever bad of Wagner was now heard 
for the first time. Ernst's better known *'Aln Hon- 
grois," replete with quaint melody, though bristling at 
times with difficulties, allowed the artist to give that 
truo sad and pensive style which distinffulshes these 
touching melodies. What can we say of the tone Herr 

WQhelmJ produoss from his violin ? His is not a school 
ot violenoe. The vibratlont are so true, must be to 
acoustically correct that their purity alone gives them 
their perfect intensity. The bow movement, the return- 
ing of the urehH on the strings, is imperceptible. The 
great distingukshlng trait of this master is 'the truthful, 
unexaggerated sentiment which he possesses." 

The J W ft Mi M eiltic is rapturous in his oomments : ** Ko 
such scene as that of last nig^t has been witnessed in 
Steinway Hall since Rublnsieln stormed the town, six 
years sgo. Even that memorable triumph has been sur- 
psssed by the overwhelming success of Wilbdn^. The 
great violinist has capturedus all. He has daasied us 
by his brilliant and perfect technique: he has excited us 
1^ his fiery spirit ; he has awed us by an indescribably 
serene sense of force, and he has seised upon our nrm- 
pathles. • • • When he stands before us, tall 
shapely, nobly polsedt with a magnificent head, a fresh, 
opmi, nandsome, winning face, a clear blue eye, a gen- 
ial smile, a manner that Is midestic from its very sim- 
pUoitjt we cannot help thinking of a beantlfnl and 
fovelygiaat."(l) 
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How Chonii Parts ought to be Printed. 

Every person who has ever taken part In, or been 
present at, the rehearsals of an Oratorio or of any 
formidable choral composition — at all events every 
earnest and hard-working musical conductor, knows 
too well the numerous drawbacks and annoyances 
that always waste a very solid portion of the few 
and precious hours in which it is possible U bring 
together several hundred singers for such praotioe. 
The continual stoppings to correct an error, wheth- 
er in the singers or in the copy that they sing from ; 
the losing the place, and the long time it takes for 
all to find it ; above all, the dlfiScnlty which Che 
conductor has of making his singers understand at 
just what measure and what note he Mrishes them 
each time to recommence ; the wandering away of 
those in rank and file while others are drummed 
back; the time wasted also in oorrecting a false 
accent or expression, made through ignorance, but 
which might just as well have been avoided by 
some clear indication in the notes, — these, and fifty 
other little petty plagues eat up the time which 
ought to be kept whole for real practioe and for 
solid movement of the whole mass onward. 

And it seems not a little strange that, after such 
long and uniform experience of these hindrances, 
some simple method has not been devised, some 
system of little slg^s and warnings on the printed 
part in every singer's hand, whereby he may never 
fail to understand, in every single measure, the 
precise relation he sustains to the whole choir. 
Any group of experienced conductors, who should 
talk the matter over, would at once agree upon the 
points requiring to be met ; they would all have 
the same experience to report ; bow easy then to 
settle on some method for, so to speak, the stop- 
page of these leaks ! 

Now this has been done, at least in one Instlnoe, 
nearly twenty years ago ; but we do not learn that 
the example has been generally followed. In April 
1869, Bach's fitmous Mass In B minor was per- 
formed in the Thomas Church, at Leipsig, by the 
choral society called the "Rledelsche Tereln." 
Carl Rikdbl, from whom tbe society takes its name, 
having painfully noted In his experience with his 
choir the difficulties referred to, went to the trouble 
of carefully arranging and getting printed the Toioe 
parts of the Mass, in such a way that, while the 
exact score as Bach left it was clearly disUngnlsha- 
ble, each page was full of useful signs and expres- 
sion marks of his own invention, embodying the 
results not merely of his own, but of every intelli- 
gent conductor's experience in the bringing out of 
such music by means of a great choir. The princi- 
pal points are these : 

1. Every bar {mMiure) of the pitee i» numberMi 
This saves at least one quarter of the time given to 
rehearsal, which otherwise would be lost in blind 
efforts to find the pUoe, whenever a repetition from 
a certain point is c/rdered. Without this, however 
ready the rest may be in finding the place, one or 
two slow ones may keep the whole choir waiting. 

a. The insertion of Uadmg noU$ (or cum^ theatri- 
cally speaking) ; i.e., before each new entrance of a 
part, the last note or two of the other parts, which 
lead into it, are noted down in small characters, so 
as to obviate the difficulty of hitting the absolute 
pitch of a starting note. To be sure, one may learn 
his part all through mechanically ; but that ooete 
tiine and does not at all improye his fiacnlty of 
reading. 



8. Short murH cr ttrokm &9§r ctrtain amCss, to 
warn the singers of their peouUar ^fiflioulty of 
intonation, and that they are to be taken with the 
sharpest aocnraey. 

4. Phr€»t marAs, showing how the words are to 
be grouped and separated, independently of mere 
punctnation. A point over the last note of eaeh 
phrom indicates that it Is to be lightly dropped, to 
allow of taking breath for the next phraae and of 
attacking the next note in season. Bvery director 
knows what unity and clearness this imparts to 
chorus singing. 

6. P^nnU over notat, indicating a light and dear 
enunciation of the syllables, and not any i f a <e a f e 
eff(Mt 

6. AeoemU, The usnal bar lines merely show 
the singer the relation of the notes to one another. 
But were he to regulate his accent solely by the 
strong and weak parts of the measure, he would 
achieve, especially in poljrphonic oomposltloii, a 
very stiff and nnartistle result (The chorus parts 
of the 16th and 17th centuries contain no ban,) 
The accent depends : 1) on the weight of the notes ; 
2) on their position relatively to surrounding notes ; 
8) on their harmonic importanoe ; 4) on the uAtoral 
accent of the syllables. The marks relate to all 
these points. For instance, it is a well-known rule 
that dissonances must be accented. Aoeordingly, 
when a prolonged note forms a dissonanoe with an 
entering note, the former (to be held and aoeented) 
is marked with a swell, thus " and, at the p<^nt 
of the dissonance, with the additional little accent, 
thus > or V. — ^These signs do not aim at " effeeU of 
execution," but only to secure Uu purtiy of chord 
oinffinff. 

7. Marks relative to the clmr coming in of the 
themes, eta, etc. 

8. Strongikotdng of one pari by voiom borrowed 
from another, A most useful device. Suppose the 
second sopranos have to eater, on a low pitch, 
while all the other voices are in full blast ; you 
bring to their support a portion of the altos. (Bach 
meant the part for boyo, whose voices are stronger 
on the low notes). The director, of oonrse, must 
Judge of the applicability of this means, according 
to the materials of his choir. 

9. Finally, some remarks, (applicable to all 
singing of Masses, "Stobat Maters," "Lauda Slons," 
etc,) about the Latin and Gkerman (or English) fecf. 
Herr Rledel's remarks are worth quoting on this 
head. He says: "Unquestionably the Latin is 
more easy to enunciate with accuracy ; It also has 
more sensuous euphony, although the German [Eng- 
lish] has many words superior in sonorous beauty 
to their Latin equivalents. For singers and hear- 
ers, who can underetamd atui feel the LaHm, this Ian 
guage is altogether to be preferred. But such sing- 
ers and hearers form by far the smalleet number. 
To most of them the Latin is a dead language, and 
with them it would be a matter of indlfierenoe if for 
the Mass text were substituted other Latin words, 
equally manageable, but not in the least suited to 
the spirit of tbe music A translation on the pro- 
gramme helpe but little, however cloee to the orig- 
inal, since single words and phrases still remain 
unclear, and the music rushes by before their sense 
is caught. But the German [English] word tells 
upon Germans [Americans] immediately and quickens 
the right feeling, so that tbe singer can sing with 
understanding and sympathetically, and the hearer 
follow undisturbed the courfte of the music. But if 
our singers, who have no knowledge of the Latin, 
do prefer this tongue in singing, the reaaon liea» 
first in the greater convenience of enunciation, and 
then in the prevailing thonghUeasness which too 

many bring to their singing. . To them choral sing- 
ing can be nothing more tiian vocaliaed instmmen- 
tJ^ music" 
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We kave thus g^veo moct of the sabetaDoe of Herr 
Riedel's prefooe to his edition of the chorae parte of 
Baoh'e Maes. He ends with ezpreesine the hope 
that these hints may help'to the stndy of that diffi- 
enlt, bat noble work. And why, we may ask, Fhall 
they not do the same service in regard to the "Mes- 
siah," the " Israel in Egypt," the 'Elijah," MosaH's 
"Requiem,** etc.? Why will not oar condactors 
agitate the matter, and make or eaoM to be made, 
with almost care, by oonpeteot anthorHies, similar 
part^copies of the works practiced in oar vaiioos 
societies f And why shoald not some of oar lead- 
ing masic pablishers find their acooant in issuing 
the voice parU of several oratorios, eta, on this 
plan? 

Haevabd SmpHomr Cokoikts. The snbscriptlon 
list for Eight Concerts is lengthening apace, while 
the time l^ growing short By the middle of next 
week the lists, which may new be found at the 
Made Hall, atlMtson's, Priifer's, Little and Brown's, 
Ghickering's, and other book and musio stores, will 
be closed, and it will theo appear whether the pob- 
lie has expressed a sufficient demand to enable the 
Association's Committee to announce the concerts. 
Persons who are looking forward to the pleasure of 
hearing some good Symphonies, and other works 
both eld and new, must consider that it depends 
upon their own prompt action (within less than one 
little week) whether the concerts can be given. 



MxAirwHiLB a rival enterprise is also open to sub- 
acriptions — not as usual Theodore Thomas, but a 
sort of Thomas* shadow — the Brooklyn Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra, conducted by HeiT Dietrich. Mr. 
Gosche, always heretofore the business agent of Mr. 
Thomas, is to bring them here for five concerts if 
the subscription warrant. We shall be glad to see 
such a revival of interest in, or rather seal for good 
orchestral mosic, as shall not only provide for what 
ought alwaya to come first in order, — the keeping 

slive of our own local orchestra, — but also overflow 
for the encoaragement of visiting artists from v/hat- 
ever quarter. 



Opera. Manager Mapleson*s troupe arrived a fort- 
night ago in New Tork, bringing a goodly company of 
artiatB, including the prime donne, both soprnno and 
contralto: Gerster, Binloo, Lido, RobiatI, Lablanohe» 
Plsanl, and last, but not least, the American girl, Min- 
nie Kauck; the tenors, Campanini, Tecchi, Brignardi, 
Balli and FrapoUi; the baritones» Del Puente, Fran- 
eheschi and Galassi; bassl, Thierry, Pyatt and Foil; 
beaides the well-known oondootor Arditl, and a large 
chorus. The manager has issued the following an- 
nouncement: 

"The flirt performance will be given on Wednesday 
evening, October 16th, on which occasion will be per- 
formed Bellini's opera, <*La Sonnambnla,*' with the 
following cast : 

Slvlno Blgnor Campeslnl 

n Oonte Rodolf o Signer Fdi 

Lisa Mlle.Bobiati 

and 
Amine Mme. Btelka Gerster 

** Mr. Mapleson's repertoire selected for the American 
season embraces theiOllowing operas: 

'< Oarmen," with MUe. Minnie Hauck 

** Don Jnan,'* with Ck>mblned company 

** Don Pasquale," with Mme. Btelka Gerster 

'< Faust." with . .Mile. Minnie Kanck or Mme.Gerster 

« FldeUo,** with Mile. Minnie Hanok 

« Fflle dn Reginient,** with MUe. Minnie Hanok 

" Flanto Magfco," with Mme. Btelka Gerster 

«< Frelschttts," with Mile. Minnie Hauck 

" Hngnenots." with. MUe. Minnie Hauck 

<* Lohengrin,^' with. . . . Mme. Gerster or Mile. Hauck 

*< Lucia," with Mme. Etelka Gerster 

*' Noize di Figaro," with Combined company 

**Rigoletto,** with Mme. Btelka Gerster 

•* Bot>ert le Dlable.*' with MUe. Minnie Hanok 

<< Sonnambnla,** irith Mme. Btelka Gerster 

<* Talisman,'* Mme. Btelka Gerster 

Ballel PapiUon and others." 



** AMpHOST the productions of young comiKMers we 
hold the hert to Be a string quartet by Mr. Gbobob 
Cbadwiok, from Boston, or which two movements, 
aUegro and adagio only, were given. In style, form, 
and ccmtents it contains the be*t work prodaced by the 
pupils of the establishment daring the present year.** 

We oUp the above from an account of the annual ex- 
amination oonoerts (in June lart) at the Leipalg Con- 
servatory, oontalned in the correspondence of the Ltm^ 
4omMutlealR«eord, 



Miuioal FeitiTal at WoroMter, 
MassadhnflettB. 

(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 

The equinoctial gale of the political conventions 
has been followed in Worcester by thef\resh autumn 
days of a musical festival. The Heart of the Com- 
monwealth, aa our friends are fond of calling their 
flue city, has had time to beat under gentler emo- 
tions th*n those of party strife. The air of the 
music-hall is sweetened again, and the notes offered 
there have been better tender than green-backs. 

This annual festival at Worcester seems to be the 
best specimen of one of our popular institutions, 
the "musical convention." This institution is a 
thing quite by itself, dlffiering entirely Arom the 
choir-gatherings which occur in the English 
cathedral-towns, and not less from such occasions 
as our own Handel and Haydn triennials, which 
receiv<^ months of preparation. One needs little 
musical experience to see at a glance both the capa- 
bilities and the short-coming^ of the system. 

The short-comings, to take the ungracious side of 
the subject first, arise from the very differences, 
just alluded to, between this and other great choral 
assembliee. A New England " conveotion ' does 
not bring together several organized choirs, which 
have had constant practice by themselves, nor does 
it have opportunity for special preparation. The 
whole thing has an impromptu air. A great num- 
ber of singers assemble, of various degrees of pro- 
ficiency, not subjected to careful examination, nor, 
we suspect, provided with competent vouchers ; but 
only willing to do what they can, and to pay a 
small fee for the privilege. They have a few hur- 
ried rehearsals, and the performance comes off. 
The wonder is that they can do so much and so 
well. 

The capabilities of the system are equally mani- 
fest. A great musical interest, even enthusiaam, is 
excited in a whole county. The singers carry away 
a desire to study at home the sort of music which 
they have to sing once a year at the festival. It 
must follow that each town and village will soon 
have its local club; and then by very simple or- 
ganisation the convention will be what it should 
be, a gathering, not of individuals, but of practised 
choirs. 

A very great advantage, at present perhaps the 
greatest, which these occasions offer, is the oppor- 
tunity to hear singers and players of acknowledged 
excellence. The Worcester festivals appear to be 
financially successful. Money enough comes in 
from far and wide to warrant hiring many of the 
best artists In the country. No musical centre 
would need to be aahamed of the collection of talent 
which has been domiciled in Worcester during the 
festival week. 

We heard only the last four performances of the 
week ; the AUtgro and /Vnsieroso, two miscellane- 
ous concerts, and the Mijah, Handel's lovely can- 
tata has been too seldom heard in America, and of 
late in England. I think that the performance a 
few years ago, under DreseVs lead, for the benefit 
of Robert Franz, was the only one that Boston has 
had ; and when the work was given in 1872, at the 
Engliah Worceeter festivsl, the London Orehetira 
lamented that '* to many of the audience the music 
waa absolutely new, and very few opportunities 
occur of hearing it well done.** This, by the way, 
" is true, 'tis pity, and pity 'tis tis true," of most of 
Handel's shorter works. It was a happy thought 
of the Worcester Association to g^ve this cantata, 
and withal a brave one, for the work was sure to 
fall a little heavily, as it did, on a considerable part 
of the audience. The capacity to recognize a clas- 
sic, whether in art or literature, is for the most an 
acquired one. It implies cultivation. Those are 
the best teachers who give their pupils the best 
chances to acquire it ; and the Worcester Associa- 
tion, in this and other inatances. Is doing a good 
work in the education of Its audlencea. The per- 
formance waa yery interesting. Mrs. Dexter, the 



only soprano, (there ahonld, in fairness to lioth 
singer and music, have been two), sang her music 
admirably. It is a great pleasure to hear one sing 
Handel so can anwre, Mr. Fritsch struggled man- 
fully under a severe cold. Miss Welsh sang excel- 
lently, as she always does ; but her time waa not 
quite steady; or rather it did not alwa3rs move 
with the stately sweep of "gorgeous tragedy." 
The chorus did aa full justice to their numbers as 
was posnble considering their short time for re- 
hearsal. The accompaniment seemed unsatisfketo- 
ry, and this notwithstanding the careful and artis- 
tic performance of the several players. The com- 
bination of string quintet, piano and org^ produced 
a monotonous and tiresome effect, sounding like a 
mere unsuccessful attempt at orchestral color. For 
auch work, if a fall orchestra is not attainable, a 
four-hand piano arrangement, giving the musical 
form, without attempt at color, is the best resource. 
The leading ^as dull. Mr. Allen, admirable musi- 
cian that he ia, is surely not at his best with a 
bAton in his hand ; and Handel's Z' AUtgro requires 
the best powers of the most experienoed conductor. 

On Thursday evening there waa a variety con- 
cert The chorus sang an anthem of Gounod and 
one of Dr. Elvey, both excellentiy. The Quintette 
Club played in g^ood style a string-sestet by 
Fuchs and Menielssohn's quartet In E flat Mrs. 
Osgood, Miss Gary, Mr. Adams and Signer Taglia- 
pietra all had songs to sing, and all received the 
inevitable encore, which they all deserved. Mrs. 
Osgood's voice is certainly lovely, and Miss Gary, 
as the Journal once said, '* is always at her best" 
Perhaps the most interesting number waa one of 
three charming little song^ written for Charles 
Adams by Otto Dessoff, a capellmeister at Vienna, 
and charmingly sung. There was, besides, the 
quintet from Terdi's " Ballo in Maschera," which 
was turned unexpectedly and funnily into a trio by 
two of the gentlemen not being able, apparently, to 
find their place during the whole piece. 

On Friday morning the orchestra had arrived, 
and there was a rehearsal of Elijah, and in the 
afternoon a symphony-concert The instrumental 
pieces were Schubert's " Rosamunds" oyerture, 
Haydn's Symphony in G, and Beethoven's piano 
concerto in B flat The latter was played by Miss 
Amy Fay in a very musician-like and satisfactory 
manner. The ctiorus were by turns ** sacred " with 
Gounod and patriotic with Wagner. Mrs. Barry 
sang one of Oounod's songs delightfully. Charles 
Adams was quite splendid in the aria from Oberon, 
and Mrs. Dexter gave us another bit of Handel, — 
" Let the bright Seraphim." 

Friday evening was the oratorio night, and the 
oratorio was ElijaK The chorus knew their music, 
the orchestra played finely, and all the solo parts 
were admirably filled. One rarely hears the con- 
certed music done so well, or the whole work done 
better. The only trouble was that Mr. Stoddard 
sang Elijah as he might have played Spartacus or 
Metamora. He waa nothing if not boisterous. 

And so ended a most pleasant and profitable 
week, both for our Worcester fHends and for all 
their visitors. The Musical Association seems firm- 
ly established, morally and materially, and evident- 
ly has within itself the germ of much good work 
to come. 

So far our Correspondent For an account of the 
first half of the Feetlval we must draw flrom the 
handsomely printed pamphlet programme, and 
from newspaper correspondence. Suffice it to say : 

The twenty-first Annual Festival of the Worces- 
ter County Musical Association, held in Mechanics 
Hall, during five days (Sept 2S-27) waa a great 
success. Every ticket had been sold some days 
before the opening. The first concert (Monday 
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afternoon) bad the following misoelUneons pro- 

gi-amme : 

Overture to William Tell (transcribed for the 

organ by Dudley Back Rossini 

Mr. Howe. 

Quartet— King Witlaf s Drinking Horn Hatton 

Scbubert Quartette. 

Song— Heaven bath shed a tear KUcken 

Miss McQaesten. 

Song— Oh I hear the wild wind blow Mattel 

Mr. Harlow. 

Song— The Mexican Nightingale Giorga 

Mrs. Kimball. 

Quartet— Forsaken From the Garinthlan. 

Scbubert Quartette. 
Variations for two pianos, upon a theme of 

Beethoven, Op. 86 Saint-Sa^ns 

Messrs. Sumner and Allen. 

Song— My own, my guiding Star Macfarren 

Mr. Want. 
Songs of the Pyrenees— <o) A sta la manna; 

(6) Teresita Mia; (c) Bolero... From the Spanish 
Miss McQuesten. 

Quartet— (a) In absence Buck 

(b) The Chafer and the Flower Yelt 

Schubert Quartette. 

The Second Concert, (Tuesday Afternoon), also 
miscellaneous, presented the following artists : Miss 
Laura Schirmer. Mrs. O. T. Kimball, Dr. W. J. 
Clarke, Mr. S. B. Whitney. OrgamU; Mr. C. N. 
Allen, VioliniU; Mr. Wulf Fries. *CeUui; and Mr. 
Henshaw Dana, Pianisi, This was the pro 
gramme : 

Organ Solos— (a) Prelude Gounod 

(5) Finale Lemmens 

Mr. Whitney. 
Cavatina— Regnava nel silcnzio— (Lucia).. Douizctti 

Miss Scbiriuer. 
Yiolln Solos— (a) Atr on Fourth Strinc, 

Bach-Wilhclmy 

(6) Polish Dance Wienia wski 

Mr. Allen. 

Song— The soft Southern Breeze Bamby 

Dr. W. J. Clarke 

Piano Solo— Scherzo in C sharp minor Chopin 

Mr. Dana. 
Sons— (a) Bfarguerite, I t\««i. 

(6) A bird was singing clear, one day, ) •^^"* 
Miss Schirmer. 

Yioloncelio Solo— Sounds from the Alps Lee 

Wulf Pries. 

Duet— L'Aveu Millet 

Mrs. Kimball, and Dr. Clarke. 
Trio for Piano, Violin and Violoncello, 

S. B. Whitney 
(Two movementti.) 
Messrs. Dana, Allen and Fries. 

On Wednesday there were two concerts. That 
in the afternoon was wholly vocal, with the excep- 
tion of an organ duet. .The singers were Miss 
Fanny Kellogg. Soprano ; Miss Ita Welsh. Contral- 
to ; Mr. Walter Kennedy. Trnor ; Mr. B. T. Ham- 
mond, Basa, and tho Temple Club, of Boston, 
(Messrs. Fits. Fessenden, Cook and Ryder). 

Vocal March—" Hurrah for the field,". . .Schmoelzer 
Temple Quartette. 

Scena and aria—" Ah. perfldo I" Beethoven 

Miss Kellogg. 

Song— *< Nancy Lee ** Adams 

Mr. Hammond. 

Aria—" He was despised," Handel 

Miss Welsh. 
Organ duet- Andante from the Surprise Sym- 
phony Haydn 

Messrs. Allen and Sumner. 
Aria—** As when the dove," from " Acis and 

Galatea" Handel 

Miss Kelloi;g. 

Recitative and aria Dana 

Mr. Kennedy. 
Bone—" She wandered down the mountain side," 

aay 
Miss Welsh. 

Quintet— "Whence comeet thou? " Abt 

Miss Kellogg and Temple Quartette. 

The Adverliatr'$ correspondent writes : 

The Boston Temple Quartette sang without accom- 
paniment, and in a smaller hall would have been 
very successful, but Mechanics' hall is no parlor, 
and the third of the audience at the rear lost entire 
ly even the sound of the vuices in the piano pas- 
sages, which are a chief attraction in the " Hurrah 
lor the Field." Siiss Fanny Kellogg followed with 
a scena and aria, which was extremely long and 
difficult. Her voice was sweet and well shaded, 
but the exacting nature of her situation induced a 
oonscioiisness of effort which detracted from her 
full success. In her second aria she was more suc- 
cessful, showing the sweetness and flexibility of her 
voice, while l^th selections in their renderins 

E roved that she had abundant reserve power and 
as enjoyed judicious training. Miss Ita Welsh, of 
the choir of the Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Boston, was more fortunate in her selections. 
She gave " He was despised," from Handel, with 
ease and grace, in which the fulness and purity of 
her voice were conspicuous. In a sentimental bal- 
lad, in answer to an encore, and in the song which 
was her second selection, there was a feeling and 
teDdemesa which qaite captivated tho audience. 



Two Worcester gentlemen had place in the pro- 
gramme. Mr. Ben. T. Hammond was correct but 
cold, as his singing lacked color and brilliancy. 
^e was recalled and gave Moore's " Believe me, if 
all these endearing young charms/ but he failed to 
infuse any sentiment into his expression. Mr. 
Walter Kennedy gave a recitative and air, "O 
Lord, I have heard thy speech and was afraid,** the 
music by Mr. Henshaw Dana, with spirit and ener- 
gy, his warmth concealing in some degree the 
mannerism which he brought from Italy. In re- 
sponse to the warmest encore of the afternoon he 
gave Mr. Dana's pretty song, " Mine," in which the 
sentiment was fully expressed. The closing num- 
ber, a quintet by Miss Kellogg and the Boston 
Quartette, was marked by the same lack of force 
which marked the opening number. A novelty in 
the programme was an organ duet by Messrs. B. D. 
Allen and G. W. Sumner. It was a passage from a 
German symphony, delicate and tender, -and the 
air, which was a common one, — " Haste thee, win- 
ter, haste away," was made doubly attractive by its 
£retty setting of variations. These gentlemen, with 
[r. Dana, were the accompanists or the afternoon, 
and each is entitled to credit for discrimination and 
tact. 

From. the same source we learn that : 

The audience at the evening conce.'t was if pos- 
sible even larger than that of the afternoon. The 
chorus and audience together made up one of the 
most brilliant spectacles ever seen here. The grand 
chorus made its ddbut this evening in two selec- 
tions, a motet by Hauptmann and Mendelssohn's 
XLIII. Psalm. From their first note there was 
manifest the result of Mr. Zerrahn's vigorous drill 
at the rehearsals. The several parts, aggregating 
full 600 voices, were well balanced, and there was a 
marked confidence and consequent independence in 
every sentence. The delicate shading in the softer 
passages was a marked and pleasing feature. 

Mrs. Emma R. Dexter won hearty applause in 
her two selections, — Mozart and Yenzano, — her ex- 
ecution and Bomewhvt florid method catching the 
popular fancy. The Temple Quartette had two 
numbers ; in the first, Dudley Buck's spirited com- 
position, they overcame in a great degree the pian- 
issimo fault of .the afternoon. In res|>ense to a 
recall they sang " Remember now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth " with admirable expression 
and effect. 'Their second number, H» M. Dow's 
popular and somewhat worn " Beware," was even 
more successful. 

Madame Camilla Urso is too old a friend and 
acquaintance to need introduction or remark, ex- 
cept to say that her playing has lost none of its 
freshness and delicacy, and her welcome here was 
never more hearty. Both her selections were en- 
cored, and her responses were gracious and satis(y- 
ing. Mrs. J. M. Barton of this city, sister of Mrs. 
Mary Stone McDonald, a pupil of Madame Ruders- 
dorff, fairly won the honors of the evening. She 
has a strong, clear voice, with a generous physique 
to support it, and she sings without apparent effort. 
Her recall on her first .number was marked by the 
presentation of an elegant floral basket from the 
audience. Mr. A. E. Stoddard won great applause 
by his robust song, his voice balancing both organ 
and piano accompaniment with ease. His second 
number was equally well received, and he has es- 
tablished himself as a favorite here, and will be 
warmly welcomed hereafter. 

The full programme was as follows : 

Motet— Thou, O Lord;Wlll ne*er forget. Hauptmann 
Aria from The Mag^c Flute— Non paventar . . Mozart 

Mrs. Dexter. 

Quartet— HarkI the tminpet ealleih D. Buck 

Temple Quartette. 

Violin Solo— The Devil's Sonata Tartinl 

Madame Camilla Urso. 

(a) Beoitatlve and Adagio from Maria di Rohan, 

Donizetti 
ib) Waltz— Ah Che le speme Cohen 

Mrs. Barton. 
Song— Les Rameanx Fanre 

Mr. Stoddard. 

Piano solo— Polonaise Heroique, Op. 63 Ohopin 

Mr. Story. 

Arietta and Yalse Yenzano 

Mrs. Dexter. 

Quartet-^* I know a Maiden ** M. M. Dow 

Temple Quartette. 

Violin solo— Waltfr<}aprice TabronsU 

Madame Camilla Urso. 

CavatlnafromTraviata Verdi 

Mrs. Barton. 

Song— Im Herbst R. Franz 

Mr* Stoddard. 

Sextet item Lucia Donizetti 

Mrs. Dexter, Mrs. Barton, Messrs. Fltz, Fsssenden, 

Stoddard and Ryder. 
The Forty-third Psalm Mendelssohn. 
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Ring down the Curtain. Song and Cho. F. 
3. E to F. Pratt 40 

** Ring down the curtain ! Oh 1 sweet be the sleep 
That waits the Und-hearted on high." 

Beautiful tribute to a lost friend and public 
favorite. Has a fine portrait title. 

This bonny Lass o' mine. B&. 3. b to F. 

Boeekel 30 
** But, O, she has the bluest eyes, 
This bonny lass o* mine." 
The ancient Scotch sonn are the perfection 
of melody, and this is of the same stamp. 

The Rainy Day. B&. 3. d to g. Bekrend, 35 
** Be still, sad heart, and cease repining." 
Well known words to anew and good melody. 

Because I lift a£F dhrinking Whisky. Song 
and Cho. C. 2. d to E. Clement, 35 

*' The childers all washed, and are looking 
so nate. 
And Biddy appears, shmiling through 
tears." 

Worthy of special commendation, as an unas- 
ually good Temperance song. 

Night in Spring. (Fruhlingsnacht). F. 4. 

Ftog. Jemen, 35 

" Are those tears of 'Joy or sorrow? " 
" Jauchzen m9cht icb, mSchte welnen." 

A well made Oerman-Enellsh song, on a l>eaa- 
tiful subject. 

Awake, glad Heart 1 A6. 4. E to F. 

GtigUemo. 30 
"Awake, iclad heart, arise and sing I 
This is the birth-day of thy King I " 

Verv spirited, and will be aeoeptaMe at any 
time, but may be learned In antiolpatSon of the 
Christmas season. 

Shall I? F. 3. Ftog. Campion, db 

•< Shall I suy, or shall I go? 
Can I? May I? Dare I? No I" 

A most singable lay, truly poetic and musical. 
KmmtvmwmmmtmM* 

Beauties of "Carmen." By C. Bizet 

No. 1. Waltz. 3. Strauss. 50 

*' 2. Fantasie. G. 3. Croisez. 35 

'* 5. Fantasie Brillante. A5. 4. 

Lejfhaeh, 75 
Carmen is an opera which has come slowly in- 
to favor, but is liKely to hold it for a long time. 
Better become famifiar with its best features at 
once! 

Bright Flowers. 6 Easy and Melodious 

Pieces. By H, Lichner, each 30 

No. 1. Carnation. No. 4. Tulip. 

" 2. Rose. C. 3. " 6. Heliotrope. 

'< 3. Mignonette. *< 6. Jessamine. 

An easy and pretty set of instructive pieces. 

Songs of the Waves, (Wellenspiele). Eb. 

3. SekonJburg. 60 

Beautiful piece, and capital practice. 

Nebuleuses. (Daughter of the Mist). Yalse 
Brillante. £6. 4. Leyhaeh, 75 

Brilliant and graceful. 

Smiles of the Morning. Rondinetto. A. 3. 

G. D. WUawL 50 
Unites simplicity and beauty ia the way Mr. 
Wilson has such rare skill in doing. 

Over Land. March. (UeberLand). E. 8. 

I'Vnist 30 
Very brusque and bright throughout. WHl 
carry you ** over land " wiui ease and celerity. 

Children's Quadrille. 4 hands. 3. Tutetihek, 60 
Nice piece to play or dance by. 

LaChasse. Impromptu. (DieJagd). E6. 

3. Bheinberger. 35 

Has the usual fiery characteristics of music 
of the chase, and can hardly fail to please. 

Fairy Story. (M&rchen). 6 minor. 4. 

Rdfff. 75 
" Romance " would perhaps be a better name 
than the one above. Qood practiee, and a great 
deal of good music. 



ABBSBviATioNS.^Degrees of dil&cnlty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as 
G, B6, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and 
the highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if 
below or above the staff. Thus: '* C. 6. c to B," means 
'* Key of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added 
line below, highest letter Bon the 4th space." 
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Etelka Oenter. 

TrnnalAled for this Joarnal from « Nam«iiloM Blot- 
ter." 

♦ ♦ ♦ Austria, the *• land of voices," was 
the birthplace of Etelka Qbrbtbii. Her more 
immediate home is Hungary ; Hungarian like- 
wise is the name Etelka, in Gonnan Adelheid. 
The cradle of the child stood in the old Epis- 
copal Residenz and "royal free town" 
Easchan. Here she was bom now three and 
twenty years ago, and passed her childhood in 
the lovely Hernad valley, full of vineyards, 
with no thought of any famous and artistic 
future, until the veil was lifted accidentally, 
and the parents, after long efforts, were per- 
suaded to prepare and actually achieve this 
.future for their child. 

The accidental occasion offered itself in a 
concert that had been arranged in a narrow 
circle in Kaschau, of which the programme 
contained also the name Etelka Qerster. She 
was then twelve years ©Id, and it was merely 
for amateurish amusement that the thoughtful 
little girl with her pretty childlike voice was 
allowed to sing before the invited company. 
But out of play grew real earnest: the Viennese 
director and professor Hellmesberger, who 
happened to be staying in Kaschau, was moved 
to such a lively sympathetic interest in the 
young Etelka's singing, that he persuaded the 
parents to consent to the professional musical 
education of their daughter. 

And so it came to pass. She left the pater- 
nal house and the restricted opportunities of 
Kaschau, in exchange for the imperial city of 
Vienna and its abundant means for artistic 
development and culture, the most important 
of which for her was the Conservatorium, and 
the instruction in it of the celebrated singing 
teacher^ Mme. Marchesi. 

Her progress was most rapid and most bril- 
liant; and when Mme. Marchesi found it ad mis- 
sable to present her pupil, in a concert arranged 
for this special purpose, before the artists and 
the leaders of society in Vienna, the result was 
for the young novice a success, such as has 
seldom been allotted to an artistic d6but in 
like circumstances. 

Proud of her pupil, Mme. Marchesi now pre- 
pared the way for Etelka Gerster's first engage- 
ment on the stage at the Penice theatre in 
Venice. On the 8th of January, 1876, she 
made there her first public trial on the actual 
boards ; it was in liigoletto ; Jlamlet and other 
pieces followed. The director. Carlo Gardini, 
now the husband of the artist, was in raptures 
with the young new-comer, and he soon re- 
solved : This jewel must not hide its rays with- 
in the narrow local limits of a particular stage 
and city, but must be shown to the* world, so 
that this whole Art-loving world may find de- 
light and inspiration in its starry splendor and 
its pure fire. 

He made a contract with Etelka Gerster, by 
which the youthful artist surrendered herself 



to the experienced guidance of one so intimate- 
ly acquainted with all the relations of the 
theatre. He went first with her from Venice 
to Marseilles, and thence to Genoa, where in 
the Carlo-Felice theatre there was a repetition 
of the full and grand entt'.usiHsm which the 
new "star" had already excited in the places 
before named. One man who joined in the 
acclamation of her audience at Genr>a, was one 
whose tribute was of especial weight and value 
for her: Maestro Verdi, who for her Queen in 
the Eugnenotn, and for her Sonnambula, had 
only words of most unlimited pniisc and n^ost 
sincere delight. 

The third station on the artistic tour on 
which Signor Gardini was taking his jewel Etel- 
ka, was Berlin, the first German city in which 
she had sung, and — need we speak any further 
of the success which clung to the shining track 
of this child of fortune ? 

Young as she is, Etelka-Gcrster is already a 
mistress of the technics of her art. But it is 
not this that makes her a ** star " of the stage; 
at least, it is not this alone or chicfiy. Nor is 
it the voice so lovely, tender, pure and chaste. 
The main thing always is the soul of her sing- 
ing; and of her holds good what Schiller 
says: 

Ein Sch6nVi'8 find ich nicht, polnnfj* ich wahic — 

Als in der schonen Form dio schone Seelc ! 



"Nnnqnam Dormio." 

Richard Wagner hjis uplifted a wailing voice 
'at Bayreuth. He is not hnppy, and in the 
columns of the Bnyreiither Blatter he tells us 
why. As U8ual, it is the condition of art that 
vexes liim. Personally, no man has less right 
than he to urge that this is not the best of all 
possible worlds, for, assuming him to be the 
personification of truth, he conspicuously 
proves that the truth is great, and must prevail. 
Time was when this artistic Hercules had to 
fight hard, not so much for victory as for 
existence. But he has come triumphant out 
of great tribulation, and forced his way 
through a dark and tangled wilderness into a 
Paradise of sunshine and flowers. Emperors 
and Kings have journeyed far to do him 
honor, though they may have been glad to get 
away from his music; a large part of a great 
nation — indeed, of many nations — has 
acclaimed him as an apostle of light; and his 
theories, if not yet accepted in full, exert a 
mighty and world-wide influence. The old 
man — for such he now is, albeit the fire of 
youth seems still to burn in him— might well 
belieye that he has done enough for honor; and 
if he spent the rest of his days in peace, varied 
only by sitting to photographers m more and 
more gorgeous dressing-gowns, nobody would 
be surprised or have a right to blame. Wagner, 
however, has always been a militant man, and 
militant he will remain while his- capacity for 
fighting exists. Zealous for art according to 
his notions of what constitutes its well-being, 
he is also conscious of power. He knows that 
his club is as heavy as Giant Fafner's, and his 
spear as potent as God Wotan*s. So he is 
always on the alert for somebody or something 
to annihilate. Yet now, we fear, the redoubt- 
able champion has met his match. Looking 
round on the world of art, he sees it wholly 



given up to the Mediocre, the vast and 
ponderous mass of which prevents all uprising 
into the region of the Good. Here is something 
to be put down, and Herr Wagner, having 
buckled on his afmor, and inscribed his banner 
with the ** strange device" of an Indian 
proverb, which says that the Mediocre is worse 
than the Bad, because it is liable to be mistaken 
for the Good, now comes forth to war. We 
shall see presently whether he is not attacking 
an old and detested enemy under cover of a 
g^at cause. 

He properly takes care to define what is 
meant oy the Mediocre. It is, as a rule, **that 
which does not offer us what is unknown and 
new, but, in a pleasing and agreeable form, 
what is already known." In short, the 
Mediocre is the production of talent as distinct 
from genius, and our champion agrees with 
Schopenhauer in considering that talent 
consists in '* hitting a mark which we all see 
but cannot easily attain, while genius, or the 
Genius of the Good, hits a mark which we 
others do not perceive." It is this Mediocrity, 
or the offering of the already known in a 
pleasing and agreeable form, which dominates 
the situation, and drags the Good down to its 
own level. We are glad to find that Herr 
Wagner in the midst of his pessimism admits 
the existence of the Good — an admission, 
however, be, as an artistic creator, could not 
avoid without stultifying himself. The Good 
does exist, in, for e.Tample, the form of Der 
Ring de$ NihekLngen^ but, unhappily, when 
presented to the public, it is good no longer. 
Wagner is most precise in setting out this 
depressing circumstance, and says, *^I have 
now in my eye the present state of public art 
among us when I assert that it is impossible 
for anything to be really good if, from the 
outset, intended to be presented to the public, 
and if such intended presentation floats as a 
modifying element before the author*s mind 
while be plans and carries out his work." 
This sweeping dictum disposes of nearly 
everything in the catalogue of artistic produc- 
tions; but how as to the works which, like 
Der Ring des Nibelungen^ were created of ** un- 
conscious necessity, " and without any reference 
whatever to a great stupid public ? Alas! they 
also become mediocre when the common eye 
rests upon them. Their very presentation is 
called by Wagner **a demoniacal stroke of 
Fate," upon which some may inquire why the 
writer assisted the infernal power at Bayreuth, 
and, under more positively aiabolic conditions, 
at the Albert Hall. Herr Wagner prudently 
anticipates the question, and, never at a loss, 
represents the ** demoniacal stroke" as 
** founded in the deep necessity urging to 
their" (the works') ** conception; a stroke by 
which the work must in a certain degree be 
relinquished by its creator to the world." So 
relinquished, he contends, the Good necessarily 
becomes Mediocre. It is presented in the same 
form as the Mediocre, on the same stage, by 
the same performers ; and therefore, since what 
is equal to the demands of the one cannot 
satisfy those of the other, it is presented badly. 
Nevertheless, we are told, some spectators may 
be able to discern the Good in spite of its 
distortion. A.I1 such, however, are by that 
very fact disqualified from ranking among the 
ordinary theatrical public. And yet Herr 
Wagner admits some germs of capacity in the 
theatrical public, because it hears, sees, and 
experiences, as well as reads. It is liable to 
be led astray, but *' it knows how to raise itself 
out of its sunken position, and invariably does 
so immediately it is offered something good," 
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as when, fer example, a "well-to-do inhabi- 
tant of a small town " attended the Bayreuth 
Festival onder an impression that it was a 
swindle, and retorned loodly stating his 
resolve to lose no subsequent performance. 
But this perceptiveness is of small avail. The 
theatrical public can never have the Purely 
Good set before it, and the whole theatrical 
world revolves in a vicious circle. 

Under these cironmstances, what is to be 
done ? Herr Wagner has no difficulty in 
deciding, and lifts the club of Fafner against 
the newspaper press, which he declares to be 
the cause of all the mischief, because it 
panders to the taste of the public instead of 
correcting it. Did not the eaitor of a popnlar 
journal, for example, refuse insertion to a 
letter vindicating Wagner himself, on the plea 
that he had to consider his public ? And such 
a public ;— one concerning whom the Bayreuth 
master says that, in common with all mere 
newspaper readers, ** their character is slug- 
gishness, which, with easy-going wisdom, 
spares itself the trouble of thinking and 
judging, and this more zealously as the habit 
of long years has finally put the stamp of 
conviction on the exercise of sloth.*' Warner 
has only contempt for press readers ; but for 
press writers he has weapons, wielded with the 
animosity engendered by long years of bitter 
warfare. Men like Hanslick are the Mordecais 
of this favorite of kings, who, had he the 
power, would order a gallows for them, and 
shut his eyes to the sinister precedent of 
Haman. As it is, he gibbets tnem in print 
with a smartness as wortny the admiration of 
the victim as ever were the jokes of Petit- 
Andrd, or the homilies of Truis-Echelles. 
Opening with a loud laugh at the very idea of 
a man becoming a virtuoso in language when 
the language is German, he goes on to sneer at 
the German "gutter-feuilletonists,'* who ape 
the clever and artistic utterances of the FrencD. 
As virtuosity is talent, these men "of printed 
German intelligence " cannot be even talented. 
"Kor is it surprising," continues Wasner, 
" that they entertain an uncommon hatred for 
the Good, the work of ffenius, if only because 
it disturbs them so much. And how easy it is 
for them to find sympathisers in their hates ! 
The whole reading public — nay, the entire 
nation — degraded by reading the papers, backs 
them up." We are told, further, that the 
press must attack something to assert its power 
and keep up its infiuence. It is like a feudal 
baron, the very number of whose men-at-arms 
compelled him to set upon and plunder his 
neignbors. For objects of attack the scribblers 
are never at a loss. * * All are illiberal, " says the 
angry master, " and hate anything uncommon, 
especially anything pursuing its own course 
without troubling itself about them. The 
more rare such prey is, the more unanimously 
do they fall on it when it does present itself." 
For anything better, he contenas, they are im- 
potent ; but after all Wagner entertains towards 
them somewhat of pity. They are a numerous 
band, it seems, and each wants to live — a 
process which the German public assist by 
their paHiality for indolence, their inherent 
leaning to rejoice at others' misfortunes, and 
their * *• sorry delight in warming themselves at 
a stratv fire." By way of comment upon all 
this, we can only say that, although the litera- 
ry Wagner is much more entertaininff than the 
Wagner of music, his friends should not let 
him touch a pen save under bond to avoid 
pamphleteering. What a sorry picture of a 
great man have we here ! Though successful 
beyond most, thouffh his fame and influence 
have filled the world, " all this is as nothing " 
while some stubborn knees will not bend. 
Hence these sweeping denunciations of the 
public, and these bitter onslaughts on those 
who have the public ear. "Ambition," says 
Burton, "is described by various authors as a 
gallant madness, a pleasant poison, a hidden 
plague, a secret poison, a caustic of the soul, 
the moth of holiness, the mother of hypocrisy, 
and, by crucifying and disquieting all it takes 



hold of, the cause of melancholy and madness." 
This is a poor prospect for Wagner; but com- 
fort remains for those who are expecting 
successors to Ber Bing det IRbdungen. The 
master's followers often set up a parallelism 
between him and Schopenhauer, whose philos- 
ophy of life, their leaaer tells us, is summed 
up by the ignorant German nation thus: " We 
ought to shoot ourselves." While sneering at 
the absurd conclusion, it is not likely that 
even the pessimism of Bayreuth will drive 
Wagner to such an extremity. ~i^% Tdegraph^ 
(LQjidan), 
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The Literature of Hational Mndo. 

BT CABL KNOBL. 

(Oonolnded from Page as.) 

There are still the collectioDS of soogs of extra- 
EaropoaD nations to be enumerated. This task 
will soon be accomplished, since there are compar- 
ativelv hut few publications of the kind worthy of 
consideration. The specimens of airs given In 
some treatises, which will later be mentioned, are 
the most reliable, and are certainly worthy of care- 
ful perusal . For instance, useful specimens of 
sonfifs of the Arabs are ^ven in an elaborate essay 
on the musical system of the Arabs, written by G. 
A. Yilloteau, and printed in ''Description de 
TEgypte." Yillotean was a member of the scientific 
expedition which accompanied Napoleon Bonaparte 
to Egypt, in the year 1798. As regards separate 
collections, the student ought to make himself ac- 
quainted with the following : — 

" The Oriental Miscellany ; beinfif a collection of 
the most favorite Airs of Hindustan compiled and 
adapted for the Harpsichord, etc,^* by William 
Hamilton Bird (Calcutta : printed by Joseph Coop- 
er, 1789 ; folio). This interestlnfc publication, 
which is scarce, contains thirty tunes, preceded by 
a short introduction in which the editor explalnfl 
the characteristics of the differerit kinds of songs of 
Hindustan. To some of the tunes the editor has 
added variations of his own composition ; never- 
theless, the work deserves the special attention of 
the collector of Hindu music. Similar, but less 
Important collections are: " HIndeostanee Songs, 
deaicated to Mrs. Bristow," by C. Trinks, organist 
of St. John's Church (Calcutta; folio); contains 
fifteen tunes. " Twelve Original Hindeostanee Airs, 
complied and harmonired** by T. O. Williamson 
(London, about 1797 ; folio). " Second Collection 
of Twelve Original Hindooetanee Airs, compiled 
and harmonised" by T. O. Williamson (Lon- 
don, 1798; folio). ''Twelve Hindoo Airs with 
English words adapted to them ** (London : Birch- 
all; folio), etc. 

'*The Hindustani CHioral Book, or Swar San- 
grah ; containing the Tunes of thoee Hymns In the 
Qit Sangrah which are in Native Metres ; " oom- 

f)iled by John Parscms (Benares : printed and pub- 
Ished by E. J. Lazarus and Co., 1861 ; 8vo). In 
the instructive preface the editor remarks : " This 
collection of tunes has been made in the hope that 
It may render the collection of hymns entitled Git 
Sangrah, to which it is adapted, more generally 
useful to the native congregitions where those 
hymns are usually sung. The natives of Hindus- 
tan having no system of musical notation current 
among them, the native Christians are only able to 
learn the tunes of the hymns published for them by 
hearing them sung. In this volume melodies for 
the hymns in native metres in the Olt Sangrah are 
given in the usual musical notes ; and If missiona- 
ries or others, who have the requisite skill, will ac- 
quire these tunes from the notes, and then sing 
tnem to the native congregations, they will find 
that they will learn them with much greater facili- 
ty than English tunes, and sing them with particu- 
lar pleasure. The air only of the tunes has been 
given, because it is not cnstomary with the natives 
to sing more than one part. Almost all the melo- 
dies have been taken down as they are sung by the 
persons who either composed them or first sang 
them to Christian hymns, and no atteinpt has been 
made to improve or modify them. Those tunes 
which are uistlngnlshed by an asterisk are stand- 
ard Hindu tunes taken down from professional 



singers. 



The Chinese airs which have been brought to 
Europe are not published In a separate collection. 
The same remnrk applies to the airs of the Siamese 
and Burmese. A number of Japanese airs, which 
P. 1?. von Siebold noted down during his sojourn in 
Japan, have been arranged for the piano-forte by J. 



K&flher (Leyden, 1886 ; oblong SvoV Persian airs 
are oentaloed In " Specimens of the Popular Poetry 
of Persia," by Alexander Chodiko (London : Allen 
and Co., 1842 ; 8vo). Airs of songs from Tunis and 
Algeria have been collected, and arranged for the 

{>ianoforte, by Salvador-Daniel (Paris: Richault; 
olio). 

in America we have to notice the songs of the 
Canadian boatmen, who are banters and far-traders, 
and are of French extraction. Several collections 
of these aongs have been published In Canada and 
in the United SUtes. such as ''La Lyre Caaadi- 
enne," " Chants de Yoyageur Canadlen," "Chansons 
Canaidlennee," etc. Many of the airs are old ; some, 
which were brought to (Sanada by the French set- 
tlers about three nnadred years ago, are still sung 
to the original French words. A selection of them 
which has appeared In England Is entitled " Canad- 
ian Airs, collected by Lieutenant Back, R.N., dur- 
ing the late Arctic Expedition under Cktptain 
Franklin ; with Symphonies and Accompaniments," 
by Edward Knight (London: J. Power, 1828; 
folio, two volumes). These airs have English poe- 
try substituted for the original French poetry of 
the v^f/offeun. 

In the United States we find among the popular 
song^ several which evidently were Imported into 
the western hemisphere by the Oerroan Immigrants. 
The country Is too young to possess old tunes of its 
own growth. If we except tne airs of the Indian 
aborigines. No doubt, tne ultimate characteriatlca 
of the national airs of the United States will depend 
much upon the songs which the children at the 
present time are taught to sing. A melody which 
we have learnt In early childhood, and with which 
pleasant recollections are associated, remains to us 
endeared through lifetime. The song-books for 
children, ef which many have appeared in the 
United States, are therefore suggestive to the stu- 
dent of national music. As a curious specimen may 
be noticed " School Melodies ; containing a choice 
Collection of Popular Airs, with original and appro 
priate words," oy J. W. Greene (Boston, 1862; 
oblong 12roo). In the preface the editor says: 
" The leading characteristics of the present work 
are that the airs are almost exclusively popnlar ; " 
and of one of the song^ he remarks : " It has long 
been a favorite In the Boston schools." This little 
song, called " John Brown," Is evidently intended 
to teach little children to count as far as ten. The 
tune to which It Is sung is almost Identical with the 
air of " 0, dear ! what can the matter be ? " whldi 
was rather In vogue in London towards the end of 
the last centnr3\ However, the words are the most 
characteristic feature of the American ditty; for 
the children, before they have learnt to count their 
ton fingers, are led by It to regard an Indian child 
as if it were a puppy : — 

John Brown hud a little Indian^ 
Had a little Indian boy. 
One, two, three little Indian- 
Four, five, tdx little Indian- 
Seven, eifrht, nine little Indian- 
Ten Ifttle Indian hojn, 
John Brown had ten little Indian- 
Ten little Indian boys. 

The initiatory lesson embodied in this song per- 
haps explains certain oonceptlons which occur In a 
particularly noteworthy book entitled '*Slave Songs 
in the United States^ (New York: Simpson and 
Co., 1867 : royal 8vo), which affords an Insight Into 
Negro music. The greater number of the songs In 
this book were written down from the lips of the 
colored p(M>ple by Its editors, W. F. Allen, C. P. 
Ware, and L. M. Garrison. A few of the songs 
were composed since the emancipation of the slaves ; 
all the others are old. Most of them are sacred 
songs, the poetry being In the Negro dialect 
Funny as this corrupted English may appear In 
certain humorous songs which one occasionally 
hears by so-called Negro minstrels in England, the 
Impression It produces In the touching hymns and 
sacred songs Is very different ; there will probably 
be but few readers among those who peruse these 
artless and sincere effusions who will not be deeply 
impressed with the words as well as with the airs. 
In an annotation to the touching song called 
" Nobody knows de trouble I've had," we are told 
by the editors : *' Once, when there had been a geod 
deal of Ill-feeling excited, and trouble was appre- 
hended, owing to the uncertain action of the Gov- 
ernment In regard to the confiscated land on the 
Sea Islands, General Howard was called upon to 
address the colored people earnestly and even 
severely. Sympathizing with them, however, he 
could not speak to his own satisfaction ; and to 
relieve their minds of the ever-present sense of 
injustice, and prepare them to listen, he asked them 
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to alng. Immediately an old woman on the ont- 
akirts of the meeting began : ' Nobody knows de 
trouble Fve had/ and the whole andience joined in. 
The General was so affected by Uie plaintiye words 
and melody, that he found himself melting into 
tears, and qnlte nnable to maintain his official 
stemnees.** 

Turning to Mexico, we haye especially to notice : 
" Goleccion de 24 Oanciones y Ja/abes Mexicanoe, 
arrefflados para Piano " (Hamburg : B5hme ; folio), 
a publication which contains interesting specimens 
of those little Mexican airs In which an unaccented 
note of the bar is emphasised. To appreciate fully 
these charming melo^lies, one must imagine them 
snnff. with the accompaniment of the guitar, by a 
senumental serenader on a serene Mexican night 
An attention to such associations is indispensable 
in order to ascertain exactly the true spirit of 
national songs. An inquirer wjio has no liyely Im- 
agination, and is deficient in poetical conception, 
probably will not experience a high degree 
•f enjoyment in the examination of these treas- 
ures. 

In "Zwolf Brasilianische Yolkslleder, heraus- 
geseben yon J. H. Clasing" (Hamburg: Crans; 
oblonff folio), we haye a selection of Brazilian airs 
resemoling the Portuguese modtnAa, from whlch- 
they are eyidently an off<*pring. The " Alyra Per- 
nambucana," by M. J. R. Yieira (Pemambuco ; folio), 
consists of a series of popular pieces. Here may 
also be mentioned : " Seis Ganciones Espafiolee del 
Perii y Chile," edited by O. de la Perdiz (London : 
Peck, 1846 ; folio), which contains an English trans- 
lation of the original words. Airs of the Indian 
aborigines in South America have been published 
in a Supplement to " Reise In Brasilien," by Spix 
and Martins (Munich, 182S ; 4to), and in " Voyage 
dans TAm^rique M^ridionale,*' by Alcide d'Orbigny 
(Paris, 1889-48). Twelve songs of the South Amer- 
ican Indians, arranged for the pianoforte by C. E. 
Sodling, have been published in Sweden (Stock- 
holm: A. Hirsch; fono). 

There remains a wora to be said concerning the 
so-called transcriptions of national airs by eminent 
pianists. Some of these are very interesting. F. 
Liszt, for Instance, has rendered the characteristics 
of the Hungarian music most faithfully ; perhaps 
he succeedeid In this all the better since he is him- 
self a native of Hungary. However, the present 
division of our research is already so long, that I 
am loth to enter upon any topic which is of second- 
ary importance for the ooiect in view. 
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J. & Onmer. 

Mr. Edward Dannreuthtr, in Part IV. of Grove's 
admirable Dictumarj^of Mime and Muiiei4Mn$, which 
has just come to hand, speaks thus Intelligently of 
the plano-playlng and the compositions of the famous 
author of the " Studlea." 

J. B. Cramer 8 playing was distinguished by the 
astonlshly even cultlvaUon of the two hands, which 
enabled him, while playing legato, to give an en- 
tirely distinct character to florid inner parts, and 
thus attain a remarkable perfection of execution. 
He was noted amonff bis contemporaries for his 
expressive touch in adagio, and In this, and In facil- 
ity for playing at sight, he was able when in Paris 
to hold his own against the younger and more ad- 
yanced pianists. His Improvisations were for the 
moet part In a style too artistic and Involved for 
general appreciation. Cramer's mechanism exhib- 
its the development between Clemen tl and Hummel, 
and is distinguished from the period of Moscheles 
and Kalkbreoner which followed it, by the fsct 
that it aimed more at the cultivation of music In 
general than at the display of the specific qualities 
of the instrument All his works are distinguished 
by a certain musical solidity, which would place 
them in the same rank with thoee of Hummel, had 
his Invention been greater and more fluent ; but as 
it Is, the artistic style, and the interesting harmo- 
ny, are counterbalanced by a certain dryness and 
poverty of expression In the melody, it Is true 
that among his many oompoeltions for pianoforte 
there are several which undeniably possess musical 
yitality, and In paKlcular his 7 concertos deserve 
to be 'occasionally brought forward ; but, speaking 
generally, his works (106 sonatas, 1 quartet for 
pianoforte, 1 quintet, and oountiess yariations, ron- 
dos, fsntaslas, eta), are now forgotten. In one 
sphere of compoeltion alone Cramer has left a con- 
spicuous and abiding memorial of his powers. His 
representative work, * 84 Studies In two parts of 42 
each,' Is of classical value for Its Intimate oombina- 



tion of rigniflcant musical Ideas, with the most In- 
structive mechanical passages. Ko similar work 
except dementi's ' Gradus ad Parnasstim ' has been 
so long or so widely used, and there are probably 
few puinlsts who haye not studied it witn profit 
It forms the fifUi part of Cramer^s ' Grosse prac- 
tische Planoforte-Schule ' (Schuberth, Leipsic), and 
has appeared In numerous separate editions. Of 
these the earliest Is probably the lithograph edition 
of Breltkopf A Hftrtel, of which the second part 
appeared In 1810; next In Importance ranks the 
last that was revised by Cramer himself, yiz., the 
original English edition of Cramer A Co., which 
contained, as op. 81, ' 16 nouvelles Etudes,' making 
In all 100 ; and finally an edition without the addH 
tlonal Nos., revised by Coccius, and published a few 
years later than that last mentlonecl, by Breltkopf 
A Hftrtel. A selection of * 60 Etudes,' edited by 
von Billow (AIM, Munich), is specially useful to 
teachers firom the excellent remarks appended to it, 
though, on the other hand, it contains a number of 
peculiarities which may or may not be justifiable, 
the editor having transposed one of the studies and 
modified the fingering of them all to meet the exig- 
encies of the modern keyboard. The above edition 
In 100 numbers must be distinguished from the 
' Schule der Gellufigkeit ' (op. 100), also containing 
100 dally studies, and which forms the second part 
of the ' Grosse Pianoforte Schule,' and shoula be 
used as a preparation for the great ' Etudes.' 

If it Is asked. When did Cramer flourish, and what 
does he represent to us? the answer usually re- 
turned is that he was bora after dementi and died 
after Hummel, and that he forms the link between 
those two great players and writers for their in- 
strument But no pianist with his eyes open would 
commit himself to such a statement, which rests 
solely upon two dates of birth and death, and leayes 
out of sight every spiritual connection, every indi- 
cation of mental paternity and relationship. The 
truth Is that Cramer does not surpass dementi as 
regards the technical treatment of the pianoforte, 
but stops considerably short of him ; Cramer's best 
sonatas are as much more tame and timid than de- 
menti's best, as his most yaluable etudes are technl- 
oally easier and less daring than the chefs-d'oBuvres 
of dementi's Gradus. Spiritually, though not 
mechanically, Cramer occupies a field of hb own, 
which all pianists respect Many of his etudes are 
poems, like Mendelssohn's Songs without words. 
But in his sonatas, etc., he moves In a restricted 

frooye of his own, near the highway of Mozart 
he name ' J. B. Cramer ' really signifies Cramer's 
Etudes — ^let us say some forty or fifty out of the 
hundred he has publl^ed. These certainly are 
good music— ^ few, perhaps a dozen, even beautiful 
music, and always very good practice. But pitted 
against forty or fifty out of the hundred numbers of 
dementi's Gradus, which are equally eood music, 
and decidedly better practice, they siiu: Irretriev- 
ably. 

"The treatment of the pianoforte as distinct from 
the harpsichord. If pursued along Its plain and 
broad high-road, does not necessarily touch upon 
Cramer. It stretches from dementi to Beethoven 
on the one side, from Mozart to Hummel on the 
other ; from Mozart vid Hummel, and dementi vid 
Field, to Chopin ; and from Hummel, vid Chopin 
and Beethoven, to Liszt Cramer, like Moecheles 
after him, though not of the first authority, must be 
considered one of the fiithers of the church of 
pianoforte playing, and worthy of consultation at 
all times. [E. D.] 

Thx Dilbttakti of thb Last CBMrvsr. Tlie dilet- 
tanti of tbe last eentnry were more thorongfa musicians 
than are most of ours, besldas having bad the adyantage 
of learning, not from teachers who are mere performers 
who have failed, hut very often from flrst>rate compo- 
sers, Leo, Porpora, JomelU, Oalnppi, who did not dis- 
dain by any means to give private lessons. The pupils 
were usually worthy of their masters, and Dr. Bnmey 
heard excellent performers, vocal and instrumental, at 
the private concerts he attended at Milan, Venice and 
Borne, in the dull, bare parlors of the upper middle 
elassest and In the gorgeously stnecoed and gilded 
saloons of the aristocracy; for In that day music belonged 
equally to all classes, being a fruit not of special culture, 
but of general civllUatton. Bonnd these dilettante per- 
formers, whether dressed in broadcloth or in embroid- 
ered satin, was congregated the far larger class of mere- 
ly appreciative amateurs, who neither sung nor played, 
nor composed, but Ibr whose benefit, singers, violinists 
and composers were produced. Some of these were of 
the oracular sort, others of the disputative, others of 
the ecstatic. The oracnlar ones were old gentiemen, 
I senators, motulgnori, lawyers and doctors, who gaye 



advice to young muslcisns; and, as the singer lianclnl 
tells ns, taogfat well-endowed but slightly rigid sopranos 
and tenors how to move their arms and legs fp-acefuUy 
and expressively, and how (as the malicions Harcello 
adds) to take snoffand blow their nose without Imped- 
ing the dramatic action; the disputative were younger 
men, men of fashion and wit, who discussed musical 
matters under the hands of their hairdresser, like 

Parini*B young gentleman, wrote indeoorous sonnets 
against admirers of rival mnsleians, and occasionally 
waylaid and thrashed them with sedan-chair sticks; the 
ecstatics, on the other hand, were mainly ladies, or 
effemlaate cat»2i0r{ Mnwntf— descendants, and worthy 
ones, of those noble dilettanti, who saUlea out a whole 
mile outside this town of Bologna to meet the singer 
Baldassare Ferrl, and heaped his carriage with roses, 
somewhere about the year 16S0. In the soberer eight- 
eenth century, when great singers became more plenti- 
ful, the ecstatics remained at home, but were none the 
less ecstatic, the ladies wearing portraits of great per- 
formers, fainting, like Beckford^s Paduan lady, from 
musical raptnre; in short showing their love of mnsic 
in a hundred absurd fashions, at which satirists either 
shook their heads like Parini. or OossI, or laughed like 
Passeroni and Marcelloj and foreigners looked amaaed, 
and remarked that the Italians had become a nation of 
children.— .nnaMr't MagoMiiu, 
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The Hew Conductor of the Hew . Tork 
Philhannoiiic Society. 

At a meeting, held by the members of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, on Tuesday, Sept 24th, 
Mr. Adolf Neuendorff was elected for the position ' 
of conductor, left vacant by the departure of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas for the West Two candidates 
were In the field, Mr. NeoendorfPs opponent being 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch. The election gave to the 
latter only 29 votes, while Neuendorff carried the 
victory with 46 votes. As it Is generally the case 
after an election, there are parties who are proud of 
their ylctory, and others, who, being defeated, 
mourn oyer the result Fortunately, we do not 
l>elong to the partisans, who praise or condemn for 
the sake of personal reasons. We acknowledge 
willingly the merits of everybody, without over- 
looking faults. What Mr. Neuendorff will do, 
what he might accomplish with the New Tork 
Philharmonic Society, future times will show. He 
finds a materia], which neither Bergmann nor 
Damrosch could boast of. Through the coalition of 
Thomas's orchestra with the Philharmonic Society, 
the City of New Tork has an orchestra which leaves 
very little to Im desired. Mr. Neuendorff will 
command a splendid musical organication, and we 
do not doubt that be will do all in his power to 
keep up the standard of the Society. Of course, 
Neuendorff is not free of faults. But who else Is f 
We think that be lacks a certain delicacy of feeling, 
a refined manner of musical expression, but he 
amply compensates for these shortcomings by an 
unbounded energy and the fire of youth. People 
say he is led by vanity ; but it is not good nor wise 
to confound the terms: vanity and ambition. Of 
course, Neuendorff is ambitlcus ; but this ambition 
can only be of adyantage to the J^hilharmonic 
Society. Formerly, when Neuendorff was led Into 
speculation b^ vanity, he lost money, and hardly 
gained anything but the approbation of some Ger- 
mans. In this case, speculation has nothing to do. 
He considers the position of conductor of tne New 
Tork Philharmonic Society an honor, conferred on 
him without any mercenary views, and this feeling 
ought to Insure the artistic success of the concerts. 
As to the financial point, we are not too sanguine, 
and give the members of the Philharmonic Society 
the advice to follow our example. Nobody can 
say, that Dr. Damrosch Is not a musician of the 
highest ability, of ffreat talent and remarkable 
intellectual powers. When he conducted the con- 
certs of the rhilharmonlc Society, the dividends of 
the members fell down to a trifle, which was 
quadrupled when Thomas took the bdtmi in hand. 
The name of Theodore Thomas has been amalga- 
mated in New Tork with symphony concerts, to 
such a degree, that his name alone made the pros- 
pects of the Philharmonic Society last season look 
brlffht and more cheerful. Mr. Thomas has 
reugned, and his successor cannot expect to show 
the same financial results at the end of the season. 
We consider Mr. Neuendorff's first season nothing 
but a trial ; he might show what he is able to do, 
and when, after a sucoessfhl season, the public of 
New Tork has full confidence In him as conductor 
of the first musical organization in our city, the 
financial success will speedily follow his efforts. 
As In political life, so among artists. It is too often 
to be found that the minority which has been 
defeated is ready to abuse the successful candidate 
of the opposition, even after the election. This 
would be a grave mistake on the part of the mem- 
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bers of the Philharmonic. They all ought to stand, 
like one man, and support the newly-elected con- 
ductor with all their power. They would act 
against their own interests if they should behave 
with a certain animosity against Mr. Nenendorff. 
We speak about this point, because we hear that 
such feeling has already taken root, and only mad- 
ness could justify it. Mr. Neuendorff has been 
elected; now give him the chance of developing 
the strength of the organization to its full extent. 
He is full of energy ana a steady worker, and it is 
tlie duty of all the members of the Society to lend 
him their aid by shewing good will and friendly 
feelings. — Musk Trade iSview. 
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The School of Vocal Art 

Madams BmcA Sbilbr has removed her "School of 
Vocal Art ** from Spruce street to the much larger and 
more convenient hottse* No. 1104 Walnut street. The 
constantly Increasing usefulness and influence of Mad. 
Seller's Institution are proved in many ways among the 
students and their friends. The enthusiasm which is in- 
spired by study under sueh favorable conditions has al- 
ready given the school a great reputation. Mad. Seller 
has the assistance of the very best instructors in the 
various branches connected with the art of music, and 
such names as Mr. M. H. Cross and Mr. Hugh Clarke add 
lareely to the strength of the corps of instruction. The 
new building. In which alterations have just been com- 
pleted, supplies room for the instruction of a very large 
number of students, but the indications are at present 
that within a verv short time its capacity will be fully 
taxed. The arrangement of the various studv-rooms, 
concert-room, offices, etc.. as well as the complete sys- 
tem followed In every department, attests the thorough 
knowledge and long experience possessed by Madame 
Seller In every branch of her profession.— i^OcuidlpAki 
BuUetin, 



More About Concert-Booin& 

(To the Editor of the London " Musical 7?m«f.") 

Sib, — The question raised by Mr. Statham in this 
month's Musical T^mes of how to build rooms hav- 
ing good acoustic properties is so important that it 
ought not to be alu>wed to drop without discussion, 
for though little appears to be known of the subject 
at present, laws must exist by the ol>eying of which 
a room good for sound is produced, and by the in- 
fringing of which a room is deprived of sound- 
carrying power. Mr. Statham is, I believe, like 
myself, an architect, and he is also evidently a keen 
and thoughtful musician, so that he is possessed of 
a double qualification for pursuing the investiga- 
tion of this most important subject ; and it is In Oie 
hope that he, and many others who have studied 
the subject, will join in trying to elucidate the laws 
which, as I said oefore, must exist, that I venture, 
though with great diffidence, to lay before you my 
view of the case. To begin, I roust say that I am 
entirely at issue with Mr. Statham as to the analo- 
gy of the organ-pipe and the uselessness of rhythmi- 
cal proportions in rooms. Firstly, except in lengthy 
the proportions of an organ-pipe have nothing to 
do with the fundamental note produced, for a 
I6feet violon, of small scale, and a 16-feet open dia- 
pason, of large scale, produce the same fundamental 
note, and are only different in quality. Secondly, 
the fundamental note of even any ordinary-sised 
room— say 18 ft. x 15 ft x 10 ft. 6 in.— is never 
heard, as the note according to the organ-pipe 
theory would be given by its length, and would oe 
somewhere al>out AAA ; but the note that is heard 
is, as I believe, a high harmonic of the fundamental 
note given by the length of the room, reinforced by 
sympathetic harmonics given by the other pro|»or- 
tions of the room, if it be acoustically good. What 
I have so far said should be understood to apply 
only to the note of the room produced by mere 
noise, such as the dropping of a hammer or a smack 
on the wall. Now, as I at present believe. In a 
room that is acoustically good the harmonic pre- 
dominating differs with the different notes sung or 
played, and is that nearest to the note produced 
that is common to all three dimensions of the room. 
If the near harmonica common to the two greater 
dimensions only are sympathetic, then the room is 
indifferent for sound ; and if the harmonics of all 
three dimensions are unsympathetic one with the 
other, they contend with and destroy each other, 
and the consequence is that, instead of hearing a 
musical tone from voice or instrument, you only 
hear a bald note " as tasteless as pure water," its 
own proper harmonics being swallowed up almost 
immediately by the conflict of unsympathetic har- 
monics going on ; the result feeling to the singer 
like a veil befsre his mouth, and to the violinist as 
if his strings were strung over a solid block of wood. 



The deduction I would draw is that the best pro- 
portions for concert-rooms, churches, or any other 
places reauired for music or speaking, are those 
which will give the greatest number of near har- 
monics common to all three dimensions, so that 
each note produced may select, as I believe it will, 
and be reinforced bv its first harmonic that is com- 
mon to the proportions of the room. I have noticed 
curious instances of this reinforcing power in cer- 
tain rooms that have galleries, and I will instance 
one that I know well, as I have both sung and 
played in it frequently. On the orchestra, to the 
performers, everything sounds wooden and dead, 
the sound does not seem to be able to get away, and 
there feels to be a lack of tone in both voices and 
instruments ; in the body of the hall and in the 
galleries the feeling of the audience Is that of hear- 
ing with difficulty and almost painfully, and the 
fullest music sounds thin and lacking timbre ; but 
under the galleries, and at the most distant points 
under them, the sounds that to the intervening 
occupants of the body of the hall had seemed so 
thin and dead came out with a full musical quality 
and with a power that is not felt near to the per- 
formers. Now it is quite certain that the initial 
sound does not increase in volume as it gets more 
distant from its point of production, but I think 
Professor Tyndalf has shown fl am speaking from 
memory, as I have not his lectures by me) that 
sound may be spaced out, as it were, into alternat- 
ing areas of sound and silence by conflict of sounds. 
Is it not probable then that in the case I am refer- 
ring to the aisles formed by the galleries have their 
proportions in some harmonic relation to each 
other, whereas the whole of the rest of the room 
has no such relation, and is consequently an area 
of harmonic silence ? I have already made the let- 
ter too long, or I should have something to say on 
echo and undue reverberation in rooms. I hope 
Mr. Statham will forgive me for having expressed 
an opinion so diametrically opposed to his own, for 
he is manifestly to me a much more learned musi- 
cian than myself. I have only ventured into the 
arena of discussion with him in order that, whether 
he or I be on the right track, something may be 
done to solve a question the want of a solution of 
which has led to so manv lamentable failures in 
the acoustic properties of buildings specially de- 
signed for hearing in. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Chas. Noil Abmfield. 

9, Broomfield Terrace, Whitby, 
Sept. 19, 1878. 

[I am very glad that my remarks on concert- 
rooms should have cAled forth so interesting a 
letter as that of Mr. Armfield ; but as I have had an 
opportunity of reading it before publication, perhaps 
I may be allowed space at the foot of it to point out 
that his first point of difference from me is entirely 
an imaginary one. If he will look at my article 
again, he will see that I said not one word about an 
analogy between an organ-pipe and a concert-room, 
nor did I even imagine such an analogy to exist. 
I referred to the fact that a concert-room which 
reinforces one particular note is very disagreeable, 
and I then remarked how strongly this was illus- 
trated sometimes by an organ In which one special 
pipe set the whole room shaking ; merely adducing 
this as a disagreeable effect which every one must 
have noticed. 

The rest of Mr. Armfield*s letter appears very 
practical and suggestive, and I should certainly 
keep it in mind in any future study of the subject, 
as at all events indicating some important points 
in regard to which observations should be made. I 
must confess, however, that at present I am scepti- 
cal as to the possibility of building rooms for music 
in accordance with an rigidly scientific theory with 
anything like a certainty of success; because, 
though proportions can be measured and arranged 
accurately, so many accidental influences which 
cannot be calculated come in to affiect the result — 
even the varying numbers and position of the audi- 
ence, or the position of the performers on a crowd- 
ed orchestra, may have an important effect on the 
music. My impression is that more practical good 
is likely to be done by systematic observation of 
the effect of music in various rooms and under vari- 
ous circumstances (towards which Mr. Armfield 
gives one or two valuable facts) than by framing a 
mathematical theory by which the room ought to 
be riffht I am the rather Inclined to this view 
from having observed that some of the most unprac- 
tical schemes for concert-rooms have come from 
scientific acousticians who knew nothing of music 
nor of the conditions under which concerts inoat be 



carried on. Now, whatever may be the valae of 
acoustic science in the matter, musical knowledge 
is absolutely necessary in order to form a judgment 
of the results; for without it how can the aooostic 
theorist know whether he w hearing what he onght 
to hear or not? An amusing instance of this oc- 
curred whpn the Albert Hall was opened, when a 
very eminent scientific man complimented the con- 
structor of the hall on his entire success, and the 
constructor had the compliment recorded in the 
papers, although every musical man knew that 
the result was not satisfactory. — H. Hbathootb 
Statu AM.] 






Hank. 

{To the BditMT of the London " Musical World:') 

SiB, — It is not so very many years since the 
majority of the so-called eaucated classes in England 
UAi*d to laugh at the idea of art in America. Read- 
ers of Ham Slick and of books written in imitation 
of that work of fiction gave our Transatlantic cous- 
ins credit, it is true, for ingenuity in producing 
wnoden nutmegs, docks without insides, wringing 
machines, lawn-mowers, and egg-beaters, but obsti- 
nately denied that they would ever make themselves 
a name in general literature, poetry, painting, or 
music. Such incredulous persons persistently ig- 
nored the circumstance that America Is a young 
country. Tet, young as she is, men like Washing- 
ton Irvtni;, Longfellow, Bryant, Power, not to men- 
tion a host of others, went far to prove even then 
that Americans were not quite such a mere mechan- 
ical, matter-of-fact race as was asserted. In these 
days of railroads and electric telegraphs, nations 
move rapidly forward on the road of civilization 
and culture ; a lustre now suffices in many things 
for them to advance further than their fore-fathers 
advanced in a century. Were examples wanting. I 
might point to the strides made in the matter of 
music by those whom purblind and, I am afraid, 
prejudiced, critics, derided and stigmatized as pos- 
sessing no sentiment for aught of the sort It is 
true that the Americans have not produced a Bach, 
a Handel, a Mozart, a Mendel !«sohn, a Rossini, or an 
Auber. But they are learning to love and honor 
thn)>e great masters more and more every day ; they 
study and perform those masters' works with in- 
creasing zeal and frequency, thereby elevating their 
own taste and strengthening their own judgment 
Devoted and enthusiastic scholars not unfrequently 
become masters in their torn. Those who sneer at 
the idea of an artistic America should* remember 
that it is but very lately that the parrot-cry about 
England's not being a musical nation has been 
proved to be as stupid as it is false. 

More especially in one of the pracUcal branches 
of music has America reason to be proud and hope- 
ful. Her vocalists are steadily becoming more nu- 
merous and more highly esteemed every day, and 
their reputation is no longer confined to the country 
of their birth. I could go through a leng roll of 
them, had I time and space, but, as both fail, I will 
restrict myself to mentioning Miss Minnie Hank as 
a bright example of the artists to whom I allude. 
Her career is an instructive one, and I will briefly 
give some of its most salient and interesting points, 
which may l>e new to your readers. 

In 1866, a young girl, not over fifteen, was 
brought to Max Maretzek. He looked at her ; he 
listened to her ; she had a bright, soprano voice, 
and a certain unconscious and spontaneous grace of 
action and utterance that impressed him. He sent 
her to a singing-master named Errani, whom he 
paid to give her lessons. She was an apt scholar, 
and in six months had possessed herself of two or 
three of the higher r^ of the Italian repertory. 
In the winter of '67-8 she made her d^ut at the 
Winter Garden, New York, in the Sonnaxnbula, 
under Mr. Maretzek's Mton. It was a fair success. 
Few more youthful Aminas had ever presented 
themselves to an American public, and the unpre- 
tentious girlishness of this one produced a favorable 
impression. Still, no one thought at that time 
little Minnie Hauk was wonderfully precocious. It 
was not even claimed for her by her manager, aa 
has been claimed for so many immature singers 
since, that she was a second Patti. Mr. Maretzek's 
opinion was that she would, with training and judi- 
cious management, make a popular and acceptable 
ligiit soprano. He is not known to have predicted 
anything phenomenal of her. Minnie Hauk, how- 
ever, possessed one trait that no manager could 
very well detect at that time. She had in her 
blood persistence and patience, qualities not gener- 
ally accredited to the American temperament, and 
it is to them that much of her after sacoess is attrib- 
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viable. There wm do operatic star in New York 
at the time except Miss Kellogg, who patronized 
the girl a little, and allowed her to sing on the same 
evenings with herself. Thus, in The Cartnval of 
Venice, Miss Kellogg took one soprano part and the 
fair tyro the other. An influential critic wrote of 
the performance as follows : — 

" It may not be out of place to say of these charm- 
ing singers thns brought fortuitously together, that 
While they appeared so evenly to the admiration of 
the public they are essentially unlike in tempera- 
ment, talent, and tendency. One is peculiarly a 
vocalist. The other is a singing actress. Miss 
Kellogg's voice is the most extensive in range and 
the largest in tone, but lacks the brightness and 
easy volubility of the other. Miss Kellogg sings 
with skill, Miss Hank with natural impulse. When 
experience has ripened these girls into accepted 
prime dotine, it will be said of one that she is an ad- 
mirable artist, of the other that she is a charming 
singer and actress." 

The next advance Miss Minnie made in public 
iavor was due to her impersonation of ^rlina in 
Don Gi&vannif with Mdme. Parepa and Miss Kel- 
logg in the two other leading female characters. 
Then came a ruinous season at the Grand Opera- 
house under Lafayette Harrison. When it reached 
Its close Max Maretzek determined, if possible, to 
save Minnie Hauk for the future. Her parents were 
poor, and it was necessary for her, if she was to 
become a sterling singer, to be sent out of the coun- 
try. The manager stated the case to a gentlenian 
of the name of Lawrence Jerome, who, after hearing 
her sing, most generously nndertook the responsi- 
bility of her education. 

She came to Europe, where she at once ran the 
risk of wrecking all her future. Instead of settling 
down, in pursuance of the plan agreed on ere she 
crossed the Atlantic, to quiet and persevering study, 
she listened to the voice of the charmer, as personi- 
fied in a certain speculative impreMrio. This 
gentleman endeavored to try what pufTery might 
do. He announced the young lady in Paris by 
means of a series of marvellously romantic anec- 
dotes, one more wonderful than the other. She 
was described as a kind of half civilized Pocahontas, 
riding a mustang barebacked, and worshipped by 
all the aborigines of the continent as a dusky 
daughter of the Sun. The GaulotB and the JPHgaro 
spun the most brilliant biographies. One of them 
told how a New York millionaire, while travelling 
•n the plains, had been attacked by Indians, who 
procedea to torture him in the approved fashion. 
While thus engaged, they were startled by the ap- 
parition of a beautiful maiden dressed in wampum 
polonaise and buckskin train, and singing " Batli, 
batti," who soothed their savage breasts and res- 
cued the millionaire. In sheer gratitude he buili 
her a marble opera-house in New York city, and 
poured his fortune at her feet. La Mode iflnetree 
gave an account of the effect the American miracle 
produced on Auber when she sang for him. He 
was represented as throwing up his arms convul- 
sively at the first note, and exclaimiag " Jfou Dieu ! 
It is a cryptal bell struck with a velvet hammer I " 
and then becoming insensible. 

This, however, may remind some readers of a 
slightly similar performance of Rossini's, when Mrs. 
Moulton was taken to him. If we are to believe 
the Parisian journalists, he listened to her opening 
notes, pressed his hand upon his heart, and; as his 
head sank upon his bosom, muttered, " Ah, yes I it 
is the voice that sings to me in my dreams when I 
am composing.** Despite, however, the manager's 
preliminary puffs, Minnie Hauk did not achieve a 
triuropL. The day after her first appearance one 
of the critics wrote : " All the songstresses not on 
duty were at the Italian Opera last night, to hear 
Minnie Hauk. They observed her. They studied 
her. All of them slept well The serpent of envy 
did not bite their hearts.** 

This was in January, 1869. Minnie Hauk had 
been exposed to a great peril, but fortunately was 
not crushed by it. On the contrary, she is proba 
bly indebted to it for the position she now occupies 
and the fact that her reputation is European. Her 
eyes were opened. The truth, convincing and irre- 
sistible, flashed upon her. On leaving the French 
capital for Qermany, she determinea to put her 
trust in unflinching, conscientious hard work alone. 
She steadfastly carried out her determination. For 
years she continued the most zealous of students, 
even after she had begun to reap the reward of her 
efforts. We know the result Despite of opposi- 
tion and intrigue, she became the popular favorite 
at Berlin and^maaelfl ; in Vienna, her name was a 



household word ; in London, she was a revelation. 
Who can ever forget her Carmen I 

Ere long she will once more appear in New York. 
Bnt under what altered circumstances ! She left 
the Empire City a promising girl. She returns a 
consummate artist. Her countrymen should be 
proud of her, for she is one of those who represent 
their art-progress, of which I spoke in the com- 
mencement of my letter. That Minnie Hauk will 
achieve a triumph is certain; I only hope her 
success will not cause her to make as long a stay 
in America as she has made in Europe. We cannot 
wait so long before hearing her again. 

X. 



Brahms's Second Symphony. 

" Chernbino,** in the London Figaro (Oct. 12) re- 
ports as follows : — 

The first performance in this country of the second 
symphony of Brahms necessarily attracted a crowd 
of mnsic-fuvers to the first Crystal Palace concert 
on Saturday last. The symphony was, it is well 
known, written very shortly after the success of his 
symphony in C-minor revealed Brahms in a new 
light, and it was produced at Vienna last Christmas 
Eve. There has been considerable competition both 
in Germany and Enscland for the possession of the 
score, bnt until its recent publication by Simrock, 
of Berlin, its performances on the continent have 
necessarily been fev/. Here, directly the printed 
score was received, it was at once placed in rehear- 
sal by several of our London and provincial orches- 
tral societies for production at their earliest concerts. 
At the Crystal Palace, Mr. Manns has been ablu, 
thanks partly to the fact that his concert was the 
first in point of date, but chiefly to his own indomi- 
table energy and determination, to carry off the 
palm in this art rivalry. For the past three weeks 
portions of the symphony have been heard at near- 
ly every ordinary daily concert, and Mr. Manns has 
thus been able to produce the work with the great 
advantage of nnmerous rehearsals for the nucleus of 
his band. Abroai a general consensus of opinion 
among foreign critics places the symphony in D as 
a work of thought as high as any composition of its 
sort which has appeared for many years, and this 
judgment, it is said, applies especially to the second 
movement, which at first hearing certainly seems 
anything but clear. To the first movement, how- 
ever, no such objection can be advanced. Its themes 
are broad and excellently conceived, the orchestra- 
tion is more ea ily comprehended than in the first 
movement of the symphony in C minor, the contra- 
puntal writing is excellent, and a lofty purpose pre- 
vails throughout. If it show less the composer's 
individuality than other works we have heard from 
the same pon, and if it betray evidences of the 
influence of Brnhras's surroundings in Vienna, these 
facts need not detract from the impression it made. 
In some point.s. and particniarly in the coda, which 
in a masterly specimen of instrumentation, and in 
tKe working out after the repetition of the first part, 
this movement stands probably unrivalled by any- 
thing Brahms has yet given us. Of the second 
movement no judgment can yet be formed. Foreisrn 
critics who have heard It more than once declare it 
improves upon acquaintance, and that its intricacies 
and difficulties become comprehensible as the score 
is more familiar to the hearer. This may be the 
case, and we must be content to wait. First im- 
pressions, however, are as to the movement some- 
what disappointing, and the feeling seems to gener- 
ally prevail that all this ambiguity and darkness 
are to little or no purpose. If. however, the first 
two movements are pitched in a lofty strain, the 
last two are in entire contrast. The third, an alle- 
gretto grazioso, in place of the scherzo and trio, is 
purely Haydnesque — light, gay, and charminsr. The 
movement was, Mr. Grove slily reminds us, accord- 
ed the rare honor of an encore at its first perform- 
ance by the Vienna Philharmonic Society, and 
althouerh an attempt was made to repeat the com- 

1>liraent at the Crystal Palace, Mr. Grove's delicate 
ittle hint proved of no avail. The last movement 
has been declared by the foreign critics to be 
Mozartian, and although Mr. Grove cannot see they 
are right, there is not likely to be any serious disa- 
greement on the point. Like the third movement, 
the finale is brilliant and even gay, the coda being 
again an admirable specimen of scoring. The pub- 
lic will doubtless proceed to draw comparisons 
between Brahms's two symphonies, but however 
much anch comparisons may be desirable, it would 
be unsafe to do so after the comparative inexperi- 
ence of a single hearing. This much may, however, 
be said, that whereas the first symphony was pure- 



ly abstract, or, as the Germans would say, " abso- 
lute,** music, written by its composer for himself 
and for fame, in the D major there are more abund- 
ant signs that Brahms wishes to conciliate the favor 
of the public. Whether, too, the gaiety of the last 
two movements does not form an anti-cUmax to the 
grandeur of the first and the intricacies of the sec- 
ond, is another question which cannot be decided 
now. Meanwhile, many heads are at work to ena- 
ble us to form a judgment. Mr. Weist Hill will 
produce thu symphony at the first of Madame 
Yiard-Loois's concerts at St. James' Hall in Novem- 
ber, and Herr Tausch will perform the same service 
at Glasgow. Mr. Joseph Bennett is engaged in 
analyzing it for the St. James's Hall performance, 
Mr. George Grove has already dene so for the 
Crystal Palace, and these are altogether apart from 
the masterly review contributed by Dr. Franz Huef- 
fer to the T^mes, the first analysis written by Mr. 
Frost for the London and Provincial Aftme Tradee 
Review, and other criticisms, reports, and analyses. 
All this shows the great interest taken in a genuine 
novelty, an interest which does credit to our music 
lovers, and affords proof of the strides the art 
has made in this country within the last few years. 
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Philadrlphia, Oct. 19. Wilhelmj opened our 
season by a concert and matinee performance on 
the 4th and 6th inst., with the assistance of Mdme. 
Carreno, IHano solo ; Miss James, Soprano ; Lazza- 
rini, Tenore robusto ; Tagliapletra, Baritone. The 
interest of the occasion, notwithstanding the merit 
of others of the party, was centred in Wilhelmj, 
who made a most favorable impression on our 
eoguoecenti, without, however, creating 9l furore with 
the general public, who were attracted in large 
numbers by the groat European reputation of the 
artist 

Wilhelmj reveals all the peculiarities of the Leip- 
zig school ; that is to say his iecJiniqne is faultless ; 
bowing, fingering, stopping, et ccelera, are all that 
can be asked ; yet there is a certain je ne eaie gu&i 
which you feel for, but do not get ; no enthusiasm is 
created, and you are lefl in fullest admiration but 
are not carried away. The fact is. the violin ad- 
mits of no mediocrity, or the slightest approach 
to it, and, at the same time, demands imagination, 
poetry of feeling, breadth of style, largeness of tone, 
and all those great qnalities, not forgetting the feu 
•tacrS, which are rarely found combined in one hu- 
man being. Viotti used to say that the violin 
required the strength of a porter ; this muscular 
power seems, hy his physique, to be in Wilhelmj's 
possession, but it is apparently kept in reserve. 
To quote Viotti again, a solo violin must be heard 
at a distance for the enjoyment of a large round 
tone, near neighborhood giving the rasping bow 
and rattling string in too pronounced vibrations 
for the appreciation of that grand timbre, without 
which stringed instruments are only to be tolerated. 
I sat bnt four feet from the performer — not by 
choice I assure you — and yet his tone was just as 
sweet as when I was in a distant seat. This is 
doubtless a fault of the school, not of the individual. 
If we may believe the traditions, this reproach 
could not be made against Tartini, Nardini, and the 
long line of virtuoei, which probably passed away 
with Viotti. Do not let it be inferred from these 
remarks that Wilhelmj is not a great artist, or that 
he is not appreciated. Were it otherwise a single 
line would suflScc to dii>pose of him. I feel that he 
may safely be named in conjunction with Joachim, 
to whom in certain artistic features he bears a fam- 
ily resemblance, quite honestly come by too, for 
they both enjoyed the valuable instructions of that 
eminent master, Ferdinand David, who, with Men- 
delssohn, made the Leipzig Conservatorium what 
it has been, and what it would not have been with- 
out their superior ability, theoretic and practical, 
in the divine art. 

'* The Mapleson Concert Combinati on ** opened a 
series of local entertainments, very popular, here, 
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in which were heard an IndiffBrent orcheatra, a 
■onllees pUnlat, and a toneless vlolonoellist. Mdme. 
Roie, Messrs. Brig^oli and Carleton were the vo- 
calists, and sang with their usual ability. This 
concert was a good pecuniary speculation, but con- 
tribated nothing to the interests of art This was 
followed, in the same subscription course, by " The 
Kellogg-Cary Orand Concert Combination," which 
was another money success. Miss Kellogg sang 
some trashy music, for which she ought to blush, 
but she did not, for I was near enough to see any 
" cautionary signal " of the approach of that beau- 
tiful quality called shame, that might inadvertently 
appear, even if unbidden. Miss Cary retired after 
her first song, which was beautifully rendered. 
Messrs. Rosnati and Conly gave great satisfaction. 
Mme. Maretzek supplied some numbers for the harp, 
and Mrs. King performed the inevitable " Rhapso- 
dic " by Liszt, and a Fitga by Guilmant, in a man- 
ner to merit the warm applanse which she received. 

Ambkious. 



Baltim ORS, OOT. 8.— The Hess English Opera Com- 
pany opened here last n1<;bt with FauHt at popalar 
prices and with only a fair but entbuHlastic Attendance, 
iriss Abbott soted Oretehm well, especislly In the clos- 
ing scenes, bnt her hlfcb passages were thin and ineffec- 
tive, and her trills woefally crude and nnscholarly. 

Miss Seicntn sang and played most perfectly wliat 
little she had to do as Siehtl. Mr. Castle made an 
aceeptable Fenulf and sang well except when he attempt- 
ed to M>ar into the upper regions. Mr. Braican made a 
poor soldier and, owing possibly to his nervousness, did 
not improve perceptibly later on in tha dael and dying 
scene. Mr. R3*se looked and acted the legendary 
3fephUto with repulsive deviltry suffldent to please the 
most fastidious, bnt his singing was unsteady and very 
often badly out of tune. In the Serenade he committed 
the unpardonable blunder of coming: forward to the 
footlights nnd singing his sulphurous earcasms at the 
audience Insteed of serenading Oretehen, 

The choms, what little there was of it, was execrable, 
and the orchestra, probably from want of sufficient 
rehearsing with the additional pieces from the Opera 
House Orchestra, was In bad trim. On the whole it was 
as poorly gotten up an opera, even for an Snglish com- 
pany, as yonr correspondent has ever witnessed. There 
was nothing In the whole performance to justify even a 
small part of the Inordinate advance-puffing with 
which Its advent was heralded, and I regret to say there 
was bnt one paper that came forward this morning with 
a rsally just, Impartial criticism. Despite the state- 
ments of a portion of our press to the contrary, the opera 
on Ifonday night was but meagrely attended. The 
lower floor was comfortably filled; that was all. The 
balcony and gallery were almost empty. 

It is announced to-day that " in the seoond act of the 
< ISohemian Girl,* to be played Wednesday nls:ht. Miss 
Abbott win wear a necklace of turquoise and rubles, 
which were presented'to her by Adelina PattI, and in 
the third act a ' river ' of diamonds valued at $28,000.'* 
What a pity this little episode was not arran^sed for 
Monday night I The Company rsmains during this 
week. 

Mr. Max Maretuk is exhibiting his <' Metropolitan *' 
orchestra In the Autnmn Onrden Concerts at the Acad- 
emy of Music, to small audiences. It was a mistake to 
bring so saany expenaive pieces with him while our own 
material was plentiful. He will be succeeded next week 
by the Rose Concert Combination. 

The Peabody concerts daring the coming Winter are 
to be organized on a new basis; of the partlcnlors you 
shall be advised later. The plan has every appearance 
of assuring the usual number of Symphony Concerts. 
The trustees are not at present in a position to render 
much assistance to the Musical Department, owing to 
the bad standing of the Tennessee bonds, constituting 
a considerable part of the Pond. The new wing to the 
Institute has been completed, and the entire old wing, 
consisting of a large hall and retiring rooms, with suit- 
able clasa-rooms above, ie now devoted to the Conserva- 
tory. Mr. Hamerik has retomed from his European 
tour and, besides attending to his regular duties, is 
bnsDy at work on his Sixth IforM SviU, and some minor 
oompoaitloiis. 

OcroBSB SI.— The past weA here was marked by two 
Tory happy mnsioal events :— the appearance of Wll- 
h ^imj and the departure of the English Opera Company. 
For some nnaooonntable reason the latter protracted 



Its stay for another week, the attendance going ITom 
bad to worse, despite the continued puffing on the part 
of our dally press. 

wnhelmj played on Wednesday evenlnfCt before a fine 
house, two movements of Mendelssohn's Concerto, 
Hungarian airs by Ernst and his owh paraphrase on 
Walther*s ** Preislied ; ** and as encorss, an Air by Bach 
In C (on the O string) and a transposition of a Obopin 
Ifoctunu, by himself. Expectation had been screwed 
up to the highest pitch, by the glowing reports of his 
perf onuances abroad and in New York ; all came pre- 
pared for great things. They were not to be disap- 
pointed. 

Expression, technique, and manner of performance- 
all are of the highest artistic order, and exceed the most 
sanguine expectatlona. Tall, handsome, dignified, with 
an agreeable smile playing about a mouth, the lines of 
which denote fcreut depth of feeling, he etands the Ideal 
German XUn$tUr. Modest and unassuming:, he makes 
no effort to produce effects, except the lofty effort to 
learn the real Intention of the composer and interpret It 
truthfully. 

Wonderfkil is the contrast of tender expression and 
great power, and the melody is never lost even In the 
most difficult passages. Other violini«ts have handled 
the same difficulties In which Wllheimj excels, bnt how 
often was not m"lody sacrificed to technique? Wll- 
heimj 's mns, for instance, in thirds, octaves and sixths, 
are all made so melodlouMy and with so little evident 
exertion, that the ordinary observer loses sight of the 
astounding technical difficulties. 

Ole Bull has certain tricks, one might call them, of 
techniqnet in which many have tried In vain to equal 
him, and he delights In showing them. Wflhe]mJ*s 
great trick Is to hide all technical difficulties as mnoh 
as possible. 

Two other points of excellence, which must strike ev- 
en those unacquainted with the difficulties of the violin, 
are his " flageolet tones *' (always clear, never a single 
note lost), and his $taeoato. His display of the capabil- 
ities of the Violin in Emst*s Hungarian airs, once 
heard, will never be forgotten. 

The snpport was what might have been expected— 
rather mediocre. Mme. Theresa Carreno played a 
Beethoven Sonata with much i>ower, but little artistic 
expression. She was more fortunate in her performance 
of a JToctume by Chopin. Miss Kate L. James has a 
good mecso4oprano voice with considerable scope, but 
it lacks cnltlvation. 

It Is understood WilhelmJ will appear here again next 
month. 

Next week Max 8trakosch*s Italian Opera. 
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On the first of January, 1879, this oldest of the 
many American musical journals will pass from the 
business management of Oliver Ditson A Co., into 
the hands of the well-known Boston publishing firm 
of HouoHTON, Osgood A Co. It will remain under 
the editorial charge of John S. Dwioht, its founder, 
and will preserve its identity in spirit, principle 
and purpose, as well as in general outward form 
and style. It appeals first, and nudnly, to persons 
of taste and culture, lovers of the bett in Music, — 
seeking to deserve their sympathy, instead of court- 
ing an Indiscriminate " popularity," and relying for 
appreciation more on quality than quantity of 
matter. Loyal to the masters, the enduring models 
in the Art, it will yet welcome every sign of whole- 
some progress. 

Regarding this change of publishers as the en- 
trance upon a new era in the Journal's life, the 
Editor may properly refer to bis original prospectus 
in the first number of the paper (April 10, 1852). 
These were the chief featares promised then, and he 
renews the promise now : — 

Its contents will relate mainly to tlie Art of Moale, 



bnt with ooeaaional glaBMS at the woild of Art and 
polite Uteratore; iaelnding, from time to time: 

1. Critical reviews of Concerts, Oratorios, Operas; 
with timely analysse of the notjible works performed, 
aeoonnts of their composers, etc. 

2. Notices of new mnsic published at home and 
abroad. 

S. A snaunary of iigw^teamt Moaical News, ftam Sng- 
lish, German, French, Italian, as well as Ameriean 



4. Correspondence from musical persons and places. 

6. Kssays on musical styles, schools, periods, anthon, 
compositions, Instrumentn, theories; on moslcal ednea- 
tion ; on music In its moral, social, and religions heai^ 
Ings; on music In the Church, the Concert-room, the 
Theatrs, the Parlor, and the Street. 

C Translations from the best German and French 
writers upon Mnsic and Art. 

This was an aspiration ; much of it remains yet 
to be fulfilled. But in these six and twenty years 
the Jonrnal of Music has won and held a reputation 
for iU high tone ; for the independence and consid- 
erate JQstioe of its criticism ; for the solid ralae of 
its oontente, varied, readable, instmotive ; for its 
earnest and not wholly nnancoessfal eflbrts to raise 
the mnsioal taste and standard of our people, and to^ 
make the masterworks of genias more appreciated ; 
and for iU impartial survey of the whole field of 
musical Art It has been much quoted and respect- 
ed as an authority In Europe and at home. — ^Now it 
begina a new life with some positive advantsges : — 

1. Having no connection, no appearanoe, even, 
of identity of interests with the mnsic trade in any 
of its representatives or branches, the Journal offers 
a new guaranty — were any needed— of impartial. 
Independent, and sincere expreesion of opinion. 

5. The Editor will be assisted by an able oorpe 
of fresh and bright oontribntors, musical and liter- 
ary, who will treat the nsthetic problems of the 
day from various points of view, some of them see- 
ing with young eyes. — ^Fer the present may be 
named: Wm. F. Aptbobp; A. W. Tkatse (the 
biographer of Beethoven); Dr. F. L. Rnm, of 
Yasear College; W. 8. B. Mathbws, of Chicago; 
etc. 

8. The Journal will take more frequent notioe 
than heretofore of what Is passing in the world of 
Art and Literature in general ; and can now prom- 
ise book reviews and ahort papers from F. H. 
Uhdbewood; poems, letters, essays, from, Julia 
Waan Hows, C. P. Oeavoh, Fahht Ratxord Rr- 
TBE, " Stuaet Stebitb " (authoross of " Angelo,") 
and others ; Art notes, by Wiluax M. Humt, Thom- 
as R. Gould (of Florenoe), Thomas G. Applctov ; 
eto. 

4. Though not disdaining dry or hnrable topics, 
it is not proponed to make this a 9A00I joamal, nor 
to enter much into the grammar, or the mathemat- 
ics, or the pedagogy, of the Art These have their 
proper organs and their primers. 

6. While increaslBg the porportion of original 
mstter, as much room as possible will still be given 
to one feature always valued In our Journal,— at 
least by thoee who have preeerved its vdnmea, 
namely : the bringing together of important papers 
upon Music from all soarces, with translations of 
notable pamphlets, biographical notices of oompo- 
sers and musicians, etc. The mass of valuable 
matter, critical, historical, biographical, theoretic 
and asthetic, stored up in these volnnea, has been 
and is a help to many musical inqalrers,— a library 
in itselt 

These attractions, with the better opportanitiea 
of the Editor, will, it is hoped, put new life into 
the old Journal, and render it more interesting than 
It ever has been. But, for the realijmtion ef so 
comprehensive a programme, man^ ambBeribtn are 
mtUL 
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The Jonnui] will be Issued fortnightly ; prioe of 

sobseriptlon $2.60 per year, payable in adyanoe, 

from Janaary 1, 1879. The terms of adTertising 

will be essentially the same as heretofore. Sob- 

scriptions (or notices of intention to subscribe) and 

advertisements, for the new volume, may be sent to 

the publishers, 

HouoHTON, Osgood & Co., 

880 Devonshire Street, 

Boston. 
» tm i 

The Promiie of the Beaaoit 

Boston is likely, after all the long uncertainty, to 
have a ikir share of mnsioal enjoyments during the 
next six months. Several artistic virtuosos of the 
first distinction are sure to take us in our turn after 
they have "done" New York. Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, etc Numerous travelling " Combinations," 
in which shine " stars " diflferins: in glory, usurp 
nearly the entire season's programmes of the Lect- 
ure Bureaus, the shrewd managers having discov- 
ered that cheap music pays much better on the 
whole than platform oratory. The Vocal Clubs are 
in their very heyday of enthusiasm and of public 
favor, and they increase in number ; they are pre- 
paring each a series of interesting concerts for 
their crowded audiences of associate members and 
invited guests. Our best pianist»— some of the best 
of whom will be sadly missed — will see to it that 
the piano works of Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Chopin, and others old and new, will offer frequent 
and abundant invitation. Would that we might 
anticipate as much of other Chamber Music, — of 
Violin Quartets, etc., in which exquisite depart- 
ment we have famished of late years ! And, in all 
probability, we shall have to famish, until Boston 
mufic-lovers shall support a permanent local or- 
chestra, so that the best viollnista may be able 
to live among us and not have to travel all the win- 
ter in Quintet Clubs.— The Handel and Haydn 
Society we have always with us ; the Oratorio sea- 
son knows no drought, and does not even need 
" Elijah " to intercede for rain this year. — We may 
have something in the way of Opera before the 
trees bud out again ; possibly the Mapleson troupe, 
w\iich seems to have made a fine beginning in New 
York ; but all is in the vague as yet. 

One thing, bowever.-'-and the most important of 
the elements which constitute a musical season — 
seems to be out of doubt : We shall hear vyme Sym^ 
phomu t So far, to be sure, the response of the 
public to the appeal of the Harvabd MnsiOAL Asso- 
ciation has been far less assuring than it ought to 
be, to warrant the preparation of the concerts on a 
liberal and worthy scale. Yet the Committee have 
taken courage and determined to go on. The Eight 
Concerts will undoubtedly be given, commencing a 
month later than usual,^^n Thursday, December 6. 
The other Concerts will probably succeed on the 
ollowing dates: December 19; January 9 and 80; 
February 18 and 87 ; March 18 and 87. The Or- 
chestra will be the best available under the circum- 
stances. It has been impossible to lay out any 
scheme of programmes, while so much doubt hung 
over the continuance of the concerts. There will 
certainly be eight good Symphonies : at least two 
by Beethoven ; one (in C) by Schumann ; probably 
two or three of the least familiar ones by Haydn, 
and Mozart ; certainly the new Symphony in D, 
(No. 8) by Brahms ; and possibly one we have not 
yet heard by Spohr, or Gade, or even one of our 
own composers. But let this be borne in mind: 
Thi* txetXUnee of the C<meerta, the riehnese and the 
/re»h$tee$ of the programmee, and the perfeetioti of 
inierpretaHon muet depend very largely on the yam of 
addUiofial eubeeribere between thie time and- December, 
Subscription lists may still be found at Mr. Peck's 



office, at Ditson's, Pruefer's and Schmidt's music 
stores, at Chickering's, or with any member of the 
Concert Committee. 

There is also a prospect of five Symphony Con- 
certs at Cambridge, in the Sanders Theatre, and of 
another five in Boston, — ^both sets by the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Herr Dietrich, and 
both dependent on the result of a seemingly reluc- 
tant, slow subscription, as in our own case of the 
Harvard Concerts. — And then, looming far ahead, 
beyond the close of the regular season, say in April, 
are certain misty but imposing outlines of a whole 
week's festival of orchestral music to be given by 
the full New York Philharmonic Orchestra (one 
hundred men) under their new Conductor, Neuen- 
dorf. — Here are three chances ; may they " pool 
their issues " (to borrow a slang phrase) in one mu- 
tual general success ! 



Obatobio. Our old Handel and Ha3-dn Society 
hold up before us a truly grand prospectus for the 
sixty-fourth season, from November to Easter. 
Some of the principal soloists are announced already , 
namely : For Verdi's R^qutem, November 84, Mad- 
ame Rosa Skelding, of New York, said to be a 
dramatic singer of srreat power. Miss Adelaide Phil- 
lipps, Mr. Charles R. Adams and Mr. John F. 
Winch; for the Messiah^ December 28, Mrs. Emma 
R. Dexter, of Cincinnati, (who made so good an im- 
pression In *^he first Symphony Concert last year, 
and In the recent Worcester festival), Miss Its 

Welsh, Mr. William Courtney and Mr. Myron W. 
Whitney. Negotiations are in progress for compe- 
tent artists for the subsequent concerts, namely : 
Februsry 9, Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praiee, a por- 
tion of 6er]ioz*s Childhood of Chrtet, and another 
short work not yet decided on; April 11 (Good 
Friday), Bach's St, Matthew Panion Mutie, entire 
for the first time. Part I. in the afternoon. Part IT. 
in*the evening; finally, April 18 (Easter), Handel's 
Judat Maeeabceue. — Season tickets for these six con 
certs cost but six dollars each, and are now selling 
at the Music Hall. 



VooAL Clubs. The Ckoilia, B. J. Lanst, conduc- 
tor, is earnestly enj^aged in its weekly rehearsals 
and will give six concerts, in the Tremont Temple, 
the first pair in November. The season's pi-o- 
gramme Includes: V Allegro ed il Petieieroeo, by 
Handel; ToggenhHrg, short cantata, by Rheinberg- 
er; i/an/rMf, Schumann ; The Crtteadern {prohMy 
with orchestra) Gade : 3firiam*8 Song of TViumph^ 
Schubert ; Chorus of Reapers, etc., from Prometheae, 

Liszt; choice madrigals, glees, part-song^, etc. 
And better still, th<»re Is some chance that a short 
Cantata by Bach may be taken In hand, as well as 
a ** New Year's Song " by Schumann. 

The Apollo Club, Mr. Lang, director, (as we 
learn by the Courier) will give the first concert of 
its eighth season In Tremont Temple, December 6. 
Subsequent concerts will be given in Music Hall, 
December 9, February 19 and 84, and two In May. 
The committee make no announcements of the 
works to be presented, But the associate members 
may rest assurer!, had they the need of that assur- 
ance, that the programmes will be made up with 
the care that has thus far been expended on them, 
that the rehearsals will be thorough, and the per- 
formances quite up to the club's high standard. The 
list of applicants for associate membership now 
numbers over three hundred names. 

Of course the Botlston Club, under George L. 
Osgood's direction, wiil not be behind with its rich 
offerings, of which we shall soon have a foretaste. 

— And now a new society, the Mkhdklssohn Cho- 
ral Union, with numerous members of both sexes, 

has begun rehearsals in the spacious hall of the 

Young Men's Christian Association. Mr. Stephen 

I A. Emery has been secured as conductor, and Mr. 



Alfred D. Turner as pianist. We have not learned 
whether it is their intention this season to give 
public concerts. 



PiA.NO RBcrr ALs. Of these we may be sore there will 
be no dearth. The first announcement Is that of Mr. W. 
H. Bhsrwood,— aserleaof ten, by subscription, to be 
given at his mnsfo rooms, 81 West Street, beKlnnlng 
early in November. The programmes will be choice and 

of especial interest to students. That charming young 

pianist, MlM Wimslow, will no doubt let herself be 
heard a^aln; and so will Miss Amr Fat, who now re- 
sides In Boston, and who took part in a Concert of the 
N. B. Consenratory at Wesleyan Hall last Tuesday noon, 
together with Miss B. C. Fishkb, vocalist. The pro- 
gramme included works by Beethoven, Schubert, Cho- 
pin, Usst, Reinecke, Gounod, Jensen and Frans. Mr. 

J. M. Tbaot will i^TO six free musical soirees at his 
house this winter, beginning the first Wednesday in No- 
vember. He will be assisted by several well-known vo» 
caltsts. The music will be of a high character, but not 
strictly classical. 

—We have only to count up our competent pianists, 
some mature and others full of promise and of persever- 
ance, to be assured of many tnch recitals; they most do 
something to relieve the drudgery of daily lessons. 



Virtuosos. The first to visit Boston will be the great 
violinist, Auoorr Wilrblxj, about whom our Phila- 
delphia ana Baltimore correspondents are eloquent to- 
day, and of whom our pages hJive contained glowing 
ncoounts during several years pa«t. Two concerts are 
announced for Monday an<I Wednesday evening, Nov. 
28andao. On Monday he will have tlie assistance of 
Sf mc. Teresa Carreno, Miss Kate L. James, Miss Maud 
Morgan, 81k. Tagliapiefra, Mr. Max Uebling, and an 
orchestra conducted by Carl Zesralin, In this pro- 
gramme: 

Orand Sonata.^...... Beethoven 

Mmc. Teresa Carreno. 

Aria—" Brnanl, involami,** from " Ernani ".. .Venll 

Miss Kate L. James. 

Aria—" n bnlcn." from " II Trovatore," Verdi 

Signer Tagliapletra. 

Grand Concerto for Violin Pacanlnf 

Herr August Wilhelraj. 

Harp Solo-" La danse dc« svlphes " Oodef roid 

Miss Maud Morgan. 

Violin Solo— Paraphrase on the Prelslled, from 

Wagner*8 " Meistersinger " WllhelmJ 

Fantasia on afrs from " Le Prophete *'.. ..Meyerbeer 

Mroe. Teresa Carreno. 
Aria—'* Roberto, tu che adoro," from "Roberto 

II Diavolo '* , Meyerbeer 

Miss Kate L. James. 

Violin Solo— Airii Hongroise R. Ernst 

Song—" La Stella confldente " Reubardy 

Signer Tagliapletra. 

On hlw way to this country i% another famous violinist, 
the Hungarian, Edouard Remrxyi, about whom there 
has been such K/urore at the Paris Exposition, and of 
whose wonderful performance Ll.«rt hai* written with 
enthusiasm, while nome have called lilm " the Liszt of 
the violin.*' While waiting to learn how soon he will 
appear in Boston, It may be worth while to read what 
wo here reprint from the Traneeript : 

Edouard Remenyi Is about forty years of age, and 
was born at MIsolc, Hungary. Tils master on the violin 
at the Vienna Conservatoire was* John liohm, the same 
who instructed another Hungarian violinist— Joseph 
Joachim. His artistic career, wliich he began very 
early, was intemiptetl by the Hungarian rising in 1848, 
in which Remenyi, then quite a boy, took an active part. 
After the defeat of the insurgents he had to fly bis 
country, and resolye<l to go to England. But on his 
way to that country he made the acquaintance of his 
celeltrated conntryman, Franz Liszt, who at once recoir- 
nlzed his genius, and became his friend and artistic ad- 
viser. In 18M, the youni; artist went to London and 
was appointed solo violinist to the queen. In 1860, he 
obtained his amnesty and returned to Hungary, when 
some time afterwards he received from the emperor of 
AuMtria a similar distinction to that granted him in 
England. In the meantime he had ma de niroself famous 
by nnmerons concerts In Paris and other European cap- 
twi. After his return home, he seems for a time to 
have retired from public life, living chiefly on an estate 
he owned in Hungary: but three years ago he lesuroed 
his artistic career in Paris, where he has been living 
since. Remenyi's great power seems to He In the fiery , 
passionate character of his nature, which has the facul- 
ty of carrying his hearers away, and making them 
scarcely less excited than himself, while he appeals to 
the intellectual side of his listeners far less than does 
the great German, to whom he seems to be not inferior 
hi technique. His repertory is very large, covenng ap- 
parently almost the whide field of violin music, from 
the severer works of Bach, Beethoven, Mosart, and 
Mendelssohn, down to the works of the later violin com- 
posers. Besides these he plays a number of transcrip- 
tions of his own of all sorts, Chopin's nocturnes, 
mazurkas and waltses. Field's nocturnes, Schubert's 
songs, and a vast number of selections from operas of 
all sorts, from Mosart to Wagner. 
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Tbb Bkbthovxs Matihee, glTflD on Friday itter- 
Daoa(OBlDb>rll) nt Weilejan Hall, nadsr Uie ftneplcei 
of Cbe Boaton Conierv&torj', was euentlallj the tint 
aluisEoal RbmntKr concert of ttie leARon. Ttie pro- 

compiMlUoiia bj VeelboTfln, ipcludltiK two of Cbs glut 
eompOMr'i Mnfis, to bs mnE hy Mr. Carl FBueBer, On 
KCouDt o( indrton Ulnaas, bowerer, Mr. PHu<-)rer wa. 

niub)« to Hppenr Mr. S. LlabllDirnnd Mr. 

Albert Ton Raalto [ilajeil the loTelj nonaU (or plano- 
lurte nnd violin In C minor. Op. 30, So. 2, In a mmnor 
which allowed eTeryons wboto mood wai attuned to tba 
■pirlt of the mualc to enjoy It i;reaUy. Mr. von RaalU 

meut, neither of xreat fnlneaa, norEreatbnndth, but 
Incisfye. leiiTChInK nnd rnmlcal. In bli style and pbraB- 
Inii be reraioda one fotclbly o(hl« eic*Ilent teacher, 
Mr. JulluB Elchherir. In fact Mr. Klcbberg: has too 
- ■ indlTldoallly to lunke ' 

...■-jf hli net to reflect II , „. 

mable to look f«r marketl Indli'lduallty of 






'loll II I: 



happy 1 



as aoea, innnenceu i>y Bucn a TnotooEiiiy musical -ninii 
utbatof hlatfechar. It In Dot every yomie, nntrleil 
mnilclKn, Joxt on ibe point of snapping fii» ICBillnR 
■tiinn, and iKKinnlni; 10 liHiklnIo the world ol music 
with fill own eyes, who can rely npon such anund teavh. 
Inc. and feci that la followlni; bin mafter'a culdanoe be 
doea no dlsbonor to hit own self. Mr. LIoMIdr played 
Iba ever beantitnl Soiuita Op. 37. Ko.2 with a youne 
man'a Inti^nilty of feelloR, aernnded by (ha t«h«lcnl 
alilllty of B vell-tmincd rlHni>t. It ha did not aonnd 
allthedepthKotthatweri-nlgli uiilatbonable worti-o 
coiDpoaltlon to which all the ihapsodlea of wrltera on 
DinaJic ba>e fnUen far abort of dolna jnai ice, nnd which 
even ibe Ereateat planlat approachea with relielDua hn- 
mlllty and awa— he played u honeaily, with heart-felt 
.. .. -i — 1 -•puniow. In ihe Xni* — * 



r,J.*! 



mits fromche SonitaOp. _. ._,.,. 

more pose and maturity of concr^lioi. 

done, Tba llnal Atlearo, howover, pcemed Bomewba 
hurried, and mMentiy plijed. The rendirln); was ful 
of lire and Intense rprve. hilt Ihrae tntoilcnilng qiiall- 
tiea dlf played tbemaelvea Bonwwhat at ibo eipenae of 
artlftic leaerrcand thntliee.. Inalieht Into the finer mu- 
aioal obaracterji-tlci'of tbcmoveinvnt, wjihont which a 

Mr" rTlebllnc'B j.laylns wi.a, na it slwaya rt, alncere, 
heartfelt, and free from unworthy trickery.— (Sjurltr, 

Opera at Pompeii. 

A aoinewhat slnrtUnR announcenierit rei-enUy ap. 
pcared In a Naples paper, to tlie effici tli^t " the theaire 
of Pompeii, after Imlng been closed for elRhtepn cent- 
nvlea, and heliiR fully repaired, will aoon be opened liy 
SlgnOT Liilgnl with a performance of ' La FlKUa del 
RaKBlroento.'" The new manager at the aame lime he- 
apoke Ihe faror of ihe public, which had ao eeiieroDEly 
patronized hli predeceaaor, Marcno Qulniua Martins; 
andasBuiedltihnI ' 



ccldenl 



indhtaau 



prising intppciarfo had I 

their Uvea. It la, of courae, quite poaalble to give a 
pi-rformance in Ibe hoary old nmpbltbeatre where the 
pamie of Pompeii had crowded In wltneSB a conlust of 

overcame them. ThociliOoo waa eo wed preaervad by 
the lava that, having now been excarat^d, it ia bUII 
rtem NeapoUlant 



ly ibroi 



t« long. 



r r..w« of Bl 
, Pliny, 



„,_ „..iTle>of Ball 

an oasia of hrllllani color alTorded by ibe showy dresa 
of a Neapolitan peaeant, we cannil belp conjiirlnfc np 

white, looped up togas and the narrow fllieis of the 
pMrtclana, DIomede In his sanilala and with hl> big gold 
nngs.and Iheroirs of d.nrk-eyed. dl*>oliitematrona»nd 
daughters. Id their wabilesa robrs and dolnlUy cstiM 
treaaes. The optra bouff nnd Cbopaninnilme, whlfhone 
may aeo now and then In fall career In tlie very iniii!> i>( 
Ibe liiiptrlal Augustna at Rome, and whieb will, per. 
taapa, replace the legltlniate lyrlca at Pompeii, are. 
Indceil, the ileiwendaDt* of veiy ancIeDt dramatic per- 
formances; bnlvBryd1II"rentare they fn>m the fleroe 
and barbaric pastime* Hhli-b made the fairest women 
of Southern Italy scream witli delight frum ibe I'nm. 
pelan tlera eighteen centnrlea ago. The ■■ Tr.igic Tbea- 
tre,"asltwaa called— and tragic, verily. It wasl'-u'as 
the favorite resort of tba rloh ftninans who docked to 
Pompeii as a summer waterlng-placp. Its andlenccs 

wliogotosec the moat Impressive min« In Europe, nnd 
of Ihe not less motley gathering of Calabrian pi'nsama, 
who, tliooghilcM or Ignorant of tbe hlxtoric inemnrte.< 
of the spot, win go armply to be amnaed and liuirh.- 
AppUtmt't Journal, Editeri Table. 

MiMNia HAUtn AMD SioKOB Fou. A jtonsippin^ 
reporter of tlie A'™ York Herald, who went fcirth 
to meet the Hapleaon troupe on tlieir nrrival, say a: 
HlBsMlsnle Hauok waa a verygoodlysl;;ht to behold, 
clad in a close Bttliig blue travelllnR dresB. Her face Is 
decidedly pretty and lacking llltle of being handsome, 
vrith la^igbing graylah brown eyes, a good nose, full, 
well-ahaped llpa, that when parted showed very while 



brief visit In I87B, a targe and too slonC ynnng woman. 
Sbe now appears fresh from her foreign triumphs, nelth' 
er a allm girl nor a stout FrKulcIn, but an elegant, aelt- 
poasesaed lady. In Vienna ahe was very succeBsful. 
m Berlin the emperor waa good enough to take a liking 
tc bcr. The emperot'a favorites were "HIgnon" and 
the " Daughter of the Regiment." Tbe emperor in his 
box wae alwa> s the first to begin the applause. " In 
Brussala I appfared In ■ Carmen,' " she said. " I eang 
cnlleil an opera cnmlriue, lint It Is not at ail like Ibe 

aentliilty Spanish, and Ibe operala very tmcic. I was 
fortunate lii being able to alnc It In French, for I got a 
great many Ideas and aKuatlons that arc not In the Hal- 
fan at a?l._ I don't know whellier New Yorkers will like 

much as to B.iy,' Shall we like"!?' Rot after "iha drat 
nighr It crew steadily In favor. Ills a very tiring opera, 

from the ilnie the rnrtnln gies up antll tbe end. Other 
ck a racien have single, beautltn] aria*, and gain more 
applauie than I wlih mv wbolaerenlng'i aineiiUE. Bnl 
ail my music laeharmlncnndthelrwklnentMaiTeBdld. 
Slinior Foil, tbe bann. Is sure to lie a prime favorite. 
He Is an Irishman by birth, and au old resldepiof Hart' 

builder. Hehadaflnei>a9B voice, nnd Ida Mends |ier. 
Buarted him to go abroad and study. He decided to do 

immediately Bet about enlisting a couip.my, and boil 

treaties to iHiar, and got bim oif for Europe, ao the 
country Inal a giiod- aoldlor In IJenu-nant Foley, and 
gained a fine basso in Signor Fdi. "Toaac<."heaald, 
" I found tliM these lialiansconMn'tfCi my name right. 
Ther called me Folay ami the like. Ht I fuat ohnngi'd 
tlieiey-loau'I.'andilieylindltailrlghl. NntuT« was 



Mns!c*i, STBira. Johann Patllk, a mnsleia", and 
Josef K am mlierger, a Journey-man lallor, occupy rooms 
on the ground floor oiipo'lia ench other In ihe court- 
yard of a house In the Itarlchgnsse, Vienna. Josef 
Kammbergsr Is a member of what Is called a"VeteranB' 
AHBociatlon.*' nnd on festive occasions dlacbarges the 

never been a aoldler, bnt this It a fact which, in tbe 

hours, Joaefnsed to practise In his room on the drum, 
while Hcrr Patllk. on tbe opposite aide of the court- 
yard, worked away at his doniile-ba'a. Every time, 

deafening eierclsai, the musician used lo burst forth In 

self playing, and was compelled to leave off until the 
other had Bnlsbed. Last May, the double basa'a rage 
reached lis culml:iatlngpolDt, for, contrary to hiB ei- 



ualy as he 
otbing of Ibe 

Ignalaandmi 



-li-. . ■ .1. r and aronnd the aaslduoni 
drill. IN, II.,.- ceaaed and Ibe next mo 



illiht-il U.-rr I'Mlik i.-l,.'...«14entlT glorying In what he 



natum imi that hapi.cncd ro be' In Che ii/do'w. Pnl'lTn' 
low seized a pitroleum can, which, without stopping to 

'l'"' " nt'"flv1"g wfth 'iie'ii fofce' that' 

iiilo;v.liconilnuediiacoup 



e room, miih combaianta In- 



Ihroiigh the air. A few daya ago. Rerren Patllk and 
Kiimmberger appeared nt the pollu.eK!ourt- They bad 
each taken ont a BUinmonB against the otlier. Tht 
whole story waa gone through I'y principals and wit 
nesaea, ibe former working themselie) up to such s 
pftchofenclUnienttlm, bail such ob]c<'ls heen rea.lj 
bo k°"''' j'"'"' beer-botllw, jiomalum pot*, muaii 

discharged .—£oa(tiM MutSeal World. 



Stjjeiial ftotrces. 



: OPTHB 

XiA-XBSX S,£T7SIC. 

Oa^lUkoil hy »llver Bllaaa * C>. 



Vocal, •vlik PtBB* AccawntBtiBOBt. 

Olil tobehames(t"io' Bfr4. c to F. K«<len.40 
•■Mother iB calling, — calling, calling, calling." 
Very patheiic. and portrara the agiUCed 
ihougbts and speech of the dying (me whoao 

longed for bome. 

The EverlBBUofi Shore. G4. dtog. Pitumti. 35 



Of a 



eard long 



One at the Bweeieat of Scotch ballads. Sing 
It and believe It I 
Forget or die. Bb 3. b to B. F. F, 30 

" What Ib left then, to the heart. 
Bat forgetting, or elae dying?" 
Quite effective and7all of feeling. 
Uy Uotber'H Bible. Song and Chonu. G S 
d to G. Ro»eviig. 3fi 

" My moiher'a handa thia Bible claaped." 

Norft Hacarty. B6 3. d to P. Boott. 80 

" Shea (he completast 
Of girls, and the neatest." 
Merry. " neat," and very pretty Irl^h hallait. 

Daschinka, or The Star of the North, G 
minor and m^or. S. d to F. PirauU. 30 
"When you do come, will yon tinyV 
Will you amlle and fade away?'' 
Pretty Riisalin or Swedish Song, qnlte original. 

Will wo Dover meet agaiti. Song and Cho, 
C :i. E to g. Speck. 30 

Pleasing lore eong. In popular ityle. 
I am waiting Essie, for thee. Aria for Gui- 
tar. C 3. E to E. Brovm. 36 
knownjiopulBr'ong.^ Nesrly all aoch i 



Id for Gull 



>nii n 



Itakiiciy Overture, i. BiUi. 1.00 

Overturi> to the Hungarian Drama "Rikdcay 
In Prison," and Includes the celebrated March. 

Aitiat'H Joy Waltz. (Wiener Eunstler 

Abends.) 3. Ihibtt. lb 

acme of the bright Vienna mntlc that keepa 
Ihe world from stagnatlug. 

Greeting of Spring. (FruhllDgBgruw). 

G 4. SckuiUe. 36 

Expreialve of the thoughts and the music ao- 

Along the Shore. Op. W. Reverie. E6. 

O. D. mhon. ao 

Mr. W. thon, has been Idylllng by the Sea-aide, 
and to good purpoae. Very meludlona. 

Wandoring Brook- Aft. Morris. 60 

The sama vpln of thought aa ibat In Tenny- 
son ■ poem, but inuelcally expreaaed. 
Red Bird Waltz. Fine Lithograph title. 

(-'2- Becht. 40 



Potpnuni from Babes in the Wood. 4 
hands. 3. MaylaUi. 75 

Six melodies, all very popular. 
Original Composition for the Organ. By 
Br. Henry Stephen CiUltT. 
No. 1. Andante. AS. 35 

a msM« of hlx Insirnment. Thi "fdanto U*£r 
Mamw and I-edal.find is agotKi beginning to a 
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Virtuority ««•«>« Art 

The more extended the horizan of a man^s 
musical knowlpdpre becomes, the more 
firmly rooted will pfrow his conviction that 
virtuosity for its own sake has no trne place 
within the domain of pure Art; and the deeper 
and more earnest his studies of the records 
of the past, the less will he think of himself and 
his own importance as compared with the ad- 
vancement of his art. The time has not lon^ 
since passed away when art was in almost every 
department sacrificed to display, and when a 
player or sinj^er was admired, not for his power 
to expound great music, but for his cleverness 
in using his voice, or manipulating his instru- 
ment, and for his pertinacity in putting and 
keeping his cleverness, or ** virtuosity," before 
the pul)lic. Indeed, this sort of appreciation 
is far from being, even now, entirely a thing of 
the past: and there is a considerable section of 
the so-called ** musical public" which thinks 
far more highly of a show of ** execution " in 
the shape of a cadenza, than of the work of 
genius which such cadenza is intended to 
"improve." But this secjion is, we are glad 
to believe, growing ** small by degrees and 
beautifully less; " and year by year, as musical 
culture advances, and public taste improves, 
attention is attracted more and more to the 
music itself, and to the manner in which it is 
performed, rjithcr than to the executive abili- 
ties of the performer, except so far as those 
abilities are rendered subservient to a nobler 
purpose than mere personal display. 

Tnis advance in public opinion is a healthy 
sign of the times, and as the winter concert- 
season is now commencing, we would offer a 
word of advice to all who are likely to appear 
before the public as interpreters of the works 
of the great masters. Advice is, we know, 
plentiful ; but it is too often the case that the 
people who have most need of it are least dis- 
posed to take it, from whatever quarter it may 
come. We think, however, these lines will bo 
read by some who will be inclined to act upon 
suggestions made with no other object than to 
maintain a high standard in all that pertains to 
musiu as an art. 

The advice we would offer to artists is this 
— Iceep 9df in the background entirely^ and bring 
all your powers to bear upon the true rendering of 
your composer's work. Banish ** virtuosity, " as 
such, from your vocabulary. Do not forget 
that, while executive powers of the highest 
order are absolutely necessary to convey to 
your audience a true idea of the works of the 
classic composers, those powers are to be em- 
ployed only to interpret your author, and not to 
exalt yourself. The artist is the medium of 
conveying the composer's ideas to the listener, 
and, like the clear glass which lets in a flood 
ot sunlight to an otherwise dark room, the 
performer of a piece of music should, meta- 
phorically speaking, be invisible. Without 
obtruding himself upon his hearers* attention, 
a true artist conveys to them the thoughts em- 
bodied in the composition he is playing er 
singing — without a single note being added to 
or taken from that composition. Virtuosity, 
in the sense of a mere display of executive 
power, is quite out of place in the interpreta- 
tion of other people's music. If you are sing- 
ing or playing a piece of your own, ornament 
it by all means, if you are so inclined — put in 
your turns, your arpeggios, your chromatic 
runs, your chords, etc., ad libitum; the piece 
is yours, and you are at liberty to *' do as you 
like with your own." But you have no right 
to do this with the music of others. It is an 
insult to yoar aadience; and, what is even 



worse, it is a ruthless trampling under foot of 
the mighty men of the past, if, while you pre- 
tend to play their works, you are ** executing" 
something of your own, to show the public 
what yon can do. If you can, after careful and 
reverent study of your author, throw any light 
upon his moaning, or, by your manner of per- 
forming his music, help the public to understand 
him, do it by all means; for in so doing you 
honor him, instruct them, and render true and 
loyal service to art. But do not degrade your- 
self and art too by climbing to the shoulders 
of the composer whose works you profess to 
play, in order to show how nimble are your 
fingers, hew retentive your memory, how flexi- 
ble your throat. You may have the fingers of 
a Rubinstein, or the throat of a Patti or an 
Albani; but your powers, be they ever so 
great, are none too great to do honor to our 
classic composers ; and if you render to them 
full justice, you will be in the only legitimate 
way of gaining honor for yourself. 

There is nothing which makes an artist more 
fit for his public duties than this concentration 
of the whole soul upon his author. Such com- 
plete self-abnegation will make his nerves like 
iron : and if he has any fear at all, it.is not 
that he will "break down," and disgrace him- 
self, but lest he should fail to tell his audience 
what the composer meant to say. 

People who go to hear music — whether or- 
gan recitals, pianoforte recitals, instrumental 
or vocal solos, or what not — have this matter, 
to some extent, in their own hands. We fear 
there are not many artists who care so much for 
art as to be entirely indifferent to popular ap- 
plause ; but there will, we are sure, be many 
more of this class when audiences learn to ap 
predate the spirit which actuates the true 
artist. When people know that the singer or 
player to whom they listen <)oes not want to 
display himself, but to expound his author; 
that the most demonstrative or noisy performer 
is not always the best musician; that the artist 
who startles least by his own powers frequent- 
ly conveys most instruction, and although he 
is well able to gain applause for himself by a 
few showy tricks, he prefers to serve art by a 
faithful performance of good music, — when, 
we say, audiences remember these things, then, 
and then only, will art and ** virtuosity "change 
places in general estimation. 

The whole tendency of a musician*8 life, 
both private and public, will be influenced 
most powerfully by his views of art. If art is 
to him a platform on which he stands to attain 
an eminence which would otherwise be beyond 
him, he is, and will ever remain, a charlatan; 
but, if he regards himself as only an instru- 
ment (albeit, an intelligent, studious, and 
appreciative instrument), to set forth good mu- 
sic, and win for it from others the love and 
admiration he himself feels, then his mission is 
a noble one, and the good will of those who 
are able to value his real merits at their proper 
worth will be a greater and more lasting com- 
pensation than any " popular applause "he may 
fail to obtain. — London Musical Standard, 
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Brahma's Hew Symphony. 

OPINIONB OF THE LONDON DAILIES. 

The Times, 

Brahms occupies a peculiar position in the 
history of modern musiOb Proclaimed to the 
world as the coming hero of music by Schu- 
mann nearly five-and-twenty yeara ago, he at 
first seemed doomed to disappoint this splendid 
pro^ostication. His early works showed the 
distinct influence of the composer who had first 



acknowledged him; soon, however, an origi- 
nal vein of high quality became apparent, and 
the first Serenade for orchestra in D proclaimed 
to the world the rising of a star of the first 
magnitude. By that time Brahms had shaken 
off all dependence on Schumann. He had set- 
tled at Vienna, and the traditions of the earlier 
masters of the Viennese school had become 
part of his being. Wherever, especially in his 
orchestral works, the influence of other com- 
posers is shown, it is that of Haydn and Mo- 
zart, at least as much as of Schumann or Men- 
delssohn, and, in spite of his debut under 
** romantic" influences, he is at the present 
day the stronghold of '* absolute masical 
form and of classicism in its wider signifi- 
cance." 

The new symphony in D shows distinct traces 
of the various elements above alluded to. The 
beginning of the first movement, alleg^ro ma 
non troppo, somewhat reminds one of the 
serenade in A, especially as far as the grouping 
of the wind instruments is concerned; and the 
second theme, in F sharp minor, beautifully | 
intoned by the *cel1i and viola cantando, is 
still to a certain extent in Brahms*s * ^Viennese" 
manner. But the working out which ensues, 
and to which the flutes g^ve a quaint coloring, 
is pitched in a more passionate key, and espec- 
ially the fugato passage after the repetition of 
the first part shows the contrapuntist of the 
first order. As a whole, the first movement of 
Bi-ahms's symphony may be called a master- 
piece, and worthy of its composer's fame. The 
contrapuntal writing is excellent, the themes 
are broad and powerful, and the whole is per- 
vaded by a sustained feeling of strong though 
occasionally gloomy passion. The last-named 
quality is again discovered in the second move- 
ment, adagio ma non troppo, in B. The 
themes here, however, are less graphically de- 
fined, and beyond a general impression of noble 
intent and consummate workmanship it is 
almost impossible to judge of this movement 
from a first hearing. In the two ensuing move- 
ments, allegretto grazioso and allegro con 
spirito, on the other hand, everything is plain 
sailing. The composer has thrown off all sad- 
ness, and follows his humor whither it may 
lead him. In the allegretto there is the simple 
gaiete de emur which we have previously called 
Viennese, and which is also that of Haydn. 
There is also in the presto something like the 
merry dance of peasants to the sounds of the 
flute and the clarinet and the *Moud bassoon." 
In this movement a deviation from the classical 
form may be noted. For although a presto 
intervenes between the opening allegretto and 
its final repetition, the customary forms of 
scherzo and trio can hardly be recognized. 
The finale has, by the consensus of foreign 
critics, been characterized as "Mozartian," 
and in this judgment we are bound to agree, 
although the affinity does not amount to any- 
thing like plagiarism as far as the melodies are 
concerned. But the spirit and general struct- 
ure of the piece certainly remind one of the 
great master. The allegro is worthy of its 
name, bright and brilliant from beginning to 
end. In such circumstances much coniment is 
unnecessary beyond the remark that the second 
theme for strings, • largamente, is of greater 
depth than the somewhat boisterous first, and 
that the final coda is, like that of the first 
movement, admirably written . That the light- 
er measures of the third and fourth movements 
appear as an anti-climax after the mighty 
strains of the earlier portions it would be vain 
to deny. But for that reason the work itself 
ought not to be depreciated. In his first sym- 
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phony Brahms had taken Beethoven for a 
model. Everything, including even one of the 
themes, recalled the last and greatest symphon- 
ic work of that master. Here Brahms is 
perfectly himself, and in consequence the 
various elements of his artistic nature, detailed 
by us, find their adequate expression. Hence 
the piece gains in character what perhaps it 
may lose m unity of design. It is in all 
respects representative of the greatest symphon- 
ic writer now living. 

Ths Standard. 

Herr Brahms's No. 2 is, in point of technical 
workmanship, skilful orchestration, and rigid 
adherence to the orthodox rules of construc- 
tion, not a whit inferior to the No. 1 ; while it 
possesses the advantages of clearness of plan 
and an amount of melodic expression which is 
not generally found in this author's writings. 
We have no doubt that the symphony in D will 
prove more popular than the C minor, with the 
exception of the second movement, adagio non 
troppo, which, though a veritable marvel of 
technical skill, is too learned and labored to 

grove universally acceptable. As we have 
efore remarked, the form of the composition 
is in accordance with the precedent laid down 
by Haydn and Mozart, and followed out by 
Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, etc., and 
consists of the usual four movements — allegro 
non troppo (D major), adagio non troppo (B- 
major), allegretto erazioso quasi andantino and 
presto ma non assai (G major), and allegro con 
spirito (D). What will immediately strike the 
observer is the absence of the scherzo and trio ; 
but Herr Brahms, although electing to depart 
from the more customary style, has not replaced 
the scherzo with anything outside the pale of 
admitted symphonic form. What is most 
remarkable in the first allegro is the *' infinite 
variety " of thematic workmanship, the unex- 
pected changes in the scoring, and the abrupt 
transitions m>m forte to piano, and vice f>erad. 
So full of change and surprise is this section 
of the work that the auditor is held fascinated, 
as it were, throughout what otherwise would 
seem a very long movement, spellbound by the 
inexhaustible fertility of the composer's inven- 
tion. Here we have plenty of tuneful, unaf- 
fected expression, contrasted with passages of 
a more dramatic character, or others < that are 
purely scholastic. Occasionally we are re- 
minded in the more placid pertions'of Mendels- 
sohn; but it is not for long, and then the 
individuality of Herr Brahms comes out all the 
stronger. The coda, with its long syncopated 
passage for first horn, accompanied by the wind 
and pizzicato strings, is singularly beautiful, 
and the allegro comes to a quiet but most effec- 
tive finish. Of the adagio we shall make no 
attempt to speak in detail; it is deeper in 
sentiment, and perhaps more vague in con- 
struction, than the rest of the symphony, and 
is noteworthy both for the prevalence of syn- 
copated passages and time-changes. The 
workmanship is highly elaborate, and the 
instrumentation masterly, but no correct esti- 
mate of its worth can be obtained from a single 
hearing. The allegretto grazioso, which does 
duty for the scherzo, is a charming and dainty 
little movement, constructed with great sim- 
plicity, as to the main theme, and abounding 
with delicate Schubert-like alternations be- 
tween the major and minor modes. Again, 
we have some extraordinary time-changes (a 
favorite device of Herr Brahms), the measure 
altering from 8-4 to 2-4, thence to 8-8 and 
9-8, and so back again to the original 8-4. It 
is full of interest and attraction, and possesses 
a flow of melody such as one does not frequent- 
ly encounter in modem German compositions. 
Of the finale it is as difficult to speak with 
accuracy, after hearing it but once, as of the 
adagio; but we are inclined to place its preten- 
sions upon an inferior rank to those of the 
remainder of the composition. Unbounded 
vitality, ener^, and spirit the allegro con 
spirito undout)tedly possesses; but it is^ not 
always as clear or concise as might be desired, 



and is spread perhaps over a greater extent 
than the thematic substance warrants. Taken 
all in all, however, the Symphony in D is the 
work of a master-hand to whom there are no 
secrets in the treasure mine of music that have 
not come beneath his notice, to find a ready 
solver. It is well that Germany can boast such 
sons of Apollo as this, and it is well for the 
world of music that there is an active power 
now amongst us which gives us incontestable 
proof that the laws of structure which gov- 
erned art in the bygone era do not necessarily 
militate against the march of progress at the 
present day. 

Daily Telegraph, 

The German master's new work, like the corres- 
ponding one of Beethoven, is in the key of D, and 
differs widely as to general character from the first. 
ConBcioasly or otherwise, Brahms thas emalates 
his (c^eat predecessors in the art of, so to ppeak, 
shifting his ground and taking op fresh standpoints 
in the inexhaustible region of thought and feeling 
which belongs to music. An air of idyllic simplic- 
ity pervades the new symphony, save in the slow 
movement, and, on reaching it from the previous 
composition, we seem to have passed out of a sone 
of tempest into one of repose. This idea is strongly 
impressed upon us by the character of the opening 
allegro, whicli, though not wanting in vigorous con- 
trasts, mainly suggests pastoral quiet and gentle- 
ness. We cannot, however, say that the result is 
due to particularly novel methods. The allegro is, 
in fact, the least original portion of the work, and 
we do not assert this merely because some passages 
in it misrht have been inspired by Mendelssohn. 
Due weight should, no doubt, be accorded to the 
frequency with which, in listening to this music, 
the name of the most fascinating, if not the moet 
profound, of modern composers rises to the lips ; 
but it is of more importance to observe that through- 
out the movement we cannot but be conscious of a 
pervading conventionality. The individual compo- 
ser stands out plainly enough in the details of 
treatment, and, looking on any page of the score, a 
student of Brahms recognizes the mark of his hand. 
But the thoughts and the outlines of their expres- 
sion are all familiar to us. So far the movement 
must be regarded as disappotnUng. Because origi- 
nality is rare, we almost fiercely expect it from men 
like this accomplished master. The lack of it, 
however, should not blind us to merits which are 
not wanting, and the very movement now spoken 
is, in all other respects, a chrf d'ceuvre. Its form, 
closely following accepted models, is perfect; its 
workmanship that of consummate art, and the in- 
flexibility of purpose which turns to advantage 
every scrap of thematic material and every figura- 
tive device cannot be too highly praised. Musicians, 
therefore, will hear the allecro with delight. They 
may regret the absence of originality ; but must 
dwell with pleasure upon the excellence of the 
workmanship. Concerning the slow movement — 
an adagio ma non troppo in F sharp minor —the 
boldest critic might well speak with diffidence after 
but one hearing. Thon^h certainly not formless, 
its form is unique ; while its purport by no means 
lies on the surface. Hasty observers might even 
say that the meaning is obscure, and the expression, 
wanting a clue to the underlying thought, some- 
times unpleasing. Others, less rash, withhold judg- 
ment in suspense till familiar with an utterance 
which, coming from a man like Brahms, cannot be 
mere vanity and vexation of spirit. The composer 
does not style his third movement a scherzo, nor, 
if fun be deemed essential to scherzi, can it fairly 
claim a place in the family. Brahms has little or 
nothing, as far as we yet know, of the humor which 
is so charming a onality in Beethoven, and we find 
no evidence of it here. But the movement, which 
takes us back to the idyllic r^on of the allegro, 
has abundance of beauty and life. Consisting of 
two divisions — allegretto and presto — ^there is in it 
much happy variety; nor do we think the less of 
the movement because throughout we recognize the 
author's strong individuality. For the rest, its 
structure is as simple and obvious as the sternest 
opponent of modern complexity and fogginess could 
desire. The last movement, allegro con spirito, 
has been likened by German critics to Mozart, but 
this, we venture to think, is a superficial opinion. 
Its straightforward diatonic themes, occasional uni- 
son passages, and sustained animation no doubt 
recall the finales of the older masters, but beyond 
this the two have little in common. The move- 
ment shows, however, with what happy results a 



modern composer can still cherish the spirit of his 
predecessors. Brahms, without ceasing to be him- 
self, or stooping to direct imitation, here proves the 
vitality remaining in long-accepted tradltloos, which 
those only now reject, perhaps, who are unable to 
do more than slavishly reproduce without develop- 
ing. Well wrought, sustained with splendid 
strength and admirable judgment, the finale roshea 
on to the end, carrying with it inevitable sympathy 
and admiration. 

DaUy Newn, 

The symphony opens with aa "Allegro non 
troppo " (in D major), the leading theme of which 
is a genial melodic phrase (somewhat trite, howev- 
er), given out first by the horns, then by some of 
the wood wind instruments. After being well de- 
veloped, a second subject is Introduced, also in the 
original [?] key, in which the violoncellos and violas 
have a prominent share, this theme beins: more 
striking and important than the leadinjf^ subject of 
the movement. Other episodic passsfces occur, 
some of which are distinguished by mdodio grace, 
others by impulsive energy, a fine coda bringing 
the first division of the symphony to an effective 
close. The following " Adagio non troppo * (in B 
major), is far less interesting, both in suojeet an4 
treatment, than the preceding movement! It is, 
indeed, vague and unsatisfactory in development, 
and owes what effect it produces to some inspenlous 
variations of rhythm, and some very skilful con- 
trasts in the instrumentation. The^allegretto 
grazioso quasi andantino has much of the character 
of a scherzo, although not so entitled. This move- 
ment produced a special effiRct, and was enoored in 
the Vienna performance — results that did not fallow 
its hearing on Saturday. It possesses much piq- 
uancy and impulse, with some strongly contrasted 
rhythmical effects, but leaves a general impression 
of strained effort after originality. The finale— al- 
legro con spirito, in the original key — ^is the best- 
sustained and most coherent movement of the whole 
symphony. The themes are striking and melodi- 
ous in themselves, and their treatment is flnent and 
masterly ; a tone of jubilant brightness runnlnit 
throughout the entire nnale, which winds op with a 
truly splendid coda. In proportion as the compo- 
ser would seem here to have been less under the 
influence of a craving after originality than in th^ 
other movements, the result has been more success- 
ful. Not that the finale is marked by plai^iarism, 
either in subject or treatment, but that it is charac- 
terized by a freedom and spontaneousness that are 
net so apparent in the other portions of the sym- 
phony. A work of such importance, however, 
demands more than a single hearing io justify a 
definite judgment on its merits. 

DaH/y Chronide. 

The concert of Saturday was specially notable 
by reason of the introduction to this country of 
Brahms's second symphony In D, Op. 73, first per- 
formed by the Philharmonic Society of Vienna last 
Christmas Eve. The directors of these concerts 
have been untiring in their efforts to familiarize 
their patrons with the works of a diligent writer 
who has long been regarded as the foremost com- 
poser of modern Germany, and their exertions have 
not been thrown away. Since the first appearanee 
of Brahms's name in their programmes continually 
increasing interest has been aroused in his compo- 
sitions, until now his popularity is seoond to none of 
his contemporaries. Brahms's first symphony, in 
C minor, was so favorably received on the occasion 
of its performance here in March last year, that it 
was naturally supposed the habttuH would be eager 
to hear the second work of this description Irom 
his pen as soon as practicable. Hopeful as were 
the English admirers of Brahms of his new sympho- 
ny proving a valuable addition to the repertoire of 
our orchestral societies, but few, we believe, were 
prepared for the vigorous, yet graceful work pre- 
sented on Saturday. It is in every respect a mas- 
terly composition, and the oonual approbation 
bestowed upon its first performance is certain to he 
fully endorsed as audiences become more familiar 
with its merits. The allegro is a spirited move- 
ment, marked by flowinfc tunefulness, to which the 
following adagio, in the Icey of B, comes in delight- 
ful contrast. By many, however, the third move- 
ment will perhaps be regarded as the gem ef the 
work. It is an allegretto grazioso, beginning with 
a pretty air, somewhat pastoral In character, as- 
signed to oboes, clarinets, and bassoons, with a 
pizzicato accompaniment of violoncellos. When 
the theme has been developed the tempo becomes 
presto, the whole movement being so charmingly 
piqnante, that on Saturday it narrowly escaped aa 
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•noore. The finale is an allegretto con epirito, in 
wUoh there is no falling off in tlie f reehneee mark 
Ing the earlier portion of the composition ; the con- 
dnding passaf^eB, indeed, are worked np with snch 
wonderful dash and brilliancy as to hold attention 
oaptlve until the last bar has been played. Novel- 
tiea, even when instinct with genios, ao not always 
obtain ready acceptance ; bnt we shall be moch sur- 
prised if this new symphony does not materially 
add to the reputation Brahms already enjoys in this 
country. 
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E. Sohumaim and Thibaut. 

BT DB. LUDWIO NOHL. 

[Iraaaiatad fxom the " Neue Zeitnng," by J. A. 

Mnnkelt.] 

It is well known that Robert Schumann, with re- 
apeet to the spiritual reviyal of his art, belongs to 
tboee who, after Beethoven's death, have most 
actively been pursuing the cultivation of music. 
We know, likewise, that the unassuming essay "On 
Purity in Music" by Thibaut, the great Heidelberg 
" man of pandects," by its convincing contents, gave 
the first decisive Impulse to scientific circles in 
general to attend more to the '* spirit " in music, 
and that the universities by degrees assumed its 
scientific teachings. Interesting it is that both in- 
deed differ greatly in years — the deeply grounded 
musician and the highly spirited jurist and lover of 
■insic — and yet they never entered into a real inti- 
macy. Ck>nnsellor Semmel, an early friend of Schu- 
mann's, with whom he studied at Heidelberg in 
1829-4^0, relates in Wasielewski's biography that 
Schumann, who was to study for law, could not even 
be filled with a passing interest for this science by 
the highly-spirited ThUwuU A little incident, how- 
ever, that happened in favor of Schumann is worth 
noticing. At the college the reasons were discussed 
why the female sex come sooner to full age than 
men. " A boy of 18," was Tbibaut's rather naive 
reply, '* is like a young bear ; a creature that doea 
not seem to know how to use hands and feet. On 
entering society, nothing looks more awkward than 
the young man with his hands behind his back, 
loonng for a table or some other piece of furniture 
in a corner where he can find some support. A 
young girl of 18, on the contrary, is not only the 
most delicate object one can behold, but she is also 
a wholly sensible person, with her stocking-knitting 
in the middle of a party, dignified and able to take 
part in the conversation. Here, gentlemen, lies the 
reason why the earlier ripeness of the female sex 
teoeives legal acknowledgement.'* " This was well 
spoken," was Schumann's reply afterwards, *' and 
no doubt Thibaut is in this manner ' spicing ' his 
lectures; bnt in spite of all his ornaments I cannot 

rany taste for his science, I do not understand 
In return, a great many will not understand the 
language of music. But yon (speaking to his 
fiif^nds) comprehend something of it, and therefore 
I will relate you something." On saying this he 
places himself before the pianoforte and plays We- 
ber's " Inviution to the Dance." *' She says : ' This 
is love's caressiuff.' He says : ' This is man's ear- 
nest voice.' Both are now speaking, and I hear 
distinctly what this couple is conversing about. Is 
there not more beauty than your jurisprudence can 
•rer produce ? " 

We can conclude from this that the young Schu- 
nunn was already severed from his leffal studies, 
and lost to them forever. And even Tnibaut's at- 
tractive house was for the studious musician scarce- 
ly an interruption In his solitary and entirely musi- 
eal life. It is further remarked that all ascetic 
views on music by the celebrated jurist remained 
without any influence on Schumann's musical turn 
and development Bnt Schumann at that time was 
grown into hia music, living only for her secret ag- 
itations in the sphere of his feelings and fancies; 
and the world knows sufficiently all the tender and 
rich poetical accomplishments in song and 
inatmmental lyrics that have therefrom pro- 
ceeded. Is is an entire spring full of blossoms of 
the art 

However, after a long and severe struggle at 
Eteidelberg, where he yielded himself up for ever to 
music, and where he let his inner poetical life free- 
ly breathe, the thought awoke in him of the neces- 
nty to himself of music and her laws (which, per- 
haps, few of the productive natures of his art did) ; 
and, scarcely five years after he proved, by estab- 
lishing the Amm Zriiachrifi fUr Munk, that in spite 
of all gainsaying he decidedly appreciated the value 
of soientific knowledge, which Thibaut likewise 
advocated for musia Through his activity in the 
•phere of nethetic criticism on music, he has effect- 



ed a decidedly great and manifold change, which 
led to important accomplishments in the science of 
music through snch men as Marx, Jahn, Chrysan- 
der, Ambroe, etc., etc. Schumann, therefore, was 
not at Heidelberg and with Thibaut in vain. Later 
in his life he speaks himself with enthusiasm of 
the powerful Influence which Thibaut exercised over 
him. 

To show that the inner feelings for music in the 
soul of the earnest jurist and those of the auiet, 
thoughtful Schumann were equally foundea on 
truth and clearness, let us here add a little anec- 
dote. At one of their personal meetings they hap- 
pened to come upon Rossini, who at that time was 
ruling over the continent Sarcastically Thibaut 
remarks : " His music appears to me as if some one 
uttered in a sweet note of a flute, ' I... L...o...v...e 
(screaming) Thxx '" I This made Schumann laugh 
most heartily, and was the cause of the greatest 
merriment 
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The Concerto. Its Origin and 
Development 

BT BBENBZBB FBOUT. 

(From Oeorfre Grove's << Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians/* PartlY.) 

CONCERTO (Itel. ; Ger. and Fr. CowDerC), This 
name is now given to an instrumental composition 
designed to show the skill of an executant, and 
which is almost invariably accompanied by orches- 
tra — one exception being Liszt's ' Concert Patbet- 
ique' fur two pianos, and another Schumann's 
Sonata, op. 14, originally published as ' Concert 
sans orchestre.' The word was however at one time 
used differently. It was first employed by Ludovi- 
co Viadana, who in 1602-8 published a series of 
motets for voices and organ, which he entitled 
' Concerti ecclesiastici.' In this sense the word 
was used as equivalent to the Latin ' concentus,' 
and such works were called ' Concerti da Chiesa ' 
(Church Concertos). Soon other instruments were 
added to the organ ; and ultimately single instru 
mental movements in the sacred style were written 
which also received the name of ' Concerti da 
Chiesa.' The renl inventor of the modern concerto 
as a concert piece was Giuseppe Torelli, who in 
1686 published a ' Concerto aa Camera ' for two 
violins and bass. The form was developed by 
Corelli, Geminlaui, and Yivaldi. From the first ft 
resembled that of the sonata ; and as the latter grew 
out of the suite, the movements becoming larger in 
form and with more internal cohesion, so it was 
also with the concerto : there is as much difference 
between a concerto by Bach and one by Beethoven 
as there is between the ' Suites Anglaises ' and the 
' Waldstein ' sonata. In the time of Bach and Han- 
del the word ' Concerto,' though applied exclu- 
sively to instrumental music, had a less restricted 
signification than is given to it in the present day. 
Many of the specimens of this form in the works of 
the masters named more nearly resemble sympho- 
nies thsn concertos in the modern acceptation of 
the term. For instance, the first of Handel's so- 
called ' Oboe Concertos ' is written for strings, two 
flutes, two oboes, and two bassoons, and excepting 
in occasional passages these are treated orchestrally 
rather than as solo instruments ; while of Bach we 
have a concerto for violino piccolo, three oboes, one 
bassoon, and two horns, with string quartet, and 
another for three violins, three violas, three violon- 
cellos, and double bass, neither of which possess 
the characterif>tics of a modern concerto. The 
form, moreover, of the older concerto was much 
freer than now. With Bach we find a preference 
for the three-movement form at present in use. In 
the whole of his piano concertos, as well as in those 
for one or two violins, we find an allegro, a slow 
movement, and a finale in quick time — generally 
8-8. The two concertos named above are, excep- 
tionally, the former in four and the latter in only 
two movements. With Handel, on the other hand, 
the three-movement form Is the exception. As ex- 
amples of the freedom of which he makes use, may 
be quoted the movements of two of his ' Twelve 
Grand Concertos ' for two violins and violoncello 
toliy with accompaniment for stringed orchestra. 
These works are concertos in the m<3ern sense, as 
regards the treatment of the sole instruments ; but. 
their form is as varied as possible. Thus the sixth 
consista of a Larghetto, Allegro ma non troppo, 
Musette, and two Allegros, the second of which 
(though not so entitled) is a minuet; while the 
eighth contains an AUemande, Grave, Andante alle- 
gro, Adaffio, Siciliana, and Allegro. It should be 
mentioned here that Handel was one of the first, if 



net the first, to introduce opportunities for extem- 
pore performance on the part of the soloist, thus 
anticipating the ' cadenza,' an important feature of 
the modern concerto, to be spoken of presently. In 
the second movement of his Organ Concerto in D 
minor (No. 4 of the second set) are to be found no 
less than six places marked organo ad HbilHrn, and 
with a pause over the rests in the accompaniments, 
indicating that the player (that is to say, he himself) 
was to inaprovlse. 

The modern form of the concerto was finally set- 
tled by Mozart, and though several modifications 
have been introduced during the present century, 
the general lines of construction remain the same 
as fixed by him. Nearly fifty concertos of his com- 
position for various instruments are in existence, 
and, while presenting slight differences of detail, 
closely roHcmhle one another in the more important 
points. The concerto form is founded upon that of 
the^ Sonata ; there are however several variations 
which must be noted. In the first place, a concerto 
consists of only three movements, the scherzo, for 
some not very obvious reason, being excluded. For 
the sake of completeness it should be mentioned 
that Lltolff's so-called Cencerto-Symphonie in B fiat, 
for piano and orchestra, has exceptionally a scherso 
as tne third of fotir movements. 

The first movement in Mezart^s concertos always 
begins with a iuUi passage for the orchestra, in 
which the principal subjects are announced, much 
as in the first part of the first movement of a sonata. 
Sometimes the ' second subject ' is omitted in this 
portion of the piece, but it is more frequently intro- 
duced. An important difference in form, however, 
is that this first iutH always ends in the original 
key, and not in the dominant, or the relative major 
(if the work be in a minor key), as would be the 
case In a sonata. The solo instrument then enters, 
sometimes at once with the principal subject, and 
sometimes with a brilliant introductory passage. 
A repetition, with considerable modification, of the 
first iuUi mostly follows, now divided between the 
principal instrument and the orchestra; the second 
subject is regularly introduced, as in a sonata, and 
the ' first solo ' ends with a brilliant passage in the 
key of the dominant (or relaUve major, as the case 
may be). A shorter tuUi then leads to the second 
solo, which corresponds to the ' Durchfiihrungsatz,' 
or 'working out of a sonata, and which, after 
various modulations, leads back to the original key. 
The principal subject is then re-introduced by the 
orchestra, out in a compressed form, and is contin- 
ued by the soloist with the ' third solo,* which cor 
responds in its form to the latter part of a sonata 
movement. A short final iuUi brings the movement 
to a close. In most older concertos a pause is made, 
near the end of this last tutti upon the 6-4 chord on 
the dominant for the introduction of a cadenza by 
the player. Though very general, this custom was 
by no means universal ; in several of Dussek's con- 
certos — notably in his fine one in G minor. Op. 49 
— no such pause is indicated. The cadenza, when 
introduced, could be either improvised by the 
player, or previously composed, either by himself 
or by some other person. Mozart has left us thirty- 
five cadenzas written for various concertos of his 
own, which, though presenting in general no very 
great t-echnical difficulties, are models of their kina. 
Beethoven has also written cadenzas for his own 
concertos, as well as for that by Mozart in D minor. 
In the cadenza the player was expected not merely 
to show off his execution, but to display his skill in 
dealing with the subjects of the movement in which 
it was introduced. A cadenza consisting entirely 
of extraneous matter would be altogether faulty 
and out of place, no matter what its technical bril- 
liancy. It was the invariable custom to finish the 
cadenza with a long shake on the chord of the dom- 
inant seventh, after which a short passage for the 
orchestra alone concluded the movement. In older 
works the soloist was silent during these few bars ; 
but in his concerto iu C minor (Eochel's Catalogue, 
No. 49 n Mozart for the first time tried the experi- 
ment or associating the piano with the orchestra 
after the cadenza ; and his example was followed 
by Beethoven in his concertos in C minor, G major, 
and £ flat 

Before proceeding to speak of the modifications 
introduced into the concerto by Beethoven and 
other more modern composers, it will be well to 
complete our description of the form as left by 
Mozart. The second movement, which might We 
an andante, a larghetto, an adagio, or any other 
slow tempo, resembled in its form tne correspond- 
ing portion of a sonata. Sometimes the variation 
form was used, as in Mozart's two concertos in B 
flat (Kdchel, Nos. 450 and 466) ; but more frequent- 
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ly the ordinary andante or larghetto was introduced. 
Two charminff examples of the Romance will be 
found in the slow moTeroent of Mozart's concertos 
in D minor and D major (Kochel, Nos. 466 and S37), 
though the latter is not, like the first, expressly so 
entitled, but simply bears the inscription targheito. 
The solo part in the slow moyements is frequently 
of an extremely florid character, abounding in pas- 
safi^s of ornamentation. Sometimes a cadenza is 
also introduced at the close of this movement — 0.^., 
in Mozart's Concertos in A mH|or (Eochel, 414), 
C major (Kochel, 416), and O major (Kochel, 403). 
In such cases, as is evident from the examples 
written by Mozart himself for the works mentioned, 
the cadenza should be much shorter than in the 
first movement. 

The finale of a concerto was mostly in rondo 
form, though examples are to be found in Mozart of 
the variation form oeing employed for this move- 
ment also ; see concertos in C minor (Kochel, 491), 
and O major (Kochel, 468). Sometimes this rondo 
was interrupted by a complete chanfi:e of tempo. 
Thus the rondo of the concerto in C major (Kochel, 
416), which is in 6-8 time, is twice interrupted by 
an adagio in C minor, 2-4 ; in the middle of the 
rondo of the concerto in E flat (Kochel, 482) is in- 
troduced an andantino cantabile; while another 
concerto in E flat (K6chel, 271) has a minuet as the 
middle portion of the final presto. Short cadenzas 
were also frequently introduced in the finales ; the 
concerto in E flat, just mentioned, has no less than 
three, all of which, instead of being left to the dis- 
cretion of the player, are, exceptionally, written 
out in full. Similar short cadenzas will be fsund 
in the rondo of Beethoven's concerto in C minor. 
Op. 87, while in the finale of the concerto In G, Op. 
68, a pause is made with the special direction * La 
cadenza sia oorta ' — ^the cadenza to be short 

The innovations introduced by Beethoven in the 
form -of the concerto were numerous and import- 
ant. Foremost among these was the greater promi- 
nence given to the orchestra. In the concertos of 
Mozart, except in the tuttis, the orchestra has little 
to do beyond a simple accompaniment of the solo- 
ist, but with Beethoven, especially in his later con- 
certos, the instrumental parts have really symphon- 
ic importance. Beethoven was also the first to 
connect the second and third movements (see 
concertos in G and £ flat), an example which was 
imitated by Mendelssohn, in whose pianoforte con- 
certos in G minor and D minor all the movements 
follow continuously. Beethoven, moreover, in his 
concertos in G and £ flat, broke through the custom 
of commencing the work with a long tutti for the 
orchestra ; In the former the piano begins alone, 
and in the latter it enters at the second bar. It is 
worthy of remark that the same experiment had 
been once, and only once, tried by Mozart, in his 
little-known concerto in E flat (Kdchel, 271), where 
the piano is introduced at the second bar. One 
more innovation of importance remains to be no 
ticed. In his concerto in £ flat. Op. 78. Beethoven, 
infetead of leaving a pause after the 6-4 chord for 
the customary cadenza, writes his own in full, with 
the note 'Non si fa una Cadenza, ma att^cca subito 
il seguente ' — * do not make a cadenza, but go on at 
once to the following.' His cadenza lias the further 
peculiarity of being accompanied from the nine- 
teenth bar by the orchestra. Another curious ex- 
ample of an accompanied cadenza is to be found in 
that which Beethoven has written for his pianoforte 
arrangement of his violin concerto, Op. 61, through 
a considerable part of which the piano is accom- 
panied by the arums, which give the chief subject 
of the movement 

It is evident that the example of Beethoven in 
his E flat concerto led the way to the disuse of the 
introduced cadenza in the first movement Neither 
Mendelssohn nor Brahms in their pianoforte con- 
certos have Inserted one at all ; and where such is 
intended, composers mostly write out in full what 
they wish played, as for example Mendelssohn in 
his violin concerto, op. 64 (where, it may be re- 
marked in passing, the cadenza is in the middle of 
the first movement, and not at the end). Schumann 
(concerto in A minor, op. 64) and Raff (concerto in 
C minor, op. 186) have also both written their 
cadenzas in full. 

The concertos written since those of Beethoven 
have been mostly constructed upon the lines he l^d 
down. The introductory tutti has been shortened 
(as in Mendelssohn's, Schumann's, and Raffs con- 
certos), though occasionally works are still written 
in the older form, the most striking example being 
Brahms's concerto in D minor, in which the piano 
does not enter till the ninety-first bar. Sometimes 
also a qaickening of the tempo is iotroduoed at the 



end of the first movement (Schumann, Op. 64; 
Grieg, Op. 16). Various other modifications have 
been made by different composers, of which it is 
not necessary to speak in detail, as they are merely 
isolated examples, and have not, at least as yet, 
become accepted as models of the form. The two 
concertos for piano and orchestra by Liszt are con- 
structed upon a plan so different from that generally 
adopted tnat they should rather be described as 
fantasias or rhapsodies than as concertos in the 
ordinary meaning of the term. 

Sometimes concertos are written for more than 
one solo instrument, and are then known as double, 
triple, etc., concertos as the case may be. The con- 
struction of the work is precisely the same as when 
composed for only one instrument As examples 
may be named Bach's concertos for two violins, and 
for two, three, and four pianos ; Mozart's Concerto 
in E flat for two pianos, and in C for flute and harp ; 
Beethoven's triple concerto, op. 66, for piano, vio- 
lin, and violoncello ; Maurer's for four violins and 
orchestra. Mendelssohn's autograph MSS., now in 
the Imperial Library at Berlin, contain two Con- 
certos for two pianos and orchestra, and one for 
piano and violin, with strings. 
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Horfolk and Horwich Mnncal Festiyal< 

(From the London Times.) 

Oeiober 16. 

The Festival began to-night with a very interest- 
ing programme. Handel's delightful pastoral, "the 
pastoral of pastorals " as it has been justly styled, 
could hardly be more fitly mated than by the Sea- 
9onM of Haydn. The iuxtaposition of the two undy- 
ing works proved highly attractive. St Andrew's 
Hall, which never wore a more brilliant aspect, 
was thronged in every part, and the audience were 
delighted with the musical entertainment provided 
for them. When Sir Julius Benedict appeared in 
the orchestra he was welcomed, m he deserved to 
be, with cordial enthusiasm. The National Anthem 
was then given by the leading singers, chorus, and 
orchestra. It is unnecessary to enter into a de- 
tailed account #if the execution of such familiar 
works as those of Handel and Haydn. There was 
one disappointment unanimously felt, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, who was to have sung the part of Acis, 
being disabled by temporary indisposition from 
fulfilling the task assigned to him. Our rising 
young tenor, Mr. W. Shakespeare, however, was a 
most adequate substitute, and Mr. H. J. Minns 
undertook the music of Damon, originally set down 
for Mr. Shakespeare. The Telyphemus was Mr. 
Santley, to remind our musical readers of whose 
recitative, ** I rage, I melt, I burn," and its incom- 
parable sequel, "O ruddier than the cherry," the 
most colossal of love songs, would be superfluous. 
Miss Anna Williams was a charming Galatea, and 
all concerned, including chorus, orchestra, and con- 
ductor, did their very utmost to please, with success 
in proportion. As much may be recorded of 
Haydn's " Spring," in which Miss Anna Williams, 
Messrs. R. Hilton and Shakespeare took the parts 
of Jane, Simon, and Lucas. In fact, the entire per- 
formance was of more than average merit, and con- 
stituted an evening well spent 



October 16. 

The performance this morning of Dr. Macfarren's 
Joseph fully bore out the verdict pronounced t>y 
musicians and amateurs at Leeds, for whose most 
recent festival it was expressly written. The 
Leeds verdict was simply unanimous, which need 
cause little surprise, seeing that the merits of the 
oratorio—the English oratorio par «xre//<nre— suffi- 
ciently attest its justice. Joaeph is, we think, 
beyond question a great work and an honor to our 
school of sacred music, to which we owe so much 
that is admirable — far more, indeed, than some 
critics may feel inclined to grant That at the 
same time it belongs to the modern style of orato- 
rio, raised to such a height by Mendelssohn in his 
Elijah^ is equally true ; but this is equivalent to ad- 
mitting that it belongs to, and reflects the spirit of, 
our own time, which desires, if not absolutely new 
forms, at least new methods of coloring and expres- 
sion. Professor Mscfarren, understanding this from 
the beginning — as demonstrated plainly enough in 
John trie Baptist^ produced at Bristol, and the Bm- 
urreetion^ composed some time after for the Birming- 
ham Festival — has advanced steadily in the same 
path, and is likely to persist conscientioasly in 
following it It must not be deduced from the 
foregoing that our gifted coontryman looks back 
with indifierence to the past A musician so vari- 



ously learned would be unlikely to ignore what the 
illustrious dead have accomplished for the art of 
which he is an earnest and conscientious teacher. 
On the contrary, he has mastered nearly aJl that 
can be learnt from those inexhaustible sources, and, 
moreover, honestly makes use of them whenever it 
snits his immediate purpose. Now that, almost too 
late in his career, it may with deference be said. 
Professor Macfarren begins to devote his chief at- 
tention to the composition of sacred music in its 
highest forms, the results of early training are evi- 
dent in his ready command of development which, 
apart from natural gifts, is the most convincing 
sign that a true musician is before us. The speci- 
mens of fngal writing contained in his oratorios 
may be traced to determined perseverance and 
assiduous self culture. In each of the three we find 
examples that are real masterpieces of contrapuutal 
skill ; and, not to dwell upon the grand and elabo- 
rate chorus which brings the opening part of John 
the Baptist to a conclusion, or to anythmg of a sim- 
ilar kind belonging to the ReeurreetUm, we may 
point to " No. 6 in the oratorio which met with 
such cordial recognition to-day, as a piece of writ- 
ing in the st^le alluded to, for transparent clearness 
of part-writing and ingenuity of contrivance not 
easily to be surpassed ;— we mean the fugal chorus, 
'' Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long in the land," one of those commentaries, 
after the manner of the Chorus in Greek tragedy, 
which, as well as dialogues and purely dramatic 
scenes, are prominent and not less characteristic 
features of Joeeph. Professor Macfarren, it should 
be observed, does not write fugues for the mere sake 
of writing fugues, and is almost as chary of them 
in this, his last great effort, as Mendelssohn in 
Elijah ; but when, at rare int«rvals, they appear, 
it IS with a plainly distinct purpose — no ether, in 
fact, than to give staid and dignified expression to 
certain passages, best realized by the aid of purely 
scholastic treatment 

The oratorio is divided into two parte, the argu- 
ment of the first — headed '* Canaan," according to 
the well-chosen and ably-compiled text of Dr. B. G. 
Monk, organist of Terk Cathedral, Profeasor Mae- 
farren's coadjutor in the work— being as subjoined : — 

" Peacefulness of pastoral life. Disturbed by the 
Jealottsv of Joseph's brethren : their consplrsey to de- 
stroy mm ; his life spared by RenlMn. Approach of tho 
lahmaelites; they purchase Joseph from his brethren: 
Joseph's farewell to hts country. The false report of 
his oSsath brought to Jacob; the grief of Jacob and the 
attempts of his sons and daughters to comfort him." 

The second part transports us to another region. 
Here, under the title of '* Egypt," the incidents 
marking the progress and leading to the conclusion 
of the exquisite Biblical ; tory are thus set forth in 
the synopsis — 

"The pomp of Pharaoh's Court; he relates his dreams; 
the failure of the wise men to interpret them; Joseph 
is brought from prison, expounds them, and is Installed 
as governor with xreat splendor. Descriution of the 

J ears of plenty and of famine. First interview between 
oseph and hfs brethren ; Joseph reqtilres them to pro- 
duce Benjamin; they return to Canaan, and Reuoen 
Krsnades Jacob to allow Benjamin to accompany them, 
eond interview between Joseph and his brethren in 
the presence of the house of Pharaoh, when he makes 
himself known to them. Arrival of Jacob and all his 
family. Retrospective sketch of story from Psalm cv. 

No more fsvorahie opportunity for exciting the 
interest and stimulating the inventive powers of a 
composer in the strain of mind which has of late 
^ears influenced Professor Macfarren could be 
imagined, and the success with which he has taken 
advantage of it makes our wonder the greater that, 
during a long and always n\ore or less encouraging 
career, he did not begin much earlier to labor m a 
field so eminently suited to his peculiar artistic 
temperament Within a few years he has composed 
three oratorios of high pretension and adequate 
performance, which despite the recognized merits 
of his operas, cantatas, symphonies, quartets, sona- 
tas, part-songs, glees, and vocal music of all kinds 
— are unquestionably the works that exhibit his 
genius and talent at their best, and are, if only on 
that account, the most likely to endure. 

Some disturbing Influences seemed in all likeli- 
hood to bode ill fur to-day's performance of Joeeph, 
Both Mdme. Albani — an immense favorite here 
ever since her first appearance at the Norwich 
Festival — and Mr. Edward Lloyd were indisposed ; 
so it seemed probable that neither of them would 
be able to come forward. Chance, however, turned 
out more' propitiouE, and, though Mr. Lloyd was 
unable to sing in Ade and Oalatea yesterday, and 
Mdme. Albani at the rehearsal of the Oratorio had 
to be helped out by the clever and intelligent Miss 
Anna Williams, both were sufiiciently recovered to 
undertake their appointed tasks, to the great tatit- 
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faction of the audience, of the conductor, and espec- 
ially, it may well be supposed, of the composer, who 
was present. Sir Julius Benedict made a short 
speecn, asking indulgence for Mime. Albani, who, 
still laboring under indisposition, would neverthe- 
less endeavor to perform the duties assijo^ned to her 
sooner than disappoint her audience. But, happi- 
ly, her singing showed few traces of the indisposi- 
tion pleaded on her behalf. She sang with the 
same enthusiasm and the same depth of expression 
as at Leeds a year since, her efforts winning cordial 
and well-merited recognition. 
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The Black Wolf. Tbis must be credited to the 
Leipzig SignaU, from which we translate: 

"The famous Tiolinlst Vieuxtemps, on one of hfs 
artistic journeys, found himself la quite an embarrass- 
ing predicament. He was passing the night at the 
house of a rich Russian, and at dinner he was not a little 
dismayed to see a black mass under the table directing 
Its bumlngeyes upon him. < Don't be disturbed/ said 
the lady of the house, ' it is the black wolf, he Is tame.* 
—In the evening, when Vieuxtemps was going to bed, 
the same black wolf appeared again. * Don't be 
alarmed, it Is the black wolf, I'll drive him away,' said 
the servant. On the next morning, Vieuxtemps heard 
musket shots ringing from the court-yard. * What's the 
meaning of that?' he asiced the servant enteilng. 
< Don't be alarmed,* the servant answered: 'they are 
shooting the black wolf, because last night he tore our 
cook to pieces." 



Newport, R. I.— The following programme of a pri- 
yate concert, which took place here near the end of 
August, is good enough to be referred to even at this 
late day. Not having room for it when we received it, 
we overlooked it until now. The concert was given by 
Messrs. Jas. H. Wilson, of New York, and C.N. Allen 
and Wulf Fries, of Boston. 

Trio in B minor Mendelssohn 

For Piano, Violin and Violoncello. 
Messrs. Wilson, Allen, and Fries. 
Aria— « Batti, Batti" irom « Don Giovanni,*' 

Mozart 
Mrs. E. Humphrey-Alien. 
(Violoncello obligate by Wulf Fries.) 
Violin Solo— 

a.) Air Bach-WllhehnJ 

b,) Polish Dance Wieniawskl 

C. N. Allen. 
Piano Solo— Andante Spianato and Polonaise, 

Chopin 
J. H. Wilson. 



Solo- 

a.) Sarabands Bach 

b.) Menuet Mozart 

Wulf Fries. 
Bongs— 

o.) Serenade Raff 

b.) " My dnrline was so fair," Taubert 

Mrs. B. Humphrey-Allen. 

Trio in O Haydn 

Messrs. Wilson, Allen and Fries. 



The Wilhelmj Gonoerts. 

(From the Boston Courier.) 

Herr August Wilhelmj has come, seen and con- 
quered ; his conquest of our public has been 
complete. Yet before entering upon the considera- 
tion of his in every way marvellous playing, may I 
be permitted to express my astonishment at one not 
unimportant point in the great artist's first appear- 
ance here ? 

It matters nothing whether Wilhelmj is the 
*' greatest** living violinist or not ; probably no man 
can fairly claim the title, and in this matter the 
opinions of the contemporary German press can 
have but little weight. The contending musical 
parties in Germany are as acrimoniously polemical 
as are our own political parties. Joseph Joachim 
is known to be a close friend and ardent admirer of 
Johannes Brahms; August Wilhelmj is known to 
be an equally warm friend and enthusiastic admir- 
er of Richard Wagner. In view of the intensely 
partisan spirit which reigns over German musical 
criticism, it is not difficult to tell to which of the 
two great violinist^ a Brahmsite paper would give 
the title of " greatest," nor upon which of them a 
Wagoerite sheet would confer the same mark of 
distinction. But, as 1 have said, the title has no 
value except to advertising agents and lion-hunters. 
To musicians it means nothing, and Herr Wil- 
helmj, for one, is certainly great enough to dispense 
with it. 

Wilhelmj is undoubtedly a very great violinist 
(to take the element of comparison from an other- 
wise fitting superlative), and by this term we 
nnderstaoa aow-a-days something more than a 



great executant; we take it to mean a great 
artist. 

Now with what does this great artist make his 
first bow before an audience whose musical qualifi- 
cations he has no sound reason for despising? With 
a Beethoven concerto in D, a Mendelssohn or Mo- 
zart concerto, or even with Joachim's Hungarian 
concerto? with anything that can be fairly ranked 
as belonging to the highest class of violin music? 
No 1 It was with Pagnnini's concerto in D, a com- 
position which may be considered a violin classic in 
a certain very restricted sense, but which has little 
to recommend it as music, saving its, by this time, 
rather time-tarnished brilliancy. This was followed 
by an arrangement of the air from Bach's D-major 
suite, made by Wilhelmj himself, and arranged in a 
way that, if it showed the violinist's eye for the 
effect to be drawn from fine cantabile playing on 
the G string, also showed the musician's utter dis- 
regard for the integrity of Bach's work, and, what 
is equally bad, the most crass want of appreciation 
of its intrinsic beauties. Ernst's Airs hongroiiei and 
Wilhelmj's transcription of a Chopin Nocturne are 
excellent things of their kind — fascinating hoyB 
d'anvres when the maiin dish has been satislying, 
but not things one would care to judge a great ar- 
tist by. 

Apart from all considerations of Herr Wilhelmj's 
relation ivt his audience, what opinion must we 
form of his relation to art and to the glorious list 
of really great compositions for his instrument, 
when he comes before us for the first time with 
such a meagre — one is tempted to say such a com- 
promising — provision of music? He stands in the 
very foremost rank among modern violinists, and 
utterly forgetful of what is meant by nobleMe oblige^ 
he lowers himself at the outset to the level of a 
mere virtuoso. On subsequent evenings he has 
played some really noble music, but why did he 
not stand forth at once as the artist every one be- 
lieves him to be,and not dash our expectations in the 
beginning by doing a— comparatively — low thing, 
only to be at the trouble of redeeming his charac- 
ter afterwards ? This must be said to approach as 
nearly to the Immoral as anything in the range of 
instrumental performance well can. 

But now, to take Herr Wilhelmj as we have 
found him, and to put a truce to wishing for the 
thing that is not, his remarkable qualities as a vio- 
linist are apparent on the very surface. In the first 
place it may be safely said that such a violin tone 
has never been heard here, so full and round, of 
such commanding volume, yet without lacking that 
delicate, incisive quality, which is characteristic of 
the violin. It has all the warm glow of Vieux- 
temps, the delicacy of Wieniawski, the mellow 
sweetness of Ole Bull — and added to these, it has a 
vigor and volume which are entirely its ewn. No 
violinist has yet visited us who had at his com- 
mand such variety in timbre. In so far as quality 
of tone, per w, is concerned, Wilhelmj can fulfil the 
requirements of every class of violin music. Of his 
executive ability, his technique, it is needle^^s to 
speak — call it absolute, and you have hit upon the 
right word, which in all cases is as good as a whole 
page. In considering the higher artistic attributes 
of the man, the most notable point in his playing is 
the rare balance he shows between an intense and 
eagerly passionate nature and that power of self- 
command which can only come from a naturally 
stout and well-cultured intellect. He has plenty 
and to spare of musical powder to burn, but he 
never wastes it. This is the the point in which he 
is, upon the whole, the superior of his predecessors 
here; in the intense quality of his nature, and in 
his absolute command over it. 

in some other qualities some of the great violin- 
ists we have heard in Boston can over-bid him. Of 
the almost feminine grace ef Wieniawski, of that 
peculiar Gallic power of fascination which Vieux- 
temps possessed to such an extraordinary degree, 
there seems to be little in him. Grace and w'.n- 
someness are not his striking qualities. But in 
virile force he far surpasses his rivals. No one 
whom we have heard here could play the ever- 
glorious Bach Chaeonne as he did. That is a cru- 
cial test of the artist's mettle. It takes the highest 
man to do the highest work. It is a matter of 
regret that Herr Wilhelmj has played nothing of 
Mozart here. It would have been interesting to 
hear something by the great Salzburger from his 
bow ; for however much Mozart may be ranked as 
one of a class among composers — especially among 
.violin composers — his music forms a class wholly 
by itself from the esthetic qualities it demands in 
the performer ; not higher qualities than are re- 

3uired by Bach, Beethoven or Mendelssohn, bat 
ifferent ones. 



It is easy to see that whatever Wilhelmj takes 
hold of, he takes hold of in grim earnest. It is 
uncommon to see a man take everything so serious- 
ly as he does. Hence it comes that the greater 
the music he plays, the better he plays it. If he 
have a failins:, it lies in a certain want of versatili- 
ty of conception. His phenomenal tone and noble 
breadth of phrasing make every thing he does more 
than enjoyable, yet at times one could wish that 
the earnestness and breadth of style which find 
proper food in a Bach chaconne or a Mendelssohn 
Andante, did not invade the domain of music of a 
less serious, often of a frivolous character. 

But Herr Wilhelmj unites more and higher qual- 
ities in himself than any violinist we have heard 
here before. He possesses that spark of genius 
which compels enthusiasm, and the intellectual 
power of making that enthusiasm lasting. His 
playing is on a ver3'hierh plain, and if he sometimes 
plays music in many ways unworthy of himself, he 
does his best to raise it to his own high level, and 
to prevent its drajwing him d<iwn. Of trickery, of 
mannerism even, there is not a trace in his playing; 
all is nobly strightforward and honest. Even those 
little mannerisms which might be called inherent 
in almost all viol in -playing do not taint his style. 
In a word he is a great artist ; and such a rara am* 
is a really great artist; that, in the eyes of a musi- 
cian, is a higher title than the loud-sounding, but 
trite, "greatest living" anything. 

Of the things Herr Wilhelmj has played here I 
have already mentioned the Bach Chaconne, To 
say that he played it well, grandly even, is praise 
enousrh for any violinist, no matter how great. As 
for his other selection from Bach, — or rather after 
Bach, as the Germans would say, — the air from the 
orchestral suite in D, he played his version of it 
superbly, but the version is a bad one. Does Herr 
Wilhelmj think that it would be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to Bach whether the upper part in his harmo- 
ny were sung by a soprano or a tenor ? Whether 
the upper part in an orchestral work were played 
as it was written, or transposed an octave lower? 
Whether the orotund fulness of tone of the G string 
were substituted for the searching tenderness of the 
upper register of the violin ? If so, he has studied 
his Bach to little purpose. This is not a mere 
quibble; it touches a vital point in the music, a 
composition so divine that no man on earth has a 
right to make it fascinating, save in its own divine 
way. Of the transcriptions of Chopin's D flat noc- 
turne, and the " Preislied " from Wagner's Afeialer- 
Kviger^ the former is by far the more successful, and, 
if report speaks true, is one of the things for the 
playing of which Herr Wilhelmj has been most ap- 
plauded throughout Europe. It was, in truth, won- 
derfully played ; if not in the spirit in which Chopin 
conceived it when he wrote it for the piano-forte, it 
seemed to be at least played absolutely as Chopin 
would have conceived it, had he written it for the 
violin. The Andante and Finale from Mendels 
sohn's violin ccmcerto were inspiringly played — 
aye. every bit of playing Herr Wilhelmj has given 
us was inspiring, and inspiring in a hiirh way, too. 
The andante and variations from the Kreutzer So- 
nata were played in the most exquisite style. Of 
Herr Wilhelmj's other selections there is no need of 
speaking— although they won him much applause 
— for they were unworthy hispower^ and, I may be 
permitted to say, less fitted^ to his peculiar genius 
than to that of some other artists, whom he can 
easily distance in higher flights, but who need not 
fear him as a rival when the brilliant and intoxi- 
cating rendering of virtuoso pieces is in question. 

The other artists of the company call for little 
comment. * ♦ ♦ * * * * 

Yet what a setting for such a jewel as Wilhelmj ! 
What more than miserable programmes I That 
such concerts, with such an august name heading 
the programme, are — I will not say tolerated, but 
— possible in our community, shows that something 
is radically wrong somewhere. 

William F. Apthorp. 
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Music in Leipzig. 

(From Correspondence of the Philadelphia Evenlngr 

Bulletin.) 

Leipzig, Oct. 16, 1878. — The representations of 
Richard Wagner's Siegfried and Odtterddmmemng^ 
forming the second and third parts of TTu Nibelung't 
Ringt had the effect of not only bringing the friends 
of the distinguished composer out in strong array — 
these attending performance after performance with 
a regularity and nnflinching patience that at least 
prove their sincerity — ^but also an army of others 
from this and other cities. As often at given, the 
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Urge theatre has been filled, and thia means con- 
siderable in connection with an anusually high ad- 
mittance fee. There does not, as yet, seem to be 
any apparent abatement in the numbers anxious to 
see and hear, though it is a significant fact that, 
with the exception of those extremely prejudiced in 
favor of the musical peculiarities of The Mbelun^t 
jRina, none seem to care to take advantage of a rep- 
etition. It is, therefore, all but certain that, in a 
little while, either Wagner's colossal work will en- 
tirelv disappear from the repertoire, or submit to 
considerable trimming and cutting. Already the 
orchestral members, an of them also members of the 
Oewandhans orchestra, are complaining of being 
overtaxed, so much so, that a suspension of the 
Gewandhans concerts, during November, has been 
BOggMted if Wagner's Trilogy should continue to 
be nven in its complete form. This would call up 
BQch a storm of indignation against the directors of 
the theatre and render them so unpopular that 
either it will have to bo withdrawn for the present 
or run the risk of endangering their business inter- 
ests. Both plays were represented with the same 
attention to detail that characterized the perform- 
ances of BhrinfU and i>t> Walkure last Spring. 
The orchestra did nobly, never failing nor tiring ; 
following willingly and easily every motion of its 
enthusiastic loader, Sucher, )U8t as was to be ex- 
pected l^om the old and reliable orchestra, linger 
as Siegfried, the creator of the part in Bayreuth, 
was simply grand, and so was Schelper in the parts 
of "Der Wanderer" (WuUn) and Hagen. Frau 
Wilt, as Brniihilde, fully appreciated the possibili- 
ties of her part, and, possessing powers equal to 
these, using them with overwhelming effect, the 
impression she made by her masterly creation is 
not easily to be forgotten. Rebling as Mime was 
very good, less in voice, however, than in action. 
In a recently published letter of Richard Wagner 
to Neumann, the operatic director, he condescends 
to be much pleasca with the performances and their 
results. 

Last Thursday evening the first Oewandhans 
concert was given, with the following programme : 

Moaart— Symphony, D major. 
Haendel— Aria from " Samson.** 
Rabinstein— Piano concerto, D minor. 
Hofmann— Aria from " Armin.*' 
Bach— Salnt-Saifns— Chor and largo. 
Rabinstein -Etude, C major. 
Beethoven— Symphony No. 3, D msjor. 

Capellmeister Reinecke was warmly greeted by 
the audience, as he well deserved to be. From first 
to last it was a highly enjoyable concert. Frau 
Schuch-Proska, from Dresden, sang the vocal num- 
bers, and Herr Lowenberg, from Vienna, was the 
pianist 

A largely attended concert given by Rafael 
Joeeffy on Sunday evening, in the Gewandhaus 
hall, is worth referring to. The following was the 
programme: 

Chromatic fantasie and fugne Bach 

Variations Mfleases Mendelssohn 

Franenllebe nnd liCben (8 songs) Sohamann 

Sonatas, O minor and F minor Scarlatti 

Mennet Boocheri nl-J oselTy 

Novelette, No. 2 Schumann 

Moment mnslcal, A flat Schubert 

Noctnrao, Btnde, B minor. Masurka 1 nh/t«in 

Chant, polonaise and valse ) Chopin 

Tansarabesken Josefly 

Splnnerlled ans " Flyiz« Dutchman '* Llaxt 

laranteUa (Venesia e Napoli) Liast 

The young pianist, a former student of the con- 
servatory, ana later a private pupil of Carl Tausig, 
has swift and delicate fingers. His playing is a per- 
fect model of pianistic finish and refinement, out, 
unfortunately he lacks in those higher qualities 
which belong to true musicianship, a want that 
was sadly felt iu his interpretations of Bach and 
Schumann. The vocal numoers were sung by Frau 
Anna Schnltsen von Asten, all of them enjoyably, 
but not always so warmly as is called for by the 
•bntiment inspiring those singularly beautiful songs 
of Robert Schumann. 

John F. Himmblsbaoh. 
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Oox Musxo Paosb. The part-songs by Robert Frans 
and by Geo. Vierling» which we are now giving to our 
readers, are taken by pennlsalon ftom " German Part- 
SongSt" edited by N. H. Allbn, pabliahed by Oliver 
IMtBon fc Co., Boston. 



Schumann's '* Guammxltb SoHBtFTSN." We un- 
derstand that the second volume of Mrs. Fanny 
Raymond Ritter's translations from Schumann's 
papers about " Music and Musicians " is in press, 
and will be issued, simultaneously in London and 
New York, during the Christmas season. This, 
we believe, will make the collection essentially com- 
plete. The first series passed through three edi- 
tions in a year and a half, — an uncommon success 
for a book on music, even though by Robert 
Schumann. 



Stxphont Conobrts. The Eight Concerts of the 
Harvard Musical Association (Fourteenth Season) 
are now officially announced. Those who have 
already subscribed, as well ss new applicants, may 
obtain their tickets and select their seats at the 
Music Hall on and aftei; Tuesday next (Nov. 12). 
Price of season ticket, |8.00. The Concerts will be 
given on Thursday Aflernoons December 6 and 19 ; 
January 9 and 80; February 18 and 27 ; March 18 
and 27. 

The programmes, both in rostter and in execu- 
tion, will be the very best which the means at the 
disposal of the Committee will allow. As there 
seems to be no prospect of sny other Symphony 
Ooncerts in our city during the whole winter, is 
there not reason to hope tlist the attention of all 
true friends of Music will be concentrated upon 
these, so as to strengthen and build up into perma- 
nence one of our most important local institutions? 
Showmen and speculators will always cater to our 
curiosity and love of momentary excitement ; but 
it is to iustihiUofia alone that we can safely entrust 
the keeping of the sacred fire, the upholding of the 
high, pure standard, end the real education of the 
public taste. Our institutions must be the test and 
measure of the musical character of Boston. In 
the Handel and Haydn Society we have one insti- 
tution, for Oratorio, which is firmly established and 
doing every year a nobler work. Its twin institu- 
tion should be a permanent and noble Orchestra, as 
ne<- Tul to the Oratorio as to the Symphony; and 

so long as we do not sustain it, so long as we do 
not give it a fair chance to breathe and be itself, 
and to improve by constant practice and by paying 
occupation, so long Boston cannot claim to l>e in 
truth a musical city. 

Everif new euhvriher, therefore^ to the»e Concerts 
will be adding eomethivff to the chaneee of a better or- 
duMtra, wiih more rehearealt afui to the CommiUeie 
power to make the Conrerie worihff of ottr City. As 
the case now stands, the zeal and perseverance of a 
few has barely saved the Concerts, in spite of the 
indifference of the many, and even the chillins: 
frowns of some. They who withhold encourage- 
ment and patronage must not complain of any 
poverty-stricken aspect which they themaelves 
compel the programmes and performancea to 
wear. 

It is too early to announce the programmes. 
Suflice it to say for the present, as we have said 
already, that the list of Symphonies will undoubt- 
edly include the second snd tne seventh (and possi- 
bly the Eroiea) of Beethoven ; the second, in C, of 
Schnmann ; of Haydn, probably the charming 
" Oxford," in G, never heard but once in Boston 
(seven years ago), and another never given here; 
of Mozart, one quite new here, ur as good as new ; 
the new Symphony, in D, by Brahms ; and, for an 
eighth, perhaps (for the first time) that in C minor 
by Spohr, or, possibly, a new Symphony fresh from 
its composer^s brain. That will make four new 
ones out of eight, and one of the others next to 
new. Of course it will be one study of those 
charged with the programmes to • find interesting 
novelties in shorter forms of Overture, etc And 
some of the successful novelties of the past two 
seasons will have to be repeated, such as: the 
Triple Concerto by Bach, in C, or perhaps the oth- 
er one, in D minor ; the Paulva Overture of Men- 
delssohn : the Bosamunde Overture of Schubert, 
and that brilliant " Reitermarsch " of his in Lisrt's 
arrangement, etc, etc. No engagements are yet 
made with solo artists, but there will be no lack of 
good ones, vocal and instrumentaL 



MusiOAi. Ihtbetbunob. Some months ago wo 
ventured mildly to protest against a very viciouB, 
very vulgar practice, which has prevailed for acmie 
time in our theatres ; namely, that annoying, har- 
rowing accompaniment of all the pathetic psBSSgeo 
and crises in the play by a aubdued tremolo of 
strings, or a wailing of the whole orchestra. It is 
an interference with the theatre-goer's rights; it 
undertakes to do his feeling for him, to reflect bis 
own impressions back upon him from the stage. It 
is an impertinence, and cannot be frowned or hissed 
out of fashion any too soon. It is enough to keep 
one who has any taste- or sense of fitness away from 
theatres entirely. We were pleased therefore to 
find the other day the following in the New York 
TVibune: 

To the Editor <^ The DrOmme: 

Sib : Is there any conceivable reason why the orches- 
tra shoold spoil every pathetic passage In a play by a 
wailing accompaniment? The orchesferaa at American 
theatres seldom Jnstiljr their existence at all. They in- 
terrupt conversation between the acts, and torton 
delioate ears with their discords. Thoy may be said, it 
is true, to sot the step for a mnltitnde of thirsty men, 
who go out '< to toe a friend '* as soon aa the eortain 
falls. Often, too, during the play they serve to indicate 

that the andienoe is desired to weep, whluh otherwise 
no one would suspect. But why a noble emotloD, nobly 
expressed, a heroic act or an agonising death should be 
made ridiculous by a squeakinfc band, remains np to 
the prssont moment incomprehensible. It is exa^>or* 
atinc thus to be cheated out of an intelleetnal ploasare 

Kldfor in advance. I am not a profane man myself, 
1 1 will frladly pay the admission fee of any one wIm, 
when I nudge nlm, will audibly exdatm: **D— n that 
oreheatra.** L. 

—JTew York, October 88, 1878. 

The Latoft lanovatum in the Ibiiner of 
OiTing Gonoerti. 

TotheEdUorei^theBeitonDaaMAdeerHeer: 

Permit me in a few words to call your attention to the 
great change that has taken place in the manner of 
giving conoerts in Boston, and, with the exception of 
New York, I presume it is the same elBOwhere. 

Managers of '< lycoum bureaus," who naed to cater 
for our intellect, and had us lectured fkom a scion title, 
moral, religioos, sentimental, comical, and every other 
point of view, suddenly have taken it into their 
heads to educate us from an artistio point of 
view, and have taken the matter of giving oon^ 
certs into their hands. Thus, by the side of J. B. Oongh, 
Wendell Phillips, Henry Ward Beeoher, J. T. Fields, 
ete.,*etc., etc., we have the ** Mario Boso-Mapleson Op- 
eratic Combination,** the ** Alhaiaa Italian Opera Con- 
cert Company," the " Phllllppa-Brignoli Company," the 
" Myron W. Whitney Company," etc, etc, etc ; and the 
most recent attraction Is Mr. August Wllholm], with the 
combination of harp, ainging and a ** grand orehestra" 
dmmmed together for the oocasion, maktag the whole 
(I quote from the flaming advertisement) *'an extraordi- 
nary combination of eminent artists, and In order to 
give everybody aa opportunity to attend t h ese ' remaik- 
able musical ' feasts, the following popular scale of 
prices has been adopted," etc., etc 

We also hear of wholesale barntns for ou neo its to bo 
given wholesale, and the whole thing baa degenerated 
Into a money-making business. The majority will ap- 

8 laud, but the minonty may as well be heard. I belong 
B the minority, who view this state of affairs with ex- 
treme reicret. Artemos Ward would have oalled it a 
*' show busineM," but everyone who Is interssted in the 
cause of art must feel that to treat it thus Is a stain on 
modern dvfllsation. There can be no true prorreis 
where there Is no tme standard. The programme that 
Is offered us at Mr. WllhelmJ's concert, ** a great mnal- 
cal event,'* Is not one that he, as a tme artist, can coun- 
tenance, andin/kiet he, kimetlf, oniyptet^ twice t I want 
him and others to feel that there are a few aoKmg na 
who, thouRh they understand that such ariists as ho 
who visit us are only tempted to do so by the proenect 
or certainty of peouniajy gain, appreciate also now 
little these artlstt seem to value their artistio reputation 
i» thie eowUry, and how they lend themselves to do 
tblnKS here which they never would dare to do in thdr 
ownnomes. 

It is only a small voles that pleada for reverence for 
art, but it is a sincere one, inspired by the hope that art, 
which is only In its infancy in this country, may grow 
to maturity, and deprecating the idea of having it trod- 
den under foot by the desire of worldly gain. 

—Oetoberi^ 1878. 

We have much sympathy with the above The 
writer evidently meant it all right, but he lays him- 
self open to a reply which the Icctare bareaa man- 
agers were sure to make (though they made it with 
a deal of Baperflttcna verbiage in the- way of feeble 
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wit and temi-dassicAl affectation) ; namely to the 
charf^, which he would of coarse repudiate, of ask- 
ing a ^reat artist to exhibit his powers, or a manager 
to brin^ him to uti, without money and without 
price. The programmes indeed haye been unwor- 
thy ; but in fact Wilhelmj, although only put down 
twice, has giver ns each evening a verv copious 
allowance of his best, even volunteering n>r an en- 
core the entire great Chae^nne of Bach. 

The »oint of the whole difficulty, as we are always 
preaching, lien just here : The only remedy and 
real bulwark against the valgarizing arts and influ- 
ences of showmen, in the matter of concert-giving, 
must be found in authoritative, conservative, estab- 
lished musical intiUtUions of our own. When you 
have made these so strong that they can command 
the services of the Rubinsteins and Billows, the Jo- 
achims and Wilhelmjs, and present them on their 
nobler platform of true prc^rammes, then all the 
momentary fashions, and sensational ** attractions'* 
with which the speculator, with no music in his 
soul, lays snares continually for the groundling:^, 
will do comparatively little barm, and possibly some 
good. Art well provtded for, amusement will be 
safe; and if his Majeaty the People wants to be 
amused, vou can then afford to cheer him and cry : 
Lainez /aire. 

Concerts. 

The Alhaika Itauait Opkratio Concert Troupb 
g4ve three Cobcerts at the Boston Music Hall in the 
last week of October. We were only able to attend 
the second, Friday evening, October 26. The party 
consisted of four not particularly interesting sing- 
ers, and one admirable pianist, Herr Franz Rum- 

MXL. Of him we will speak first. His principal 
selection, the extremely difficult, original and deep- 
ly significant " Etudes " (or Variations) " Symphon- 
iquee,** by Schumann, we have never before heard 
rendered in a more masterly manner. In touch and 
accent, execution, phrasing, light and shade, it was 
all one could desire. The interpretation of each 
variation was pervaded with a true artistic and 
poetic feeling, and with manly fire and strength. 
He closed the concert with the Noctnrne in A flat 
of Chopin, very delicately rendered ; the *' Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith " variations by Handel, in which 
his rapid runs were marvellously even, pure and 
limpid ; and finally the tremendous Polonaise in E 
by Liszt, which we may truly say we have never 
heard so magnificently played before, and never 
has the composition itself intereated us so much aa 
in hia performance. We trust Herr Rummel will 
re- visit Boston, and give us some day the yet great- 
er pleasure of hearing him in a classical cancert with 
an orchestra. 

Mme. Alina Alhaiza, we are told, once sang 
here in an Opera Bonffe company. The name 
hardly sounds Italian, but seems Moorish. She has 
a flexible and brilliant voice of large compass, 
trained to quite facile florid execution. But in its 
higher range the tones are rather worn and harsh. 
She sang an Air and in a Duet (with Sig. Lvbkrti, 
tenor) from Victor Masai's " Paul and Virginia," 
specimens of modern French melody not wanting 
In dramatic pathos, and which might have meant 
more to us, had we heard them with the complete 
Instrumentation, instead of a mere pianoforte accom- 
paniment, well as that was played by Mr. Charlks 
£. Pratt. — Mile. Matilda Tom abi, with a sympathet 
ic contralto voice, sang with more expression than 
any of the others, we thought, a couple of pieces from 
" Paul and Virginia " and the Romance of Mignon 
(Ambroise Thomas). Sig. Lnberti did himself 
credit In the Duet by Mass^ and In the hacknied 
BLomanoe from " Martha; ** and Sig. Bovtvxrdi, with 
a rather shaky, large and powerful baritone, sang a 
somewhat lively Air from "Psul and Virginia," and 
lo a duet from Ha levy's " La Reine de Ch^'pre " 
with the Tenor. — We were near forgetting to men- 
tion Mme. Alhaiza's performance of the " Mad 
Scene " in Lueia^ which she gave with all the tradi- 
tional stage movement, attitude and gesture, sing- 
ing the music well ; but save us from all mad scenes 
on a concert stage ! 

August Wilhruu. There is in fact little else for 

08 to do, but join in the universal praise which all 

the performances of this truly great violinist and 
great artist have called forth here and elsewhere. 
There ia the leas need for us to add aught, In the 
way of appreciation or analysis, seeing that we 
have copied on another page an article which sums 
up with singular completenesa and exactness all 



that we have felt and would have said both of the 
perfection of his art and of the inadequate, unwor- 
thy setting in which such miscellaneous concerta 
placed him. (And how can we afford not to copy 
articles like that, since we are always bound to let 
our readers have the best ?) 

Wilhelmi is a great artist — is not that e**ough ? 
But when he is advertised and by the whole press 
pronounced "the greatest living violinist," one 
wonders whether they have ever heard of Joseph 
Joachim. He too is great, although no showman 
ever brought him to these shores ; nor would he, 
were he to come at all, ever consent to come in that 
way. 

There is more in Wilhelmj's playing to remind 
us of Joachim, than we have ever heird in any oth- 
er violinist There is the same great breadth of 
tone, the same great manliness of style and execu- 
tion, the same supreme mastery of all technical 
means and difficulties ; the same earnest, serious 
dealing with his Art, doing best that which is best 
worth the doing. Perhaps in the younger artist's 
marvellous purity and expressive quality of tone 
there is even more of sweetness, more of exquisite 
refinement than in Joachim's ; it is difficult to com- 
pare them over an interval of eighteen years. 
When so long ago, in Dresden, Joachim stood up in 
the corner of his chamber, and to us sitting, sole audi- 
tor, in the opposite corner, played to us without ac- 
companiment the incomparahie Chaeonne of Bach 
(greatest of all violin solos, we shall ever believe), 
it so thrilled through us and completely filled us, 
that we never hoped to hear the like again. We 
have enjoyed and felt the work a number of times 
since that. But last Friday evening, and again on 
Saturday afternoon (when he gave it for an encere !) 
Wilhelmj's rendering of the Chaconne did affect us 
and absorb us as if Joachim actually stood again 
before us. There was the same magistral breadth 
and singing quality of tone, the same grand sweep 
and sure, distinct progression of the fnll chords, 
the same convincing, satisfying and inspiring reve- 
lation of the inexhaustible depth and beauty of the 
work. And in his whole outward look and bearing 
the younger artipt wears the impressive aspect of 
bis older brother (let us not say rival) in hi<« art. 
With .perhaps somewhat more of the Beethoven 
breadtn of forehead, there is the same massive head, 
the same gravity of countenance, the same self-re- 
specting, self-forgetting dignity of presence, the 
same utter absence of affectation and of ad eaplan- 
dum trickery, the same complete absorption in the 
master and the work he is interpreting. He does 
not, like Ole Bull, fondle his instrument before the 
audience, and put his ear to it to listen after the 
sound has ceased ; he does net sentimentalize and 
spoil expression by overdoing it ; nor does he at 
the end of a brilliant feat of execution, smile delisfht- 
ed, aa much as to say : wliat a great boy am I ! Hia 
gravity of face is almost too monotonous ; we do 
not know yet whether he has humor. 

The first programme (Monday evening,Oct.28)was 
not indeed one in which such an artist would have 
been likely to introduce himself in Germany. How- 
ever admirable Wilhelmj was, the concert as a 
whole was third-rate. Think of three such hacknied 
vocal piecea in one programme as " II balen " from 
Trovaiore, " Ernani, involami " and '' Robert, toi 
que f aime " ! and sentimental ballads for encores ! 
And such senseless finger gymnastics as that Fan- 
tasia on Airs from the Prop)^to, which Mme. Caerr- 
no thrashed out on the Advertisement Grand I or 
the " Pksqninade " of Gottschalk. The lady can 
play finely, and has done so in these concerts when 
she had lietter music, or when "he accompanied 
Wilhelmj. And then every time a harp solo, by a 
modeat looking girl (Miss Maud Morgan) on a harp 
always out of tune, and only half tuned again for 
an encore piece ! All this one had to sit through to 
get what he came fo.*. The sinarers were in them- 
selves pcceptahle. Sig. Taqliapirtra. one of the 
most artist-lilse Italian baritones we have had here, 
sang in the chaate, refined style that he always 
does; and Miss Eatx L. Jamrs pleased by her 
fresh, sweet, clear soprano, and a good degree of 
vocal execution and expression. There was a small 
orchestra, such aa could be picked up for an even- 
ing, which played Schubert s Eoaamunde Overture 
much better than might have been expected, Carl 
Zrrrahn conductor, and closed the medley with the 
March from TannhS^tser, besides accompanying 
Wilhelmj. 

That the great violinist should make his first bow 
with a ahow-piece of Paganini (Allegro of the Con- 
certo in D) did net seem quite in character, nor did 
it harmonize with the first impression made by the 
very presence of the man. It showed what he could 



do, to be sure, and one was soon lost In admiration 
of the wonderful performance, showing perfect 
mastery at all pointa. He answered the enthusias- 
tic recall with something very different, with that 
heavenly Aria from Bach's Orchestral Suite in D, 
playing it as Wieniawski did on the G string ; and 
so rich and fuH and warm were the tones, so full of 
feeling, that one would have thought they came 
from a violoncello. It waa not what Bach meant, 
who wrote it for the soprano of the violin, and of 
course put It out of all true relations with the orig- 
nal accompaniment But it was marvellous Can- 
tabiU playing : It went to the very soul. The Fan- 
tasia on Hungarian Airs, by Ernst, was given with 
the greatest ore and verve, and vividneas of con- 
trast, and with all the romance of nationality. Hia 
encore piece after this waa probably the most uni- 
versally delightful thing he ever plays, that Noc- 
turne of Chopin, transcribed by himself, and deli- 
cately accompanied by Mme. Carreno. The melody 
sang itself upon the strings, and nothing could ex- 
ceed the tenderness, the searching pathos, the 
exquisite sweetness of the tones; it was hard to 
imagine that it was not writ*^en for the violin. Those 
rich chord paasasres, glisaando, were thrillingly true 
and perfect, and the fine poetic fiorilure were more 
subtle than the pianoforte could make them even 
under a poet's fingers. — ^The first night's impression 
y»8 of a greater violinist than waa ever heard here 
before. 

A paramount engagement robbed us of the second 
concert. Wilhelmj played the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo, — not the whole, but the Andante and Finale ; 
his own transcription from the Afritterainffer "Preis- 
lied " (for an encore) ; Ernst'n FMntasia di Bravura 
on the Romance and March from Ottllo ; and again 
the Chopin Nocturne with Carreno, who alait won 
encores by the Beethoven Son.ita in E fiat. Op. 27, 
and Liszt's Rhapsodic Hon^mise. No. 2. responding 
with the " Turkish Mareli " and a Chopin Waltz. 
The singers were the same, and the little orchestra 
played Mozart's Figaro Overture, and the Wedding 
March. 

On Friday. Wilhelmj's first piece was the great 
Chaconne by Bach, and we can only add that the 
interpretation was worthy of the work, grand and 
completely satisfying, leaving a profound imprea- 
aion. It was after thij», if we remember rightly, 
that he ngain played the " Pn'l»*Iiod,** preluding 
with the aong to the *' Evening Star" from 7a»n- 
h&tiser, with Mr. S. Lirbling for pianist. We rec- 
ognize a certain beauty in the '* PreiMlied," a certain 
yearning aspiration, yet we do not derive much 
comfort from its restless, spoil-bound, unprogressive, 
night-mare sort of melody : the violinist made the 
most of it — in hid wsy.— That the Andnnt* and Va- 
riations from the old "Kreutzer Sonata." with Mme. 
Carreno. were exquisitely plaved. goes without say- 
ing; and did the Chopin Nocturne follow? We 
forget. His last selection was the Rnerie by Vieux- 
temps, followed by a transcription of Schumann's 
Ahendlied. 

In the Mating of Saturdny. the great artist was 
most liberal with his best. He supplemented the 
Mendelssohn Concerto (two movements as before) 
with the Bach Aria ; the - Prei^lied " with the Bach 
Chaconne; and the Hungnrian Airs with — some- 
thing, we presume, but could not stay to hear. Mnic. 
Carreno played a Beethoven Sonata (Op. 27, No. 2) 
with much expression and refinement, especially the 
alow movement, but taking the quick movements at 
an extremely rapid tempo for su large a hall ; also 
Henselt's " If I were a bird," charmingly rendered, 
and a dashing Octave Study by Kullak. — ^There was 
LO orchestra after the aecond Concert 

Each successive hearing deepened the impression 
of Wilhelmj, and only made one crave to hear him 
more. He must certainly come back to us. Why 
will not our people so sustain Symphony Concerta, 
that they may be able for once to present such an 
artist on a purely artistic platform 7 

Nrw York has music to its heart's content, — 
enough to spare for all of us : four different series 
of Symphony Concerta (the Philharmonic, under 
Neuenhi-rg; the Brooklyn Philharmonic, for each 
of which Theodore Thomaa makes the journey from 
Cincinnati ; those by Dr. Damrosch, who will have 
Wilhelmj for his opening, and those at Chickering 
Hall, by Carlberg, who announces the famous Hun- 
garian vieliniat, Remenyi). Then there is the 
Mapleson Opera, apparently well launched on a 
career of auoceaa ; and there is the Oratorio Society 
under Dr. Damrosch ; and much more besides. We 
should have made a resumd of it all in aeason, had 
we not indulged too long In vain expectation of a 
letter from a valued correspondent 
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DWIGHT»S JOURN^AL OF MUSIC. 



Balttmobe, Not. 4.— Max Strako8ch*8 Company baa 
left, after a week of Italian Opera at the Academy of 
SI nslc, under Mr. John F. Ford's manaf;ement. 

The operas given were "Un Ballo," "Martha," 
" Traviata," " Favorlta," and Bizel's new Franco-Span- 
ish opera " Carmen,'* all of which were played to fair 
houses only, except " Carmen," at which the attendance 
was somewhat above the average. The old ruse of hold- 
ing a number of good seats in reserve to be convenient- 
ly disposed of on the evening of each performance, was 
again resorted to, bnt, very deservedly, without result- 
ing in any evident benefit to the management. 

The company opened with "Un Ballo," that abomi- 
nable creation of Guiseppe Verdi, which neither in plot, 
music nor dramatic situations, can f^how any reason 
why it should exist. Your readers are probably all ac- 
quainted with the preposterous story which forms the 
ground-work of tills flim-y production, and whicli, in its 
ridiculous improbability, cramps every attempt at drar 
matic action on the part of the performers. The opera 
should always meet with a favornble reception in your 
city, as a faithful chronicle of Boston in early colonial 
days (I). The enchanting scenic represeutat'ons; for 
instance, of Boston Common towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, coveted with trees and shnbbery, 
—the dismal cave in which the black sorcerers "Ulrior* 
mutters her weird incantations over a small fire of chips 
and in close proximity to two tall marble columns, 
probably imported from the ruins of the Acropolis, by 
Riccardo, the Duke of Warwick, with an eye to the fii- 
ture modern Athens,— the early colonial villains, prowl- 
ing about the Common after dark, looking for all the 
world like a lot of Italian banditti, fiesh from the Ap* 
penines;— all this cannot fall to stir the heart of eveiy 
patriotic Bostonian. 

From a musical point of view the Company is not 
above the average, with the exception of Miss Cary, 
Miss Kellopg, and Mr. Conly, the basso, whose flne 
voice makes one regret his rather nnprcpoi^sessing fig- 
ure. Of the three tenors, bnt one, Ernesto Rosnati, de- 
serves mention. As the Duke of Warwick his stage 
presence was dignified, and his voice nearly always 
true; the upper notes, however, though clear and ring- 
ing, requiring much effort and being often accompanied 
by that screeching peculiarity of voice nearly always 
found in very stout tenors. His voice has evidently 
seen better days, as ha» al^o th:it of tbo baritone Pnnta- 
leonl, who, however, compensates in a certain measure 
for voice deficiencies, by a graceful figure, expressive 
featnres and dramatic ability of no mean order. 

Miss Catarino Marco, who had been considerably 
puffed in advance, had suflScient occasion to show what 
she could do as " Michaela " in " Carmen," and " Vlo- 
letta*' in ''Travlata." Her voice is thin and ineffective, 
and the " tremolo " whiph she affects continually, be- 
comes actually unbearable. 

Of Miss Cary It is scarcely necessary to speak. As the 
black sorceress in Verdi's abomination, she had no op- 
portunity to show either her magnificent voice, nor her 
powerful dramatic talent; but the "Favorita" afforded 
her the neces.sary scope for both. Theresa Titiens, the 
greatest " Favorita" that has ever appeared in this 
country, is dead. Who can excel Annie Louise Gai7*8 
"Favorita "to-day! 

"Carmen" was played for the flrrt time here on 
Thursday, with Miss Kellogg in the title-role, and Sig. 
Pantaleoni as " Escamlllo," supported by an otherwise 
trashy cast, a passable ohorus and an orchestra, which 
tbongD rather small, was equal to the occasion. The 
coquettish Carmen was admirably acted by Miss Kel- 
logg, who fairly outdid herself. The character suits her 
well, just as that of " Filina "in * Mlgnon." In fact it 

is the only kind of character she can play with any 

Sreat credit to herself. The music of the loie is rather 
lankless and affords her no opportunity, as in "Filina," 
to display her vocal abilities, indeed the entire inter- 
est of the new opera centres on the proper dramatic rep- 
resentation of the coqiK'tt-sh ciuarette-gir1,who''e affec- 
tions flit from one to the otiier until they finally settle 
on the dashing Toreador, her life being brouirht to a 
sudden close by the hand of a former lover. The only 
other character to apologize to a ceitain extent for a 
purposeless plot, is " £scaraillo,** the gallant, graceful, 
daring '* Toreador.'* The music of tlie part reminds one 
forcibly of the sensational sonjrs of the Comte d'Adhe- 
mar, at one time very popular in French Cajft and Ger- 
man beer-gardens. 

The untimely death of the heroine would. imi^Iy that 
the play is a tragedy, but " Carmen " falls to excite the 
sympatnv of her hearers, and her death does not arouse 
any tragic emotions. 

The music throughout, although exceedingly pleasing, 
and abounding in fine concerted jiassageH, aiid orches- 
tral effects of the modern French school, Ih as .sensation- 
al as the plot. It is opera bouffe of a high order. 

A New York critic, after hearing "Carmen," says it is 
an opera one would like to hear again. Quite right, I 
would like to hear it again mv^elf ; but, the next time, I 
want to enjoy it in a beautiful garden, the trees in which 
are hung witn Chinese lanterns, under a balmy Bummer 
tkj, over a glass of old Andalusian vrine. 
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Philadelphia, Nov. i.— The Strakosch Italian Opera 
Company has given five performances in the week 
beginning October 21,— TVtnxitore, Travlata, Ballo in JAi«- 
chera, each once, and Carmen^ twice. The public sup- 
port was not equal, we regret to say, to the deserts of 
the artists. 

The crowning triumph was the " Masked Ball," which 
quite surprised the small public present, by its excel- 
lence and created a positive yVtrore; Rosnati and Panta- 
leoni carrying off the laurels, and even shadowing the 
Cary and Kellogg in their tavor with the pul>lic. 

The d^but of Miss Catarina Marco cnused some flut- 
teiing among the critics, who, in my estimation, scarce- 
ly did justice to the lady. She has a grand stage presence, 
being tall and well-formed, has strikingly beautiful and 
expressive eyes, Is a fine dramatic performer, and sings 
with aplomb and just intonation. Her voice is high So- 
prano, fiexible and brilliant, yet scarcely sympathetic 
in quality, and her trillo is surpassingly flne at any pitch 
in her extended compasn. 

Tlic d^but of Mr. Westberg, a tenor, was a compara- 
tive failure. We do not know his nationality, but judge 
hini to be German from his inferior method and emis- 
sion of the voice. He sang correctly however, and 
showed good intentions. 

Tiie d6but of Lazarini was, 7>frron£r9, a comparative 
success, while Rosnati carried everything before him. 
Pantaleoni became a jfreat favorite as did the otlier bari- 
tones, Cauf man and Gottschalk, and the basso, Conly. 

Carmen^ as you know, is taken from the novel liy 
Prosper Morlm^e, the libretto b^-ing writ en by Meilhac 
and liaWvy, and the music compose*! by Georj;es Bizei, 
who died about three years ago. Notwithstanding the 
highly colored criticisms and praises of the English 
press— musical and other— we found the music very 
unsatisfying and tiresome, being forced, from sheer 
fatigue, to leave on its first nlghf after the second act; 
but we returned to the task refreshed on the second 
night, and braced ourselves for the remaining portion. 
If you can Imagine the possible effects of a long Sonata 
being played on the organ with the Twelfth and Dulci- 
ana in the Swell, Bourdon and Fifteenth In the Choir, 
Trumpet in the Great, and a four-foot Violin in the 
Real Organ, you may approach a realization of the 
bizarre treatment, however clever, of the orchestra. 
The melodies have a decided French turn, and the mo- 
tives are given in a fragmentary way most puzzling and 
annoying even to tho»-e who do not a^k for the "endless 
meloily " of the new school. The story is simple, bnt is 
not treated with the usual force of the Fiench drama- 
tists: it all througli hangs ^re, and you feel as if Wiiit- 
ing for something that ought to, but does not come. 
There Is a slight suggestion of Offenbach, but none of 
his " (TO " and snap, which sometimes betray ns, against 
our will, into a seeming liking of him. Carmen \'^ called 
an " Opera Comlque," but ends with a tragedy, thus 
putting ii» at sea in our previously learned cl issiflca- 
tion. Sufilce It to say that C%trmen has failed to please 
the public; notwithstanding the earnest efforts of the 
artists to save it, and the splendid manner in whirh it 
was placed upon the stage. The cast comprehended 
Mesdames Kellogc, Marco, Lancaster, HolTman, Messrs. 
Lazzarini, Pnntaleoni, Gottschalk, Caufman, Barill. 
The opera has been the only event of interest in musical 
circles since my last communication. 

Amkkiccs. 



Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 28.— I send yon herewith the 
programme of the first of this season^s conc(*rts hero. 
The Musical Society is to give four more, and the Ation 
CInb four also. 

Overture to Sakuntala(Op. 13) for Orchestra, 

Call Goldmark 
Recitative and Aria of Susanna, (Soprano) " Wel- 
come, happiest moment,*^ from the Opera "Fi- 
garo's Marriage," W. A. Mozart 

Miss Bianca Redfield. 
Maennerchor— 'Spirit Song over the Waters," (Po- 
em by Goethe) for tenors and basses, in four 
parts each, with accoapaninient of two violas, 
two violoncellos, and Contra Bass, 

Franz Schubert 
Ninth Svmphonv fD-minor, Op. 12fl) with Final 
Chorus on Sc'hillers " Hymn to Joy," 

L. van Beethoven. 

The concert was very creditable. Of course the at- 
tempt to give the Ninth Symphony was a very ambitious 
one, both for the onihestra, which is picked np among 
local musicians i for the ch«.rus; and for the soloists, 

who are all local sin^rers, voung and trained heie. Such 
a pci forma nee as would W given l»y Thomas's Orches- 
tra, with Ihe Hau'lel and Huydn Society of Boston, was 
not to be dreamed of. But this orchestra wa<« fairly 
balanced, the chorus excellently so, and the soloists 
creditably up to tlier work : while the performance gave 
evidence of can ful and jiainstaking drill on the i)ai t of 
the rondurtor, and of honest, enthusiastic work on the 
1 art of those umler his command. The rcj^ult was, not 
a faultless pel formance, but one which interested and 
inspired the audience, Jind which has done more to for- 
ward real niiisical pro-ziess here than half a dozen con- 
certs bv travellinL' orchestras could have done. 'I he 
work o*f the societies is creating a munical atmotphtre 
here, which is everything in musical growth and 
education. 

The Musical Society ii to give Schubert's C-raalor 
Symphony, Dec. 10. J. C. F. 
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V«ciil. with PiiSB* Acc«HBpaBiHB«ac. 

Dormi Pure. (Sleep on). Serenade. 6. 4. 

F to g. ScvLderi, 60 

" Tu sel un angelo "— " Au Jardin i^evelllant." 
" Thou art my angel." 
Quite easy for an Italian song, very smooth 
and i>leasant to hear. 

The Old Sailor Wife. F. 8. c to D. MoUt^. 85 

" For 'tis tl<le-time in the river. 
And Hhe cometb oh ! she cometh. 
With a puH>, haul*e, yeo! heave boy! '* 
That's as near as Jean Ingelow can get a sail- 
or's song; but it is very sweet for all tbat. 

Old Fashion Dress. B6. 8. d to £. Danks. 80 
" It was the style years ago." 
An old dress with a mural in its pocket. 

In Meadows Green. Duet. D. 4. d to F. 

Braekett, 35 

" No more from this sweet dream to part; 
I feel the sunshine in my heart." 
Quite an elaborate duer, which may be called 
two ^ongs in one, since the two voices have each 
an independent melody, one of which is ma<le 
skillfully to harmonise with the other. Pine 
poetry and music. 

The Little Brown Church. Song and Cho. 

A. 2. E to C. Pitts, 35 

" There *s a church In the valley by the 
wildwood," 
Pleasing, and in popular style. Easy compass. 

How have I thought of thee. E5. 4. E to'G. 

Tipton, 80 

" Trembling, lest some rude hand 
Hath mafle her sweet home desolate." 
Quite a varied Rhythm, and effective song. 



Beauties of Carmen. By G. Bizet. 

This set includes quite a number of pieces, vo- 
cal and Instrumental, including the best aim of 
an opera which is now an European favorite. 
Some of the vocal pieces afe: 

Song of the Toreador. A6. 4. b to F. 50 

" Toriador, be wary! " 

With the Guard. F. 4. c to F. 85 

" One! Two! we *re marking time! " 

Neath the Ramparts of Sevilla. Seguidilla. 
D. 4. b to F. 40 

" Chez mon ami, Ltlias Psolta." 

There are French and English words to the 
spirited songs. 

KustrvBS€iBtal* 

In the new Home. Waltzes. 8. KSler B&a. 75 

A verv agreeable set of waltzes, which have 
Sweet Home in the Introduction and the Finale, 
and good music ali the way between. 

Guillaume Tell. Grand Fantasie. 6. 

Sydney Smith, 1.25 
A doubly brilliant piece, in Smith*s bright 
style. 

Rapid Transit. Grand Galop de Concert 

A6. 4. WelM. Solo. .75 

Four hands. 1.50 

A rapid transit of the eye over this will show 
a great deal of power and energy, and players 
will be tempted to go over the track so well laid 
out. 

Master Mason's March. Ah, 3. Karl, 40 

A march of much richness and variety, and 
the brethren who wish to march on a Level 
around the Square, will find tbat it plumbs per- 
fectly with their sense of harmony. 

New Wedding March. E&. 3. Wedel 50 

In a distant way is in the stvie of ihe old march, 
but Is, nevertheless, quite a alflerent piece ; and, 
being new, will be welcome. 

Gems from The Little Duke, by Lecocq. 

Galop. D. 3. Warren. 85 

Arrangement of one of the pretty airs of tho 
Opera. 

6 Tone Pictures. Sudds, ea. 85 

No. 1. Contentment. Db. 8. 

It is with quite a contented feeling that one 
will try this again, after enjoying its melody 
once, twice or thnce. 



Adbbeviations.— Degrees of diiBcnIty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is denoted l>y a capital letter, as C, 
Bb, etc. A laree Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if below 
or shove the staflT. Thus: " C. 6. c to S," means " Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, E on the 4th space. 
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Produotion of Oonnod'i '' Polyenote." 

After 80 many postponements that the 
Parisians became weary of waiting, M. Goan- 
od's **Polyeucte" was produced at the Nou- 
relle-Op^ra, on Monday, the 7th ult. The 
splendor of its representation more than atoned 
for delay. M, Halanzier knew perfectly well 
what he was about, and would not be turned 
aside by any measure of remonstrance or ridi- 
cule. He had to make the presentation of the 
first new work at the Grand-Op^ra a maprnifi- 
cent success, and so lon^r as the preparations 
were not complete—in fkct, while anvthin^ 
whatever remained to be done— the public and 
the press were allowed to clamor unheeded at 
the gates. At Inst everything was ready, as 
Marshal Leboeuf said of the unhappy- French 
army in 1870. ** down to the smallest strap and 
buckle; »' and only then, when the closing 
days of the Exposition had arrived and the 
season had well nigh flitted away, was ** Poly- 
eucte " brought forth. Let us, before noticing 
the performance, look at the manner in which 
the Opera itself was got ready, and draw, as 
we inevitably must, an unpleasant, though 
perhaps wholesome, contrast with what takes 
place in the same wav nearer home. 

As far back as 1869 the libretto of **Poly- 
encte " was finished by MM. Barbier and Carrt, 
the subject being taken, as everybody knows, 
from Comeille's tragedy. In 1870 of 1871, M. 
Gounod came to England, and the composition 
of the music occupied much of his time during 
a prolonged residence amongst us. How, when 
completed, the MS. score was detained here 
and did not accompany its distinguished author 
back to France: how, despairing of again 
possessing it, M. Gounod set bravely to work 
and re-wrote the whole from memory, and how 
the original MS. at length was restored to him 
—all these incidents are familiar and need not 
be recounted in detail, Nor need we dwell 
upon such a matter of recent history as the 
difficulty which arose between M. Halanzier 
and the publishers of the Opera, nor upon the 
little dispute which, later still, sprang up be- 
tween the same eminent imprewHo and M. 
Gounod himself. Enough that in October, 
1877, the score of **Polyeucte" was handed 
over to M. Halanzier, and the work of prepa- 
ration began which ended exactly a year after. 
First of all it was necessary to determine the 
principal artists, both of *» creation " and |wr- 
ta^. This task, in virtue of right and custom, 
fell to V' Gounod, who easily obtained Mdlle. 
Krauss and M. Salomon for the leading char- 
acters. In other cases difficulties arose. Thus, 
M. Lasealle could not, at first, be reconciled to 
the part of Shire, The Roman general is 
deeply in love, and his feelings overcome his 
manliness. So M. Lassalle, a big person, went 
to M. Gounod, saying, "Master, I cannot 
weep. Look at me ; is it possible for a fellow 
of my size to cry decently on the stage f " But 
his objections were not proof against the argu- 
ment of an additional romance: in course of 
time all other susceptibilities were allayed, and 
the cast definitely made. Then came the copy- 
ing of the parts, which alone cost between 
6,000 and 7,000 francs; and next the import- 
ant matter of the scenic arrangements. The 
Opera is in five acts, whereof each was given 
into separate hands— M. Daran (Act 1), M. 
Cherct (Act 2), MM. Rub€ and Chapron (Act 
8), MM. Carpegas and Lavas're, sen. (Act 4), 
M. Lavastre, jun. (Act 5). These gentlemen 
made a sketch for each of the tableaux intrust- 
ed to them, and submitted it to the authorities 
of the house— subsequently, on its being accept- 
ed, building up the "set" in miniature, for 



examination by the machinist, who had to de- 
termine its practicability for working. The 
miniature, or maqtutU, having passed, the 
artist set to work upon the scene itself — no 
small labor in the case of such elaborate and 
gigantic pictures as the exicrences of the stage 
and the Opera required. While M. Daran and 
his colleagues were thus busy, the designer of 
the costumes, M. Lacoste, had an equally im- 
portant and responsible task on hand. Given 
earte Manehs by his director, this gentleman 
spared neither trouble nor expense; and his 
expenditure of both may be imagined when it 
is stated that no fewer than 128 different cos- 
tumes, all as correct ns research could make 
them, were provided. Some of these were, of 
course, multiplied: and altogether over 1,000 
complete dresses entered the wardrobe of the 
theatre for use in **Polyeucte" alone. The 
pains taken with the costumes were immense. 
M. Lacoste made a water-color drawing of 
each, showing every shade of color and every 
detail of ornamentation ; while great care was 
used to adapt the dress to the figure, etc., of 
the wearer, and to secure harmony of tone 
among those which would necessarily be 
placed in juxtaposition daring the perform- 
ance. 

Scenery and dresses having been provided, 
the mUe-en-acine in all its multifarious parts 
demanded attention. Nearly 8, 000 francs were 
spent in '* properties *' alone, and 270./S^ranf«, 
male and female, were for months drilled in 
the groupings and action which had been de- 
termined on. Not human beings only were 
thus trained. The four white horses selected 
to draw the triumphal car of 8h>ire had equally 
to study their parts, havinsr first been sent up 
to the le^el of the stage by means of a lift. 
The special rehearsals in each department were 
most elaborate and painstaking. Those of 
the principal artists, under M. Salomon, were 
extremely nnmerous, every point being made 
familiar before the general rehearsals began : so 
with the hundred chorus-singers, who were first 
exercised in reading their music, the time 
adopted being as slow again as that indicated 
by the composer: Then the serious studies 
commenced, taking place twice a week, in the 
charus-room at the outset, finally on the stage, 
in order to learn the action, entries, exits, and 
B» on. Even more care was bestowed upon 
the orchestra. Beginning by simply reading 
their music without attention to anything but 
the mere notes, the instrumentalists passed to 
a methodical study of each number. This 
done, a grand rehearsal was given in presence 
of all the artists and chorus, followed by anoth- 
er in which the solos and concerted pieces were 
sung with the band. Then, every person being 
perfect in his or her work, came the ripetUioru 
gknhalMy with scenery, dresses, etc. Of these 
there were eight, the last taking place on Oc- 
tober 3, when the arduous labors of a year end- 
ed, and '*Polyeucte" was pronounced ready 
for the public. Surely such careful prepara- 
tions deserved to be crowned with success. 
This is the true artistic spirit, and supplies us 
with one reason why Opera belongs to France, 
and remains only in furnished lodgings — 
shabbily furnished at the best — among our- 
selves. 

The premUrs of M. Gounod's Opera was one 
of the greatest events of a Parisian summer fer- 
tile in such things. For months it had been 
anticipated with eagerness, and as reports 
spread about concerning the grandeur of the 
music and the magnificence of the mim-en-acin€^ 
a desire to be present became the rage. Weeks 
before the doors were opened not a place was 



available for love or money, and when the cur- 
tain rose such an audience filled the house as 
only Paris can bring together on special occa- 
sions. Foreigners who had travelled hundreds 
of miles for the express purpose attended in 
large numbers: the rest was the diU of all that 
goes to make up French social, literary, and 
artistic eminence. M. Gounod might well 
have been proud of the compliment paid to his 
genius^-one he scarcely anticipated seven years 
ago, when the theatre was an army hospital, 
Paris a ruin, and the composer an exile. , The 
Opera was cast aft follows: Pauline^ Mdlle. 
Krauss; Pol^eucU^ M. Salomon: 8hhv, M. 
Lassalle: SimSon^ M. Bataille; FUix, M. Bera- 
di; Le Cfrand-PritrA, M. Menu; Bextui^ M. 
Bosquin; Nharquey M. Auguez; Stratoniee^ 
Madame Calderon. It may be as well to add 
that the chief parts were under-studied — Paul- 
ine by Mdlle. de Reszke, Polyettete by M. Sel- 
lier, and Simeon by M. Boudouresque. For 
some time after the performance began the 
audience remained apparently unmoved. The 
severe dignity of the music was perhaps a sur- 
prise to mosi, not of the most welcome charac- 
ter. But as the Opera developed itself an 
entire change took place. The strength of the 
story, the exalted nature of its treatment by 
M. Gounod, and the magnificence of the stage- 
pictures revealed to all present that they were 
assisting at the {Ubvt of a great work, intended 
to fill a place in French Opera analogous to 
that of Comei1le*8 tragedy among its kind, 
conceived in the same lofty spirit, and wrought 
out with the same uncompromising fidelity to 
artistic principles. Thenceforward thp success 
of the representation was assured. The audi- 
ence set no bounds to their applause. They 
were delighted with the scenic effects, as well 
they might be ; charmed with the Pagan ballet, 
satisfied with the artists, and — though the 
drama and its musical illustration may have 
been hardly to the taste of lovers of lighter 
fare— content to accept both as splendid addi- 
tions to French art. All concerned in the rep- 
resentation worked with a will, and too much 
praise cannot be given to the case and smooth- 
ness with which the complicated theatrical 
machine was made to work. Mdlle. Krauss 
distinguished herself highly. She is a thorough 
artist, and rose to the height of the great 
occasion as only a thorough artist can, singing 
and acting with unsparing devotion to her 
task. M." Salomon equally well justified M. 
Gounod's choice, nor were the other perform- 
ers less deserving in their several degrees. The 
whole representation, indeed, was a triumph 
in keeping with the grand traditions of the 
establishment, and a fitting crown to M. 
Halanzier's unsparing labors. '*Polyeucte" 
has since been given thrice a week to crowde.d 
houses, and a long time must elapse ere even 
curiosity about it can be completely satisfied. 
— London Muneal Timoi^ Notember 1. 
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The Gonflervatoire in Paris. 

(By M. OusTAVB CnouQUiCT, In O^oryre Grove's " Dic- 
tionary of Mnsic and Musicians," Part IV.) 

CONSERVATOIRE DE MUSIQUE. A 
free school of music, established in Paris in the 
Convention Nationale, Aug. 8, 1795. Its first 
suggestion was due to a horn-player named Ro- 
dolphe, and the plan which he submitted to 
the minister Amelot in 1775 was carried into 
effect on Jan. 8, 1784, by Baron Breteuil, of 
Louis XVPs household, acting on the advice 
of Gossec. This Ecole royale de Chant, under 
Gossec*s direction, was opened on April 1, 
1784, in the Hotel des Menus -Plaisirs du Roi, 
then used by the Acaddmie for its rehearsals. 
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The first public concert ^as given April 18, 
1786, and on the addition of a class for dramat- 
ic declamation in the following June it adopted 
the name of the Ecole royale de Chant et de 
Declamation. The municipality engaged a 
band under Sarrette in 1790, and instituted on 
June 9, 1792, the Ecole ^ratuite de Musique de 
la Garde Rationale Parisienne, which did good 
service under Sarrette's skilful direction, and 
finally t«ok the name of Institut National de 
Musique, Nov. 8, 1798. But the independent 
existence of both these schools came to an end 
on the formation, by governments of the Con- 
servatoire de Musique, Aug. 8, 1795, in which 
they were incorporated. Sarrette was shortly 
afterwards appointed president of the institu- 
tion, and in 1797 his charge extended to 125 
professors and 600 pupils of both sexes, as well 
as to the printing-ofiice and warehouse estab- 
lished at 15 Faubourg Poissonni^re, where the 
*M6thodes du Conservatoire,' prepared under 
the supervision of Catel, M6hul, Rode, Kreut- 
zer, and other eminent professors, were 
published. The organization of the Conserva- 
toire was modified by Bonaparte in March 1800, 
after which the staff sto<>d as follows: — A 
Director — Sarrette; five Inspectors of Tuition 
— Gossec, M^hul, Lesueur, Cherubini, and 
Monsigny; thirty first-class Professors — Louis 
Adam, Berton, Blasius, Catel, Devienne, Du- 
gazon, Duvemoy, Garat, Gavini^s, Hugot, 
Ereutzer, Persuis, Plantade, Rode, Rodolphe, 
Sallentin, etc. ; forty second-class Professors — • 
Adrien, Baillot, Boieldieu, Domnich, Eler, 
Jadin, etc. The Conservatoire was again re- 
organized Oct. 15, 1812, by the famous D^cret 
de Moscow, under which eighteen pupils, nine 
of each sex, destined for the Th^fttre Fran9a]s, 
received an annual allowance of 1100 francs, 
on the same footing with the Pensionnaires — 
eighteen vocal students, twelve male and six 
female. This Pensionnat had been established 
in 1806; but the men alone lived at the Con- 
servatoire. 

On Dec. 28, 1814, Sarrette was abruptly dis- 
missed from the post he had filled with so 
much zeal and talent, and though reinstated 
on May 26, 1815, vras compelled to retire final- 
ly on the 17th of the following November. 
The studies were interrupted for the time, and 
the school remained closed until April 1816, 
when it re-opened under its former title of 
Ecole royale de Musique, with Perne as Inspect- 
or-general. Cherubini succeeded him April 1, 
1822, and remained until Feb. 8, 1842, when 
he was replaced by Auber, who directed the 
Conservatoire until his death. May 12, 1871; 
M. Ambroise Thomas, the present director, 
was appointed on the 6th of the following 
July. 

Before speaking of the Conservatoire of our 
own day, its financial condition, staff, and musi- 
cal importance, we must enumerate some of 
the most remarkable acts which marked its 
successive administrations. 

The budget originally amounted to 240,000 
francs, but this in 1802 was reduced to 100,00Q, 
a fact indicative of the grave money difficul- 
ties with which Sarrette had to contend 
through all his years of office, in addition to 
the systematic opposition of both artints and 
authorities. By the publication of the * M6th- 
ode du Conservatoire,' however, to which each 
professor gave his adherence, he succeeded in 
uniting the various parties of the educational 
department on a common basis. Amongst the 
savants of the institution who assisted m this 
work were Ginguen^, Lac^p^e, and Prony. 
Under Sarrette the pupils were stimulated by 
public practisings; to him is also due the 
building of the old library, begun in 1801, and 
the inauguration of the theatre in the Rue Ber- 
g^re, 1812. In the same year he obtained an 
increase of 26,800 francs for the expenses of the 
Pensionnat; and the institution of the *Prix 
de Rome ' in 1808, which secured to the holders 
the advantage of residing in Italy at the expense 
•f government, was his doing. 

Under Feme's administration an ' Ecole pri- 
maire de Chant ' was formed, April 23, 1817, 



in connection with the Conservatoire, and 
directed by Choron. The inspectorship of the 
Ecole de Musique at Lille was given to Plan- 
tade. In 1810 it adopted the title of * Con- 
servatoire secondaire ae Paris,' in which it was 
followed by the Ecole at Douai, no longer in 
existence. The formation of special classes for 
lyrical declamation and thestuay of opera parts 
was also due to Feme. 

Cherubini's strictness of rule and his pro- 
found knowledge made his direction very 
favorable for the progress of the Conservatoire. 
The men's pensionnat was re-organized under 
him, and the number of public practices, which 
all prize-holders were forced to attend, in- 
creased in 1823 from six to twelve. By his 
means the opera pitch, universally allowed to 
be too high, was lowered in 1826, and the 
Ecole de Musique founded at Toulouse 
in 1821 was attached to the Conservatoire, as 
that of Lille had previously been. He opened 
new instrumental classes, and gave much en- 
couragement to the productions of the *Soci6t6 
des Concerts du Conservatoire.' By his means 
the library acquired the right to one of the two 
copies of every piece ef music or book upon 
music which authors and composers are com- 
pelled to deposit with the Ministre de Plnt^ri- 
eur (March 29, 1884). In 1841, through Cher- 
ubini's instrumentality, the Ecoles of Mar- 
seilles and Metz became 'Succuntales du 
Conservatoire;' in short, during his long 
administration he neglected no means of rais- 
ing the tone of the studies of the Central Con- 
servatoire, and extending its infinence. The 
following were among his principal coadjutors: 

Habpncck and Pjier. Innpectors of tuition ; Leflueur. 
Berton, Reicha, F6H8, Hal6vy, Carafa. compoflition ; 
Lain6, Layfi. Garat, PliintAdo. Ponchard, Banderali. 
Bordoirni, Pan»eron, Mme. Damorenu, singina:; in- 
strumental classes — Bcnoint, tlio orgnn ; LouIa 
Adam and Zimmermnnn, piano; Baillot. Krentser, 
Hflbeneck. violin ; Bnudiot, Norblin, Vaslin, vio- 
loncello; Gaillou, Tulou. flute; Vosrt, oboe; 
Lef^vre, Elo4^, clarinet ; Delcambre, Oebauer. bas- 
soon ; Dauprat. Meirred. horn ; Danvero^, trumpet ; 
Dteppo, trombone: Naderman, Ppumler. hnrp; 
Adolphe Nourrit, the opera; Michelot, Samson. 
Provost and Beauvallet, professors of tra«;edy and 
comedy. 

Amongst the professors appointed by Anber we 
may mentivon Adolphe Adam, Ambroise Thomas, 
Reher. composition ; MM. Elwart, Basin, harmony ; 
Battaille. Diiprez, Fanre, Garcia, RAvial. Massot. 
singinsc ; Madame Farrcnc, Henri Herz, Marmnntel, 
Le Couppey, piano; Alard, Girard. Ma«sart, Ch. 
Dancin, vioHn ; Franchomme and Chevillard. vio- 
loncello. Clasnes for wind instruments — Toulou, 
Dorns, flute; Verroust, oboe; Willcnt, Cokken. 
bassoon ; Gallay. Meifred. hnrn ; Forestier, Arbnn, 
cornet; Mile. Brohan, MM. R^nier, Monrose, Bre»- 
sant, professors of comedy. Auber also instituted 
lectures on the history and literature of mnnic, to 
which he appointed Samson in 1866. The debuts 
under Auber's management were most brilHaat, and 
he drew public attention to the Conservatoire by 
reviving the public practices. The facade »f the 
establishment in the Fanboun;,Poissonnidre was re- 
built in 1845, and in 1864 the buildins: was consid- 
erably enlarged, and those in the Rue du Conserva- 
toire inausrurated, including the hnll and oflices of 
the theatre, the rau»eum, and library. The associ- 
ate classes of military pupils, formed on the sup- 
pression of the Gymnase militaire in 1866, maae 
these enlargements indispensable. 

But notwithstanding the lecrowing importance of 
the Conservatoire under Auber*s strict and impar- 
tial direction, tlio last years of his lire were embit- 
tered by the revival of the eflice of ' Adminislra- 
tenr ' in the person of Lassabathie, aad ti.e appoint- 
ment of a commission in 1870 to re-organize the 
studies — a etep in which some members foresaw the 
ruin of the school. In 1869, at the beginning of 
this troubled period, the reform of the pitch took 
place which fixed the A at 870 vibrations. Lassa- 
bathie at the same time published his ' Uistoire du 
Conservatoire imperial de Musique et de Declama- 
tion * (Paris, 1860), a hasty selection of documents, 
but containing ample details as to the professorial 
staff. 

Since the nomination of M. Ambroise Thomas, 
the present director, the office of ' Administrateur ' 
and the pensionnat have been suppressed, and Mr. 
Emile R^ty has been appointed Secretary-General. 



Lectures on the general history of music have been 
instituted ; M. Barbereau, the oriarinal lecturer, has 
been succeeded bv M. EufE^ne Gantter ; an orches- 
tral class directed by M. Deldevez, and compulsory 
vocal classes for reading at slight have been foun<led, 
and the solfej^o teaching has been completely re- 
formed. The fol]owin<r professors have been 
appointed : — MM.Theo. Dubois, Gniraud, harmony ; 
MM. Crosti, Bnssine. Boulanger, Poller, Mme. Viar- 
dot, who has lately resitrned, and been succeeded 
by M. Barbot, singinfir; M. Charles Colin, oboe; M. 
Jaiioourt, bassoon ; M. Delisse, trombone ; M. 
Maury, cornot-iplston. M. Ambroise Thomas has 
endeavored to improve the tuition in all its branch- 
es, to raise the salaries of the professors, and increase 
the general budget, which has risen to 210,000 
francs, and is expected soon to reach 240,000 franco 
— a sum amply sufficient for the expenses of the 
InstitntioD with its staff of 8 titularies, 77 professiira, 
and 10 employ^. 

The tuition at present is divided as follows : — 16 
solfeggio classes under 4 masters — ^in 12 of which 
the lessons are individual, in the remaining 4 in 
class ; 8 sinking classes under 8 masters ; a cla^s 
for vocal harmony, and another for the study of 
part-writhifi^, each with its professor. For lyrical 
declamation there Is I class for the opera and 2 
classes for the opera-comique. The 81 instrumen- 
tal classes are as follows :--6 for violin ; 2 for 'cello ; 
1 fer double bass, for flute, oboe, clarinet, bass'N>n, 
horn, cornet, trombone, harp, ehamber mn^ic, ori^n, 
improvisation, and orchestral composition. There 
are also 10 classes for piano, 4 for men and 6 for 
women. 

For the study of harmony there are 6 classes. 
Also three for composition, counterpoint, and fugue 
(under Reher, Masa^, and Bazin. all members of the 
InHitut de France). To these classes must be add- 
ed those for the general history of music, grammar, 
prosody, and orthophony, 8 classes for dramatic 
acclamation, 1 for stage deportment, and 1 for 
fencing. 

The classes are held three times a week, each one 
la^tins: 2 hours. The regulation number of pupils 
in either 8, 10, or 12, iiccording to the class, bat a 
few candidates are also admitted as ' auditeurs.' 
Among the prctfessora who have charge of the 
classes just enumerated, we find such names as 
Masrtd, Franchomme, Chevillard, Ren6 Baillot, 
Deldovez, Reher, Basin, R^gnier, Bressant, and 
many of the most celebraU'd artists. The academic 
year begins on the first Monday in October, and 
clo«es at the end of July. 

The names of those seeking admission to the 
Conservatoire muft be sent in to the committee of 
mnna&:ement at the beginnins^ »f October, and an 
examination before the Committee of Tuition must 
be !iuccessfnlly passed. The youngest pupils only 
are admitted into the preparaUA'y solfeggio and 
piano classes ; in the hiifher classes, for vocal mu- 
sic and declamation, the age is limited to 22. The 
pupils have to pass two examinations in each aca- 
demic year, and take part in one or more public 
practices : they are also admitted to the July com- 
petitions according to their ability. The competi- 
tions in sinewing, opera, opora-oomique, trastedy, 
comedy, and instrumental music, are held publicly 
in the large concert-room. The distribntion of 
prizes follows, under the presidency of the Minister 
of Public Education and Fine Arts. 

This important institution provides musical and 
dramatic instruction for upwards of 600 pnpils and 
' auditeurs,' who besides their regular stutlies, have 
the advantage of an extensive library and a museum 
of musical instruments. 

The Library, which dates from the foundation of 
the school itself, is open to the public daily from 
10 to 4. The first librarian, Eler, was followed by 
Lting\6 (179&-1807). the Abb6 Rose (1807-1820), 
Perne (1820-1822). F^tis (1827-1831), Bottle de 
Toulmon (1831-1860), Berlioz (as conservateur 
1829-1860, and as librarian 1862-1869), Felicien 
David (1869-1876). Since 1876 M. Wecke.lin baa 
acted as librarian. 

The Library contains over 30,000 works, and the 
number is increased every year by means of a spec- 
ial fi^rant. It also possesses a considerable number 
of manuscripts and autr^raphs, to which those of 
the Prix de Rome were added in 1871, through (he 
efforts of the writer. This collection contains the 
autographs of all the prize cantatas since the foun- 
dation of the Prix de Rome in 1803. Amongst the 
other important collections are those of Eler, com- 
posed of works of the 16th and 17th centuries pot 
into score;. of Bottle de Toulmon, comprising 86 
volumes of MS. copies of the chefs-d^oeuvre of the 
14th, 16th, and 16th oentories from Munich, Yien- 
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na, and Rome, including all Palestrina'a masses. 
Unfertonately, roost of these compositions are writ- 
ten in ' proportional notation/ and are still in sepa- 
rate parts. The departments of engraved opera 
scores and of vocal and instrumental m^^A^xfet are 
very complete. In 1872 the library was further 
enriched by 8chcBlcher*B collection, containing every 
edition of Handel's works and a vant array of 
Handel literature. The number of dramas is 6.000, 
and increasing daily, and the department of works 
on the art and history of music contains many thou- 
sand French and foreign volumes. Amengst these 
are some extremely rare works, ' £1 Melopeo ' by 
Cerone ; treatises by Agricola, Luscinius, Pretori- 
ns, Mersenne ; several editions of Gafori ; ' 11 Trans- 
ilvano ' by Dirnta ; original editions of most of the 
old clavecinists : ' L*Orcb^sographie ' of Thoinot 
Arbean ; the ' Ballet Comioue de la Reine ; ' the 
' Floras Musice * of 1488 ; old missals and treatises 
on plain>chant ; besides other very rare and valua- 
ble books and m i t h od n. 

The Museum— of recent date, having been fer- 
mally inaugurated on Nov. 20, 1864 — is open to the 
public on Mondays and Thursdays from 12 to 4. 
At that time it merely contained the 280 articles 
which the government had purchased from Clapis- 
son in 1861, and 128 musical instruments trans- 
ferred from the Garde Meubles and other state 
institutions, or presented by private donors. On 
the appointment of the present eonservateur, M. 
Gustavo Chouquet. Sept. 80, 1871, the number of 
objects did not exceed 880, but it now possesses 700 
instruments and objects of art of the greatest inter- 
est. A full historical cvtaiogue has been published 
by M. Chenquet^ entitled ' Le Mus^e du Conserva- 
toire national de Musique' (Paris, F. Didot, 1876 ; 
8vo.). This magnificent collection is the largest 
and meet complete in Europe, and the space 
allotted to it must strike every one as inadequate. 

The Conservatoire itself suffers from want of 
room. In the Faubourg Poissonnidre, No. 16, are 
the offices of the administration, the entrance to the 
email theatre, where not only the examinations, but 
the classes for choral singing and dramatic decla- 
mation, lessons on the organ, and lectures un the 
history of music are held. Two smaller theatres 
serve for solfeggio and opera classes. In the large 
theatre, which contains an organ of 82 feet, tha So- 
ci6t4 des Concerts du Conservatoire has held its 
concerts since its creation ; it also serves for the 
public practices, the competitions, and the distribu- 
tion of prizes. It was restored and decorated in the 
Pompeian style in 1864 ; and contains only a thou- 
sand seats. The educational roaoagement of the 
Cooservatoire is in the hands of a central commit- 
tee, with two sub-committees, for the superint<»nd- 
ence of the musical and dramatic studies respective- 
ly. The committees for the admission of pupils 
and the examination of the classes are named by the 
director. 

At the present date (1878) there are five provin- 
cial Ecoles de Musiqne, branches of the Conserva- 
toire, vis., Lille, Toulouse, Dijon, Nantes, and \ 
Lyons (founded April 2. 1874). 

In 1871, M. Henri Reber succeeded M. Am- 
broise Thomas as inspector of these provincial 
achoola. [G. C] 
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Carlo Bawiiii 

CThls hearty, half rhythmical tribute of a naatieal 
admirer to the memory of the author of the well-known 
*' Art of Staging " (pablisbed by DItson Sb Co.) Is copied 
by request of friends of the deoeased.] 

Sditor Bo9toH Home Journal : 

Sacred thoughts of my friend Bassint come to me to- 
day, as they frequently do, to remind me of bis beautiful 
character, and to impress me with the reality of the 
swiftness of tiroe since I flrst made his acquaintance. 
As but little is known of the man Carlo Basslni, save his 
name and his fame, I will tell yon something the world 
knows not of, that yon may tell it through the columns 
of your most exceUent paper. 

But in order to begin my story about Carlo Basslni, I 
must flrst introduce myself to yon, as I am somewbat 
oonneeted with his history. So, to be brief in my intro- 
duction to yon, I will say, that I am a sailor, who has 
sailed all the oceans of the earth over, and have Intro- 
duced myself to people of all nations in their own 
eoontry. It was on one of my voyages in the Mediter- 
ranean sea tliat I was so fortunate as to make the 
aeqnaSntaace of Carlo Basslni, at a time when all France 
was in desperate commotion during the tyrannical 
reign of Louis Napoleon in 1862. While Napoleon lU. 
was i«^ir«*»g himself Bmperor of the French, against 
tiie will of the nation, his laws ware very stringent, and 



the violation penalties very severe. At that time I 
commanded the ship Kate Hunter, of Fortsmoath, N.H., 
a flnt-class ship in those days; and I came with her Into 
the Port of Cettes, in the Gulf of Lyons, to load a cargo 
of merchandise for New York. Then I knew no person 
In that part of France, and was surprised to receive a 
letter, post-marked Montpelier, a few days after my 
arrival. The letter was written by Mrs. Pauline Basslni, 
saying she saw the report of my ship's arrival in their 
seaport, and wished to see the captain, as her husband 
was imprisoned, for no offence, only that he had spoken 
to a friend on the atreet; and the family was very much 
distressed about it. Poor woman ! she little knew that 
speaking to a friend on the street In those days was 
a great offence, sufficient to be indicted for high treason 
against his satanic majesty, Napoleon III. 

The n«xt day after receiving the letter, I took the 
train for Montpelier, and found the Basslni family 
rejoicing over the release from prison of the husband 
and father. Although the good man was outside the 
prison walls, he was under the eyes of the bloodhounds 
of the law, and liable at any moment to be confined in 
prison again. I was the guest of the family for three 
days, visiting with them the sights of the city. On the 
evening of the third day, Basslni gave a concert on the 
violin. The theatre in which it was given was crowded 
with the fashionable world of Montpelier. When the 
master of music came upon the stage with violin in 
hand, there was a perfect storm of enthusiasm, that 
commenced brewing at the beginning of the gathering, 
—such greetings as none but a French audience could 
give. The ladies threw their iOowers at him, until he 
was surrounded with bouquets, forming a circle, with 
himself in the centre, whUe he electrified the audience 
with such music as none but himself could produce. 
The most enthusiastic expressions of joy were pictured 
in every countenance ; and such earnest greetings, and 
constant iraplorings for encores after each piece was 
finished, that tested the patience of the most patient 
man that ever endured such a trial without a squirm. 
But my friend bore it all like a philosopher, and con- 
quered the host with a smile, and such a smile as photo- 
graphed itself on all minds open to its reception. That 
smile is as fresh on my mind to-day as when it was giv- 
en in 1862. There is no end to such good things; they 
roll on like the waves of the ocean that never cease. 

When my friend had sounded the first note of the last 
piece in the programme of that evening, the scene was 
changed from a perfect storm of applause to a dead 
calm, like a tempest on the ocean tranqullixed in a mo- 
ment to the serenity of a placid sea, when the winds had 
ceased to be. Not a ripple could be discerned over that 
vast sea of humanity; even the fans had ceased their 
waves, and every discord hushed; quiet reigned su- 
preme. So calm was it, there was not a zephyr to dis- 
turb a feather. When the master drew his bow over the 
strings again, so soft was the music and so melting the 
pathos, the very soul of sublimity seemed attached to 
the Instrument that spoke the melodies of heaven to an 
audience of more than three thousand people. So me- 
lodious was it with heavenly strains, the whole audience 
seemed melted in the refining process of purifying the 
soul. Bven the breath of such music would be more 
eloquent than the best of my poor words to define. 

The sublimity of the poetry, and the divinity of 

thought, 
Gave that harmony to the melody that naught has 

ever bought. 

All seemed entranced and completely spell-bound, dur- 
ing the whole performance of this last piece. When 
Basslni dropped the bow-hand by his side, and stood 
before the audience for a few moments, there was not a 
word spoken, or the least disturbance In the house; all 
seemed dumbfounded; the floodgates of the soul had 
been opened, and the " eyepnmps '* were voluntarily set 
in motion to pump out the overflow of the flood of ten- 
der feeling. The crowd dispersed silently and as quiet- 
ly as though they were treading on holy ground, with 
their souls filled with the last strains of Bassini's music. 
And they were the last he ever gave in that country. 

On my walking away with him toward his home, I 
congratulated him as well as I knew how, on his great 
musical talents, that he did not seem to know he pos- 
sessed. When I asked him how much money he took, 
he asked me to guess. I guessed about $400. He said to 
me, " My dear captain, you don't seem to know these 
people. I assure you I got but $40.** I was so surprised, 
I patted him on the shoulder, and said, **My dear fellow, 
these people cannot appreciate your talents; you must 
go to New York, where you will make a fortune In a few 
years.'* He hunched his shoulders, and said to me, 
" How am I to get there with a wife and five children, 
and not a sou in my pocket?** I gave him to under- 
stand that I knew the way, and then gave him a little 
counsel how to manage, and he followed my advice. 



The next morning I went to my ship, and when she 
was ready for sea, there might have been seen a band of 
pilgrims travelling on the road leading from the city of 
Montpelier toward the sea-coast, where a ship was wait- 
ing to receive them: and when the last child was on 
board, an Infant in its mother's arms then, but grown 
to manhood now, our sails were spread to the breeze 
and our fasts singled: and so we lay till the break of 
day, waiting for the rising sun to gild the eastern hori- 
Eon, to light our pathway to the open sea; and as soon as 
that glorious light appeared, our fasts were slipped, and 
the pilgrims cheered, "Adieu, Belle France, adieu!*' 
We sped on our way without delay, to gain an offing 
beyond the bay. As we passed tine outward fortress 
with its frowning battlements and shotted guns, the pil- 
grim's hearts quaked with fear of being boarded by an 
officer and taken back to durance vile. I heeded not 
their king of terrors, but kept my course and stood bold- 
ly on without fear of being fired upon. When we had 
sailed beyond the reach of their guns, we heard the re- 
•veille of the morning drums ; but we had no fear, for 
they bad no shot that could reach us there. 

There were nine others beside the Basslni family on 
txMud, who had just escaped the bloodhounds of law. 
When they had crawled from their hiding plaoe, and 
stood on the deck of the ship, free men and women, and 
saw the Btar-Spangled Banner waving over their heads, 
and the good ship ploughing her way through the deep 
blue waters of the Mediterranean toward tiie land of 
the free and the home of the brave, their joy knew no 
bounds. Shout after shout went up, and shout after 
shout continued, until the surrounding atmosphere, like 
the phonograph of our day, returned uieir voices, which 
seemed to vibrate against the walls of the old fortress 
and echo into the council chambers of the TuUleries at 
Paris, where sat that king of tyranU, Napoleon III., 
satiating his thirst for power in the best blood of the 
nation. But now that his day of retribution has come, 
his battles are fought, his murders all done, and he him- 
self obliged to run, we will keep on shouting until we 
overthrow that power of darkness here below. 

The old violin that had so charmed the Montpelians 
but a few evenings before, was brought out, the harps 
that had been hanging on the willows so long were put 
in tune, and while two ladiea were seated at the piano- 
forte, with one accord the MarsalUiase was struck up, 
and played and sung In such a strain, that none but they 
who had felt their wrongs could_joln in chorus. All 
nature seemed alive with music. There was music in 
the breexe, music in the seas, and every rope seemed a 
harpsichord. Bven the fishes seemed to catch the in- 
spiration, for porpoises in thousands came bounding 
over the main, to join the pilgrim train and act as con- 
voy over their domain. Tney sported round the bows, 
f;amboled round the ship, and followed In our wake as 
ar as our eyes could see. So the day was spent in mu- 
sic and song, oelebmtlng our victory over the strong. 
Our voyage across the Atlantic was more than pleasant, 
for our company was most agreeable. We lived upon 
solids, but feasted on music. 

Another happy day had they when landed on our 
shores. Although strangers in a strange country, nearly 
all succeeded in ouslness, and Carlo Basslni realized lOl 
that I had promised him. 

After Basslni had Ii?ed twenty years in this country, 
loved, honored and respected by all who knew him, he 
called his family around him one evening, and told tbera 
that in one month from that date he should leave them, 
little did thev comprehend what he meant; but on the 
day afore told by himself, he laid off the morUl so quiet- 
ly and so peacefully, that none knew he was gone. But 
the soul of Carlo Basslni had ascended for his lof ty man- 
sion among the ImmorUIs, whose stars shine origbt 
with the splendor of their own good deeds. 

Thus passed away the noblest man I ever met with 
during all my pilgrimage over this litUe world of ours. 
Although his presence is not seen with us, his name and 
his fame will remain the same as long as the sun shall 
shine. 

BasHini was a dear lover of nature : yet he had no re- 
ligious creed, but he had respect ana charity for all. and 
malice for none. His mind was of a lofty kind, and 
soared high above the minds of ordinary mortals, and 
his charity was Christ-like, giving and foigiving, with- 
out condemning. I could write a volume on his good 
deeds; bad ones he had none, for his motives wera al- 
wavs pure. 

His funeral services were conducted by a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, who solicited the favor of such an 
honor ; and the mortal remains of Basslni were taken to 
a Catholic church In Brooklyn, fitted up for the occa 
slon with flags entwined and flowers combined in an- 
chors, hearts, harps and other appropriate emblems. 
^°*f-S?'?'* the funeral services commenced, the church 
was filled with the friends of the immortiJ musician, 
and who can doubt that a convoy of angels were there 
in attendance? Seemlncly all felt theft presence, for 
the place seemed more like one of the courts on the con- 
fines of heaven, than a scene of earth. The whole ser- 
^^f ^^ perfecUy grand, with the beauty of solemnity, 
and well became the excellence ot such a man as Carlo 
Basslni. ^ter the dirge and requiem, came the irrand 
climax of that beautiful conception of order so well ar- 
ranged by the Catholic clerrv. Three hundred voices 
sang the last composition oflSasslnl, " The Light in the 
Sky ; " which subfime production clearly shows that the 
l*R?' J?' *^! Immortality of the soul was within him! 
Like Mozart, he composed his own requiem. 

But few men have passed away from this stage of ac- 
tion, who could excel Bassinl in the practice of ^e 
moral philosophy of life; and so learned was he, tw»! 
and yet so unassuming. He was a master of langdwre^ 
as well as a master of music, and could entertamV doS 
en foreigners trom as many different countries In theK 
own tongue. Although Carlo Basslni was an Italian by 
birth, bom in Genoa, the birth-place of ChristoSher 
Co umbos, be was a CosmopoUtan In educaSSS^d J 
phUosophcr in the science of human nature. Hi^lnJ 

ffil1i!>^i?d"g^^^^^^^ <^'*-'^ <>' ^^ -"i^ 5ASS6 

Maszini, Bassinl and Garibaldi; all gonTwf'thS uSt • 

fn rSS;? "*?fi *" "**' **°*^ *lV^ * "o^*' soul than SSi 
lo Bassinl. All were as noble men as the worid hi^ 
nroduced in their time, and all are now as stan of thS 
Srst magnitude whose'" Lights in the S^^Si new 
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be dimmed. Sach noble lonls hare tbe blessinn; of all. 
who dare to do ri((lit In tbe face of all oppoaitton. 

But, Mr. Editor, I fear my letter 18 Rettlns too Ionic 
for you to publish, and too tedious for your patrons to 
read. I will add another item or two, and then stop. 
The violin that belonf^cd to Carlo Basslnl is second to 
none in existence. It is now about two hundred years 
old. Its ownership can be trsceU back one hundred and 
ten yean to Charles Dibden, the British naval lyrist and 
companion of Dryden In tbe roana^mentof Driiry Lane 
Theatre of London. One of tbe principal actors on that 
Btag;e once said, " A roan who has no muftic in himself, 
nor Is moved with the concord of sweet sounds. Is fit 
for treason, stratej^y and spoils. His spirit is as dull as 
ni)cht, and his affections daik as Erebus. Let no such 
mMu be trusted." Tbe man who said that was a philos- 
opher with stronff intuitions of Ood In his nature. The 
last I knew of this violin it was in tbe possession of J. J. 
Watson, '< the Paganlni of New York/' who valued it at 
$3,000. 

Carlo Bassini was a pattern man : neither his poverty 
nor his riches were ever any barrier to his friendship or 
his humanity. With the eye of faith he saw the Light 
In the Sky, waiting nigh to light his passage to his home 
on high. 

Tour humble servant, 
and fast friend of Carlo Bassini, 

James Madisok Hili*. 

-'Maiden, Md$$., Augu$t, 1878. 
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Mntio in Hew York. 

(Correspondence of the Boston Courier.) 

" CARMEN " AND OTHBK NOYBLTIBt. 

New Yobk, Nov. 8, 1878. 

• Carmen is the prevailing topic of conversation Id 
New York musical circles. At the present writing 
four performances have been given and a fifth adver- 
tised. I cannot quite ascree with those who claim 
that Minnie Hauck's acting, clever and artistic as it 
is, is the real cause of trie success of the opera. 
Minnie Hauek i$ Carmen, to be sure, and It may 
well be doubted if there be another lyric artiste 
who can give a more vivid Idea of the gypsy witch 
who leads a gallant soldier to his ruin, without re* 
morse or pity, and who, as she shuffles and cuts the 
cards to tell her own fortune, is only disturbed for 
a moment as she reads there— iieoM. The plot is 
not savory, the characters betray little acquaint- 
ance with the customs of polite society, and the 
spectator has his sympathies excited for no member 
of the dramatia personce. Carmen is thoroughly 
bad. For Don Jos4 you have more contempt than 
pity. The only good and respectable person in the 
piece is Mlcaela, who vainly tries to draw Don Jos6 
Dack to decency — but the character is weakly 
drawn, and no one wonders at her failure. Oyp- 
sies, cigar-makers, soldiers, bull-fighters and street 
boys fill the scene. But it is not the first opera 
with unpleasant features, which hss been redeemed 
by good music. Let the plot go, tiien, for the pres- 
ent at least, and let us consider the music. There 
is hardly a critic who has not charged the author 
with imitation of one or several composers. There 
is a liUle of Anber in it, they say, a little of Yeidi, 
a little of Offenbach and a great deal of Wagner. 
All these may be found reflected in the score, but 
there is a much larger quantity of Georges Bizet 
than of all the others put together. The score 
sparkles with bright thoughts. The rhythms, being 
it is sud imitations of Spanish dance movements, 
are quaint. . The melodies, though provokingly 
short, with, for the greater part, an apparent delib- 
erate avoidance of thematic development, are very 
captivating and linger in the memory for days. 
Such, at least, has been my experience, and since 
my first hearing of the opera, I have been constant- 
ly haunted by phrases of^the vocal parts or of the 
instrumentation. The orchestration is throughout 
extremely rich and ingenious, often symphonic ; 
with marvellously beautiful and effective bits of im- 
itation, and otherevidencesof its author's scholarly 
attainments, of which proof has been furnished in 
Boston in the Suite ArleMienne^ played by Mr. Thom- 
as's orchestra. The concertea movements are a 1 
finely constructed, and several grand climaxes are 
worked up superbly. I mnst confess that, since 
Aida^ I have heard no new opera which has so im- 
pressed roe with a sense of its composer's originali- 
ty and with its own freshness. The leit-motiv theo- 
ry has been observed to some extent — nnobtrusively 
and with excellent judgment — and some writers, 
judging superficially, have taken this as a peg 
whereon to hang their charges of imitation of 
Wagner. How often must it be said that the use of 
a prescribed theme to signalize the entrance of a 
character, or to recall an incident in the drama, and 
K careful identification of music with the personage 
were in fashion long before the High Priest of Bay- 
reuth knew his scales ? Let me remind my read- 
ers, too, that Bizet was a declared opponent' of the 
advanced German school,. with decided opinions of 
hie own on Tkminhdueer, and that in Carmen his in- I 



tention was to produce an opera in which no one 
of the ideas of the great German philoMpher, poet 
and musician should be developed. And in Carmgn 
there is no " revery," nor " ecstatic poetry," nor 
'I pure symphony." On the other hand there is 
lite, there is movement, there is melody — an opera, 
in short, which, in spite of its nngenteel personages 
and its unconventional plot, has such a charming 
setting that its long life may be safely predicted. 
For one, I welcome it, if for no other reason, because 
it proves that art keeps not her permanent home 
across the Rhine or beyond the Alps. 

Tbe performance of Mr. Mapleson's company has 
won hearty and deserved acknowledgment for its 
uniform excellence from tbe press here, without an 
exception, I believe. The subordinate parts were 
in good hands ; the chorus was, for once, something 
like a chorus (except that formed of boys, repre- 
sentatives of Castilian gamine, who displayed 
wonderful skill In singing away from the orchestral 
pitch and from each other). There were not sixty 
in the band, as had been announced, but there were 
fifty, and Slgnor Arditi kept them well in hand, 
and would have kept them even better, to my lik- 
ing, had he more carefully restrained the natural 
impetuosity of his brass quartet Tbe cots made 
were very few, and in no case disturbed the move- 
ment of the drama. A word about the audience : 
it was the most cold-blooded, indifferent and un- 
sympathetic assemblage I have ever encountered at 
an opera. Its almost entire disregard of the stage, 
so far as any outward and visible sign was con- 
cerned, would have diitgraced the most critical au- 
dience who ever sat, in Boston, under the most im- 
practicable lecture on the most intangible topic in 
esthetics. What Mr. Mapleson's intentions are, as 
regards Boston, are unknown to me ; but I hear 
that he has none, not having succeeded in coming 
to an agreement with the &ston Theatre, nor see- 
ing his way clear to secure the Globe. Mme. Gers 
ter's first appearance is now definitely announced 
for next Monday, as Amina, in La Sonnambnla. 
The lady, it is reported, has been at death's door 
ever since her arrival in America, but has fortu- 
nately recovered. 

At Dr. Damrosch's first concert, November 9, 
Wilhelmj will play the violin concerto written for 
him by Joachim Raff. £k>me vocal workp, not 
named, in which the Oratorio Society will assist, 
are alto promised. The Oratorio Society announ- 
ces f^ur concerts, with as many public rehearsals, 
at Stein #ay Hall, under Dr. Damrosch. Here are 
some of the works to be sung: 77u Meeeiah^ Alex- 
ander'e Feaet, Pnatm CJCIv., (Mendelssohn) and 
Kiel's ChrietuM. The latter is new, and has been 
performed in Europe with marked success. An 
English text has be^n prepared by Mr. Charles F. 
Trether. Remenyi is expected to arrive at once, 
and will begin his concerts at Steiuway's next week. 
Mr. William Courtney, the new English tenor, will 
be among his assistants. Mr. Courtney intends 
givini; a series of English ballad concerts during 
the season. He is a fine singer, with a robust, 
manly voice and vigorous, nervous style. The 
Handfel and Haydn Society have wisely engaged 
him for The Meeeiah, at Christmas-tide. 

F. H. Jexkb. 
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Kadame Sohumaim. 

(From a letter dated, Leipzig, Octoher 23.) 

• • • • This morning I have heen to the " Probe ** 
(rehearsal) of the Oewandhaus Concert of to-morrow 
evening. These concerts are given every week during 
the Winter, and are almost the hest In all Germany, the 
orchestra being so fine and so well drilled. 

To-day only Schumann's music was performed, and 
Fran Schumann played a Concerto with orchestra, also 
two soli for piano. She Is now fifty-nine, and looks, 
with her gray hair, decidedly middle-aged. She was 
simply dressed, wholly in black, but has a most inter- 
esting face, and played with expression, feeling, and a 
wonderful amount of technique for one of her years. 
Her hands are supple still, her touch firm and sure; 
there was much delicate playing, no pounding whaiev- 
er; she performed like a lady, and one fond of her art, 
and was greatly applauded. 

There is much of an illustrious past associated with 
her, which made me glad to have heard and seen her. 
At one time she played an Opus (duet) of Chopin's with 
Mendelssohn in presence of its great composer. She 
began practice of the piano when five years old, direct- 
ed by her father, and at nine years performed in public 

—fifty years agol •••••••• 
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London. 

Populab Coxcsets. a new season of these 
rightly-named cencerts will begin on Monday, No- 
vember 4, in St. James's Hall. This is about the 
utmost in the way of announcement that amateurs 
care to have put under their eyes. " Good wine 
needs no bush,'* and Mr. Arthur Chappell urn do 
without any preliminary flourish of trumpets. He 
has only to say when he spreads the feast, and 
feasters are sure te be there ready to take the menu 
and its service upon trust In this comfortable 
state of things lies the beat proof of popularity and 
stability. The Popular Concerts, in fad, have 
grown into the lives of metropolitan amateurs, and 
to sympathize with and support them has become, 
so to speak, a duty to one's self. The arrangement* 
for the season call for but few remarks. Mr. Chap- 
pell is not in the habit of telling us what works he 
means to produce, but he does reveal the names of 
the artists, if that can be said to be revealed which 
is pretty well-known before. As nsual, we are to 
enjoy the services of Mdme. Norman- Neroda, Herr 
Strans, and Herr Joachim, as leaders of the quartet, 
the distinguished Hungarian violinist remaining for 
a longer time than usual. Herr Ries ifill again 
play second fiddle ; the viola will once more be in 
the bands of Mr. Zerbini or Herr Strans, and. we 
are glad to say. Signer Piatti will act as violoncel- 
list " on all orcasiona." So far the order of the new 
season differs nowise from that of many others in 
the past. Among the pianists announced it is pleas- 
ant to see M. Brassin, who, indeed, makes his debut 
at the first concert, and will, doubtless, be heard to 
more advantage than when lie played at the Crys- 
tal Palace in the shadow of Brahms^s new sympho- 
ny. We look for and find the names ef Mr. Charlea 
Halle and Miss Marie Krebs as a matter of oourse. 
Each of these artists seems indispensable. Miss 
Zimmermann will also appear, and, lastly, Mdme. 
Schumann, who, it is rumored, pays us a final visit. 
If this report be true, unusual interest will attach 
to the coming performances of the eminent lady — 
the interest of^ admiration, gratitude, and regret. 
For fifty years Mdme. Schumann has been before 
the public, who owe her much, and cannot too 
strongly show that she will live in kindly memories. 
As regards the vocalists, Mr. Chappell begins well 
by engaging Mr. Santley, and may be trusted to 
continue aa he begins. Mr. Zerbini, as usnal, 
assists Sir Julius Benedict, "the conductor** from 
the beginning, in his responsible duties ; and last, 
but not least, the instructive analytical notes will 
be continued by the able hand which has written 
them during so many years.—!). 7*., in Mueical 
World. 

Wednesday CoNcnTS. The amazing advantage 
of an orchestra playing together daily throughout 
the year is made manifest to perfection at the Crys- 
tal Palace. On October the 28rd the four o'clock 
concert began with Walter Macfarren's " Pastoral 
Overture,** which is a great favorite already with 
those who can enjoy clearness with beauty. ' Schu- 
bert's unfinished Symphony was performed with 
that devotion to art which is identified with Mr. 
August Manns and his band of "roerrie men." 
Rubinstein's ballet music to his opera, Fertanore, 
and Wagner's colossal overture to Tannhduaer end- 
ed this reast, fit for the gods and goddesses. There 
was a vocalist in the person of a Mr. Frank Anor, 
who appeared to win the favor of the audience, and 
gained a genuine encore for his second song, the 
Serenade from Mozart's immortal Don Giovanni, 

Thz programme at the Crystal Palace concert to- 
day consists exclusively of works by Mendelssohn, 
the anniversary of whose death (Nov. 4, 1847). it is 
intended to commemorate. The eminent French 
pianist, Mdme. Montigny-Remaurr, has come from 
Paris expressly to perform the G minor concerto. 
Among other ioteresUng things, an unpublished 
symphony In F minor, for stringed instruments is 
included. 

Cktstal Palaob. Last Saturday afternoon's con- 
cert was devoted to a performance of Verdi's 
Hfquiem, preceded by a ** Marche Religieuse " from 
the pen of M. Charles Oounod. The dreadfully 
out-of-tune rendering of the principal motif, by the 
solo instrument, to which it is intrusted near the 
commencement, was a rare performance indeed from 
any member of the Crystal Palace orohestra ; bnt 
under tbe most fkyorable drcnmstaocea this march 
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could not appear anything bat what it is — utterly 
devoid of interest and childish. M. Oounod, as 
everybody knows, can write, but, unfortunately, he 
can also scribble. 

Verdi's Requiem is so widely known that we are 
spared the task of criticism in detail ; but we would 
ask, if this is sacred music, where is the profane T 
Sacred music is thai which crosses the boundary 
line of the beautiful and reaches the sublime, arous- 
ing those feelings which are just beyond delight 
And i^dmiration — awe and reverence. We know 
that the sublime and the ridiculous are very nearly 
allied, so perhaps the ** Dies iras' may only just 
fall short of being sublime, for certainly (to us, at 
least) it is intensely ridiculous. Possibly we have 
too lively an imagination, but we never hear this 

Jticturesque piece of writing without conjuring up a 
amily of bottle imps and breathlessly anticipating 
the fall of a dozen tea-trays behind the scenes to 
" make the thunder.** The English version is, we 
think, worthy of the music ; perhaps, that is what 
the author means when he says it is written " to 
suit the music** Let the reader judge of the whole 
by the three following extracts : — 

Day of anser, day of trouble. 
Time shalfperlsli like a bubble. 
So spake David and the Sibyl. 

Kln<r of Glories, brlfrbt and g:lowlnic, 
Grace on whom Thou wilt bestowing, 
Save me, Lord, with mercy flowing. 

With thy sheep. Lord, delfcn to mate me, 
iVom HU h^goaU separate me. 
At thy right do Thou instate me. 

It appears that Verdi dues not share our opinion 
concerning this extraordinary number, for the hob- 
goblins* music re-appears in number i with impu- 
dent assurance upon the smallest provocation. If 
possible, the fugue (Sanctus), with its mock gravity 
and aiFecUtion of learning and skill, is more ludi- 
crous than the " Dies irn,** but how could a work 
of such a solemn nature be anything but absurd 
when subjects worthy of a light opera are dressed 
out in ecclesiastical robes, and pretty tunes are torn 
limb from limb to make a fugue ? 

The vocalists were Mdlle. Snrtorius, Miss Anna 
Williams, Mr. Barton McGuckin and Herr Hen«chel, 
who (except that the out-of-tune performance of the 
opening piece was unfortunately renewed by the 
ladies in the " Agnus Dei,** acquitted themsejves, in 
common with the band and chorus, very satisfacto- 
rily. ~iftf«teai Standard, Nov, 2. 



Florsncc. Rossini's remains will shortly be re- 
moved to this city and -deposited in the church of 
Santa Croce, the entire expense being defrayed by 
the Municipality. 

Wkimak. a centennial festival will shortly be 
held here in memory of Hummel, the composer, and 
pupil of Mosart, when the programme will consist 
exclusively of works by these two musicians. 
Hummel was born on the 14th November, 1778, and 
the festival will come off on the 14th inst. 



CoLOONK. HandeVs Joshua was performed, under 
the direction of Dr. Ferdinand Hlller, at the first 
GClrsenich Concert. 

Munich. Herr R. Wagner's Nibelungen-Teiralo- 

Sr is to be performed, with a special cast, and with 
ing Ludwig alone as entire audience, in the fol- 
lowing order : Dot Bheingold and Di« Walkure on 
the 11th and 12th inst.. Siegfried and Die GoUer- 
ddmmerwig on the 14th and 16th respectively. 
Herr Nachbaur and Mdlle. ScheiFzky will be includ- 
ed in the cast. 



cert. Overture to the opera, Der SarUer wm Bag- 
dad (first time), and violin Concerto (played by 
Sefior Sarasale), Cornelius; " SUbat Mater** (ar- 
ranged for the concert-room by Herr Richard Wag- 
ner — first time), Palestrina ; Serenade in D major, 
Brahms. At the extraordinary concert on Shrove 
Tuesday, J. S. Bach's Johanneepaetion. 

The hst of works to be performed at the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts includes: "Prelude, Andante, 
and Oavotte for Stringed Orchestra (arranged by S. 
Bachrich) J. S. Bach ; Symphonies, No. 2, in D 
major. No. 6. Pastorale, No. 8, in F major, and mu- 
sic to Goethe's Egmotit, Beethoven ; Overture, the 
*' Carneval Roroain,*' and overture to King Lear, 
Hector Berlioz ; Symphony, No. 1, C minor, Johan- 
nes Brahms; Oveiture to ^fui^reon, Cherubini; 
" Suite," No. 1, F major, Esser ; " Capriccio," Grad- 
ener; Symphonies, Haydn; Water- If uaie tind Fire- 
Aftuic, Handel; " Les Preludes'* and " Sinfonie- 
Dicht'jng," Liszt; Overture to Der Vampyr, 
Marschner; " Reformations-Sinfonie," and overture 
to Athalie, Mendelssohn ; Symphony in G minor, 
Mozart; Symphony, *' Im Walde,**^ Raff ; ballet- 
music to I^eramore and Damon, A*«ton Rubinstein ; 
Overture and ballet-music to Jiaeamunde, Schubert; 
Symphony in B flat major, Schumann ; Overture to 
Jeseonda. Spohr ; Symphony in D minor and over- 
ture to Rickard III., volkmann. 

The libretto of the comic opera, Die WalfaJirt der 
JCottigin, just produced at tne Ringtheater, is no 
other than that of Oiralda, written by Scribe, and 
set by Adolphe Adam, many 3-ears since. The 
present musical version is by Herr Joseph Forster, 
who possesses evident talent for this particular 
branch of the art, and will probably soon be popu- 
lar. He was called on at the end of every act, 
though the artists were far from doing justice to the 
music with which they were entrusted. Unless the 
present company is strongly reinforced, or summa- 
rily dismissed and replaced by a better one, the 
Ringtheater will net be more prosperous under its 
new name than it was under its old one. — Let 
docket de Corneville is drawing large houses to the 
Theater an der Wien. The same is true of Niniche 
at the Carl-Theater. — Corretpondenee, London Muti 
cai World 



ViBNWA. During the winter season now ap- 
proaching, the Society of the Friends of Music will 
give five grand concerts — four ordinary and one 
extraordinary. The first four take place on the 1 0th 
November, the 8lh December, the 6th January, and 
the 9th March. The programmes are thus consti- 
tuted for the 1st concert. " Herr GoU, Dich loben 
wir** (first time of performance), Johann Sebastian 
Bach ; Violin Concerto (new, and played by Herr 
Lauterbach), Goldmark ; Aria from Fidelio, Beetho- 
ven; " L'Arl^ienne," and Suite for orchestra, 
Bizet; The 114th Psalm, Mendelssohn ;— 2nd con- 
cert " Schicksalslied," Brahms; "Serenade** 
(manuscript), BrQll ; Pianoforte Concerto (played 
by the composer), Brassln ; " Dirge on the death of 
Queen Caroline ' (first time}, Handel; — 8rd concert 
The oratorio of &. PmU, Mendelssohn; — 4th con- 



Mdmb. HARBiEBS-WxppBair. This lady died, on the 
6th inst.. after long and severe suffering, in the Hydro- 
pathic Establishment at Gdrbersdorf, Silesia. She was 
only forty-three years of age. She long shone as a star 
of the first magnitude at the Royal Opera-house, Ber- 
lin. During a professional visit, some time since, to 
KdnlgsberK, she was laid up with diphtheria. On her 
recovery she went to Italy. A longlsh stay In that coun- 
try appeared to have completely restored her to health, 
but subsequent atucks of her former Insidious malady 
so ruined her voice that she was compelled te retire 
from the public exercise of her profession at what 
should have been the very best period of her artistic 
career. She still conttimed to delight her friends, how- 
ever. In private life, and undertook the training of can- 
didates for vocnl honors, till last spring, when a bad 
cough, attended by fever, declared Itself, and to the two 
combined she eventually succumbed. She is buried in 

the cemetery of Waltersdorf, a few miles from G6bers- 
dorf. The ITeue Berliner MueikMeitung thus concludes 
the announcement of her decease: ** Who does not 
remember with rapture her classical Impersonations, 
especially In operas bv Mozart, at a time when Pauline 
Lucca and Mdlle. de Ahna adorned our lyric theatre? 
Critics and public spoke in equal praise ox her charm- 
ing voice, her admirable method, and her graceful act- 
ing. Unfortunately, Illness compelled her prematurely 
to abandon a profession which she followed with as 
much delight an conscientiousness, and since then she 
api>eared on only a few occasions at concerts for chari- 
table purposes. Vocal art has lost In her one of Its 
worthiest representatives, but kindly memories of her 
wUl be enduring.*' 
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own artists and musical organizations, and of vari- 
ous celebrated performers who have visited our 
city. Neither Rubinstein, Yon Billow, nor Mad- 
ame Essipoif succeeded in attracting paying audi- 
ences of a size at all commensurate with those 
artists* reputation or intrinsic excellence. It is 
generally understood that Theodore Thomas could 
not make his Boston concerts pay ; and as for the 
Harvard Musical Association, Heaven help that 
earnestly working body, for surely we do not I We 
have not shown sufficient enterprise to admit of an 
efficient and permanent orchestra's being formed, so 
that the cream of our orchestral players have been 
forced to form private clubs for the performance of 
chaml>er music, and to travel through the country 
on concert expeditions in order to gain a decent 
livelihood. 

This state of affairs is as deplorable as it is unde- 
niably true. Its effect is in every way bad ; Boston 
is fast falling from her position as a musical centre, 
in so far as opportunities for hearing good music 
well given are concerned, and is tending to take 
rank with PhihKlelphia, Baltimore, and other not 
musically influential cities. 

This sad fact has been brought forward as an ar- 
gument to prove onr lack of musical culture. Yet 
it seems to me that it is in no way a fair criterion. 
It does not prove nor disprove one jot of the power 
of musical discrimination of our public. If it prove 
anything, it is that whatever of musical fibre there 
is in us is only culture, and nothing more. And I 
fear that this is painfully true to a great extent. 
As Anglo-Saxons we may say that what may be 
callAd the necessity of art, the natural hunger and 
thirst for the beautiful, the detiderinm ptdchri, is not 
born in us. We have applied ourselves to music 
as an item of culture ; we have, to the best of our 
abilities, refined our taste and sharpened our judg- 
ment; but we have not made music, good or bad, a 
necessary of life. We give every day stronger and 
stronger evidence of the factitious quality of our 
love for music, in that we are becoming more and 
more fastidious and superfinical in our taste. We 
sre no longer drawn to listen to music, unless it be 
the very best, and heard under the very best con- 
ditions. Unless we can have jnst what we want, 
we care nothing about it. Music is not a natural 
appetite with us. True, appetite is amenable to 
cnlture, and may become fastidious to a hiirh degree. 
The epicure will not turn from woodcock to feast 
upon greens and bacon ; yet let the most jaded hon 
vivant go hungry for a while, and he will find 
homt'ly tare very relishing. But unless we can have 
''faitan d In Sainte-Allinnee,** done to a turn, served 
on Kirk silver, and washed down with Roman^e- 
Contl (to apply onr not too limping simile to music), 
we prefer going hungry , in fact, we do not feel the 
psnsrs of hunger at all. What of musical culture 
we have in Boston — and I do not pretend to say 
how much nor how little we have, for what I am 
writing is rather a plea for exactness than a defense 
— we iiave come at by dint of work, and it is so far 
honorable to us. Its extent may be very lawfully 
doubted ; but surely our lack of enterprise in con- 
cert-going has nothing to do with it, one way or the 
other. — Coniribuioi*t Club, Atlantic Monthly, 



Miuioal Taste la Boiton. 

A good deal has been' written, of late, to show 
that Boston's claim to musical culture and taste is 
not quite so valid as had iieen supposed. Exactly 
what claims to such culture we Bestonians have 
made and still make I do not know ; but they are 
probably not so large as have been imputed to us. 
I would bv no means try here to gauge the musical 
culture of Boston, but humbly Mg to suggest to 
those who have recently expressed such grave 
doubts as to its extent that the line of argument 
they have hitherto pursued does not in the least 
serve to invalidate any claim to musical culture, 
taste, or discrimination we might lie pleased to make 
for ourselves. 

It is a sufficiently notorious fact that for the last 
few years the Boston public has given very meagre 
support to worthy concert enterprisea, both of onr 
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The Opera in Boston. 

The Maple€on Opera Company, as readers of The 
Cofirier were informed last week, has been giving 
unusually good performances in New York ; but it 
does not yet appear to be certain that it will find 
its interest in coming to Boston. This state of 
things can be due only to a misunderstanding, in 
some quarter, as to the real readiness of the Bos- 
ton public to welcome such a company as Mr. 
Mapleson's. 

We understand that the opera company has not 
yet been able to effect a satisfactory arrangement 
with any theatre in this city where it could perform 
to advantage. The facts of the ca«e are that Mr. 
Mapieson is now producing the same operas in New 
York which he is giving in London, in the same 
order, and at exactly half the price of admission to 
different parts of ^he house, wnich he is charging 
in London ; that he has engaged the beat part of 
the Thomas orchestra, under excellent direction, for 
the instrumental portion of the work ; and that he 
has, besides a company of fine soloists, a chorus 
which has perhaps never been equalled in this 
country. Certain public-spirited citizens of the 
metropolis volunteered to make good any loss which 
the company might sustain by this arrangement ; 
but it is not at all within the range of possibilities 
that, in view of its present success, it will need to 
rely upon this sort of support: 
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It is worth oar notice, however, that, while each 
prtTnte effort and public encouragement have been 
offered in New York, no special Bnerfcy has been 
shown in securing a share of this refining enter- 
tainment for Boston. There are cities enough in 
this country which recognize the importance to 
general culture of a season of well-conducted opera ; 
and it is not to be supposed that a company like Mr. 
Mapleson's will go out of its way to obtain a 
heariog, with a limited number of nights at its 
disposal. 

The Boston Theatre has hitherto shown Itself to 
be alive to the demand for varied and superior ex- 
hibitions of histrionic and musical art in this city ; 
and we look to this establishment, with its liberal 
traditions, to open the way for a term ef opera 
suitable to the taste of the place. Boston presents 
the strange spectacle of a city with a large body of 
inhabitants who profess and possess a peculiar ap 
preclation of the fine arts, yet remaiq quiescent in 
race of the possibility that one of the most artistic 
representations of the year may be lost to it. This 
is not a healthy atate of things. To chansce it, we 
call upon managers and theatre-goers to offer every 
inducement for the Italian opera to come here. 

Mr. Mapleson is offering us a rare amusement at 
very moderate cost. No time should be lost, on the 
part of the theatrical managers most concerned, in 
entering into engagements which will make his 
journey here remunerative ; and it should be borne 
in mind that to transport three hundred musicians, 
singers and supernumeraries from one city to 
another, besides paying all the salaries, and the ex- 
penses of soloists, is no light matter. People of 
cultivation, on their part, ought not to neglect to 
give cordial countenance to the enterprise! That 
they will do so, when the preliminaries are com- 
pleted, we have little doubtl But we hope that 
there will also be a general understanding that the 
trsditions of opera audiences are to be revived, this 
winter. Full dress adds decidedly to the brilliancy 
of an audience, and is at the same time an encour- 
agement to trade. Matters like this are not to be 
neglected. They may seem trivial ; but there is no 
belter way to revive business than to combine it 
with pleasure. — Courier. 
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OcB Music Pages. The part-songs by Robert Franx 
and by Geo. Vierllng, which we are now giving; to oar 
readers, are taken by permission from " German Part- 
SonKS," edited by N. H. Allen, published by Oliver 
Ditson & Co., Boston. 

Concerts. 

Mr. Wm. H. SHEawooD has given out the pro- 
grammes in full of Ten Piano-forte Recitals at his 
music rooms in West Street He gives one every 
Friday afternoon, and at this time of writing two 
have already taken place (each of them repeated, as 
the rest will be, on the following Monday evening, 
the rooms being too small for the hearers all at 
once.) The first programme. Friday, November 8, 
was this : 

Grand Orcan Fantasle and Fngue In O minor, 

J. S. Bach 
(Arranged by Llsst for pianoforte.) 

Sonata, Op. 7. in B flat L, ▼. Beethoven 

Allegro molto— Largo -All«»irTo— Rondo. 

f Waltr., Op. 64, No. 2, C sharp minor Chopin 

I " Voirel alB Prophet " (Bird as Pmphet), Op. 82, 

1 Schumann 

" Splnnerlled," from " The Flying Dutchman,'' 
■^ Liszr-Wnfcner 

" Toccata dl Concerto," Op. 36 Angast Dupont 

A concert elsewhere robbed us of the first piece. 
Of the rest we may say that Mr. Sherwood's execu- 
tion and interpretation were of his best. Indeed he 
seemK to us to be playing better than ever before, 
and that is saying a great deal. All the life and 
charm of that exquisite Beethoven Sonata were re- 
produced most satisfactorily; and the depth and 
grandeur of the Largo movement must have im- 
pressed every hearer in so sympathetic a rendering. 
The group of smaller pieces were given each in 
character, poetically, and with exquisite finish ; and 
the strong, breathless, diffioult Tocoato by Dupont 



only increased the welcome of last year. There 
were no repetitions or encore pieces — this whole- 
some rule appears to have established itself in Mr. 
Sherwood's system — and the concert was of just the 
right refreshing, moderate length. 
The second Recital, Nov. 15, offered us : 

*< Fire Fufifue,** In B minor G. F. Haendel 

Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3 Beethoven 

Alle{rro---Scherzo—Mennetto— Presto con fuoco. 

" Songn without Words,'* No. 8, B flat minor, 

Mendelssohn 

" Warum? ** (Wherefore?) Op.l2,No.3. .Schumann 

'< Fantasle Impromptu," Op. 68 Chopin 

Valxer, " Carneval di Mllano/' Op. 21, No. 2, 

H. ▼. Bttlow 
Maroh from " TannhXnser,*' Lisst- Waiter 

Who named it " Fire Fugue" we know not — "the 
rose by any other name," etc But the theme, per- 
petually returning, begins with three sharp strokes 
upon one note, which may serve for a fire alarm, 
and the resistless rush and whirl ensuing, the per- 
vading agUato^ answers well enough to the imagina- 
ry key. Mr. Sherwood played it splendidly, yet we 
had the feeling that it did not gain by being taken 
in so exceedingly swift a tempo. The Beethoven 
Sonata this time was one of the most genial and 
original of them all, and one of the most familiar, 
and yet ever fresh. In the remarkable Allegro there 
is a touch of humor ; you seem to hear the croak of 
frogs. It is long since we have enjoyed the whole 
of a Beethoveq. Sonata so much in a concert. Mr. 
Sherwood was happy in his selection and poetic and 
discriminating in his rendering of a group of three 
again. Yon BQlow's Carnival Waltzes did not strike 
ua as anything original, although ingenious and 
lively. The TannhdH»er March, as arranged and 
played, was a fine reproduction of one of the most 
musical things of Wagner. 



Thb Bostox CoxsnvATORT or Musio (Julhts 
EicHBSRO, Director) gave a very interesting Mat- 
inee at Wesley an Hall on Friday, Nov. 8, at 8 p.m., 

with the followin&r programme : 

Trio, tor Piano, Violin and Ylolonoello, Op. 70, 

Beethoven 
A IlepTO^A daglo— Preato. 
Messrs. H. P. Chelins, Julius Bichberg and 
Wolf Frte*. 
Sonic—" BattI, Batti," from " Don GIoTsnnl,** 

Mosart 
(With obllj^ato *cello Accompaniment by Mr. Fries.) 
Mrs. Charles Lewis. 

a. Sonste.Op.90 Beethoven 

bt Polonaise, Op. 89 Beethoven 

c. Dcrvlches Toumenrs Beethoven-Sal n t-Sa8ns 

d. Wamm Schumann 

e. RIgoletto LIsxt 

Mr. Chelins. 

Song— "A dsy dream** Blnmenthal 

Mrs. Lewis. 

a. Barcarole, arranged by Mr. H. P. Chelins, 

Schubert 

b. " Chant de L'ondlne " Raff 

c. O rund Etu de Maver 

<f. Rliapsodie, No. 12 Lfsst 

The point of chief interest (and the hall was ov- 
ercrowded) was to hear the piano-playing of our 

talented young fellow-citizen, Mr. Chblius, who had 
just returned from a short period of study In Eu- 
rope. His part in the Beethoven Trio, the so-called 
" Geister-Trio " (from the tremulous, mystical and 
spirit-like accompaniment and background to the 
theme), was played with excellent technique, clear 

Chrasing, just conception and fine touch ; and the 
eautiful work went altogether well. 
Mrs. Lewis sang *' BattI, batti," in good voice and 
with true expression, and Mr. Fribs*s obligato ac- 
companiment was artistic and, so far as the stifling 
atmosphere of the crowded room allowed, effective. 
Mr. Chelins played that subtly imaginative and al- 
together individual £-minor Sonata of Beethoven 
in a refined and thoughtful manner, taking the be- 
witchingly, graceful Rondo (in £-major), with its 
exquisitely* prepared returns of the theme, in just 
the right tempo, and conveying a very clear and 
beautiful impression of the whole. The Polonaise 
(once played here in a Symphony Concert by Miss 
Marie Erebs) is a difficult and rather a virtuoso 
piece of work for Beethoven, and showed the young 
pianist*s execution to advantage. — Here we were 
obliged to transfer our ears to Mr. Sherwood's Con- 
cert, as before intimated. Perhaps Mr. Edison, 
among his other inventions for complicating this 
already complicated life of ours, will so contrive it 
that we may sit in one concert and bear another at 
the same time. Heaven forbid ! 



Nkxt in OftDKE is the Handel and Hatdn Sogi- 
xtt's performance of Verdi's " Manzoni Reqniem " 
to-morrow evening, when an exceptionally good 
performance is expected, 

Ths programme for the first Harvard Stvphont 
CoNcsRT (Dec. 6) is as follows : Part I. Overture to 
8t. Paul, Mendelssohn ; Beethoven's E-flat Concer- 
to (Wm.H.Sherwood); Overture to Jeatoinda, Spohr. 
Part II. Bach's Organ Fugue in G minor (possibly 
that in A minor) transcribed for piano by Liszt, (Mr. 
Sherwood) ; '* Oxford" Symphony, in G, by Haydn, 
(played only once before in Boston, seven years 
ago); Reiter-Marsch (second time), Schnbert-Lisztb 
— A plenty of good seats for the season of Eight 
Concerts may sUll be procured at the Music Hall. 

The Cboilia will give its first pair of concerts next 
Monday and Friday evening with a tempting pro- 
gramme: 1. Allegro vivace from Mendelssohn's 
Italian Symphony, for 8 hands (Messrs. Sumner, 
Foote, Preston and FenoUosa); 2. Part-Song: 
" Sunday," Ferd. Hiller ; 8. Canons, for three fe- 
male voices, Hauptmann ; 4. " Toggenburg " by 
Rheinberger, for chorus and solos (Mrs. Jenny Pat- 
rick Walker. Miss lU Welsh, and Dr. Bullard). 

Part II. 1. " Lea Contrastes." Moscheles, for 8 
hands (Messrs. Lang. Sumner. Foote and Preston) ; 
S. Chorus of Reapers, from Liszt's "Prometheus ;**. 
8. Song : '* The Garland," Mendelssohn (Miss lU 
Welsh); 4. Madrigal: "Thine eyes so bright." 
Leslie; 6. March and Chorus: "Twine ye the 
wreath," from Beethoven's " Ruins of Athens." 



JosKFH Trinxlr. Many an old friend In Boston 
mourns the loss of this excellent man and artist^ 
who died so suddenly in San Francisco on the 19th 
of October last. With what respect and tender in- 
terest he is remembered here by all the friends of 
music in the years from 1850 to 1860, and indeed 
by all who knew him musically or socially ! Com- 
pelled to seek restoration of his health abroad, he 
settled afterwards in San Francisco, where he has 
long been esteemed as one of the best pianists, or- 
ganists and teachers, and loved and honored as a 
man. We have much more to say of him than the 
present unexpectedly crowded state of our columns 
will permit, and must reserve some sketch of his 
career and character for our next number. 



GrOVx'S " DiCTIONART OF MUSIO AND MlTSIOIANS." 

We trust the articles which we have so freely -cop- 
ied from this most excellent of Musical Dictionaries 
will lead our readers to seek and possess themselves 
of the work itself, which is now about half com- < 
pleted. Part IV. (from Conccrt Spiritubl to Fbr- 
rara) has recently been issued by Macmillan ^ Co., 
London and New York. Part Y. (Ferrarese del 
Bene to Guitar) will be published on January 1, 
1879. Eight Parts will complete the work. 



Edouabd Rkmrnti. Of this famous Hnngartan vio- 
linist, who appears in Boston ]nst too lat« for our Jour- 
nal of this week, the New York TImM says: 

" Romenyi's art Is of a kind which Is essentiollj origi- 
nal. We have had before ihli* clever violinists, who 
^Rve ns their conceptions of what they deeu-ed was the 
climax of an impassioned musical thought, but tbers Is 
a pecntiHnty in Remenyl, a poetical passion and fever 
which I* unsurpassed. Race difTerenccs may acooont 
In part for distinct appreciations of either the dasalo or 
romantic schools, but a true musical p^enius, such as 
undoubtedly Remenvl Is, sweeps before him all anch 
word barriers. In the first portion of the prof>ramme 
Remenyi played the concerto of Beethoven. It was 
conceived in a f>tyle of hts own, sinanlarly beautiful. 
There is a cadensa in this concerto, where the violinist 
is at 1il>erty to give such interpretation to it as be pleaa- 
es. All poetical license is permissible. Remenyl pei^ 
formed tnis cadensa with the most original effects, the 
violin resting; for some time unsupported save by an 
occaslenal tap of the kettle-drum, with the weirdest 
aooompanlments on the strings of his violin, the motif 
was strangely woven In. In the three violin solos—the 
'KoctnmedelaRoee* of Field, Schubert's Barcarole, 
and Chopin's well-known Yalse, (No. 64)-^e exquisite 
sentiment of the artiM predominated. Nothing ooold 
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bare b«eii more delicate tban the flnt subdued opening 
to tbe wmlts and the dreamy expression Remen jl f^ave 
to it. Cbopin imposes, of all composers, the least re- 
strictions as to tempo. You may play this g^reatest of 
Polish oomposera as you will, or an your sentiment 
ftnldes yon. One feels satlafled that Remenyl performs 
Cbopin ns that master would have had it. Bnoore on 
encore followed when Remenyl gave the nnasorka from 
Chopin with manrelloaK beauty, the task of oonclud- 
InfT the programme fell on the Tiollnist, who cave an 
* Introduction Guerri6re* to the 'Rakocsy 'National 
March.' " 

All tbe newspapers, of New York, Boston, etc., are 

erldently under tbe impression that Remenyl appears 

here now for the first time. The New Ytrk Art Inter- 

ckangt reproduces the following programme of a concert 

given In that dty twenty-eight years ago:— 

BDOUARD RBMENYI, 

YIOLIinST, LATE FROM RUNOABY, 

Begs to announce to tbe lovers of music that his 

OBAVD YOCAL AND IKBTBUMElTrAL 

CONCERT 

Will Uke place at 

jnttlo** Saloon, Saturday Kveninff, January 19, 18B0, 

On which occasion be will be assisted by the following 

artists: 

Madame STBpnAKi, 

a native of Hungsry (her first appearance), 

Mr. Wm. Scabfbkbkro, 

Mr. H. C. TiMM, 

and an eflloient Orchestra under the direction of 

Mr. Th. Eihpxldt. 

PROGRAMME. 

PABT I. 

1. Overture to " Otello '*— Orchestra RnSfinl 

2. Concerto for the Violin Y ieux temps 

Mr. REMKNYI. 

8. Aria from " II Flauto Macrico ** Ifosart 

Madame STBPHANI. 

4. Caprlcio for the Piano Mendelssohn 

Mr. SCHARFEXBBRG. 

6. Concerto for the YioMn Mollqae 

Mr. RBMENYI. 

PABT II. 

6. Overture to " Felsenmttlile,**— Orchestra, 

Re!ss]ger 

7. Aria from ** Pt6 aox Clorcw," with Obllgato 

acrompiinlm(>nr of Violin Herold 

Madame STBPHANI and Mr. REMENYL 

8. Duo for Violin and Piano, on Motifs from 

*' 8onnambula " De Bcriot and 0>borne 

Mr. TIMM and Mr. RBMENYI. 

•. Aria 

Madame STBPHANI. 
10. Hungarian Native Melodies. 

Mr. RBMENYI, arranged by himself. 



Miuical Correfpondence. 

Ncir YoBK. NoY. 18. — The rousicfll campaign is 
fairly begun ; but, owing to my absence from town, 
I could not chronicle some of the most interesting 
events of the season, such as the appearances of 
Wilhelmj, the Italian Opera, etc., However, there 
is still time, as Wilhelmj appears again atStelnway 
Hall this week, and the Opera we have always with 
iia, (as long as it pays.) 

The departure of Thomas has provoked no end of 
discussion and a gpreat deal of ill-natured comment. 
This on the part of the public was to be expected, 
and is pardonable as resulting from a feeling of dis- 
appointment as universal as it ia keen. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this ill-natured feeling has been 
shared to some extent by the press, and has taken 
the form of gibes and sneers at the expense of the 
community whose enterprise has f<r>re8i ailed us and 
deprived New York of its idol. Now, all being 
over, the curtain rung down, the lights extinguished, 
comes the voice of calm reflection. We took pride 
in oar musical prc^esa. Nfw YorJi, we said, is the 
first musical city in America and, in the extent and 
variety of the music performed, as well as in the 
excellent manner of its performance, we were assur- 
edly among the first in the world. With the cer- 
tainty of the seasons came the long and brilliant 
succession of Symphony Soirees, Philharmonics, 
Matinees, Rehearsal?, Summer Concerta, and Festi- 
vals, all crammed with the best of classical and 

modern music, and in performance but little short 
of perfection. 

Qreat is Diana of the Ephesians t Presto I ! 

Ruin and desolation ! — Sack-cloth and ashes ! I — 
Wailing and gnashing of teeth 1 1 1— Tearing of hair 
and rending of garmenta 1 1 1 1 — " What shall we do 
lor music tnis winter T Thomas has left ns 1 " 
is not a non teqyitur. 



This 



ThomM hoi gone, it is true, but he has left us his 
orchestra, thoroughly equipped, organized and 
trained. There are just as many musicians now In 
New York as were here a year ago. People are 
quite as willing to spend money for mnsio now as 
they were a year ago. There is only lacking a 
hand to hold the bAton that Thomas resigned ; and 
If among onr musiciaus such a hand cannot be found, 
then we must believe that the Yaunted musical cult- 
ure of New York was a delusion and a snare ; that 
our supposed musical progress was the progress of 
one man, and that our atmosphere of art was one In 
which artists could not thrive. In which the growth 
of talent was dwarfed, and the development of gen- 
ius Impeded. If this be true, then It is no misfor- 
tune to have the truth brought home to ns. By all 
means let us know where we stand. 

There are now three Richmonds in the field. Mr. 
Adolf Neuenderif will lead tbe concerts of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, at the Academy of 
Music; Dr. Leopold Damrosch has already begun 
his season of concerta at Stein way Hall, under the 
auspices of the " Symphony Society of New York ;" 
and at Chickering Hall, Mr. G. Carlberg will con- 
duct a aeries of Symphony Concerts, the first of 
which took place on Satnrday evening, Nov. 16. 
Mr. Carlberg has secured the Thomas orchestra for 
hie concerts. I will defer discnsslon of the merits 
of these three condnctore for a future article. 

Edouard Remenyl, the Hungarian vioHnlH. has 
appeared In two concerts st Steinway Hall, on Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 11. and Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 18. On both evening:* the distinguished vio- 
linist had the co-operation of Mme. Julia Riv^-King, 
pianist, and Miss Helen Amcii. soprano. On the 
first evening the veteran SuMnl sang, and on tbe 
second Signer Enrico Campobelln. The selections 
performed by Remenyl at the first concert were the 
following : 

Concerto for Ylolln Mendelssohn 

Andante— Rondo. 
Solos for Violin— 

a. Nocturne, B flat. Op. 6, No. 8 Chopin 

b. Melodic* heroYnne» hongrolses,— trnnscribed 

by E. Remenyl. 

c. Maznrkn,Op 7. Nn.i Chopin 

Transcribed by B. Remenyl. 

(And for encor**, Schubert's Serenade.) 

Violin Solos— Capriccios Nos. 21 and 34 Paganini 

And at the second concert : 

Oonoerto for Violin Beethoven 

(First movement.) 
Violin Solos- 

a. Nocturne de la Rose, A major, Nf>. 4 Field 

A. Barcarole Schubert 

e. Valve, Op. 64. Nn. 1 Chnpm 

(And fnr encore. Maznrka, Op. 7. No. l, hr Chopin.) 
Violin Solo ** Intminctlon Ouerri4re,'*..B.Rein«)nvi 

*• Marohe Nationale." Rakoosy 

(Transcrilied by B. Remenyl.) 

The foregoing list contains much that Is pleasant 
to hear, bnt little to serve as touchstone for great 
and enduring merits In the performer, save the 
parts of two concertos. A critical judgment found- 
ed upon his performance of these would not be en- 
tirely fsYornble ; the objection lying not so mnch 
In tlie fact that he stamps his own individuality 
upon the work (for CYery great artist does the same), 
as in the fact that his style is too far removed from 
the work he undertook. Mendelssohn did not in- 
tend to represent a Witch*s Sabbat in the Rondo of 
his Concerto. Neither Is a wild phrenny of excite- 
ment (with I regret to say, fal^ intonation and in- 
correct stopping) exactly in keeping with the dig- 
nity of Beethoven's noble work. But. having 
pointed out these flaws, I mn^t add that in the ca- 
densa (Remenyl's own comfioeition) the treatment 
of the theme, starting from the drum taps, was both 
Ingenious and artistic, and the whole passage was 
conceived and executed in magnificent style. 

It Is quite possible to admire a performance while 
taking exception to certain points therein, and I 
find much to admire in Remenyi*s playing. His 
technique is superb, as is shown by his rapid stac- 
cato, his even trills and his polyphonic passages. 
The quality of his tone, thougn not broad, is gener- 
ally pure. The very originality and fire of his 
playing are In themselves charming. He Is per- 
naps at his best In playing his transcriptions of tbe 
Chopin music. These, too, were accentuated In a 
manner quite his own, but with fascinating effect. 
At both concerts he drew full houses, and his audi- 
tors were enthusiastic and appreciative. 



Mme. Jnlia Rlv^-Klng, it Is now generally con. 
oeded, ranks with the best of American pianists. 
Indeed I will venture to say that there Is lo Amer- 
ica no woman, and not more than two men, who are 
her equals in point of technique alone. As to the 
higher qualities required to make an artist,-^feellng, 
expression, poetic fenror, she manifests them all in 
her playing. Her selections on both evenings were 
fh>m Liszt : Concerto In E flat (first concert), Hun- 
garian Fantasia, with orchestra, (second concert), 
and for encore her own adaptation of Oullmant's 
grand organ fugue, which, with a prelude by Haber- 
bler, she has recently published. The adaptation 
Is one which commends itself to all musicians, and 
her playing was remarkably effective. 

I give below the programmes of the two Sympho- 
ny Concerts : 

Sattirday Woeninff, yovember 0. 
Symphony Society at Steinway Hall. 

Dr. L. Damrosch, Conductor. 

Symphony No. 6 BeetboYen 

Concerto for Violin Raff 

HerrA.WUhelm]. 

Overture—" Sakontala,'* . . .-. Goldmark 

Fantastettfick for Violin, with Orchestra.. Wilhelmj 
Vorsplel— '* Die Meisterslnger,". Wagner 

Saturday Xtteninff, ITovember 16. 

O. Cariberg, at Chickering Hall. 

Symphony, D minor Schumann 

Aria—" Non mi rtir " Mozart 

MlM Kate Thayer. 

Concerto Dramatic, On. 47 Spohr 

Mr. E. Remenyl. 
Symphony, No. 7, m A Beethoven 

Theodore Thomas will conduct the concerts and 
last rehearsals of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Soci- 
ety during the coming season. A. A. C. 



BALTiMoas, Nov. 18. — Since my last our commu- 
nity has been afflicted with the '* Marie Roce- 
Mapleson Grand Combination and Concert Com 
pany," the artiHs being announced as follows : 
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MARIE ROZE, 

7%« world-renowned Anglo-Frendt Prima Donna 

Auotnta. 
Mr. Toil Karl, 

7%« FavoriU Prima Tenare. 
Mr. W. T. Carlkton. 

7^ Celebrated Prima Baritone, 
Mr. Loins Bldmenbcrg, 

The Yonng American Vicloncello Virtuoto. 
Mr. Alfred H. Psass, 

7%« Eminent Composer and Pianist, 
Mr. Gro. W. Colbt. 

Sn^ Great AecompanitL" 

In the course of the evening we had the pleasure 
of hearing, besides other stuff, " Comin' thro* the 
Rye " and " Down on de Swanee Riber." sung by 
the world-renowned Prima Donna Aswluta, and 
variations on "Home, Sweet Home" and the 
" Swanee RIyci ,** once more, played by the eminent 
composer and pianist. • ♦ • The event of the 
evening was the appearance of Mr. Blnmenberg, 
the 'cellist, who. among other selcitlonA, played two 
manuscript compositions, which, it is to be hoped, 
may never be published. We have qnite enoo:;h 
of such mu«iic already. Mr. Blumenberg is a BalTl- 
morean, and his friends turned ont In large numbers 
to greet him. He w.ns received with demonstra- 
tive applause and at intervals was presented with 
huge floral tributes, one of which represented an 
abnormally sised Goitarre; a floral violoncello 
could proHsbly not be obtained. Mr. Blumenberg 
must not be surprised at the adverse notice he has 
received from several impartial and disinterested 
critics. Ho ha<) some talent, much perseverance, 
and a great deal of assurance (not to say conceit), 
and the sooner he understands this, the better for 
him. If he had tried to profit by the example of 
old and experienced musicians, and accepted the 
suggestions of his early Instructor, the leading 'eel- 
Hat In this city, his playing to-day might be char- 
acterized ^y more tone and less scratching. 

The second Wilhelmj concert took place on last 
Wednesday, and was so largely attended that we 
were favored with another on Satnrday evening. 
The first movement (only one movement) of the 
Beethoven Concerto in D, 6ach*8 air on the G-strlng, 
the Chopin Nocturne and his own "Fantasie-StUck," 
were the better selections ; the rest was bravura 
and technique perfbrmanoea. 

The committee on the Peabody GonserYatorv Con- 
certs haYC announced their plan of action lor the 
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ensuing Winter. The ennnAl membenbip tickets 
are to be issued as osual at ten dollars, entitling the 
holder to all privileges of the Conservatory, t. «., 
attendance once a week at the Director's lectures, 
admission to all the Concerts and Rehearsals as also 
to the saloon of the Conservatory where a meeting, 
one evening in each week, is to bo organised for the 
study of Chamber Music. The price of season tick- 
ets to the ei^ht Symphony Concerts and principal 
rehearsals, has been fixed at five dollars, and it is 
hoped that by the middle of next month snfflcient 
tickets will have been sold to enable the committee 
to begin with the rehearsals. 

Our Musical Societies are beginning to emerge 
from their Summer seclusion, and to apply them- 
selves earnestly to the work of preparing Winter 
entertainments. Among those deserving special 
mention is the Wednesday Club, a select society, at 
present limited to 200 members, whose object is the 
promotion of musical and dramatic culture, princi- 
pally the former. The plan of organisation and 
management, if earnestly carried out. bids fair to 
accomplish much In the cultivation of a higher or- 
der of music as the powers of the society become 
more and more developed. Among the founders 
are a number of our most influential citizens who 
art identified with musical culture here, and a por- 
tion of these form a pemutnent committee, who ap- 
point all officers, manage the entertainments and 
fill any vacancies that may occur. The advantages 
of such a plan in guaranteeing systematic progress 
in accordance with certain conservative ideas, not 
to be interrupted by rotation in office, is at once 

evident. The regular Wednesday evening meetings 
are devoted to the cultivation of Chamber Music, 
and instrumental and vocal volos. To-night the 
association opens the season with Mendelssohn's de- 
lightful operetta *' Heimkehr aus der Fremde,'* 
which, judging from the principal rehearsal last 
week, will prove highly creditable to a society that 
has not yet celebrated its third anniversary. Mr. 
Hamerik has kindly volunteered to direct the per 
formance. It is hinted that " Don Pasquale " may 
be looked for later in the season. 

Mdsikus. 



Philadelphia, Nov. 17. — Wilhelmj gave ns two 
concerts on the 12th and 15th inst, the first with 
orchestra, under Carl Sentz, which accompanied jbo 
excellent effect in Raff's Concerto (two movements) 
and in Ernst's Variations on March from *' Otello." 
In the second he gave us Beethoven's Concerto (one 
movement) and was accompanied on piano with rare 
skill and taste by Mad. Carreno, who has made 
troops of admirers by her admirable qualities. 

Wilhelmj's selections were of a character to com- 
mend him more favorably to popular sympathy. 
The Beethoven Concerto carried the house by 
sterro, and the applause was simply uproarious. For 
encore we were refreshed with the Bach Aria on the 
O string, which he played with fervor and unction, 
and with the Chopin Notturno, a morsel of exquisite 
sweetness and refinement. 

In accordance with a favorite theory of mine that 
the real work in the musical education of the people 
is done by the resident artists aqd teachers, I will 
occupy some space in speaking of the doings of some 
of our young professors. Mr. C. H. Jar vis, although 
in his 16th season of classical soirees, is yet young 
in years, but advanced in art He is a pianist of 
commanding ability, well versed in the different 
schools, and of indomitable energy, and — may I add 
— of unusual physical endurance, not so small a 
matter as may appear on the surface. Mr. Jarvis's 
1st soiree was given last night in Natatorium Hall, 
but was not so well attended as we might have 
wished. The concert was eminently satisfactory^ 
and Mr. Jarvis's beautiful touch and brilliant exe- 
cution were displayed to full advantage. The Bach 
Toccata in D minor was given with great equality 



of finger and with inspiriting vigor. If It were-poa- 

tible to atboe for the different timbres and larger 

power of the instrument for which it was originally 

composed, Mr. Jarvis's performance of Taosig's 
Transcription ought to have satisfied ; but it is cer- 
tainly difficult to comprehend the reason for the re- 
duction from the greater instrument to the lesser. 
We can readily understand the adaptation of piano- 
forte music to the organ, which is frequently done 
and advantageously too. 

Mr. J. T. Strang gave his 2d Organ Recital on the 
9th inst., before a large audience. His programme 
was excellent, containing works by Bach, Hesse, 
Merkel, Volckmar, Guilmant and Smart. Mr. 
Strang is an admirable executant, and has studied 
the difficulties of the organ so as to attack the high- 
er range of compositions without fear. He is quite 
a young man, an industrious student, and zealous 
lover of the art he professes. 

Apraipo% of the organ, an illustration In my last 
letter was somewhat confused by the type-setter 
reading Real for PtdaX ; the latter makes sense, the 
former does not. Amkricus. 



Special llotttes. 

DB8CBIPTIYX LIST OFTHX 
r«lilUh€i« by Oliver Dlteea * €•• 



Philadelphia^ Nov. 14.— Last evenlns* Association 
Hall, Germantown, was comfortably filled mith an ap- 
preciative audience on the occasion of the opening 
Boiree of a series given by Messrs. Carl Weber and Carl 
Zogbaum, assisted by Miss Edith AYright, a pupil of the 
latter, and a young lady destined before long to assume 
a high rank among our pianists. The programme was 
one of great excellence and merit, and was Justiy sppre- 
ciated, as the frequent applause which greeted the dif- 
ferent numbers suiBciently testifled. 

A fault, we think, which is too often found among our 
musicians is that the programmes given are too long, 
and we cannot refrain from praising this programme 
for its Judicious length. 

Our audiences are apt to be varied in their taste— If not 
in kind, at least in di*gree— and a clasaical concert, so 
called, with its ten or twelve numbers. Is often tiresome 
except to the " enthusiast,*' whereas, if fewer selections 
were given, many would And themselves capable of en- 
joying what they now think they are unable to because, 
as they say, " they cannot understand it.*' Let them 
leave the concert room not tired, and they will return 
again and again, and In time will awaken to the fact 
that they can and do enjoy classical concerts. 

Concerts of this description are greatly needed in this 
part of our city and we rejoice to see the interest which 
is awaking and which we feel sure will increase, if giv- 
en such opportunities as Messrs Weber and Zogbaum 
are affording. The opening number was Sonata for 
Piano and Violin, Op. 30, No. 2, Beethoven, and was ad. 
mirably rendered, especially the second movement— the 
Adagio Cantabile— when Mr. Weber seemed to grow 
more In sympathy with his instrument and played with 
great delicacy of expression. Miss Wright gave us two 
of Schumann's songs transcribed by Liszt—" Frtihllngs- 
uacht " and *■ Widraung,** which won for her a well- 
deserved recall. Her playing Is marked by a clear 
touch and grcst refinement of expression. Free from 
any affectation of style, she imbues herfelf entirely with 
the spirit of the composer. Such playing Is very attrac- 
tive. 

Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, (the accompaniment 
on the piano), with its lovely Andaute movement, came 
next; and then Chopin's Ballade, Op. 23, and Sonata 
Chromatique, Op, 129, by Raff. Altogether the concert 
was thoroughly enjoyed and we look forward with pleas- 
ure to the second, when we are promised selections from 
Beethoven, Chopin, Gade and others. 

On Monday we attended one of the Monthly Concerts 
plven by the scholars of "The School of Vocal Art." 
These concerts are principally for the object of accus- 
toming the pupils to sing in public, and to let their 
friendf Judge of their Improvement. The songs select- 
ed are of a high order, and some of them as given 
deserved great praise. 

The " American Lady Quartette ** show marked im- 
provement since we beard them last. The effect of 
careful practising together is evident, and they gave 
the lights and shades with pleasing efltoct. 

The beautiful Aria from 01uck*s **Orpheus*' commenc- 
ing: "I have lost my Burydice" was extremely well 
•ung by Miss White, who possesses a rich alto voice, 
which she uses with taste. Her dramatic expression 
was especially noticeable. There are many fine voices 
in this school and its good effect upon the musical cult- 
ure of the city is already felt. It Is gaining every year 
in the confidence of the public, as shown by the increas- 
ing number of pupils, and we wish it may go on in the 
good work, meeting with all the success such enterprise 
deserves. 

OCTAVXUS. 
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V«Cial, with PlttM* ACC*Bip«MlM«Mt. 



Good Night, Sweet Friend. £6. 4. E to A. 

JB»dy. 85 
*' My heart grows tender at the thought of thee. 
And of our love, that sweet, strange mystery." 
The accompaniment is a tune of Itself, and the 
vocal part varied and striking. 

My Star. (Una Stella). £.4. b to F. 

MmoitL 40 

" Mi nono innamorato d'una Stella." 
" Ah, truly I am enamored of a radiant star." 
The words furnish the usual routine of Italian 

love songs, but the music is very sweet, flowing 

and satisfying. 

In the Gloaming. F. 8. o to D. HarrUon. 86 

** Tho* I passed away In sileoce." 
Smoothly flowing melody, and easy compass. 

How amiable are thy Tabernacles. Psalm 

LXXXIV. E. 4. Batcheler, 1.00 

An Anthem for Dedication, with Quartette or 
Chorus, and Soprano and Alto solos. Too long 
for the common church service, but will be very 
effective when there is tine to devote to It. 

Be true to me. Song and Cho. A. 8. £ to F. 

Ward. 80 

*' rm nothing, if I have not yon." 
A musical exhortauon to constancy, with a 
bright chorus. 

I will be true. Song and Cho. C. 8. F to g. 

IFard. 30 

" Why tarry thus in doubt ftom me 7 " 
A satisf actorv answer to " Be true to me," and 
we will heaitily Join In the sentiment of the 
chorus. 

Xaacr«Bi«Btal. 

Grandfather*B Chair. F. 8. c to F. NenU 40 

" Grandfather talks to his littie ones sweet 
As lie Bits in his old oak chair." 
A very sweet song, that It will do anyone good 
to hear. 

Rock of Ages. Solo and Quartet A6. 8. 

£ to F. Lowitz, 85 

The ever beautiful words, with a melody ar- 
ranged from 6ott8chalk*s " Last Hope." 

Figures in the Fire. D. 8. d to £. Stctrillo. 85 

" The inside of a village church 
First broke uptm my view. ' 
Very attractive, dreamy poem, and a good song 
to sing. 

Moonlight in the Glen. Reverie. A. 8. 

Mack. 40 

Bright moonlight, undoubtedly, Judging from 
the music, which is smooth and sweet, and easy, 
with the possible exception of the octave passages. 

Cuckoo Polka, from '* La Maqolaine." G. 

3. ifoytotA. 85 

Bright polka, with the cuckooes cry for a 
theme. 

Fatinitza Quadrille. From Supp^'s Opera. 

8. Strauss. 50 

In six divisions, and includes favorite airs, 
made all the brighter for the "Strauss" arrange- 
ment. 

Language of Lo\e. (Langage d^Amonr). 

A6. 8. Lange, 40 

One of Lange*s graceful eompodtlons, good 
practice, and quite as elegant as if it were twice 
as difficult. 

L*£8calade. Galop Brillante. £6. 4. 

NeuW. 00 

Very brilliant and showy, and there are many 

f»a«sages that give the ulayer all he wishes to do 
n the way of overcoming difficulties, and play- 
ing brightly and with seeming ease. 

Waltz, from the " Little Duke." G. 8. 

Lecocq. 85 
A very bright little waits for littie Dukes and 
others. 

Potpourri from Fatinitza. 8. Gobbaerta, 75 

The usual varietv of quite pretty airs, that are 
selected because tney are favorites. 



ABBBKviATioKs.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is aenoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bb, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest snd the 
highest note Ifon the staff, small Roman letters if below 
or above the suif. Thus: '* C. B. c to E," means ** Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, B on the 4th space. 
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The Latest of the Arts. 

Mnsic 18 the most modern of all the arts, and 
depends far less than either of the sister arts, 
whether for its models or its inspiration, upon 
the fcresX monnments of antiquity. In it« 
^rreatest perfection, music is a thin^ of yester- 
day; and there are men still living who saw and 
communed with Beethoven, whose best works 
have been written within the present century. 
This is not po with the other arts. Sculptors 
can look back to the dim mysterious times be- 
fore the birth of Christ for inspiration from the 
best examples of Greek .art: and thousrh the 
works of Phidias, Praxiteles and Lisippua. 
may. for the most part, have perished, their 
fame has not faded away; and some copies of 
their works still remain. The works which 
serve as models for the sculptor and architect, 
and which are to him precious relics of a lost 
past, are all venerable with ncre. and bear the 
impress of a long procession of centuries. The 
"colossi," in the British Museum, which 
formed^ the avenue to ApoUo^s Temple at 
Branchidee; the reliefs, in the Louvre, from 
Assos and Thasos: the pediment groups, at 
Munich, from the Temple of ^^na : and the 
various statues and temples which the sculp- 
tor or architect regards as classic models, and 
worships with a veneration deepened by the 
fact that time has left so many marks on them 
—these are all covered with hoar antiquity, 
and are guarded with jealous care because they 
are among the few relics of antique art which 
remain to us. The painter, again, though he 
does not go back nearly so far for his best 
models as the sculptor and architect, has yet to 
reach back through three or four centuries to 
find some of the great classic masters of his 
art. Titian, Paul Veronese, Vandyck, Rem- 
brandt, and the bright galaxy of painters who 
together constitute the golden age of painting, 
all belong to an era which has now been long 
past. The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were the best days of the great masters of 
painting, and not many of them lived in the 
seventeenth. Of all the arts, music came latest. 
When Phidias and his Greek brethren were 
carving those monuments of art which have 
made them famous, painting was not an art in 
the sense in which we use the word "art"; 
while music was in, at best, a condition little 
better than barbarous; and the Greek music of 
which we have any knowledge can as little be 
ranked as musical art as the rude cairn of the 
Esquimaux deserves to be called an art-temple. 
The musician has no "antiquity" filled with 
works of art: and even painting, which, as 
compared with sculpture, is a modem art, is 
an ancient art as compared with music, seeing 
that, while the greatest of the painters were 
working, Paleetrina was only just beginning 
to put forth his strength in the wav of sketch- 
ing out a ground-plan of musical art; while 
the giants. Bach and Handel, who were really 
the beginners of music as we know it, were 
not bom till Palestrina had been dead near 
upon a century. Lully, it is true, died before 
either Bach or Handel was bom; but Lully 
gave shape at most to only one form of musical 
art. The great musicians are, as compared 
with the founders of other arts, all well within 
our reach; and it was but yesterday, so to 
speak, that Bach wrote his fugues, Handel his 
oratorios, Haydn his symphonies, Mozart his 
masses and operas, and Beethoven his sonatas. 
Music as an art has only just had its beginning, 
compared with other arts; and the musician 
has, in point of time, no antiquity to venerate. 
His inspiration must be drawn, and his models 
selected, from the works of men who are, from 



an art point of view, almost his contempo- 
raries. 

In selecting material for the embodiment of 
their ideal forms of beauty, men apparently 
sought first those substanc**?* which they re- 
garded as most durable. Stone and marble 
were first chosen, because they were the mate- 
rials which it is thouj<ht would last longest. 
When this vein was well worked, and men 
sought another kind of material, canvas and 
color were fixed on as being next to stone in 
point of endurance; and after the partial de- 
cadence of sculpture, painting was the medium 
for the expression of man's highest sense of the 
beautiful. But the musician, who came latest, 
could use neither stone nor canvas, but must 
write his creations on a piece of paper, which 
a child could tear into a thousand pieces! 
And to a superficial observer it would appear 
that this art, born last of all the arts, should 
die first, because of the fleeting na'ure and 
frafirile texture of the materials used for its 
embodiment. In fact, there are people who do 
not scruple to say that music, because of its 
perishable nature, has no right to be considered 
among the arts at all: the material on which it 
writes its fwrms is but paper, and the impres- 
sion it produces is but momentary. So, with 
these short-sighted people, music is not to be 
ranked as an art at all. But it is for this very 
cause that music as an art will live longer than 
all the other arts— the germ of its immortality 
lies hidden within the fragile material of 
which it makes use. It is this very perishable- 
ness which, ricrhtly regarded, constitutes the 
glory, and will firmly secure the permanency 
of niiusic as an art. It constitutes its gl4yry^ 
because it enables the great models to be pro- 
duced in a thousand places at once. We ven- 
erate the actual paper on which Beethoven 
wrote, because his hand had touched it; but 
far more do we venerate the forms of beauty 
there written. That single form is perishable, 
but what is written there cannot die. The 
statue or the picture dies because its form is 
lost when its substance perishes; the symphony 
or the oratorio will live through all time be- 
cause, though its material substance may per- 
ish, the forms embodied in that substance are 
imperishable. The student of sculpture or 
painting, if his studies are to be complete, 
must travel to Rome, Venice, Berlin, Paris, 
London, and New York ; for in each of these 
places are works of art the like of which can 
be seen nowhere else ; and he who studies those 
arts in only one of these cities, must to some 
extent form an incomplete notion of them. 
Your statue or your painting must be in one 
place, and people must come to it to piofit 
by it. A thief may take it, or a fire destroy it 
in a moment. You may have to travel half 
over the world to see it at all. But the ora- 
torio, the symphony, or the manifold forms of 
musical beauty, are not so localized ; and it is 
the glory of music that, because of the light 
material on which it works, you can take it all 
over the globe, and produce and reproduce it 
in every corner of the habitable world. This 
is the glory of the musical art, that its models 
of beauty can be enjoyed in a thousand places 
at once ; and this is only possible because its 
material is so unenduring. And yet this is the 
secret of its permanmee^ as well as of its glory. 
The hand of time spoils the picture and wears 
down the statue. The art-temple will one day 
crumble to dust, and the day will come when 
no single vestige of the works of the great 
painters shall remain. But this will never be 
the case with a musical art-work. The hand 
of time cannot touch it ; the procession of the 



centuries can commit no ravages upon it; the 
storms which sweep away other works of art, 
will leave it unscathed; it is imperishable. 
Why? Because it cannot he localized. It uses 
material (we are sure the apparent paradox 
will be understood) which is immaterial, in- 
tangible, not to be destroyed or even affected 
by those influences which slowly, but surely, 
decay the grosser materials upon which the 
other arts work. The musician in London, or 
Melbourne, or New York, has all the great art 
monuments upon his shelf, and they are of 
such a nature that time cannot touch them. 
The thin film of printing ink which, in the 
shape of notes, covers the page on which is 
printed a great musical work, is the measure of 
the permanence of that work. It is enshrined 
in ten thousand hearts, and cannot perish. 
When the Temple of Minerva, or the "St. 
Peter" of Guido, have forever perished from 
the face of the earth, musical forms ^ill live, 
for ten thousand years cannot crumble to dust 
one of Beethoven^s symphonies, because their 
continuance does not depend at all upon the* 
permanence of the actual material on which 
they were written. This is why music, the 
youngest of the arts to come to perfection, and. 
apparently, the least enduring, will outlive all 
the rest. 

Although it is true that the musician has no 
antiquity to look back to, yet it must not be 
supposed that we ignore the great truth, ad- 
mitted by the men who take highest rank as 
musicians, that the primary musical instincts of 
the human mind are as old as humanity itself. 
The great themes set forth so simply by the 
basses in unison in the last movement of the 
9th Symphony of Beethoven might, with but a 
slight change, have been the ^olian mode of 
the Greeks. When we say the musician has no 
antiquity to venerate, we of course simply 
mean that its great principles have ever been 
in existence, but that its material and artistic 
developments are essentially modern. Just as 
Phidias helped to make an antiquity for 
sculptors, and Titian for painters, so every 
man who does real art-work as a musician, is 
making an antiquity for generations yet un- 
born. But if the work is to live, it must be 
done for art*s sake, and not for self. This is 
the difference — and almost the only difference 
— ^between work that is mortal, and work that 
is immortal — the one is done for self, the other 
for Art. He who does musical work of the 
latter sort, is helping to make a musical an- 
tiquity, and to raise a monument which no 
lapse of time can reach. — Land, Mu9. Standard, 
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Mendelssohn's Early Symphonies. 

(From the Programme of the Giytal Palace Concerts.) 

The twelve unpublished symphonies of Men- 
delssohn, of which the one performed to-day is 
the last, were composed between the years 
1820 and 1828. To appreciate these dates we 
must remember that Mendelssohn attained his 
11th year on the 8rd of February, 1820, and 
his 14th on the 8rd of Febraary, 1828. No 18 
is that in minor for full orchestra, usually 
called **No. 1,** dated March 8 and March 81, 
1824, the autograph of which is in the library 
of the Philharmonic Society. 

The progress made by the composer during 
these thirteen works is unmistakable. The 
first seven are small in size, and slight in con- 
struction, and limited to the string quartet. 
But with No. 8 — that is to say, after the return 
from the Swiss tour in 1822 — a very marked 
development commences. The number and 
length of the movements increase ; their form 
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is yaried ; the nuanee$ are greatly multiplied ; 
from No. 10 tbe quintet takes the place of the 
quartet; besides which ezperimests in scoring 
are tried, some of which must be yery eff ectiye. 
The independent *cello part — ^the germ of a 
yery characteristic feature in Mendelssohn's 
maturer works, due to the fa^t that his brother 
Paul played that instrument — ^is conspicuous 
throughout. The practice of dating not only 
the works, but often the beginning and end of 
single movements, to which, like Schubert, he 
was much addicted, also dates from the Swiss 
tour. Nos. 10 and 12 are of the full dimen- 
sions of a modem symphony, and it is hard to 
say in what respect the latter is inferior to the 
C minor, ordinarily called **No. 1," except in 
the accident that it is scored for a quintet of 
strings instead of for the full orchestra. Why 
the symphonies should in most cases have been 
written for strings only is not clear. The fact 
that the accompaniments to the manuscript 
concertos are also for quartet, shows that this 
was the rule. 

It must not be supposed that these sympho- 
nies, and the numerous other works of Men- 
delssohn which remain in manuscript, were 
written for exercise only. He enjoyea the ad- 
vantage seldom afforded to young composers, 
of having his works played as soon as they 
were written. It was the custom at his father's 
house in Berlin to have a fortnightly Orchestral 
Concert on Sundays, in a lar^ saloon appro- 
{>riated to the purpose; and it would appear 
that Felix's symphonies, concertos, and other 
works were written for performance there. 
The nucleus of the orchestra was formed of 
professional players from the king's band, 
with whom were associated other artists and 
amateurs from Berlin, as well as strangers who 
happened to be passing through ; for the matt- 
flies were famous, and the mtrSe to them was 
greatly in request. As a rule the piano -forte 
solos were played by Felix and his sister 
Fanny, but Moscheles, Hummel, Thalberg, 
and other artists of the highest eminence occa- 
sionally took part in them. 

It is impossible to consider the long list of 
symphonies — itself but a portion of a much 
longer catalogue of works all composed by a 
boy under the age of fifteen — without being 
greatly struck. In two respects — ^in the quan- 
tity he composed and the strict manner in 
which he consigned so many of his composi- 
tions to oblivion— Mendelssohn's early life 
would appear to be paralleled only by that of 
Mozart; and a very instructive comparison 
might be drawn between these two great com- 
posers, who with many dissimilarities had 
many points in common ; who had both re- 
markable fathers; who both began serious 
composition in the nursery ; who were both as 
famous for their playing as for their composi- 
tion, and as much beloved for their personal 
qualities as for their music ; were both distin- 
guished as letter-writers, and both painted as 
well as composed music; who botn traveled 
to Paris and London early in life, and alas I 
both wore out their slender frames by over 
exertion and excitement, and died before 
reaching the prime of life. 

Mozart is one of the ancients, but Men- 
delssohn is of our own time — ene of ourselves. 
There are doubtless people in this very room 
to-day who knew him personally ; who can still 
recall the singular fascination of his voice and 
face, and charming ways, and who have 
thrilled under his inspired placing. It fills 
one with a kind of wild impatience to think 
that but for some trivial, possibly avoidable 
circumstance, he might have lived to the age 
of Spohr or Anber, and have been still alive — 
visiting England year after year, with fresh 
symphonies, fresh oratorios, fresh concertos; 
bringing out the opera that he lon^d so ar- 
dently to write; directing our choicest con- 
certs; writing the most delightful letters; 
welcoming everything that was good and noble 
and true ; banishing everything that was mean 
or petty or vulgar; and spreading the charm 



and blessing of his presence wherever he 
went. 

This is gone, and it is idle to regret what 
cannot return. But much remains. If any 
man ever left a faithful image of himself in 
his works it is Mendelssohn. These remain, 
both letters and music. The letters can be 
read over and over, the music can be played 
and listened to better and better evexy time ; 
and when those useful works which had the 
solid foundation of his greatness shall be ren- 
dered as accessible as those of other eminent 
composers ha»ve been, and, as there is good 
reason to hope, those of Mendelssohn will 
shortly be (tne whole of Mendelssohn's MS. 
works have been deposited in the Imperial Li- 
brary at Berlin, and are now the property of 
the German nation), we shall be able to under < 
stand — as far as any external aids can help us 
— the secret of that beautiful nature, at once 
brilliant and deep, clever and good, refined 
and manly, which is represented to us by the 
name of 

FBLDC 1CSNDEL680HK-BASTH0LDT. 

'* Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report — if there be any vir- 
tue, if there be any praise, think on these 
things." a. o. 



Ihidley Book. 

(From BlofrnphiM of AaMrtoan MnriciMii, io Braln- 
ard^ Mnsteiu world.) 

Among the prominent American organists and 
composers, Dudley Back occnpies a eenspicnons 
place. He is one amons^ the few of oor nat{Te.born 
musieians to whom we may look with pride and 
hope. While he has earned for himself a national 
reputation as organist, he bids fair to do more as a 
composer. 

Mr. Buck was born at Hartford, Ck)nn., on the 
10th of March, 1889. His father, Dodley Buck, 
Esq., was a shipping merchant. His mother was 
a daughter of Jnage Adams, at Portsmouth, K. H., 
a prominent lawyer, in whose ofllce Daniel Web- 
ster began his law studies. Neither father nor 
mother were musical, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, for neither of them played or eana: ; 
yet, like most people of culture and refinement, they 
were fond of listening to music. Mr. Buck's love 
for the divine art developed at an early sf^e, hut 
his tastes were neither reooi^niied nor enoourasred. 
for it was the intention of his father that he should 
devote himself to mercantile pursuits. The study 
of music was viewed more as a hindrance than as 
a furtherance for the boy's future usefulness as a 
merchant. The only musical privilege which he 
enjoyed in his early youth was a term of instruc- 
tion in an ordinary singing school. There he 
learned the notes of the treble clef; somewhat 
later he discovered, in the garret, an old book 
which had belonged to one of his father's clerks ; 
from this he learned the bass clef, and the first ru* 
diments of Thorough Bass. When but twelve years 
of age, he learned to play the fiute, upon an instru- 
ment which he had borrowed from one of his 
schoolmates. His joys however came to a speedy 
end, for he had to return the instrument. Seeing 
his leve for the flute, his father promised to give 
him one on his birthday, some six months later. 
This was too lon^r a period for our young lover of 
music to wait. He therefore improvised an instru- 
ment by cutting a broom-stick or the exact length 
of the Dor rowed flute, making notches to correspond 
to the holes and keys, and with this sort of an in- 
strument he picked out, with the aid of a borrowed 
instruction book, the soales of the flute. It may 
perhaps be an item of interest to our readers to 
learn, that this practice was usually indulged in 
high up m a favorite cherry tree. 

At fast the long-hoped-for birth-day came, and 
with it also the promised flute. To the surprise of 
his psrents,the Doy showed not a little familiarity 
with the instrument. This no doubt led to the next 
step in the boy's musical career; for, some two 
years later, his father purchased for him a melode- 
on, one of those sad precursors of the cabinet organ 
of to-day. Diligently he now applied himself to 
the study of this instrument ; and so rapid was his 
progress, that soon he was able to play the aooom- 
paniment to some of Haydn's and Mozart's masses, 
as well as to several of Handel's choruses. Though 
his father was able to procure for his son the very 



best musical instruction, and though he now reoog- 
nised his son's passionate love tor tiie art, he nev- 
ertheless refused to secure such Instmetlon, for 
fear that the love of music might interfere with his 
other studies. Aside from that, the father had not 
yet given up his fond hopes of seeing his son suc- 
ceed him as a merchant But when, at a later 
period, his father became convinced of the fact 
that music was his son's calUnff, that God had en 
dowed him with rare gifts in thai direetion, he did 
all he could to give him a first-class musical edu- 
cation. 

Thus we see that, while Mr. Buck's progress wss 
for a time retarded as it were, he was after all more 
favored than many others who are forced to grope 
their way in the dark under many adverse circum- 
stances, seeking a musical education. The predoos 
time which had been lost, however, could not be re- 
gained, and hence it may be said of him that he 
suffered from that prejudice against a musieal eareer 
which is but too common among business men, and 
among people of wealth in general. When sixteen 
years of age, he reoeived a piano, aud was permit- 
ted to take three months' lessons, Mr. W. J. Bab- 
cock acting as teacher. It was about that time 
that youufi: Dudley was appointed " pro tem " as 
organist of St. Jalin's Church, of Hartford; but 
though appointed only as a supply, so to speak, he 
grave such general satisfaotion tnat he retained this 
position until he went to Europe. While thus en- 
gaged as organist, a friendship sprang up between 
him and the late Henry Wilson, who had Just re- 
turned from Europe, where he bad stodled for a 
year. Mr. Wilson's inflnenoe over Mr. Buck was 
decidedly for good ; and the wish that he might 
also be permitted to go to Europe found a lodging- 
place in his heart. 

At last this wish was to be gratified, and a new 
world was to open Itself for our young organist 
His aspirations were realised, for in the summer of 
1868 he was sent to Europe. In his oollegiate stud- 
ies he had already reached the junior class of Trin- 
ity College; and thongh but few years were re- 
quired in order to finish his education, his father 
recognised the fact, that If the young man was at 
all to aeoomplish something worth speaking of in 
music, no time was to be lost He remained four 
years in Europe. His first steps were direeted to 
LeipsifTt where he studied theory and compoeitloo 
under Hauptmann and Richter, orchestration and 
musical form under Julius RIets, while Plaldy and 
Moscheles were his piano instructors. Richter 
alone, of all these gooa names, is now living. The 
Leipziji: Conservatory seems at this time to have 
had quite a number of pupils who have since made 
a name for themselves. Thus 8. B. Mills, Arthur 
Sullivan, J. F. Barnett, Walter Bach, Carl Rosa, 
Madeline Schiller, Clara Doria, Ed. Dannrenther 
and others were all Mr. Buck's contemporaries or 
class-mates. In Leipsig he remained a year and a 
half, enjoying private lessons as well as the Conserv- 
atory instruction. 

Being a great lover of Bach, he was determined 
to drink in the spirit of the old master as much as 
he could. He therefore placed himself under the 
charge of the celebrated Johann Schneider, of Dres- 
den, then in his seventieth year, and court-organist 
to the King of Saxony. It so happened, about that 
time, that the composer Relssiffer died, in oonse- 
auence of which Riets was called to Dresden ss 
nrst conductor of the Royal opera and the sympho- 
ny ooncerts. This was fiavorable to Dudley Buck, 
for it ireve him an opportunity to continue his stud- 
ies under his favorite master, and at tbe same time 
to take organ lessons of Schneider. 

For the benefit of our younger readers, we would 
say that Schneider was one of the greatest organ- 
ists that have ever lived. Though old in yeara 
when Dudley Buck met him, he was still. as active 
as a young man of thlKy. He possessed in its 
fullness the traditional manner of playing Bach's 
music, having himself been a pupil of Elttel of 
Erfurt, who in torn had been (If we are not much 
mistaken) a pupil of the great John Sebastian. This 
great organist and teacher died but a few years ago, 
and it may well be said that Dudley Buck was one 
of his last pupils. Only the true lover of the or- 
gan, the musician who appreciates the greatness of 
John Sebastian Bach, can understand how great a 
boon it must have been for Dudley Buck to enjoy 
the instruction of Johann Schneider. While we 
care perhaps less than others'do for the doctrine of 
the apostolic succession, we sincerely believe in the 
musical succession from Bach to Elttel, to Schnei- 
der and to Dudley Buck. 

Having spent three years in Gennany, tbe laud 
of music, he visited Paris, where he remained one 
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jmt. While there he dM not howerer take lessons, 
properly speakinff. Haying been well provided 
witn letters of introduction, he was enabled to 
more in the beet musical droles. Henry Hers and 
others assisted him in making musical acquaintances. 
Batiste procured for htm opportunities for organ 
praetioe, and almost daily he Tisited the organ fac- 
tories of the French capital. 

At last he turned homeward. He had decided 
to settle either in New York or in Boston ; but 
hsTing been abeent from his parents for four years, 
it was but natural that they should wish their son 
to remain with them — for a season at least. Rather 
than be idle, Mr. Buck accepted a position as organ- 
ist in the " Park Church,** at Hartford. Although 
speedily becoming somewhat of a " prophet in his 
own county," yet a sense of his comparatively 
narrow field soon oppressed him with a longing for 
the society of his professional peers. He Mgan 
making earnest preparations to leave his home, 
when suddenly his mother died. His filial duties 
to an affed father again forced him to remain at 
Hartibrd, and thus it came that Dudley Buck re- 
mained for some years in his native city. While 
we may with pride speak of Dudley Buck as an 
organist and as a composer, we deem it not unwor- 
thy of the man's reputation to hold him up also as 
an obedient, loving son. 

While thus fettered as it were to the limited 
field of his native city, he began publishing his 
first pieces, which always appeared with the name 
of Dudley Buck, Jr., because his lather hsd the 
same name. This however he discontined after his 
fother^s death, which occurred about four years after 
that of his mother. 

Being now left to himself, he turned westward 
and settled in Chicago as his future abode. There 
he remained three years as organist of St. James's 
Church. His name began to be known, his com- 
positions were sought after, and Dudley Buck was 
highly regarded as an organist Still the musical 
atmosphere of Chicago did not suit his tastes ; it 
was not congenial to our youne musician ; and 
again he decided to go eastwaro. Before he had 
carried out his designs, the great Chicago fire broke 
out and destroyed his house and home, together 
with many of bis compositions. Among these we 
would mention a Concerto for piano and orchestra, 
a Concert Overture, a Trio for piano, violin and 
vlolonoello, three Bomances for clarinet and 
piano conoertante, etc. This blow wan a heavy 
one, but with Schiller he could say that wife and 
child were safe— none of the loved ones were 
lost 

With but very little baggage, Mr. Buck went 
East, and two weeks after his arrival there he was 
appointed as organist to St Paul's Church, Boston, 
and subsequently oiganist to the Music Hall Asso- 
ciation, which involved the charge of the great 
orsan. 

Mr. Buck remained three years in Boston, when, 
upon the solicitation of Theodore Thomas, who evi- 
dently appreciated his talents, he removed to New 
York, where he conducted alternately with Thomas 
during one season of the Garden c5oncerts, mean- 
time establishing himself as a teacher of his speciil- 
ties. He also played the organ at one of the Cin- 
cinnati May Festivals. 

At present Mr. Buck is organist of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity in Brooklyn, one of the best- 
knewn churches in the country^a church which 
has always enjoyed a special musical reputation, 
to which reputation Mr. Buck will no doubt add 
not a little lustre. 

Although best known to the public by his church 
music and vocal compositions, Mr. Buck has writ- 
ten much for solo instruments and orchestra. His 
Organ Sonatas are admirable compositions. A 
number of his works have been played by Thomas's 
Orchestra; yet the cry is raised that Thomas is 
unfavorable to American-born musicians, an accu- 
sation which, like many others hurled against Mr. 
Thomas, is unjust Let our native-born musicians 
produce something that is worthy of Thomas's at- 
tention, and that attention will no doubt be also 
bestowed. Hence it is a compliment to Mr. Buck, 
that quite a number of his works were performed 
by Tnomas's Orchestra. Other associations also 
performed his compositions. His Symphonic Over- 
ture on Sir Walter Scott'^ " Marmion " was pro- 
duced by the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, as 
well as by Societies in other cities. 

Among Dudley Buck's larger works, we would 
mention the " L^end of Don Munio," words and 
music both from his pen. This is a work eminent- 
ly deserving of the notice of Choral Societies, as 
beiiig nearly alone of its kind among American 
wrltuiga. Another work of a literary character, 



and wholly unique as far as we know, is Mr. Buck's 
volume entitled " Illustrations in Choir Accompan- 
iment, with Hints in Registration." This is the 
first attempt which has been made to give the 
" traditions! " handling of the organ in the accom- 
paniment of voices, the " unwritten law " which is 
not found in instruction books. Also the " Forty- 
Sixth Psalm," for solos and chorus, with orchestra, 
which was performed by the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston, as well as by other Singing So- 
cieties. His Easter Cantata, one of his most pleas- 
ing compositions, is published by Messrs. Brainard's 
Sons. 

When the need of a Centennial Cantata was felt 
in order to celebrate our centenary existence as an 
independent nation, Dudley Buck was selected as 
the composer of the same, being thereby conspicu- 
ously placed by the side of Richard Wagner, who 
furnished us with the Centennial March. This 
Cantata was not only performed at Philadelphia, 
but also in many other cities, thereby bringing his 
name still more prominently before the public. 
The Centennial Cantata, as far as Mr. Buck's work 
is concerned, was well received by the press and 
the people. The original score nas of late been 
placed in the archives of the Connecticut Historical 
Society at the written request of General Hawley 
and others. It is but just to say, that this score 
was accompanied by a letter, which in our estima- 
tion has characterised Mr. Buck as a modest gen- 
tleman. Like all true artists, he has never sought 
popularity, and it was with considerable difficulty 
that we obtained at an interview the facts which 
we here give. While attending the Cincinnati May 
Festival, we had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Buck, 
and found him to be vigorous and active, with many 
years of usefulness before him. 

Every lover of art and country will follow Dud- 
ley Buck's career with interest and sympathy, for 
he is one of the most gifted musicians this country 
has ever produced. 
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Clara Sohnmaim's Fiftieth AnnlYenary as 
an Artift— Second Gewandhans Concert 

(Correspondence of the Philadelphia Evening 

Bulletin.) 

Lnpzio, Oct. 26, 1878.— The third Qewandhaus 
Concert was more than ordinarily interesting, from 
the fact that it was made the occasion of celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of Clara Schumann's debut 
as a pianist, in the hall of that fkmous institution. 
The directors had, very appropriately, chosen only 
compositions of Schumann for the evening in ques- 
tion, namely: The Symphony in C (No. 2), Gfeno- 
veva Overture, several songs* the piano concerto, 
Romance firom op. 28 and two Noveletten (op. 99 
and 21, No. 7). Already, on the morning of the 
general rehearsal, every seat was occupied, and, as 
Clara Schumann entered, she was no sooner recog- 
nized than it became the signal for an ovation as 
grand as touching. Quite a time elapsed before the 
rehearsal could be resumed, but then the interest 
was gone, the great majority having only come to 
see and hear the great woman. 

Frau Clara Schumann is to-day even a fiTMter 
wonder than she was as the maidenly Clara Wieck. 
Her early triumphs did not spoil her, for a stern 
father and an idealistic lover and husband anxious- 
ly guarded every step of her career ; esnecially the 
latter must have exerted an inestimable influence 
on the young artiste. When she became the wife 
of the great Robert Schumann, an artist than whom 
there never was a purer, she must have become im- 
bued with his lofty principles, which not only devel- 
oped and shaped the pianist, but also reacting on 
him, inspirea some of the grandest of creations; 
positively is this known of the piano Concerto, 
Quintet and many songs. Though of an age which 
almost fills the measure of years allotted to man by 
the Scriptures, her playing has still the vivacity 
and elasticity of youth, the energy of manhood, and 
the finish and fullness of ripe years, while a certain 
indefinable something else crowns It with a charm 
as truly poetic as irresistibly captivating. At the 

f>resent writing certain wealthy families,long known 
or their warm interest in matters concerning art 
and artists, are over-bidding each other in their 
efforts to please and honor her. A beautiful act 
was the oecorating of the monument, erected in 
memory of her husband, with laurel wreaths and 
evergreens. Her home is now in Frankfort, where 
she has recently become connected with the new 
Conservatory under the directorship of Rait Leip- 
zig should have induced her to come and stay here, 
for the Conservatory has urgent need of a few 
strong pillars. Moscheles, David and Hanptmann 



have not yet been replaced. The orchestral num- 
bers of the programme were reproduced with abso- 
lute perfection, as was also the accompaniment of 
the concerto, by no means an easy task. The 
songs: "Der Himmel hat eine Thrftne geweint,** 
" Marienwarmchen," " Die Soldatenbraut," "Mond- 
nacht " and " Sonnenscheln " were sung by Frau 
Schnltzen von Asten. 

The programme of the Second Oewandhaus Con- 
cert was as follows 

Weber— Overture, " Oberon." 
Mozart— Aria from II re pastore. 
Leonard— Violin concerto. 
Rnbinstein, ) 

> Songs. 
Ycdkmann, ) 

Salnt-Saifns— Introduction and Rondo, violin. 
Hendelssobo— Symphony, A minor (No. 8). 

Reinecke's musical nature has many sympathetic 
chords with that of Mendelssohn, a fact that tells 
whenever the letter's music is on the programme ; 
he grades and balances the shades and tempi with 
subtle nicety, and, having a very willing instru- 
ment in his orchestra, the charming effects produced 
are often surprising. Frau Alvsleben was the 
vocalist, and Paul YUrdot. from Paris,tthe*violinist 
The former is always certain of a favorable recep- 
tion in the Gewancuiaus, while thQ latter is simply 
a good violinist and nothing more. Perhaps the 
mean instrument he had to play on was the cause 
of weakening an impression he^ otherwise might 
have made. 

On the 24th inst. Prof. E. F. Richter, so well 
known by his books on Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Fugue, celebrated his 70th birthday, an event that 
was not left unnoticed by his many Mends here and 
elsewhere. 

John F. Hdoixlsbaoh. 
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Pourth Oewaadhaiu'; Concert 

VKW WOftK BT OAPXLLMXISTXB BXINIOKC. 

(Corrsspondenoe of the Philadeipliia Bveninc 

Bulletin.) ^ 

Lkipzio, Nov. 8, 1878.— The programme of the 
fourth Gewandhans Concert was, m point of ouality, 
altogether unexceptionable, as will oe seen by the 
following : 

Motet Doles 

Fest Overture Reineoke 

▲rietten Stradella and Giordani 

▲ir for string orchestra Bach 

IGmppe aus dem Tartarus, ) 
_._ ^ } Bcbuhert 
Ditbvramhe, ) 
Symphony, B flat major, (No. 4) Beethoven 

The overture of Reinecke was probably inspired 
by the Mudkfest in Kiel, last spring, when it was 
first performed. It is dedicated to the Gewandhans 
orchestra, and a work of no mean order, as every- 
thing fiowiuff from the pen of Reinecke is sure to 
be cnaracterfaed by sterling musicianship and finish. 
At his very best, however, he is in composition of 
the Mftrchen (fairy) order, to one of which I will 
take occasion to refer farther on. The composer 
was rewarded by a flourbh on the part of the 
orchestra and with warm applause on the part of 
the audience. 

The " Motet of Doles " was, no doubt, chosen in 
consideration of the quasi-religious character of the 
day (Reformation) on which the concert happened 
to fall. It was sung by the Thomaner unoer the 
conductorship of Professor Richter. The songs and 
arietten were sung by Fraulein Redeker, of this 
city. The alto is rich and sympathetic. The vocal 
numbers were, perhaps, too severe, even for the 
Gewandhans audience, but nevertheless they were 
thoroughly enjoyable. The quaint air of Bach and 
the Beethoven Symphony were as a matter of course 
well played, and the whole concert must have giv- 
en unqualified enjoyment to every one fortunate 
enough to be present. 

On last Sunday morning a very successful musi- 
cal matinee was given at the residence of Capell- 
meister Reinecke. The most prominent number of 
the programme was a new composition of his, 
belonging to the SehneemUehtn and DomrStehen 
family, namely, Atcher^r&del (Cinderella) written 
for female chorus, soprano and alto solos and piano 
accompaniment Already, in a former correspond- 
ence, in which a performance of DomrStchen was 
alluded to, I had taken occasion to remark how 
happily the composer understood to translate the 
spirit of the fairy stories into music. Atehet^ddel 
more than justifies every word written then, for 
notably the choral parts are of a bewitching charm, 
a charm that may be largely ascribed to their sim- 
plicity, without Doing trivial. Not less beautiful 
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are the solo numbers. They ere ooly a trifle more 
difficDit of performiog. The eccx>mpeiiiment is yery 
much more then whet is ordinarily understood by 
this term ; it is an important part of the composi- 
tion, requiring an interpreter of high pianlstic 
qualities. The matinee performance was one of 
pure excellence. The chorus was composed of 
twelre young ladies, and the solos sung by Frftuleios 
GoselH and Schftmack. The composer himself sat 
at the piano, and, it is a safe assertion to make, a 
better than he could not have been there. Preced- 
ing A^cKenhrSdd, Frftnlein Zelia Moriam6 played 
the following piano solos: Nocturne op. 9, No. 1, 
Chopin ; Romanze op. 28, Schumann, and Sonate, 
A-major, Scarlatti, and Fr&ulein Goselll sang two 
songs of Kirch ner : FrUhUngtlied and Du wunder- 
«i2tMt JSind, The lady pianist was best in the So- 
nata of Scarlatti ; for Chopin as well as for Schu- 
mann, but especially for the latter, she Is not as yet 
sufficiently qualified ; she has splendid fingers, 
howeyer, and is evidently destined to join the ranks 
of the many excellent lady pianists of fame we al- 
ready haye. The many present at the mating 
were all pleased, a pleasure that was enhanced by 
the amiability and hospitality of the generous host 
end his devoted wife. 

At the theatre, Wagner's Sieff/rUd and GSiUr- 
ddmmerunff are still given from time to time, but, 
fortunately for the lovers of operatic music, the 
long Intervals haye been filled by Rossini's Bother, 
Mozart's Figaro, Meyerbeer's Robfri, Wagner*s 
Flifing Dutchman and Weber^s Obtron, 

John F. HimfKLSBAOH. 



EemlniMenoes of Semenyii 

. Some years ago I was ylsitiog a friend In Hun- 
gary and was roused one morning yery early by a 
noise In the next room ; doors slamming, windows 
opening ond shutting, and furniture moving about ; 
but finally silence reigned once more and I was 
just falling asleep when there was a knock at my 
door, and a pretty, fair-haired boy, looking like a 
girl in disguise, walked In, saying : " I am Plo 
tenyi Nardor, the ardent disciple of Remenyl Ede, 
who has this moment taken up his quarters In the 
next room." 

" All right. Did you wake me up simply to tell 
me your name and rank ? " 

"'No, but to beg you will rise, dress and go for a 
walk." The rascal said this with such a delightfully 
obstinate air, that he quite won my heart 

" Oo to walk, indeed 1 " I cried. 

'* Yes, my master likes to practloe very early In 
the morning and can't bear to have any one hear 
him." 

" The deyll take yon and your master Remenyl 
Ede!" 1 exclaimed. The young fellow turned 
fiery red and shook with rage and amaxement. 

" Oh sir, sir, would you have the devil take him, 
the gpreat violinist, the successor of Czernakt 
Bibary?" 

" Is your master a gypsy ?" 

" No, but he Is the only living ylollnlst who has 
the true tradition of gipsy music." 

"I like that mnsio,^ 



said I, " so ril get up and 
go down Into the garden." 

" Oh, no 1 sir, pray go for a long walk. See,"—- 
and he opened the window — " everyone has left the 
castle." There indeed was the master of the house 
leading off his friends. They had scarcely slept 
three hours. I joined them, and everybody began 
to tell me Remenyi's story at once. 

At seventeen ne was attached to the person of 
Georgey as private violinist, during the Hungarian 
war, playing befbre and after a battle. He then 
shared the exile of Count Teleki Sardor and other 
heroes, spending some time at Guernsey, where he 
knew Victor Hugo. Thence he went to Hamburg, 
London and America, where he played, ^oiug from 
triumph to triumph; his renown growing apace. 
Returning to Hungary, he trayelled all over the 
country, astounding high and low alike, and play- 
ing with the same poetry and fervor in barns and 
palaces. 

I slipped sway and returned to the garden. 
Remenyl was playina^. ... a Bach ccmctrto I 
I ottered curses not loud but deep. So It was to 
play a Bach wneerto that this sham gipsy roused 
me at dawn I 

At breakfast, he made his appearance. He was 
a common looking man of medium size. His ex- 
pression seemed an attempt at disdain of the world, 
yet there was something jolly in his look, move- 
ment and voice. 

" Reinenyi worked well this morning,'* he said, 
after breakfast. (He never speaks saye to praise 



himself, and always talks of himself in the third 
person.) 

" Yes, on a Bach esnecrto," said I. 

He drew himself up, exclaiming : " Remenyl 
plays other things, too, — and calling Nardor, he 
asked for his ylolin. Twenty people ran for it. 
He played a Hongroiu, With the first notes his 
vanity dropped irom . him like a cloak. He pos- 
sesses every quality of imagination, delirious fancy, 
mild caprice; every good gift of skill, clearuese, 
precision, eloaoence, color and all that genius can 
grant. He laid down his bow smiling like a child. 
The music had worked a wondrous change in him, 
he was natural and ingenuous. Now and then, he 
took up his ylolin and played one strain after anoth- 
er. Tnus we beard the baU-room scene from Ber- 
lioz's Romf ei Juliette. Jt was like a magical spell. 
We were in Italy ; the silyery moonbeams felt oo 
silent rows of cypress trees and marble statues, 
fountains plasbea; then a fair palace appeared, all 
light and music, a crowd hurried by, masked and 
nlly dressed, the night wind wafted strains of 
dance music threugh the garden ; then all this faded 
and we heard Juliet cry. 

When I had thanked the great artist and ex- 
pressed all my admiration of his wonderful execu- 
tion, he replied : " If Remenyl Is only satisfied with 
himself I " — with an expressive gesture to complete 
his phrase. 

He then played a duet with Nardor ; walking 
sternly towards the mantelpiece he stopped the pen- 
dulum of a clock standing there, saying to his host : 
" Let this clock foreyer mark the hour when Re- 
menyl played to yon I " — Horerath Earoly, to whom 
he spoke, wept with emotion and we all embraced 
Remenyl In turn. N^xt day some devil of obsti- 
nacy led him back to the Bach eoneerto. 

Oil leaving, he invited me to accompany him to 
his home, Rakos Palota, near Pesth. He stopped 
at every village, town and estate in our way, and 
wherever he was known, was received with open 
arms; If unknown, he had only to mention his 
name, to l>e greeted with delight and enthusiasm. 
I was told that he ordered a pair of boots in one 
town where ho played, and the oiU was sent to him 
receipted by the city government. Music is a 
national glory In Hungary,— especially gipey mu- 
sic, the roots of which are Interwoven with the 
very heart-fires of the Hungarian. 

At last we resched Rakoe-Paloto. Remenyi's 
house was a long, low building with nothing ex- 
traordinary about it. A dirty courtyard filled with 
poultry lay before it, and a few thin poplar trees 
grew about, which looked so much like admiration 

{>oints, that I suspected they were planted express- 
y I Inside, the house forms a long gallery parti- 
tioned off and filled with every Ima^nable object 
of price and rarity, all presents. There are curious 
old jewels, antique rings, gold chains, which would 
drive a modern jeweller mad. Carvings and every 
yariety of rare old china were strewed about, and 
here and there were' weapons of every age, old 
coins, valuable manuscripts, tapeHries and paint- 
loffs ; but his npecial pride and treasure was a pair 
ofooots which belonged to Liszt when a child, and 
his Hungarian sworoT 

Ukx Cossaqvs. 
— Courier f November 24. 
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Ghildr«n in the Ballet. 

OOLONBL J. H. MAPLXSON AKBISTKD rOK VMPLOTIirO 
UTTLI OXELS TO DAVOB AT THX AOADXXT Ot 
MUSXO. 

Colonel J. H. Mapleson was yesterday made ac- 
quainted with the architectural beauties and Inner 
workings of the Jefferson Market Court House. 
Superintendent E. Fellows Jenkins, of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, warned 
Colonel Mapleson last week that It was an Infringe- 
ment of State laws to employ children under sixteen 
J rears of age in the ballet, and that If he did so 
egal proceedings would be instituted. On Friday 
evening last, the ballet of " Les Paplllons." the 
Butterflies, was g^ven after the opera, and the 
twenty -five little girls, dressed in gay costume, 
acted their part in the graceful performance. Offi- 
cers of the offended society were present to witness 
the ballet, and some of them accompanied the youth- 
ful dancers home, to learn how they were treated, 
and tu talk with tht^tr parents. 

About noon yesterday as Colonel Mapleson ap- 
proached the Academy of Music by way of Four- 
teenth-Street, he was arrested, on a warrant issued 
by Justice Morgan, by Court officer Kelley and 
Special Officer Lundburg. The manager oould 



not ooneesl bis in^gnotlon, and asserted the digni- 
ty of a Colonel in Her Majesty's ssrvlce. This 
failing to impress Officer Kelly, Colonel Mapleson 
asked for the priyllege of calling a cab, to carry 
them to court, but the oAoer preferred to walk, and 
the manager went along, dropping now and then a 
word of remonstrance. They arrived at the oonrt- 
hoose to find the morning session over. Colonel 
Mapleson was detained in the Sergeant's room, 
notwithstanding his remark that he eould not stay, 
becsuse he hod bosloess to attsod to. Soon after, 
his business manager, Stanley McKenna, arriyed. 
Colonel Mapleson pointed indignantly to the officer 
and exclaimed, " McKenna, the ' bobby ' made me 
walk all the way oyer here." Then his counsel, 
AssisUnt United SUtes Dlstrict^Attomey Herrick, 
appeared. Mr. Mapleson's son Henry, husband of 
Madame Marie Rose, was also present About S 
o'clock Colonel Mapleson was brought before Justice 
Morgan, and waived examination. Congressman- 
elect Leyi P. Morton, the Academy stockholder who 
settled the preliminaries for the opera season with 
the manager In London, signed $600 bail bonds to 
answer at the General Sessions. Superintendent 
Jenkins and Mr. Delafield, oonnsel for the Society, 
were present, and the former exchanged a few 
words with Colonel Mapleson, the conyersstlon not 
being conciliatory In tone. When Henry Mapleson 
wss asked If the children would be put on the stage 
again, he answered "certainly." Colonel Mapleson, 
In answer to the same question, replied that he 
should consult with Mr. Herrick and see if he bad 
been acting contrary to law. Mr. Herrick told the 
Society's counsel that he should advise his client to 
obey the laws of the country. 

Before 8 o'clock Colonel Mapleson and his friends 
were at the Academy of Music, where the occur- 
rence was freely discussed as the "outrsge." Sev- 
eral of the opera singers called to inouire after the 
fate of their manager. Charles Mapleson thought 
his father would take the matter Into the courts and 
fight it out His father haying leased the Academy 
sor several years had purposed starting a training 
school similar to his National Training School oon- 
nected with Her Majesty's Theatre. 

Superintendent Jenkins was found at the office of 
the Society, and he said : " The law makes it a mis- 
demeanor punishable with a fine of $260 or a year's 
imprisonment to employ children under sixteen 
years of age for such exhibitions. The parents are 
amenable for allowing their children to perform. 
Colonel Mapleson talks of our taking breaa out of 
these children's months snd out of their parents' 
months. After Friday nisrht these twenty-six little 
girls were paid $1 each, 60 cents a performance, for 
holding themselves at his disposal for three weeks. 
They are not paid for rehearssls. Think of little 
girls, six and eight years of age, being kept up till 
nearly 11 o'clock to dance, and then walking home, 
as they did Fridsy night, with very little covering 
them and the rain wetting them throoirh. Some of 
the children on Friday night went home alone. I 
called at the home of two of them. They arrived 
10 minutes after 12. The parents have, in most 
cases, said that their children would be kept at 
home hereafter. Colonel Mtpleson says be Is leach- 
ing them something useful, but they will not be able 
to put their skill to use for years. Even bsllet 
dsuclng Is prohibited by law In this and ten other 
States, and Mr. Mapleson will not be permitted to 
give this ballet, I am assured, in Boston, Philsdel- 

Shia, Baltimore, Chicago, or Cincinnati. — 7W6imm, 
Toftemher 27. 
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This season has been particularly prolific In 
ylolinists. The ocean steamers have brought to ns 
Wilhelmj, Remenyl, and Ole Boll, eaon dbtin- 
guished by strong characteristics, both as men and 
as srtists. The first Is notable for his tall and man- 
ly figure, the dignity of his bearing, the placidity 
of his countenance, with its halo of yellow hair, and 
the power and richness of his playing. The second 
migikt be passed In the street without attracting the 
least attention from the casual observer, for he is 
short, fat, and almost ordinary looking. When be 
comes upon the stage of the conoert-room he might 
be, as far as appearance goes, the drummer or the 
accompanist, or an unassuming Roman Cathollo 
priest out for a holiday, as a ylolin ylrtnoso. But 
when his bow touches the strings of his violin, what 
a wealth of sweetness and delicate sentiment wcJls 
forth. The third would command attention any- 
where. He is toll and graceful, like a Norwegian 
pine. With his forty-two inches of chesty \^M 
twenty-seyen inches of waists his biceps that would 
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do credit to the arm of ao athlete, and hie long 
white hair, yoa would eet him down at onoe as an 
extraordinary personage. Now each of these yio- 
linists has a celebrat«I collection of Instruments, 
some description of which the Heview belieTes would 
be interesting to Its readers. 

Mr. Wilhelmj was found at the Westminster 
Hotel, and about the room were three or four 
violins, Tery accurately made in imitation of 
renowned old makers, and sent to him for inspec- 
tion. 

"Let me show you my concert violin first," said 
Wilhelmj ; " I befieTe I am as food of it as a father 
is of his child. It was made by Antonius Stradi- 
yarius, of Cremona, Italy, in 1726, so that it is more 
than 160 years old. He died, I think, at the age of 
ninety, somewhere in the neighborhood of 1780. I 
can assure you that this Tiolin is one of the finest 
and best-preserved specimens of that celebrated 
maker, it belonged to the well-known collection of 
splendid violins owned by Sisnor Tarisio, of Milan. 
It afterward passed into the hands of the eminent 
Tlolin-maker, Villaume, of Paris. Its next posses- 
sor was a Mr. Bockmfthl, of Frankforton-the-Main, 
and it was purchased from this gentleman by my 
ftither. I was about 16 years old when my father 
presented it to me. It ooec about $6,000, out that 
sum does not express its value to me, for its loss 
could never be replaced." 

"There would seem to be danger, Mr. Wil- 
helmj, that some violin resurrectionist might lift 
it from the velvet-lined case, in which you keep 
it so carefully entombed, for the sake of a re- 
ward." 

" Well, it could hardly be used if it were stolen 
from me," replied Mr. wilhelmj, " for I know every 
streak of grain in it so perfectly that I could pick 
it out among a hundred violins without even play- 
ing on it I believe it is the best violin Stradiva- 
rius ever made. I want you to look well at the 
wood on one side of the belly. Do you notice that 
it has a very narrow grain, while that on the op- 
posite side is much broader. The first gives a very 
sweet effect to the high notes, and the lest a very 
rich tone to the lower notes which cannot be pro- 
duced in other violins. But to continue its history : 
after I had played on it for several years, Mr. Vil- 
laume wished to get it from me again, for he had 
the same opinion of its merits that I have. He of- 
fered in exchange two magnificent instruments ; one, 
also a Stradivarius, the other made by the equally 
celebrated Joseph Guarnerius ; but I gave him a 
decided refnaal. 

" By the way," continued Mr. Wilhelmj. " let me 
tell yon what determined my career. While I was 
going to school, to a Prof. Lex, since dead, I was 
asked to play at a benefit concert given in Wiesba- 
den. Of course, I was delighted wilh such a com- 
pliment to my skill, for I was an amateur performer 
then, so I begged the Professor to excuse me from 
my school duties for a day or two, but ho replied, 
* unpossible ; if I permit this thing once, then by- 
and-by everyone of my pupils may ask to be excused 
on some similar plea.' This incensed my father, 
who said, ' As if every Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
among boys fifteen and sixteen years old, is likely 
lobe excused from school duties to play Spohr's 
Ninth Ck)ncerte on the violin in public' Yes, my 
father was so indignant that he immediately re- 
moved me from school, where I was preparing to 
study law, and, finding that I playea with some 
success at the l>enefit conceK, he decided then and 
there to make a musician of me." 

"Of course, Mr. Wilhelmj, this Stradivarius is the 
one we hear at your concerts? " 

" Yes; I use it only for concerts. I never prac- 
tice on it My favorite violin for practising has 
been one of Lupat's, a famous French maker, until 
I came to America. Here I practice almost exclu- 
sively on the ' Eaiser ' violin, made by Qeorge Oe- 
mQnder, of this city. I value it very highly— so 
highly, that I am willing to state that Mr. GemQn- 
der is the only violin-maker worthy to rank with 
the old masters of that art. These imitations of the 
old makers, which you see about the room, are Mr. 
GemQnder's handiwork, and I defy anyone to equal 
them. This 'Kaiser* violin was made for the Vienna 
Exposition, and here is what the Ei^H>$iHon GaxeUe 
of August 17th, 1878, says ooncerning it : " 

We read as follows : — " The sound of this instru- 
ment is really strong, beautiful and sympalhetic, 
yet it has not that peculiar young tone cliaracteristic 
of even the beat modern violins. The price judges 
and German art critics, though unanimous in their 
praise of the " Kaiser " violin on account of its per- 
fect model, and, above all, its magnificent tone, re- 
fused to award it the priae, because they firmly 



contended that it was an old Cremona, a rejuvenated 
original, which the exhibitor falsely pretended to 
be his own work. And also another Vienna paper 
stated : " GemQnder can't make us Germans believe 
that this violin sent by him is a new one. Only a 
smart Yankee can put his name on a genuine in- 
strument in order to gain a great name I " Certain- 
ly the greatest triumph, the greatest prize ever 
awarded to or attainable by any violin-maker. 

" The judges would not believe," continued Mr. 
Wilhelmj, "that it was Gemiinder's, and pronounced 
it a genuine old Guarnerius, so that he aid not get 
the first prize and the ffold medal, to which he was 
entitled. I understanathat he can prove that he 
made this violin with his own hands, and finished 
It but a short time prior to the Exposition, by the 
sworn testimony of prominent citizens and musi- 
cians of New York. There were two important 
reasons for the success of the celebrated old violin- 
makers ; one was the careful selection of the wood, 
the other the peculiar varnish they used, which be- 
came thoroughly assimilated with the wood, and 
formed a sort of enamel over it. Villaume, the 
maker of whom 1 bought my Stradivarius, first dis- 
covered the lost art of making this fine varnish, 
which is one of the chief requiaites of a superior in- 
strument, and Mr. GemQnder, who worxed with 
him, and who was always selected when a particu- 
larly fine Tiolin was to da repaired, learned all that 
Mr. Villaume knew about violin making, and has 
even improved upon his master's work. I am sorry 
that I cannot show you a larger collection of instru- 
ments, but my Stradirarius and my Lupat are the 
only ones I brought with me. However, I suppose 
your readers will be the most interested in the one 
I always play on in public." 

" It la thought Mr. Wilhelmj, that the great vol- 
ume of tone which you produce in playing is in a 
great measure due to the very heavy manner in 
which your violin is strung. Is that a correct 
idea?" 

" Why no ; it is not so at all. My violin is not 
so heavily strung. The secret, if such it can be 
called, lies in the muscular strength and endurance, 
not of the risrht arm, but of the right side of the 
chest. I could not get the same quality of tone, no 
matter liow strong my right arm, nor how heavily 
my violin might be strung, if I could not depend 
upon these muscles of my chest." 



Moiical Gorrespondenoe. 

Chicago, Nov. 28.— A press of other duties more Im- 
mediately at hand must be my excuse for not having 
properly attended to this correspondence for several 
weeks past. And In offering this as an excuse I am re- 
minded of the man who declined to pay his church dues 
on the groand of owing Mr. Smith a sum of money to 
pay which bad exhauMted his resources. *' But," said 
the minister, ** don't yon see yon oim thU just as truly 
to the Lord.** " Yes, I know,** remarked the sinner, 
"but l/e tPon*t make tuch a eonf^mnded fu9t about it,** and 
my debt to tbis correspondence stands In a rery similar 
way. Knowing that, however serious the nep:lect, nobody 
would be likely to rise up and call me blessed, to my 
face, at leaat, sives a sense of ease, a disposition to 
await a more convenient season. But, to come down to 
facts ; The musical season is now fairly under way. 

We have bad two weeks of Strakosch Italian Opera 
with Verdi's "Ballo,** "Travlafa," " Trovatore," and 
" Alda," Thomas's " Mlicnon,** Doniaettl's ** Lucia '* and 
«FavoriU,*> Flotow's " Martha" and Biaet*s "Carmen." 
The chorus and orchestra were very g^ood,— good, that 
is, for a travelling troupe playing a different opera 
every night The orchestra, especially, was considera- 
bly larger than nsnal, and really played very fairly. 
Indeed when I think of the dreadfully shabby orches- 
tras we used to have in English opera, except that un- 
der Carl Roaa's management, the totally reckless play- 
ing of some of the old Italian troupes, and the noisy and 
ineffective conducting, I fed like rising and making my 
beat public bow to Mr. Befarens and bis band, for their 
unobtrusive, and every way reasonable work during 
this season. It was not the Thomas Orchestra, but it 
was altogether another sort of a band from what we 
would have had, were it not for the elevation of public 
taste due to the Tliomas work, and a perhaps not alto- 
gether unconscious rivalry with another troupe. 

The season brought us sereral new singers, foremost 
of whom ought to be mentioned Rosnatl the tenor, who 
has a very nice quality of voice, but who is decidedly 
not an artist, and who invariably sang flat long before 
the evening was over. The first Impression of his voice 
reminds one of Brignoli; but when you come to hear 
him further you find It wanting In the characteristically 
silvery sound of BrignoU's. Aa an actor he Is about on 



a par with Brignoli— which, perhaps, I need not explain^ 
does not raise an expectation of his being called on to 
act as a substitute for Booth, Barrett, or Jeflezson. 

The other new tenor, Westberg* ii t^ small singer, a 
very pleasant gentleman they say privately, but want- 
ing the vitality and strength of voice for opera. 

The prime favorite of the new onea waa Pantaleonl, a 
baritone, who Is also a fine actor, making a particularly 
satisfactory effect as '* Germont," and as " Escamlllo " 
in " Carmen.'* 

Miss Kellogg sang much as usualf though It certainly 
seems to me as if her voice was not now what it onoe 



Miss Cary waa immensely popular with everybody; 
critics, public and all. Such ovations as she received 
for her work in "Trovatore,""LaFavorita,'* and "Alda," 
one rarely reads of, still less often sees. Aa I happened 
to miss all theae I may be pardoned for not ** enthu- 
sing.*' 

Mdlle. Marco prores to have a wretched tremolo ; stIU 
in ' ' Carmen " she made a much better success wilh the 
public than anyone else in It except Pantaleoni. I am 
told that Mr. Chas. Adams's Bdgardo in '* Lucia '* and 
Don Jose in '* Carmen " were remarkably strong 
peraonations» the latter carrying Miss Kellogg so far 
beyond herself that she really acted with some approach 
to self-forgetf Qlness and enthusiasm— a tale I tell aa it 
was told me, letting It go for what it is worth. 

The new prima donna, Mdlle. Litta, made her d^but 
in " Luda," with great eclAt. I was not so favored as to 
see her on this occasion ; but did on the following Tnes- 
day evening, when she sang Martha to Miss Cary's 
Julia. In "Lucia" she had a part affording scope 
for a good deal of light singing; and as the Bdgardo 
acted splendidly but was in bad voice, she carried off 
the honors of the evening so far as singing was oon- 
cemed. Her voice is a light soprano, well formed and 
well trained, her upper notes especially seeming to have 
a flute-like roundness, and admirable penetrative qual- 
ity. Her medium voice, however, has not the carrying 
quality It needs in order to penetrate through the vol- 
ume of an orchestra. Nor has the interpretation of her 
arias any nnasuvl intellectual strength. 

In " Martha" she had light music, to which with one 
exception she did ample Justice. But when her voice 
was brought Into such strong comparison with that of 
a really great singer like Cary, it was at once felt to 
lack the pecnllar viiallty and intensity characteristic of 
the great artist. This was still more plainly shown in 
her management of <*The Last Rase of Summer," 
where without going to the length of Italianizing the 
melody like some singers, she interpolated a phrase for 
the sake of thowing two more high notes, and thereby 
showed her want of comprehension of the people's song, 
and an in appreciation of the simple and heart-felt In 
music. Her stai^e presence is very good and her man- 
ner pli!aslnpr» and in private she seems an unnpolled and 
not uningenuous person. Still I do not think she will 
make a really great artist, although I do think she will 
make a popular and successful concert singer, for 
which she has much to recommend her. Yet even for 
this she will be wise if she learns that si-nple songs are 
best when sung simply and without additions or inter- 
polations. It le a pity her teachers had not been artists 
enough to have told her this. 

And this brings me to Bizet's " Carmen," which has 
perhaps already occupied enough of your space. What 
I have to say may soon be said. The musical handling 
of " Carmen " Is in the modem Trench school. It is the 
seriousness of a Saint-Sailns, or a Taine. It Is smart, 
sparkling, derer, spirited, and all the rest of that para- 
graph in the "Thesaurus," but (tie not eati^/ifUiQ, There 
is no repose in it. It has one very dramatic air, <« TOrea^ 
dor attento." The book Is beneath criticism. The part 
of *' Carmen " is not one likely ever to take real hold of 
Anglo Saxon hoaris. A more worthless and uninterest- 
ing set of folks, I think, I never saw even on the 
Italian operatic stage, than the book of " Carmen " 
gives us. Then too, they play It with the " frisklness ** 
of Mrs. Oates's burlesques. Fancy Kellogg, the sedate, 
the self-conscious, the queenly, the dignified, the much- 
arrayed Clara Louise Kellogg, f risking about d la bot^e t 
The Intellectuality of it is all in the orchestra; the sen- 
timent all in the audience; why should such an opera 
ever thrive? 

Our local musical life goes on in spite of such attacks. 
The Eddy organ recitals proceed In the same old way— 
the usual way. Only when a wny gets to be '< the usual 
way" it gets to 1)e uninteresting. I would send pro- 
grammes if I had them, but I have neglected to go after 
them, and the recitals conflict with my bread and butter 
In such a way that I cannot attend. 

In the immediate future we look for the concert of the 
Beethoven Society, Dec. 10, when they give with oichea- 
tra, Mendelssohn's "First Walpurgis Kight," etc. 
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December 6th oomea fhe ApoUo Bodotj, this time 
frith ladies' ohoros, when they giye (also with orches- 
tra) half of Mendelssohn's <« St. Panl," and Handel's 
«' Ads and Galatea." 

December 8d comes a ** popalar " Concert by the Harie 
Rose people. 

And then we have WilhelmJ, and December 17th, Mr. 

Silas Pratt's first sympbony concert. And after that, I 

know not. The Indications are that we shall have this 

year much more music well worth hearing than we hare 

ever had before in one winter. 

All of which In due time. 

Dkb Fbktsohubtz. 
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A ''Hoyatoho!'' of Pianoforte Heroes. 

A critic of the London Mtmeal World (Davison, 
doubtless) thus introduces his article on the last 
Monday ropular Concert : 

Charge a fervid, not to say tumid, imagination 
with the task of picturing a caucus of all the 
apostles of *' higher development " in pianoforte 
playing, and it would perhaps reproduce the 
famous meet of the Walkyries in Wagner's yibe- 
luiiffen. Certainly no place could be so appropriate 
as a wilderness of rocks, bounded by gloomy fir- 
woods and capped by storm-driven clouds. Thither 
would hurtle tnrough the heavy air the heroes of 
the key-board, each bestriding his favorite piano^ 
Rubinstein *' flying all abroad " on an Erard, and 
BQlow gracefully managing a Bechstein, amid the 
play of lurid lightning and the roll of thunder, 
emulous of that produced from the deepest depths 
of the grandest "grand" by the most muscular of 
the group. And what, as each loomed larffe in the 
sky, could be more fitting than the euphonious and 
highly intelligible Walkyrie salute, "Hoyatoho! 
Hoyatoho I Heiaha 1 Heiaha I Yon Baiow (say^, 
here 1 Hither thy horse ! ** ? the whole scene cul- 
minating with the cry, "Wild whinnies Wal- 
father's horse, snorts and snufis as he comes I " — 
and the entry of the Abb6 Liszt. There is not so 
much likelihood of such a sensational tableau being 
presented. The leaders of our advanced euUus love 
to fight like Hal o* th' Wynd, each for his own 
hand, and certainly we who dwell in this Ultima 
Thule of the artistic world — ^this utterly unmusical 
and hopelessly degpraded country^Ksannot expect to 
have amongst us more than a single luminary at 
once. At present we have Dr. Hans Billow, and, 
on Monday evening, that eminent pianist, with his 
Bechstein, flashed across the usually serene firma- 
ment of the Popular Concerts. It has been indica- 
ted that he did so for the first and last time this 
season, and though we are always glad to "sit 
under " an artist with plenty to say worth hearing, 
we cannot but recognize the propriety of the 
arrangement. The rule in nature, as it should be 
in art, is serenity, and ** sensations " are the ex- 
ception. We do not want many of these. They 
upset us. But, on the other hand, one now and 
then does good. They make those who are wide- 
awake more alert than ever ; they open the eyes of 
the sleepy, and generally quicken life. Wherefore, 
Dr. Hans von Billow should receive a hearty wel- 
come. We may not approve all he does, but he 
makes himself talked about, and in discussing the 
artist it is impossible to avoid bis art. 

Dr. Hans von Billow brought with him on Mon- 
day night a new work, dedicated to himself, by 
Hans von Bronsart Even Mr. Chappell's public 
did not know, perhaps — so far are we from the true 
light — anything of Herr von Bronsart; some, it 
may be, were ignerant of his very existence. So 
much the more reason that Dr. von BQlow should 
introduce us to the man and his music. As to the 
man he is a pupil of Liszt, director of the Hof- 
theater at Hanover, and exactly fifty years of age. 
As to his music, or, rather, since we know no other, 
as to the pianoforte trio in G minor, it may be said 
with entire cunfidence, that a worlc more sugges- 
tive of talent has rarely challenged judgment. The 
first movement shows that Herr von Bronsart pos- 
sesses fancy and power of expression ; portions of 
the second movement, especially that In which a 
earUalnle appears united to the light and lively 
principal theme, are simply exquisite, while the 
funeral gloom of the adagto is set off by pathos the 
most intense. Herr von Bronsart, moreover, is not 
defiant of form. He has the good sense to observe 
that supreme law of composition, and putting one 
thing with another, it seems clear that ou fmd he 
Is an arUst of the true type. But he was brought 
up in a spasmodic school, and against his better 
wH carries out Its teaching. The result is some- 
times very odd, like the relapses Into feigned in- 
sanity of a malingering prisoner, who forgets his 



t6U, Often In the course of the trio Herr von 
Bronsart g^oes on rationally enough, and then, 
without any warning, begins to tear his hair and 
foam at the mouth to the amazement of onlookers. 
Hence there are passages in the work worthy of a 
place among the wildest of the wild ; " all sound 
and fury," signifying nothing to those who have not 
made modern musical insanity a special study. 
Another blemish here helps to counteract the eflect 
of beauty. Like most " advanced " writers, Bron- 
sart puts on paper music for the pianoforte that 
seems to have been conceived for the orchestra. 
This is, above all, obvious in the opening move- 
ment, the general style and character of which can 
hardly fail to suggest an arrangement, for violin, 
violoncello, and pianoforte, of an orchestral piece. 
No doubt some will be found to argue that to take 
away from the pianoforte its individuality, and 
make it, to the extent of its means, imitative, is a 
step in advance. But others are not so minded, 
and no music like that of Herr von Bronsart will 
ever turn them from the works of the *' masters ** 
who wrote pianoforte music pure and simple. All 
this, however, has only to do with Herr von Bron- 
sart's mistakes. His talent is clear, and we ought 
to be more familiar with his productions than we 
are. The performance of the trio by Mdme. 
N^ruda, Signer Piatti, and Herr von Billow was 
a great treat, for hardly could anything more 
perfect be conceived. In the slow movement, above 
all, the acme of expression was reached. Among 
the other works in the program, Schumann's Fan- 
taisie (Op. 17) for pianoforte had a conspicuous 
place, and was placed by Dr. von Bulow after 
nis most charscteristic fashion. 
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Ode Music Paoxs. The part-song in this number Is 
taken by permission from " German Part-Songs," edited 
by N. H. ALi.Kir, published by Oliver Dltson a Co., 
Boston. 



Notice. With one more namber, that for 
December 21, we shall bring the present Vol- 
ume of oar Journal to a close, thereby conclud- 
ing what we may call its Second Series, of over 
twenty years, during which time it has been 
published by Messrs. Oliysb Ditbok & Co. 
That number, instead of the usual four music 
pages, vrill contain the Title page and Index 
for the past two years, less three months, 
paged continuously to be bound in one. 

The first number ot Volume TT^XTX, dated 
January 4, 1879, will bear the imprint of our 
new publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & 
Co., and will be issued some time in advance 
of date and very widely circulated in answer 
to the call for specimens. 

Subscriptions (at $2.50 per annum), and 
Advertisements, — if possible before the middle 
of December — should be sent to Houghtok, 
Osgood & Co., 220 Devonshire St., Boston. 



Conoerts. 

The Handel and Hatdn Sooibtt, on Sunday 
eveninfif, November 24, made a brilliantly success- 
ful opening of its Winter and Spring season of 
five Oratorio performances, with Verdi's Manzoni 
Requiem, repeated from last Spring. Every seat 
in the Boston Music Hall was occupied by one of 
the best audiences ever assembled within its walls ; 
and the enthusiasm equalled that with which the 
first performance was received. 

We found no reason to change the estimate we 
formed before of the composition in itself. That it 
contains beautiful passages — notably the reposeful 
opening: Requiem ceUmom, changing to the major 
at Si htz — ^besides others which we might name 
and have named before — was gratefully evident 



thb time as before. We do not think it a question 
of Oerman or Italian music. There is much Italian 
music that we love, while in this Requiem there la 
much which only startles and surprises us by mere 
physical intensity and brilliancy, by terrors of the 
nerves, the body, rather than of the soul, by lurid 
coloring, bold, frequent pressing upon the verg^ of 
discord, and the very opposite of what in Art la 
called repose. 

The Diet irm, lurid with far-gleaming fiames of 
hell, and shrieks of fear and torture, really forms 
the central and almost the pervading theme and 
motive of the work ; it returns several times, break- 
ing out anew in all its fury. Thai is too much o( 
the Irovalore gypsy-burning order; and Maestro 
Verdi seems to gravitate so strongly, so instinctive- 
ly toward such images, such subjects, that one can- 
not help classing him among sensaUonal com- 
posers. 

At the same time there is no denying that he has 
made earnest study of composition in a polyphonic 
sense, of thematic treatment, of form, of iustrumen- 
tation, before undertaking this, the most elaborate, 
most serious, and most ambitions of his works. 
There is much in the work that is worth study ; 
although we cannot feel that his fugues and more 
contrspuntal movements reveal the real genius of 
that art, these being dry and mechanical compared 
with the freer passages. There is some beautiful 
and truly original melody, and some of the concert- 
ed pieces, trios, etc., present an interesting, subtle, 
charming intertwining of individual melodic 
voices. 

Of the performance we may speak in high praise. 
To Qs it seemed upon the whole better than the 
first was. The choruses were highly effective, giv- 
en with precision, prompt attack, firmness and good 
light and shade. The Orchestra, more complete 
than the Society are often able to secure, and with 
LiSTEMANN at the head of the violins, played care- 
fully and on the whole sutisfactorily, except that 
they overpowered the voices sometimes in the con - 
certed pieces. In the Soprano solos one missed the 
noble voice and fervor of Mme. Pappenheim. 

In her place was Mme. Rosa Skkldino, who has 
a clear and telling voice, too much afflicted with the 
tremolo, and who sang some pieces very well in- 
deed, with considerable dramatic power, while oth- 
er parts were crude ; such singing g^ves rise to a 
variety of opinions in an audience ; you might over- 
hear quite contradictory ones all about you in the 
intermission. 

Miss Adelaide Philupps was in excellent condi- 
tion, more at home in all her music than before, 
and sang the very trying Alto parts to great satis- 
faction ; there was only the drawback of slightly 
imperfect intonation in one or two notes which soar 
above her natural range. 

The g^eat success of the evening was that of Mr. 
Ohaklbs R. Adams, particularly in his superb de- 
livery of the Air " logemisco," but also in nis artis- 
tic and expressive rendering of the Tenor part 
throughout He was in remarkably good voice, 
free from the huskiness which sometimes besets 
him, so that the clear, ringing, rich and golden 
quality of his higher tones asserted Itself to great 
advantage; the high B-flats were glorious. Mr. 
Adams is a thorough artist, — in style, phrasing and 
enunciation a model among tenor singers. The 
charm of these qualities wiU long outlive the fresh- 
ness of the voice itself. 

Mr. John F. Winch's noble bass voice b as fresh 
and musical as ever; all that he had to sine was 
carefully and tastefully done ; but he lacked fire in 
comparison with the others, or was not quite in his 
element in that very Catholic and fiery music And 
perhaps it may require a different character of 
voices altogether, differentiy trained, and native to 
that element, to stand out with sufficient positive- 
ness in much of that concerted music, so compli- 
cated as it is, so difficult, and continually taxing the 
extreme limits of each voice, and leading two voices 
widely apart, as in the Duet : JReeordare, for Sopra- 
no and Meuo-Soprano. Another practical aiffi- 
culty both for solo voices and chorus lies in the 
frequency of passages In unison. (This is the old 
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Verdi, as we knew him in Smani). The nnieon 
most be absolate, the pilch without en infinitesimal 
shade of difference, in order that snch passages may 
sound well, and not coarsely, barbarously, as in 
the monkish monotone familiar to all trayellers in 
Italy. It must be confessed, howeyer, that Verdi 
has introduced this monotonous recitation, or chant- 
ing, with yery cleyer calculation of effect in the 
Libera me, making a grateful and reposeful contrast 
after so much bewildering, fatiguing crash and 
coruscation. 



Thk Cboiua gaye its first Concert of its third 
season on Monday eyening, Noyember 26, and 
repeated the same on Friday eyening, at Tremont 
Temple. The friends and Associate Members of the 
Club were out in full force, and the choir, carefully 
composed of good yoices of both sexes, were in 
force to meet them. The hinging was excellent ; 
the tone collectiyely was resonant and musical, 
blended in due proportions, and the fine body of 
sopranos sounded remarkably fresh and pure and 
iweei. The repetition was even an improyement 
on the first performance. But the programme was 
hardly so felicitous as this Club has usually had to 
offer. It would seem as if the laudable and pains- 
taking effort to bring together an appreciable yari- 

ety of things new and old had been a little too 
obliging. 

The performance of the first movement (AUegro 
Vivaee) of Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony, ar- 
ranged for eight hands on two pisnos, made an 
enlivening and agreeable Oyerture as it were ; and 
it was played with life, precision and fine, crisp 
staccato by Messrs. Sumnkr, Foots, Prcstok and 
Fknollosa. Hiller's part-song, '* Sunday," has 
artistic, quiet beauty, without marked individuality, 
and was well sung. The four little Italian Canons 
by Hauptmann were nicely sung by the three So- 

£rano yoices, Mrs. Jcnnis Patrick Walxck, Miss 
[art Bcxbr and Miss Ita Wclsh ; yet somehow — 
perhaps from the want of a certain sympathy of 
quality in the voices — one missed the charm they 
had when first sung two years ago in one of the 
Symphony Concerts ; and, if we remember rightly, 
even then the repetition was less fortunate, show- 
ing how much these little things depend for their 
success on the auspicious moment; this time they 
nearly found it in the repetition. 

The pi^ de renetanee of the programme was 
" Toggenburg," agrewsomeGermau ballad (notour 
old friend the Ritter Toggenburg of Schiller, for 
whom one can feel human sympathy), composed by 
Rheinl>erger. A proud, ferocious Count marries 
the lady Itha, loving her after his fierce fashion, 
and there is wedding music, rather rich and some- 
what original, though in a low tone of color. There 
is much ado about the ring he gives her and sol- 
emnly enjoins It upon her to faithfully preserve 
while he is gone to fight the Turks. But alas I the 
lonely bride falls asleep one day as " she sits by 
the casement weeping," and a thievish rayen 
(another Gasaug Ladra) steals it from her finger. 
A huntsman gets possession of it ; quartet .and cho- 
rus warn him he had better hide it ; the Count, 
returning, sees the glittering thing, slays the hunts- 
man outright and without word or question hurls 
his wife down from the tower. Of course there is 
afterthought and remorse, and there is now a funer- 
al whe/e there was a wedding feast. What musical 
inspiration could any composer develop out of such 
literally raw materCal as that 1 It taKes our new 
sohoel geniuses to attempt such subjects ; the older 
masters preferred themes more natural. 

The opening strains are pleasing and awaken 
expectation ; the melody is pathetic, and both mel- 
ody and harmony have a rich, quaint, old ballad- 
like suggestion. But it soon grows monotonous, at 
least in the expression, and you feel as if there were 
no reason why it should joome to an end at one 
place rather than another. The Duet about the 
ring (Mrs. Walker and Dr Bullard); the Alto solo 
(Mus Welsh^ describing its capture by the raven ; 
the Quartet (by the two ladies with Dr. Langmaid 
and Dr. Bullard) relating the catastrophe ; and the 
select chorus of women : " On mossy b«d her gentle 
form reposes," were all nicely sung. The piano 
accompaniments, for which alone "Toggenburg" 
was written, were shared between Mr. Preston and 
Mr. Lang himself, who showed his artbtio sense 
and power in this as well as in the direction of the 
whole. 



Part II. opened with another eight-hand piece : | 
"Les Contrastes" by Moscheles, which always 
makes effect when played so well as it was by 
Messrs. Lang, Sumner, Foote and Preston. A Cho- 
rus of Reapers from Liszt's "Prometheus " followed, 
— one of the lighter and more graceftil moyements 
from that strange work. If it is pretty it sounds 
also common, with its unvarying figure of accom- 
paniment ; here and there you feel that it might 
have come right out of a Doniietti opera — say 
some FavorUa. 

Mendelssohn's simple and pathetic song, J%t Oar- 
Umd: " By Celia's Arbor," was sung just as it 
should be by Miss Ita Welsh, with a voice of organ- 
like roundness and continuity of tone, and with true 
style and feeling; the encore was irresistible. 
Leslie's Madrigal : " Thine eyes so bright" handles 
the contrapuntal ways of the old madrigalists quite 
cleverly ; for two thirds of its length it is really 
interesting ; but he keeps on developing the formal 
shell at great length, long after all the meat is ex- 
hausted. The moyement of the voices in the imita- 
tive parts was very distinct, smooth and even. — 
Finally, the March and Chorus: "Twine ye the 
garlands" from "The Ruins of Athens," though 
comparatively commonplace for Beethoven, and 
needing the scenic surroundings and procession to 
justify its repetitions, was to our sense refreshing 
for its wholesome strength ; you felt the lion even 
there; and it was good after so much artificial 
striving by the Dii minoret. 

The Cecilia have some of the best sort of stuff in 
their repertoire for the coming concerts of the 
season. 



Is talent In her doubtless, bnt Its time has not yet come. 
Miss Phillipps sang ** Che far6 " In her own large and 
noble style until near the end, when why should she 
spoil it by hacknied Italian ornamentation and oadenaa? 
In snch a melody simplicity Is beauty. 

Rrmbhti stood before us quite another type of man 
from the tall, dignified Wllheln^. A short and genial- 
looking man past middle aice, smiling and full of 
bonhommU, quick and merourlal in movement, he seemed 
one who had always been on the best familiar terms 
with everybody (exoept his country's oppressors), and 
mteht pass very wen for a good hearty priest or 
abb6. The fiery nature did not all at once apiHUur. He 
played the Mendelssohn Andante all through in a quiet, 
pure and even style, with perfect Intonation and the 
cleanest execution. But when it came to the Finale his 
sonl kindled, and his bow flew as If swayed by a power 
Invisible behind or aboye himself. He took It at a most 
rapid tempo, yet all was perfectly distinct: and the 
rhapsodical flre and passion which ne threw into It oar- 
rled all before him. ^There was manifest a more ezcl- 



Edouard Rkmbnti. Close upon the heels of Wil- 

helmj came another famous violinist, the Hungarian 

patriot and impassioned, genial musician, who has 
oeen so much written about by Lisst and others, 
and about whom so many anecdotes and reminis- 
cences haye met the eye in every newspsper since 
he came this time to America : — for he has been 
here before, as a youth, when the storm of revolu- 
tion drove him an exile to these shores in 1850. 
But then he did not play in Boston. This time he 

Sive us but a single evening, Nov. 20, when the 
usic Hall was well filled with an eager and a 
sympathetic audience. The programme was of 
somewhat the same mixed character with those of 
the Wilhelmj concerts, the selections averaging 
considerably better. It was this : 

Overture— '< nka," Doppler 

Recitative and Air—" Judaa Maceabsus,".. .Handel 

Mr. W. Courtney. 

Polonaise— '< Mlgnon," Thomas 

Miss Hannah Grace Sterne. 
(Accompanied by Mr. Petersllea.) 

Aria-" Che Urbr from '' Orf eo " Gluck 

Miss Adelaide Phillipps. 
Conoerto for Violin— Andante and Kondo, 

Mendelssohn 
Mr. Bdouard Remenyl. 
March, from the " Wedding of Nefassa," 

BSdermann 
Hungarian Fantasia— For Piano and Orchestra, 

Usxt 
Mme. Julia Riv^Klng. 
Solos for Violin— 

a. Koctume, In Eb. Op. 9. No. 2 Chopin 

b. Melodies heroYqaes et lyriques hongroises, ** 

Transcribed by B. Remenyl— first time in 
America. 

e. Masnrka, Op. 7, No. 1 Chopin 

Transcribed by E. Remenyl. 

Aria—" Qui la yoce.*' I PuritanI BeUhil 

Miss Hannah Grace Sterne. 

English Ballad—" Tell me, Mary," Hobson 

Mr. W. Courtney, 

Ballad— "Absence," Alfred Pease 

Miss Adelaide Phillipps. 
Violin Solos— Caprlcclos, Nos. 21 and 24....Paganlnl 

The little orchestra, rather sleepily conducted by Herr 
DulokeN, played the fresh and pretty Hungarian Over- 
ture and the accompaniments moderately well. Mr. 
GouBTHBT, the English tenor, uufortunately for his first 
appearance here, had a bad cold ; yet in the Handelian 
trumpet Air: " Sound an alarm ** he made a most fkyor- 
able Impression both by the clear, round, ringing qual- 
ity of his yolce, his excellent declamation (reminding 
us of Sims Reeves) and his artistic singing. We may 
hope much from him in the Mefiah, Miss Btxbscb has 
acquired considerable execution and, for a pupil, 
has made good progress In the rendering of snch tryine 
music as the " Mlgnon *' polonaise ana Jenny Lindl 
great concert aria: " Qui la Voce.** The latter was the 
more successful of the two. Bnt she is as yet too young, 
too slight and undeyeloped, her voice, too slender and 
almost childish, and her style (If s^le there be) too 
crude for an appearance on so formidable a stage ; there 




there may be full as deep and even deeper feeling nn* 
demeath the Beethoyen brow and frrave face of wU- 
helm]. He was recalled In a storm of enthusiasm, and 
then played one of the pianoforte Nocturnes (No. 4) by 
Johni'leld(whogayeu8the first models of that form) 
transcribed by himself for his instrument with piano ac- 
companiment. This was exquisitely delicate, refined 
and subtle In his perfect reproduction, the very poetnr 
of Art. His Chopin pieces were most fascinating In his 
sensitive yet strong delivery, and the Hungarian melo* 
dies were of course stirring and full of the national fire 
and qualntuess. Remenyl captured his audience that 
night completely. 

A Rreat addition to the concert was the remarkably 
finished, brilliant and effective piano performance of 
Mme. RiVB-KxHO. who has trained in all respects since 
she played here before. Lisst's Hungarian Fantasia 
was marvellously well done. And for an encore she did 
well to give something In greatest contrast to It, famll> 
lar yet evermore poetic and selecr, the Berceuee of Cho- 
pin, which she interpreted with charming grace and 
tenderness. 

—We could not wait for the ballads and the PaganinI 
pieces. 

More remains behind :— Sherwood, Orth, WUheim] 
again. Symphony Concert, etc., etc. 



Tax BoTLBTov Club starts off this rear with a 
chorus of nearly two hundred voices. * Among the 
works to be given this year are Bach's Motet in B- 
flat, a beautiful work in four movements for double 
chorus, and of extraordinary difficulty. It has 
never been performed in this country. Handel's 
Utrecht " Jubilate,** for solos and chorus, will also 
be presented for the first time in this country. 
Pale8trina*s " Messa per i Deffonte,** which created 
so profound an impression last year, will be repeat- 
ed. Besides these larger works, the club has in 
preparation choruses and descriptive choral ballads 
oy Rheioberger, Raff, Rubinstein, Hauptmann, 
Frana, SchuTOrt, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Wag- 
ner, Cornelius, (a new and talented writer for 
voices); an anthem by Purcell. a new choral hymn 
with oniran accompaniment by Brahms ; Longfel- 
low's *' Bells of Strasburg," with Llsst's setting ; 
new songs by Gade, Herbeck, Sodermann ; madri- 
gals of the old English school by Wilbye and eth- 
ers, folksongs, etc, etc. As will be seen, the club 
is determined to surpass even the splendor of its 
past record. Its efforts last season raised it to the 
foremost place among organizations of its kind in 
this country, and the members are enthusiastic in 
their efforts to sustain the position they have 
achieved. This enthusiasm, this singing for the 
music and for the love of singing, is what imparts 
such life and color to the work of the club, and 
make it possible to accomplish the amount of labor 
it performs every year ; for the programmes, which 
are long, are made up almost entirely of new pieces. 
These pieces are translated and published by the 
club, and it is now issuing, in a neat, cheap edition, 
loyely choruses and part-songs of all descriptions, 
which are finding their way over the country in 
large numbers, thus assisting to replenish the fail- 
ing stock of that class of music, and cultivating a 
higher and more refined taste generally among 
those who are devoted to part-singing. The club, 
consisting as it does of a splendid and separately 
drilled male chorus, with its auxiliary chorus of 
ladies, also separately trained on another evening 
of the week, affords the largest scope to form inter- 
esting and varied programmes. It is intended to 
give male part-songs of the test, and the combina- 
tion of both male and female voices in mixed cho- 
rus. The club has proved beyond a doubt that 
male part songs are heard at their best when they 
have the setting el female part-songs and mixed 
choral work. When the object of a musical organ- 
ization is in the interest of true music, and Its motto 
is ever ** onward and higher," it deserves the most 
cordial admiration of all who have the deeper inter- 
ests of art in view. It becomes an educator, and, 
oonsequently, an object for gpratitude.-— fi^ofsttt. 
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Thbodors Thomas hM annooaoed the proeramme 
of hia symphony concerts in Cincinnati. They will 
be twelve in nnmber, taking place on Thursday 
eTenings, with a pablic rehearsal in the afternoon 
of the day preceding each. The chief feature of 
each concert will be of coarse a symphony, which 
will be accompanied by other works of a varied 
character. The symphonies which are to he per- 
formed during the winter are one by Haydn, Mo- 
xart (G-minor). Beethoven (Nos. 2, 8, 4 and 6). 
Schnbert (No. 9, in C-major), Mendelssohn (No. 8, 
Scotch), Spohr (Consecration of Sound), Schumann 
(Ne. 4, in D-minor). Rubinstein (Ocean), Raff (Im 
Walde), and Brahms. The progrnmme for the first 
concert (Nov. 7) was as follows : Symphony No. 2, 
Beethoven ; Air, Bach ; Overture to Genoveva, 
Schumann; Serenade, Yolkmann; Symphonic Po 
em, " Hunnenschlacht " (after Eanlbach) Lisst. 



PiTTSFiiLD, Mass. Professor Blodgett is giving a 
series of historical recitals to his classes at the Mu- 
sic School, Pittsfield, Mass., at the first of which 
were given selections from Frescobaldi, (1601-65); 
Arcangelo Corelli, (1658-1712); Henry Porcell, 
(1668-96); Domenico Scarlatti. (1683-1740) ; Han. 
del, (1685-1759); Sebastian Bach. (1687-1750); 
Carl Bach. (1714-82) : Ernst Bach. (1722-81) ; de- 
menti. (1752-1842); Eberlin. (1757-85); Cherubini. 
(1760-1842). On July [?] 28 his oratorio class, 
numbering seventy picked voices, assisted by the 
Harvard Symphony Orchestra, of Boston, and Mrs. 
H. M. Smith, Miss Florence Holmes, and the Mes 
srs. Winch, as solo quartette, will give Mendels- 
sohn's '* Elijah." The Pittsfield music loving socie- 
ty feels greatly indebted to Professor Blodgett, and 
is looking forward to the oratorio as the musical 
event of the winter. Professor Blodgett has asso- 
ciated with him an able corps of insti nctors ; among 
them several eminent Boston musicians. He ban 
three hundred and fifty pupils this season— a proof 
that his efforts to secure the best instruction are 
being appreciated. The school is now held in a 
beautifully constructed building on the estate of the 
late General NY. F. Bartlett. Occasional lecturer 
are delivered on the kindred arts ; thus recentl}* 
Professor Pratt, of Williams College, lectured to the 
school on " The Art of Painting.'' Pupils' firim 
are frequently held, and altogether Professor Blod 
gett's enterprise is contributing much to tha social 
life of PiUsfield.— i5rome/oiir»a/, JV. Y. 



The Swedish composer, Adolph Fbbdbik Lxni) 
BLAD, who died at Lofvingsborg on the 23d of Au- 
gust, has, since 1881, been president of the Swedish 
Academy of Munc. His first publicaticn, a book 
o*" songs, entitled, *' Der Nordensaal," was brought 
out under the supervision of Mendelssohn. Among 
his most important works are the opera of " Fron- 
ddrerne,*' first performed in 1885, and the cantatas 
of '' Droroarne ** and *' Ore Vinterqvail.** Many o' 
his part-songs and choruses were sung by the Scan- 
dinavian singers at the Paris Exhibition in the 
Trocad6ro Hall recently. 



A DouBLs KsT-BOABD. The piano pupil of the 
present day finds difiSculties enough in his way 
towards the achievement of even moderate success 
in his art to tax his best powers and to occupy most 
of his time for years ; bnt if the London MugUal 
StaniUurd is correct in predicting that a piano re- 
cently invented is to become " the piano of the 
future," the pianist of the future will find his task a 
far greater one. This new instrument is provided 
with a second key-bosrd, the scale of which runs in 
an inverse direction from that of the usual order ; 
that is, it ascends from right to left The object of 
this second key-board is to facilitate the playing of 
the passages that now require the croesing of the 
hands, instead of which operation the second set ef 
notes are to lie used, the hands playing apart from 
each other. An ascending passage for the left hand, 
for instance, is played on the old-style key-board, to 
almost the centre of the piano, then continued bv 
playing backward on the other board, and so with 
passages for the right hand. The increased power 
thus given to the musician in the execution of difil- 
cult music is obvious, but the corresponding difil- 
culty of learning to use it to advantage will be 
discouraging to many already skilful pianists. It 
requires, for instance, a triple score, and the oonfn- 
fion of playing alternately backward and forward 
wUl be something requiring much 4>at{ence to be- 
come accustomed to. The new instrument Is a 
French invention. 



RcMcirri, the great violinist, has a brilliant record 
for bravery and gallantry as a soldier, having enlist- 
ed in 1848 and served in Hungary's heroic struggle 
for independence, and being made aid-de-camp of 
General Gorgey, when the latter was made com- 
mander-in-chief. A companion-in-arms says : " We 
all loved and admired Remenyi so much that we 
used to drive him away from the fields of battle in 
order to spare the world a masterpiece of creation 
in music. Incidentally, I will mention that on the 
nth day of July— one of the bloodiest Austro-Rus- 
sian and Hungarian battles — Gorgey forbade Re- 
menyi to follow us. Remenyi followed us, never- 
theless, and appeared among us in the white heat 
of the conflicts Gorgey. on noticing him, ordered 
two hussars to drag him off the bloody field under 
arrest" When a little lientenant of sixteen sum- 
mers, Remenyi used to delight the old veterans by 
his playing on the violin, and make their hearts 
brave for tlie next day's fray. 
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Wilheli^]. 

The varioas schools of violin-playing have led to some 
divergent points. A paxsing notice of these schools of 
art seems necessary to a proper nn<1eritanding of the 
subject of our notfee. 

First In chronological order and first In Its grand re- 
sults stands the Italian school. It points proudly to its 
long list of notables, conspicuous among whom were 
Corelll, 1663-1713, wbos« woilcs are to this day prescribed 
as essential study for every aspirant for musical fame; 
TSrtini, ie92-1770, who lengthened the bow, and may be 
said to have fonnded the modem methods; Pugnani, 
1727-1803, the devoted pnpti of the former, and master of 
Ylotti, 17B8-18M, the last bnt not least of the exponents 
of this grand school. Fi^:anfni, althoogh Italian, could 
not be olassifled with the preeedlng, for he was altogeth- 
er an exceptional phenomenon, and narrowly escaped 
becoming the head of a school of bis own. Ole Bull, one 
of his ardent admirers, and imitator of many of his 
faults and of some of his beauties. Is with us yet; al- 
though passing into the sere and yellow leaf, he sus- 
tains his reputation with a vigorona tennre. The merits 
of the Italian school are a breadth and richness of tone 
nnapproacbed if ever Imitated by the others. Orand 
dramatic effects are aspired to and attained, the feel- 
Infcs of the hearer are stirred to their utmost depth by a 
mshlng flow of penetrating sounds, and the heart re- 
sponds by sympathetic throbs. 

The German school has aimed at and reached a fault- 
less technique, which defies the acumen of the sharpest 
critic; the tone Is pure but not large, and, the style of 
music performed being saturated, as it were, witti 
Am4<« una Fantatii, rererle and metaphysics, aa op- 
posed to a purely sensuous character, the result Is an 
appeal to the intellect rather than to the passions, in 
other words, to the head rather than to the heart. The 
Belgian and French schools somewhat resemble each 
other, both being noted tor brilliant virtuosity. We have 
heard in America some eminent exponents of the latter 
schools in Artot, Yieuxtenips, and WIenlawsU, while 
the Italian school has been represented, with us, by 81- 
vori. a pupil of Paganlnl. The German school, for sev- 
eral reasons, has been made more familiar to Ameri- 
cans, and, althoogh the genius of our people leads to 
admiration of a laiver tone and a more demonstrative 
manner, we are being slowly educated to an apprecia- 
tion of the salient points of excellence in it, and we find 
even enthusiasm occasionally displayed at the perform- 
ances of WilhelmJ, who with his twin-brother in art, 
the great Joachim, develops all the beauties and merits 
of his school to the entire satisfaction of the connois- 
seur. At the same time, it must be admitted, there to 
a pressing desire in the heart of the American amateur 
for a broader coloring, a freer distribution of sunlight, 
for Instance as displayed In happy oontrast In some of 
Hami1ton*s marine views, a little lesa of the neutral 
tints and weird scenery of the Harts Mountains. 

We have associated with WilhelmJ the name of Joa- 
chim, who has never lieen heard In our country, because 
both artists have studied nnder the same master, Ferdi- 
nand David, who, however, according to the impression 
made by him on our mind, was of a more masculine 
mould than either of his pupils, who, as our memory 



made by him on our mind, was of a more masculine 

pf 
serves us. In the ease of Joacnlro, resemble each other 



in many traits— individual as well as professional. 

It to not thought well. In the canons of criticism, to 
Judge by comparison, yet sometimes contrast may do us 
a i^ood service in elaborating a description, as for exam- 

1>ie we would place as antlpodesf what the Leipsig crtt- 
ca call the charlatanism of Ole Bull, snd the Pnrltantem 
of WilhelmJ. In fact the latter Is an apostle of high 
art,pnre and nndeflled; In his bearing he Is dignifled 
and manly, scorning to prostlbnte his art to mercenary 
or unworthy purpoMS. Taking for granted all onr pre- 
vious suggestions as to school, national taste, sad so 
forth, ancT refraining from indnlsence In technieal de- 
taite, we s-im up our estimate of WUhelm] by asseitliig 
in few bnt comprehensive words« that he is a truly great 
artist.~/yoflrre««, (JPkaaddpMm.) 
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Shadow. For Contralto or Baritone. D. 4. 
a tod. (hgood. 60 

" Only the sound of a voice. 
Tender and sweet and low.'* 

Mr. Osgood has been careful to make a trut oon- 
tralto sontr, with no high or acreamy notes In It, 
and It to of oourse of tasteful and good quality. 

Beauties of Carmen. By BixeL 

Air. Now with those who guard. 
(Noi oon la gasrdia). D minor. 4. c to F. 
Cansone, Hark! the Cithern's joyous 
Sound. (Air redir del sistro 11 suon). 
E minor. 4. ctog. 
Aria. Here must the Smugglers dweU. 

(Qni del oontrabhanler). E&. 6. E to b. 00 
Duo. Speak to me of my Mother. (Parie 
mo! de la mere). G minor and major. 6. 
dtoa. 76 

The above are vocal favorites of the new opera. 
KMSr«iBa«BSml. 

Gerster Galop. Aft. 8. PraU. 00 

Dwdicated to MUe. Btelka Gerster of the 
Mapleson Opera Co., who will feel complimented 
by such a bright affair. 

Bum! Bum! Galop. G. 3. BescA. 80 

Bright and piquant, and much better than ita 
name. 

Nancy Lee. Transcription and Variations. 

E6. 4. Warren. 60 

Perhaps the moat showy and varied arraniie- 
ment of this beantlfnl air that has appeared. 
Good exhililtion piece. 

Rapid Transit Grand Galop de Concert 
4 hands. Aft. 4. WeU 1.60 

Already described as a solo, but to more power- 
ful, of course, in ito present form. 

Beed Organ Melodies. Arranged from popu- 
lar authors. By TF. H. Clarke, each. 80 
No. 14. Prayer of the Angels. Bft. 8. 

Beautiful Evening Star. C. 4. 
No. 12. Mortons (Got.) Funeral March. 
D minor. 8. 
Two of the 66 numbers of thto very fine set, 
one of the best, to say the least, ever put together 
for R«ed Organ. 

Potpourri. "Carmen." 4. MaylatlL 80 

Quadrille. "Carmen." 8. Arban, 40 

Both of the above belong to the set, " Beantlea 
of Carmen *' and give good selections of ISsvorlte 
airs. 

Gipsy Rondo. (Ungarishes Rondo). G. 3. 

^ . ^opdn, 40 

One of a set called "Salon StttCke," which 
name sugfeests the direction, — " when ordering 
music, mention the set, if the piece belongs In 
one. Always, also, be careful to get the flrst 
letter of the title right, and to icive the name of 
the asthor. Sheet musio to very easily found 
when correct title i* given, and wten cannot be 
fonnd at all, when the title is incorrectly wrftten. 
This Gipsy Bondo Is a capital pieeefor learners. 

Andante. D major. 4. Cutler, 85 

Finely wrought Organ piece for 2 Manuals 
with rather easy Pedal part. 

Bouquet of Melodies, fh>m '' Carmen." 4. 

De VObae, 1.00 
A doien or more favorite airs compose the 
pleaaing noeegay^-^raried, although eannen col- 
ors the whole. 

The Albertha Waltz. 8. BoeatL lb 

Very pleasing set of waltzest with maxkad mel- 
odies. 

Christmas Eve. Waltx. F. 2. Severance. 80 
A sparkling waits, which, as It to easy, to Just 
the thing for Christmas playing. 

King Gramhrinus. Waltz. F major A minor. 

8 PraU. 80 

This, with the souk of a similar title, are ar* 

ranged from Metra^ "Yeilleur de Xuit.*> A 

neat waits. 



Abbbwiatioksw— Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key to quoted by a capita] letter, as C, 
Bb, etc A lam Boman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note iron the staif , small Boman letters if below 
or shove the staiT. Thus: *• C. 6. c to B,** means " Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, B on the 4th spaee. 
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The Child MnndAiL 

He bad playad for his lordsbip's levee. 
He had played for her Iadyshtp*s whim, 

Ttll the poor little bead wan heavy, 
And the poor little brain wonld ewim. 

And the face grew peaked and eerie, 
And the large eyes strange and bright, 

And they said,— too late,— "He Is weary I 
He shall rest for, at least, to-night I >* 

Bnt at dawn, when the birds were waking. 
As they watched in the Mlent room, 

With the sound of a strained cord breaking, 
A something snapped In the gloom. 

*T was a string of his Tiolonoetlo, 
And they heard him stir in the bed : 

** Mak« room for a tired little fellow, 
Kind GodI*> was the last that he said. 

-ITeto York Stmi-WMkly Time; 
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Mnsio with the Blind. 

(From the Forty-s^renth Annual Report of the Direc- 
tor of the Perkins Instltatlon and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind, September 80, 1878.) 

The department of music continues to per- 
form its important part in our system of edu- 
cation, both as an essential element of mental 
development and cultnre, and as a powerful 
agent m training up the young to usefulness 
and independence. 

The usual routine of study and practice has 
been pursued with regularity and earnestness, 
and the results have been as satisfactory as 
those in any former year. 

No endeavors have been spared to increase 
the internal means and facilities for a broad 
and thorough musical education, and to ren- 
der the department complete in all its appoint- 
ments. 

During the past year two full concert grand 
pianos and an upright have been added to our 
collection of musical instruments; and several 
old ones have been repaired and put in good 
order. 

Our course of instruction is methodically 
arranged, and every opportunity consistent 
wi h our means afforded for the thorough 
study of music as a science and its practice as 
an art. 

The number of pupils who received instruc- 
tion in music during the past year was eighty- 
five, and the branches taught may be summar- 
ized as follows: Pianoforte; the parlor and 
church organ; solo and class singing; the 
flute, clarinet, comet and other brass instru- 
ments; harmony; the history of music and 
pedagogics. 

Our'corps of instructors consists of Ave resi- 
dent teachers and one assistant, — all former 
pupils of the school ; — three non-resident pro- 
fessors, and three music readers. 

At the close of the last term nine pupils 
graduated from the music department, some of 
whom were also well qualined as tuners of 
piano fortes. The success of all in the practi- 
cal walks of life will depend upon their 
ability to turn their knowledge and skill here 
acquired to useful account, and upon their 
exertions to secure their full share of the pub- 
lic patronage. 

Of the three classes in harmony one com- 
pleted that study, in which the extracts from 
Kichter*8 manual, copied the preceding year in 
Braille*8 system of musical notation, rendered 
great service. The study of harmony, [even in 
an elementary course, is of special advantage 
to the formal training of the pupils. It opens 
to them an entirely new view of music, and 
gives them a systematic knowledge of its 



grammar as well as of the nature of its sounds. 
Exercises in tones train alike the understand- 
ing, the memory and the nsthetic faculties. In 
learning the variations of musical tones, the 
pupils must, firstly, consider them with refer- 
ence to their melodic, rhythmical, dynamic, 
and harmonic character; and secondly, with 
reference to their inner or ssthetic nature, 
through which they exemplify the beautiful. 
The former of these two processes is accom- 
plished by the musical faculties, the latter by 
the fancy and by the sense of beauty. Hence 
harmony forms the foundation upon which a 
scientific musical knowledge is reared; and the 
deeper and broader the basis, the higher will 
the structure rise. 

Embossed books on the subjects of counter- 
point, fugue, composition and the history of 
music, are becoming great desiderata. These 
studies have undoubtedly been mastered by 
blind students without the aid of such books, 
but at a great disadvantage and with the loss 
of much valuable time. 

Most of our scholars receive instruction in 
several branches of music, and at the same 
time are carefully trained in the methods of 
imparting their knowledge to others with equal 
success. The plan of placing the younger pu- 
pils under the charge of some of the more ad- 
vanced ones continues to be attended with 
most beneficial consequences. It gradually 
familiarizes them with the habit of teaching, 
and prepares them to leave the Institution 
with some practical experience in their pro- 
fession. 

The efficiency of the band is somewhat im- 
paired by the retirement of several of its lead- 
ing members, whose term of instruction had 
expired ; but their places are filled from among 
the youngf r members of the department, and 
the remodelled group will soon be in good 

Jiractice and in fair condition for public per- 
ormances. 

All pupils have a fair trial in music and de- 
vote some time each day to its study and 
practice; but only those who show special 
talent and possess such general mental ability 
as is essential for the attainment of excellence 
in any art devote as much time to it as can 
profitably be employed. 

In the selection of music great care is exer- 
cised, and the sensuous trash, which vulgarizes 
the art and corrupts the popular taste, is ex- 
cluded from our school. Compositions of an 
acknowledged excellence alone are recommend- 
ed to the pupils. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that, unless the intellect and the 
sentiments are fully cultivated and the feelings 
awakened and refined, the acquisition of an 
ardent fondness for classic music and of taste 
and skill for playing it well is hardly possible. 
Those and only those who are well developed 
mentally, and have a sufficient foundation of 
knowledge and practice, can study advanta- 
geously the works of the great masters. 

Such is in brief the nature of the work pur- 
sued in our music department, and such are 
the internal means and facilities afforded by 
this Institution to make thorough musicians 
and good teachers of those of its beneficiaries 
who possess the requisite talent and ability. 

External opportunities for the cultivation 
and refinement of the musical taste of the pu- 
pils by attendance upon performances of vari- 
ous kinds and hearing great compositions in- 
terpreted by eminent artists, have been on the 
increase during the past year. Nor has the 
interest or the ready and active sympathy of 
most of the distinguished musicians oi our city 
diminished. On the contrary, a brilliant array 



of talented artists have given in the hall of the 
Institution a series of entertainments, which 
delighted all who had the privilege of hearing 
them, and added much to the happiness and 
instruction of our pupils. Our sincere and 
heartfelt thanks are due to them, as well as to 
the societies, proprietors, performers and man- 
agers, who have been so kind and so liberal as 
to allow our students of music to attend gratu- 
itously most of the best concerts, rehearsals, 
operas, oratorios, and the like, given in the 
city of Boston. The significance of these op- 
portunities can hardly be 'over-estimated. 
They are extremely valuable to the blind of 
New England in many ways. They afford the 
best means for the education and refinement of 
the musical taste. They contribute largely to 
the SBsthetic culture, stimulate the powers of 
appreciation, and lay the foundation of sound 
analytical criticism. Finally, they introduce 
our pupils into those peaceful and harmonious 
gathenngs of the people, where the storm of 
antagonisms and the violence of human pas- 
sions are calmed down by the sound of 'music, 
and all enmity and acrimony of feeling are 
softened into kindness and good will. * * * 
I deem it hardly necessary to dwell upon the 
subject of the passionate fondness for music 
shown by the blind throughout all ages. The 
sculptured granite of Egyptian tablets no less 
than the imperishable record of the Grecian 
bard attest their devotion to the '* concord of 
sweet sounds." Their aptness for music is 
universally admitted, and can be easily ex- 
plained. 

In consequence of the loss of the visual sense, 
an unusual amount of exercise is required from 
that of hearing, whereby the sphere of its ac- 
quired perceptions is greatly enlarged and its 
usefulness enhanced. Hence the intellectual 
susceptibilities of this sense are so cultivated 
by practice and education, and its discriminat- 
ing power is so increased, that it becomes an 
efficient medium for the acquisition of objec- 
tive knowledge and an exhaustless source of 
pleasure and enjoyment. The world of sound 
with its endless changes and modulation is to 
the blind what the scenes of external nature 
with all its pleasing varieties of form and color 
and its numberless combinations and beautiful 
blendings of light and shade are to those who 
are permitted to look upon them. * * « * 

But, in addition to its lesthetic effects, there 
are other advantages of a practical character 
which render proficiency in music of vital im- 

I>ortance in tne education of the blind. The 
OSS of si^ht is less of an obstruction and an 
obstacle m this vocation than in any of the 
mechanical occupations. Here the technical 
difficulties may oe easily overcome and the 
sightless student may attain excellence as a 
tencher. Here the hand may perform its task 
without the assistance of sight and the streams 
of harmony penetrate the inner chambers of 
the ear without the aid of the eye. A wide 
field of great usefulness is thus opened to those 
who are endowed with marked ability and tal- 
ent, and a source of available means for self • 
maintenance provided for all who are not 
wanting in capacity, perseverance and general 
culture. 

For these reasons music is considered as one 
of the most important branches in our school 
and neither expense in increasing the number 
and variety of instruments nor pains in secur- 
ing the services of zealous and talented 
teachers are spared. It is hoped that the nec- 
essary means may be supplied for continuing 
our efforts in this direction unrelaxed until the 
music department of the Institution may be- 
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come a truly complete and efficient conserra- 
torium, the graduates of wbicb shall be well 
fitted to be classed with the best players and 
vocalists, and be in demand as among the most 
competent instructors in composition, counter- 
point and fugue. 

TmriNO Dbpabtment. 

Closely interwoven with the interests of the 
musical are those of the tuning department. 
Many of our musical pupils incline rather 
toward tuning than teaching as a profession ; 
and, even when this is not the case, the power 
of taking care of his own instrument is of great 
value to a musician, and is in fact one requisite 
of a perfect artist. 

The affairs of the tuning department are 
being vigorously carried on,^ and steady 
progress nas been made during the past 
year. 

Eighteen pupils have received instruction in 
tuning, five of whom graduated at the close of 
the school term. These were all carefully pre 
pared and well fitted to enter into the domain 
of practical business, and,'80 far as heard from, 
are doing extremely well. 

The work of our tuners has given entire sat- 
isfaction to our customers, and its quality is 
best attested by the comparative readiness with 
which some of the most intelligent families of 
Boston and the neighboring towns place their 
costly instruments under the care of the tuning 
department of this Institution. 

The contract for tuning and keeping in re- 
pair the piano-fortes used in the public schools 
of Boston for one year expired on the first of 
May last, and the work of our tuners was so 
thoroughly and conscientiously done as to 
dispel all doubts as to their skill and ability, and 
meet with the unanimous and unqualified ap- 
proval and commendation of the instructors of 
music in the public schools. 

In view of these facts, and after a careful 
consideration of the matter, the committee on 
accounts of the school board have unhesitat- 
ingly and cheerfully renewed the contract for 
another year on the same terms as before, **as 
an evidence of their entire satisfaction," and 
have touched upon the subject in their last 
annual report in the following words : — 

" LtAl May, owin^ to the decease of the former 
taner of pianos for the city, the contract for th« 
tuning and small repairs was awarded to the man- 
agement of the Perkins Institution for the Blind at 
South Boston. The oommiUee were not unanimous 
in this selection : it seemed to some of them to be 
of doubtful expediency ; while they did not ques- 
tion the ability of the blind people to correctly tune 
an instrument, — a matter depending upon the ear, 

they did not feel that they were as fully capable 

of judging the need of small repairs constantly re 
quired by instruments submitted to such hard usMge 
as the pianos in our schools. They also believed 
that should they be oblif^ed from these circumstan- 
ces to transfer the conlract to other parties at the 
end of the year, it would be a matter «>f great re- 
^refto all concerned, and work to the injury of the 
Institution. The contract, however, was awarded, 
the management assuming the responsibilities 
cheerfully and with a full knowledge of their im 
portance. At the end of the year their work 
received the unanimous approval of the music in- 
structors, and the approbation of the committee. 
As an evidence of their entire satisfaction, the con- 
tract was a^ain awarded to them at the same 
price." 

The renewal of this contract is a subject of 
much congratulation. It is an explicit recog- 
nition and an official acknowledgment of the 
ability and proficiency of the tuners of this 
Institution made by the school board of the 
city of Boston. It is an eloquent recommenda- 
tion of their skill and competence, which will 
open a broad field of activity and usefulness, 
and at the same time confer an incalculable 
benefit upon their brethren in misfortune ev- 
erywhere. It is a noble act of justice and fair- 
ness, and ita effects will doubtless be to inspire 
the blind in all parts of the country with 
courage and hope, and to stimulate them to 
more strenuous exertions and greater efforts to 



attain efficiency in their respective vocations 
and take their place in the social ranks. May 
the example of the school committee of Boston 
be followed by those of all other cities, where 
there is an opportunity to give employment to 
competent tuners of this class. 

The receipts of the tuning department during 
the past year amounted to about sixteen hun- 
dred dollars, the greater portion of which has 
been paid to those who have done the work, 
and in some cases has supplied a pressing 
need. 

Several of the more advanced scholars in 
this department have practised tuning reeds 
with satisfactory results. Their success has 
removed the doubts which have hitherto exist- 
ed as to the possibility of the blind becoming 
adepts in tuning reed organs. We have already 
received encouraging reports from several 
young men, who, since they left us, have done 
this kind of work successfully and to the 
entire satisfaction of the owners of the instm- 
ments. 

At the convention of the American instruc- 
tors of the blind, recently held in Columbus, 
O., much interest was manifested in the art of 
tunins: piano-fortes as a suitable employment 
for the blind, and, so far as there was any 
opinion expressed as to the qualifications of 
the sightless tuners, it was in the right direc- 
tion. Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the importance of having these tuners carefully 
trainea and thoroughly qualified in their art. 
To this end the course of instruction must be 
systematic and progressive, the facilities for 
the cultivation of the discriminating power of 
the ear varied and adequate, and the means for 
study, illustration, and practice ample. 

But even a great proficiency and acknowl- 
edged excellence in the art of tuning and 
repairing piano fortes cannot be of great avail 
to its owner unless accompanied by intelligence, 
^ood address, tact, pleasing manners, neatness 
in person and apparel, modesty in demeanor, 
freedom from*unclean and objectionable hab- 
its, and above all promptness and sterling hon- 
estf in all business transactions. Unfortunately 
these requisites are often overlooked by the 
blind, and some among their number are part- 
ly responsible for the prejudices existing 
against them. Such persons are those who 
have sought and obtained employment on the 
ground of charity rather than of competence, 
and who were utterly unfit to do the work in- 
trusted to them. Thus, while proving them- 
selves unworthyof the confidence and patronage 
generously given to them, they have at the 
same time raised a strong disbelief in the 
abilities of the blind as a class, thereby ruining 
the prospects of skilful workmen who but for 
this might be hired with quite as much profit 
to their employers as to themselves. By simi- 
lar-individual acts the blind in general have 
been unjustly harassed, their labor underval 
ued, their efforts for self-maintenance misap- 
prehended, their fitness to do various kinds of 
work doubted, and their interests injured. 
Happily the time for asking and receiving aid 
on the score of charity has passed. The mem- 
ory of Bartimeus* old seat by the gates of 
Jericho is a perpetual protest against what is 
so pitiable a disregara of man's dignity and 
self-respect, and an unequivocal condemnation 
of the unsoundness of a faded civilization. 
There prevails among the blind of to-day a 
higher standard and a nobler ideal of tme 
manhood and womanhood. The educational 
advantages which they have enjoyed for the 
last forty-seven years in this country have 
created and fostered in them a just aspiration 
for independence and social equality, and an 
ardent desire to accept and assume the respon- 
sibilities of life under the same conditions 
with their more fortunate brethren. Milton 
wrote : — 

" What in me is dark, 
Illumine ; what is low, raise and support," 

and the echo comes, from the cultivated and 
elevated ranks of the blind of New England, 



'^Liot intellectual and moral 'i^ht pen/raie and 
dispel the clouds of phjrsical 'arkness, .Tive us 
educational facilities for the development of 
our faculties and the increase of our ci:^A<:ity, 
grant ns suitable opportunities for jirejf^^^g 
and arming ourselves efficiently fo* the strug- 
gle of life, and we ask no more.** 

Our tuning department is supplied ^<th 
every appliance necessary to g^ve the pi r.ils & 
thorough knowledge of the mechanism c< u ^ ' 
piano. A practical acquaintance with all \. -iV 
of the instrument is considered so essential u 
the training of our tuners that no one wanting 
in it is allowed to undertake to tune, and much 
less to repair, a piano-forte. Pupils are re- 
quired to study all the smaller parts of the 
action minutely, familiarizing themselves with 
the shape and use of each one, just as young 
surgeons are taoght the use of the muscles 
and tendons of tho hnman body by dis- 
section. 

No endeavors are spared in securing every 
appliance to facilitate the work of our tuners, 
and place them as nearly as possible upon an 
equal footing with the seeing members of the 
craft. We have recently introduced a new and 
useful contrivance, by means of which they are 
enabled to remove the dust from the sound- 
board, as well as any small particles which may 
have lodged upon it, and which cannot be 
reached in any other way. It is simple in its 
construction, not liable to get out of order, 
can be obtained it a reasonM>le cost and car- 
ried in the bag with other tools. 

It is a very propitious omen that manufactu- 
rers of piano-fortes are beginning to recognize 
the claims of the blind tuners and to admit 
them to their shops. Much credit is due to 
one of the most famous houses in London, 
Eng., for employing several of these tuners. 
A few of them have also met with encourage- 
ment in some of the manufactories of this 
country, and the head tuner of one of our 
leading American firms is a blind man. May 
this example be followed by other piano makers 
of high standing and great influence. Experi- 
ence obtained by observation and snpported by 
a scientific examination of the functions of tho 
sense of sight and of the effects of its loss, 
asserts that the blind develop a most aston- 
ishing power and accuracy in distinguishing 
the pitch and quality of sounds, and that they 
acquire great proficiency in the art of tuning 
piano-fortes. The testimony of artists, music- 
teachers, amateur players and school commit- 
tees confirms this affirmation. Mendelssohn, 
that bright star in the firmament of music, was 
heard to say of a piano tuned by a blind man, 
that it was in the finest condition of any he had 
ever known. 

Is not all this sufficient testimony to induce 
American piano-manufacturers to ffive these 
tuners a fair and patient trial, and decide their 
case, not by a mere a priori reasoning, but on 
its own merits ? 
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Charles Oounod. 

THE RBMARKABLB 8T0BT OF HIB LIFB DT 

SNOLAND. 

(Condensed from a London letter in the Kew York 

The recent production in Paris of M. Qounod's 
Pclyeude has directed public attention to the com- 
poser on the one hand and to the relations he had 
with Mrs. Oeorgina Weldon on the other. For it 
was when M. Gounod was residing in the house of 
the Weldons in London, and when the prematurely 
old man, who was bordering on sixty, was first 
smitten by the smiles and flatteries of the beautiful 
Welsh woman, that he wrote the greater part of 
Polt/eucte. Gounod was at that time about fifty-six, 
Mrs. Weldon about thirty. She still had the bloom 
of youth upon her cheeks, and society reported her 
beautiful. 

Mrs. Weldon was born a Miss Georgina Treherne, 
the daughter of an old Welsh family, highly es- 
teemed in the mountains of the Principality. Way- 
ward from her childhood, she soon showed signs 
alike of ambition and restiveness. Mrs. Treherne 
took her daughter to Brighton, England. There, 
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on that moat entidog And danig^rons of prome- 
nadea, the Grand ?araae, 'Geotyioa Treheroe firat 
met Harry Weldon, vrbo waa at that time in the 
prime of manhood. TaR, and gifted with an admi- 
rable figure and a hanJaome face, excellent con- 
▼eraation and a fine, maaly fellow, Harry Weldon 
seemed the man most iikely to make Georgina 
happy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weldon resided at Tavistock Hooae, 
in Taristock Sqnara, once the residence of Charles 
Dickens. Relying upon the celebrity of the house, 
Mrs. Weldon attempted to gather round her all the 
celebrities of Bbglish literature. In vain. A. few 
old men came' to her " receptions," men who were 
attracted by the beautiful rose color of her delicate 
skin, by tne perfection of her figure and by the 
liking Dost men have to chat with a pretty woman. 
But ttis was all. Tavistock House had its Mrs. 
Leo Hunter, but it lacked its Mr. Leo. For this 
r6b Captain Weldon was obviously unfitted. He 
v»s very good oatured, very geod looking, and a 
rery good fellow, but he was certainly no " lion." 
But at last chance threw into Mrs. Weldon*s way a 
famous man — M. Charles Gounod, the composer of 
FauaL 

After an interval, in which she corresponded 
with Gounod, the oompoaer came to live at her 
house with the consent of her husband. 

To fully appreciate what follows, it is necessary 
to recall some facts of M. Gounod's private hiatory 
and the reaaons which caused him to become a 
refugee in England. 



M. GOnrOD'S PBIYATB HI8TOBT. 

The war with Germany had onlv just ended, and 
the revolt under the Commune had barely been sup- 
•reesed. Gounod waa never a brave man, and he 
tacked the courage of Auber, who, twenty years his 
■enior, served in a volunteer reciment against the 
enemies of France. Gounod had instead escaped to 
England, where society received him with open 
arms. Nor must the peculiar character of Gounod 
be forgotten. He has thrice been confined in a 
mauon d$ tanU as a lunatic-— once during the time 
that he was living in the house with Mrs. Weldon. 
Of a most erratic and changeable temperament, he 
waa also greatly prone to be under the influence of 
women. It will do recollected that in 1848, while 
he was studying at Rome, he actually took minor 
orders and donned the soutane and biretta previous 
to being laised to the subdeaconate. It was a 
woman who persuaded him to quit the seminary 
and leave Rome for Paria. Again, late in 1846, 
when La OoMdU JfuaieaU had announced authorita- 
tively that M. Gounod was about to take the irrev- 
ocable step toward the deaconate and priesthood, 
M. Gounod but a month afterward happened to 
meet with the daughter of the celebrated pianist, 
Pierre Giuseppe Guillanme Zimmermann. Flushed 
with love he bade adieu to the Roman Catholic 
priesthood and married the lady. Such then waa 
the ardent and impressionable Frenchman who was 
thos thrown in the path of this ambitions and beau- 
tiful woman. 

TRB HOICB OV DIOKSNS. 

Tavistock House is a large building, situated in 
the centre of Tavistock Square, a blind alley lead- 
ing nowhere. The square has gates, which are 
closed at night ; a garden with large trees in front 
and a single terrace of three or four houses behind. 
To the great public, however, Tavistock Houi^e is 
known as having been the favorite residence of 
Charles Dickens, and in the splendid drawing-room 
were represented the plays which Dickens mounted 
and acted for the amusement of his children. Be- 
fore it passed into the hands of the Weldons it was 
the fitvorite resort of Thackeray, of Forster, of Dis- 
raeli and of many of the literary lights of the peri- 
od. To revive its old glories was the ambition of 
Mm. Weldon, and the attraction was to be M. 
Charlea Gounod. It was about Christmas Day, 
1871, that Gounod first went to take up his definite 
abode there, and his sojourn lasted more than three 
years. Gounod's life at Tavistock House wsl at 
first a very simple one. The week was spent in 
business and in privacy. The composer worked all 
day, and at night went to the theatre, enjoyed fam- 
ily life with the Weldons, or entertuned a very few 
of his most intimate friends. On Sunday M. Goun- 
od and Mrs. Weldon ** received." Captain Weldon 
now seemed to be left altogether out of the matter, 
and although he waa generally present when state- 
ly visitors came by appointment, he appeared con- 
tent to allow Gounod to be the lion of the house, 
with Mrs. Georgina Weldon aa managing directress. 
The restlcM ambition of the lady wookI not, how- 



ever, permit the hardly worked composer the rest 
his health so much needed. In his business she 
assisted him, it is true. She wrote and signed the 
name of Gounod to all the composer's letters, and 
she gradually took the whole of Gounod's budness 
affairs into her hands. 

ICIOB. OOUNOD JEALOUS. 

This situation gave Mme. Gounod, the wife of the 
composer, that wnich \f called in mundane parlance 
" reasonable cause for alarm." Mme. Gounod did 
not at all appreciate the purely disinterested friend- 
ship of the Weldons, and she expressed her opinion 
herself and through her friends. Some of 
Gounod's best acqaintances remonstrated with 
him. 

To an appeal from M. Barbier, M. Gounod replied 
from Tavistock House. March 16. He complained 
that his reputation was being stabbed in the dark. 
He says : *' My friends in France do not ignore that 
my household is an unhappy one. They know the 
sufferini^ which have affected my brain, my family 
life, the activity of my career. They call roe a 
hypocrite because, while I preserve a profound and 
sincere attachment to the mother of my children, I 
regard myself happy in the society of an artistic 
nature which regards itself as mine." He says at 
Tavistock House he has peace ; that the climate of 
London agrees with him better than that of Paris 
had done ; that he is working for his family, and 
that he fulfils his duties with conscience and with 
all that remains of his strength. To M. Pigny, the 
brother-in-law of his wife, he writes in a similar 
strain, and asks that his son Jean may " come to 
embrace me in the Whitsuntide holidays, when he 
will sleep In my own bedroom." So that nothing 
could be fairer or more openly virtuous. Last of 
all on this subject comes a letter from Gounod to 
his wife, under date of March 18. He addresses his 
wife as " dear friend " and sajrs : '* The state of my 
mental and physical health forbids me to return to 
Paris. I am placed between two dniiea — ^a wife 
whom I respect and honor and love, and who holds 
the first place in my affections, and my admirable 
friends, whom I respect and honor and love, and 
whom I will never abandon. The situation has 
become intolerable. Let the public think and say 
what it will, I will return to my home and my 
drawing-room never more. I have had, as others 
have bad, my honrs of infidelity ; they have cost 
me dearly, and I have expiated them. They have 
said of me for some time past — since I have been 
here — the most infamous things which tongues 
could invent or ears listen to. But sublime friend- 
ship is my reward. My son sleepe near me in a 
room large enough for two. If you will consent to 
come here to find your husband and to ^x your 
life near his you will find a friend— sure, devoted 
and inseparable," which offer Mme. Gounod at once 
declined. 

GonroD nrsAHE aoaih. 

Gounod soon after this suffered from an attack of 
mental aberration and was confined in a private 
lunatic aaylum at Brighton. Away from the Weld- 
ons he, however, soon recovered, and in August we 
find him at Spa, from whence he came back to 
London. 

A NBW ACTOB ON THB BCSHX. 

Jean Gounod, the composer's son, arrived In Lon- 
don in the middle of April, after a brief visit to his 
mother in Paris. The oriUiant example the father 
had set the son is evidenced by a letter written 
April 22, by the Professor of the College of Jesuits, 
wnere young Jean had been educated, giving the 
youth a strong reprimand for the wickedness he 
had committed in thrashing his own mother. The 
Jesuit pater states he has .seen with his own eves 
that wounded hand of his mother, and he predicts 
that the child who strikes his mother is condemned 
by God and man. To this Gounod himself replied, 
stating younff Jean's version of the sffair, to the 
effect that his mother had thrashed him and had 
caused her wounds herself. That the moral char- 
acter of the ycung man was not all that could be 
desired was, however, soon shown. Toung Goun- 
od, it seems, also became fond of Georgina. But 
Mrs. Weldon writes him from Margate a sharp letter 
about his condact : 

"Mt Dear Jean — Tou know that I formerly 
loved you, but I find yoo now so detestable that I 
wish plainly to tell you that I will have nothing 
more to do with you. It is possible that you will 
learn how to conduct yourself when yon are twenty- 
three or twenty-four years old. Until then yoo are 
the great trouble of my life, as the happiness and 



peace of your father are for me the religious care of 
my life. But Mary and I would abandon everything 
to preserve this dear and angelic peace which God 
has granted your father's soul, and which makes 
him hear so many divine things. Tou can think 
me hard and detestable and absolutely anything 
you choose, but you ought to be sure of one thing, 
that I merit your love and profound respect. Two 
months ago yoor father was delirious ; he has been 
in a very curious state, and he continually besought 
me, ' Mimi, do not let them take me.' He made me 
swear I would never leave him, and — why I did not 
know — he said that I was the only person in the 
world in whom he had true and full confidence ; not 
even in Mary, who is an angel of goodness and 
patience to him, taking care of him like a sister. 
He spoke and raved wiSiout ceaaing of everybody 
he had ever aeen or known, and he said to me at 
least a thousand times, ' Mimi will not leave me, 
Mimi will not leave me. No, no ; Mimi will not 
desert me, Mimi will not let them take me. She is 
all white like an angel. She will not let them 
throw me into helL' Now you know I have said, 
and I will maintain what I said, that if you come 
to England I will take lodgings for papa and yon. 
Ivfill noi have you in the houee, and vou know why. 
(The italics are Mrr. Weldoa's.) Adieu, then. De- 
test me aa much aa you like. It is of no use your 
writing to me. 

G. Wbli>o»." 

On this Gounod, of course, promptly threw over 
his precious son, who returned to France to the 
mother he had been accused of thrashing. 

GOXTNOD^S LIFE WITH THB WBLDOHS. 

His life was now a tolerably peaceful one. The 
week was a continued round of hard work and 
routine. There was the Gounod choir to teach, and 
" Polyeucte " and *' Georges Dandin," besides innu- 
merable songs, to compose. Wherever he went the 
composer was accompanied by Mrs. Weldon. They 
went to the Alexandra Palace, where a Gounod con- 
cert had been arranged, and just as the composer 
had taken up the bAton Mrs. Weldon stepped for- 
ward and, stroking him under the chin, said to the 
orchestra, " Isn't he a dear old man T " an expres- 
sion of opinion which was of course received with 
shouts of laughter. At home in the evening Goun- 
od reposed in all the comforts of a family life. He 
smoked his long pipe in peace, and anon indulged 
in that which Mra. Weldon was accustomed to call 
" one of his heavenly dreams." 

Occasionally Gounod himself would sing, and the 
absence of voice was fully compensated for by the 
consummate art which he evinced. Mrs. Weldon 
invariably sang either one of the airs from Poly- 
ftute or other works which Gounod was writing 
specially for her, or some trivial ballad. Afterward 
the hat was passed round for the then incipient 
orphanage and the people dispersed. Gounod him- 
self was undoubtedly a prisoner of war, but he liked 
the life, as it gave him the peace his health so much 
needed. The week, too, was a busy one for the 
household, which was presided over in every sense 
of the term by Mrs. Weldon. The lady herself 
conducted the rehearsals of the Gounod choir and 
taught many of the members of the choir to sing in 
her own peculiar fashion. She managed the busi- 
ness of the Gounod concerte exclusively, writing all 
the letters and directing the whole concern. 

On the 8th of June Gounod left England, never, 
probably, to return. 
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RELEASED FROM THE OHARM. 

From that dale until the 18th of June letters were 
frequent. On that date, however, Gounod wrote an 
elaborate excuse that his son Jean, whose little 
peculiarities have been alluded to earlier in this i^ 
narrative, had cried to him, " Papa, hold me ! save | 
me I " and that he intended to remain in France. 
The Weldons at once saw the danger in which they 
were placed. Both Captain Weldon and his wife 
wrote the most pathetic appeals to €k>unod to re- 
turn. The appeals were useless, for the composer, 
freed from the fascinations of the siren, was sane 
again. Letters now became not only frequent, but 
lengthy. The entreaties of the Weldons were of 
the most pathetic description. Gounod preserved 
his old familiar style and pet names toward them, 
but remained in France safely with his family. The 
composer was obviously playing a double game, but 
the poor foolish old man in antagonism with a clev- 
er woman did not stand a chance. He placed his 
afEalrs in the hands of English lawyera, who de- 
manded an account of money received and a sur- 
render of M. Gounod's effects. The French 
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ApWtidf to L oajf UUrTfstd sod tht b«ld« 
•ow WcMM dttptrtU. 

FJu>ic vorm to law. 

Tbt WddoBs rtpltcd by tht tihlbltifNi of a pow- 
er of ottornty OMlfotoi^ oil 000004*1 EoflUh prop- 
erty Co them, ood they deeUrtd thol oo ooe ooold 
looch them. A ftiKher demend for o •Utemoot of 
eoeooote. hroo gh l o bill from the Weldou for o 
Urfo JMim per week at a eherxe for OoQDod*e boerd 
tad lodj|lag doring three yaara. Oa the 7th of 
JaW OooBod wrote from Faria to Mra. Weldoo, 
addreeeliu: her at '* My Dear Mini," and eomplaln- 
Ing bitterhr of her ooadoe; la regai^ to hie Eoffllah 
eflectiL He cooelodee : " I do aot oaderetaad It at 
all. I embraoe thee la epite of my aaaoyaaee and 
the deplorable state of my poor head. I am alwaye 
thlae. old Miml, Charlee Oouaod." This It the 
last letter Mra. Weldon erer received from 
Oooaod. 

THS FIOBT FOB TKB MUBia 

The battle bow waged still more furiously aboot 
the oopyrlghte, the scores Gounod had left behind 
him In his flight, and the rest of hie property Id 
England. Immediate proceedlags were threatened 
by the lawyers, and the Weldons were said to hare 
replied by a threat to burn the only existing scoree 
of the two «iperae— M|ymeCf and Aeryie Da ndm ^^ 
which Gounod had left. There was actually a 
report that Mrs. Weldcn had, from Jealousy and 
spite, deetroycd iWymrte, and In a pamphlet, en- 
titled La jfainutioH dt Ftlyemntg, Mrs. Weldon 
entered Into an elaborate ezplanatloa of her real or 
fancied wrongc It was then said that Mra. Weldon 
refused to give up theee manuscripts unleu Gounod 
would come personally to fetch them, thus placing 
himself once more within the influence of her blan- 
dishments. Gounod himself believed the manu- 
script lost, and in the course of ten mouths he 
completely re-wrote from memory the full score of 
iVymeCf. 

THB SCOBSS MTtTBBIOUSLT BBTURinBD. 

One night, however, M. Oscar Comettant, the 
musical critic of Lt A'icff, and a friend of M. Goun- 
od, had flnlshed hie diuner and was enjoying his 
desert, when he receired a large parcel. He opened 
the outside wrapper and found written In Ink oo the 
Inner casing, and In a lady's handwriting, ** Do not 
open theee papers until after my death.** Aa, how- 
over, there was no Indication of the name of the 
writer, nor of the fact whether or not she was liv- 
ing or dead, M. Oscar Comettant, like a sensible 
man, proceeded without fuKher ado with the exam- 
inatlon of the parcel. A note dropped out and the 
party read, " wheu I am dead, return the scoree to 
the maestro, and tell him that I have alwavs pre- 
served for him the moot sincere aflirction.* As 
quick as Uiought M. Comettant tore open the parcel 
and there dieeoverod the original and long- lost 
scores of FU^ttett, of O t wv fm i>ofWm and of a sym- 
phony el Tki JUdmuiihH. It Is true that theecoree 
were marked and Uvrred bythe alterations aad 
•o-called emendations of Mrs. Weldoa, but the prise 
wae secured, and Oscar Comettant aad his friead 
Emmanuel Gonial4e rushed off as hard as they 
could to the house of Gounod. But the lost Mv- 
SMsfr had already been found, for M. Gounod, In 
despair of ever recovering the mannecript, had, as 
we hare said, re-written the greater pari of the 
opera from memory. 

ram LAn act 0f the deama. 

• The flight of Gounod caused a jpeneral break-up 
of the Weldou houeehold. Mra. Weldon started an 
academy for educating aad maintaining poor young 
cMldfen gratoltoBsty. and the noise of the young- 
slsre proved more eOcaelooo to arouae the Ire of 
Captain Weldon than all the letters of Gounod. 
Osptola Weldon forthwith separated from his wife 
and went to live In AlbeH MansloBa, In Victoria 
street, while hia wifo carried on the vocal academy 
at Tavistock House. She made more than one at- 
tompl to regain her laflueaoe orer Gounod, but 
withool avalL 8ho oven had gained odmiseloB to 
the itaga of the Paris Grand Opera during a re- 
hearsal, but Govnod. warata In time, was 
hurried away thrw^h a ddo door hf hfo 
frieada. 

Gounod himself la now living happily In Fuia, 
onnonnded by hie fomlly aad hooorud by FrsMh 
artlato and French socUiy. 

Ilagbif tad 8ing«iE 

BTPAXHIBCHOWB. 

(fiom the Nov Havun Jouinal aad OonilsrO 
The human voica fo an Inslrumenl Thai it la so 
fo pcwvod by the ttparlmont which hea hoan made 



by German sdentisto of detaching the Tocal appar- 
atus from deceased pereons, and obtaining by the 
use of bellows Tsrieo sounds therefrom. The voice 
Is the moot perfect of musical Instruments, and It Is 
the aim of other Instrumenta to Imitata It Being 
a part of the person of the performer, It Is more 
completely under control to give every shade of 
eipression aad every variety of iatoaation. The 
perfection of the art coaslsta In singing with such 
ease that the tones are given purely aad aatorally 
as If from the overflowing of the eoul. The uncult- 
ured Toice Invariably has natoral defeota. It may 
be either guttoral, or nasal, or veiled, or uneven, 
weak, harsh or tremulous; and never has the 
smoothness, liquidity and beauty of Intonation of 
the trained voice. 

To be enabled to use the beautifol Instrument 
which nature has given us to the fullest advantage, 
one must to a natoral love of music and a correct 
ear give years of careful aad intelligent practice. 
Hence, to become a great siager Is no mere child's 
play, and singing Is such an Important breach of 
the flne arte that flaished singers are worthily giv- 
en the title «* artists." Singing is the only single 
art In which women command higher compeasation 
than men. One thousand dollars for a single night's 
performance from a queen of eong has not been 
unusual, ^a church quartettes the soprano usually 
receives the the highest compensation. * 

TTALT, THB LAUD OF fOBO. 

The climate aad language of Itely were both eo 
fovorable to TOCal music that the art reached such 
perfection there that It earl v became the school of 
the werid. In the words of the gifted Madame De 
Stael, " Itely Is the land of eong, where the night 
Ingale reete upoa the roee-bushes and pours forth 
the most delicious notee, mingled with tne sweetest 
of scents," An eminent musical writer savs, " The 
old Italian method of Instruction, to which vocal 
music owed ite high condition, was purely empir 
leal, that Is, the old singing masters tenght only 
according to a sound and just feeling for the beau* 
tiful, guided by that (acuity of acute obeervatioa 
which enabled them to distiagolsh what belongs to 
aature. Their pupils learned by imltetloa without 
troubling themeelves about rules.*' Therefore their 
singing was pure, easy and natural. Whea one 
endeavors to use hUt voice according to edentific 
principlse his singing will become forced and un- 
natural. 

TKB OLD ITAUAX MA0TBBS. 

The old Itelian masters speat years .la traiaing 
the voices Intrusted to their care, as the following 
account of the great maater Porpora and a favorite 
illustrates. " The master having obtained from his 
pupil a promise to follow his guardian without a 
questloB noted some scales, trills aad passages of 
vocalisation of different kinds on one page. This 
single page occupied them for two entire years. 
The third year commenced and yet nothing was 
said of changing the lesson. The pupil began to 
murmur, but the master remiaded him of his prom- 
ise. The fourth and flfth year found them at the 
seme eteraal page. The sixth year the master add 
ed some leseons In articulation and lastly in decla- 
mation. At the end of the sixth year, the pupil 
who still supposed himself In the elements, wes 
much surprisea when Porpora said to him ' Go, my 
son, you nave nothing more to learn. You are the 
flrat singer of Itely and of the world.'** This was 
the truth, for he became the celebrated GaffarellL 
We have no more Porporae aow-a-daya and conao- 
quently Caflarellls are rare. 

MUilOAIi quACXt. 

The fact of being educated la any branch of mu- 
sic dose not quall^ oae to teach the voice:— « 
special tralatng Is necessary aa dlstlaet aa the prac- 
tice of surgery from the general practice of medi- 
cine. In Itely, the great lead of song, are schools 
of music where the solfeggio or reading at sight are 
separately teught by different masters. Many of 
the solfeggio teachers williagly, charlaten like, pass 
for teachers of the Tolce, an office for which they 
are wholly unfltted. la our earliest days of study, 
we came la contact with such a teacher, a wily' 
foreigner, aad were much troubled aa to the differ- 
ent tranaltlons of the registers of the voice, the use 
of different timbres or ooalltiea of aound, etc All 
our enger qusstions for information were anawered 
unsatlsfoetorily. Ho once told na wo " knew too 
much.* We did, for he know too little, nad ooo- 
sdooa of it felt uaoomfortabla. It la bad for aay 
young alagtr, ardaati hopefbl, her aonl abaorbsd 
with a lovu of thia aafcl art» to foil OTUB for a brief 



specs lato the hands of a Tooal quack. Without a 
natural musical aptitude Joined to aa especial train- 
ing, a teacher is t pt to work great miechief. He 
caaaot discrimlaate pore from Impure tonee^ forces 
the voice Into singing notes In one register that 
should be given In aaother, aad misdirecte In vari- 
ous disastrous waya. Thua beautifol Tolcee at the 
very outset are often hopeleesly ruined, the vocsl 
organs combining to make not oaly the flaeet of 
mueical lastrumente, but the meet delicate, ssoet 
easily destroyed. 

THB BBOUTBBt OF TBB TOICB. 

By registers of the voice Is OMant a serise of 
consecutive soonds. all of which are of a similar 
character, prodaced by the came mechanical meaas, 
or the seme set of musdes. The humaa voice, aa 
generally accepted, has three registers. The lowest 
Is the cAcsC, the middle the /a^Mtte aad the highest 
the hemi. la the male voice the priaeipal register 
Is the eheet It Is used also In the female voice, 
but not to eo great aa exteat. The middle register, 
or falsetto, so named fhmi the Latia word ftmem 
signlfyiag throat. Is coromoa to both sexes. Theee 
tones ssem to be formed directly In the throat. The 
highest or head register Is entirely ueeleea to male 
vocallste, excepting to buffo or comic singers. 
Among the negro minstrels men in women's attire 
often come on the stage and sing what Is termed 
sopraao. Theee give their tooea from the head 
register. The upper register Is of the greatest 
Importeace to the female voice. This last-aaasod 
series of sounds Is capable of great extension. Bt 
carefol practice from three to six tonee mmj be add- 
ed to tlm voice. 

TIMBBBS OF THB TOICB. 

Beside the dIffMrent registers of the voice are the 
diihrent ftmftrve or varieties of sound which can bo 
givea In each regleter. The moat easily distin- 
guished are these two, via. : the sombre or grave 
timbre, and the open aad clear timbre. Maay vo- 
calist use the same timbre continually without 
regard to the sentiment of the piece they are exe- 
cuting. When the open timbre Is need in the 
falsetto register the voice eonnds like that of a 
child. The two above named are not all the vnrlo- 
tlea of timbre which a alager eaa give. They are 
as various as the shading which the artlat uaea la 
painting a picture. The correct uae of timbre Is the 
meet importent aid to singing with expression ; and 
this laat dependa almost entirely upon the talent 
and genlua of the alager. 

WHY THB ITALIAB n THB MOCT MtJUCAL 

LAKOUAOB. 

The flrst care of a teacher Is to Instruct a pupil 
to produce a purs tone. This must not be con- 
founded with a loud tone, which Ignorant people 
are apt to consider the grmt reouisito. The lan- 
guage most favorable for producing a round pure 
tooe is the aoft melodious Itelian. In the Italian 
moat of the words end in vowels, ae In tUa phrase 
from the opera / i'onfom. " Qotfo see s s u a suees," 
which translated reads : *' It wee here la aoeente 
sweeteet" Evory word In the above Itellaa line 
ends In a vowel. The worda la the English aad 
Germaa laaguageaead largelv la ooBSonanta,aad are 
about equally difficult for melodloua singing. Sing- 
ing is accomplished by the opened mouth. Where 
words end In consonanta, the mouth haa to be 
cloeed to give the proaundation : and this mare the 
mufdc We lllustmte by the phmee " The Lord 
hath." The word " hath " enda harahly, cute off 
the mualc too oulckly, and that with a sort of slss- 
Ing accent. The reader may try It The French is 
quite antagoaistic to the produong of a tone that la 
not deddedly nasal. 

AHBBTCAH T0ICB8. 

The Americaa womea are becoming noted aa 
poeassalag the beet natural volees la the world. At 
all the great musical csntree of Europe they are 
recognised aa among the leadlag artiste aotwith- 
standlng the Arequent dieguise of aa ItaHaa name. 
They are the moat reflned aad sympathetic of 
womea, and hence their singing partana of their 
character. The lime is not distant when a singer 
will racolve reoegnltloB among ua without the laor- 
Itablo trip to Europe. Then many mora artiste 
will not bs afraid to sav, aa our two eminent prime 
donno^ CUm Louise Kellogg and Emma C Thursbr, 
have said : ** Wo learned our art In our aativu UaiT 
MlUn lathe groat point in italy for ▼oeal inatrue- 
tlon. A short time alMO, It la said, tharo wars over 
two huadrud Aaarioan giria punulnf vocal stttdlsa 
in tluii aity aloM. Thara af% aa usually 
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MdUirtt 



Mam. 

Tmor. 
BarltoM. 



ooprAiio. 

CottCnlto. 

Where the velee In womeii it exceedingly high It 
Is termed the high ■opmno or topmno 9onrm mntto, 
end In men the eoanter tenor. M oet of the Toleee. 
both In women end In men, ere the mesio-eopmaoe 
end beritwiee. 

THB fOPKAllO TOICB. 

No one Mnd of reiee hee ell the moet dcelreble 
qoelitlee. The voieee of men ere netorelly more 
eren then thnee of women both in ipeeklng end 
*lHiBg, The high lopreno voice of women must 
neceeeerilj be the leeding voiee In ell concerted 
mnalc. since It cerrlce the eir or theme of the piece. 
Ae hee been poeticellv obeerred, ** It ie like the 
•iUer lining to the clood, lu brillieney rivee e 
crowning cherm to the henry mees beneeth.^ The 
most erdoooe work reete on the eopmno. end there- 
fore it generelly recelvee the greeteet eompentttlon. 
Jenny Lind. Adeline Petti, Niliseo, Kellogg end 
Thereby ere high eoprenea. Perepe Roee wee eleo 
e high eopmno ; her Tolce phenemenel, e cenery 
blrd*e enlerged to thet of e ewen ; ehe weighed tSft 
ponnde I eerUlnljr not e light eopmno. It Is the 
brinUncy of ite high notee In the upper or heed 
regleter thet dletlngvlehee the eopmno, for frequent- 
ly eren eontmltee cen eing ee high. The e^ebret- 
ed Mellbmn bed three fell octeTce in her voice, end 
Albenl aeerly eqvelled thet. end both of them wem 
eontreltoii The mnge of Mellbmn wee from D la 
elt to D on the third line in the beee. In prlveU 
elngiag her mnge wee even greeter. AlbeaPe 
mnge wee only e Httle leee, vis. : from B flet In 
the beee to C eherp. It wee the qnelity of their 
voleee thet determined the kind of volee which be- 
longed to them. Metso-eopmnoe heve mom fnll- 

Iddler 



thelerynz." Medeme Perepe Been with her enperb 
volee wee never eble U eequim the true trIU ; end 
eo In her fevoriU eong "The NighUngele's Trill," 
ehe gnve only the " fra.'2e Itnl^r 

■XPBXSSIOK THB fOUL OF MUSIC. 

Tone end flexibility ere but the mechenlcel 
meene for producing music. Without expression, 
which Is the eoul of mnsic, the moet perfect tone 
end the finest execution would eveotuelly tim the 
listener. The power to sing with deep end lively 
feeling Ie not ecqulred but ie the gift of the indlvid- 
uel. The singer with genius singe ne the birds 
elog. es though she loved It, from out »he fbllness 
of her hmrt ; end nnlem ehe eo Impreeeee the heerer 
ehe cennot be e greet eongetreee. 

TBB ORBAT /OTS OF LZFB. 

The gmet Joye of life erise from following the 
oceupeti»ns end erts for which nstum hee given us 
en e«peciel edeputlon. Meny who possess e netn- 
ml love for music, often poesess. without knowing 
It. voloee thet cen be so developed ee to mnder 
them bmatiful singers. 

How soul -en trend ng is music rendered with feel- 
ing end with power 1 Whet e mltef to hnmen woe I 
While It perisnee et the very moment of Its cree- 
tion end on the very spot of its origin. It mmelns 
emoog the moet blissful of memories, imperleheble, 
etemeL 



on the Ihleetto or middle regleter of the voice, 
bnt their eompess is mom limited. The lower or 
cheet register of the contralto Ie deep and full, but 
the npper notee leek the bmnty aad brilliancy of 
theeeipmaei 

THB TBHOB TOiCB. 

Like the high eepmne In women, the tenor or 

hich voice In men Is moH rem end highly prized. 

The peese p sor of a genuine tenor mey coogmtulete 

himself, for he Is treeted In the musfcel world with 

the deierenoe due only a king. The baritone Is the 

volee mom commonly found. It hee meny of the 

bmutlee of both the tenor end besso. It Is higher 

and mom easily managed then the baeso. end tbere- 

femofoBomuee. Of late the mueical eompoeen 

am throwing the besso voleee eslde from their 

opemsu The baeeo. like the contmlto. Is weighty 

end greet in volume. Both am un wieldly, wanting 

la flexibility, but give the majeetlc eoleoin msss of 

oonnd that Is all Importent in concerted pleeee. 

Moet pM>ale am eurprieed when told that they em 

not heera eo fiir. do not pomess the cerrylng power 

of the tenor nor the soprano. Among the curioel- 

tiee of eooad It is seld that if a thouMud men em 

singing and one woman end ehe a light, high 

eopmno. at a certain distance the united voices of 

the thoneand men will not be heerd at all, while 

that one wemen will be eo and distinctly. Such Is 

the carrying power of the light femele v«fice. In 

like manner birds mev be hmrd neerly a mile, 

while the heevler eoond of the fill of a stone well 

mey not be at one-quarter the distenee. 

FLBXXBQilTT OF T0ICB. 

Next In importanoe to tone Ie flexibility of voice. 
8eme Individuals am natnmlly gifted (n this re- 
spect The meet diflicult effect to produce In eing- 
ing Is the trill. ThIe Is the mpid passing from one 
note to the next Some singars have naturally such I 
greet flexibility that they eeem to have been born I 
Uke the birde witik the trill In their throeU. Oth- 
em aeqoim It only bv long end painful labor, aad 
eoese caa never aoquim it One of the most emi- 
nent of our eingem, one of world-wide renown, told 
us thet she lehored for three yeers» often with team 
M her eyes, at the appamntlv Insurmountable 
dUflcnlties em ehe could ecqnim the trilL 

A vnlned writer upon the voice eaye: "The trill 
can never be perfected by elmply articulating two 
with gmdnallv inereeeing mpldlty up in the 



hlghast degree poeelble. This, it Ie true, resembles 
the trill, Ie olictt Mibeatatod for It and is kaowa as 
the 'frvlfol^iifo* or elow trill; but the perfect trill 

~ by vibration not dlreU- 



BSb rnaet be prodaeed 1 
aatimly aaoer the ena 



EOUMMI. 

■U PWMOt AS A MOSIOlAir. 

A writer la Barpet'i Maganm eeys :^ 

Boussmu wes tweaty-one yeersold when, finding 
himself at Leownne end out* of pocket, he set up as 
a " singing tescher from Paris ; " and feeling e pre- 
tender'e sheme (for he could not so much ee reed en 
air at siufht). he mide en enegraro of his name, end 
celled him«elf Vauseom, so that having pmviously 
changed his mliglon end his country, them wee 
very little left of hie identity. This disguise seemed 
to Increese hie audacity, for he not only geve him- 
self out ee a onmnoeer, but actually oompoeed e con- 
certed piece, which he offered for performance teen 
emeteur, a bw profeesor, M. De Tmytomns, who 
wes In the habit of giving private muslcel eater- 
tainments. To the result of a fortnight'e originel If 
not honest lebor on this piece Roueseau appended, 
ee a minuet, a street air. minus the words, of which 
he mmembered the arrangifment, mede by a former 
mnsieel aequaintence. On the eventful evenings 
but thorn can be no excuse for not quoting hie own 
description : 

"The performem havlnff eeeembled, I buetle 
about explaining to each the nstum of the move- 
ment the manner In which the piece ehould be ex- 
ecutef*. the parU to be mpeated. They tone thrir 
laelruments for fk^% or eix rolnutee, which eeem to 
mp so meny egcs. At length, ell being ready, with 
e gmnd psper mil I give my conductor's stand the 
two or three tepe of AUemihn / Their noise ceeeee. 
I gmvely begin to beet the meesum. end they com- 
mence. • • • No. never since the existence of 
Fmnch operas was there ever heerd such e chari- 
vari : whelever may have been thought of my pre- 
tended talent, the eiHr<*ct was worse than any bod)' 
eeemed to expect. The moeidaae wem choking 
with Isughter ; the audience stared and would fain 
have stopped their eers. b*jt.them was no help for 
them. My mi<^lly omhesti s,. Intent on fun<maklng, 
rasped away to split the eera of a deaf man. I had 
the endomnee to keep etraight on, swsatlng gmai 
drops, it is trae. but reetmined by shame from giv- 
ing up end taklne to my heele. 0y wey of consol- 
etion I hmrd those present whisper in eech othei'f 
ears, or mther In mine : ' This Is altogether Insuf- 
femblel' another, 'What BedlamlU music 1' a 
third, 'What a fiende' Sabbath 1' Poor Jeen 
Jecqnee I little didst thou In that oruel momeat an- 
ticipate the day when, befom the King of Fmnoe 
aad all his court thy eoonds would excite murmurs 
of surprise and applsuse, end when In all the boxee 
around thee the roost lovelv women would say to 
each other, with euppressea voices, ' Whet chann- 
ing sounds 1* 'What encbeating musie!' 'Bvery 
one of thoee songs goee to the henrt I * 

But his cup of retribution was not fhll till the 
stolen minuet began to be heard, which put the 
audience la a good humor, aad dmw forth toe meet 
flattering reoiarks on the great promise shown la 
it The mortified conductor, hea he declared aU, 
mast have eoafeeeed himself naable to follow the 
axaeotioa at any point to Judge whether the parts 
be had hlmmlf aonpoted wera wiU or ill plajed. 



ParifliaB Hoten 

(Oemepeadeaee of the Philadelphia Bveniag 

pAXts Nov. SI. 1878.— In my last letter I prom- 
ieed to rfve some eccouot of my visit to the Con- 
servatoim de Musiqne. It Is e very large building 
oecopying about a Philadelphia squam. and It hu 
e very large courtyard, where you are feirly drnf- 
ened by the verietv of musical noises issuing from 
the different cleee-rooms— aad Indiscrimineto die- 
blending of orgaa. pUno, violin, harp, trombone 
end bugle, mther discordant to the listener. 

The occasion of the visit was the veerly exemlna- 
tionofapplicanteforadmiMfion to *th« inetltutlon. 
The examineUon was held in the hall, which ie 
fitted for ooacerte. The epplicanU wem peesed In 
one bv one ; eech one pleyed a morceau end then 
psssed out egeln. Thev numbered ebout foKy. aad 
mnged In ege from eight to twenty yeers. They 
all looked as if umpsrlno: for an execution d h 
Outllotin$ Ineteed of one d la Piaaa, 

This megnificent Institution Issupportsd entlmly 
by the Government the tuition being free. Am- 
braise Thomas, the eminent composer, whoee op- 
erne. iff,^neM end Hamlel, are -o well known in 
Americe, Is the musical director, and eome of the 
greatest nsmes in th«) rou.«icel world have been 
gmdnatm of this Institution. 

Them am meny noveltiee In Paris Just now, one 
being an improvlsatom named Louis Collin. Give 
this aHlst any theme wliatever: he impmvlsee on 
It In the moet wonderful manner. Glowing Ian- 
page, teree dictloo end a happy faculty of lOwaye 
hItUng and keeping the key-note combine U make 
him quite an extreordinary man. Another unique 
aUmctlon Is an artist named Th^, at the Skattag 
Thmtm on the Rue Blenche. He will execute tor 
you In five mlnuteea peintlng In oil, and one .'blob 
Is not bsdly done either; he certainly hee the 
kneck of working rapidly, and what adds U his 
popularity, every visitor on leaving is preeeeted by 
Mr. Tb^ with one of the pictures. It Is uaneeea- 
sary to ssy that he Is Jtry ettmctive to the Parle- 
Isnpnblie. 

This wmk et the Opem. Fauai, Pol^tndt, with ell 
lu splendor of cast and scenery, and Robert U Dia- 
hit, wem given, and also Ln HuoHtnoU, Meyerbeer 
Is ever a favorite here, his music and plots suiting 
the peculiar taste of the Parisians. At present they 
am wsltlnir anxiously for the production of a new 
op«»m by Leon VaMeur, the well known composer 
of Zs TimMe ^Argent, which thmws Offenbach In 
the shede. The name of the Isst work. Lt Droit dt 
Signear, is siso considered doubtful In momle. 

At the Pnsdeloup Concert much rmlly good mu- 
sic wee given— Beethoven'e Symphony in A and 
the E flat Symphony of Schumann being the choice 
selections. The Schumann Symphony, eometlmes 
called the RkmiMk, wee performed finely. It la 
certslnly the most popnler. If nivt the beet of thet 
greet maeter's Instramentel works. Some curious 
music by Snint-SaSns, a SaeekanaU to a new opem 
of his. wes else pleyed. If Berllos bed choeen a 
sncceeeor in the wierd end gmtesque, aa odd mixt- 
ure, but perfectly chamcte.lstle of that mastsr. 
Saint Sains, without doubt would have been his 
choim. Such commingling of chordti, such peculiar 
effecte in instrumentstiun. end above all, ench 
marked mallsm. make him worthy the mantle of the 
great Berlles. 



Mniical Correfpoiideiiot. 

PniLADKLVHiA, Dbo. 4. Tour corrsepondent, much 
to his regret, could not be present si Mr. C. H. Jarvis*s 
seeond solr6e. Tbe programme wss en inviting one, for 
he wee assisted by two of our beet InstramenteUstt : Mr. 
H. Schneider, clarinet, and Mr. L. Bngelke, violoncello. 
The three artists played Beethoven's Trlo» Op. 11, B flat, 
we sm told and can resdily believe, with fine effeet 

Aseriesof soirSss am being glvea by Messrs. Wm. 
StoU sad Alfred BarUI in NatatoriamHaU. Theeeoood 
OB December 9d, wss well sttended end much eaJojed. 
Mr. BailU (sea of Bttors BarlU, tbe naeter of his sister 
Adellaa Pattt) is a pianist of exeeileat nMlltiee. Hie 
playing Is highly attnetim from Its brsedth aad warmth 
of style. He has vim and dash, hut is not deficient la 
dtf ieaey aad tenderaees. Mr. Stoll Is well kaowa ta 
oar maeihsl drclee, sad should ham a aatteaal mpata- 
tloa wem his mertte ssoia widely kaowa. His maderiag 
of Vleaxtenspe' Fantaela* Appssslensta wae nuifced by 
jnst latoaatloa. pom tone, laigeexpressloa aad brilUaat 
execatioa. AswehedaotlisaedhlmiaaSeloferseaM 
tlsM we wem glad te obesrm a steady progmss aad lm> 
prommeati Both these yanag tanflomea opened the 
witha8oaata,Op. SI, by Oada, which mmeled 
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enoed by ut in tli« matlc of the Danista composer. 

Masical matters are in a qaieeoent state with ns and 
there is but little for yoar correspondent to say just 
now. Ambbicus. 



Philadelphia, Dso. 9, 1878. The Orpheus Club ga^e 
its first concert last Saturday CTenlnf?, when Musical 
Fund Hall was crowded to its utmost capacity with a 
fashionable audience such as these concerts always 
draw. The club was assisted by Miss Bmily Winant, of 
Kew York, soloist, and a number of ladles who kindly 
Tolunteered to assist in the rendering of choruses for 
mixed Tolces. Mr. Michael H. Cross still remains the 
leader, and he is by far the best in this line that can be 
found. He seems able to present the Club in the best 
possible lifirht and desenres much praise for his careful 
training? and drlllinfc, making^ the utmost out of the 
material he has to work with. But unfortunately the 
■material is not of the best. The trouble still exists 
which has always been and is the fault or rather mis- 
fortune of Ml our male choruses -the weakness so 
apparent amoni; the Tenors. This was less noticeable 
in the four-part sondes with the female Toices, but In the 
male chorus alone there was too much strain upon the 
Tenor parts. The BaAes were eirectire and even, but 
could not show their fine power for fear of overpower- 
iufc the Tenors. 

The programme was a pleasing but light one, embrac- 
ing Glees, Madrlgsls and Part-8ongs by Maefarren, 
Schubert, Smart and others. It could hardly be con- 
sidered such as the Orpheus ought to be able to give 
after all these years of practice, or such as we have a 
right to expect from a club of such pretension. If they 
are never (colng to get beyond this style— and we fear 
they never will— they certainly cannot hope to claim 
▼ery high rank as a male chorus. They may perhaps 
know their audiences better than we do, and might fail 
to attract such numbers, were they to give us some of 
the really good German music. If the object is to fill 
every seat and have the room crowded, then certainly 
they racceed, but we feel that they ought at least to try 
and make some advance after seven years, and not re- 
main stationary. The Part-songs with female voices 
were better rendered, and one by Maefarren, with Ten- 
nyson*s wordN <' Break, break, break,** was given very 
' acceptably. We hope this female chorus will be per- 
manently Joined to the club, for it will give strength to 
the organization and enable them to enter fields hitherto 
closed against them. 

Miss Winant sang an Aria from ** Mltrane," an opera 
by Rosni— a very poor selection for such a concert— 
'<Qnando a te lleU," from "Faust** and Sullivan's 
" Lofft Chord." Her voice possessed much power, but is 
lacking In sympathetic quality and apparently 
gave little pleasure, the applause having rather the 
tinge of compliment than of delight. If it were thought 
necessary te go out of our own city for a ** star,'* it was 
a pity that one of greater magnitude was not obtained. 

Apart from this concert we have been insufferably 
dull in the music line. I^he future, we hope, may bring 
ns a little more. We understand the opera will return 
for a few evenings this month, which may brighten 

things up. OCTAVIUS. 



BOSTON, DEC. 21, 1878. 

Notice. This number brings the present 
Volume of our Journal to a close, thereby con- 
cluding what we may call its Second Series, of 
over twenty years, during which time it has 
been published by Messrs. Olitbb Ditson 
A Co. Instead of the usual four music 
pages, it contains the Title page and Index 
for the past two years, less three months, 
paged continuously to be beund in one. 

The Arst number ot Volume XXXIX, dated 
January 4, 1879, will bear the imprint of our 
new publishers, Messrs. Houohton, Osoood Sd 
Co., and will be issued some time in advance 
of date (probably this very week) and very 
widely circulated in answer to the call for 
*' specimens." 

Subscriptions (at $3.50 per annum), and 
Advertisements, should be sent to Houghton, 
Osgood & Co., 220 Devonshire St., Boston. 



Conoert Beview. 

Harvard Musioal Absooiatiov. The fourteenth 
season of the Symphony Concerts has actnally be- 
gan (Thursday, Dec. 6), and though with tardy 
and very moderate encoaragement financially, yet 
with an artistic success most flattering. 

Overture to " St. Paul '* Mendelssohn 

Piano- Forte Concerto, No. 5, in E flat. Op. 78, 

Beethoven 
William H. Sherwood. 
Overture to << Jessonda *' Spohr 



Orand Organ Fantaisie and Fugue, in G minor. 

Bach 
< Arranged by Lisst for the Piano-forte.) 
William H. Sherwood. 
Sympbonr in O (composed on receiving the hono- 
rary degree of Doctor of Music at Oxford, in 

1794) Haydn 

Adagio and Allegro spirltoso— Adagio cantabtle 
—Mlnuetto— Presto. 
Reiter-Marsch in C, transcribed for orchestra, 

Schubert>LiSBt 

Both programme and performance seem to have 
given universal pleasure ; in testimony whereof we 
are disposed to let some of the other critics speak 
for us. In the Daily Advertiser, for instance, we 
read the following, to all of which we say Amen t 
except to one thing said about the Bach fague 
having "the least possible relation to human 
thought and feeling " : 

The first symphony concert in the Harvard course 
was given yesterday afternoon and mad e an excel- 
lent beginning for the series, both in the character 
of the programme and in the quality of the per- 
formance. The bill was made up of happily con- 
trasted numbers, each of which was worthy and 
none of which was dull. There was something te 
satisfy nearly every taste in classical music, the 
religious and rather severe overture to ** St. Paul " 
being set at one end of the bill, and the brilliant 
" Reiter Marsch " of Schubert at the other, with 
Spohr's sparkling "Jessonda*' overture in the midst, 
and Bach's organ fantaisie and fugue in O minor, 
arranged for the pianoforte by Liszt, for the satis- 
faction of those highly-cultivated listeners who en- 
joy the elaborated musical forms which bear the 
least possible relation to human thought and feeling. 
The highest worth of the programme, however, lay 
in the Hsydn symphony in G, known as " The Ox- 
ford," ancf in Beethoven's piano concerto No. 6, in 
R-flat. The former of these compositions has been 
played but once before at these concerts, and it 
proves worthy of many repetitions, being stamped 
unmistakably with the marks of Haydn's gracious 
and fluent genias. The first movement is especial- 
ly fine, the priucipal theme upon which it is built 
having a noble dignity ana beauty, and being 
worked ujj with immense variety and ingenuity. 
The Adagio is sweet and tender, if not especially 
elevated ; the Minuetto extremely gay, and even 
the Finale Presto, the melody of which in its origi- 
nal statement is rather trivial, is developed to a 
strong and spirited conclusion. The Beethoven 
concerto op. 78, is simply at the head of works of 
its order, as Beethoven's violin concerto is the first 
of its kind. It cannot be heard too often, especially 
when it receives such an interpretation as that 
given by Mr. Sherwood yesterday afternoon. Over 
this artist's performance it is easy and just to be 
enthusiastic, his playing being characterized by 
steady sustained power without extravagance, and 
by refined feeling without affectation. The great 
difficulties of the concerto were met without appar- 
ent effort, and its many phases expressed with equal 
sensitiveness and vigor. In the performance of the 
Bach fantaisie and fugue Mr. Sherwood displayed 
his technical thoroughness and skill in another 
way, which was equally marked, if not equally 
important. 

The orchestra was, if anything, a little larger 
than it has usually been at the opening of the sea- 
son, Mr. 0. N. Allen sitting in the seat of honor 
among the first violinists, and Mr. Eichler having 
his usual post among the seconds. It seems to us 
but fair to aav that all the orchestral work of the 
concert was done in a conscientious, vigorous and 
accurate style, which did credit to the musicians 
and to Mr. Zerrahn*s leadership. Strength and 
earnestness were certainly the leading features of 
the performance, while a more than respectable de 
gre? of finish was also attained. 

And here speaks the critic of the Shtning 
GautU : 



The Harvard Musical Association gave their first 
concert of the season at Music Hall on Thursday 
afternoon, and if the concerts iVjnt are to come were 
fairly foreshadowed by this inltiaf|ierformance. the 
series will not only prove geneiuly satisfactory, 
but wholly creditable. The programme was well 
selected and interesting, and the orchestra did it 
ample justice. Taken altogether, the concert was 
the best we have had at the hands en the organiza- 
tion in some years, and if the other cor^erts do not 
fall below the admirable standard establttf>ed at the 
outset, there will be but little If any cause 'or fault- 
finding save that of a hy]}ercritical nature. Alter 
the " mixed " concerts (hat have hitherto prevailed 
through the season, a pleasant relief was affoi<ied 
in the enjoyment provided by this excellently •baL 
anced programme. The orchestra is in the main 
the same as that of last season, Mr. 0. N. Allen 
leading the violins instead of Mr. August Fries. 
The playing of the orchestra gave every evidence 
of careful rehearsing and judicious directing 
throughout. The violins were unusually effective, 
and their work was distinguished by exceptional 
spirit and efficiency. The horns, which came prom- 
inently forward in the selections, were also In ex- 
cellent hands. The concert opened with Mendels- 
sohn's " St Paul " overture, which was given with 
fine breadth of style and appropriateness of color. 
S{>ohr's refined and beautiful overture to " Jesson- 
da " was charmingly interpreted, and here the wind 
instruments are to be warmly commended for the 
delicate precision with which they acquitted them- 
selves. Haydn's "Oxford" Symphony, a noble 
work, aboanding in vigor, strength and beauty, was 
the severest test to which the orchestra was put; 
but here again its efforts call only for praise. The 
opening movement of the " Oxford " symphony is 
large and earnest in style, remarkably solid in ef- 
fect — when it is considered that there are no clari- 
nets, no trombones, and but two horns in the score, 
and shows that impressive mastery in treatment 
which unmistakably characterizes the more 
thoughtful work of the great trio of which Haydn 
was the first in point of time. In the scores of this 
era the instrument was valued as an individualitr, 
and its peculiar character was never lost sight of 
as it is in the more modern school. Flutes, oboes 
and bassoons invariably spoke the Isnguage that 
belongs to them, and were not merely used as fac- 
tors in producing a certain sonority iu combination. 
This method of using the wind instruments is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the lovely adagio of this 
symphony, in which pure melody flows steadily on 
without apparent effort, and in which the continui- 
ty of idea is never interrupted. When we consider 
what service a little scrap of melody is made to 
perform in these days, repeated over and over 
again, buried undei* loads of harmony, clung to 
with an almost despairing perseverance, we are all 
the more astonished at the melodic resources of 
these old masters, who poured out their exquisite 
thoughts as lavishly as though they considered 
their fount inexhaustible. This movement was 
beautifully interpreted by the orchestra, as was 
also the minuet, which is more fiery and more 
elaborate in its scoring than is customary with 
Haydn in similar movements. The finale, fascinat- 
ingly dainty in its principal themes, and remarka- 
bly fine in the instrumentation of its mere serious 
moments, was, in most essentials, the happiest effort 
of the orchestra. Schubert's " Reiter-March " in C, 
scored by Liszt, brought the concert to an end. The 
soloist was Mr. W. H. Sherwood, who played Beet- 
hoven's piano concerto in E flat. No. 6, and Liszt's 
arrangement of Bach's g^and organ Fantaisie and 
Fugue in G minor. The concerto was performed 
with masterly power. ' It is almost superfluous to 
say that Mr. Sherwood's technique was fully equal 
to the demands made upon it It is not oft^n that 
a more artistic interpretation of this grsnd work is 
heard, and we fail to recall a more refined, a more 
satisfying example of Beethoven playing than this 
by Mr. Sherwood. Its sentiment was always app.'o- 

{>riate, and the artist's rendering of it always man- 
y. It was honest, straightforward piano-playing, 
marked by keen sensibility, the ability to penetrate 
into the subtler refinements cf a work of this mag- 
nitude, and the power to present them with all 
clearness and appropriate individuality. In the 
Bach fugue, which calls but for little more than 
thorough technique in its performance, Mr. Sher- 
wood's success was no less marked. The audience 
was by no means as enthusiastic in its recognition 
of the merits of this concert as it should have been. 
The encouragement of applause deservedly be- 
stowed is a stimulus to exertion, and should not be 
withheld. 




The TVovcffcr follows suit: 

The fint Symphony Concert, given yetterdty 
•liernoon In the Music Hall, did much to ditpel 
the euUen clouds which have hunj^ orer the repu- 
tation of these concerts, according to certain phases 
of popular opinion. The pro|^amme was not only 
of sterling quality, but arran|red with tact ; the 
selections both inUrestIng and well contrasted. 
The orchestra, with Mr. C. N. Allen at the head of 
the first violins, was somewhat larger than last 
rear, and played, upon the whole, better than is 



The concert, as a whole, was a gratifying suc- 
cess, and the audience was larger, and plalnlv In a 
more cheerful and sympathetic frame of mind than 
we have seen them for some time. 



Nor does the 7V>ifisertpl lag behind : 

None could hare heard the rich strains of a full 
orchestra bursting upon the ear for the first time 
this season without a feelins: of grateful acknow- 
ledgment that It was well to support this Instltu- 
Trar. anu piBveu, wwti- *ww w»w.«, w^ — — -- — tlon, with all Its shortcomings, rather Ihin be en- 
usual at the beginning of a season. The violins, ^\f^\y destitute of such music In the foretold day 
indeed, showed marked Improvements The AssMla- ,^),^b \^ y^f^ ceased to pay to brinff a symphony or- 



tion have been in the habit of opening the first 
concert of each season with some piece character- 
istically significant of the occasion. In the palmy 
days o^ the Symphony Concerts, when the Music 
Hall used to be crowded. It was often with Beetho- 
ven's *< Consecration of the House** oveHure; this 
time it was Mendelssohn's overture to " St. Panl," 
the opening phrase of which, founded on the choral, 
"Sleepers, wake, the voice is calling." sounded 
like an admonition to our slnirglsh public to rally 
once more around the flag of good orchestral music 
in this city. By the way. why was this overture 
given without the organ part? This should not 
have been omitted. After the overture Mr. William 
H. Sherwood gave what most be called emphati- 
cally one of the finest renderlnsrs of Beethoven's 
great " Empemr ** concerto that have been heard 
In our city. We hear that Mr. Sherwood at first 
hesiitsted about playing this concerto, fearine that 
the amount of dally work on his hands, and the 
consequent fatlflnie would prevent his beln&r In con- 
dition to do justice either to himself or to the 
work. Truly It Is not a Usk to enter upon, unless 
all one's powers are at " concert pitch." But. as 
Danton said. " Il/aMt dt i^mudaee, H mcof de Van- 
dace, H touJoHnt de Vaudaee ; " and Mr. Sherwood 
may congratulate himself upon the result of his 
daring. He rose to the full heii;ht o( the glorious 
occasion, and It seems to us that we have never 
heard him play quite so finely. Men cannot always 
foretell when their "grand moments" are at hand. 
The opening chords of the " Jessonda " overture, 
written In Spnhr's moodiest vein, threw the audi- 
ence rather suddenly down from the bright, sunny 
atmosphere of the concerto Into a region of gloomy 
doubt; hut the Utile Intercalated strslns ol Gipsy | 
music struck the. key note of a happier mood, and 
the composition was thoroughly enjoyed. The 
wind Instruments did better In the hasardoos key 
of E-flat minor, In which the overture begins, than 
could be reasonably expected, and false intonation 
but rarely wounded the ear. 

The second part of the concert began with Llsst's 
transcription of the Bach G-mlnor fanUsla and 
fugue played In the roost masterly style by Mr. 
Sherwoo<L Surely this young pianist has already 
done great things, and what Is best is that he 
shows no signs of being near the end of his tether. 
He approaches a composition In the right way ; he 
not only plays with fire and enthusiasm, which Is 
not so great a rarity as some }>ersons seem to sup- 
pose, but with brains and thoo^htful consideration, 
which i$ a very great rarity Indeed. 

Haydn's "Oxford" symphony may be accounted 
a novelty. It has been heard here only once be- 
fore, several years ago, and at a time when, If we 
misUke not, an undue plethora of Haydn's sym- 
phonies had blunted our Interest In the genial old 
master. It is truly an admirable work, noble, bril- 
liant, charming and exciting by turns. Thestately. 
dignified theme of the first movement, with its 
masterly development, the tender, simple beauty of 
the adagio, and the rollicking fun of the/no^, over- 
fiowlng with animal splriU, but not boisterous nor 
vulgar, the genial unbending of a mind c«P»We of 
great and serious thooghU, rather than the jolllfi- 
cation of a boor— all these things go to make up a 
work of singular charm, one which cannot grow 
sUle by judicious repetition. The orchestra played 
It more than fairly well, and to play • Haydn or 
Mozart symphony well Is no joke. The score looh 
simple and easy enough, but the Lelpxlg Gewand- 
haus orchestra have generally found it necessary 
to give more rehearsing to a Haydn symphony 
than to the most imposing scores of the modem 
orchestral thunderers. 

Schubert's " Beitsr-Marsch," brilllanUy. If per- 
hape a trifle too finically, scored by LiMt, 
brought the concert to a dose. The orchestra 
played less well. t» our thinking, in this anmMr 
than in the others; it seemed to ns. indeed, that 
Mr. Zerrnhn took the Ump9 a thought too fast— 
esrtainly faster than th« orchcstm filt thsmsalyss 
easily at hone la. 



chestra from New York,— not that It was originally 
necessary that Boston should be reduced to pre- 
cisely this " Hobson's choice," but such Is the dt 
faeto state of the case. The programme was a rich 
one. opening with the nobly characteristie overture 
to Mendelssohn's " St. Paul." elaborate and scho- 
larly. but fused with the true fire, and uplifted with 
genuine religious sentiment 'Then followed a 
memorable performance of Beethoven's concerto In 
E-flat. with Mr. W. H. Sherwood at the pianoforte. 
The pianist must have snrprlsed sll nis warm- 
est admirers by the masterful poise that he main- 
tained through this great work, the unerring artis- 
tic judfirment snd subtile sympathy, the clear Intel- 
llsrence and unaflVcted sentiment, the delicacy and 
strength combined In the rarest manner. The 
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supremely besntlful adagio was never more iostly 
or exqulsltltely delivered; the recalling of Von 
BQlow's matchless elsstic force of touch only by 
the rondo finale proved that neither his nor sny 
other performer's Interpretation had been missed 
up to tnat point. 

Wm. H. SnnwooD has now given six of his 
promised ten Piano-forte Reclt^ila. We have before 
spoken of the first two. The third (Friday, Nov. 
SS) had for programme : 

Prelade and Fnene. No. 6, D major (•< Well TOm- 

pered Clavlchonl,**) v • 'a* • -IA;' V-" * • • " ^*^** 

Aneero Feroee (Concert Etude), Op. 105, \o. 2, 

'^ Moscheles 

flonaU, Op. 10, No. S. D major Jleethoven 

Presto— Lsrjco e mesto— Mennetto— Iloniio. 
Alle|fro8chefsando(Fantslsle),Op.6. 

W. n. Sherwood 

Impromptn tn A flat. Op. 142, No. 2 Schubert 

Mephlsto WalU ('• D.ince tn the Tillafce tavern,'^) 
ffoinLensn*s'*iranst,'* Frsni-Llast 

In each snd every rendering full justice was done 
to the composition,— especially the Beethoven 
SonaU, which was playe«l with a fine Insight Into, 
and a rare power to express Its poetic Inten- 
tions. 

In the fourth programme (Nov. 2») Mrs. Sann- 

woon bore a part : 

f Prelude and T^isoe In A minor. Peters* Edition, 
IJq 200 Bach 

' Two Fuffneii In C major, Peters' Ifidition. No. 
100.. r. Bach 

FanUlsle, C minor W. A. Moaart 

Mr. Sherwood. 

« Yarlatlona Perlenses," Op. M, D minor, 

Mendelssohn 

Mrs. Sherwood. 

i Trapromptn, Op. 20. In A flat SI**'*!" 

< Nocturne, Op. 48, C minor Chopin 

» " Ende vom I*ied." On. 12, No. S Schumann 

Rhapsodie Hoogrolse, ao.O wsst 

Mr. Sherwood. 

The Bach Preludes and Fugues were given with 
great delicacy and nicety, and must have won fresh 
audience to the never fading beauty of that kind of 
music The Mosart FanUlsle Is the one which 
commonly precedes and leads Into his Sonata In 
the same key. Unless eery well rendered, it Is apt 
to be found somewhat dull and lengthy ; but Mr. 
Sherwood got at the life of it and made It Interest- 
ing from beginning to end. 

Mrs. Sherwood's performance of the most Import- 
ant plano-forto solo work of Mendelssohn, the " Va- 
riatlons Serieuses," was most creditable to her 
arUstlc skill and Uste ; the contrasted charactj>rs of 
the several variations were brought out with dls- 
crimination and success. It Is a composition which 
we do not hear too often.— The same m^T^be said 
of that wonderful IToeium^ of Clhopln. in minor, 
Mr. Sherwood'a rendering of which, as well as of 
the /mpromsAi. was most saUsfactory ; and the 
serious poetic temper of Schumann's " End of ths 
Song" was fsellngly eunveyed. Llsit might have 
been satisfied with the fire and brilllaney with 
which his " Hungarian Rhapsody" wasrendertd.- 
J)4€tmbirt. Sixth RedtaL PrtgramoM: 



Preludes and Fugues, minor. Books I and 11 

('* Well-Tempered Clavlehora ") Bach 

Senate, Op. 14, No. 2. In O major Beethoven 

Allegro— AndantO'^herao. 

Etude In C minor. Op. 10, No. 12 Chopin 

Etude la E flat, Op. 10. No. 11 Chopin 

Mr* Sherwood* 
M In der Nacht,** No. 5 (Fantaisle Stvecke), 

Op. 12 Scnomaan 

« Tranmeawlrren,** No. 7, (Faotalsle-Stnecke), 

Bchnmaan 
Mrs. ^r . H. Sherwood. 

**Talse Noble,*' C. F. Weltsmann 

(Played hy Carl Tansii;, at hla concerts In 

Germany). 

Mr. Sherwood. 

Mr. Sherwood shows a wise regard for the sound 
musical culture of the public,— or at least the edu- 
cation of its taste— by opening each of these read- 
ings with choice things of Bach. It Is well that he 
has both the power and will to do It. We are sore 
that the enjoyment of them steadily Increases ; that 
they make new converts, and reveal at every hear- 
ing more and more of beauty and of meaning to 
those already made. — ^That was a dainty selection 
from the Beethoven Sonatas. — that light, playful 
and yet passionate one In G major. In the Allegro 
of which we seem to hear a dialotcue, a charming 
dispute between two lovers. The solid, sonare 
Andante with Its fine variations, and the frolic 
Scherzo with Its odd piouant rhythm, with the 

{pathetic pleading of Its miadle subject, a most love- 
y eanUihiU (there Is no other movement for finale) 
were equally delightful to hear. 

For the first time, in these recitals, have we found 
our artist st fsult ; for some reason or other he was 
not equal that day to the E-flat Etude of Chopin, 
which is all In very wide, full chords arpeggio ; he 
missed notes and broke the melodic continuity of 
movement. It Is singular how many fine pianists 
fall in that particular Etude; donbtless the 
short-coming this time wss accidental. All the 
other interpretations were most satisfactory. 

We were obltced to lose so much of the sixth 
RedUl. and to hear what little we did get of It at 
such disadvantage, that we will not venture to add 
any remark to a mere record of the programme : 

fFufcue. O minor. Op. 6. No. 9. . .Josef Rhdnberieer 
Gieue. O msjor ............Mosart 
SonaU in F minor (arrnnjced l»y C. Tanstfc). 
Domenlcn Scsrlsttt 
Sonata Op. 00. In Eminor Rfethoven 

a. '* MIt Lebhftftlekelt und durohans mlt Emp- 
flndnnf^ und Ansdmck.*' 

b, " NIcht so eeschwind and sehr stnghar voriee- 
trsgen." 

( Etude, Op. 10, No. 4, C sharp minor Chopin 

I Walts, Op. 64, No. 1, D flat mnjor Chopin 

Romanza, F sharp major. Op. 28, No 2. . . . Schnmaan 
•• Sons without Wonls**' No. 10. R minor, 

Mendelssohn 

•* Lohenf[:rtn*s Yerwets an Elss.** Liszt- Waener 

'* Barcarolle." O minor. Op. 128 Throdor Kullak 



Ma. John Oarn's two Pisnoforte Recitals (Tues- 
day afternoons. Nov. 26 snd Dec. 10). at his cosy 
little rooms in West Street, were occasions of con- 
siderable Interest. The rooms were filled with 
cultivated listeners the first time, snd only the 
rain, which fell In torrents, lessened the attend- 
ance the second time. Mr. Orth hss lM>*n and Is 
an earnest student, sealousln his loyalty to what 
Is true and good In Art, a staunch adherent of the 
classic school; yet not entirely exclusive or In- 
hospitaUe to the new composers. Ills first selec- 
tion was a fine Sonata, very seldom heard here, 
for violin and piano, by Beethoven. Op. 12, In E- 
flat. in which Mr. Fairs LTsmfAXN look part 
with htm. It waa finely played and gave much 
pleasure. A JVbvsfW/e by Schumann (Op. 21. In F) 
and the charming Imprompiu (Op. 90, tn A flat) by 
Schubert followed, both of which Mr. Orth played 
with Intelligence and feeling. The difllcult Toccata 
In G, Op. 7. of Schumann, a piece demanding fiexl- 
blllty of fingers and sustained and even strength, 
showed his derided gain In technique and in execu- 
tion. Two of Llsst's " Gonsolstions," In E. Nos. 6 
and 6, a Val$$ by Billow, bright and pleasing, 
though containing scarcely %ny Individuality of 
tliought. and an Impromptu, Op. 80, No. I. by 
Ferd. Hiller. filled out the remainder of the feast 
agreeably. 

Mr. Orth's sooond Bedtal had ths following pro- 
gramme: 

Sonata»Op. 7, InEFlat Beethoven 

Allegro molto - Largo— Scherao—Bondo. 

Sonata, Op* in> in D major Baff 

AUeoo—Andaato— vivace— Allegro Fiaalo. 

Messrs. Fries and Ortli. 

Masurkaf Op* 21, No. 6. ..*«..•.•••••••• *.••... .Eulow 

Bcherao. Op. 20, In B minor. •••.••«•.. Chopin 

Trols Morce a o x , Op. 11 • ••RoMnsteto 

Andante quasi adagio— Allegro con bboCo— AUo> 

gro rIsolnlo. 
MFHssaadOflfe. 
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Frederic Gye. 

DEATH OF THE OPERATIC MAKAOER AMD PRO- 
PRIETOR OF COVENT OARDBNf LONDON — HIS 
OAREER. 

Frederic Oje died yesterday from the injarlet he re- 
ceired sereral days m|(o hy the accidental dischargee of 
a gan while hantlni^ near Oxford, Enfi;]knd. Mr. Oye, 
whose name in indissolnbly connected with Ck>Tent Oar- 
den, will not be speedily forgrotten by this generation of 
Londoners at least. Gye street remains as a memento 
to the enterprising manager who rose literally from 
nothing to the Tery pinnacle of fame, if such can be 
reached at all by an amusement caterer In the British 
metropolis. Forty years ago If r. Oye had charge of the 
lights at the Julien concerts, was really called a lamp- 
lighter, bnt socoeeded always in having sufllcient ready 
money at hand, even at that time, to help Julien oat of 
his frequent financial difficultiea. Finally he became 
Jnlien*s manager, and subsequently proprietor of the 
Vauxhall Gsrdens. But the lamp-lighting business was 
not abandoned, and for years Mr. Oye had charge of 
lighting the House of Parliament, for which he received 
up to within the last year a regular income, notwith- 
standing that his servicer had not been required for a 
considerable time back. Only red tape had omitted to 
take bis old contract off the list of supplies, and red tape 
continued to regard the old lamplighter as a govern- 
ment employ^ long after he had become well known as 
an operatic manager. Vauxhall Garden, however, was 
swept out of existence by an overdose of Englinh Parlia- 
mentary virtue, and it Is on the very spot where this 
famous place of resort once stood, right near Old Vaux- 
hall street^ that Gye street now reminds Londoners that 
the old proprietor at least has some claim to their re- 
gard. After the great secession from Her Majesty's 
Opera Company, Mr. Gye became acting manager for 
Mr. Bealeand Mme. Persianl; but even in these early 
days of the imprenarlo's career he had ample opportu- 
nity to see fortunes made and lost in the coutinuoua 
attempts raa<le liy many tntreprtneurt to furnish Lon- 
don with good operatic music. The great brewer Dela- 
fleld lost at that time £90,000 in a single season. It was 
in 1861, however, after he himself had already acted for 
some time at manager, tiiat he first met with real suc- 
cess by reducing salaries alt around, as well as curtail- 
ing superfluous expenditures It was In the year of the 
great Exhibition, and while many strangers visited Lon- 
don, that many pounds rolled into Gye's coffers; nnd 
they sUyed there pretty well, as he had by this time 
reduced all outlays to their very minimum. Five years 
later, in 18S6, Covent Garden was destroyed by fire, and 
aa an impresario Mr. Gye had .n ruugh time of it. Still 
he had numerous friends among the nobility as well a« 
among the merchant princes of London, and in 1858 
Covent Garden, having risen from Its ashes, was once 
more re-opened with considerable Mat. The varied 
luck of previous years was now followed by season after 
season of success and profit, and the manager was able 
to pay regularly the Interest on the heavy mortgage of 
£153,000 on the New Opera House, besides laying aside 
a respectable fortune for blmfelf. Only these last five 
years Mr. Gye ascertained to his cosi that London is as 
fickle for continued operatic success as other leading 
cities, and Covent Garden did not pay well as an invest- 
ment. Honee the interest on the heavy mortgage has 
not been paid during these liter years, and Mr. Lucas, 
the builder, has had to content himself with holding 
three boxes on the principal tier, which in London is 
quite a little income. Nevertheless, to those not inti- 
mately acquainted with the ways of managers, every- 
thing looked cheerful and pleasant at Covent Garden, 
not only in the house proper, but also in the manager's 
private office. There, almost every season whenever the 
royal family wituessed a flrst-class representation, the 
Prince of Wales might bo neen smoking his cigarettes 
and drinking his seltzer between the acts, often also 
skipping an act or two for the purpose of continuing his 
chat with Mr. Gye, of whom he was a great admirer. 
In Scotland, also, where Mr. Gye spent the greater part 
of ** the silly season, ' the manager's home was often 
made the rendezvous for the best literary and musical 
talent in the British metropolis. At Shiner's, in South- 
erlandablre, the Impresario passed many days of 
leisure, when the fatigue incident to a London operatic 
season began to tell upon his age. But he was always 
exceedingly fond of deer-hunting, which pastime gener- 
ally tended to disperse hia worrlment that seemed to 
follow him during the last few years even to his retreat 
at Shiner's, where he also missed lately the companion- 
ship of his wife, who died last year. Mr. Gye leaves five 
children, one daughter and four sons— Ernest, who Is 
married to Albanl; Lionel, who is in the Royal Artillery ; 
Percy, who is a distinguished member of the London 
Bar, and Henry, who is in the Royal Navy. 



Tlie Hmmiial Centenary at Weimar. 

The hundredth anniversary of J. N. Hommel's 
birth was celebrated here oo the 14th intt. From 
181 » to his death, on 17th October, 1887, the well- 
known pianist and composer held the post of con- 
ductor of the Grand-Ducal erchestra. In the hoase 
of his son, C. Hummel, the clever Isndscape paint, 
er, his widow still resides, in the fall possession of 
her intellectosl and bodily faculties, though she has 
reached the advanced asre of eighty-six. The cele 
bration commenced m the cemetery. At half.past 
11 A.M., the chief of the Grand-Ducal Theatre, the 
Baron von Logn, as well as his conductors. Herren 
Lassen and MQller-Hartungr with the members of the 
Grand-Ducal orchestra, proceeded to Hnmrnel's 
grave, which was prnfaaely decorated with flowers 
for the occasion, and aronnd which the members ef 
his family now livinjr were already assembled. 
After a composition by the Deceased had been per- 
formed the Baron von Logn addressed the assembly 
and dwelt in t^>nching terms on the merit of him 
whose memory they had met to honor. Herr 
Winkler next delivered an address in the name of 
the Grand-Ducal orchestra, and then Herr Saul, 
who belonged to that body when it was under Hum- 
rael's direction, laid, also, in its name, a masrnificent 
laurel-wreath on the grave. The ceremony was 
brought to a close by the singinsr of Mozart's " O, 
Iris und Oslrl?." 'in the evening there was an 
extraordinary performance, under the direction of 
Herr Muller Hartnng, in the theatre. After a pro- 
logue by Herr Max Martersteig. the following 
works by Hummel were performed : Overture, in 
B flat; Theme with Vocal Varintions (Mdlle. Her- 
son); Concerto for Pianoforte, in A minor (Herr 
Lassen, Grand-Ducal Oapdlmeitter) ; Variations for 
Oboe; Overture and Finale, frem the opera of 
MathUde de Guise, The Orchestral Musical School, 
also, gave, on the 17th, a special concert in memo- 
ry of the illustrieus deceased, when, after a com- 
memoration speech by Herr Gottschalg. the 
following works of Hummers were performed:— 
Overture, in B flat major ; Rondo for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, in B flat major ; •' Les Adieux," Con- 
certo for Pisnoforte and Orchestra. With a view 
to raise, if possible, the thick veil spread oveV the 
years of Hummers youth passed in Preasburg. a 
writer in thi» Prenhnrger Zethmg lately paid a visit 
to the house in which the composer was born. The 
pretty little one-storied pavilion, the upper part of 
which was for a short time inhabited by the musi- 
cisn Johann Hummel and his wife, Margarethe, and 
in which Johann Nepomuk Hummel first saw the 
light of the world, stands in the court at the back 
and was built probably in 1758. Since then it ap- 
pears to have undergone scarcely any repairs worth 
mentioning. A flight of stone steps, some twelve 
in number, and built against it. leads into the 
house. Two oH pictures of sacred subjects deco- 
rate the walls of the entrance. They are painted 
on tin. One of them representing the Virgin, with 
the Infant Savior in her lap. is in a tolerably good 
state of preservstion, but the other, a portrait of 
St. Florian, has suffered greatly from the ravages 
of time, and it is only with difficulty that the like- 
ness of the holy man can be made out from the con- 
tour. The small covered vestibule, to which the 
visitor gains access by the flight of steps, is orna- 
mented with a handsome pillar in which there is an 
iron grated door, the upper part being decorated 
with arabesque foliage. Under the initials A. E. is 
seen the date, 1768, divided into two equal parts. 
On the left is the kitchen, leading directly into the 
little room where J. N. Hummel was born. This 
room is a regular square, and, judging from appear- 
ances, a tent-bedstead once stood in si niche formed 
by s projecting wall at the further end. The in- 
•uiries made of the occupants by the writer on the 
PreMbnrger Zeitftng, resulted only in the informa- 
tion that the house, now inhabited by Herr Kolbl, 
a butcher, was in 1820 rented by Herr Joseph 
Heinrich, a tailor, since dead. Concerning the 
musician, Hummel, Sen., no one can remember any- 
thing, and the walls are bare — there is nothing on 
them reminding one of the aspiring genius who 
here received his first youthful impressions. J. N. 
HummeVs baptismal certificate runs thus : — " Anno 
1778 die 14-a Novembris baptisatus Joannes Nepo 
mucenus Antouius de Padua. Parentes Joannes 
Hummel musicns et hujus ronsors Margaretha 
Patrini Francises Hartmann relicta vidua officialis 
Regii Molkiani et ifidituus Ecdesise Georgius Wis- 
zlinger. Baptisans Mathias Kdnig, Protooollnm 
baptisatorum 1778 pag. 10-847." 



Sirtttal Borfftes. 



r>B8CRIPTIVK LIBT O^lv^nE . 

*«»IUk««l Hj r»llr«>v ntfmt <'•• 

I <♦* « 

V«cisl« with maa* Acc*BBpaBlBB«aV 

Good Night, Sweet Friend. E6. 4. E to A- 

Edd^, 85 

" Mj heart grows tender at the thought of thee, 
A.nd of our love, that sweet, strange mjstery.*' 
The accompaniment is a tune of itself, and the ! 

vocal part varied and striking. 

My Statr. (Una Stella). E. 4. b to P. 

MUiloitL 40 

" M! sono Innamorato d*una Stella.** 

" Ah, truly I am enamored of a radiant star.** 

The words furnish the nsual routine of Italian 

love songs, bnt the music is very sweet, flowlne 

and satisfying. • 

In the Gloaming. F. a c to D. HarrUon. 85 

«• Tho* I pasaed away in silence." 

Smoothly flowing melody, and easy oompasa. 

How amiable are thy Tabernacles. Psalm 

LXXXrV. E. 4. BaUheler. 1.00 

An Antbem for Dedication, with Quartette or 
Chorus, and Soprano and Alto solos. Too long 
for the common church service, but will be very 
eiiective when there is time to devote to it. 

Be true to me. Song and Cho. A. 8. E to P. 

Ward. 80 
*' I m nothing, if I have not you.** 

A musical exhorUtion to constancy, with a 
bright chorua. 

I will be true. Song and Cho. C. 8. P to g. 

Wari. 30 



t» 



** Why tarry thus In doubt from me ? 
A satisfactorv answer to " Be true tome,** and 
we will heai-tlly Join in the sentiment of the 
chorus. 

Grandfather's Chair. P. 8. ctoP. Neale 40 

" Orandfnther talks to his little ones sweet 
As he sits In his old oak chsir.** 
A very sweet song, that it will do anyone good 
to bear. 

Rock of Ages. Solo and Quartet Aft. 8. 
E to P. LotdU. 85 

The ever b^sutiful words, with a melody, ar- 
ranged from GotUchalk*s •« Last Hope.** 

t«afniBi«MSal. 

Gerster Galop. A6. 8. Pratt 80 

Dedicated to Mile. Btelka Oenter of the 
Mapleson Opera Co., who will feel complimented 
l>y such a bright affair. 

Bum I Bum! Galop. G. 3. JBcscA. 30 

Bright and piquant, and much better than its 
name. 

Nancy Lee. Transcnption and Variations. 

^' *• Warren, 60 

Perhaps the most showy and varied arrance- 

S*5I vf?J!L *>«*"«'«» »lr that has appeared. 
Good exhibition piece. 



Rapid Transit. Grand Galop de Concert 
4 hands. Aft. 4. WeU 1.60 

Already d(«cribed as a solo, but Is more power- 
ful, of course, in its present form. 

Reed Organ Melodies. Arranged from popu- 
lar authors. By W. H. Clarke, each. 80 
No. 14. Prayerof the Angels. Bft. 3. 

Beautiful Evening Star. C. 4. 
No. 12. Morton's (Gov.) Funeral March. 
D minor. 3. 

Two of the 66 numbers of this very fine set, 
one of the best, to say the least, ever pnt together 
for Reed Organ. 

Bouquet of Melodies, from " Carmen." 4. 

De Vilbac. 1.00 
A dozen or more favorite airs compose the 
pleasing nr>«egay, —varied, although carmen col- 
ors the whole. 



Potpourri. "Carmen." 4. 
Quadrille. "Carmen." 3. 



Maylath. 80 
.^rftcm. 40 



Both of the above belong to the set, " Beauties 
of Carmen *' and give good selections of favorite 
airs. 



f-ihS A^^V^TSP^'w -P«l5r^s of difficulty are marked 
from 1 to T. The ke^ * denoted by a capital leiter, asC, 
B*,etc. A lane Roma, letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note iron the stjJT, small Roman lettera if below 
Vt n^t^ ■**'• , Thus:/- C. 6. c to B,** means " Key 
of CFinh degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low. highest letter, B on the 4th spaoe. 
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